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IIPE    AND    TIMES    OF    MADAME    BE    STAEl.* 


"Thb  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de 
Stael :"  what  a  promise  of  vivid  interest  does 
not  the  title  hold  forth !  What  a  host  of 
imaees  and  ideas  start  iuto  life  at  the  spell 
of  that  name,  and  silently  graup  themselves 
around  the  central  figure!  Necker,  the 
object  of  her  life-Ion^  frorship,  with  his  grand 
position,  hia  hourgtou  ialellect,  and  his  rare 
iDtegrily ; — Madame  Necker,  tbe  rigid  mo- 
ther, the  tender  wife,  tbe  faithful  friend — 
pnritanical,  precise,  bomie,  but  not  uogenial ; 
— Gibbon,  at  first  the  phlegmatic  lover,  after- 
wards the  philosophic  friend,  bat  always 
brilliant,  fascinating,  and  profound ; — Louts 
de  Narbonne,  perhaps  the  roost  perfect  speci- 
men then  extant  of  tbe  finished  nohle  ol  the 
onetm  rtgirM,  polished  to  the  core,  not  var- 
nished merely  on  the  surface; — Talleyrand, 
the  subtlest  and  deepest  intellect  of  his  time, 
and  long  the  inUmate  associate  of  Uadame 
de  Stael ; — Napoleon,  ber  relenlless  per- 
secutor;— Benjamin  Constant  and  Schlegel, 
her  steady  and  attached  allies; — these  men 
form  tbe  circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre 
and  the  chief. 


*  "Tbe  Ufa  sod  Tuaet  of  Uadama  a«  StaeL" 
Bj-  lUau  "Soman.    Loadon,  ISIB. 
TOL  XZXL    Ka  L 


Then  the  "times"  in  which  she  lived! 
She  aaw  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
that  great  social  earthquake  which  overthrew 
the  oldest  dynasty  in  Europe,  shook  aociety 
to  its  foundation,  unsettled  the  minds  of  men 
to  their  inmost  depths,  turned  up  the  subsoil 
of  nations  with  a  deeper  ploughshare  than 
Destiny  had  ever  yet  driven,  and  opened  tbe 
way  for  those  new  social  ideas  and  those  new 
political  arrangements  which  are  still  operat- 
ing and  fermenting,  and  tbe  final  iasne,  the 
"perfect  work"  of  which  our  children's 
children  may  not  live  to  see.  Her  life, 
though  only  prolonged  through  half  a  cen- 
tury, was  coeval  with  that  series  of  great 
events  which,  for  magnitude  and  meaning, 
have  no  parallel  in  human  history  ;  by  all  of 
which  she  was  more  or  less  affected ;  in  some 
of  which  she  took  a  prominent  and  not  nntn* 
fluential  part.  She  was  born  while  the  house 
of  Bourbon  was  at  the  height  of  its  roerelri- 
cious  splendor  audits  reckless  profligacy: 
she  lived  to  aee  it  return,  after  its  tragic 
downfall  and  its  dreary  banishment,  to  a 
house  that  had  been  "  swept  and  garnished," 
— little  better  and  no  wiser  than  before.  She 
saw  the  rise,  tbe  culmination,  and  the  letliiur 
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of  Napoleon's  meteor-star;  she  had  renched 
the  pinnacle  of  her  fame  while  he  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his;  and  she,  shattered 
and  wayworn,  was  be-*'nning  to  look  forwai*d 
to  her  final  rest,  when  liis  career  was  closed 
for  ever  in  defeat  and  exile. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  period  in  which  she 
lived  that  we  think  first  or  most  naturally 
when  we  hear  the  name  of  Madame  de  Stael: 
it  is  of  the  writer  whose  wondrous  genius 
and  glowing  eloquence  held  captive  our  souls 
in  "  the  season  of  susceptive  youth," — of  the 
author  of  the  Lettres  sur  Rousseau,  who 
sanctioned  and  justified  our  partiality  for  that 
fascinating  rhapsodist,  —  of  VAllemafpie, 
from  whose  pages  we  first  imbibed  a  longing 
to  make  the  riches  of  that  mighty  literature 
our  own, — of  Corinne^  over  whose  woes  and 
sorrows  so  many  eyes  have  wept  delicious 
tears  ;  of  that  dazzling  admixture  of  deep 
thought,  tender  sentiment,  snd  brilliant  fancy, 
which  give  to  her  writings  a  charm  possessed 
by  the  productions  of  no  other  woman — and 
in  truth,  of  but  few  men. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  attraction 
which  such  a  subject  as  the  Life  and  Times 
of  such  a  woman  must  have  had  for  a  youth- 
ful authoress,  which  Miss  Norris  evidently 
is.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  she  had 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  delineating  so 
stirring  an  epoch  and  so  rare  a  character. 
The  faults  and  defects  of  the  work,  however, 
are  those  of  youth  and  inexperience.  There 
is  a  want  of  grasp ;  an  apparent  poverty  of 
materials;  an  almost  entire  absence  of  all 
reference  to  the  sources  from  which  she  has 
derived  her  information  ;  an  imperfect  power 
of  appreciating  the  political  characters  of 
whom  she  speaks ;  and  a  proneness — afi;ainst 
which  youthful  writers  should  especially  be 
on  their  guard — to  indulge  in  trite  and  need- 
less reflections,  some  of  which  are  absolutely 
puerile,  and  one  or  two  not  only  superficial 
but  unsound.  Instances  to  justify  our  criti- 
cism may  be  found  at  pp.  152, 157,  245,  276. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  the  work  is 
agreeable,  the  sentiments  are  generally  just, 
and  the  admiration  for  Madame  de  Stael 
which  pervades  every  page  is  such  as  we  can 
heartily  sympathize  with.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  authoress  will  take  our  criticism 
in  good  part,  and  consider  it  as  intended,  not 
to  discourage,  but  to  warn  and  aid. 

Anne-Marie  Louise  Necker  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1 766.  Both  her  parents  were  remark- 
able persons.  Her  father,  James  Necker,  a 
simple  citizen  of  Geneva,  began  life  as  clerk 
in  a  banker's  oflice  in  Paris,  speedily  became 
a  partner,  and  by  skill,  diligence,  sound  judg- 


ment, and  strict  integrity,  contrived  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  to  amass  a  large  for- 
tune and  to  acquire  a  lofty  reputation.  While 
accumulating  wealth,  however,  he  neglected 
neither  literature  nor  society.  He  studied 
both  philosophy  and  political  economy  ;  he 
associated  with  the  Encyclopedists  and  emi- 
nent literati  of  the  lime ;  his  house  was  fre- 
quented by  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  at  that  period  made  the  Parisian 
salons  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe ;  and  he 
found  time,  by  various  writings  on  financial 
matters,  to  create  a  high  and  general  esti- 
mation of  his  talents  as  an  administrator  and 
economist.  His  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  French  East  India  Company  raised 
his  fame  in  the  highest  political  circles,  while, 
as  accredited  agent  for  the  Republic  of 
Geneva  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  he  obtained 
the  esteem  and  confidence  both  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  ministers.  So  high  did  he 
stand  both  in  popular  and  courtly  estimation 
that,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVL,  he  was  appointed,  althouofh  a  foreigner. 
Comptroller- General  of  the  Finances.  He 
held  this  post  for  five  years,  till  1781 ; — and 
contrived  not  only  to  efifect  considerable 
savings,  by  the  suppression  of  upwards  of 
600  sinecures,  but  also  in  some  small  degree 
to  mitigate  and  equalize  taxation,  and  to 
introduce  a  system  of  order  and  regularity 
into  the  public  accounts  to  which  they  had 
long  been  strangers.  As  proved  by  his  cele- 
brated Compte  rendu,  which,  though  vehe- 
mently attacked,  was  never  successfully  im- 
pugned, he  found  a  deficit  of  34  millions 
when  he  entered  office,  and  left  a  surplus  of 
10  millions  when  he  quitted  it, — notwith- 
standing the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  In  the  course  of  his  administra- 
tion, however,  Necker  had  of  course  made 
many  enemies,  who  busied  themselves  in 
undermining  his  position  at  court,  and  over- 
ruled the  weak  and  vacillating  attachment 
of  the  King.  Necker  found  that  his  most 
careful  and  valuable  plans  were  canvassed  and 
spoiled  by  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  where 
he  was  not  present  to  defend  them,  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  bad  not  and  could  not  have  fair 
play  while  he  continued  excluded  from  the 
Cabinet.  He  demanded,  therefore,  the  entry 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  resigned  when  it 
was  refused  him,  though  earnestly  requested 
to  remain  by  those  who  knew  how  valuable 
his  reputation  was  to  a  discredited  and  un- 
popular court,  unwilling  as  they  were  to  sub- 
mit to  his  measures  or  honestly  adopt  his 
plans.  Necker  did  not  choose  to  be  so  used ; 
and  he  retired  to  write  the  celebrated  work 
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on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances,  which  | 
at  once  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  popu- 
larity and  fame.  Eighty  thousand  copies 
were  sold;  and  henceforth  Necker  was  the- 
man  on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned  in  every 
financial  crisis,  and  to  whom  the  nation  looked 
as  the  only  minister  who  could  rescue  them 
from  the  difficulties  which  were  daily  thicken- 
ing around  them. 

Then  followed  the  reckless  administration 
of  Calonne,  whose  sole  principle  was  that  of 
"  making  things  pleasant,"  and  who,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  added  1640  millions  to 
the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  left  an  annual 
deficit  of  140  millions,  instead  of  an  annual 
excess  of  10.  Brienne  attacked  him,  and 
succeeded  him ;  but  things  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  till,  when  matters  were  wholly  past 
a  remedy,  in  August,  1788,  Necker  was 
recalled  and  reinstated.  What  he  might  have 
done,  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  ministry, 
had  he  been  a  man  of  commanding  genius 
and  unbending  will,  it  is  useless  and  perhaps 
impossible  to  conjecture.  Surrounded  with 
numberless  perplexities ;  beset  at  once  by  the 
machinations  of  unscrupulous  enemies  who 
counter-worked  him  in  secret,  and  by  the 
embarrassments  which  every  predecessor  had 
accumulated  in  his  path;  borne  into  power 
on  a  tide  of  popular  expectations  which  no 
popularity  could  enable  him  to  satisfy ;  set 
down  to  labor  at  the  solution  of  a  perhaps 
insoluble  problem ;  face  to  face  with  a  crisis 
which  might  well  stagger  the  most  dauntless 
courage  and  confuse  the  clearest  head ;  famine 
around  him,  bankruptcy  before  him ;  and  all 
other  voices  gradually  lost  in  one  "  which 
every  moment  waxed  louder  and  more  ter- 
rible— the  fierce  and  tumultuous  roar  of  a 
great  people,  conscious  of  irresistible  strength, 
maddened  by  intolerable  wrongs,  and  sick  of 
deferred  hopes;"  perhaps  no  human  strength 
or  wisdom  could  have  sufficed  for  the  require- 
ments of  that  fearful  time.  Perhaps  no 
human  power  could  then  have  averted  the 
catastrophe.  What  Necker  might  have  done 
had  he  acted  differently  and  been  differently 
made,  we  cannot  say.  What  he  did  was  to 
struggle  with  manly,  but  not  hopeful  courage, 
for  a  terrible  twelve  months ;  using  his  great 
credit  to  procure  loans,  spending  his  vast 
private  fortune  to  feed  the  famishing  popu- 
lace of  Paris ;  commencing  the  final  act  of 
the  long  inchoate  Revolution,  by  calling  the 
States- General ;  insuring  its  fearful  triumph 
by  the  decisive  measure  of  doubling  the  num- 
bers of  the  tier8'itat,  and  permitting  the 
states  to  deliberate  in  common;  devbing 
schemes  of  finance  and  taxation  which  were  i 


too  wise  to  be  palatable  and  too  late  to  save ; 
composing  speeches  for  the  monarch  to  de- 
liver, which  the  Queen  and  the  courtiers 
ruined  and  emasculated  before  they  were 
made  public ;  and  bearing  the  blame  of  faults 
and  failures  not  his  own.  At  length  bis 
subterranean  enemies  prevailed :  he  received 
his  secret  congi  from  the  King  in  July,  1789, 
and  reached  Basle,  rejoicing  at  heart  in  his 
relief  from  a  burden  of  which,  even  to  one 
so  passionately  fond  of  popularity  as  he  was, 
the  weight  was  beginning  to  be  greater  than 
the  charms. 

The  people  were  furious  at  the  dismissal 
of  their  favorite:  the  Assembly  affected  to 
be  so.  Riots  ensued  ;  the  Bastille  was  storm- 
ed ;  blood  was  shed  ;  the  Court  was  fright- 
ened ;  and  Necker  was  once  more  recalled. 
The  royal  messenger  overtook  him  ju4t  as 
he  was  entering  Switzerland,  with  the  com- 
mand to  return  to  Paris,  and  resume  his  post. 
He  obeyed  the  mandate  with  a  sad  presenti- 
ment that  he  was  returning  to  be  a  useless 
sacrifice  in  a  hopeless  cause,  but  with  the 
conviction  that  duty  left  him  no  alternative. 
His  journey  to  Paris  was  one  long  ovation ; 
the  authorities  every  where  came  out  to  greet 
him;  the  inhabitants  thronged  around  his 
path ;  the  populace  unharnessed  his  horses 
and  drew  his  carriage  a  great  part  of  the 
way ;  the  minister  drank  deeply  of  the  in- 
toxicating cup  of  national  gratitude  and  popu- 
lar applause  ;  and  if  he  relished  it  too  keenly 
and  regretted  it  too  much,  at  least  he  used 
it  nobly  and  had  earned  it  well.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  his  own  fame  and  hap- 
piness if  he  had  not  returned  to  power :  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  worse  for  his  adopted 
country.  His  third  and  last  administration  was 
a  series  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  inevitable 
failures.  The  torrent  of  popular  violence 
had  become  far  too  strong  to  stem.  The 
monarchy  had  fallen  to  a  position  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  save  it.  Necker's  head, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  tvmed  by 
his  triumph.  He  disappointed  the  people 
and  bored  the  Assembly.  The  stream  of 
events  had  swept  past  him,  and  left  him 
standing  bewildered  and  breathless  on  the 
margin.  "Les  temps  6taient  bien  changes 
pour  lui,  et  il  n'^tait  plus  ce  ministre  &  la  con- 
servation duquel  le  peuple  attaohait  son  bon- 
heur  un  an  auparavant.  Priv6  de  la  confiance 
du  roi,  brouill^  avec  ses  collogues,  excepts 
Montmorin,  il  6tait  n6glig6  par  I'AssembMe, 
et  n'en  obtenait  pas  tons  les  6gards  qu'il  ei^t 
pu  en  attendre.  L'erreur  de  Necker  consistait 
k  croire  que  la  raison  suffisait  a  tout,  et  que, 
manifest^  avec  un  melange  de  sentiment  et 
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de  logique,  elle  devait  triompher  de  I'ent^te- 
ment  des  aristocrates  et  de  rirritatioa  des 
patriotes.  Nioker  poss^dait  cette  raison  un 
pea  fi^re  qui  juge  les'^carts  des  passionR  et 
fes  bl&me ;  mais  il  manquait  de  cette  autre 
raison  plus  61ev^e  et  moins  orgueilleuse,  qui 
ne  se  borne  pas  a  les  bl&mer,  mais  qui  sait 
aussi  les  coaduire.  Aussi,  place  au  milieu 
d'elles,  il  ne  fut  pour  ton  tea  qu'une  gene  et 
point  un  frein.  11  avait  bless6e  rAsaembl^e, 
en  lui  rappelant  sans  cesse  et  avec  des  re- 
proches  le  soin  ]e  plus  difficile  de  tous,  celui 
des  finances  :  il  s  6tait  attir^  en  outre  le  ridi- 
cule par  la  manidre  dont  il  parlait  de  lui- 
m^me.  Sa  demission  fut  accept^e  aveo 
plaisir  par  tous  les  partis.  Sa  voiture  fut 
arr^tee  a  la  sortie  du  royaume  par  le  m6me 
peuplequi  Tavaitnagu^re  trainee  en  triomphe; 
il  fallut  un  ordre  de  TAssembl^e  pour  que  la 
liberty  d'aller  en  Suisse  lui  fut  accord^e.  II 
I'obtenait  bient6t,  et  se  retira  a  Coppet,  pour 
y  contempler  de  loin  une  revolution  qu'il  6tait 
plus  propre  k  observer  qu'a  conduire."* 

If  the  society  of  few  men  is  more  interest- 
ing or  instructive  than  that  of  the  retired 
statesman  who,  having  played  his  part  in  the 
world's  history,  stands  aside  to  watch  at 
leisure  the  further  progress  of  the  mighty 
drama,  and  having  served  his  country  faith- 
fully and  laboriously  during  his  years  of  vigor 
and  maturity,  has  earned  a  right  to  repose 
in  the  decline  of  life  ;  who  contemplates  with 
a  mind  enriched  by  reflection,  and  not  soured 
by  failure,  the  evolution  of  those  great  pro- 
blems of  human  destiny  quorum  pars  magna 
fuit,  and  brings  the  experience  of  the  man 
of  action  to  modify  the  conclusions  of  the 
man  of  thought ;  and  who,  with  that  serenity 
of  80ul  which  is  the  last  achievement  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue,  and  which  belongs  only 
to  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
striven  through  the  angry  tempest,  and  reach- 
ed the  quiet  haven,  can  look  with  a  vivid 
interest  which  has  no  touch  of  scorn  on  the 
combatants  who  are  still  intent  upon  the  bat- 
tle or  struggling  in  the  storm,  can  aid  them 
by  his  counsel  and  cheer  them  by  his 
sympathy;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
sadder  spectacles  than  that  presented  by  the 
politician  cast  out  from  power,  unable  to  ac- 
cept his  fate,  and  sitting  unreconciled,  mourn- 
ing, and  resentful  amid  the  ruins  of  his  great- 
ness. Such  was  Necker  in  his  last  retire- 
ment. For  a  long  time  he  said  he  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  coup  de/oudre  which  had 
overthrown  him.  In  one  short  year  he  had 
fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity  to  the 
depths  of  disgrace  and  neglect ;  and  as  he 
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had  relished  the  former  more  keenly  perhaps 
than  befitted  a  philosopher,  so  he  felt  the 
latter  more  bitterly  than  became  a  wise  man 
or  a  Christian.  His  mortification  and  regret, 
too,  were  enhanced  by  a  somewhat  morbid 
conscientiousness  ;  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
idea  that  there  was  something  culpable  in  fail- 
ure ;  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  equal  to 
the  crisis,  and  that  he  had  committed  many 
errors ;  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
dread  that  his  own  measures  might  have  let 
loose  that  tide  of  national  fury  which  was 
now  so  fearfully  avenging  the  heaped -up 
wrongs  of  centuries  ;  and  the  annoyance  of 
failure  was  aggravated  by  the  sense  of  guilt. 
Besides  all  this,  too,  he  loved  France  too 
well  not  to  mourn  over  her  prospects  and 
blnsh  for  her  savagery  and  her  crimes ;  so  he 
sat  in  his  garden  at  Coppet,  dejected  and  re- 
morseful, pining  over  the  past,  and  full  of 
gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future ;  and  deaf 
to  the  consolations  of  his  faithful  wife  and  his 
adoring  daughter.  Gibbon,  who  saw  much 
of  him  at  this  period  of  his  career,  says  that 
he  would  like  to  show  him  in  his  then  condi- 
tion to  any  one  whom  he  desired  to  cure  of 
the  sin  of  ambition.  He  passed  whole  days 
in  gloom  and  silence ;  all  attempts  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  were  vain  ;  he  felt  like 
a  vessel  wrecked  and  stranded  :  "  Othello's 
occupation  was  gone." 

By  degrees,  however,  this  depression  left 
him,  and  he  roused  himself  again  to  interest 
and  action.  He  sent  forth  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet  of  warning  and  remonstrance  to 
hostile  readers  and  unheeding  ears.  He 
offered  himself  to  Louis  as  his  advocate,  when 
that  monarch  was  brought  to  trial,  and  when 
his  offer  was  declined,  published  a  generous 
and  warm  defence  of  his  old  master.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  family  affection,  of  literary  labors, 
and  of  philosophical  and  religious  specula- 
tions ;  and  he  died  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  72, 
happy  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  only  ex- 
changing the  society  of  his  cherished  daugh- 
ter for  that  of  his  faithful  and  long-respected 
wife,  who  had  died  some  years  before. 

On  the  whole,  Necker  was  worthy  of  all 
honor  and  of  long  remembrance.  History 
tells  us  of  many  greater  statesmen,  but  of 
few  better  men.  Without  going  so  far  as 
his  enthusiastic  daughter,  who  more  than 
once  declares  that  his  genius  was  bounded 
only  by  his  virtue,  we  quite  admit  that  his 
weakness  and  indecision  were  often  attribu- 
table to  his  scrupulosity,  and  that  more  pliant 
principles  and  a  harder  heart  might  occasion- 
ally have  fitted  him  better  to  deal  with  the 
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evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen.  In  truth, 
for  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  the  French  Re- 
volution he  was  somewhat  too  much  of  ihe 
preacher  and  the  prude.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  owu  deficiencies.  He  told  Louis  XVI. 
that  if  moral  purity  and  administrative  slsill 
were  all  that  was  needed  in  the  Government, 
he  might  be  able  to  serve  him,  but  that  if  ever 
the  times  should  require  a  genius  and  a  will 
like  Richelieu's,  then  he  must  resign  the 
helm  to  abler  hands.  His  portrait  and  his 
justification  may  be  given  in  a  single  sentence : 
he  was  a  good  man  fallen  upon  times  that  re- 
quired a  great  man ;  his  failure  was  the  in- 
evitable one  of  mediocrity  intrusted  with  a 
task  which  scarcely  the  rarest  genius  could 
have  successfully  accomplished.  .Disinter- 
ested almost  to  a  fault,  in  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled rapacity  and  corruption;  stainless 
and  rigid  in  his  morals  amid  universal  laxity 
and  license ;  ardently  and  unaffectedly  re- 
ligious, in  a  howling  wilderness  of  impiety 
and  atheism  ;  conscientious,  while  all  around 
him  were  profligate  and  selfish  ;  moderate, 
while  every  one  else  was  excited  and  intem- 
perate,— he  was  strangely  out  of  place  in  that 
wild  chaos  of  the  o  d  and  new :  the  age 
demanded  sterner  stuff  than  he  was  made 
of — other  services  than  he  could  render. 
"  To  be  weak  [says  Carlyle]  is  not  so  miser- 
able ;  Imt  to  be  weaker  than  our  task.  Woe  the 
day  when  they  mounted  thee,  a  peaceable 
pedestrian,  on  that  wild  Hippogryff  of  a  De- 
mocracy, which,  spurning  the  firm  earth,  nay, 
lashing  at  the  very  stars,  no  yet  known 
Astolpho  could  have  ridden !" 

Madame  Necker,  too,  was  in  her  way  re- 
markable enough.  The  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
Protestant  minister  of  high  repute  for  piety 
and  talent,  and  herself  early  distinguished 
both  for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  her 
spotless  character  and  superior  intellectual 
powers  attracted  the  admiration  of  Gibbon 
during  his  early  residence  at  Lausanne.  He 
proposed,  and  was  accepted ;  but  his  father, 
imagining  that  his  son  might  well  aspire  to 
some  higher  connection,  was  very  indignant, 
and  forbade  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage- 
ment. Gibbon  submitted,  and  moralized  : 
"  I  sighed  as  a  lover  [says  he]  and  obeyed 
as  a  son,  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now 
the  wife  of  the  favored  minister  of  a  great 
kingdom,  and  sits  in  the  high  places  of  the 
earth."  They  renewed  their  acquaintance 
in  after  years,  and  remained  fast  friends  till 
death.  There  is  something,  to  our  feelings, 
very  touching  in  this  lasting  attachment  be- 
tween those  who  had  been  lovers  in  their 
youth,  but  who  had  been  prevented  from 


uniting  their  lots  in  life  ;  and  the  letters  of 
Madame  Necker.many  of  which  are  preserved, 
give  us  a  most  pleasing  impression  of  both 
her  character  and  powers,  and  convey  the 
idea  of  far  greater  tenderness  and  poetry 
of  soul  than,  judging  from  other  sources  of 
information,  she  was  generally  supposed  to 
possess.  Faithfully  and  ardently  attached 
to  her  husband,  whose  consolation  and 
strength  she  had  supplied  during  long  years 
of  trial,  prosperity,  and  sorrow,  and  who  re- 
paid her  with  a  fondness  even  more  feminine 
than  her  own,  she  had  yet  much  true,  warm, 
and  watchful  affection  to  spare  for  her  early 
and  now  famous  friend.  In  1792  she  writes 
to  him  from  Coppet : 

**  Nous  vous  attendrons  ici,  et  les  oharmes  de 
votre  soci^te  noas  feront  oublier  encore  une  foit 
les  peines  de  la  vie.  Nou8  nous  reunissons,  M. 
Necker  et  moi,  pour  vous  offrir  rhommage  d'une 
tendre  amiti^ ;  et  il  me  semble  qu'en  me  donblant 
ainsi,  je  r^pare  auprds  de  vous  tout  ce  que  !e 
temps  m*a  fait  perdre Malgr6  votre  si- 
lence volontaire,  malgr^  Ic  silence  involontaire 
que  j*ai  gard^  avec  vous,  vous  n*avez  jamais  cesse 
un  instant  d'6tre  Tobjet  de  mon  admiration,  et  de 
cette  tendre  «t  pure  affection  sur  laquelle  le  temps 
ne  pent  avoir  d'empire.  Vos  ouvrages  ont  fait 
mes  d^lassemens  les  pins  doux Vos  pa- 
roles sont  pour  moi  ces  fleuves  de  lait  et  de  roiel 
de  la  terre  promise  ;  et  je  crois  entendre  leur  doux 
murmure :  cependant  je  regrette  encore  le  plaisir 
que  j'avois  ^  vous  entretenir  pendant  le  jour,  de 
mes  pensees  de  la  veille.  Je  vivois  ainsi  deux 
fois  avec  vous,  dans  le  temps  pas^d  et  dans  le 
temps  present ;  et  ces  temps  s^embellissoient  Tun 
par  Tautre:— pnis-je  me  flatter  do  retrouver  ca 
bonheur  dans  nos  allies  de  CJoppet  7  Milles  ten- 
dres  amitidi." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  woman 
who  at  the  age  of  fifty  could  write  with  this 
simple  and  overflowing  tenderness  to  the 
friend  of  her  youth,  could  be  the  cold  and 
seme  what  rigid  puritan  she  is  represented. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  certain 
reserve  in  her  character  which  approached 
to  roidexir ;  she  was  preminently  a  woman 
of  principle,  and  lived  perhaps  too  much  by 
rule  and  line  to  be  easy  and  amiable  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  the  world.  This  pecu- 
liarity rendered  her  peculiarly  unfit  to  manage 
or  even  to  comprehend  her  daughter's  nature, 
which  was  as  full  of  vehemence  and  abandon 
as  hers  was  of  strictness  and  precision  ;  and 
in  one  of  her  letters  she  intimates  how  much 
she  felt  the  want  of  an  **  interraediaire  ou 
plutot  un  interprete"  between  them.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  she  contrived  to  give  to  those 
around  her  the  impression  of  a  somewhat 
unamiable  severity  of  virtue  and  frigidity  of 
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temperament,  and  though  universally  esteem- 
ed and  greatly  admired^  was  too  faultless  to 
be  generally  loved. 

How  such  a  child  as  Mademoiselle  Necker 
came  to  spring  from  two  parents  who  re- 
sembled her  80  little,  were  a  vain  conjecture. 
She  was  from  the  first  the  very  incarnation 
of  genius  and  of  impulse.  Her  precocity 
was  extraordinary,  and  her  vivacity  and  ve- 
hemence both  of  intellect  and  temperament 
baffled  all  her  mother's  efforts  at  regulation 
and  control.  Her  power  of  acquisition  and 
mental  assimilation  was  immense.  At  twelve 
ears  of  age  she  wrote  a  drama  of  social  life, 
which  was  acted  by  herself  and  her  young 
companions.  Her  remarkable  talent  for  con- 
yersation,  and  for  understanding  the  conver- 
sation of  others,  even  at  that  early  period, 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  affec- 
donate  interest  of  many  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  frequented  her  father's  salon ;  and 
in  spite  of  Madame  Necker's  disapproving 
looks,  they  used  to  gather  round  her,  listen- 
ing to  her  sallies,  and  provoking  her  love  of 
argument  and  repartee.  Gibbon,  the  Abb6 
Raynal,  Baron  Grimm,  and  Maro&ontel,  were 
among  these  habitues  of  Necker's  society  at 
that  time,  and  we  can  well  comprehend  the 
ttimulua  which  the  intercourse  with  such 
minds  must  have  given  to  the  budding  intel- 
lect of  his  daughter.  The  frivolity  of  French 
society  was  already  wearing  away  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  events  which  were 
throwing  their  shadows  before  them;  and 
even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  Necker's  own 
taste  would  have  secured  a  graver  and  more 
solid  tone  than  prevailed  in  common  circles. 
The  deepest  interests  of  life  and  of  the  world 
were  constantly  under  discussion.  The  grace 
of  the  old  era  still  lingered  ;  the  gravity  of 
the  new  era  was  stealing  over  men's  minds  ; 
and  the  vivacity  and  brilliancy  which  has 
never  been  wholly  lost  at  Paris,  bound  the 
two  elements  together  in  a  strangely  fasci- 
nating union.  It  was  a  very  hot- bed  for  the 
development  of  a  vigorous  young  brain  like 
that  of  Mademoiselle  Necker.  Her  father, 
too,  aided  not  a  little  to  call  forth  her  pow- 
ers ;  he  was  proud  of  her  talents,  and  loved 
to  initiate  her  into  his  own  philosophic  no- 
tions, and  to  inoculate  her  with  his  generous 
and  lofty  purposes ;  and  from  her  almost 
constant  intercourse  with  him,  and  his  ten- 
derness and  indulgent  sympathy,  so  different 
from  her  mother's  uncaressing  and  somewhat 
oppressive  formalism,  sprung  that  vehement 
and  earnest  attachment  with  which  she  re- 
carded  him  through  life.    This  affection  co- 


lored and  modified  her  whole  existence ;  it 
was  in  fact  the  strongest  and  most  pertina- 
cious feeling  of  her  nature ;  and  her  delinea- 
tion of  it  (in  her  Vie  privee  de  M,  Necker)  is, 
in  spite  of  its  exaggeration,  singularly  beau- 
tiful and  touching.  It  partook,  perhaps,  a 
little  of  the  somewhat  excessive  vivacity 
which  characterized  all  her  sentiments  :*  it 
seems  in  its  impressive  fervor  to  have  re- 
sembled rather  the  devotion  of  a  woman  to 
a  lover  she  adores,  than  the  calm  and  tender 
love  of  a  daughter  to  a  cherished  parent. 
Indeed,  she  more  than  once,  in  her  writings, 
^regrets  that  they  belonged  to  different  gene- 
rations, and  declares  that  Necker  is  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  known  to  whom  she  could 
have  consecrated  her  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  she  had  attained  a 
dangerous  reputation  as  a  wit  and  a  prodigy; 
she  was  passionately  fond  of  the  brilliant  so- 
ciety in  which  she  lived,  but  set  at  naught 
its  restraints,  and  trampled  on  its  convention- 
alities and  biensSances  in  a  style  that  was 
then  rare,  especially  among  young  women, 
but  which  the  men  forgave  in  consideration 
of  her  genius,  and  the  women  in  considera- 
tion of  her  ugliness.  Her  intellect  was  pre- 
ternaturally  developed,  but  her  heart  seems 
not  to  have  been  touched ;  she  wrote  and 
spoke  of  love  with  earnestness,  with  grace, 
even  with  insight;  but  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation and  delineation  only,  not  of  deep 
and  woeful  experience.  She  made  a  ma- 
riage  de  convenance  with  as  cool  and  business- 
like an  indifference  as  if  she  had  been  the 
most  cold  and  phlegmatic  of  women.  She 
was  a  great  heiress,  and  Eric  Baron  de  Stael 
was  a  handsome  man,  of  noble  birth  and 
good  character.  The  consideration  which 
appears  to  have  chiefly  decided  the  choice, 
both  of  herself  and  her  parents,  was  that  he 
was  an  attacks  to  the  Swedish  Embassy,  was 
to  become  Ambassador  himself,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  reside  permanently  in  Paris.  ,  Pa- 


*  We  remember  to  have  heard  a  rather  amusing 
exemplificaiion  of  thie.  WbiUt  living  at  Coppet^  a 
coachman  of  her  father's  had  overturned  some  of 
his  ffuests,  who,  however,  were  not  injured.  When 
she  heard  of  it,  her  first  thought  was,  "  Hon  Dieu  t 
il  aura  pu  verser  mon  plre^  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  summoned  the  unfortunate  coachman  instantly 
to  her  presence.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  she  open- 
ed out  upon  the  astonished  victim  thus :  Francois  1 
savezvous  que  je  suis  une  femme  d^esprit  f "  Poor 
Francois,  not  knowing  whether  he  stood  on  his 
head  or  his  tail,  could  only  answer  by  a  bewildered 
stare.  '^Sachez  donc,'[she  continued,]  eachez  done 
que  j'ai  de  I'esprit — beaucoup  d'esprit — infiniment 
de  Tesprit : — en  bien  I  tout  1  esprit  que  j'ai  je  Tem- 
ploierai  a  vous  faire  passer  votre  vie  dans  un  oachot 
Hj0mai$  vtms  versft  mcnphrt  P* 
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risian  society  had  now  become,  what  it  always 
remained,  an  absolute  necessity  of  existence 
to  Mademoiselle  Necker ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment she  now  made,  she  married  it  rather 
than  the  Baron.  She  never  seems  to  have 
dreamed  of  domestic  happiness,  or  at  least 
of  any  satisfaction  of  the  heart,  in  this  deli- 
berate selection  of  a  husband ;  nor,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  does  she  ever  complain  of  not 
having  found  what  she  did  not  seek.  She 
probably  solaced  herself  by  the  proverb — 
true  enough,  but  we  should  have  thought 
exquisitely  sad  to  a  young  and  ardent  girl  of 
twenty — "  Paris  est  le  lieu  du  monde  oil  I'on 
se  passe  le  mieux  de  bonheur."  After  the 
ceremony,  we  hear  very  Httle  of  M.  de  Stael, 
either  from  his  wife  or  her  friends.  Some- 
times circumstances  separate  them;  some- 
times reunite  them ;  they  seem  to  have 
lived  harmoniously,  but  as  comfortably  when 
apart  as  when  together.  Her  husband  seems 
to  have  been  tacitly  ignored,  except  in  as 
far  as  he  made  her  "Madame  TAmbassa- 
drice." 

The  three  years  that  followed  her  marriage 
were  probably  the  happiest  of  her  life.  She 
was  in  Paris,  the  centre  of  a  varied  and  bril- 
liant society,  where  she  could  not  only  enjoy 
intercourse  with  all  the  greatest  and  most 
celebrated  men  of  that  remarkable  epoch, 
but  could  give  free  scope  to  those  wonderful 
and  somewhat  redundant  conversational  pow- 
ers which  were  at  all  times  her  greatest  dis- 
tinction. We  can  well  imagine  that  her 
singular  union  of  brilliant  fancy,  solid  reflec- 
tion, and  French  vivacity,  must  have  made 
her,  in  spite  of  the  entire  absence  of  personal 
beauty,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  fasci- 
nating of  women.  The  times  too  were  be- 
yond all  others  pregnant  with  that  strange 
excitement  which  gives  to  social  inter- 
course its  most  vivid  charm.  Every  where 
the  minds  of  men  were  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths ;  the  deepest  interests  were  d^ily 
under  discussion ;  the  grandest  events  were 
evidently  struggling  towards  their  birth ;  the 
greatest  intellects  were  bracing  up  their 
energies  for  a  struggle  ''such  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  tho  world  was ;"  the  wildest 
hopes,  the  maddest  prospects,  the  most  som- 
bre terrors,  were  agitating  society  in  turn ; 
some  dreamed  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
world — days  of  halcyon  bliss — a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  some  dreaded  a  convul- 
sion, a  chaos,  a  final  and  irrecoverable  catas- 
trophe; every  thing  was  hurrying  onward 
to  the  grand  deriouenient ;  and  of  this  dinoue- 
ment  Paris  was  to  be  the  theatre,  and  Neck- 
er, the  father  of  our  heroine,  the  guiding  and 


presiding  genius.  All  her  powers  were 
aroused,  and  all  her  feelings  stimulated  to 
the  uttermost;  she  visited,  she  talked,  she 
intrigued,  she  wrote :  her  first  literary  per- 
formance, the  Lettres  tur  Rousseau,  belong 
to  this  date.  They  are  brilliant  and  warm 
in  style ;  but  their  tone  is  that  of  immatu- 
rity. 

These  days  soon  passed.  Then  followed 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  And  now  it  was  that 
all  the  sterling  qualities  of  Madame  de  Stael'a 
character  came  forth.  Her  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  disgust  must  have  been 
more  vivid  than  those  of  most,  for  her/hopes 
had  been  preeminently  sanguine,  and  ner 
confidence  in  her  father's  powers  and  destiny 
unbounded.  Now  all  was  lost :  her  father 
was  discarded,  her  monarch  slain,  her  society 
scattered  and  decimated,  and  Paris  had  lost 
all  its  charms.  Still  she  remained  ;  as  Neck- 
er's  daughter  she  was  still  beloved  by  many 
among  the  people ;  as  the  wife  of  an  ambas- 
sador she  was  as  inviolable  as  any  one  could 
be  in  those  dreadful  days.  With  indomita- 
ble courage,  with  the  most  daring  and  un- 
tiring zeal,  and  the  most  truly  feminine 
devotion,  she  made  use  of  both  her  titles  and 
influence  to  aid  the  escape  of  her  friends, 
and  to  save  and  succor  the  endangered. 
She  succeeded  in  persuading  to  temporary 
mercy  some  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the 
revolutionary  chiefs ;  she  concealed  some  of 
the  menaced  emigres  m  her  house ;  and  it  was 
not  till  she  had  exhausted  all  her  resources, 
and  incurred  serious  peril  to  herself  and 
her  children,  that  she  followed  her  friends 
into  exile.  Her  husband,  whose  diplomatic 
character  was  suspended  for  a  while,  remain- 
ed in  Holland,  to  be  ready  to  resume  his 
functions  at  the  first  favorable  opening.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  joined  her  friends  in  England; 
and  established  herself  in  a  small  house  near 
Richmond,  where  an  agreeable  society  soon 
gathered  round  her,  consisting,  besides  a  few 
English,  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  (whose  life  she  had  saved  by  conceal- 
ing him  in  her  house,  and  then  dismissing 
him  with  a  false  passport,)  M.  d'Arblay, 
(who  afterwards  married  Miss  Burney,)  ami 
one  or  two  female  friends.  Here,  in  spite  of 
poverty,  exile,  and  the  mortification  of  failure, 
and  the  fearful  tidings  which  reached  them 
by  nearly  every  post,  they  continued  to  lead 
a  cheerful  and  not  unprofitable  life. 

"  Their  funds  [eays  Miss  Norris]  were  not  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  war  did  not  favor  the  continuance  of  such  re- 
mittances as  they  mi^ht  otherwise  hope  to  get ; 
yet  their  national  gayety  seems  to  nave  bome 
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them  through  their  diflicalties  with  conaiderable  ' 
credit  to  tlicm^elvea.  We  are  told  that  thie  little 
party  coold  aSbrd  to  parchase  only  one  small  car- 
riage, which  look  two  persons,  and  chat  M.  de 
Narbonne  and  TaltejraDd  alcernately  aeeumed  Ihe 
post  of  footman  as  they  rode  sliout  to  see  the 
coaniry,  reinnvin^  the  glaaa  from  the  back  of  the 
coach  in  order  to  join  io  the  conversatioa  of  those 

"  The  neighljorhood  they  had  chosen  for  their 
midenee  \»  one  Daturally  beautiful,  and  so  cha- 
Taoteristically  English  aa  to  aeem  racy  and  fresh 
to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner:  graleful  to  those  aturm- 
toaaed  spirits  must  have  been  the  scenes  of  rural 
peace  which  there  spread  u bout  them  ;  and  still 
more  grateful  the  kindly  English  hoapilality  which 
awaiinl  them,  [t  wss,  indeed,  a  new  element 
lofused  into  the  half  city,  half  rural  life,  of  the 
then  courtly  suburb ;  and  almost  every  day  some 
ftwh  comer  brought  new  tidings  of  Irouble,  and 
deiolaiion,  and  narrow  eacapea." — p.  164. 

The  harmony  of  this  little  colerie  continued 
without  iot^rruplion  :  "  the  kindly  hospita- 
lity" did  not.  The  Bcandal-lovere  of  Eng- 
land began  to  think  evil  things,  and  lo 
whisper  evil  thoughts  respecting  the  lender 
friendship  that  a^bsieted  between  Madame 
de  Stael  and  M.  de  Narbonne  ;  they  fancied 
it  necessary  to  frown  upon  on  affection  which 
was  alien  to  their  national  habita,  and  some 
of  ihem.  Miss  Burney  among  the  rest,  began 
to  look  coldly  upon  the  colony  of  foreigners, 
who  ventured  to  live  in  England  as  naturally 
and  simply  OS  they  could  have  done  in  France. 
There  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
Tolgar  insinuations  that  were  whispered  about; 
but  their  existence  can  scarcely  excite  aur- 
prise.  For  in  this  country  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  man  and  woman,  unconnected  by 
family  ties,  can  be  friends  without  being 
lovers ;  and  what  we  do  not  understand  it  is 
oor  custom  invariably  to  condemn.  If  we  ever 
nnetioD  such  connections,  it  is  on  the  lacilcon- 
ditioD  that  the  affection  shall  be  limited  in  its 
scope,  unlender  in  its  character,  and  reserved 
in  iU  maoifeslationa.  Such  devoted  friendship 
as  that  which  subsisted  between  Gibbon  and 
Madame  Necker,  M.  de  Narbonne  and  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  Chateaubriand  and  Mudame 
Recamier,*  are  to  us  a  mystery  and  offence. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the 
deepest  sympathy  the  description  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, wheeled  into  the  drawing-room 
of  Madame  Recamier,  when  no  longer  able 
to  walk  thither,  but  uonble  to  forego  the  ac- 

•  To  all  who  wish  to  comprehend  thu  peculiar 
and  moat  beautiful  phuu  of  Frecch  character,  we 
-  Bameslly  recommend  a  most  inlareBling  and  affeo- 
tionato  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  Madame  lUcaoiier, 
which  appeared  in  Fnuer'alihgaxine  for  September, 
IMP,  from  the  pen  of  Hra  Austin. 
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customed  society  where  he  had  spent  every 
evening  far  so  many  happy  and  eventful 
years,  and  of  the  touching  attentions  of  his 
friend  to  cheer  bis  sinking  spirits,  and  sustain 
and  stimulate  his  failing  faculties.  Madame 
de  Stael  herself  has  left  us  a  picture  of  a 
somewhat  similar  friendship,  that  of  the 
Prince  Castel-forte  for  Corinne. 

When  the  reestablisliment  of  something 
like  regular  government  in  France  in  179S 
permitted  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  resume 
his  functions,  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to 
Paris,  and  passed  her  tame  very  happily  for 
the  next  four  years,  alternately  there  and 
with  her  father  at  Coppet,  Then  came  the 
establishment  of  the  Napoleonic  rule,  and 
with  that  ended  Madame  de  Slael's  peace 
and  enjoyment  for  nearly  fifteen  yeara. 
JJonaparte  disliked  her,  feared  her,  perse- 
cuted her,  exiled  her,  and  bullied  and  banish- 
ed every  one  who  paid  her  any  attentions,  or 
showed  her  nny  kindness.  He  first  prohibited 
her  residence  in  Paris,  then  in  France ;  and 
exile  from  her  native  land,  and  from  the  scene 
of  her  social  pleasures  and  social  triumphs, 
was  to  her  almost  as  dreadful  as  a  sentence 
of  death.  Of  course  she  repaid  her  tyran- 
nical persecutor  in  his  own  coin,  and  with 
liberal  interest.  We  need  not  seek  far  for 
the  eiplanation  of  their  mutual  animosity. 
They  were  antipathic  in  their  views,  in 
their  position,  in  every  feeling  of  their  hearts, 
in  every  fibre  of  their  character.  Madame 
de  Stael  was  a  passionate  lover  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  ;  Bonaparte  was  bent  upon  ila 
overthrow.  The  bnlliaacy  and  varied  altrac- 
Uons  of  Madame  de  Stael's  society  made  her 
an  actual  puiaianet  in  Paris;  and  Bona- 
parte hated  rivalry,  and  could  "  bear  no 
brother  near  the  throne."  He  loved  incense 
and  homage;  and,  after  the  ISth  Brumaire, 
she  would  render  him  neither.  She  would 
not  flatter  him,  and  he  could  not  in  his  heart 
despise  her  as  he  desired  to  do,  and  as  he 
wished  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  did.  Then, 
whenever  they  met  in  society  she  bored  him 
dreadfully,  and  he  snubbed  her  rudely.  He 
was  cold  and  reserved, — she  was  vehement 
and  impulsive.  She  stigmatiEed  him  as  an 
enemy  lo  national  freedom ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  an  intriguing  and  *iaiUe 
woman.  They  both  loved  influence  dearly, 
and  neither  would  succumb  to  the  influence  of 
the  other.  All  the  Emperor's  power  and  pres- 
tige could  DOl  extort  from  the  woman  one  in- 
stant of  submission  or  applause, — all  the 
woman's  weapons  of  fascination  were  wasted 
and  blunted  on  the  im pane Crabln  cuirasse  of  the 
despot.   Their  bilred  was  something  instinct 
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ive,  and  almost  physicaK — as  natural  and  in- 
curable as  that  of  cat  and  dog. 

During  her  fourteen  years  of  exile,  Madame 
de  SUiel  led  a  wandering  life  ;  sometimes  re- 
siding at  Coppet;  ever  .and  anon  returning 
for  a  short  time  to  Fraktce,  in  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  remiun  there  litnmolested,  but  soon 
receiving  a  new  order  to  quit.  She  visited 
Germany  tvrice,  Italy  once,  and  at  length 
reached  England,  by  way  of  Russia,  in  1812. 
It  was  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  pro- 
duced the  works  which  have  immortalized  her 
— De  la  Litterature,  De  TAllemagne,  and 
Corinne — and  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, they  were  years  of  great  wretchedness  to 
her;  the  charms  of  Parisian  society,  in  which 
she  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  her  being, 
were  forbidden  to  her ;  she  was  subjected 
to  the  most  annoying  and  petty,  as  well  as 
the  most  bitter  and  cruel  persecutions;  one 
by  one  her -friends  were  prevented  from  visit- 
ing her,  or  punished  with  exile  and  disgrace 
if  they  did  visit  her  ;  she  was  reduced  nearly 
to  solitude — a  state  which  she  herself  de- 
scribes as,  to  a  woman  of  her  vivacious  feelings 
and  irrepressible  besoin  d*epanchement,  almost 
worse  than  death.  The  description  of  her 
sufferings  during  this  part  of  her  life,  which 
she  gives  in  her  Dix  Annees  d'Bxil,  renders 
that  book  one  of  the  most  harassing  and 
painful  we  ever  read  ;  and  when  we  add  to 
all  that  Bonaparte  made  her  endure,  the  re- 
collection of  the  incalculable  amount  of  in- 
dividual mischief  and  anguish  which  he  in- 
flicted on  the  two  thousand  peaceful  English 
travellers  whom  he  seized  in  defiance  of  alTlaw 
and  justice,  and  detained  for  twelve  of  the  best 
years  of  their  life  in  French  prisons,  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  that  the  irritating  torments 
and  privations  which  he  was  himself  after- 
wards to  undergo  at  St.  Helena — unworthy 
and  oppressive  as  they  were — were  nothing 
but  a  well-proportioned  and  richly-merited 
retribution. 

Several  of  the  great  men  whose  society 
she  enjoyed  during  these  memorable  years  of 
wandering,  have  left  on  record  their  impres- 
sion of  her  genius  and  her  manners  ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  uniform  and  self- 
consistent  this  impression  every  where  was. 
She  seems  to  have  excited  precisely  the  same 
emotions  in  the  minds  both  of  German  literati 
and  of  English  politicians — vast  admiration  and 
not  a  little  fatigue.  Her  conversation  was 
brilliant  in  the  extreme,  but  too  apt  to  become 
monologue  and  declamation.  She  was  too 
vivacious  for  any  bat  Frenchmen  :  her  intel- 
lect was  always  in  a  state  of  restless  and 


vehement  activity;  she  seemed  to  need  no 
relaxation,  and  to  permit  no  repose.  In  spite 
of  her  great  knowledge,  her  profound  and 
sagacious  reflections,  her  sparkling  wit,  and 
her  singular  eloquence,  she  nearly  always 
ended  by  wearying  even  her  most  admiring 
auditors:  she  left  them  no  peace ;  she  kept 
them  on  the  stretch ;  she  ran  them  out  of 
breath.  And  there  were  few  of  them  who 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  relish  the  piquant 
mot  of  Talleyrand,  who — when  some  one 
hinted  surprise  that  he  who  had  enjoyed  the 
intimacy  of  such  a  genius  as  Madame  de  Stael 
could  find  pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  a 
contrast  to  her  as  Madame  Grant — answered, 
in  that  deliberate  and  gentle  voice  which  gave 
point  to  all  his  sharpest  sayings,  "  II  faut 
avoir  aim6  Madame  de  Stael  pour  savourerle 
bonheur  d'aimer  une  b^te !"  Schiller,  whom 
she  infested  dreadfully  during  her  stay  in 
Weimar  in  1803-4,  writes  thus  to  Goethe: 

'*  Madame  de  Stael  you  will  find  quite  as  you 
have,  ^  priori^  construed  her :  she  is  all  of  a 
piece ;  there  is  no  adventitiouB,  false,  pathological 
speck  in  her.  Hereby  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  immeasurable  difiference  in  temper  ana 
thought,  one  is  perfectly  at  ease  with  her,  can 
hear  all  from  her,  and  say  all  to  her.  She  repre- 
sents French  culture  in  its  purity,  and  under  a 
most  interesting  aspect.  In  all  that  we  name 
philosophy,  therefore,  in  all  highest  and  ultimate 
questions,  one  is  at  isnue  with  ner,  and  remains  so 
in  spite  of  all  arguing.  But  her  nature,  her  feel- 
ing, is  better  than  her  metaphysics ;  and  her  fine 
understanding  rises  to  the  rank  of  genial.  She 
insists  on  explaining  every  thing,  on  seeing  into  it, 
measuring  it ;  she  allows  nothing  dark,  inacces- 
sible ;  whithersoever  her  torch  cannot  throw  its 
light,  there  nothing  exists  for  her.  Hence  follows 
an  aversion,  a  horror,  for  the  transcendental  philo- 
sophy, which  in  her  view  leads  to  mysticism  and 
superstition.  This  is  the  carbonic  gas  in  which 
she  dies.  For  what  we  call  poetry  there  is  no 
sense  in  ber ;  for  in  such  works  it  is  only  the  pas- 
sionate, the  oratorical,  and  the  intellectual,  that 
she  can  appreciate :  yet  she  will  endure  no  false- 
hood there,  only  does  not  always  recognize  the 
true. 

"  You  will  infer  from  these  few  words  that  the 
clearness,  decided ness,  and  rich  vivacity  of  her 
nature  cannot  but  affect  one  favorably.  One's 
only  grievance  ia  the  altogether  unpredenied  gUb- 
new  of  her  tongue :  you  must  make  yourself  all 
ear  if  you  would  follow  her." 

A  month  afterwards  he  is  beginning  to  feel 
weary  and  satiated. 

"  Your  Exposition'*  (he  writes  to  Goethe)  "  has 
refreshed  me  and  nourished  me.  It  is  highly 
proper  that,  by  such  an  act,  at  this  time,  you  ex- 
press your  contradiction  of  our  {mporlwMi^ 
visitrtsa :  the  case  would  grow  intolerable  else. 
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.  .  Being  sick  at  present,  Knd  gloomy,  it  seema  i 
lo  roe  imposiiible  ibal  I  Hbould  ever  bold  such  die- 
Gonree  again.  .  .  .  Had  she  uken  lesson  of  Jean 
Fftnl,ihe  would  not  have  staid  so  long  ia  Wei- 
mar: let  her  try  it  forother  three  weeks  at  ber 
peril." 

Two  months  later  he  closes  his  notices  of 
the  lady  by  tliis  merciless  sitrcasm  : — "  I 
h«T«  not  been  at  all  well :  the  weather  is  not 
kind  to  nie  ; — besides,  ever  tinee  the  depart- 
urt  of  Madame,  I  have  fell  no  otheraitc 
than  as  if  I  had  risen  from  a  severe  tiek- 

IMM." 

Ooelhe's  account  of  her  issomewhol  more 
deliberate  and  patient,  but  very  similfir  in 
the  main.  He  writes  in  his  Diehtung  tind 
Wahrtit— 

"The  great  qualities  of  this  hlgh-tbinking  and 
high-feeling  auilioress  lis  in  Ibe  view  of  every 
one ;  and  the  reeiilts  of  her  journey  through 
Germany  testify  sufficiently  how  ihe  applied  her 
time  there.  Her  objects  were  manifold :  she 
wished  lo  know  Weimar— to  gain  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  its  moral,  social,  literary  aspects, 
and  whatever  else  it  offered ;  further,  however, 
she  herself  also  wished  to  be  known;  and  endea- 
vored, therefore,  to  give  ber  own  views  currency, 
no  less  than  tn  search  out  our  mode  of  thought. 
Neither  could  she  rest  satisfied  even  here :  she 
mast  also  work  upon  the  senses,  upon  the  feelings, 
npon  the  spirit;  must  etrive  to  awaken  a  certain 
kctivlty  or  vivacity,  with  the  want  of  which  she 
reproached  u'. 

"  Having  nn  notion  ef  inhti  duly  means,  and  to 
what  a  silent,  collected  posture  he  that  under- 
takes it  must  restrict  himself,  she  was  everm 
for  striking  in,  fur  instama  neon  sly  producing 
effect.     In  society,  she  required  there  lo  be  c 
etant  talking  and  discoursing.  .  .  . 

"  To  philosophize  in  society,  means  lo  talk  with 
vivacity  about  insoluble  problems.  This  was  her 
peculiar  pleasure  and  passion.  NatnwHy,  loo, 
she  was  wont  to  carry  it,  in  such  speaking  and 
counter- speaking,  up  to  those  concernti  of  thought 
and  sentiment  which  properly  should  not  be 
spoken  of,  except  between  Gud  and  the  individual. 

she  had  the  habit  of  sticking  fast  on  main  poBi~ 
tions,  and,  as  it  were, not  hearing  rightly  what  the^ 


ever  was  advanced  nootherwisethandialectlcally 
and  problematically,  and  often,  by  stiff-necked 
eontradlclions,  brought  her  lo  despair ;  when  she 
for  the  tirst  time  grew  rightly  amiable,  and  in  the 
roost  brilliant  manner  exhibited  her  talent  of 
thinking  and  replying. 

"More  than  once  I  had  regular  dialogues  with 
ber,  ourselves  two;  in  which  likewise,  however, 
■he  was  burdensome  according  to  her  fashion  ; 
nerw  granting,  on  the  most  iwportonf  Inpici,  a 
tnoment  of  Tejleelion,  but  passionately  demanding 
that  we  should  dispatch  the  deepest  concerns,  the 


[Jan., 

weightiest  occorreuces,  as  lightly  as  if  it  were  a 
game  at  shuttlecock."* 

Some  years  afler  her  first  visit  to  Germany, 
.e  came  to  EoglHad,  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  saw  much  of  ber,  thus  describea 

"On  my  return  I  found  the  whole  fashionable  and 
literary  world  occupied  with  Madame  de  Btael, 
the  most  celebrated  woman  of  this  or  perhaps  any 
dtber  age.  .  .  .  She  treats  me  as  the  person 
whom  she  most  delights  to  honor :  I  am  generally 
ordered  with  her  to  dinner,  as  one  orders  beans 
tnd  bacon;  I  have,  in  consequence,  dined  wilh 
her  at  the  houses  of  almost  all  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters. She  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  surpass 
expectation ;  she  has  every  sort  of  talent,  and 
would  be  universally  popular  If,  in  society,  she 
were  to  conBos  herself  to  her  inferior  talents — 
pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  literature — which  are 
so  much  more  suited  to  conversation  than  her 
eloquence  and  gemus."t 

Lord  Byron  also  saw  much  of  her  both  in 
London  in  1813  and  at  Diodati  in  1816.  In 
the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Cbildo 
Harold,  he  records  ber  virtues  and  atlrec- 
tioos  in  a  piece  of  elaborate  fine  writing,  fit 
only  for  a  tombstone,  and  which  would  be 

Erooounced  inflated  and  tasteless  even  there. 
a  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  however, 
we  meet  with  many  hasty  references  to  her, 
not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  convey  his  genuine  impressions. 
"  I  saw  Curnin  presented  to  Madame  de  Stael 
at  Mackintosh's : — it  was  the  grand  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne  ;  Ibey  were 
both  BO  damned  ugly  that  I  could  not  help 
wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of  France 
and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respect- 
ively such  residences."  .  .  .  .  "  Madame 
de  Stael-Holstein  has  lost  one  of  her  young 
barons,  who  has  been  carbonadoed  by  a  vile 
Teutonic  adjutant — kilt  and  killed  inacofi'ee- 
house  at  Scrawsenhauaen.  Corinne  is,  of 
course,  what  all  mothers  must  be  ;  but  will, 
1  venture  to  prophesy,  do  what  few  mothere 
couid — write  an  essay  upon  it.  She  cannot 
exist  without  a  grievance — and  some  body  to 
see  or  read  how  much  grief  becomes  her." 
....  "To-day  I  dine  wilh  Mackintosh  and 
Mrs.  Stale— (»i  John  Bull  may  be  pleased  to 
denominate  Corinne) — whom  I  saw  last  night 
at  Covenl-Oarden,  yawning  over  the  humor 


*  It  is  iuterestiug.  after  readiDg  what  Bthillerand 
Goethe  tiiought  of  Uadame  de  Stael.  to  read  what 
the  ladj,  in  ber  turn,  thought  of  them.  (3m  ber 
L'AllBKognt,  part  iL,  ch.  vii.  and  viiL)  Shs  wat 
more  oomplimeutary  llian  the  gentlemen. 

t  Mmuin  of  MaekifitOMh,  u.  3&1. 
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of  Fabtaff."  ....  "To-day  (Tuesday)  a 
very  pretty  billet  from  Madame  la  Baronne 
de  Stael-Holstein.  She  is  pleased  to  be 
much  pleased  with  my  mention  of  her  and 
her  last  work  in  my  notes.  I  spoke  as  I 
thought.  Her  works  are  my  delight,  and  bo 
is  she  herself — for  half  an  hour.  But  she  is 
a  woman  by  herself,  and  has  done  more  in- 
tellectually than  all  the  rest  of  them  together ; 
— she  ought  to  have  been  a  man."  .... 
"Asked  for  Wednesday  to  dine  and  meet  the 
Stael.  I  don't  much  like  it ; — she  always  talks 
of  myself  or  Aerself,  and  I  am  not  (except  in 
soliloquy,  as  now)  much  enamored  of  either 
subject — especially  of  one's  works.  What 
the  devil  shall  I  say  about  De  VAllemagne? 
I  like  it  prodigiously ;  but  unless  I  can 
twist  my  admiration  into  some  fantastical 
expression,  she  won't  believe  me ;  and  I 
know  by  experience  that  I  shall  be  over- 
whelmed by  fine  things  about  rhyme,  &c." 
.  .  .  .  "  The  Stael  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  less  loquacious  than  heretofore. 
We  are  now  very  good  friends ;  though  she 
asked  Lady  Melbourne  whether  I  really  had 
any  bonhommie.  She  might  as  well  have 
asked  that  question  before  she  told  C.  L. 
'  c'est  un  d^mon.'  True  enough — but  rather 
premature,  for  she  could  not  have  found  it 
out."  .  .  .  When  in  Switzerland,  he  wrote  : 
"Madame  de  Stael  has  made  Coppet  as 
agreeable  as  society  and  talent  can  make  any 
place  on  earth."  ....  "She  was  a  good 
woman  at  heart,  and  the  cleverest  at  bottom, 
but  spoilt  by  a  wish  to  be — she  knew  not 
what.  In  her  own  house  she  was  amiable  ; 
in  any  other  person's  you  wished  her  gone, 
and  in  her  own  again." 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  what 
Madame  de  Stael  was  in  miscellaneous  society: 
in  the  more  intimate  relations  of  life,  few  per- 
sons were  ever  more  seriously  or  steadfastly 
beloved.  She  was  an  excellent  hostess,  and 
one  of  the  most  warm,  constant,  and  zealous 
of  friends— on  the  whole,  an  admirable,  love- 
able,  but  somewhat  overpowering  woman. 
On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  she  rushed 
back  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  with  few 
intervals  till  her  death,  filling  her  drawing- 
rooms  with  the  brilliant  society  which  she 
enjoyed  so  passionately,  and  of  which  she 
was  herself  the  brightest  ornament.  Bat  she 
survived  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  only 
a  short  time;  her  constitution  had  been 
seriously  undermined  by  the  fatigues  and  irri- 
tations she  had  undergone,  and  the  died  in 
July,  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  Her 
last  literary  prodaction  was  the  "  Considera- 


tions sur  la  Revolution  Fran9aise,"  which 
she  began  with  a  view  of  vindicating  her 
father's  memory,  and  intended  as  a  record  of 
his  public  life. 

We  have  no  idea  of  attempting  any  criti- 
cism, or  even  any  general  description  of  her 
various  works :  such  a  task,  if  executed  with 
care  and  completeness,  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  our  limits — if  discharged  in  a  hasty 
and  perfunctory  manner,  would  be  worse 
than  unsatisfactory.  The  peculiar  dmrm  of 
her  writings  arises  from  the  mixture  of  brilli- 
ancy  and  depth  which  they  exhibit:  a  brilli- 
ancy which  is  even  more  than  French — a 
profundity  which  is  almost  German.  You 
cannot  read  a  page  without  meeting  with 
some  reflection  which  you  wish  to  transfer 
to  your  memory,  or  your  commonplace  book.* 
These  reflections  are  not  always  sound  ;  but 
they  are  always  ingenious  and  sugjrestive. 
L'Allemagne,  though  incomplete  and  often 
superficial,  is  perhaps  as  nearly  a  true  deline- 
ation of  Germany  as  France  could  tnke  in, 
and  shows  wonderful  power  of  thought,  as 
Corinne  shows  wonderful  depth  of  insight 
and  of  feeling.  These  are  the  two  works — 
Corinne  especially — by  which  she  will  live; 
and  both  were  the  production  of  her  mature 
years :  she  was  thirty-eight  when  she  wrote 
the  latter,  and  forty-two  when  she  finished 
the  former.  Yet  in  both  there  is  the  pas- 
sionate earnesmess — the  vehement  eloquence 
— the  generous  warmth  of  youth.  From  first 
to  last  there  was  nothing  frivolous,  artificial, 
or  heartless,  in  Madame  de  Stael :  she  hsd 
nothing  French  about  her,  except  her  untir- 
ing vivacity  and  her  sparkling  wit.f     On  the 

*  For  example,  we  have  juet  met  with  the  follow- 
ing in  her  chapter  "de  Tamour  dana  le  roariage,'' 
(L'AlIemflgne.)  *'La  gloire  elle-metne  ne  caurait 
etre  poar  une  femme  qu^un  deuii  iclatant  du 
bonheur.^^  In  Corinne  we  find — **Ce  sont  lea 
caract^res  passionn^s,  bien  plus  que  lee  caract^rcs 
legera,  qui  eont  capablee  de  folie.'^  "  L*a8pe2t  de  la 
nature  eneeigne  la  resignation,  mais  ne  pent  rien 
Bur  rincertitude."  ^'Les  Romaina  n'avoient  pas 
cet  aride  principe  d'utilit6,  qui  fertilise  nuelquea 
coins  de  terre  de  plus,  en  frappant  de  stet'ilite  le 
vaste  domaine  du  sentiment  et  de  la  pens^e.''  **Lb 
vie  religieuae  eat  an  combat^  et  non  pas  un  bymne.*' 

f  It  waa  rather  esprit  than  what  we  generally 
mean  by  *'  wit:''  she  waa  eminently  spirituel  in  her 
conversation,  but  not  a  sayer  of  bons  mots.  Few 
of  her  reparteea  or  witticiama  have  been  recorded. 
One  indeed  we  remember,  which  ahowa  how  for- 
midable she  might  have  been  in  thb  line.  An  nn- 
fortunate  man,  finding  himself  seated  at  dinner 
between  her  and  her  friend  Madame  Recamier, 
could  think  of  nothing  better  to  open  the  conver- 
sation with  than  the  fade  compliment — "Me  void 
entre  Peaprit  et  la  beaut^.'*  Now,  Madame  de  Stael 
neither  onose  that  she  should  be  considered  deati- 
tnte  of  beauty  nor  that  her  friend  should  be  e^ 
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contrary,  a  tone  of  the  profonndest  melan- 
choly runs  throughout  all  her  wriungs,  A 
short  time  before  her  death  she  said  to 
Chateaubriand :  "  Je  suis  ce  que  j'ai  toujoura 
i\.6 — vive  et  triate."  It  '\a  m  Corinne,  espe- 
cially, but  also  in  Delphine,  that  we  trace  that 
indencribable  sadness  which  seems  insepar- 
able from  noble  minds — :the  crown  of  thorns 
which  genius  must  erer  wear.  It  was  not 
with  her,  as  with  so  many,  the  dissipation  of 
Toalhful  illusions — the  disenchantment  of  the 
ideal  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  the  fancies  and  paintings  of  enthu- 
uasm,  were  neither  dimmed  nor  tarnished  for 
her,  even  by  the  approach  of  death;  she 
could  dream  of  earthly  happiness,  and  tbirated 
for  it  sUll;  hut  she  felt  that  she  bad  never 
tasted  it  as  she  was  capable  of  cooceiviog  it; 
she  had  never  lored  as  she  eoald  love  and 
yearned  to  love ;  of  all  her  facullies  she 
touchingly  complained,  "  the  only  one  that 
had  been  fully  developed  was  the  faculty  of 
suffering."  Surrounded  by  the  most  brilli- 
ant men  of  genius,  bebved  by  a  host  of 
faithful  and  devoted  friends,  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  unsurpassed  attractions,  she  was  yet 
doomed  to  mourn  "the  solitude  of  life." 
No  affection  filled  up  ber  whole  heart,  called 
forth  all  ber  feelings,  or  satisGed  her  passion- 
ate longings  after  lelicity ;  the  union  of  souls, 
which  slie  could  imagine  so  vividly  and  paint 
in  such  glorious  colors,  was  denied  to  her-— 
and  all  tne  rest  "  availed  her  nothing."  With 
a  mind  teeming  with  ricK  and  brilliant 
thoughts,  with  a  heart  melting  with  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  passionate  emotions,  she  had 
no  on& — no  onb^ — to  appreciate  the  one  and 
reciprocate  the  other;  she  bad  to  live  "ihf 
inner  life"  alone;  to  tread  the  weary  and 
dusty  thoroughfares  of  existence,  with  no 
bund  clasped  in  hers,  no  sympathizing  voice 
to  whisper  strength  and  consolation  when 
the  path  grew  rough  and  thorny,  and  the 
lamp  burnt  Sickering  and  low.  Nay,  more, 
she  had  to  "  keep  a  stern  tryste  with  death," 
— to  walk  towards  the  Great  Darkness  with 
none  to  bear  her  company  to  the  margin  of 
the  cold  stream,  to  send  a  cheering  voice 
over  the  black  waters,  and  to  give  her  ren- 
davous  upon  the  farther  shore.  What  won- 
der then  that  she  sometimes  faltered  and 
grew  faint  under  the  solitary  burden,  and 
"sickened  at  the  unshared  light !"  The  con- 
solation offered  by  a  poet  of  our  own  day  to 
the  sorrowing    children  of  genius   did  noi 


always  sufBce  for  ber — rarely  at  all  times  can 
it  sumoe  for  any. 

Because  the  few  with  signal  virtue  crowned, 


Wiahi 


)t  thy  Houl  less  wise  or  less  refined. 


udered  d«atitat«  of  wit :  she  wu  llismfore  fsr  from 
flMtered  by  the  Tapprochement,  sod  tamed  round 
upon  her  Bmirking  victim  with— "Ooil  et  mob 
ij„-:  "nnsml'antrBl" 


True  that  the  amsl!  delights  which  every  day 

Cheer  snd  distract  tlie  pilgrim,  ire  not  theirs  ; 
Trne  that,  iho'  free  from  Passion's  lawless  swsy, 

k  loftier  being  brings  severer  cares  ; 
Vet  have  ihey  special  pleasures,  even  mirth, 

By  those  undreamed  of  who  have  only  trod 
Life's  valley  smooth ;  and  if  the  rolling  earth 

To  their  nice  ear  have  many  a  painful  tone, 
They  know,  man  doth  not  live  by  joy  alone. 

But  by  the  presence  of  the  power  of  God."* 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  France 
men  associated  with  Madame  de  Stael  both 
socially  snd  historically.  Both  lived  in  her 
intimacy  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
both  were  closely  connected  with  the  great 
events  with  which  she,  either  as  an  actor  or 
a  sufferer,  was  mixed  up.  Talleyrand  was 
her  intimate  of  the  eighteenth,  and  Benjamin 
Constant  of  the  nineteenlb  century.  They 
were  two  of  the  most  distinctive  anl  strongly 
marked  characters  of  their  day,  and  As  such 
would  well  deserve  a  fuller  delineation  and 
analysis  than  we  can  afford  them.  Each  was 
the  type  of  a  class  and  of  a  genus,  and  we 
question  whether  strict  justice  has  yet  been 
done  to  either.  Talleyrand  has  been  es- 
pecially maltreated  by  common  fame.  By 
most  who  know  his  name,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  second  Macchiavelli,  as  little  understood 
and  as  ruthlessly  slandered  as  the  first;  an 
intriguing  and  unprincipled  diplomatist,  a 
heartless  ptriifieur — the  very  incarnation  of 
political  profligacy  and  shameless  tergiversa- 
tion. His  portraits  have  almost  all  been 
drawn  by  his  foes ;  by  those  whom  he  bad 
baffled,  or  by  those  whom  be  had  deserted  ; 
by  those  whom  his  pungent  sarcasms  had 
wounded,  or  whom  his  superior  address  had 
mortified ;  and  his  own  memoirs,  from  his 
own  hand,  are  to  remain  a  sealed  book  ull, 
by  the  death  of  every  one  whom  they  could 
compromise,  (or,  say  his  enemies,  who  could 
contradict  them,)  they  have  become  interest- 
ing to  the  historian  atone.  Talleyrand  was 
something  very  difi'erenl  from  the  popular 
conception  of  him.  He  was  a  profound 
thinker ;  he  had  strong  political  opinions,  if 
he  bad  no  moral  principles  ;  be  was  at  least 
as  bold,  daring,  and  decided  in  action  as  he 
was  sagacious  in  council ;  his  political  and 
social  tact,  which  is  wisdom  so  quick  and 
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piercingr'as  to  seem  unreasoning,  had -the 
promptitude  and  certainty  of  an  instinct ;  and 
living  in  constant  intercourse,  hostile  or  friend- 
ly, with  th%  ablest  men  of  that  stirring  epoch, 
he  acquired  an  undisputed  ascendancy  over 
them  all,  by  the  simple  influence  of  a  keener 
intellect  and  a  subtler  tongue. 

Far  from  being  devoid  of  political  predilec- 
tions and  convictions,  his  whole  career,  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  Slates- General,  show- 
ed that  both  were  very  strong  in  him.  He 
had  thought  deeply  and  he  felt  keenly.  That 
much  of  personal  feeling  entered  into  the 
motives  which  determined  him  to  the  course 
he  took,  and  that  much  of  egotism  and  scorn 
of  his  fellow-men  mingled  with  and  alloyed 
his  lofty  and  persevering  ambition,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  is  not  be  wondered  at.  We 
must  read  his  character  and  career  by  the 
light  which  his  early  history  throws  over  it, 
and  we  shall  find  there  enough  amply  to  ex- 
plain both  his  steady  preference  for  consti- 
tutional liberty  after  the  English  model,  and 
the  ardor  and  determination  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  most  active  ranks  of 
the  revolutionists. 

He  had  suffered  too  much  under  the  old 
regime  not  to  desire  to  sweep  away  a  system 
which  permitted  such  injustices  as  he  had 
endured.  He  had  seen  too  thoroughly  the 
hollowness  and  rottenness  of  every  thing 
around  him — the  imbecile  feebleness  of  the 
court,  the  greediness  and  impiety  of  the 
Church,  the  selfish  and  heartless  profligacy 
of  the  higher  ranks — to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  was  much  worth  preserving  in  the 
existing  state  of  things.  He  had  too  fine  a 
fancy  and  too  powerful  a  mind  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  measure  in  the  hopes  then 
entertained  by  all  the  more  '^  erected  spirits" 
of  the  nation,  of  an  era  of  glorious  social 
regeneration.  He  was  a  bishop  against  his 
will ;  he  had  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  all 
the  elegant  immoralities  of  Paris ;  and  he 
had  studied  and  conversed  with  Voltaire.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  France,  but  having  been  lamed 
by  an  accident  arising  from  the  combined 
neglect  of  parents  and  menials,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  one  of  those  acts  of  family  tyranny 
then  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  forego  his 
birthright,  and  accept  the  destiny  of  younger 
sons  in  that  age  and  of  that  rank, — viz.,  to 
go  into  the  Church.  Without  being  allowed 
to  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  his  nurse's  cottage  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical Beminary  of  Saint  Snfpice,  and  thence 
to  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
made  a  priest  witl]|put  the  slightest  attention 
either  to  his  wiBhes  or  his  character.  Boiling 


I  over  with  youthful  passions,  with  healthy 
energy,  with  splendid  talents,  with  mundane 
tastes,  he  was  condemned  by  an  act  of 
flagrant  injustice  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  of 
inaction,  and  of  religious  duties  which,  in  the 
case  of  one  so  devoid  of  devotional  sentiment 
as  he  was,  could  only  be  the  most  loathsome 
and  wearisome  hypocrisy.  What  wonder  that 
a  mighty  wrong  like  this  should  have  sunk 
into  his  mind,  and  greatly  modified  his  view:s 
and  feelings,  even  if  it  did  not  sour  his 
temper  ?  At  college  he  brooded  over  his 
mortification,  and  looked  his  destiny  in  the 
face,  and  deliberately  took  his  course.  With 
rare  powers  like  his,  he  felt  that  obscurity 
was  impossible,  but  that  he  must  rise  by  a 
different  ladder  from  the  one  he  would  him- 
self have  chosen.  He  resolved  to  triumph 
over  those  who  had  degraded  him «  but  to 
whom  he  knew  himself  in  every  way  supe- 
rior ;  and  he  prepared  himself  to  do  so  by 
sedulous  and  earnest  study.  He  spoke  little, 
he  reflected  much.  Naturally  both  intelli- 
gent and  ardent,  he  taught  himself  to  become 
well-informed,  reserved,  and  self- restrained  ; 
and  from  the  training  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  given  to  its  servants,  he 
learned  that  untiring  and  watchful  patience, 
that  deep  insight  into  men,  that  quick  appre- 
ciation of  circumstances,  those  gentle  and  in- 
sinuating manners,  that  habitual  quietude, 
that  prompt  and  well-timed  activity,  which 
were  his  most  distinguishing  qualities  through 
life,  and  his  chief  instruments  of  success. 
When  he  had  completed  his  theological 
studies  he  entered  the  world — to  enjoy  it  and 
subdue  it.  He  was  known  as  the  Abb^  de 
Perigord.  "  Contrari6  dans  les  gouts,  [says 
Mignet,]  il  y  entra  en  m^content,  pr^t  a  y 
agir  en  r^volutionnaire.  11  y  obtint,  dds 
Tabord,  1h  reputation  d*un  homme  avec  lequel 
il  fallait  compter,  et  qui,  ay  ant  un  beau  nom, 
un  grand  calme,  infiniment  d'esprit,  quelque 
chose  de  gracieux  qui  captivait,  de  malicieux 
qui  effrayait,*  beaucoupd'ardeur  contenue  par 

*  Talleyrand,  at  his  first  entrance  into  society, 
armed  himself  with  that  fine  and  subtle  wit  whioh 
has  made  him  so  renowned,  and  by  one  or  two 
crushing  repartees,  made  himself  both  respected  and 
feared.  But  in  general  at  this  period  his  sayings 
were  distinguished  rather  for  finenesM  than  severity. 
He  was  in  the  saloon  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  when 

the  Duchess  De  N was  announced.     She  was  a 

lady  whose  adventures  were  then  the  talk  of  all 
Paris,  and  an  exclamation  of  Ob !  oh !  escaped  the 
Abb^,  so  loud  that  the  Duchess  who  enterea  at  that 
moment  heard  it  As  soon  as  the  company  were 
seated  round  the  table,  the  lady  said,  **  Je  voudrais 
bien  savoir,  M.  TAbb^,  pourquoi  vous  avex  dit  Ok  I 
oh  I  lorsque  je  suis  entree  f "  "  Point,  Madame,  [re- 
plied Uie  Abb^,]  vous  avei  mal  entendu.  J'ai  dit 
Ahlahr 
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one  prudence  suffisante  et  coaduite  par  une 
extreme  adresse,  devait  n^cessairement  reus- 


8ir." 

He  soon  became  Agent- general  for  the 
clergy — an  office  of  great  influence  and  im- 
portance— and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Autun; 
and  ^hen  the  States- General  met,  be  was 
elected  as  deputy  from  the  diocese.  He  was 
now  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  at  once 
embraced  the  popular  side,  and  became  pro- 
minent and  powerful.  His  voice  was  raised 
in  favor  both  of  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
equality  of  civil  rights.  He  supported  the  union 
of  the  three  orders — the  first  great  step  of 
the  Revolution  ;  he  persuaded  the  Assembly 
to  decide  against  those  mandats  impirati/s, 
which  would  have  made  its  members  the  mere 
slaves  and  mouth- pieces  of  iheir  constituents  ; 
he  was  one  of  eight  who  was  selected  to  pre- 
pare the  New  Constitution  which  was  to  re- 
generate the  country  ;  he  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  a  system  of  National  Education, 
and  the  memoir  which  he  presented  to  the 
Assembly  not  only  obtained  an  instant  and 
vast  celebrity,  but  formed  the  foundation  of 
ths  plan  then  adopted,  and  which  exists  with 
little  change  to  the  present  day.  Besides 
these  labors,  he  paid  special  attention  to  the 
finances,  which  were  then  in  a  most  deplora- 
ble condition  ;  he  supported  the  proposals  of 
Necker ;  and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
Assembly  resolved  on  the  seizure  and  sale  of 
all  ecclesiastical  property  as  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  on  the  reduction  of  the  clergy  from 
Ihe  position  of  independent  proprietors  to 
that  of  salaried  employes.  In  domg  this  he 
proposed  to  improye  the  condition  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  while  he  hoped  at  the  same 
time  to  avert  a  national  bankruptcy.  At  the 
'  same  time  he  supported  the  equalization  of 
imposts,  and  the  entire  suppression  of  all  feudal 
and  seignorial  rights.  Finally,  he  was  ap- 
appointed  by  his  colleagues  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  the  nation,  explaining  and  justify- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  so 
admirably  did  he  discharge  this  function, 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  Presi- 
dent by  a  large  majority. 

What  might  have  been  his  course  during 
the  subsequent  and  more  stormy  phases  of 
the  Revolution,  we  cannot  pretend  to  conjec- 
ture. Happily  for  him,  he  was  saved  from 
having  to  take  a  part  in  scenes  where  almost 
any  part  would  have  been  questionable,  ob- 
jectionable, and  unsafe.  .  He  had  resigned,  or 
rather  abjured,  his  clerical  functions,  and 
early  in  1792  was  sent  to  England  on  a  di- 
plomatic mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
substitute  a  national  for  a  €<mrt  alliance. 


Thirty-eight  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  he  was  again  accredited  to  the 
same  country  on  a  similar  errand.  His  first 
and  last  diplomatic  acts  at  least  w^re  consist- 
ent and  in  unison.  He  remained  in  England 
(with  the  exceplion  of  a  short  visit  to  Paris) 
till  the  following  year,  when  Robespierre  pro- 
scribed him,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  country  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  His  residence  here,  chiefly  in 
the  society  of  Madame  de  Stael,  increased 
his  admiration  of  our  institutions,  but  he  was 
ill  received  in  the  higher  circles — being  re- 
garded partly  as  an  apostate  priest,  partly  as  a 
reputed  profligate,  partly  as  an  intriguing  re- 
volutionist. But  those  who  knew  him  at  this 
period  describe  him  as  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  companions,  quiet,  gentle,  caressing 
and  attentive — speaking  little,  but  when  he 
did, speak,  compressing  volumes  into  a  single 
phrase.  Champfort  relates,  that  when 
Khuilhi^re  observed,  "  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi 
j*ai  la  reputation  d'etre  m^chant :  je  n'ai  fait 
qu*une  mdchancete  dans  ma  vie," — Talley- 
rand, who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  sat  at  a  distant  corner  of  the  room, 
asked,  with  deliberate  significance,  "Et  quand 
finira-t-elle  ?"  On  another  occasion,  when 
relating  some  atrocity  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
his  auditor  remarked,  "  Mais  Thomme  qui  a 

§u  commettre  une  pareille  action  est  capable 
*assa8siner."     **  D'assassiner,  non ....  [said 
Talleyrand    reflectively] ....  d'empoisonner. 


oui. 


»»♦ 


Proscribed  from  France  and  banished  from 
England,  M.  de  Talleyrand  went  to  America, 
and,  as  a  memoir  which  he  afterwards  read 
before  the  National  Institute  testifies,  did  not 
waste  his  time  while  there.  But  when  a  bet- 
ter day  began  to  dawn  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  Cb6nier,  at  the  instigation 
of  Madame  de  Stael,  procured  a  decree  of 
the  Convention,  erasing  his  name  from  the 
list  of  emigrants,  and  permitting  his  return. 
He  reentered  France,  and  after  a  short  inter- 
val was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  AGairs  un- 
der the  Directory;  but  as  they  became  more 
and  more  imbecile,  and  a  change  more  and 
more  inevitable  and  desirable,  he  was  or  con- 
trived to  be  dismissed  in  the  early  part  of 
1799,  and  thus  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
assist  Bonaparte  in  his  revolution  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  re- 
gard as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  greatest 
service  he   ever  rendered   to   his   country. 

*  A  friend  having  spoken  of  Sieyes  as  **  une 
homme  profond,** — ''Profond. ..  .oe  n'est  pas  le 
mot,  [aaia  Talleyrand ;]  c'est  oreoz,  tr^  ereux,  que 
vonsvoiilt  dire." 
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Madame  de  Stael  never  forgave  his  adhesion 
to  the  popular  young  hero.*  But  Talleyrand 
saw  that  France  was  perishing  for  want  of  a 
government ;    that  her  poliiical  notabilities 
were  neither  honest  enough,  wise  enough, 
nor  able  enough  to  rescue  and  regenerate 
her  ;  disorder  in  the  finances,  disorganization 
in  the  interior,  and  disaster  abroad,  all  cla- 
mored   loudly  for   a  change;    and   in   the 
vigorous  intellect,  gigantic  sagacity,  and  iron 
will  of  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy,  Talley- 
rand, like  most  Frenchmen,  recognized  the 
man  for   the   crisis — Vhomme  neceasaire,  as 
Necker  termed  him.    The  mode  in  which  the 
Directory  and  its  councils  were  overthrown 
was  audacious  and    violent    enough ;    but 
the  result   went  far  to  justify   the  actors. 
Order  at  home  and  victory  abroad  followed 
in  quick  succession;  the  finances  were  re- 
stored ;    confidence   was   reawakened ;    the 
funds  rose  ;*{'  an  admirable  system  of  admi- 
nistration was   established ;   France  was  at 
once  reconstituted,  after  ten  years  of  misery, 
crime,  and  chaos;  and  the  period  from  1800 
to  1807,  during  which  Talleyrand  was  the 
principal  minister,  was  beyond  example  the 
most  glorious  in  her  annals.      It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  work  of  Talleyrand's  earlier 
years  was  upset:  much  however  remained 
indestructible.  It  is  true  that  under  Napoleon 
France  enjoyed   only  the  shadow  of  those 
parliamentary  institutions   to  which  Talley- 
rand was  sincerely  attached,and  which  formed 
part  of  the  original  constitution  urged  upon  and 
adopted  by  the  First  Consul :  but  probably 
by  this  time  the  experienced  minister  had  be- 
gun to  feel  that  at  that  crisis  a  man  was  more 
important  than  an  institution — which  it  must 
be  allowed  bad  not  been  attended  with  any 
brilliant  success.     It  is  true  that  during  his 
period  of  office  Talleyrand  had  to  sanction 
and  transact  muny  acts  of  injustice  and  op- 

*  When  *'  DelphiDe''  appeared,  Madame  de  Stael 
was  currently  reported  to  have  drawn  both  herself 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand  therein — herself  as  Delphine, 
him  as  Madame  de  Vernon.  Talleyrand  met  her 
shortly  afterwards,  and  paid  her  the  usual  compli- 
ments on  the  performance,  adding,  in  his  grentiest 
and  sweetest  voice,  the  keen  sarcasm,  "  Oo  m*aasure 
qne  nous  y  eommes  tous  lea  deux,  vous  et  moi, 
otffuistB  en/emmeB," 

f  An  enemy  of  Talleyrand  haying  hinted  to 
3onapart«  that  the  ez-abbs  had  become  yery  rich, 
and  probably  by  no  very  creditable  means»  the  First 
Consul  took  him  to  task  in  his  usual  rude  and 
brusque  manner.  "  On  m'assure  que  vous  dies  tr^ 
riohe,  oitoyen;  comment  oela  se  peut-ilff"  "  Rien 
de  plus  simple,  [replied  the  ready-witted  and  im- 

Serturbable  courtier;]  j'ai  achete  lee  rentes  la  vtille 
a  dix-huit  Bmmaire,  et  je  lea  ai  revendus  le  lende- 
main,"  Gould  there  be  a  more  effective  silencer,  or 
a  mora  delicate  and  subtle  compliment  f  Bona- 
parte had  not  anotiiar  word  to  say. 


pression  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  witness 
much  tyranny  at  home ;  but  he  probably  sa- 
tisfied   himself  with  reflecting  that  he  was 
serving  his  chief  and  aggrandizing  \m  country. 
He  quitted  office  after  the  Peace  of  TiUit, 
when  France  was  at  her  culminating  point. 
He  set  his  face  steadily  against  the  Empe- 
ror's subsequent  aggressions.    He  condemned 
the  invasion  of  Spain  so  severely,  that  Napo- 
leon, in  deep  indignation,  deprived  him  of  his 
dignity   at   court    as    Grand    Chamberlain. 
His  deep  and  far-seeing  sagacity  probably 
perceived  that  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
had  blinded  and  impaired  his  genkis,  and 
that  he  had  embarked  in  a  course  which  must 
lead  to  ultimate  reaction  and  ruin.     In  all 
likeUhood  this  ruin  was  greatly  hastened  by 
his  retirement  from  the   direction  of  affairs, 
for  his  coolness,   patience,  and  wisdom  had 
often  tempered  the  hastiness  and  impetuosity 
of  Napoleon.    **  Le  grand  esprit  de  Napoleon 
et  le  bon  sens  de  M.  de  Talleyrand  [says 
Mignet]    semblaient  faits  Tun  pour  Tautre. 
Ce   quil   y  avait  d'inventif,  de  f^cond,  de 
hardi,  d'imp6tueux,  dans  le  premier,  avait 
besoin  de  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  net,  de  froid» 
d'avii'^,  de  btr,  dans  le  second.     L'un  avait 
le  g^nie  de  Taction,  Tautre  celui  du  conseil. 
L*un  projetait  tout  ce  qu*il  y  avait  de  grand, 
Tautre  ^vitait  tout  ce  qu*il  y  avait  de  dange- 
reux ;  et  le  fougue  cr^Htrice  de  Tun  pouvait 
dtre  heureusement  temper  6e  par  la  lenteur 
circonspecte  de  I'autre.     M.  de  Talleyrand 
savait  faire  perdre  du  temps  k  Vempereur 
lorsque  sa  colore  ou  sa  passion  I'auraient 
pouss6  a  des  mesures  pr6cipit^es,  et  lui  don- 
nait  le  moyen  de  se  montrer  plus  habile  en 
devenant  plus  calme.     Aussi,  disait-il  avec 
une  exag^ration  spirituelle  dans  la   forme» 
mais  non  sans  v^rit^  :  'L'Empereur  a  ^t^  com- 
promis   le  jour  ou  il  a  pu  faire  un  quart 
d*heure  plus  tot  ce  que  j*obtenais  quil  fit  un 
quart  d  heure  plus  tard.'*     La  perte  d'un 
pareil   conseiller  dut  4tre  un  malheur  pour 
lui,  en  attendant  qu'elle  devint  un  danger."f 


*  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  this  aoooimt 
tallies  with  that  giyen  bj  M.  Thiers,  in  his  Cansu- 
lat  et  V Empire,  **Toutefoi8,  il  avait  lin  m6rite 
moral,  c'6tait  d'aimer  la  paix  sous  un  maitre  qui 
aimait  la  guerre ;  et  de  le  laisser  yoir.  Dou6  dam 
ffoiit  exqms,  d*un  tact  sur,  mime  d/une pareeee  utile, 
il  pouyait  rendre  de  y^ritables  seryicee^  seulement 
en  opposant  a  Tabondance  de  parole,  de  plume,  et 
d*action  da  Premier  Consul,  sa  sobri4t6,  sa  parfiute 
mesnre,  etm  penchant  mime  d  ne  rien /aire, 

f  No  government  which  disgraced  Talleyrand  or 
was  deserted  by  him  eyer  prospered  long  alter  his 
retirement  "Sire,  [said  he  once,  hy  way  of  expla- 
nation of  the  faot,  to  Louis  XYUL,]  il  y  a  quelque 
ehoee  ineznlieable  en  moi  qui  porte  malheur  anz 
gouvernttmeniK  qui  me  negligent'' 
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Napoleon  never  forgave  Talleyrand  his 
condemnation  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  He 
hated  him,  as  he  hated  all  who  opposed  his 
will  or  criticised  his  measures ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  him  too  well  not  to  fear 
him.  He  suspected  his  designs  and  dreaded 
his  intrigues ;  but  he  dared  not  take  any  de- 
cided steps  against  him,  and  Talleyrand  was 
far  too  wary  to  give  him  any  excuse.  Un- 
der the  irritating  influence  of  these  feelings, 
the  Emperor  lost  no  opportunity  of  menacing 
and  insulting  the  retired  minister,  often  in 
the  vulgarest  and  rudest  manner.  Some  of 
these  sallies  Talleyrand  endured  with  the 
imperturbable  and  impassive  manner  which 
distinguished  him,  some  he  retorted  withf 
spirit  and  success.*  But  those  who  read  the 
account  of  the  scenes  which  passed  between 
these  amis  d*autrefois  will  find  little  reason 
either  for  wonder  or  for  blame,  if  the  ex- 
minister's  patriotic  desire  for  the  termination 
of  Napoleon's  reign  was  heightened  by  some- 
thing of  personal  animosity.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Talleyrand  remained  in  a  state  of  watch- 
ful inaction  till  the  Allies  approached  Paris 
in  1814,  when  it  became  evident  that  Napo- 
leon's career  was  ended,  and  that  all  a  good 
citizen  could  do  was.  to  make  the  best  terms 
he  could  for  his  country,  both  with  the  ene- 
mies who  had  conquered  her,  and  with  the 
sovereign  who  was  to  mount  upon  her  throne. 
This  task  Talleyrand  undertook  with  unusual 
vivacity  and  energy.  After  the  capitulation 
he  saved  France  from  much  misery,  and  pos- 
sibly from  a  civil  war,  by  his  resolute  oppo- 
sition to  any  mezzo-termine,  such  as  a  regency 
and  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon's  son,  or 

*  When  the  Spanish  princee  were  brought  to 
France,  they  were  consigDed  to  the  charge  ofM.  de 
Talleyrand,  who  waa  obliged  to  be  their  host  at  his 
oonntry-house.  It  was  rumored  that  one  of  them 
employed  his  forced  leisure  in  seducing  Madame  de 
T.  It  is  said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
Napoleon  had  the  brutality  to  venture  on  some  in- 
sulting allusion  to  this  rumor,  in  conversation  with 
T^Ueyrand  iiimself.  The  Grand  Chamberlain  re- 
plied with  his  usual  immovable  calmness,  *^  II  est 
yrai,  Sire,  qu'il  eut  M  mieux  et  pour  Vhonneur  de 
votre  Maje%U  et  pour  U  mien  qu'il  ne  fut  jamais 
question  de  ces  Princes  d'Espagne."  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  the  foUowmg  unquestionably  U : 
When  Talleyrand  appeared  at  the  E uperor's  levie 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  the  latter  accosted  him 
with  his  usual  brtuqtierie,  accused  him  of  caballing 
against  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  the  most 
yehement  reproaches,  ending  by  saying,  "Mais, 
pirenez  garde,  si  j'^tais  malade  dang^reusement^  je 
TOUB  averUs,  vous  seriez  mort  avant  moi.''  "Sire, 
[answered  the  courtier,  with  the  most  polite  smile,] 
]6  n^avais  pas  b^soin  d'un  pareilavertissementpour 
adresser  au  del  des  vgbux  biens  ardens  pour  la 
oonservation  dee  joura  de  votre  lifajest^" 


of  Bernadotte,  as  was  once  proposed.  '^Non, 
[naid  he  to  Alexander,  who  had  a  lingering 
admiration  for  Napoleon,  which  made  him 
unwilling  utterly  to  destroy  him,]  Non,  Sire, 
il  n'y  a  que  deux  choses  possibles — Bonaparte 
ou  Louis  XVIII.  Bonaparte  est  un  prin- 
cipe  :  Louis  XVIII.  est  un  principe — tout 
ce  qui  n'est  ni  Tun  et  I'autre  n'est  qu'un  in- 
trigue." He  therefore  supported  with  all 
his  influence  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
but,  cognizant  of  their  incurable  character, 
and  faithful  to  his  old  political  ideas,  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  promulgation  of  *'  the  Char- 
ter," which  established  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy and  two  Chambers.  The  basis  of  the 
institutions  which  governed  France  from  1814 
to  1830,  she  owed  to  Talleyrand. 

His  next  task  was  a  far  more  difficult  one. 
It  was  to  act  as  minister  for  the  foreign  affairs 
of  a  conquered  country,  and  in  a  camp  of 
conquerors  met  to  decide  upon  her  limits  and 
her  fate.  His  genius  was  never  so  manifest 
as  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  had  to 
deal  with  sovereigns  burning  to  avenge  spoli- 
ations and  humiliations  which  no  doubt  might 
justify  the  severest  retaliations,  and  furious 
at  the  sufferings  and  maltreatments  they  had 
undergone ;  he  had  to  persuade  them  to  turn 
their  vengeance  against  Napoleon,  not  against 
France.  They  had  met  to  despoil  and  deal 
with  her  at  their  free  pleasure ;  he  had  to 
induce  them  to  admit  her  as  one  of  the  high 
contracting  powers.  He  succeeded,  chiefly 
through  his  ii^|mence  with  Alexander,  in 
obtaining  aii>eiif  at  their  councils,  and  once 
there,  his  supreme  ability  soon  gave  him  an 
irresistible  ascendant :  he  succeeded  in  sow- 
ing dissension  between  the  Allies,  and  at  last 
in  persuading  them  that  it  would  he  a  bad 
and  shallow  policy  to  weaken  France  too 
much.  But  in  the. meantime  Louis  XVIII., 
freed  from  the  counsels  of  his  wise  minister, 
whose  superiority  annoyed  and  eclipsed  him, 
had  committed  folly  after  folly,  had  disgusted 
the  army,  and  alienated  the  returning  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  Napoleon  had  landed 
from  Elba,  and  was  again  upon  the  throne, 
and  Louis  was  a  fugitive  at  Ghent.  The 
Allies  had  to  commence  a  new  war,  and  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Napoleon,  placed  France  more 
completely  at  their  mercy  than  before.  Their 
indignation  was,  of  course,  more  vehement 
than  ever,  and  the  task  of  Talleyrand  in 
appeasing  them  incomparably  more  diflicult ; 
and  finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  either  to 
control  the  irritated  monarch  or  pacify  his 
furious  allies,  he  quitted  office  to  avoid  sign- 
ing the  humiliating  treaty  of  1815.    Before 
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doing  80,  however,  he  had  persuaded  Louis 
XVIII.  to   issue  the  Proclamation  of  Cam- 
brai,  promising  a  more  faithful  adherence  to, 
and  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Char- 
ter, and  greater  deference  to  those  notions 
of  liberty  which  the  Revolution  of  1789  had 
indelibly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  incurable  old  Bourbon  that  the  perma- 
nence of  his  throne  depended  on  his  manage- 
Rient  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the   policy  of  the  Legitimists 
would  be  fatal  to  him.     The  King  became 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  importunate  coun- 
cillor, and  by  way  of  hinting  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  retiring,  he  asked  him,  one  day, 
how  far  it  was  to  Valen9ay,  the  country-seat 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand.     "  Je  ne  sais  pas  au 
juste,  Sire,  [replied  the  minister,]  mais  il  doit 
avoir  le  double  du  distance  d*ici  a  Gand  ;'* — 
intimating  that  before  he,  Talleyrand,  could 
reach  Valen9By,  Louis,  deprived  of  the  safe- 
guard of  his  counsel,  would   be  again  an 
exile. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  took 
bis  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  opposition 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  steadily  set 
his  face  against  the  oppression  and  reaction- 
ary follies  of  the  Restoration.  In  1830  what 
he  had  long  foreseen  took  place :  a  new  revo- 
lution, patiently  toiled  for  during  fifteen 
years  of  selfishness  and  blunders,  again  drove 
the  Bourbons  into  exile,  and  summoned  the 
veteran  diplomatist  into  public  life  once  more. 
He  gave  Louis  Philippe  the  benefit  of  his 
multifarious  experience,  and  accepted  the 
embassy  to  England,  with  the  view  of  cement- 
ing that  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
which  had  been  the  earliest  object  of  his 
official  life.  That  done,  he  once  more  retired 
into  privacy  ;  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  with  faculties  and  cheerfulness  alike 
unimpaired  —  though  no  man  had  lived 
through  scenes  more  calculated  to  crush  the 
one  and  exhaust  the  other. 

The  great  crime  against  political  morality 
with  which  he  is  reproached — his  inconstancy 
— seemed  at  all  times  to  lie  very  lightly  on  his 
conscience.  He  spoke  of  his  changes  with- 
out the  smallest  embarrassment  or  shame,* 
alleging  that  what  he  served  was  not  this  or 
that  Government,  but  his  country,  under  the 
poliUcal  form  which  it  had  put  on  for  the 
time  being;  that  he  was  faithful  to  each 
Administration  so  long  as  it  suited  France, 
and  wisely  and  honestly  consulted  her  inter- 
ests ;  and  that  he  never  deserted  any  till  it 
bad  become  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
(o  do  so.  He  has  also  been  severely  re* 
VOL  ZXZL    SO.  I. 


proached  with  avarice  and  corruption,  and 
probably  the  charge  was  not  without  foun- 
dation ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  ever  betrayed  or  sold  his  country  or  his 
employers  for  his  own  private  interests  ;  and 
at  a  period  when  it  was  a  customary  and  al- 
most an  avowed  transaction  for  ministers  to 
receive  vast  presents,  called  pots-de-vin,  from 
powers  or  parties  whom  they  had  been  able 
to  gratify  and  serve,  we  can  scarcely  judge  a 
man  according  to   the   purek*  delicacy  and 
severer  standard  of  to-day.     This  much  is 
certain — that,  surrounded  with  enemies  and 
beset  with  dangers  at  every  period  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  he  was  never  known  to  counsel  a  vio- 
lence or  to   be  guilty  of  a  vengeance ;   he 
punished  his  adversaries  by  hon-mota  alone ; 
he  was  in  all  things  a  moderator  and  a  friend 
of  peace :  and  in  private  life  he  was  gentle, 
amiable,  and  singularly  beloved  by  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  intimacy.     The  charac- 
ter of  his  intellect  was  in   many  respects 
Italian  rather  than  French ;   and  to  find  his 
parallel  we  must  go  back  to  the  .statesmen 
who  ruled  Florence  and  Milan   during  the 
Middle  Ages.     His  subtlety  and  finesse  be- 
longed to  both  countries :   his  patience,  his 
quietness,  his    imperturbable  sweetness   of 
temper,  were  exclusively  Italian  ;  while  there 
was  something  almost  feminine  in  the  se- 
ductive attractiveness  of    his  manner.     On 
the  whole,  if  we  consider  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  was  bom  and  bred,  the 
false  position  in  which   early  injustice  had 
placed  him,  the  fearful   times  in  which   he 
lived  and  acted — times  eminently  fatal  to  all 
high  enthusiasm,  to  all  fixed  opinions,  to  all 
inflexible  constancy — times  which  tried  the 
courage  of  the  bravest,  the  convictions  of 
the  most  obstinate,  the  faith  of   the  most 
earnest,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge  him 
with  unwonted  indulgence,  and  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  him  as  worthy  of 
esteem  and  admiration  as  any  public  man  can 
be  who  lays  claim  to  no  lofty  sentiment,  no 
stern  principles,  and  no  spirit  of  self-denial 
or  self-sacriace. 

Of  Benjamin  Constant,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Madame  de  Stael  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to 
speak ;  and  in  truth  his  was  a  type  of  charac- 
ter with  which,  though  well  worth  studying* 
we  can  feel  little  sympathy.  He  was  a 
second  Voltaire,  almost  as  clever  as  the  first, 
far  more  selfish  and  egotistical,  and  with  none 
of  his  redeeming  benevolence  and  sincerity. 
By  universal  consent  he  was,  among  men. 
the  most  brilliant  converser  of  his  age.  All 
bis  contemporaries  speak  of  his 
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sometbing  perfectly  wonderful  and  enchant- 
ing. In  the  tribune  he  was  formidable  from 
his  wit  and  pungency.  As  a  writer  he  was 
acute,  sparkling,  and  subtle.  His  letters  are 
models  of  grace  and  finesse — as  heartless  and 
affected  as  those  of  Walpole,  but  incompar- 
ably cleverer  and  more  entertaining.  But  he 
was  spoiled  and  blase  at  a  very  early  age — 
''used  up"  before  most  young  men  have 
even  begun  to  taste  the  enjoyments  of  life. 
At  the  »ge  of  three-and- twenty  his  whole 
soul  was  withered  and  dried  up  :*  he  had 
tried  every  thing,  and  thrown  every  thing 
aside ;  he  had  analyzed  every  thing,  and 
found  every  thing  hollow  and  deceptive ;  he 
bad  exhausted  the  pleasures  and  interests  of 
the  world,  and  pronounced  every  thin^  to  be 
*'  wear}',  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. '  He 
bad  *'  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersbeba,  and 
found  all  barren."  His  heart  had  become 
as  arid  as  the  desert  sand  ;  he  was  a  persi- 
fieur  to  the  very  core;  profoundly  cynical 
and  profoundly  skeptical,  he  loved  nothing 
and  believed  in  nothing  ;f  and  a  deep  and 
paralyzing .  conviction  of  the  brevity  and 
worthlessness  of  life  had  desolated  all  feeling 
and  destroyed  all  energy.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  hopeless  of  characters — an  intellec- 
tual and  self- observing  libertine.  He  had 
drunk  at  every  fountain,  whether  of  refined 
or  illicit  pleasure ;  and  he  had  analyzed  each 
sensation  as  he  went  along.  No  deep  affection 
— no  absorbing  passion — no  earnest  or  so- 
lemn thought — seems  ever  to  have  entered 
his  heart;  he  was  dissolute  en  philosophe  ; 
and  as  the  poet  says — 

**  Where  such  fairies  once  have  danced, 
No  grass  will  ever  grow." 

In  1790 — ^in  the  midst  of  the  heart-stirring 

*  Id  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Gharriere  he 
thus  detoribee  himself  in  1792 : — "Blase  stir  toot» 
ennny^  de  tout,  amer,  egoiate,  avec  une  sort  de  sen- 
Mbilite  qui  ne  sert  qa'a  me  toarmenter,  mobile  aa 
point  de  passer  pour  fol,  sujet  a  dee  aocee  de  melan- 
oolie  qal  interrompent  tons  mea  plana,  et  me  font 
agir,  pendant  qa'ils  dorent;  oomme  si  j'avoia  re- 
nonce  a  tont. . .  .Comment  youlez-vous  que  je 
reossisse,  que  je  plaise,  que  je  yive  ?*' 

f  The  work  of  Constant^  **  De  la  Religion,''  which 
oooupied  him  at  intervals  for  thirty  years,  ia  the  only 
one  of  ma^i^nitude  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and  it  is 
efaaracteristic  of  the  man  that  the  first  portion  and 
outline  of  it  was  written  on  the  backs  of  packs  of 
playing-cards.  After  his  strange  piece  of  pohtical  in- 
oonaistenoy,  joining  Bonaparte  ourin^*the  Hundred 
Days,'*)  he  wrote  an  exculpation  of  himself  to  Louia 
XVII I.,  which  was  favorably  received,  and  he  was 
pardoned.  A  friend  complimented  him  on  the  oo- 
oaaion :  *'  Eh  bien,  votre  memoire  a  r^ussi ;  elle  a 
persuade  le  Roi."  '*  Je  ne  m'6tonne  pas,  [replied 
Oonstant;]  tlU  m^a  presque  pertwuUf  matinSmeV' 


events  which  were  then  transacting  in  his 
own  country,  and  exciting  the  attention  of 
the  whole  civilized  world — he  writes  thus  to 
the  fatal  friend,  Madame  de  Gharriere,  whose 
conversation  and  intimacy  had  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  wither  up  his  young  spirit : — 

"  Plus  on  y  pense,  et  plus  on  est  at  a  loss  de 
chercher  le  cut  bono  de  cette  sotti^e  qu'on  appetle 
le  monde.  Je  ne  comprends  ni  le  but,  ni  rarcbi- 
tecte,  ni  le  peintre,  ni  les  figures  de  cette  lanterne 
magique  dont  j*ai  Thonneor  de  faire  partie.  Le 
comprendrai-je  mieux  quand  j'aurai  disparu  de 
dessus  la  sphere  etroite  et  obscure  dans  laquelle 
il  plait  &  je  ne  sais  quel  invisible  pouvoir  de  me 
faire  danser,  bon  gre  mal  gre?  C'est  ce  que 
j'ignore  ....  Thomson,  Tanteur  des  Saisons, 
passait  souvent  des  jours  entiers  dans  sod  lit,  et 
quand  on  lui  demandait  pourquoi  il  ne  se  levait 
pas :  *i  see  no  motive  to  rise,  man,*  r^pondait-il. 
Ni  moi  non  plus,  je  ne  vois  de  motifs  pour  rien 
dans  ce  monde,  et  je  n'ai  de  gout  pour  rien.'' 

Six  months  later  he  writes  again  : — 

**  Ce  n^est  pas  comme  me  trouvant  dans  des  cir- 
Constances  affligeantes  que  je  me  plains  de  la  vie- 
je  suis  parvenu  h  ce  point  de  desabusement  qtteje 
ne  saurais  que  disirer  si  tout  dependait  de  moi,  et 
que  je  suis  convaincu  que  je  ne  serais  dans  au- 
cune  situation  plus  heureux  que  je  ne  le  suis. 
Cette  conviction  et  le  sentiment  profond  et  con- 
stant de  la  bridvet^  de  la  vie  me  fait  tomber  le 
livre  ou  la  plume  des  mains,  toutes  les  fois  que 
j*etudie.  Nous  n*avons  plus  de  motifs  pour  ac- 
querir  de  la  gloire,  pour  conquerir  un  empire  ou 
pour  faire  uii  bon  livre,  que  nous  n'en  avons  pour 
faire  nne  promenade  ou  une  partie  de  whist."'. . . . 

He  was  in  this  deplorable  state  of  mind — 
the  disenchanted  man  of  pleasure,  the  unbe- 
lieving epicurean,  the  subtle  analyst  of  him- 
self— when  he  first  (in  1794)  met  Madame 
de  Stael  in  Switzerland.  The  effect  she  pro- 
duced upon  him  was  instantaneous  and  last- 
ing ;  and  she  would  have  cured  him  of  his 
cynicism  and  Voltairisms,  if  the  malady  had 
not  been  too  deep-seated  for  radical  reco- 
very. She  made  him  at  once  almost  earnest 
and  enthusiastic.  For  the  first  time  we  find 
in  his  letters  a  tone  of  seriousness  and  a  capa- 
city of  admiration.  He  speaks  of  her  thus 
to  his  old  friend  : — 

•  **  Je  la  crois  U^a  active,  iidi  imprudenle,  trds 
parlante,  mais  bonne,  contiante,  et  se  livrant  de 
Donne  foi.  Une  preuve  qu'elle  n'est  pas  unique- 
ment  une  machine  parlante,  c'est  le  vif  inter^t 
qu*elle  prend  a  ne  ceux  qu*elle  a  connus  et  qui 
souffrent." 

Benjamin  Constant  was  faithful  through 

life  to  his  early  admiration  for  this  reraarka- 

I  ble  woman :  he  lived  much  with  her  both  at 
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Paris  and  at  Coppet ;  he  accompanied  her  to 
Germany ;  and  was  henceforth  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  her  brilliant  circle. 

Under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
enthusiasm,  Benjamin  Constant  entered  the 
career  of  politics,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  liberal  in  opinions  and  frorvdeur  by 
temper.  But  though  always  eminent,  he  was 
Dever  powerful.  An  unrivalled  converser, 
an  eloquent  orator,  a  brilliant  and  most  inter- 
esting writer,  he  yet  could  never  attain  a  po- 
sition of  real  influence  or  high  consideration, 
and  accomplished  less  than  many  men  of  far 
inferior  capacity.  Why  was  this  ?  It  was 
simply  that  all  the  display  of  his  consummate 
intellect  was  an  unreal  show ;  his  heart  was 


dust  and  ashes  ;  his  character  was  a  shifting 
sand.     He  had  no  strong  convictions,  no  set- 
tled principles,  no  earnest  purpose.     He  was 
a  liberal  politician,  who  neither  esteemed  nor 
loved  his  fellow -men — a  student  and  profes- 
sor of  religion,  who  yet  held  no  creed  and 
could  attain  to  no  faith — a  man  who  had  skim-^ 
med  the  surface  of  every  emotion,  but  nevei^ 
penetrated  to  the  depth  or  the  dignity  of  a. 
passion.     A  mocking  spirit  presided  ovsf,  his« 
whole  being ;  to  him  there  was  nothing  rev^ 
erend  ;  for  him  there  was  nothing  sacred.  He> 
had  early  profaned  the  Temple  of  t4ie  Lord  ;- 
and  the  mens  divinior  fled  from,  the  desecrat-^ 
ed  shrine,  and  left  it  em|D^,^  desolate^  andL 
unclean. 


-••^^•r*- 


?rt>in  nt>f9^«  iBstrnctor. 


MODERN  BRITISH  ORATORS.— :(To.  11.    R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 


^Y   GEORGblL  GlLflLLAN. 


NoTHiyo  IS  "more  rcmaAalfc  than  the-  dif- 
ference between  the  style  of  speaking  which 
prevailed  in  ihe  days  of  Fox  and  Sberidan, 
«nd  that  which  |»revails  in  our  present 
House  of  Commons*  Now  it  is  plam,  per- 
spicuous <^onraion-sefree,  delivered  with  easy 
energy,  which  is  the  favorite:  figures  and 
flights,  except  from  ihe  lips  of  a  few  privi- 
leged persons^  who  are  becoming  yearly  fewer 
in  number,  are  a  nuisance  and  bore.  Latin 
and  Greek  quotations  are  never  or  seldom 
heard.  Clever  personalities  are,  indeed, 
always  popular :  but,  in  general.  Parliament- 
ary oratorj^  and  wit  are  extinct,  and  the 
"CommoB  mode  of  discussion  there  is  as  dry 
as  the  *' remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage. 
O'Conaell  and  Sheil  were  the  last  whom  the 
HoBse  endured  to  talk  them  into  enthusiasm, 
or  send  through  their  hearts  the  great  thrills 
of  oratory.  Macaulay  is  the  only  man  still 
ID  the  Commons  whom  it  permits  to  philoso- 
phize before  it,  or  give  it  a  literary  treat. 
Dbraeli  is  listened  to  as  the  cleverest  of 
mountebanks ;  Cobden  partly  from  his  calm 
common-sense,  and  principally  for  his  past 
reputaUon ;  Bright  for  his  pop-gun  briskness 


and  pluck ;  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  tact  and 
statesmanship ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  for 
his  old  prestige  and  reputed  honesty.  But 
we  doubt  if  the  present  House  contain  one 
orator,  in  the  high  sense  of  that  word — one 
who  move»^  thrills,  electrifles,  carries  the 
members  away,  in  a  torrent  of  burning  enthu- 
siasm. We  wish  we  saw  Thomas  Guthrie  in 
Parliament.  He  would  stand  up  amid  these 
plodding  sages  of  the  blue-book  and  the  sta- 
tistical table,  like  an  old  Covenanter  from 
Bothwell  Brig,  and  would  compel  them  to 
look,  to  listen,  to  laugh,  or  weep,  or  tremble^ 
as  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  thej 
would  feel  what  a  mighty  roan  of  valor  our 
Scotch  O'Connell  was.  The  late  Dr.  Andreir 
Thomson  would  have  been  still  more  triumph- 
ant on  the  Parliamentary  arena,  inasmuch 
as  he  excelled  in  logic  and  in  sarcastic  invec* 
tive — both  which  powers  are  exceedingly 
needful,  and  not  unappreciated,  in  what  that 
admirable  member,  George  Duncan  of  Dun- 
dee, (facetiously,  we  suppose,)  calls  "thai 
sink  of  iniquity,  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  Parliament  of  the  past  was  a  verr 
different  aflhir.    It  was  composed,  not  of  '''^ 
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calating  utilitarians,  but  of  jolly  squires,  who, 
by  the  time  that  deb  i^e  began,  were  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  semhcimlalion.  To  awaken  I 
their  attention  when  tluv  were  asleep,  or 
sustain  their  enthusiasm  while  they  were  still 
awake,  something  very  highly  spiced  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  speakers,  too,  all 
reeking  from  potations  pottle-deep,  allowed 
themselves  the  amplest  scope  and  range. 
They  spoke  with  prodigious  impetuosity  and 
fury.  They  smote  the  table  with  their  fists. 
They  bellowed  till  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's 
rang  again.  They  gave  the  reins  to  imagina- 
tion, when  they  had  any ;  or,  when  they 
wanted  it,  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
profuse  quotations  from  the  Latin  poets. 
Figures  often  detestably  bad,  and  quotations 
often  excessively  malapropos,  flew  from  the 
Opposition  to  the  Ministerial  benches,  and 
thence  back  again,  in  endless  volleys.  Wit, 
too,  elaborate  when  not  felicitous,  banter, 
fierce  personalities,  were  standing  articles  of 
Parliamentary  entertainment.  There  was  far 
more,  in  short,  of  "  keen  encounter  of  men's 
wits;"  and  attendance  on  the  debates,  in 
those  days,  was  incomparably  more  stimulat- 
ing and  refreshing  than  it  is  at  present.  Our 
mouth  absolutely  waters  as  we  think  of  a 
critic  who  could,  in  the  last  century,  have 
stepped  into  St.  Stephen's,  and  heard  "lean" 
Pitt  uttering  his  stately  sarcasms,  or  pronounc- 
ing Virgil  ore  rotundo  ;  or  Fox  wrestling  with 
an  argument,  like  a  ship  struggling  among 
the  breakers — his  face  inflamed  with  wine 
and  zeal,  his  utterance  choked,  and  his 
whole  being  shaken  with  the  fury  of  his  ex- 
citement; or  Dunning,  hawking  and  spitting 
at  every  second  sentence  of  his  keen  and 
weighty  wisdom ;  or  Burke,  with  loud,  un- 
mitigated voice  and  broken  brogue,  pouring 
out  his  epea pteroenta  to  half  willing  ears;  or 
blaff  Henry  Dundas,  talking  to  the  members 
in  the  same  rough  round  Doric  which  he 
used  in  the  vacation  to  his  cottars  at  Dunira,  or 
his  feuars  in  Comrie  ;  or  Sheridan,  enouncing 
his  false  brilliancies  of  sentiment  and  his  real 
brilliancies  of  wit,  with  the  same  lack- lustre 
and  coarse  physiognomy,  inspired  into  meaning 
and  power  by  two  sparkling,  splendid  eyes,  and 
in  the  same  high  but  husky  tones,  dying  away 
occasionally  into  inglorious  hiccups,  or  into 
'grunts  of  stifled,  but  irrepressible  laughter. 

Poor  Brinsley  Sheridan!  These  should 
haTC  been  the  only  words  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone.  He  was  one  of  those  moral 
wrecks  over  whom  your  grief  cannot  be  pro- 
found, since  there  is  nothing  profound  in  their 
natures,  but  whom  you  cannot  but  pity  far 


more  than  you  blame,  and  in  certain  moods 
laugh  at  even  more  than  you  pity.  You  are 
reminded  of  an  Irish  funeral,  where  mirth  . 
and  sorrow  dance  an  awkward  dance  together, 
and  where  you  are  tempted  to  weep  and 
smile  at  the  same  time.  Sheridan's  whole 
existence  was  a  farce,  ending  at  last  in  a  brief 
but  frightful  tragedy.  It  was  one  long 
scramble.  He  was  a  mountebank  of  amazing 
talent,  who,  skipping  long  upon  tight- ropes, 
at  last  lost  his  balance,  and  perished  through 
his  very  agility.  Except  Canning,  he  was 
the  last  eminently  successful  adventurer  who 
exhibited  on  the  Parliamentary  stage.  We^ 
have  had  P.  Borthwick  since,  but  he  was  on 
a  smaller  scale,  anM  was  not  successful.  We 
have  had  Brougham  and  Disraeli,  too,  but 
their  destiny  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished, 
and  we  must  speak  of  one  of  them,  at  least, 
chiefly  in  the  future  tense. 

Sheridan  came  forth  originally  under  the 
most  unfavorable  auspices.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  ranting,  strolling  manager — half  elocu- 
tionist, half  player — the  most  unfortunate  of 
hybrids,  whose  memory  now  lives  entirely 
through  Boswell,  and  through  the  gifted  race 
who  have  sprung  from  him.  Young  Sheri- 
dan had  no  patrimony — not  a  shilling,  indeed, 
all  his  life  that  he  could  call  his  own.  He 
had  a  very  imperfect  education ;  although 
this,  indeed,  was  partly  his  own  fault,  for  his 
master  was  Parr.  But  he  was  forced,  at  the 
age  of  18,through  his  father's  embarrassments, 
to  quit  school  for  ever ;  and  then,  with  no- 
thing but  his  wits,  and  without  money,  credit, 
learning,  character,  paternal  prestige,  or 
moral  tr^ning,  he  was  flung  a  very  orphan 
upon  the  world,  to  hattle  with  or  to  trick  it 
as  he  best  could.  He  had  not  the  heroism 
or  perseverance  to  try  the  first :  he  deter- 
mined on  the  latter ;  and,  like  Napoleon  in 
his  campaign  of  1814 — who  gained  victories 
without  an  army,  and  made  manoeuvres  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  men — Sheridan  for  forty-six 
years  lived  upon  stratagem,  cajolery,  clever- 
ness, and  impudence.  His  Hfe  resembled 
French  cookery,  by  the  skill  of  which  a 
nettle  or  two,  a  bone  or  two,  sometimes  sup- 
ply materials  for  splendid  dinners,  and  are 
made  to  feed  large  and  hungry  companies. 
So  Sheridan,  without  a  sixpence,  contrived  to 
spend  thousands  ;  without  much  original  wit, 
passed  for  the  first  comic  writer  of  his  cen- 
tury ;  without  any  political  science,  managed 
to  embroil  all  the  parties  in  the  country ; 
without  an  atom  of  imagination,  got  the 
credit  of  being  a  genius ;  with  no  conversa- 
tional power,  became  celebrated  as  a  talker ; 
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and  with  only  tbe  faculty  of  simulatiog 
sympathy,  was  rated,  as  an  orator,  above 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke. 

Most  dexterous  of  charlatans,  most  mag- 
oificent  of  mimics,  certainly,  Sheridan,  wert 
thon !  In  all-sided  similalion,  thou  didst  stand 
unrivalled  and  alone!     Thou  wouldst  have 
volunteered   to  do  (and  couldst  have  in  a 
measure  done)  any  thing  :  construe  a  Greek 
play,  without  a  word  of  Greek;  give  a  Latin 
oration,  or  quote  Lucretius,  without  having 
ever  advanced  farther  than  the  rudiments; 
preach  a  sermon  on  any  subject  at  an  hour*H 
notice ;  solve  any  problem  in  **  Euclid"  or  in 
"Newton's  Fluxions,**  without  having  ever 
crossed  the  Pons  Asinorum ;  plead  a  compli- 
cated cause,  as  that  of  Hastings,  "  without  a 
bag,"  (trusting  to   thy  power  of  "  abusing 
Ned  Law,  ridiculing  Plumer's  long  orations, 
making   the  court  laugh,  and   pleasing  the 
women  !'*)  and   support  both  sides  of   any 
question   according    to   whim,  and    without 
understanding  either ; — such  or  similar  feats 
were  easy  to  thee,  unballasted  as  thou  wert 
by  an  atom  of  conscience,  and  filled  as  thy 
sails  were  by  the  breath  of  boundless  assurance 
and  the  unmeasured  spirit  of  wine !     What 
a  pity  that  this  world  had  been  any  thing  else 
than  a  jest  and  a  gala-day ;  then  thou  hadst 
completely  filled  thy  sphere,  and  gained  lau- 
rels inferior  only  to  those  of  Mom  us,  or  of 
Bacchus,  as  he  returned  from  tbe  .conquest 
of  India !     But,  alas  !  it  is  a  ''  serious  thing 
to  live,  as  well  as  to  die,"  and  men  will  some- 
times say  of  laughter,  *'  it  is  mad,"  and  of 
mirth,  '*  what  doth  it  profit  ?" 

We  look  upon  Sheridan's  career  and  works 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useless  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  literature.  He  said  many  clever 
things,  made  many  flashy  speeches,  has  left 
two  or  three  clever  plays,  but  he  has  done 
little  or  nothing  ;  told  no  new  truth,  enforced 
DO  old  one ;  failed  in  blasting  even  *'  scan- 
dal,'* Che  only  task  he  set  himself  in  morals 
to  do;  and  neither  helped,  nor  hindered,  by 
a  single  inch,  the  advancement  of  society. 
"  Man,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  a  bubble." 
Surely  he  must  have  foreseen  the  advent  of 
Sheridan,  for  a  bubble  of  the  first  magnitude 
was  he ;  and,  after  dancing  his  giddy  hour, 
be  went  down  at  last  into  the  portion  of 
weeds  and  outworn  faces,  and  bids  fair  in 
another  century  to  be  nearly  forgotten. 

Nothing  so  stamps  a  charlatan  as  perpetu- 
ally pretending  to  do  great  things  without 
labor,  and  yet  all  the  while  laboring  hard  in 
secret.  We  have  known  even  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  whose  most  elaborate  efiforts,  if 
yon  beUeved  themselves,  were  quite  extem- 


pore.   This  despicable  kind  of  pretence  was 
one  of  Sheridan's  besetting  sins.     Previous 
to  the  famous  occasion  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, when  he  appeared  in   Westminster 
Hall  ^'  without  a  bag,"  and  made  a  splendid 
speech  without  any  materials,  we  are  told 
that  he  passed  two  or  three  days  alone  at 
Wanstead,   so  occupied   from   morning   till 
night  in  reading  and  writing  of  papers,  as  to 
complaM  in  the  evenings  that  he  had  "motes 
before  his  eyes."     Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, too,  how  carefully  he  prepared  his  bon- 
mots,   polished   them   in    private,   put   the 
**  smooth  stones"   deliberately  'in  his  scrip, 
waited  the  opportunity  of  discharging  them 
to  most  advantage — nay,  created  the  oppor- 
tunity when   it  was  slow  to  come.     How 
clever,  yet  contemptible,  was  his  practice  of 
curving  in  the  wave  of  the  conversation,  till 
it  came  to  a  point  where  he  could  launch  bis 
smart  little  wherry  amid  a  roar  of  applause. 
He  had  no  rich  flow  of  talk,  like  Burke,  nor 
was  he  ever  ready  alike  with  wit  and  argu- 
ment, like  Johnson  ;  he  seldom  said  above 
one  or  two  good  things  in  an  evening,  and 
these  were  almost  always  the  fruit  of  hard 
previous  labor.      He  produced  his  witticisms 
with  as  much  effort  as  his  friend  Rogers  his 
couplets ;    of  whom  Sidney  Smith  used  to 
say,  that  ^*  when  Rogers  wished  to  be  deliv- 
ered of  a  couplet,  he  took  to  bed,  spread 
sawdust  on  the  road,  and  told  the  servant  to 
assure  all  callers  that  he  was  as  well  as  could 
be  expected."     This,  in  Sheridan's  case,  was 
the   more   extraordinary,   as   the  witticisms 
were  often  not  his  own,  and  as  all  he  had  to 
supply  was  often  the  expression.     He  was, 
we  fear,  an  habitual  plagiarist.      He  would 
snatch  fine  things  from  the  very  lips  of  Fran- 
cis and  Burke,  and  retail  them  in  the  Com- 
mons and  elsewhere  as   his  own.     On  the 
whole,  his  vein  of  wit  was  meagre,  nor  was 
it  of  the  subtlest  or  most  refined  order.     He 
was  more  of  an  original  in  practical  jokes 
than  in  any  thing  else,  although  these  too  were 
often  coarse,  and  ofien  cruel.     Witness  his 
drawing  his  friend  Tickell  into  a  dark  room, 
which  Sheridan  had  previously  filled  with 
crockery,  and  getting  him  to  stumble  and  cut 
himself   in  various  places;  Tickell,   indeed, 
"  consoling  himself   by  remembering,  while 
lying  in  bed  covered  with  patches,  that  the 
trick  was  so  well  done." 

His  plays  are  his  sole  title  to  consideration 
as  an  author.  The  "  Rivals"  is  an  uproari- 
ous farce  rather  than  a  fine  play  ;  and,  even 
in  its  farcical  elements,  is  not  so  good,  we 
think,  as  Goldsmith's  "  Good  natured  Man," 
or  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."    It  wants 
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Goldsmith's    inimitable    banhommie.       The 
•*  School  for  Scandal"  is  wearisomely  witty ; 
you  cry  oat  for  a  plain  scene  or  a  plain  sen- 
tence as  for  a  pearl  of  price.     The  whole  of 
the  characters  are  for  ever  "  talking  their 
best"  and  doing  their  worst.     The  wit,  too, 
is  often  far-fetched,  and  the  morality  is  but 
so-and-so.     There  is  not  a  spark  of  humor 
or  true  genius.      It  is,  in  short,  a  display  of 
the  utmost  length  to  which  mere  cleverness  can 
carry  an  author,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ar- 
tifiAal  comedy  in  the  language.     But,  when 
you  compare  it  with  even  the  worst  of  Shak> 
bf.  n'e's   plays,  what  a  cold,  starched,  and 
heartless  affair  it  seems!    The  poorest  of 
Shakspeare's  comedies   is  one   of  nature's 
flowers — weeds,  if  you  please — but  this,  the 
most  elaborate  of  Sheridan's,  is  a  mere  gum- 
flower,  without  scent  or  savor.     ''Pizarro" 
is  far  worse,  and  nothing  proves  more  thor- 
oughly that  barrenness  of  imagination  we 
have  ascribed  to  Sheridan.     It  never  rises 
above  a  species  of  convulsive  and  twisted 
bombast,  worked  up  as  in  an  agony  of  ambi- 
tious weakness,  which  we  find  frequent  also 
in  his  speeches.    His  "  Duenna"  is  exceed- 
ingly amusing,  and  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more.     In  the  '*Crilic,"  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary 
is  capital ;  and  next,  perhaps,  to  Joseph  Sur- 
face, has  deeper  and  subtler  strokes  than  any 
character  Sheridan  has  drawn.     His  other 
pieces  of  manufacture  for  the  stage,  such  as 
the  "  Stranger,"  and  the  most  of  his  smaller 
poems,  are  beneath  criticism. 

Byron,  whose  unbounded  admiration  of 
Pope  and  Sheridan  is  one  of  the  most  unac- 
countable points  in  all  his  unaccountable  cha- 
racter, says,  "  that  whatever  Sheridan  seri- 
ously attempted  was  best  in  its  way  ;  he 
wrote  the  best  opera,  the  best  farce,  the  best 
comedy,  the  best  monologue,  and  made  the 
best  speech."  We  venture  to  doubt  these 
dicta.  The  **  Duenna"  is  not  equal  to  the 
*'  Beggar's  Opera"  for  originality  and  spirit, 
although  it  is  much  more  elaborate.  The 
"  Critic"  cannot  be  compared  in.  rich  fun  to 
the  *'  Comedy  of  Errors."  Making  the  best 
monologue  is  but  a  small  achievement.  The 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  like  "Tom  Jones."  is 
un  admirable  piece  of  art ;  but  like  it,  too, 
the  materials  are  vile ;  it  is  a  palace  made 
of  dung,  and,  even  in  wit,  it  is  inferior  to 
some  of  Congreve's.  The  speech  on  the  Be- 
gum Charge  produced  an  unequalled  effect; 
but  this  does  not  prove  its  surpassing  merit, 
and  the  extracts  preserved  of  it  are  in  Sheri- 
dan's worst  style.  His  second  speech  on  the 
same  subject  we  have  entire  ;  it  was  thought 
by  many  superior  to  the  first,  and  yet  it  is 


little  better  than  a  mere  tissue  of  laborious 
trash.  Witness  the  famous  panegyric  on  filial 
piety  ! 

This  leads  us  more  particularly  to  speak 
of  Sheridan  the  orator.     Now,  here  we  grant 
that  we  have  him  at  a  considerable  disadvan- 
tage.    He  never  took  the  trouble  of  correct- 
ing and  republishing  his  speeches,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  constitutionally  indolent,  and 
partly  because,  we  suspect,  he  rated  them  at 
their  proper  value.   He  talked  for  immediate 
effect  and  reputation,  and  cared  nothing  for 
future  fame.     His  speeches  realized  the  test 
of  a  good  speech,  proposed,  not  without  a 
sly  personal  reference,  by  Fox,  "  The  speech 
that  reads  well   must  be   a  bad  speech." 
Sheridan  knew  that  his  speeches  had  been 
effective   in  delivery ;    he   had   a   tolerably 
good  guess  that  they  would  be  less  so  in  print, 
and  therefore  he  prudently  abstained  from 
giving  them  to  the  world.     He  had  unques- 
tionably many  of  the  elements  of  a  first- 
rate   speaker.       His   voice   was    somewhat 
thick,  but  had  considerable  compass.      His 
manner  was  theatrical,  but  lively  and  ener- 
getic.    His  language  was  fluent,  profuse,  and 
copiously  figured.     He  delighted  in  antithe- 
sis, apostrophe,  and  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
His  witty  turns  were  not  numerous,  but,  whe- 
ther prepared  or  not,  were  often  very  happy. 
He  had  great  confidence,  and  uniform  self- 
possession.     Best  of  all  was  a  vein  of  strong 
good  sense,  which  he  brought  more  effectu- 
ally and  entirely  to  bear  upon  public  affairs, 
as  none  of  it  was  employed  upon  the  care  of 
his  private  conduct !   He  was  like  those  crea- 
tures which  feed    their  young,  but  cannot 
themselves,  at  the  breast.     Sheridan,  as  well 
as  Charles  II.,  seldom  did  a  wise  thing,  and 
seldom  said  a  foolish  one.     On  certain  occa- 
sions this  instinct  did  him  and  the  country 
good  service,  and  was  mistaken  for  the  work- 
ings of  a  higher  principle — for  the  prophetic 
intuitions  of  genius.     His  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  has   been 
often  praised.  Except  embroiling  the  Whigs, 
it  was  the  only  thing  he  ever  did.     While 
the  ministry  were  in  open  panic,  and  the  op- 
position  were    secretly    exulting,  Sheridan 
stepped  forward,  partly  through  a  generous 
impulse,  and  partly  from  the  strength  of  his 
insight   into   consequences,   and   saved   the 
state.     Like  Danton,  in  a   similar  crisis  in 
France,  he  alone  remained  unshaken,  while 
all  around  were  trembling  ;  although  some 
splenetic  person  might  explain  the  conduct 
of  both  upon  the  principle  that  great  black- 
I  guards  are  often  the  coolest  in  a  pestilence 
I  or  a  shipwreck.    In  addition  to  all  these 
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qualities,  Sheridan,  on  great  and  thrilling 
crises,  such  as  the  trial  of  Hastings,  rose  to 
an  excitement  and  energy  which  produced  on 
his  audience  all  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
highest  oratory. 

Such  were  his  merits.  His  defects  were 
equally  obvious.  He  was,  6rst,  sadly  de- 
ficient in  taste.  It  was,  we  are  certain,  of 
him  that  Wilkes  said  to  Boswell,  **  It  was 
observed  of  Apelles'  Venus,  that  her  flesh 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  on  roses; 
so  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one 
suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks 
whiskey."  Many  noble  writers  and  speakers, 
such  as  Milton  in  his  prose,  Burke  and  Chal- 
mers, have  been  deficient  in  taste  ;  but  the 
deficiency  has  only  amounted  to  extrava- 
gance or  oddity,  not  to  vulgarity  or  tawdri- 
ness.  But  Sheridan  is  often  tawdry  and  vul- 
gar, and  often  affected,  which  is  worse  than 
either,  because  the  parent  of  both.  He  was, 
besides,  destitute  alike  of  genuine  imagina- 
tion and  fancy.  Almost  all  his  flights  and 
figures,  consequently,  are  forced,  and  many 
of  them  false.     He  is  never  an  ea^rle — 

"  Sailing  in  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air'* — 

he  is  only  a  kite  with  keen  eye,  but  heavy 
body,  laboriously  beating  on  his  way  through 
the  reluctant  ether.  Occasionally  he  excels 
in  antithesis;  and  it  had  been  wonderful 
if  he  had  not,  in  the  use  of  a  figure  he  so 
frequently  employs ;  but  most  of  his  anti- 
theses are  exceedingly  strained.  Wo  give 
one  specimen,  which  Moore  himself  is  com- 
pelled to  condemn.  It  is  where,  in  a  speech 
on  the  Tobacco  Act,  he  speaks  of  the  weather 
as  increasing  or  decreasing  the  weight  of 
stock  beyond  the  exact  standard  required  in 
the  act ;  and  says — "  The  commissioners,  be- 
fore they  could  in  justice  levy  such  fines,oughl 
to  ascertain  that  the  weather  is  always  in  that 
precise  state  of  heat  or  cold  which  the  act  sup- 
posed it  would  be.  They  ought  to  make 
Christmas  give  security  for  frost,  take  a  bond 
for  hot  weather  from  August,  and  oblige 
damps  and  fogs  to  take  out  permits."  Such 
"  quaint  and  far- sought  witticisms,"  as  Moore 
calls  them,  abound  in  his  speeches,  alternat- 
ing with  efforts  at  fancy  still  more  lamentable. 
In  fact,  his  speeches,  as  they  are  reported,  re- 
mind us  very  much  of  those  which  are  given 
in  logic  classes  and  debating  societies,  where 
aspiring  youth  used,  in  our  younger  years, 
and  we  suspect  do  still,  deliver  themselves 
of  such  flaming  periods  as  the  following : — 
**  Then  would  1  point  out  to  him,  where  now 


in  clustered  villages  they  live  like  brethren, 
social  and  confiding,  while,  through  the  burn- 
ing day,  Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek 
of  Toil,  till  laughing  Pastime  leads  them  to 
'  the  hour  of  rest.'  It  was  of  this  choice 
style  that  Burke,  at  the  close  of  Sheridan's 
oration  against  Hastings,  said,  with  bitter 
scorn,  veiled  under  hyperbolical  compliment, 
'*  That's  the  true  style — something  between 
prose  and  poetry — and  better  than  either." 
Oh !  Mund,  Mund,  why  didst  thou  thus  go 
over  the  belly  of  thy  groaning  conscience  ? 

The  oratory  of  Sheridan  labored,  how- 
ever, under  still  more  vital  defects.  It  did, 
indeed,  at  times  exhibit  strong  sense ;  and» 
when  the  speaker  was  content  to  keep  along 
his  proper  level,  it  contained  much  that  was 
pointed  and  forcible.  Take  the  following,  for 
instance,  in  defence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists : 

"We  had  unsettled  their  reason  and  then  reviled 
their  insanity ;  we  drove  them  to  the  extremities 
that  produced  the  evils  we  arraifrned;  we  baited  them 
like  wild  beasts,  until  at  length  we  made  them  so. 
The  conspiracy  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  brutal  threats 
of  the  royal  abettors  of  that  plot  against  the 
rights  of  nations  and  of  men,  had,  in  truth,  to 
answer  for  all  the  additional  miserv,  horrors,  and 
iniquity  which  had  since  disgraced  and  incensed 
humanity.  Such  has  been  your  conduct  towmnl 
France,  that  you  have  created  the  pasdions  which 
you  persecute ;  you  mark  a  nation  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  world  ;  you  covenant  for  their  extermi- 
nation ;  you  swear  to  hunt  them  in  their  inmost 
recesses;  you  load  them  with  every  species  of 
execration ;  and  you  now  come  forth  with  whin- 
ing declamations  on  the  horror  of  their  turning 
upon  you  with  the  fury  which  you  inspired.^' 

This  is  good  strong  writing,  but  the  acute 
reader  will  notice  that  it  is  guilty  of  that 
literary  offence  of  which  Burke  has  been  un- 
justly accused — that  of  amplification.  The 
changes  are  rung  too  long  upon  one  idea. 
But  Sheridan  not  only  amplifies  all  his 
thoughts,  but  his  thought  is  never  profound 
or  philosophical.  He  has  no  deep  medita- 
tive current  flowing  through  his  mind.  He 
never  sees  the  general  in  the  particular.  To 
Burke  it  did  not  matter  what  topic  he  took 
up.  He  could  extract  poetry  and  philoso- 
phical truth  from  each  and  all.  Were  it  the 
salt  duties,  he  could  have  made  us  hear  the 
surges  of  the  old  and  ever-sounding  sea; 
were  it  tobacco,  he  would  have  invoked  the 
shade  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  brought 
out  all  the  philosophy  of  physical  excitement; 
were  it  the  Stamp  Act,  the  forests  of  America 
would  have  been  heard  rustling  in  his  elo- 
quence, as  in  a  north-westerly  autumn  wind; 
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and  were  it  a  duty  on  rice,  the  duskj,  shining 
face  of  Hindostan  would  have  been  per- 
8onl6ed  and  pictured  as  looking  on  upon  the 
discussion  ;  and  all  this  would  have  been  so 
managed,  as  to  rise  naturally  out  of  the  in- 
ferior subject, and  to  reflect  light  upon  it.  Of 
this  Sheridan  was  incapable.     To  him, 

•*A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him ; 
And  it  was  nothing  more.'* 

He  could  only  have  sewed  awkwardly  cer- 
t«n  purpurei  2^nm  about  the  theme,  which 
would  have  fluttered  graudily  around,  and 
made  both  it  and  the  speaker  ridiculous. 

Our  last  charge  against  Sheridan's  oratory 
shall  be  the  strongest.  He  was  not  deeply 
in  earnest.  Every  great  orator,  according  to 
an  ancient  critic,  should  be  a  good  man. 
Sheridan  was  not  a  good  man — hardly  even 
a  fine  fellow.  He  was  only  a  clever  actor. 
He  could  not  say,  **  I  believed,  therefore  have 
I  spoken."  He  had  no  profound  convictions 
on  any  subject ;  and  hence  he  was  alike  in- 
tellectually and  morally  a  light-horseman. 
What  earnest,  commanding  eloquence  could 
be  expected  from  a  man  whose  most  con- 
genial atmosphere  was  the  stage,  and  much 
of  whose  oratory  consisted  of  scraps  from 
plays  ?  Of  religion  he  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  destitute,  and  many  have  doubted 
even  his  political  sincerity.  He  was,  of  course, 
capable  of  spleen,  of  personal  pique,  and 
even  of  a  certain  patriotic  emotion ;  and  all 
these  he  at  different  times  expressed  in  an  elo- 
quent iind  effective  manner.  But  he  had  no 
devouring,  consuming  enthusiasm  about  any 
thing  or  person,  not  even  about  himself;  for, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  the  least  in  the 
world  of  an  egotist.  He  cared  for  his  grati- 
fications, but  not  properly  speaking  for  him- 
self. He  had  no  pride,  and  his  vanity  was 
not  very  excessive.  It  was  far  more  true  of 
him  than  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  "  if  he  had 
found  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  rolled 
in  it."  He  was  constitutionally  a  good-natured 
sensualist ;  and  all  his  mental  efforts,  and 
some  of  his  deeper  errors,  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  wants  of  his  sen- 
sualism. He  wrote  the  "  School  for  Scan- 
dal" to  procure  means  for  his  extravagance 
and  debauchery,  and  he  betrayed  the  Whigs, 
that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  the  good  din- 
ners and  the  rich  wines  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  table. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  at  large 
upon  his  political  career.  Mr.  Moore  has 
elaborately  defended  it.     And  yet  he  admits 


that  more  than  once  Sheridan  sacrificed  his 
principles  to  his  interest,  and  that  bis  con- 
duct to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  was  alto- 
gether unjustifiable;  that  Burke  withdrew 
from  him  in  disgust,  and  that  even  Fox, 
towards  the  end  entirely  lost  confidence  in  his 
integrity.  His  character,  in  fact,  latterly, 
was  that  of  a  political  swindler — a  miserable 
tool  to  the  prince  who  first  deserted,  and  in- 
sulted him  at  last  by  proffers  of  help  when  it 
was  too  late.  We  have  much  excuse  for  his 
circumstances  and  temperament;  but  this 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  blind  us  to  the 
total  want  of  principle  and  reckless  breach 
of  promise  exhibited  by  him  on  many  occa- 
sions; and  we  cannot  but  resent  indignantly 
Moore's  tenderness  to  Sheridan's  political  er- 
rors, while  he  speaks  with  such  unjust  harsh- 
ness of  what  he  calls  Burke's  "tergiversa- 
tion." 

Looking  back  from  our  present  point  of 
view  at  the  French  Revolution,  which  formed 
the  point  of  divergence  between  Burke  and 
Windham,  and  Fox  and  Sheridan,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  sympathize  entirely  with  the 
views  and  conduct  of  either  party.  Both 
went  to  extremes,  by  judging  of  the  great 
experiment  ere  it  was  half  finished.  Burke 
and  Windham  allowed  their  ardent  tempera- 
ment and  strong  decided  opinions  to  hurry 
them  into  extravagant  fears  of  the  tendencies 
of  democracy — fears  partly,  indeed,  justified 
by  the  Moloch  butcheries  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  on  the  contrary, 
preached  little  less  than  resistance  and  rebel- 
lion to  the  legal  and  regulated  powers  of  the 
British  monarchy.  The  first  two  yoked  them- 
selves as  coursers  to  draw  the  chariot  of 
power — the  others  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  mobs. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  followers  of  both 
**  bettered  their  instruction,"  and  pushed 
their  views  and  language  ad  ahsurdum.  Ar- 
thur Young,  Horseley,  Reeves,  and  others, 
openly  supported  despotic  principles,  and 
spoke  of  the  people  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  while  Thomas 
Paine,  Godwin,  and  a  large  host  of  others, 
promulgated  opinions  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  destroyed  the  foundation  of  all 
civil  society.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
great  mark,  stood  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  inclined  alternately  to  both.  Such  was 
Macintosh, who,  after  having  answered  Burke 
in  his  "  Vindicia  Gallicae,"  came  round  to  his 
views,  and  eloquently  defended  them  in  his 
lectures  and  in  his  defence  of  Peltier ;  but 
ultimately  returned  to  the  Whiggish  creed 
and   the   Whiggish  camp.      And  such  was 
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Coleridge,  as  a  short  analysis  of  his  immortal 
"  Ode  to  France"  will  testify.  First,  his  soul 
rose  to  the  rising  of  the  French  Revolution, 
like  an  eagle  spnnging  from  his  crag  to  sa- 
lute the  dawn  ;  then,  as  that  early  dawn  was 
overcast  with  dark  purple  clouds,  he,  fearing 
and  trembling,  yet  m  hope,  cried  out, 

'^And    what,  said   I,  though    blasphemy's    load 

Fcream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove. 
And  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e*er  was  maniac's  dream, 
Ye  storms  that  round  the  dawning    East  as- 
sembled, 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light/' 

TJien,  as  the  clouds  for  a  season  passed 
away,  and  a  cheerful  light  broke  forth,  he 
exclaimed — 

"And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  fear'd  and 

trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 

bright ; 
When  France  her  front,  deep-scarr'd  and  gory, 
Concealed  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory; 
When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  ramp. 
And,  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 
Domestic  treason  crush 'dbeneath  her  fatal  stamp, 
Writhed  like  the  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  ; 
I  then  rebuked  my  fears  that  would  not  flee : 
And  soon,  said  I,  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan ; 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 
Shall  France  compel  the  nationn  to  be  free, 
TiH  Love  and  Peace  look  round,  and  call  the 

world  their  own." 

Redder  clouds  succeed ;  showers  of  blood 
drown  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  disap- 
pointed poet  murmurs  out,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger, 

''  Foreive      me,   Freedom,    oh,   forgive     these 

dreams! 
I  hear  thy  voice.     I  hear  thy  loud  lament 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent." 

And,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter, he  returns  to  his  sublime  and  solitary 
seclusion  again,  and  says, 

"  The  sensual  and  the  dark  r^l  in  vain; 
Slaves,  by  their  own  compulsion  in  mad  game. 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom  graven  on  a  heavier  chain. 
O  Liberty,  with  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pursued  thee  many  a  weary  hour, 
For  thou  nor  swell'st  the  tyrants'  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  through  forms  of  human 
power. 


Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee. 

Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee, 

Alike  from  slavery's  harpy  minions 

And  factious  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 

The  guide  of  homeless  winds  and  playmate  of 

the  waves. 
And    THERE    I  felt  thee;   on    that    sea-cliff's 

verge. 
Where  pines,  scarce  travell'd  by  the  breesK*  above. 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge. 
Tes,  as  I  stood  and  gazed,  (my  temples  bare,) 
And  shot  my  being  throui^h  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Possessing  all  things,  with  intensest  love, 
O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there." 

We  make  no  apology  for  quoting  these 
noble  lines.   They  describe  a  process,  through 
which  not  only  Coleridge's  mind,  but  many 
others  at  that  wondrous  •*  junctuie  of  eras, 
hurried  in  a  rapid  circle. 

Moore,  in  his  "  Life  of  Sheridan,"  is,  as  we 
have  hinted  above,  grossly  unjust  to  Burke, 
and  has  sought  to  offer  him  up  as  a  whole 
burnt-offering  at  Sheridan's  shrine.  He 
speaks,  indeed,  of  Burke's  genius  with  suit- 
able enthusiasm,  and  in  terms  as  just  as  they 
are  eloquent.  But  he  belongs  to  the  class  of 
critics  exposed  in  our  last  paper,  who  have 
conjoined  loud  encomiums  of  that  wonderful 
man's  genius  with  ignorant  or  malicious 
depreciation  of  his  judgment.  He  accuses 
him  also  of  jealousy  of  Sheridan,  and  of 
grievous  political  inconsistency.  Let  us 
rapidly  review  these  charges. 

Moore  avers,  that  Burke,  with  boundless 
genius,  wanted  "judgment,"  and  was  greatly 
the  slave  of  his  temper  and  passions.  And 
vet,  rather  inconsistently,  he  speaks  of  Burke 
as,  in  the  magnificent  letter  he  wrote  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Pitt,  during  the  pending 
dispute  about  the  regency,  "exhibiting  a 
triumph  of  mind  over  temper,  forgetfulness 
of  self,  the  true  transmigrating  power  of 
genius,"  <fec.  We  venture  to  ask,  in  which 
of  Burke's  works,  or  at  what  period  of  his 
life,  did  he  not  prove  himself  capable  of  the 
same  triumph  of  mind  over  temper?  When 
publicly  rebuked  for  some  informal  proceed- 
ing and  unguarded  language,  during  Hast- 
ings'  trial,  in  circumstances  which  would  have 
made  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty  resign  the 
thankless  office  of  manager  which  he  held, 
he  bowed  submissively  to  the  decision,  and 
said,  *^  that  nothing  of  a  personal  kind  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty."  And  so  in  all  his  later 
works,  which  party  malignity  has  so  much 
misrepresented,  although  there  are  passages 
of  stern  and  almost  fierce  invective,  as  well 
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as  of  glowing  poetic  heat,  the  general  tone  is 
calm  to  coolness,  and  the  spirit  of  the  philo- 
sopher is  always  at  hand  to  reduce  to  meth- 
od»  and  to  point  into  emphasis,  the  utterances 
of  the  bard.      The  prophet  and   his  inter- 

freter  are  seldom  separated  from  each  other, 
f  Burke's  genius  was  often  comparable  to  a 
rushing  chariot,  it  had  always  a  drae  along 
with  it,  in  its  defiles  of  danger  and  its  pre- 
cipices of  fear. 

We  might  upon  more  general  grounds 
contest  the  common  notion,  that  the  genius 
of  a  great  man  is  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  his  judgment.  What  is  genius  but 
a  swifter,  sublimer  judgment  ?  It  is  often, 
to  be  sure,  exercised  upon  singular  and  un- 
earthly topics ;  but  the  same  power  which 
can  swim  in  the  ether  as  if  it  were  water,  can 
walk  in  the  water  as  if  it  were  earth.  Mind 
— genuine,  powerful  mind — is  the  same  all 
around,  being  simply  insight  working  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fire;  and  it  matters  not  to 
what  subject  that  clear,  burning  intuition  be 
applied.  Burke's  genius  was  eminently  of 
this  wide  and  expansive  kind ;  and  besides, 
with  a  fancy  little  inferior  to  that  of  Shelley, 
he  had  a  slow,  patient,  painstaking  sagacity, 
and  a  knowledge  of  small  facts,  equal  to 
those  of  Joseph  Hume. 

We  alluded  a  little  above  to  debating  so- 
cieties and  college  associations.  In  these  we 
have  noticed  that  there  is  often  some  one 
man  who,  to  a  knowledge  and  genius  incom- 
parably superior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
his  associates,  adds  a  minor,  but  still  distinct 
and  remarkable  power  of  eloquence.  This 
man,  having  first  furnished  in  private  the 
most  of  the  stores,  and  occasionally  some  of 
the  speeches,  of  the  fiashy  orators  around 
-him,  sits  silent  in  the  debate,  watching  the 
procession  of  his  own  thought — the  ger- 
mination of  his  own  seed,  till  at  some  critical 
point  in  the  discussion  he  is  tempted  to  rise 
and  to  show  to  the  startled  consciousness  of 
many  of  his  hearers  that  he  can  speak  as 
well  as  write  and  think.  This  was  precisely 
the  position  of  Burke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  written  instructions,  given  before- 
hand to  Fox  and  Sheridan,  (see  Disraeli,)  con- 
stituted the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  debate ; 
but  occasionally,  too,  he  rose  himself,  and 
while  the  uninitiated  booted  or  slept,  the  bet- 
ter informed  heard  in  his  harsh  accents,  and 
read  in  his  odd  gesticulations,  the  codicil  to 
the  will — the  strong  amen  to  the  object  con- 
templated by  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
had  committed  his  whole  mind,  and  heart, 
and  strength. 

But  Burke  was  jealous  of  Sheridan !    So 


Moore,  propped  up  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  pre- 
tends. The  old  pedant,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  says — •*  It  is  not  merely  French 
politics  that  produced  this  dispute;  no,  no, 
there  is  jealousy  lurking  underneath ;  jeal- 
ousy of  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence ;  jealousy 
of  his  popularity ;  jealousy  of  his  influence 
with  Mr.  Fox ;  jealousy,  perhaps,  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Prince."  Now,  that  Burke 
saw  through  Sheridan,  sounded  his  shallow 
wit,  shallower  intellect,  and  shallowest  heart, 
is  evident,  and  probably  he  did  so  from  the 
first.  That  he  naturally  felt  indignant  scorn 
that  such  a  (comparatively)  ignorant  and 
worthless  charlatan  should  measure  lances 
with  himself — the  soul,  of  honor,  and  the 
mould  of  intellectual  form,  the  highest  and 
most  sure-footed  intellect  then  extant — is  ex- 
ceedingly likely.  But  that  this  feeling  was 
"jealousy,"  we  dare  to  deny.  Jealousy  im- 
pUes  fear  and  doubt,  and  also  an  approach 
to  equality  on  the  side  of  the  party  towards 
whom  the  feeling  is  entertained.  But  does 
the  sun  fear,  or  doubt,  or  dream  himself  un- 
equal to  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  ?  Or,  if 
Burke  did  entertain  any  such  feeling  towards 
Sheridan,  it  was  connected  with  the  remorse 
of  remembering  that  he,  as  well  as  the  object 
of  his  contempt  and  disgust,  had  appealed 
to  the  same  tribunal,  and  that  the  bubble 
had  been  more  successful  in  the  appeal  than 
the  bard.  Well  does  Dr.  Johnson  say,  allud- 
ing to  a  similar  strife,  similarly  for  the  time 
terminated — "Shadwell  and  Dryden  had 
both  put  their  faith  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes." We  think,  however,  most  decidedly, 
that,  if  jealousy  there  was  between  the  par- 
ties, the  larger  portion,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  appertained  to  the  weaker  and  the 
worst  party. 

As  to  Burke's  political  inconsistency,  we 
find  in  Moore  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  his 
own  charge.  He  says  that  "  there  was,  in 
truth,  nothing  democratic  about  him  but  his 
origin ;  his  tastes  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
splendid  and  the  arbitrary.  Though  doomed 
to  make  Whiggism  his  habitual  haunt,  he 
took  his  perch  at  all  times  on  its  loftiest 
branches,  and  upon  most  questions  he  adopt- 
ed a  sort  of  baronial  view  of  liberty."  And 
yet  in  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  Burke's 
*'  verpatillty  in  politics,  and  want  of  moral 
identity."  If  his  tastes  had  been  *'  always 
on  the  side  of  the  splendid  and  the  arbitrary," 
what  wonder  that  the  French  Revolution, 
**  hurling  at  the  kings  of  Europe,  as  gage  of 
battle,  the  head  of  a  king,"  should  excite  his 
hatred  and  terror  ?  Burke  never  supported 
Parliamentary  reform.  He  held  the  strongest 
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notions  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  only  topic  on  which  he 
showed  the  genuine  Whiggish  spirit  was  the 
American  War.  On  every  other,  he  was  a 
moderate  Conservative ;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion only  made  him  an  immoderate  one,  and 
had  he  lived  till  ils  ferment  had  subsided,  he 
would  have  returned  to  his  moderation  once 
more.  What  comparison  between  his  slight 
change  and  that  of  Pitt,  who  cros%ed  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  politics,  and  from  a 
supporter  of  radical  reform,  became  a  bitter 
persecutor  of  the  reformers ! 

Moore  says,  "  Burke's  mind,  indeed,  lies 
parted  asunder  in  his  .works,  like  some  vast 
continent  severed  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
each  portion  peopled  by  its  own  giant  race 
of  opinions,  differing  altogether  in  features 
and  language,  and  committed  in  eternal  hos- 
tility with  each  other."  This  is  a  fine  figure, 
but  entirely  misapplied.  The  spirit,  the  tone, 
the  leading  principles,  not  less  certainly  than 
the  style  and  genius  of  Burke's  works,  prove 
them  one,  and  give  them,  indeed,  a  complete- 
ness and  harmony  which,  considering  their 
fugitive  form,  are  amazing,  and  prove  not 
more  his  exquisite  faculty  as  an  artist,  than 
the  "  identity  of  his  moral  nature."  His 
latter  writings  are  richer  and  more  powerful ; 
but,  even  as  to  fire  and  eloquence,  there  are 
passages  in  his  *' Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety, '  which  was  among  his  first  produc- 
tions, equal  to  any  in  his  "  Regicide  Peace," 
which  was  his  last. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
subject,  but  we  must  plead  our  deep  interest 
in  it  as  our  excuse.  A  critic  lately  accused 
us  of  making  Burke  our  "  temporary  idol," 
and  seemed  to  predict  that  in  our  future  pa- 
pers we  would  stultify  ourselves  by  praising 
all  the  orators  as  much.  This  paper  will 
show  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  Burke  we 
have  always  admired  to  enthusiasm ;  shall 
always  continue  to  do  so ;  and  our  conviction 
of  his  unmeasurable  superiority  to  all  the 
men  of  his  time  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  alter- 
ed. That  such  a  man  was  driven  to  sacrifice 
all  his  past  principles  and  professions  by 
petty  jealousies  and  spites  towards  persons  so 
far  inferior  to  him  as  Sheridan  and  Fox,  is 
not  very  likely.  It  has  been  often  asserted, 
but  never  proved ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
trampling  on  it  as  a  foul  calumny  against  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest,  best,  and 
warmest-hearted  men  that  ever  lived. 

Perhaps  our  tone  towards  Sheridan  in  the 
previous  remarks  may  appear  rather  harsh. 
And  when  we  remember  his  melancholy  end, 
we  are  tempted  to  think  so  ourselves. 


**  Poor  fellow !  he  had  many  things  to  wound 

him; 
It  was  a  trying  moment,  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  upon  his  desolate  hearth. 
When  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round 

him.'' 

It  was  a  very  sad  tragedy  that  of  Saville 
Row.  There  was  to  be  seen  the  man  on 
whose  lips  senators  and  vast  multitudes  had 
hung,  whose  jests  had  shaken  Old  Drury 
from  top  to  bottom,  till  it  was  one  mass  of 
loosened  laughter,  lying  in  bed,  broken  in 
constitution  and  in  heart,  deriving  his  chief 
consolation  and  strength  from  the  potion 
which  had  degraded  and  ruined  him ;  de- 
serted by  his  noble  friends,  ministered  to 
indeed  bv  his  wife,  whose  early  love,  much 
tried  and  long  cooked,  had  revived  in  its  original 
strength  for  this  hour  of  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, but  with  no  hope  on  earth,  and  with 
but  a  cold  and  dim  prospect  beyond  the 
grave ;  surrounded  by  duns,  and  with  diffi- 
culty saved  from  being  carried  in  his  blankets 
to  a  sponging-house — behold  the  end  of  the 
admired,  flattered,  overrated,  underrated, 
spoiled,  and  murdered  Sheridan  !  And  yet, 
in  six  days,  what  spectacle  is  it  that  we  see 
darkening  the  streets  of  London?  It  is  a 
funeral,  and  certainly  it  must  be  a  royal  per- 
sonage whom  they  are  bearing  to  the  grave, 
for  royal  dukes,  and  belted  earls,  and  lord 
bishops,  and  celebrated  statesmen,  and  wits, 
and  orators,  are  crowding  there.  No  !  it  is 
the  funeral  of  that  very  same  shivering, 
starving  wretch — of  the  wreck  that  was  once 
Sheridan  !  Surely  that  funeral  was  the  mock- 
ery of  hell  1  Let  us  shut  the  disgusting 
scene  by  quoting  the  indignant  lines  of  bis 
biographer : — 

*^  Oh  !  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hol- 
low, 

And  friendship  so  false  in  the  great  and  high- 
born ; 

To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 

The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn  ! 

**  How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 
Of  him  whom  they  snunn*d  in  his  sick-bed  and 

sorrow  ! 
How  bailiflfs  may  seize  his  last  blankets  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-mor- 
row!" 

This  is  all  very  true  and  all  very  deplora- 
ble, and  yet  we  cannot  close  this  paper 
without  drawing  the  strong  moral,  that  had 
Sheridan  been  true  to  himself,  neither  the 
insult  of  noble  neglect  nor  the  deeper  insult  of 
noble  patronage  had  befallen  him.  Had  he 
lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  account  of 
his  political  integrity,  and  not  on  account 
of  his  want  of  it;  had  he  hurt  his  constitu- 
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Uon,  as  Burke  did»  by  incessant  labor,  and 
not  by  habitual  excess ;  bad  he  been  less  of 
a  parasite,  a  better,  a  rake,  and  a  liar ;  had 
he  put  less  faith  in  the  favor  and  false  smiles 
of  a  worthless  prince;  had  he  known  and 
acted  on  the  noble  lines — 


'*  Know  prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  wisdom^s  root,'* — 

then  wbat  a  different  life  bad  he  led,  wbat  a 
different  death  had  he  died,  and  what  a  dif- 
ferent memory  had  he  left  to  his  country  and 
his  kind ! 


1^  m 
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THE  MURDER  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET.* 


£v£Rr  one  is  familiar  with  the  reversal  of 
popular  judgments  respecting  individuals  or 
events  of  our  own  time.  It  would  be  an  easy 
though  perhaps  an  invidious  task,  to  point 
out  the  changes  from  obloquy  to  applause, 
and  from  applause  to  obloquy,  which  the 
present  generation  has  witnessed ;  and  it 
would  be  instructive  to  examine  in  each  case, 
how  far  these  changes  have  been  justified 
by  the  facts.  What  thoughtful  observers 
may  thus  notice  in  the  passing  opinions  of  the 
day,  it  is  the  privilege  of  history  to  track 
through  the  course  of  centuries.  Of  such 
vicissitudes  in  the  judgment  of  successive 
ages,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  conflicting  feelings  with  which  different 
epochs  have  regarded  the  contest  of  Becket 
with  Henry  II.  During  its  continuance,  the 
public  opinion  of  England  and  of  Europe  was, 
if  not  unfavorable  to  the  Archbishop,  at 
least  strongly  divided.  After  its  tragical 
close,  the  change  from  indifference  or  hostil- 
ity to  unbounded  veneration  was  instanta- 
neous and  universal.  This  veneration,  after 
a  duration  of  more  than  three  centuries,  was 
superseded,  at  least  in  England,  by  a  con- 
tempt as  general  and  profound  as  had  been 
the  previous  admiration.  And  now,  after 
three  centuries  more,  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  again  brought  up,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  worshippers  of  the 
memory  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who 
rival  the  most  undoubting  devotee  that  ever 
knelt  at  his  shrine  in  the  credulous  reigns  of 


*  Vita  8.  Thomm  OarUuariefmt.     Ed.   QUes, 
LondoD. 


the  Plantagenet  kings.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  these  vari* 
ous  verdicts,  and  indeed  there  appears  less 
need  of  an  arbitrator  than  there  might  have 
been  some  years  since.  Indications*  are  not 
wanting,  that  the  pendulum  which  has  been 
so  violently  swung  to  and  fro,  is  at  last  about 
to  settle  into  its  proper  place ;  and  we  may 
trust  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  contro- 
verted historical  points,  a  judgment  will  be 
pronounced  in  our  own  times,  which,  if  not 
irreversible,  is  less  likely  to  be  reversed  than 
those  which  have  gone  before.  But  it  may 
contribute  to  the  decision  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Becket  if  we  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent a  more  complete  picture  than  has 
hitherto  been  drawn  of  that  passage  of  his 
career  which  has  left  by  far  the  most  indeli- 
ble impression — its  terrible  close.  Even 
though  the  famous  catastrophe  had  not 
turned  the  course  of  events  for  generations  to 
come,  and  exercised  an  influence  which  is 
not  exhausted  yet,  it  would  still  deserve  to 
be  minutely  described,  from  its  connection 
with  the  stateliest  of  English  cathedrals,  and 
with  the  first  great  poem  of  the  English 
language. 

The  labor  of  Dr.  Oiles  has  collected  no  less 
than  nineteen  biographies,  or  fragments  of 

^  One  author,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bobertfion,  of 
Bekesboome,  may  be  especiallj  selected  as  havinc^ 
already  taken,  in  two  articles  in  the  British  Review 
of  1846,  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  etruggle, 
in  which  he  wul  no  doubt  be  imitated  by  Dr.  Paali, 
already  known  as  the  learned  biographer  of  Alfred, 
in  his  oontinuAtion  of  Lappenberg's  History  of 
EngUuid. 
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biographies,  all  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  written  within  fifty  years  of  the  murder, 
and  some  of  which  are  confined  to  that  sin- 
gle subject.  To  these  we  must  add  the  ac- 
counts of  the  contemporary  or  nearly  contem- 
porary chroniclers — Gervase,  Diceto,  Hove- 
den,  and,  although  somewhat  later,  Bromp- 
ton ;  and,  what  is  the  most  important,  be- 
cause the  earliest,  the  French  biography  in 
verse  by  Ouemes,  or  Gamier,  of  Pont  S. 
Maxence,  which  was  composed  only  five 
years  after  the  event.  Dr.  Giles  has  prom- 
ised a  supplement  to  his  valuable  work,  con- 
taining this  curious  relic — the  more  interest- 
ing from  being  the  sole  record  which  gives 
the  words  of  the  actors  in  the  language  in 
which  they  spoke.  We  wish  Dr.  Giles  good 
speed  in  his  undertaking,  and  meanwhile 
avail  ourselves  of  the  concluding  fragment  of 
the  poem  which  has  been  published  by  the 
great  scholar  Immanuel  Bekker  in  the  Berlin 
Transactions. 

Of  these  twenty-four  narrators,  four — Ed- 
ward Grim,  William  Fitzstephen,  John  of 
Salisbury,  (who  unfortunately  supplies  but 
little,)  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Lambeth   MS. — claim   to  have   been   eye- 
witnesses.    Three  others — ^William  of  Can- 
terbury, Benedict,  afterwards  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Gervase  of  Canterbury — were 
monks  of  the  convent,  and  though  not  pres- 
ent at  the  massacre,  were  probably  some- 
where in. the  precincts.  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
Roger  of  Pontigny,  and  Gamier,  were  not 
even  in  England,  but  they  had  been  on  terms 
of  intercourse  more  or  less  intimate   with 
Becket,  and  the  two  latter,  especially,  seem 
to  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  facts  they  relate.     From 
these  several  accounts  we  can  recover  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Beck- 
et to  the  minutest  details.     It  is  true  that, 
being  written  by  monastic  or  clerical  histo- 
rians after  the  national   feeling  had  been 
roused  to  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf,  allowance 
most  be  made  for  exaggeration,  suppression, 
and  every  kind  of  false  coloring  which  could 
set  oflf  their  hero  to  advantage.     It  is  true, 
also,  that  on  some  few  points  the  various 
authorities  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  But 
still  a  careful  comparison  of  the  narrators 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  localities,  leads 
to  a  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  facts 
have  been  substantially  preserved,  and  that, 
as  often  happens,  the  truth  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  spite,  and  even  in  consequence,  of 
attempts  to  distort  and  suppress  it.     If  this 
be.  BO,  few  occurrences  in  the  middle  ages 
have  been  so  graphically  and  copiously  de- 


scribed, and  few  give  such  an  insight  into 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings,  not  only  of  the  man  himself,  but  of 
the  entire  age,  as  the  eventful  tragedy, 
known  successively  as  the  "  martyrdom," 
the  **  accidental  death,"  the  **  righteous  exe- 
cution," and  the  "  murder  "  of  Thomas  a 
Be<;ket. 

The  year  11  "70  witnessed  the  termination 
of  the  struggle  of  ten  years  between  the 
King  and  the  Archbishop  ;  in  July,  the  first 
reconciliation  had  been  effected  with  Henry 
in  France  ;   in  the  bejgjinning  of  December, 
Becket  had  landed  at  Sandwich — the  port  of 
the  monks  of  Canterbury — and  thence  en- 
tered the  metropolitan  city,  after  an  absence 
of  six  years,  amidlRt  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.     The  cathedra]  was  hung  with  silken 
drapery ;  magnificent   banquets   were   pre- 
pared ;  the  churches  resounded  with  organs 
and  hymns,  the  palace-hall  with  trumpets; 
and  the  archbishop  preached  in  the  chapter- 
house on  the  text,  "Here  we  have  no  abiding 
city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come."     Great  dif- 
ficulties, however,  still  remained.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  question  of  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  which 
was  the  original  point  in  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  another  had  arisen 
within  this  very  year,  of  much  less  import* 
ance  in  itself,  but  which  eventually  brought 
about  the  final  catastrophe.  In  the  preceding 
June,  Henry,  with  the  view  of  consolidating 
his  power  in  England,  had  caused  his  eldest 
son  to  be  crowned  king,  not  merely  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  as  his  colleague;  insomuch  that  by 
contemporary  chroniclers  he  is  always  called 
**  the  young  king,"  sometimes  even  **  Henry 
III."     In  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as- 
sisted by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury.     The  moment   the   intelligence  was 
communicated  to  Becket,  who  was  then  in 
France,  a  new  blow  seemed  to  be  struck  at 
his  rights ;  but  this  time  it  was  not  the  priv- 
ileges of  his  order,  but  of  his  office,  that  were 
attacked.     The  inalienable  riffht  of  crowning 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  mherent  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine downwards,  had  been  infringed,  and  with 
his  usual  ardor  he  procured  from  the  Pope, 
Alexander  III.,  letters  of  excommunication 
against  the  three  prelates  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  daring  act.     These  letters  he  had 
with  him,  unknown  to  the  King  at  the  time 
of  the  reconciliation,  and  his  earliest  thought 
on  landing  in  England  was  to  get  them  con- 
veyed to  the  ofl^nding  bishops,  who  were 
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then  at  Dover.  They  started  for  France 
from  that  port  as  he  landed  at  Sandwich, 
leaving,  however,  a  powerful  auxiliary  '  in 
the  person  of  Randulf  de  6 roc,  a  knight  to 
whom  the  king  had  granted  possession  of 
the  archiepiscopal  castle  of  Saltwood,  ifind 
who  was  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a 
sworn  enemy  to  Becket  and  his  return.  The 
first  object  of  the  archbishop  was  to  concili- 
ate the  young  king,  who  was  then  at  Wood- 
stock, and  his  mode  of  courting  him  was 
characteristic.  Three  magnificent  chargers, 
of  which  his  previous  experience  of  horses 
enabled  him  to  know  the  merits,  were  the 
gift  by  which  he  hoped  to  win  over  the 
mind  of  his  former  pupil ;  and  he  himself, 
after  a  week's  stay  at  Canterbury,  followed 
the  messenger  who  was  to  announce  his 
present,  to  the  prince.  He  passed  through 
Rochester  in  state,  entered  London  in  a  vast 
procession  that  advanced  three  miles  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him,  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  South  wark,  in  the  palace  of  the  aged 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry  of  Blois,  broth- 
er of  King  Stephen.  Here  he  received  or- 
ders from  the  young  king  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther, but  return  instantly  to  Canterbury. 
In  obedience  to  the  command,  he  relinquished 
his  design,  and  turned  for  the  last  time  from 
the  city  of  his  birth  to  the  city  of  his  death. 
The  first  open  manifestations  of  hostility 
proceeded  from  the  family  of  the  Brocs  of 
Saltwood.  Before  he  had  left  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  tidings  had  reached  him 
that  Randulf  de  Broc  had  seized  a  vessel 
laden  with  wine  from  Henry  IL,  and  had 
killed  or  imprisoned  the  crew.  This  injury 
was  promptly  repaired  at  the  bidding  of  the 
young  king,  to  whom  the  archbishop  com- 
plained of  the  outrage  through  the  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  and  the  prior  of  Dover.  But  the 
enmity  of  the  Brocs  was  not  so  easily  allayed. 
No  sooner  had  the  piimate  reached  Canter- 
bury than  he  was  met  by  a  series  of  fresh  in- 
sults. Randulf,  he  was  told,  was  hunting  down 
his  archiepiscopal  deer,  with  his  own  dogs  in 
his  own  woods  ;  and  Robert,  another  of  the 
same  family,  who  had  been  a  monk  in  the 
novitiate,  but  had  since  taken  to  a  secular  life, 
sent  out  his  nephew  John  to  waylay  and  cut  off 
the  tails  of  a  sumpter-mule  and  a  horse  of  the 
archbishop.  This  jest,  or  outrage,  (according 
as  we  regard  it,)  which  occurred  on  Christmas 
eve,  took  deep  possession  of  Becket's  mind. 
On  Christmas  day,  after  the  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  usual  midnight  mass,  he  entered  the 
cathedral  for  the  services  of  a  festival  which 
eminently  precludes  the  intrusion  of  passion- 
ate and  revengeful  thoughts.     Before  the 


performance  of  high  mass  he  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  on  the  text,  (according 
to  the  Vulgate  version,)  "On  earth,  peace  to 
men  of  good  will."  He  began  by  speaking 
of  the  sainted  fathers  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, the  presence  of  whose  bones  made 
doubly  hallowed  the  consecrated  ground. 
*•  One  martyr,"  he  said,  •'  they  had  already" 
— Alfege,  murdered  by  the  Danes,  whose 
tomb  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  al- 
tar ;  "  it  was  possible,"  he  added,  **  that 
they  would  soon  have  another."  The  peo- 
ple who  thronged  the  nave  were  in  a  state 
of  wild  excitement ;  they  wept  and  groaned, 
and  an  audible  murmur  ran  through  the 
church :  '•  Father,  why  do  you  desert  us  so 
soon  ?  to  whom  will  yon  leave  us  ?"  But  as 
he  went  on  with  his  discourse,  the  plaintive 
strain  gradually  rose  into  a  tone  of  fiery  in- 
dignation. "You  would  have  thought/' 
says  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who  was  present, 
"that  you  were  looking  at  the  prophetic 
beast,  which  had  at  once  the  face  of  a  man 
and  the  face  of  a  lion."  He  spoke —  the  fact 
is  recorded  by  all  the  biographers,  without 
any  sense  of  its  extreme  incongruity — he 
spoke  of  the  insult  of  the  docked  tail  *  of 
the  sumpter-mule,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
excommunicated  Randulf  and  Robert  de 
Broc ;  and  in  the  same  sentence  included  the 
Vicar  of  Thirlwood,  and  Nigel  of  Sackville, 
the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  for  occupying  those 
incumbencies  without  his  authority,  and  re- 
fusing access  to  his  officials.  He  also  pubhc- 
ly  denounced  and  forbade  communication 
with  the  three  bishops,  who,  by  crowning  the 
young  king,  had  not  feared  to  encroach  upon 
the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury. "  May  they  be  cursed,''  he  said  in 
conclusion,  "  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  their 
memory  be  blotted  out  of  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,  whoever  shall  sow  hatred  and  discord 
between  me  and  my  lord  the  king."  With 
;  these  words  he  dashed  the  candle  on  the 
pavement,  in  token  of  the  extinction  of  his 
enemies;  and  as  he  descended  from  the  pul- 
pit to  pass  to  the  altar  to  celebrate  mass,  he 

*  Aocording  to  the  popular  belief,  the  excommu- 
nioatioii  of  the  Broo  family  was  not  the  only  time 
that  Becket  avenged  a  eimilar  ofTenoe.  lAmbard, 
in  his  Perambulations  of  Kentj  Bays  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Strood,  near  Rochester,  insulted  Becket  as 
he  rode  through  the  town,  and,  like  the  Brocs^  cut 
off  tiie  tails  of  his  horses.  Their  descendants,  as  a 
judgment  for  the  crime,  were  ever  after  bom  with 
horses'  tails.  Another  explanation  of  the  legend 
was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Strood  were  the  per- 
sons whom  St  Angastine  is  reported  to  have  visit- 
ed with  this  corse  for  fastening  a  fish's  tail  to  hia 
qack.    (See  Harris' iTml,  808.) 
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repeated  to  bis  Welsh  crossbearer,  Alexan- 
der, tbe  propbetic  words,  "  One  martyr,  St. 
Alfege,  you  have  already — another,  if  God 
will,  you  will  have  soon."  The  service  in 
the  cathedral  was  followed  by  the  banquet 
in  his  hall,  at  which,  although  Christmas  day 
fell  this  year  on  a  Friday,  it  was  observed 
that  he  ate  as  usual,  in  honor  of  the  joyous 
festival  of  the  Nativity.  On  the  next  day, 
Saturday,  the  Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  he  again  cel- 
ebrated mass :  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath,  under  cover  of  the  night,  he  sent 
away,  with  messages  to  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  his  faithful  ser- 
vant Herbert  of  Bosham,  telling  him  that  he 
would  see  him  no  more,  but  that  he  was 
anxious  not  to  expose  him  to  the  further  sus- 
picions of  Henry.  Herbert  departed  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  with  him  went  Alexander, 
the  Welsh  crossbearer.  The  archbishop 
sent  off  another  servant  to  the  Pope,  and 
two  others  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with  a 
letter  relating  to  Hugh,  £arl  of  Norfolk.  He 
also  drew  up  a  deed  appointing  his  priest 
William  to  tbe  chapelry  of  Penshurst,  with 
excommunication  against  any  one  who  should 
take  it  from  him.  These  are  his  last  record- 
ed public  acts.  On  tbe  night  of  the  same 
Sunday  he  received  a  warning  letter  from 
France,  announcing  that  he  was  in  peril  from 
some  new  attack.  What  this  was  is  now  to 
be  told. 

The  three  prelates — Roger  of  Bishop's- 
bridge.  Archbishop  of  York,*  Gilbert  Foliot, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Jocelyn  the  Lom- 
bard, Bishop  of  Salisbury — having  left  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  excom- 
municaUon  had  been  issued  against  them, 
arrived  in  France  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  the  Castle  of  Bur,  near 

*  Tliia  contest  with  Beoket  for  the  privileges  of 
the  see  of  York,  thoiigh  the  most  ImportaDt,  was 
Dot  the  only  one  which  Archbishop  Roger  ens- 
taioed.  It  was  a  standiog  question  between  the 
two  archbishops^  and  Roger  maintaiaed  the  preem- 
inence of  his  see  against  Beoket's  successor  in  a 
somewhat  siogalar  ooanner.  "  In  1176,"  says  Ful- 
ler, "a  synod  was  called  at  Westminster,  the  Pope's 
legate  being  present  thereat ;  on  whose  right  hand 
sat  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  ia  his 
proper  plaee ;  when  in  springs  Roger  of  York,  and 
findiog  Oanterbuiy  so  seated,  fairly  sits  him  down 
in  Canterbury's  lap.**  .  .  .  .  ''It  matters  as 
little  to  the  reader  as  to  the  writer,^  the  historian 
oontinnes^  '*  whether  Roger  beat  Richard — or  Rich- 
ard beat  Roger ;  yet^  once  for  all,  we  will  reckon 
up  the  aigameots  which  each  see  alleged  for  its 
prooeedia^i;''  which  accordingly  follow  with  his 
mroal  raej  humor* — FuUer^$  Ckwrch  HUt^y  iii.  §  8. 


Bayeux.  It  was  a  place  already  famous  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  interview  between 
William  and  Harold,  when  the  oath  was  per- 
fidiously exacted  and  sworn  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  England.  All  manner  of 
rumors  about  Becket*s  proceedings  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  he  besought 
the  advice  of  the  three  prelates.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  answered  cautiously,  "  Ask 
counsel  from  your  barons  and  knights ;  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  what  must  be  done."  A 
pause  ensued  ;  and  then  it  was  added — 
whether  by  Roger  or  by  some  one  else  does 
not  clearly  appear — "As  long  as  Thomas 
lives,  you  will  have  neither  good  days,  nor 
peaceful  kingdom,  nor  quiet  life."  These 
words  goaded  the  kin^  into  one  of  those  par- 
oxysms of  fury  to  which  all  the  earlier  Plan- 
tagenet  princes  were  subject,  and  which  was 
believed  by  themselves  lo  arise  from  a  mix- 
ture of  demoiyacal  blood  in  their  race.  It  b 
described  in  Henry's  son  John  as  "  some- 
thing beyond  anger ;  he  was  so  changed  in 
his  whole  body  that  a  man  would  hardly 
have  known  him.  His  forehead  was  drawn 
up  into  deep  furrows ;  his  flaming  eyes  glis- 
tened ;  a  livid  hue  took  the  place  of  color." 
Henry  himself  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
torn  out  the  eyes  of  a  messenger  who 
brought  him  bad  tidings ;  and  in  his  previ- 
ous controversy  with  Becket,  he  is  represent- 
ed as  having  flung  down  his  cap,  torn  off  his 
clothes,  thrown  the  silk  coverlet  from  his 
bed,  and  roUed  upon  it,  gnawing  the  straw 
and  rushes.  Of  such  a  kind  was  the  frenzy 
which  he  showed  on  the  present  occasion. 
"A  fellow,"  he  exclaimed.  "  that  has  eaten 
my  bread  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me 
— a  fellow  that  I  loaded  with  benefits  dares 
insult  the  king  and  the  whole  royal  family, 
and  tramples  on  the  whole  kingdom — a  fel- 
low that  came  to  court  on  a  lame  sumpter- 
mule  sits  without  hindrance  on  the  throne 
itself."  "What  sluggard  wretches,"  he 
burst  forth  again  and  again,  "  what  cowards 
have  I  brought  up  in  my  court,  who  care  no- 
thing for  their  allegiance  to  their  master ! 
Not  one  will  deliver  me  from  this  low-boin 
priest !"  and  with  these  fatal  words  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

There  were  present  among  the  courtiers 
four  knights,  whose  names  long  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men,  and  on  which  every  in- 
genuity was  exercised  to  extract  from  them 
an  evil  augury  of  the  deed  which  has  made 
them  famous — Reginald  Fitzurse,  "son  of 
the  Bear,"  and  "  of  truly  bear-like  charac- 
ter ;"  (so  the  Canterbury  monks  represented 
it ;)  Hugh  de  Moreville,  "of  the  city  of  death/' 
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— of  whom  a  dreadful  story  was  told  of  his 
having  ordered  a  youDg  Saxon  to  he  hoiled 
alive  on  the  false  accusation  of  his  wife; 
William  de  Tracy — a  hrave  soldier,  it  was 
said,  hut  "  of  parricidal  wickedness  ;*'  Rich- 
ard le  Brez  or  le  Bret,  commonly  known  as 
Brito,  from  the  Latinized  version  of  his  name 
in  the  Chronicles — more  fit,  they  say,  to 
have  been  called  the  "Brute."  They  are 
all  described  as  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
king  himself,  and  sometimes,  in  official  lan- 
guage, as  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber. 
They  also  appear  to  have  been  brought  to- 
gether by  old  associations.  Fitzurse,  More- 
ville  and  Tracy  had  all  sworn  homage  to 
Becket  as  Chancellor.  Fitzurse,  Tracy  and 
Bret  had  all  connections  with  Somersetshire. 
Their  rank  and  lineage  can  even  now  be  ac- 
carately  traced,  through  the  medium  of  our 
county  historians  and  legal  records.  Fitzurse 
was  the  descendant  of  Urso  Or  Ours,  who 
had,  under  the  Conqueror,  held  Orittleston 
in  Wiltshire,  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 
His  father,  Richard  Fitzurse,  became  pos- 
sessed, in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  of  the  manor 
of  Willeion,  in  Somersetshire,  which  had  de- 
scended to  Reginald  a  few  years  before  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  He  was  also 
a  tenant  in  chief  in  Northamptonshire,  in  tail 
in  Leicestershire.  Moreville  was  a  man  of 
rank,  and  held  high  office-  both  before  and 
after  the  murder.  He  was  this  very  year 
justice  itinerant  of  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,  where  he  inherited 
,the  barony  of  Burgh -on- the- Sands  and  other 
possessions  from  his  father  Roger  and  his 
grandfather  Simon.  He  was  likewise  forester 
of  Cumberland,  owner  of  the  castle  of 
Knaresborough,  and  added  to  his  paternal 
property  that  of  his  wife,  Helwise  de  Haute- 
ville.  Richard  the  Brelon  was,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  an  incident  in  the  murder,  inti- 
mate with  Prince  William,  the  king's  brother. 
He  and  his  brother  Edmund  had  succeeded 
to  their  father,  Simon  le  Bret,  who,  it  would 
seem,  had  given  his  name  to  the  village  of 
Samford,  still  called  from  the  family,  Sam- 
ford  Bret,  Tracy  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  war.  His  family  were  allied  by 
marriage  to  the  great  house  of  Courtenay, 
and  he  held  a  fee  and  under-fee  in  Devon- 
shire. 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  day  the  fatal  ex- 
clamation of  the  kin^  was  made.  Fitzste- 
phen  reports  it  as  taking  place  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  of  December.  Others,  who  ascribe 
a  more  elaborate  character  to  the  whole  plot, 
date  it  a  few  days  before,  on  Thursday,  the 
24th — the  whole  court  taking  part  in  it,  and 


Roger  Archbishop  of  York  giving  full  in- 
structions to  the  knights  as  to  their  future 
course.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  they  left  Bur  on  the  night 
of  the  king's  fury.  They  then,  it  was  thought, 
proceeded  by  different  roads  to  the  coast, 
and  crossed  the  Channel  on  the  following 
day.  Two  of  them  landed,  as  was  after- 
wards noticed  with  malicious  satisfaction,  at 
the  port  of  ^*Dog8  "  near  Dover,  two  of  them 
at  Winchelsea,  and  all  four  arrived  at  the 
same  hour  at  the  fortress  of  Saltwood  Castle, 
the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but 
now  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Becket's 
chief  enemy,  Dan  Randolph  of  Broc,  who 
came  out  to  welcome  them.  Here  they 
would  doubtless  be  told  of  the  excommuni- 
cation launched  against  their  host  on  Christ- 
mas day.  In  the  darkness  of  the  long  win- 
ter night  of  the  28th  of  December  it  was 
believed  that  the  conspirators  concerted  the 
scheme  with  candles  extinguished,  and  not 
even  seeing  each  other's  faces.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  they  issued  orders 
in  the  king's  name  for  a  troop  of  soldiers  to 
be  levied  from  the  neighborhood  to  march 
with  them  to  Canterbury.  They  themselves 
mounted  their  chargers,  and  gallopped  along 
the  same  Roman  road  which  still  conducts 
the  traveller  by  a  straight  line  of  fifteen  miles 
from  Saltwood  to  the  city.  They  proceeded 
instantly  to  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  outside 
the  walls,  and  took  up  their  quarters  with 
Clarembald,  the  abbot. 

The  abbey  was  in  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  A 
destructive  fire  had  ravaged  the  buildings  two 
years  before,  and  the  reparations  could  hardly 
have  been  yet  completed.  Its  domestic 
state  was  still  more  disturbed.  It  was  now 
nearly  ten  years  since  a  feud  had  been  rag- 
ing between  the  inmates  and  their  abbot, 
who  had  been  intruded  on  them  in  1161,  as 
Becket  had  been  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Cathedral,  but  with  the  ultimate  diffierence, 
that,  whilst  Becket  had  become  the  champion 
of  the  clergy,  Clarembald  had  stood  fast  by 
the  King,  bis  patron,  which  perpetuated  the 
quarrel  between  the  monks  and  their  su- 
perior. He  would,  therefore,  naturally  be 
eager  to  receive  the  new-comers,  and  with 
him  they  concerted  measures  for  their  future 
movements.  Having  sent  orders  to  the  mayor 
or  provost  of  Canterbury  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation m  the  King's  name,  forbidding  any 
one  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Archbishop, 
the  knights  once  more  mounted  their  char- 
gers, and,  accompanied  by  Robert  of  Broc, 
who  had  probably  attended  them  from  Salt- 
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wood,  rode  under  the  long  line  of  wall  which 
still  separates  the  city  and  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  from  St.  Augustine's  monastery, 
till  they  reached  the  great  gateway  which 
opened  into  the  court  of  the  Archbishop's 
palace.  They  were  followed  by  a  band  of 
about  A  dozen  armed  men,  whom  they  placed 
in  the  house  of  one  Gilbert,  which  stood 
hard  by  the  gate. 

It  was  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  December. 
Tuesday,  his  friends  remarked,  had  always 
been  a  signi6cant  day  in  Becket's  life.  On  a 
Tuesday  he  was  bom  and  baptized— on  a 
Tuesday  he  had  fled  from  Northampton — on 
a  Tuesday  he  had  left  the  king's  court  in 
Normandy — on  a  Tuesday  he  had  left  Eng- 
land on  his  exile— on  a  Tuesday  he  had  re- 
turned from  that  exile — it  was  now  on  a 
Tuesday  that  the  fatal  hour  came — and  (as 
the  next  generation  observed)  it  was  on  a 
Tuesday  that  his  enemy  King  Henry  was 
buried — and  on  a  Tuesday  that  the  martyr's 
relics  were  translated.  Another  omen  was 
alsfi  remarked.  He  had  told  several  persons 
in  France  that  he  was  convinced  he  should 
not  outlive  the  year,'  and  in  two  days  the 
year  would  be  ended. 

That  morning  he  attended  mass  in  the 
cathedral ;  then  passed  a  long  time  in  the 
chapter-house,  confessing  to  two  of  the 
naonks,  and  receiving,  as  seems  to  have  been 
his  custom,  three  scourgings.  The  dinner, 
which  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa- 
lace at  three  in  the  afternoon,  was  now  over ; 
the  concluding  hymn  or  "grace"  was  finish- 
ed: and  Becket  had  retired  to  his  private 
room,  where  he  sat  on  his  bed,  talking  with 
his  friends  ;  while  the  servants,  according  to 
the  practice  which  then  prevailed, and  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  our  old  collegiate  estab- 
lishments, remained  in  the  hall,  making  their 
meal  of  the  broken  meat  which  was  left. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  was  strewn  with  hay 
and  straw,  to  accommodate  those  who  could 
DOt  find  room  on  the  benches ;  and  the  crowd 
of  beggars'  and  poor,  who  daily  received 
their  food  from  the  archbishop,  had  gone 
into  the  outer  yard,  and  were  lingering  before 
their  final  dispersion.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  four  knights  dismounted  in  the 
court  before  the  hall — the  doors  were  all 
open,  and  they  passed  through  the  crowd 
without  opposition:  Either  to  avert  suspi- 
cion or  from  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
time,  which  forbade  the  entrance  of  armed 
men  into  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  cathe- 
dral, they  left  their  weapons  behind,  and 
their  coats  of  mail  were  concealed  by  the 
usual  cape  and  tunic,  or  coat  of  ordiniuy  life. 
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One  attendant,  Radulf,  an  archer,  followed 
them.  They  were  generally  known  as  cour- 
tiers ;  and  the  servants  invited  them  to  par* 
take  of  the  remains  of  the  feast.  They 
declined,  and  were  pressing  on,  when,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  leading  from  the  hall  to 
the  archbishop*8  room,  they  were  met  by 
William  Fitz-Nigel,  the  seneschal,  who  had 
just  parted  from  the  primate  with  a  permis- 
sion to  leave  his  service,  and  join  the  king 
in  France.  When  he  saw  the  knights,  whom 
he  immediately  recognized,  he  ran  forward 
and  gave  them  the  usual  kiss  of  salutation, 
and  at  their  request  ushered  them  to  the 
room  where  Becket  sat.  "  My  Lord,"  he 
said,  'Miere  are  four  knights  from  King 
Henry,  wishing  to  speak  to  you."  ''Let 
them  come  in,"  said  Becket.  It  must  have 
been  a  solemn  moment,  even  for  those  rough 
men,  when  they  first  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  Archbishop.  Three  of  them, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  Reginald  Fitzurse,  and 
William  de  Tiacy,  had  known  him  long  be- 
fore, in  the  days  of  his  splendor,  as  Chancel- 
lor and  favorite  of  the  King.  He  was  still 
in  the  vigor  of  strength,  though  in  his  fifty- 
third  year;  his  countenance,  if  we  may 
judge  of  it  from  the  accounts  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  still  retained  its  majestic  and  strik- 
ing aspect ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  piercing ; 
and  his  tall  figure,  though  really  spare  and 
thin,  had  a  portly  look  from  the  number  of 
vestments  which  he  wore  beneath  his  ordi- 
nary clothes.  Round  about  him  sat  or  lay  on 
the  ground  the  monks  or  clerks  of  his  house- 
hold— amongst  them,  his  faithful  counsellor, 
John,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  William  Fitz- 
stephen,  his  chaplain,  and  Edward  Grim,  a 
Saxon  monk,  of  Cambridge,  who  had  arrived 
but  a  few  days  before  on  a  visit. 

When  the  four  knights  appeared,  Becket, 
without  looking  at  them,  pointedly  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  monk  who  sat 
next  him,  and  on  whose  shoulder  he  was 
leaning.  They,  on  their  part,  entered  with- 
out a  word,  beyond  a  greeting  exchansred  in 
a  whisper  to  the  attendants  who  stood  near 
the  door,  and  then  marched  straight  to  where 
the  archbishop  sat,  and  placed  themselves 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  among  the  clerks  and 
monks  who  were  reclining  around.  Radulf 
the  archer  sat  behind  them  on  the  boards. 
Becket  now  turned  round  for  the  first  time, 
and  gazed  steadfastly  on  each  in  silence, 
which  he  at  last  broke  by  saluting  Tracy  by 
name.  The  conspirators  continued  to  look 
mutely  at  each  other,  till  Fitzurse,  who 
throughout  took  the  lead,  replied,  with  a 
Bcornnd  expression,  "Qod  help  you !"    Beck- 
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ei*t  face  grew  erimton,  and  he  glanced  round 
at  their  coontenaoces,  which  seemed  to 
gather  fire  from  Fitzarse's  speech.  Fitzurse 
again  broke  forth, — "We  have  a  message 
from  the  king  orer  the  water — tell  ns  whether 
jon  will  hear  It  in  private,  or  in  the  hearing 
of  all."  "As  yon  wish,"  said  the  archbishop. 
"Nay,  as  you  wish,"  said  Fitzurse.  "  Nay, 
at  you  wish,"  said  Becket.  The  monks  at 
the  archbishop's  intimation  withdrew  into  an 
adjoining  room ;  but  the  doorkeeper  ran  up 
and  kept  the  door  ajar,  that  they  might  see 
from  the  outside  what  was  going  on.  Fitz* 
arte  had  hardly  begun  his  message,  when 
Becket,  suddenly  struck  with  a  consciousness 
of  his  danger,  exclaimed,  **  This  must  not  be 
told  in  secret,"  and  ordered  the  doorkeeper 
to  recall  the  monks.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
knights  were  left  alone  with  Becket ;  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  them,  as  they  after- 
wards confessed,  of  killing  him  with  the 
crosier  which  lay  at  his  feet — the  only  wea- 

Kn  within  their  reach.  The  monks  hurried 
ck,  and  Fitzurse,  apparently  calmed  by 
their  presence,  resumea  his  statement  of  the 
complaints  of  the  king.  These  complaints, 
which  are  given  by  the  various  chroniclers 
in  very  different  words,  were  three  in  num- 
ber. "  The  king  over  the  water  commands 
you  to  perform  your  duty  to  the  king  on  this 
tide  the  water,  instead  of  taking  away  his 
crown."  "  Rather  than  take  away  his  crown,'* 
replied  Becket,  "  I  would  give  him  three  or 
four  crowns."  "  You  have  excited  disturb- 
ances in  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  requires 
you  to  answer  for  them  at  his  court."  •'  Ne- 
ver," said  the  archbishop,  "  shall  the  sea 
again  come  between  me  and  my  church,  un- 
less I  am  dragged  thence  by  the  feet." 
"You  have  excommunicsted  the  bishops, 
and  you  must  absolve  them."  "It  was  not 
I,"  replied  Becket,  "but  the  Pope,  and  you 
must  go  to  him  for  absolution."  He  then 
appealed,  in  language  which  is  variously 
reported,  to  the  promises  of  the  king  at 
their  interview  in  the  preceding  July.  Fitz- 
urse burst  forth,  "What  is  it  you  say? 
You  charge  the  king  with  treachery."  "Re- 
ginald, Reginald,"  said  Becket,*  "  I  do  no 
•uch  thing ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  archbisiiops, 
bishops,  and  great  people,  five  hundred  and 
more,  who  heard  it,  and  you  were  present 
yourself,  Sir  Reginald."  "I  was  not,"  said 
neginald.  "  I  never  saw  nor  heard  any  thing 
of  the  kind."     "You  were,"  said  Becket, 


*  He  wu  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  his  me- 
mory, never  foi^etting  what  he  had  heard  or 
l«amed.    (Gervase,  OhroD.) 


"  I  saw  joo."  The  knights,  irriUted  by  the 
dialogue,  swore  again  and  again,  '^  by  6od*8 
wounds,"  that  they  had  borne  with  him  long 
enough.  John  of  Salisbury,  the  prudent 
counsellor  of  the  archbishop,  who  perceived 
that  matters  were  advancing  to  extremities, 
whispered,  "  My  Lord,  speak  privately  to 
them  about  this."  "  No,"  said  Becket ;  "  they 
make  proposals  and  demands  which  I  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  admit." 

He,  in  his  turn,  complained  of  the  insults 
he  had  received.  First  came  the  grand  griev- 
ances of  the  preceding  week.  "  They  have 
attacked  my  servants,  they  have  cut  off  my 
sumpter-mule's  tail,  they  have  carried  off 
the  casks  of  wine  that  were  the  king's  own 
gift."  It  was  now  that  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
the  gentlest  of  the  four,  put  in  a  milder 
answer  :  "  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  the 
king  of  these  outrages  ?  Why  did  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  punish  them  by  your  own 
authority?"  The  archbishop  turned  round 
sharply  upon  him :  "  Hu^h !  how  proudly 
you  lift  up  your  head  !  When  the  rights  of 
the  Church  are  violated,  I  shall  wait  for  no 
man's  permission  to  avenge  them.  I  will 
give  to  the  king  the  things  that  are  the  king*?, 
but  to  God  the  things  that  are  Ood's.  It  is 
my  business,  and  I  alone  will  see  to  it."  For 
the  first  time  in  the  interview  the  archbishop 
had  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance ;  the 
fury  of  the  knights  broke  at  once  through 
the  bonds  which  had  partially  restrained  it, 
and  displayed  itself  openly  in  those  impas- 
sioned gestures  which  are  now  confined  to 
the  half- civilized  nations  of  the  South  and 
East,  but  which  seem  to  have  been  natural 
to  all  classes  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Their 
eyes  flashed  fire  ;  they  sprang  upon  their 
feet,  and  rushing  close  up  to  him,  gnashed 
their  teeth,  twisted  their  long  gloves,  and 
wildly  threw  their  arras  above  their  heads. 
Fitzurse  exclaimed,  "  You  threaten  us,  you 
threaten  us ;  are  you  going  to  excommunicate 
us  all?"  One  of  the  others  added,  "As  I 
hope  for  God's  mercy,  he  shall  not  do  that ; 
he  has  excommunicated  too  many  already." 
The  archbishop  also  sprang  from  his  couch, 
in  a  state  of  strongr  excitement.  .  "  You 
threaten  me,"  he  said,  "  in  vain :  were  all 
the  swords  in  England  hanging  over  my 
head,  you  could  not  terrify  me  from  my 
obedience  to  God  and  my  Lord  the  Pope. 
Foot  to  foot  shall  you  find  me  in  the  battle  of 
the  Lord,  Once  I  gave  way.  I  returned  to 
my  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  will  never 
more  desert  it.  And,  besides,  you  know  what 
there  is  between  you  and  me  ;  I  wonder  the 
more  that  you  should  thus  threaten  the  arch- 
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bishop  in  his  own  bouse."  He  alluded  to  the 
fealty  sworn  to  him  as  Chancellor  by  More- 
?ille,  Fitzurse  and  Tracy,  which  touched  the 
tenderest  nerve  of  the  feudal  character. 
"  There  is  nothing,"  they  rejoined,  with  an 
anger  which  they  doubtless  felt  to  be  just  and 
loyal,  "  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  us 
which  can  be  against  the  king." 

Roused  by  the  sudden  burst  of  passion  on 
both  sides,  many  of  the  servants  and  monks, 
with  a  few  soldiers  of  the  household,  hastened 
into  the  room,  and  ranged  themselves  round 
the  archbishop.  Fitzurse  turned  to  them  and 
fiiud,  *'  You  who  are  on  the  king's  side,  and 
bound  to  him  by  your  allegiance,  stand  off." 
They  remained  motionless,  and  Fitzurse  called 
to  them  a  second  time,  "Guard  him :  prevent 
him  from  escaping."  The  archbishop  stud, 
'*  I  shall  not  escape."  On  this  the  knights 
caught  hold  of  their  old  acquaintance,  William 
Fitz-Nigel,  who  had  entered  with  the  rest, 
and  hurried  him  with  them,  saying,  "  Come 
with  us."  He  called  out  to  Becket,  "  You 
see  what  they  are  doing  with  me."  "  I  see," 
replied  Becket ;  "  this  is  their  hour,  and  the 

Sower  of  darkness."  As  they  stood  at  the 
oor,  they  exclaimed,  "  It  is  you  who 
threaten,"  and  in  a  deep  undertone  they 
added  some  menace,  and  enjoined  on  the 
servants  obedience  to  their  orders.  With 
the  quickness  of  hearing  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  he  caught  the  words  of  their 
defiance,  and  darted  after  tbem  to  the  door, 
entreating  them  to  release  Fitz-Nigel ;  then 
he  implored  the  temperate  Moreville  to  return 
and  repeat  their  message ;  and  lastly,  in 
despair  and  indignation,  he  struck  his  neck 
repeatedly  with  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Here, 
here  you  will  find  me." 

The  knights,  deaf  to  his  solicitations,  kept 
their  course,  seizing  another  soldier  as  they 
went,  Radulf  Morin,  and  passed  through  the 
hall  and  court,  crying,  '*  To  arms !  to  arms !" 
A  few  of  their  companions  had  already  taken 
post  within  the  great  gateway,  to  prevent 
the  gate  being  shut ;  the  rest,  at  the  shout, 
poured  in  from  the  houses  where  they  were 
stationed  hard  by,  with  the  watchword — 
"  King's  men !  king's  men  !"  (R^aux — 
R6aux!)  The  gate  was  instantly  closed  to 
cut  off  communication  with  the  town ;  the 
archbishop's  porter  was  removed,  and  in 
front  of  the  wicket,  which  was  left  open, 
William  Fitz-Nigel,  and  a  soldier  attached  to 
the  household  of  Clarembald,  Simon  of 
Crioil,  kept  guard  on  horseback.  The  knights 
threw  off  their  capes  and  coats  under  a  large 
mulberry  tree  in  the  garden,  appeared  m 
their  armor,  and  girt  on  their  swords.     Fitz- 


urse armed  himself  in  the  porch,  with  the 
assistance  of  Robert  Tibia,  trencherman  of 
the  archbishop.  Osbert  and  Algar,  two  of 
the  servants,  seeing  their  approach,  shut  and 
barred  the  door  of  the  hall,  aad  the  knights  in 
vain  endeavored  to  force  it  open.  But  Robert 
de  BroCfWho  had  known  the  palace  during  the 
time  of  its  occupation  by  his  uncle  Randolph, 
called  out,  "  Follow  me,  gentlemen,  I  will 
show  you  the  way ;"  and  got  into  the  orchard 
behind  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  staircase 
leading  thence  to  the  ante-chamber,  between 
the  hall  and  the  archbishop^s  bedroom.  The 
wooden  steps  were  under  repair,  and  the  car- 
penters had  gone  to  their  dinner,  leaving  their 
tools  on  the  stairs.  Fitzurse  seized  an  axe, 
and  the  others  hatchets,  and  thus  armed, 
they  mounted  the  staircase  to  the  ante- 
chamber, broke  through  an  oriel  window 
which  looked  out  on  the  garden,  entered  the 
hall  from  the  inside,  attacked  and  wounded 
the  servants  who  were  guarding  it,  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  assailants.  The 
archbishop's  room  was  still  barred  and  inac- 
cessible. 

Meanwhile,  Becket,  who  resumed  his  calm- 
ness as  soon  as  the  knights  had  retired,  re- 
seated  himself  on  hiif  couch,  and  John  of 
Salisbury  again  urged  moderate  counsels,  in 
words  which  show  that  the  estimate  of  the 
archbishop  in  his  lifetime  was  not  so  different 
from  the  opinion  which  till  lately  prevailed, 
as  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  believe.     ''It 
is  wonderful,  my  Lord,  that  you  never  take 
any  one's  advice ;    it  always  has  been  and 
always  is  your  custom  to  do  and  say  what 
seems   good   to  yourself   alone."      **  What 
would  you  have  me  do,  Dan  John?"  said 
Becket.     "  You  ought  to  have  taken  counsel 
with  your  friends,  knowing  as  you  do  that 
these  men  only  seek  occasion   to  kill  you.'* 
**  I  am  prepared  to  die,"  said  Becket.     "  We 
are  sinners,"  said  John,  "  and  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  death  ;  and  I  see  no  one  who  wishes 
to   die    without    cause   except  you."     The 
archbishop  answered,  "  Let  Qod*s    will  be 
done."   The  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  one 
of  the  monks  rushing  in  to  announce  that 
the  knights  were  arming.     '*  Let  them  arm,'^ 
said  Becket.     But  in  a  few  minutes  the  vio- 
lent assault  on  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  the 
crash  of  a  wooden  partition  in  the  passage 
from  the  orchard,  announced  that  the  danger 
was  close  at  hand.     The  monks,  with  thai 
extraordinary    timidity    which   they   always 
seem  to  have  displayed,  instantly  fied,  leaving 
only  a  small  body  of  his  intimate  friends  <v 
faithful  attendants.    These  united  in  entreat- 
'  ing  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  cathedra). 
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than  its  prominent  features.  At  the  moment 
of  their  entrance,  the  central  prllar  exnclly 
intercepted  their  yiew  of  the  archhishop 
ascending  (as  would  appear  from  this  circum- 
stance) the  eastern  staircase.  Fitzurse,  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  car- 
penter's axe  in  the  other,  sprang  in  first,  and 
turned  at  once  to  the  right  of  the  pillar. 
The  other  three  went  around  it  to  the  left. 
They  could  just  discern  a  group  of  figures 
mounting  the  steps,  and  one  of  the  knights 
called  out  to  them,  "Stay."  Another  de- 
manded, "  Where  is  Thomas  Becket,  traitor 
to  the  king  ?"  to  which  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. Fitzurse  rushed  forward,  and  stum- 
bling Against  one  of  the  monks  on  the  lower 
step,  and  still  unahle  to  distinguish  clearly  in 
the  darkness,  exclaimed,  **  Where  is  the  arch- 
bishop?" Instantly  the  answer  came — 
"  Reginald,  here  I  am  ;  no  traitor,  but  the 
archbishop  and  priest  of  Ood  ;  what  do  you 
wish  ?" — and  from  the  fourth  step,  which  he 
had  reached  in  his  ascent,  with  a  slight 
motion  of  his  head,  apparently  a  gesture  of 
some  significance  to  the  monks  who  remem- 
bered it,  he  descended  to  the  transept.  Fitz- 
urse sprang  back  two  or  three  paces,and  Beck- 
et, passing  by  him,  took  up  his  station  between 
the  central  pillar  and  the  massive  wall  which 
still  forms  the  south-west  comer  of  what  was 
then  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict.  Here  they 
gathered  round  him,  with  the  cry,  "Absolve 
the  bishops  whom  you  have  excommuni- 
cated." "I  cannot  do  other  than  I  have 
done,"  he  replied ;  and  turning  to  Fitzurse,  he 
added — "Reginald,  you  have  received  many 
favors  at  my  hands ;  why  do  you  come  into 
my  church  armed  ?"  Fitzurse  planted  the 
axe  against  his  breast,  and  returned  for 
answer,  "  You  shall  die — I  will  tear  out  your 
heart."  Another,  perhaps  in  kindness,  struck 
him  between  the  shoulders  with  the  flat  of 
his  sword,  exclaiming,  "  Fly  !  you  are  a  dead 
man."  "I  am  ready  to  die,"  replied  the 
prelate,  "for  God  and  the  Church,  but  I 
warn  you  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty  to 
let  my  men  escapl." 

The  well-known  horror  which  in  that  age 
was  felt  at  an  act  of  sacrilege,  together  with 
the  sight  of  the  crowds  that  were  rushing  in 
from  the  town  through  the  nave,  turned  their 
efforts  for  the  oezC  few  momenta  to  carrying 
him  oat  of  the^  church.  Fitsurae  threw  down 
the  axe,  and  trfed  to  drag  bim  out  by  the 
jtequr  of  kii  ^UktMm.^'Qmt  with  us 


subdeacon,  Hugh  of  Horsea,  sumamed  Man- 
clerc,  chaplain  of  Robert  de  Broc,  struggled 
violently  to  put  him  on  Tracy's  shoulders ; 
but  Becket  set  his  back  against  the  pillar, 
and  resisted  with  all  his  might,  whilst  Grim 
threw  his  arms  around  him  to  aid  his  efiorts. 
In  the  scuffle  Becket  fastened  upon  Tracy, 
shook  him  by  his  coat  of  mail,  and  exerting 
his  great  strength,  flung  him  down  on  the 
pavement.  Fitzurse  rejoined  the  fray,  with 
a  drawn  sword,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  Becket 
gave  full  vent  to  his  anger ;  the  spirit  of  the 
chancellor  rose  within  him,  and  with  a  coarse 
epithet,  not  calculated  to  turn  away  his  adver- 
sary's wrath,  exclaimed,  "  You  profligate 
wretch,  you  are  my  man — you  have  done 
me  fealty — ^you  ought  not  to  touch  me." 
Fitzurse,  roused  to  frenzy,  retorted,  "  I  owe 
you  no  fealty  or  homage,  contrary  to  my  fealty 
to  the  king,"  and  waving  the  sword  over  his 
head,  cried  "  Strike,  strike  !"  (Ferez,  Ferez,) 
but  merely  dashed  off  the  prelate's  cap.  The 
archbishop  covered  his  eyes  with  his  joined 
hands,  bent  his  neck,  and  said,  "  I  commend 
myself  to  God,  to  St.  Denys  of  France,  to  St 
Alfege,  and  to  the  saints  of  the  Church." 
Meanwhile  Tracy,  who,  since  his  fall,  had 
thrown  off  his  hauberk  to  move  more  easily, 
sprang  forward  and  struck  a  more  decided 
blow.  Grim,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  his 
arm  round  Becket,  threw  it  up  to  intercept 
the  blade,  Becket  exclaiming,  "  Spare  this  de- 
fence." The  sword  lighted  on  the  arm  of 
the  monk,  which  fell  wounded  or  broken; 
and  he  fled  disabled  to  the  nearest  altar,  pro- 
bably that  of  St.  Benedict  within  the  chapel. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  that 
Grim,  the  receiver  of  the  blow,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  narrators,  believed  it  to  have  been 
dealt  by  Fitzurse,  while  Tracy,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  the  man  from  his  subsequent 
boast,  believed  that  the  monk  whom  he  had 
wounded  was  John  of  Salisbury.  The  spent 
force  of  the  stroke  descended  on  Becket's 
head,  grazed  the  crown,  and  finally  rested  on 
his  left  shoulder,  cutting  through  the  clothes 
and  skin.  The  next  blow,  whether  struck  by 
Tracy  or  Fitzurse,  was  only  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword,  and  again  on  the  bleeding  head, 
which  Becket  drew  back  as  if  stunned,  and 
then  raised  his  clasped  hands  above  it.  The 
blood  from  the  first  blow  was  trickling  down 
his  face  in  a  thin  streak :  he  wiped  it  with 
his  arm,  and  when  he  saw  the  stain  he  said, 
"Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit."  At  the  third  blow,  which  was  also 
JSm  Tracy,  he  sank  on  his  knees — his  arms 
"^1ICm»  |)Qt  bia  hands  still  joined  as  if  in 
-'^  With  bis  taae  turned  towards  the 
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altar  of  St  Benedict,  he  murmured  in  a  low 
voice,  which  might  just  have  heen  caught  by 
the  wounded  Grim,  who  was  crouching  close 
by,  and  who  alone  reports  the  words — **  For 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  defence  of  the 
Church,  I  am  willing   to  die."      Without 
moving  hand  or  foot,  he  fell  flat  on  his  face 
as  he  spoke,  in  front  of  the  corner  wall  of  th 
chapel,  and  with  such  dignity  that  his  mantle, 
which  extended  from  head  to  foot,  was  not 
disarranged.  In  this  posture  he  received  from 
Richard  the  Breton  a  tremendous  blow,accom- 
panied  with  the  exclamation  (in  allusion  to  a 
quarrel   of    Becket  with    Prince   William) 
"Take  this  for   love  of  my  Lord  William, 
brother  of  the  king."     The  stroke  was  aimed 
with  such  violence  that  the  scalp  or  crown  of 
the   head — which,  it  was  remarked,  was  of 
unusual  size — was  severed  from  the  skull, 
and  the  sword  snapped  in  two  on  the  marble 
pavement.     Hugh  of  Horsea,  the  subdeacon 
who  had  joined  them  as  they  entered  the 
church,  taunted  by  the  others  with  having 
taken  no  share  in  the  deed,  planted  his  foot 
on  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  thrust  his  sword 
into   the  ghastly  wound,  and  scattered  the 
brains  over  the  pavement.     "  Let  us  go — let 
us  go,"  he  said  m  conclusion.     ^*  The  traitor 
is  dead ;  he  will  rise  no  more." 

This  was  the  final  act.  One  only  of  the 
four  knights  had  struck  no  blow.  Hugh  de 
Moreville  throughout  retained  the  gentler  dis- 
position for  which  he  was  distinguished,  and 
contented  himself  with  holding  back  at  the 
entrance  of  the  transept  the  crowds  who  were 
pouring  in  through  the  nave. 

The  murderers  rushed  out  of  the  church, 
through  the  cloisters  into  the  palace.  Tracy, 
in  a  confession  made  long  afterwards  to  Bar- 
tholomew, Bbhop  of  Exeter,  said  that  their 
spirits,  which  had  before  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement,  gave  way  when 
the  deed  was  perpetrated,  and  that  they 
retired  with  trembhng  steps,  expecting  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  up.  Such, 
however,  was  not  their  outward  demeanor,  as 
it  was  recollected  by  the  monks  of  the  place.* 
With  a  savage  burst  of  triumph  they  ran 
shouting,  as  if  in  battle,  the  royal  watchword 
— •*  The  king's  men,  the  king's  men  !" 
wounding,  as  they  went,  a  servant  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Sens  for  lamenting  the  mur- 
dered prelate.  Robert  de  Brock,  as  knowing 
the  palace,  had  gone  before  to  take  possession 
of  the  private  apartments.  There  they  broke 
open  the  desks  and  writing*  cases,  and  seized 
many  papal  bulls,  charters,  and  other  docu- 
mentSy  which  Randulf  de  Broc  sent  to  the 
king.    They  then  traversed  the  whole  of  the 


palace,  plundering  gold  and  silver  vases ;  the 
magnificent  vestments  and  utensils  employed 
in  the  services  of  the  church ;  the  furniture 
and  books  of  the  monks*  rooms,  and,  lastly, 
the  horses  from  the  stables,  on  which  Becket 
had  prided  himself  to  the  last.  The  amount 
of  plunder  was  estimated  by  Fitzstephen  at 
2000  marks.  To  their  great  surprise,  they 
found  two  haircloths  among  the  effects  of  the 
archbishop,  and  threw  them  away.  As  the 
murderers  left  the  cathedral,  a  tremendous 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain  burst  over  Canter- 
bury, and  the  night  fell  in  thick  darkness 
upon  the  scene  of  the  dreadful  deed. 

The  crowd  was  every  instant  increased  by 
the  multitudes  flocking  in  from  the  town  on 
the  tidings  of  the  event.  There  was  still 
at  that  moment,  as  in  his  lifetime,  a  stroi^ 
division  of  feeling :  horror  was  expressed, 
not  at  the  murder,  but  at  the  sacrilege  ;  and 
Grim  overheard  even  one  of  the  monks  declare 
that  the  primate  had  paid  a  just  penalty  for 
his  obstinacy,  and  was  not  to  be  lamented  as 
a  martyr.  Others  said,  ''  He  wished  to  be 
king,  and  more  than  king — let  him  be  king, 
let  him  be  king." 

At  last,howe ver,  the  cathedral  was  cleared, 
and  the  gates  shut ;  and  for  a  time  the  body 
lay  entirely  deserted.  It  was  not  till  the 
night  had  quite  closed  in  that  Osbert,  the 
chamberlain  of  the  archbishop,  entered  with 
a  light,  found  the  corpse  1}'ing  on  its  face,  and 
cut  off  a  piece  of  his  shirt  to  bind  up  the 
frightful  gash  on  his  head.  The  doors  of  the 
cathedral  were  again  opened,  and  the  monks 
returned  to  the  spot.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
they  ventured  to  give  way  to  their  grief,  and 
a  loud  lamentation  resounded  through  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  When  they  turned  the 
body  with  its  face  upwards,  all  were  struck 
by  the  calmness  and  beauty  of  the  counte- 
nance ;  a  smile  seemed  to  play  round  the  fea- 
tures, the  color  on  his  cheeks  was  fresh,  and 
the  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  sleep.  The  top 
of  the  head,  wound  round  with  Osbert's  shirt, 
was  bathed  in  blood,  but  the  face  was  marked 
only  by  one  faint  streak  that  crossed  the  nose 
from  the  right  temple  to  the  left  cheek. 
Underneath  the  body  they  found  the  axe 
which  Fitzurse  had  thrown  down,  and  a  small 
iron  hammer,  brought  apparently  to  force 
open  the  door ;  close  by  were  lying  the  two 
fragments  of  Le  Bret's  broken  sword,  and  the 
archbishop's  cap,  which  had  been  struck  off 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fray.  All  these  they 
carefully  preserved.  The  blood,  which  with 
the  brains  were  scattered  over  the  pavement, 
they  collected  and  placed  in  vessels ;  and  as 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  increased,  the  by- 
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standers,  who  already  began  to  esteem  him  a 
martyr,  cut  off  pieces  of  their  clothes  to  dip 
in  the  blood,  and  anoint  their  eyes  with  it. 
The  cloak  and  outer  pelisse,  which  were  rich 
with  sanguinary  stains,  were  given  to  the 
poor — a  proof  of  the  imperfect  apprehension 
as  yet  entertained  of  the  value  of  these  relics, 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  would  have 
been  literally  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and 
which  were  then  sold  for  some  triBing  sum. 
After  tying  up  the  head  with  clean  linen, 
and  fastening  the  cap  over  it,  they  placed 
the  body  on  a  bier,  and  carried  it  up  the 
successive  flights  of  steps  which  led  from  the 
transept  through  the  choir — "the  glorious 
choir,"  as  it  was  called,  "of  Conrad" — ^to 
the  high  altar,  in  front  of  which  they  laid  it 
down.  The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  but 
the  choir  was  usually  lighted — ^and  probably, 
therefore,  on  this  great  occasion — by  a  chan- 
delier with  twenty- four  wax  tapers.  Vessels 
were  placed  underneath  the  body  to  catch 
any  drops  of  blood  that  might  fall,  and 
the  monks  sat  weeping  around.  The  aged 
Robert,  canon  of  Merton,  the  earliest  friend 
and  instructor  of  Becket,  and  one  of  the 
three  who  bad  remained  with  him  to  the  last, 
consoled  them  by  a  narration  of  the  austere 
life  of  the  martyred  prelate,  which  hitherto 
had  been  only  known  to  himself,  as  the  con- 
fessor of  the  ascetic  dignitary,  and  to  Brun 
the  valet.  In  proof  of  it  he  thrust  his  hand 
under  the  garments  and  showed  the  monk's 
habit  and  haircloth  shirt  which  he  wore  next 
his  skin.  This  was  the  one  thing  wanted  to 
raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bystanders  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Up  to  that  moment  there  had 
been  a  jealousy  of  the  elevation  of  the  gay 
chancellor  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
The  primacy  involved  the  abbacy  of  the 
cathedral  monastery,  and  the  primates  there- 
fore bad  been,  with  two  exceptions,  always 
chosen  from  the  monks.  The  fate  of  these 
two  had,  we  are  told,  weighed  heavily  on 
Becket's  mind.  One  was  Stigand,  the  last 
Saxon  archbishop  who  ended  his  life  in  a 
dungeon,  after  the  Conquest ;  the  other  was 
Elsey,  who  had  been  appointed  in  opposition 
to  Dunstan,  and  who,  after  having  triumphed 
over  his  predecessor  Odo  by  dancing  on  his 
ffrave,wa8  overtaken  by  a  violent  snow-storm 
m  passing  the  Alps,  and,  in  spite  of  the  at- 
tempt to  resuscitate  him  by  plunging  his 
feet  in  the  bowels  of  his  horse,  was  miserably 
frozen  to  death.  •  It  now  for  the  first  time 
appeared  that  Becket,  though  not  formally 
a  monk,  had  virtually  become  one  by  his 
lecret  austerities.  The  transport  of  the  fra- 
«  finding  that  be  had  been  one  of 


themselves,  was  beyond  all  bounds.  They 
burst  at  once  into  thanksgiving,  which  re- 
sounded through  the  choir ;  fell  on  their 
knees ;  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  • 
corpse,  and  called  him  by  that  name  of 
'*  Saint  Thomas"  by  which  he  was  so  long 
known  to  the  European  world.  At  the  sound 
of  the  shout  of  joy^  there  was  a  general  rush 
to  the  choir,  to  see  the  saint  in  sackcloth  who 
had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  chancellor 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.  A  new  enthusiasm 
was  kindled  by  the  spectacle;  Arnold,  a  monk, 
who  was  goldsmith  to  the  monastery,  was 
sent  back,  with  others,  to  the  transept,  to 
collect  in  a  basin  any  vestiges  of  the  blood 
and  brains,  now  become  so  precious ;  and 
benches  were  placed  across  the  spot,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  desecrated  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  crowd.  This  perhaps  was  the  moment 
that  the  ^reat  ardor  of  the  citizens  first  began 
for  washmg  their  hands  and  eyes  with  the 
blood.  One  instance  of  its  application  gave 
rise  to  a  practice  which  became  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  all  the  subsequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  A  citizen  of  Can- 
terbury dipped  a  corner  of  his  shirt  in  the 
blood,  went  home,  and  gave  it,  mixed  with 
water,  to  his  wife,  who  was  paralytic,  and 
who  was  said  to  have  been  cured.  This  sug- 
gested the  notion  of  mixing  the  blood  with 
water,  which,  endlessly  diluted,  was  kept  in 
innumerable  vials,  to  be  distributed  to  the  pil- 
grims ;  and  thus,  as  the  palm  was  a  sign  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  a  scallop- 
shell  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  so  a 
vial  or  bottle  became  a  mark  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury. 

Thus  passed  the  night ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  red  glare  of  an  Aurora 
Borealis,  which,  after  the  stormy  evening, 
lighted  up  the  midnight  sky,  the  excited  pop- 
ulace, like  that  at  Rome  after  the  murder  of 
Rossia,  should  fancy  that  they  saw  the  blood 
of  the  martyr  go  up  to  heaven  ;  or  that,  as 
the  wax-lights  sank  down  in  the  cathedral 
and  the  first  streaks  of  the  gray  winter  morn- 
jng  broke  through  the  stained  windows  of  the 
Conrad's  choir,  the  monks  who  sat  round  the 
corpse  should  imagine  that  the  right  arm  of 
the  dead  man  was  slowly  raised  in  ihe  sign 
of  the  cross,  as  if  to  bless  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers. 

Early  in  the  next  day  a  rumor  or  a  mes- 
sage came  to  the  monks  that  Robert  de  Broc 
forbade  them  to  bury  the  body  among  the 
tombs  of  the  archbishops,  and  that  he  threat- 
ened to  drag  it  out,  hang  it  on  a  gibbet,  tear 
it  with  horses,  cut  it  to  pieces,  or  throw  it 
into  some  pond  or  sink,  to  be  devoured  by 
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swine  or  birds  of  prey,  as  a  fit  portion  for  the 
corpse  of  his  master's  enemy.  '*Had  St. 
Peter  so  dealt  with  the  king,  he  said,  "  by 
the  body  of  St.  Denys,  if  I  had  been  there  I 
would  have  driven  my  sword  into  his  skull." 
They  accordingly  closed  the  doors,  which 
apparently  had  remained  open  through  the 
mght  to  admit  the  populace,  and  determined 
to  bury  the  corpse  in  the  crypt.  Thilher 
they  carried  it,  and  in  that  venerable  vault 
proceeded  to  their  mournful  task,  assisted  by 
the  Abbot  of«  Bexley  and  the  Prior  of  Dover, 
who  had  come  to  advise  with  the  archbishop 
about  the  vacancy  of  the  Priory  of  Canter- 
bury. A  discussion  seems  to  have  taken 
place  whether  the  body  should  be  washed, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  which  ended 
in  their  removing  Ihe  clothes  for  the  purpose. 
The  mass  of  vestments  in  which  he  was  wrapt 
is  almost  incredible,  and  appears  to  have 
been  worn  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  nalurally  chilly  tem- 
perament. First,  there  was  the  large  brown 
mantle  with  white  fringes  of  wool;  below 
this  there  was  a  white  surplice,  and  again 
below  this  a  white  fur  garment  of  lamb's 
wool.  Next  there  were  two  short  woollen 
pelisses,  which  were  cut  oflf  with  knives  and 
given  away,  and  under  these  the  black  cowled 
garment  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the 
shirt  without  sleeves  or  fringe,  that  it  might 
not  be  visible  on  the  outside.  The  lowermost 
covering  was  the  haircloth,  which  had  been 
made  of  unusual  roughness,  and  within  the 
haircloth  was  the  warning  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  night  of  the  27th.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  penitential  garb  had  been  pointed 
out  on  the  previous  night  by  Robert  of  Mer- 
ton ;  but,  as  they  proceeded  on  their  task, 
their  admiration  increased.  The  haircloth 
encased  the  entire  body,  down  to  the  knees  ; 
the  hair  drawers,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
dress,  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  lin- 
en, that  it  might  escape  observation  ;  and  the 
whole  so  fastened  together  as  to  admit  of  be- 
mg  readily  taken  off  for  his  daily  scourgings, 
of  which  yesterday's  portion  was  still  appar- 
ent iu  the  stripes  of  his  body.  Such  auster- 
ity had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  English 
saints,  and  the  marvel  was  increased  by  the 
sight — to  our  notions  so  revolting — of  the 
innumerable  vermin  with  which  the  hair- 
cloth abounded — boiling  over  with  them,  as 
one  account  describes  it,  like  water  in  a 
simmering  caldron.  At  the  dreadful  spec- 
tacle all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  previous  night 
revived  with  double  ardor.  They  looked  at 
each  other  in  silent  wonder :  then  exclaimed, 
*'  See,  see  what  a  true  monk  he  was,  and  we 


knew  i^  not ;"  and  burst  into  alternate  fits  of 
weeping  and  laughter,  between  the  sorrow  of 
having  Tost  sUch  a  head,  and  the  joy  of  hav- 
ing found  such  a  saint.  The  discovery  of  so 
much  mortification,  combined  with  the  more 
prudential  reasons  for  hastening  the  funeral, 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
washing  a  corpse  already,  as  it  was  thought, 
sufficiently  sanctiSed,  and  they  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  it  out  for  burial. 

Over  the  haircloth,  linen  shirt,  monk's  cow], 
and  linen  hose,  they  put  first  the  dress  in 
which  he  was  ordained,  and  which  he  had 
himself  desired  to  be  preserved — namely,  the 
alb,  super- humeral,  chrismatic,  mitre,  stole, 
and  mapula ;  and  over  these,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  in  archiepiscopal  funerals, 
the  archbishop's  insignia,  namely,  the  tunic, 
dalmatic,  chasuble,  the  pall  with  its  pins,  the 
chalice,  the  gloves,  the  ring,  the  sandals,  and 
the  pastoral  staff,  all  of  which,  being  probably 
kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral,  were 
accessible  at  the  moment.    Thus  arrayed,  he 
was  laid  by  the  monks,  amongst  whom  was 
the   chronicler   Gervase,  in   a  new  marble 
sarcophagus  which  stood  in  the  ancient  crypt, 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin,  between  the  altars  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.     The  remains  of 
the  blood  and  brains  were  placed  outside  the 
tomb,  and  the  doors   of   the  crypt  closed 
against  all  entrance.     No  mass  was  said  over 
the  archbishop's  grave  ;  for  from  the  moment 
that  armed  men  had  entered,  the  church  was 
supposed  to  have  been  desecrated  ;  the  pave- 
ment of  the  cathedral  was  taken  up;  the 
bells  ceased  to  ring ;  the  walls  were  divested 
of  their  hangings ;  the  crucifixes  were  veiled  ; 
the  altars  stripped,  as  in  Passion  week;  and 
the  services  were  conducted  without  chanting 
in  the  chapter-house.     This  desolation  con- 
tinued till  the  next  year,  when  Odo  the  Prior, 
with  the  monks,  took  advantage  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Papal  legates,  who  came  to  make 
full  inquiry  into  the  murder,  to  request  their 
influence  with  the  bishops  to  procure  a  recon- 
secration.      The  task  was  intrusted  to  the 
Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  December,  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  1171,  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  again  celebrated  mass,  and  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  "  For  the  multitude  of 
the  sorrows  that  1  had  in  my  heart,  thy  com- 
forts have  refreshed  my  soul." 

Within  three  years  the  popular  enthusiasm 
was  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Church.  In  1 172  legates  were  sent  by  Alex- 
ander III.  to  investigate  the  alleged  miracles, 
and  they  carried  back  to  Rome  the  tunic 
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stained  nith  blood,  aad  a  piece  of  the  pAT6- 
ment  on  which  the  brniaa  were  scultered — 
relics  which  were  religiously  deposited  in  ihe 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  In  ll73  a 
Council  WHS  called  at  Westminster  to  heftr 
letters  rend  from  the  Pope,  authorizing  the 
invocation  of  the  martyr  as  a  saint.  All  the 
bishops  who  had  opposed  him  were  present, 
and,  after  begging  pardon  for  their  offence, 
expressed  tbeir  acquieBcence  in  the  decision 
of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  was  regularly  canonized,  and  the  29lh  of 
December  was  set  apart  as  the  Feast  of  8l 
Thomas  of  Canlerbury. 

A  wooden  aUar,  which  remained  unchanged 
through  the  subsequent  alterations  and  in- 
creased magnificence  of  the  cathedral,  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  murder,  and  in  front 
of  the  ancient  stone  wall  of  St.  Benedict's 
Chapel.  It  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  the 
mistakeo  tradition,  repeated  in  books,  in  pic- 
tures, and  in  sculptures,  that  the  prelate  was 
slain  whilst  praying  at  the  altar.  It  remained 
till  the  time  of  Erasmus,  who  saw  it,  with  the 
fragmenls  of  Le  Bret's  sword  placed  upon  it, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name  of  tbe  "Altare 
nd  punctum  ensis."  The  crypt  in  which  the 
body  bad  been  laid  so  hastily  and  secretly 
became  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  church, 
and,  even  after  the  "  translation"  of  the  relics, 
in  1220,  to  the  upper  church,  continued  to 
be  known  down  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  "  Becket's  Tomb,"  and  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  with  a  reverence  only  second  to 
that  with  which  they  regarded  the  shrine 
itself.  The  history  of  this  shrine  is  a  dLslinet 
chapter  in  the  eventful  story. 

It  rem;iina  for  us  now  to  follow  the  fate  of 
the  murderers.  On  tbe  night  of  the  deed  the 
four  knights  rode  to  Saltwood,  leaving  Robert 
de  Broc  in  possession  of  the  palace,  whence, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  brouglit  or  sent  the 
threatening  message  to  the  monks  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th.  They  vaunted  their 
deeds  to  eicb  other,  and  il  was  then  that 
Trnoy  clsimed  the  glory  of  having  wounded 
John  of  Salisbury.  The  next  day  they  rode 
forty  miles  to  one  of  the  arc  hi  episcopal  palaces, 
and  ultimately  proceeded  to  Knaresborough 
Castle,  a  royal  fortress  then  in  the  possession 
of  Hugh  de  Moreville,  where  they  remained 
for  a  year. 

From  this  moment  they  disappear  for  a 
time  in  the  black  cloud  of  legend  with  which 
the  monastic  historians  tiave  enveloped  their 
memory.  Dogs,  it  was  pretended,  refused  lo 
eat  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  their  Ubie. 
Struck  with  remorse,  they  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  Pope  AJexauderlll., 


and  by  him  were  sent  to  expiate  their  sins  in 
tbe  Holy  Land.  Moreville,  Fitzurse,  and 
Brito — so  the  story  continues — after  three 
years'  fighting,  died,  and  were  buried,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  in  front  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  according  lo  oLhers, 
in  front  of  tbe  church  of  Montenegro,  with 
an  inscription  over  their  graves — 


Tracy  alone,  it  was  said,  was  never  able  to 
accomplish  his  tow.  Tbe  crime  of  having 
struck  the  first  blow  was  avenged  by  the 
winds  of  heaven,  which  always  drove  him 
back.  He  was  at  last  eeiied  at  Cosenza  in 
Apulia  with  a  dreadful  disorder,which  caused 
him  to  tear  his  flesh  from  his  bones,  and  there 
he  died  miserably,  after  having  made  his  con- 
fession to  the  bishop  of  the  place.  His  fate 
was  long  remembered  among  bis  descendants 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
tich that — 

The  Tracy* 

Have  always  the  wind  in  their  ftcea. 
Such  is  the  legend.  The  real  facts  are  curi- 
ously at  variance  with  it,  and  show  how  little 
trust  can  be  placed  in  this  entire  class  of 
medieeval  traditions.  By  a  singular  recipro- 
city,  the  principle  for  which  Becket  had  con- 
tended— that  priests  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  secular  courts — prevented  the  trial  of 
a  layman  for  the  murder  of  a  priest  by  any 
other  than  a  clerical  tribunal.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  perpetrators  of  what 
was  thought  the  most  heinous  crime  since  the 
CruciGiion  conld  be  visited  with  no  other 
penally  than  eicom  muni  cation.  That  they 
should  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine is  in  itself  not  improbable,  but  they  seem 
before  long  to  have  recovered  their  position. 
Even  within  the  first  two  years  of  the  mur- 
der they  were  living  at  court  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  king,  and  constantly  joined  him  in 
tbe  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Moreville,  who 
had  been  justice  itinerant  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  at  the  tJroe 
of  the  murder,  was  discontinued  from  his 
office  the  ensuing  year ;  but  in  the  first  year 
of  King  John  he  is  recorded  as  paying  twenty- 
five  marks  and  three  good  palfreys  for  hold- 
ing his  court  so  long  as  Helwise  his  wife 
should  continue  in  a  secular  habit.  He  pro- 
cured about  the  same  period  a  charter  for  a 
fair  and  market  at  Kirk  Oswald,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards,  leaving  two  daughters. 
The  sword  be  used  at  the  murder  is  stated 
by  Camden  to  have  been  preserved  in  tITe 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  it  is  now  said 
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to  be  attached  to  bis  statue  at  Brayton  Castle. 
Tracy  was,  within  four  years  from  the  mur- 
der, justiciary  of  Normandy ;  was  present  at 
Falaise  in  1174,  when  William  King  of  Scot- 
land did  bomaee  to  Henry  II.,  and  in  1176 
was  succeeded  m  bis  office  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  died  and  was  buried  at 
Morthoe  in  Devonshire,  where  he  had  estates, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Woolacombe 
Tracy.  Hence,  perhaps,  his  selection  of 
Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  his  con- 
fessor. The  tomb  which  is  shown  as  his 
grave  seems  really  to  be  that  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
called  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times.  There  is,  however, 
a  memorial  of  his  connection  with  the  mur- 
der, in  the  ruins  which  still  remain  of  the 
Priory  of  Woodspring,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  This  priory  was  founded  by 
William  de  Courtenay,  descendant  of  Tracy, 
in  the  honor  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  and 
St,  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Fitzurse  is  said 
to  have  gone  over  to  Ireland,  and  there  to 
have  become  the  ancestor  of  the  M'Mahon 
family  in  the  north  of  Ireland — M'Mahon 
being  the  Celtic  translation  of  Bear's  son. 
On  his  flight,  the  estate  which  he  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Tbanet,  Barham  or  Berham  Court, 
lapsed  to  his  kinsman  Robert  of  Berham — 
Berham  being,  as  it  would  seem,  the  English, 
as  M'Mahon  was  the  Irish  version  of  the  name 
FitEurse.  His  estate  of  Willeton,  in  Somer- 
setshire, he  made  over,  half  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  the  year  after  the  murder,  probably 
in  expiation — the  other  half  to  his  brother 
Robert,  who  built  the  chapel  of  Willeton. 
The  descendants  of  the  family  lingered  for  a 
long  time  in  the  neighborhood  under  the  same 
name,  successively  corrupted  into  Fitzour, 
Fishour,  and  Fisher.  The  family  of  Bret  or 
Brito  was  carried  on  through  his  daughter 
Maud,  who  gave  lands  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Woodspring,  and  his  grand- 
daughter Alice,  who  in  1238  continued  the 
benefaction,  in  the  hope  "that  the  intercession 
of  the  glorious  martyr  might  never  be  want- 
ing to  her  and  her  children." 

The  figures  of  the  murderers  may  be  seen 
in  representations  of  the  martyrdom,  which, 
on  walls,  or  in  painted  windows,  or  ancient 
frescoes,  have  survived  the  attempted  exter- 
mination of  all  the  monuments  of  the  traitor 
Becket  by  King  Henry  VIII.  Sometimes 
three,  sometimes  four,  are  given,  but  always 
60  far  faithful  to  history,  that  Moreville  is 
stationed  aloof  from  the  massacre.  Two  ves- 
tiges of  such  representations  still  remain  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.     One  is  a  painting  on 


a  board,  now  greatly  defaced,  and  kept  near 
the  tomb  of  Kin^  Henry  IV.,  over  which  it 
formerly  stood.  It  is  engraved  in  Carter's 
Ancient  Sculptures,  and,  through  the  help  of 
the  engraving,  the  principal  figures  can  still 
be  dimly  discerned.  There  is  the  common 
mistake  of  making  the  archbishop  kneel  at 
the  altar,  and  representing  Grim  as  the  bearer 
of  the  cross.  The  knights  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another.  Fitzurse,  witb 
two  bears  on  his  coat — for  they  are  usually 
discriminated  by  their  armorial  bearings — is 
depicted  as  inflicting  the  fatal  stroke.  Bret, 
with  boars'  heads,  and  Tracy,  in  red  and 
yellow  armor,  appear  each  to  have  already 
dealt  a  blow.  Moreville,  distinguished  by 
fleurs-de-lis,  stands  apart,  and  on  the  ground 
lies  the  cap  of  their  victim  stained  with  blood. 
The  other  is  a  sculpture  over  the  south  porch, 
where  Erasmus  states  that  he  saw  the  figures 
of  the  "  three  murderers,"  with  their  names 
of  "Tuscus,  Fuscus,  and  Berrus,"  under- 
neath. These  figures  have  disappeared ;  and 
it  is  as  difficult  to  imagine  where  they  could 
have  stood,  as  it  is  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  names  they  bore ;  but  in  the  portion 
which  remains  there  is  a  representation  of  an 
altar  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  placed  between 
figures  of  St.  John  and  the  Virgin,  and  marked 
as  the  altar  of  the  martyrdom — **  altare  ad 
punctum  ensis" — by  sculptured  fragments 
of  a  sword  which  lie  at  its  foot- 
But  the  great  expiation  still  remained. 
The  king  had  gone  from  Bur  to  Argenton,  a 
town  situated  on  the  high  table- land  of  south- 
ern Normandy.  There  the  news  first  reached 
him,  and  he  instantly  shut  himself  up  for 
three  days,  refused  all  food  except  milk  of 
almonds,  rolled  himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
vented  his  grief  in  frantic  lamentations,  and 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  archbishop's  death,  unless 
that  he  loved  him  too  little.  He  continued 
in  this  solitude  for  ^\q  weeks,  neither  riding 
nor  transacting  public  business,  but  exclaim- 
ing again  and  again,  "Alas!  alas!  that  it 
ever  happened." 

The  French  king,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
and  others,  had  meanwhile  written  to  the 
Pope,  denouncing  Henry  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage as  the  murderer,  anfl  calling  for  ven- 
geance upon  his  head.  What  all  expected 
was  an  excommunication  of  the  king,  and  an 
interdict  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  as  soon  as 
he  was  roused  from  his  retirement,  sent  oflf  as 
envoys  to  Rome  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  others  of  his 
courtiers,  to  avert  the  dreaded  penalties  by 
announcing  bis  submission.    The 7 
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of  Rouen  retamed  on  account  of  illness,  and 
Alexander  III.,  who  occupied  the  Papal  See, 
and  who  after  long  struggles  with  his  rival 
had  at  last  got  back  to  Rome,  refused  to 
receive  the  rest.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  eyes 
of  Christendom,  not  wholly  guiltless  himself, 
in  consequence  of  the  lukewarmness  with 
which  he  had  fought  Becket's  fights;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he,  like  the  king,  had  shut 
himself  up  on  hearing  the  news  as  much  from 
remorse  as  from  grief.  At  last,  by  a  bribe 
of  500  marks,  an  interview  was  effected  on 
the  heights  of  ancient  Tusculum — not  yet 
superseded  by  the  modern  Frascati.  Two 
cardinals,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Portus,  and 
Albert,CIianceIlor  of  the  Papal  See,  were  sent 
to  Normandy  to  receive  the  royal  penitent's 
submission,  and  an  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  the  murderers  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  which  is  still  the  usual  day  for  the 
delivery  of  Papal  maledictions.  The  worst 
of  the  threatened  evils — excommunication 
and  interdict — were  thus  avoided  ;  but  Henry 
still  fell  so  insecure,  that  he  crossed  over  to 
England,  ordered  all  the  ports  to  be  strictly 
guarded  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  fatal 
document,  and  refused  to  see  any  one  who 
was  the  bearer  of  letters.  It  was  during 
this  short  stay  that  he  visited  for  the  last 
time  the  old  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry 
of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  well  known 
as  the  founder  of  the  beautiful  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  when  the  dying  old  man  added  his 
solemn  warning  to  those  which  were  resound- 
ing from  every  quarter  with  regard  to  the 
deed  of  blood.  From  Enfirland  Henry  crossed 
St.  George's  Channel  to  his  new  conquests  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  the 
expedition  that  the  first  public  expression  of 
his  penitence  was  made  at  the  Council  held 
by  the  legates  at  Avranches,  in  Normandy. 

The  great  Norman  Cathedral  of  that  beau- 
tiful city  stood  on  what  was  perhaps  the 
finest  situation  of  any  cathedral  in  Christen- 
dom— on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge  which 
sustains  the  town  of  Avranches,  and  looking 
over  the  wide  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  sanctuary  of  Norman  chivalry  and 
superstition,  the  majestic  rock  of  St.  Michael, 
crowned  with  its  fortress  and  chapel.  Of  this 
vast  cathedral  one  granite  pillar  alone  has 
survived  the  storto  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  that  pillar  marks  the  spot  where  Henry 
performed  his  first  penance  for  the  murder  of 
Becket.  It  bears  an  inscription  with  these 
words: — "Sur  cette  pierre,  iGi,k  la  porte  de 
la  cathedrale  d' Avranches,  apres  le  meurtre 
de  Thomas  Becket,  Arch^v6que  de  Cantor- 
b6ry,  Henri  IL»  Roi  d'Angleterre  et  Duo  de 


Normandie,  re9ut  a  genoux,  des  16gat8  da 
Pape,  I'absolution  apostolique,  le  Dimanche, 
xxii.  Mai,  mclxxii." 

The  council  was  held  in  the  church  on 
Ascension-  day.  On  the  following  Sunday  the 
king  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he  had  not 
ordered  or  wished  the  archbishop's  murder ; 
but  that,  as  he  could  not  put  the  assassins  to 
death,  and  feared  that  his  fury  had  instigated 
them  to  the  act,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to 
ma]ce  all  satisfaction — adding,  of  himself, 
that  he  had  not  grieved  so  much  for  the  death 
of  his  father  or  mother.  He  next  swore 
adhesion  to  the  Pope,  restitution  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  renuncia- 
tion of  the  customs  of  Clarendon;  and  further 
promised,  if  the  Pope  required,  to  go  a  three- 
years'  crusade  to  Jerusalem  or  Spain,  and  to 
support  200  soldiers  for  the  Templars.  After 
this  he  said  aloud,  ''  Behold,  my  lords  le- 
gates, my  body  is  in  your  hands ;  be  assured 
that  whatever  you  order,  whether  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  or  to  Rome,  or  to  St.  James  [of 
Compostella],  I  am  ready  to  obey."  The 
spectators,  whose  sympathy  is  usually  with 
the  sufferer  of  the  hour,  were  almost  moved 
to  tears.  He  was  thence  led  by  the  legates 
to  the  porch,  where  he  knelt,  but  was  raised 
up,  brought  into  the  church,  and  reconciled. 
The  young  Henry,  at  his  father's  suggestion, 
was  also  present,  and,  placing  hb  hand  in 
that  of  Cardinal  Albert,  promised  to  make 

food  his  father's  oath.    The  Archbishop  of 
ours  was  iu  attendance,  that  he  might  cer- 
tify the  penance  to  the  French  king. 

Two  years  passed  again,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  king  grew  darker  and  darker  with  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons.  It  was  this  which  led 
to  the  final  and  greater  penance  at  Canter- 
bury. He  was  conducting  a  campaign  against 
Prince  Richard  in  Poictou  when  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  arrived  with  the  tidings  that 
England  was  in  a  state  of  general  revolt.  The 
Scots  had  crossed  the  border,  under  the  king; 
Yorkshire  was  in  rebellion,  under  the  stand- 
ard of  Mowbray;  Norfolk,  under  Bigod ;  the 
midland  counties,  under  Ferrers  and  Hunt- 
ingdon ;  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Prince 
Henry  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land from  Flanders.  All  these  hostile  move- 
ments were  further  fomented  and  sustained 
by  the  revival  of  the  belief,  not  sufficiently 
dissipated  by  the  penance  at  Avranches,  that 
the  king  had  himself  been  privy  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  saint  who  had  now  been  canonized, 
and  whose  fame  and  miracles  were  increasing 
year  by  year.  It  was  on  Midsummer-day 
that  the  bishop  found  the  king  at  Bonneville. 
So  many  messages  had  been  daily  despatched. 
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and  8o  much  impurtance  was  attached  to  the 
character  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
the  Normans,  on  seeing  his  arrival,  exclaimed, 
''The  next  thing  that  the  English  will  send 
over  to  fetch  the  king  will  be  the  tower  of 
London  itself.'*  Henry  saw  at  once  the 
emergency.  That  very  day,  with  Eleanor, 
Margaret,  his  son  and  daughter  John  and 
Joan,  and  the  princesses,  wives  of  his  other 
sons,  he  set  out  for  England.  He  embarked, 
in  spite  of  the  threatening  weather  and  omin- 
ous looks  of  the  captain.  A  tremendous 
gale  sprang  up,  and  the  king  uttered  a  public 
prayer  on  board  the  ship,  that,  *'  if  his  arrival 
in  England  would  be  for  good,  it  might  be 
accomplished ;  if  for  evil,  never." 

The  wind  abated,  and  he  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  Monday,  the  8th  of  July.  From 
that  moment  he  began  to  live  on  the  peniten- 
tial diet  of  bread  and  water,  and  deferred  all 
business  till  he  had  fulfilled  his  vow.  He 
rode  to  Canterbury  with  speed,  avoiding 
towns  as  much  as  possible,  and  on  Friday,  the 
12th  of  July,  approached  the  sacred  city  by 
the  usual  road  from  London  over  the  Forest 
of  Blean.  The  first  view  of  the  central  tower, 
with  the  gilded  angel  at  the  summit,  was  just 
before  he  reached  the  ancient  village  and  hos- 
pital of  Harbledown.  This  hospital  or  le- 
perbouse,  now  venerable  with  the  age  of 
seven  centuries,  was  then  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  founder,  Lanfranc.  Whether 
it  had  yet  obtained  the  relic  of  the  saint — 
the  upper-leather  of  his  shoe,  which  Erasmus 
saw,  and  which  remained  in  the  almshouse 
almost  down  to  our  own  day — does  not 
appear;  but  they  halted  there,  as  was  the 
wont  of  all  pilgrims,  and  made  a  gift  of 
forty  marks  to  the  little  church.  And  now, 
as  he  climbed  the  steep  roid  beyond  the 
hospital,  and  descended  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  the  whole  view  of  the  cathedral  burst 
upon  him,  rising,  not  indeed  in  its  present 
proportions,  but  still  with  its  three  towers 
and  vast  front,  and  he  leaped  off  his  horse, 
and  went  on  foot  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Here,  at  St.  Dunstan's  church,  he  paused 
again,  entered  the  edifice  with  the  prelate.) 
who  were  present,  stripped  off  his  ordinary 
dress,  and  walked  through  the  streets  in  the 
guise  of  a  penitent  pilgrim — barefoot,  and 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  woollen  shirt, 
and  a  cloak  thrown  over  it  to  keep  off  rain. 

So,  amidst  a  wondering  crowd,  the  rough 
stones  of  the  streets  marked  with  the  blood  that 
started  from  his  feet,  he  reached  the  cathe- 
dral. There  he  knelt,  as  at  Avranches,  in 
the  porch,  then  entered  the  church  and  went 
straight  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the 


north  transept.  Here  he  knelt  again,  and 
kissed  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  arch- 
bishop had  fallen,  the  prelates  standing  rotmd 
to  receive  his  confession.  Thence  he  was 
conducted  to  the  crypt,  where  he  again 
knelt,  and  with  groans  and  tears  kissed 
the  tomb,  and  remained  long  in  prayer.  At 
this  stage  of  the  solemnity,  Gilbert  Foliot, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  ancient  opponent  and 
rival  of  Becket,  addressed  the  monks  and 
bystanders,  announcing  to  them  the  king's 
penitence  for  having  by  his  rash  words  un- 
wittingly occasioned  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime  of  which  he  himself  was  innocent,  and 
his  intention  of  restoring  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  and  bestowing  40  marks 
yearly  on  the  monastery  to  keep  lamps  burn- 
mg  constantly  at  the  martyr's  tomb.  The 
king  ratified  all  that  the  bishop  had  said,  re- 
quested absolution,  and  received  a  kiss  of 
reconciliation  from  the  prior.  He  knelt  again 
at  the  tomb,  removed  the  rough  cape  or 
cloak  which  had  been  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders, but  still  retained  the  woollen  shirt  to 
hide  the  haircloth  which  was  visible  to  near 
observation  next  his  skin,  placed  his  head 
and  shoulders  in  the  tomb,  and  there  receiv- 
ed five  strokes  from  each  bishop  and  abbot 
who  was  present,  beginning  with  Foliot,  who 
stood  by  with  the  **  balai"  or  monastic  rod 
in  his  hand,  and  three  from  each  of  the 
eighty  monks.  Fully  absolved,  he  resumed 
his  clothes,  but  was  still  left  in  the  crypt,  on 
the  bare  ground,  with  bare  feet  still  unwash- 
ed from  the  muddy  streets,  and  passed  the 
whole  night  fasting.  At  early  matins  he  rose 
and  went  round  the  altars  and  shrines  of  the 
upper  church,  then  returned  to  the  tomb, 
and  finally,  after  hearing  mass,  set  off,  with 
one  of  the  usual  phials  of 'Canterbury  pil- 
grims, containing  water  mixed  with  the  mar- 
tyr's blood,  and  rode  to  London,  which  he 
reached  in  a  week. 

So  deep  a  humiliation  of  so  great  a  prince 
wai  unparalleled  within  the  memory  of  that 
generation.  The  submission  of  Theodosins 
to  Ambrose,  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  at  Sois- 
sons,  of  Oiho  III.  at  Ravenna,  of  Edgar  to 
Dunstan,  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  to  Gre- 
gory VIL,  were  only  known  as  matters  of 
history.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  usual 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  chroniclers  ex- 
press it  should  be :  '*  the  mountains  trembled 
at  the  presence  of  the  Lord" — "  The  moun- 
tain of  Canterbury  smoked  before  Him  who 
touches  the  hills  and  they  smoke."  The  aus- 
picious consequences  were  supposed  to  be 
immediate.  The  king  had  arrived  in  London 
on  Sunday,  and  was  so  completely  exhausted 
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by  the  effects  of  the  long  day  and  night  at 
Canterbury,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous fever.  On  the  following  Thursday, 
at  midnight,  the  guards  were  roused  by  a 
Tiolent  knocking  at  the  gates.  The  messen- 
ger, who  announced  that  he  brought  good 
tidings,  was  reluctantly  admitted  into  the 
king's  bedroom.  The  king,  starting  from 
his  sleep,  said.  "Who  art  thou?"  The 
lad  answered,  "I  am  the  boy  of  your  faithiul 
Count  Ralph  of  Glanville,  and  I  come  to 
bring  you  good  tidings."  "Is  our  good 
Ralph  well  ?^'  asked  the  king.  "  He  is  well," 
answered  the  boy;  "and  he  has  taken  your 
enemy  the  King  of  the  Scots  prisoner  at 
Richmond."  The  king  was  thunderstruck ; 
the  boy  repeated  his  message,  and  produced 
the  letters  confirming  it.  The  king  leaped 
from  his  bed,  and  returned  thanks  to  God 
and  St.  Thomas,  The  victory  had  taken 
place  on  the  very  Saturday  on  which  he  had 
left  Canterbury,  after  having  made  his  peace 
with  the  martyr.  On  that  same  Saturday 
the  fleet  with  which  his  son  had  intended  to 
invade  England  from  Flanders  was  driven 
back,  and  he  returned  to  France. 

Thus  ended  this  great  tragedy.  Its  effects 
on  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  religious  feeling  not  only  of  England  but 
of  Europe,  would  open  a  new  field  on  which 
we  have  no  intention  to  enter.  It  is  enough 
if,  from  the  narrative  we  have  given,  a  clearer 
notion  can  be  formed  of  that  remarkable 
event  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  works 
either  of  his  professed  apologists  or  professed 
opponents ;  if  the  scene  can  be  more  fully 
realized,  the  localities  more  accurately  iden- 
tified, the  man  and  his  age  more  clearly  un- 
derstood. If  there  be  any  who  still  regard 
Becket  as  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
tr^tor,  plotting  for  his  own  aggrandizement 
against  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy,  they  will 
perhaps  be  induced,  by  the  account  of  his  la^t 
moments,  to  grant  to  him  the  honor,  if  not 
of  a  martyr,  at  least  of  an  honest  and  cour- 
ageous man,  and  to  believe  that  such  restraints 
as  the  religious  awe  of  high  character,  or 
sacred  place  and  office,  laid  on  men  like  Henry 
and  liis  courtiers,  are  not  to  be  despised  in  any 
age,  and  in  that  lawless  and  cruel  time  were 
almost  the  only  safeguards  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. If  there  be  any  who  are  glad  to 
welcome  or  stimulate  attacks,  however  un- 
measured in  language  or  unjust  in  fact, 
against  bishops  and  clergy,  whether  Roman 


Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing the  interests  of  Christian  liberty  against 
priestly  tyranny,  they  may  take  warning  by 
the  reflection,  that  the  greatest  impulse  ever 
given  in  this  country  to  the  cause  of  sacerdo- 
tal independence  was  the  reaction  produced 
by  the  horror  consequent  on  the  deed  of 
Fitzurse  and  Tracy.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  in  the  curious  change  of  feeling 
that  has  come  over  our  age,  are  inclined  to 
revive  the  ancient  reverence  for  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  as  the  meek  and  gentle  saint 
of  holier  and  happier  times  than  our  own, 
may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  modify  their  judg- 
ment by  the  description,  taken  not  from  his 
enemies  but  from  his  admiring  followers,  of 
the  violence,  the  obstinacy,  the  furious  words 
and  acts,  which  deformed  even  the  dignity 
of  his  last  hour,  and  well-nigh  turned  the 
solemnity  of  his  "  martyrdom"  into  an  un- 
seemly brawl.  They  may  learn  to  see  in  the 
brutal  conduct  of  the  assassins — in  the  ab- 
ject cowardice  of  the  monks — ^in  the  unchris- 
tian mortifications  and  the  unchristian  pas- 
sions of  Becket  himself — how  little  ground 
there  is  for  that  paradise  of  faith  and  love 
which  some  modern  writers  find  for  us  in  the 
age  of  the  Plantagenet  kings.  And  for  those 
who  believe  that  an  indiscriminate  mainte- 
nance of  ecclesiastical  claims  is  the  best  service 
they  can  render  to  God  and  the  Church,  and 
that  opposition  to  the  powers  that  be  is 
enough  to  entitle  a  bishop  to  the  honors  of  a 
saint  and  a  hero,  it  may  not  be  without  in- 
struction to  remember  that  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  which  Becket  spent  his  life  in 
opposing,  and  of  which  his  death  procured 
the  repeal,  are  now  incorporated  in  the  Eng- 
lish law,  and  are  regarded  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  as  among  the  wisest  and  most 
necessary  of  English  institutions;  that  the 
especial  point  for  which  he  surrendered  his 
life  was  not  the  independence  of  the  clergy 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  but 
the  personal  and  now  forgotten  question  of 
the  superiority  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  to 
the  see  of  York ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  wretch- 
ed superstitions  of  which  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  became  the  centre  ended  by  com- 
pletely alienating  the  affections  of  thinking 
men  from  his  memory,  and  rendering  the 
name  of  Becket  a  byword  of  reproach,  as 
liitle  proportioned  to  his  real  deserts  as  had 
been  the  reckless  veneration  paid  to  it  by  his 
worshippers  in  the  middle  ages. 
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"POSITIVE"    PHILOSOPHY:    COMTE  AND   LEWES.* 


Highly  versatile — or  rather,  **  comprehen-  I 
Mve,"  to  adopt  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyi ton's  verbal  ' 
amendmeot — is  the  talent  which  has  been 
manifested-r— ^roXujWfwj  xai  ToKurpoieu^  —  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes.  "  Je  voudrais, '  once  said 
Voltaire  in  his  familiar  correspondence,  "  que 
4ut  fait  des  vaudevilles,  je  Ten  estimerais New- 
ton davantage.  Celui  qui  n*a  qu'un  talent  peut 
^tre  un  grand  g^nie ;  celui  qui  en  a  plusieurs 
est  plus  aimable."  Voltaire  would  have 
pronounced  the  lively  author  of  "Blanche, 
Kose,  and  Violet,"  very  aimable.  That  tale, 
and  "  Ranthorpe/'  are  his  ventures  as  a  no- 
velist. His  play,  '« The  No^)le  Heart,"  has 
elicited  tears  and  plaudits  on  the  stage,  nor 
needs  to  deprecate  reviewal  in  the  closet. 
In  biography  he  is  recognized  by  his  Life  of 
Robespierre ;  in  criticism,  by  his  **  Spanish 
Drama,"  and  a  large  miscellany  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  quarterly  and  weekly  press ;  in 
metaphysics,  by  his  "Biographical  History 
of  Philosophy,"  by  far  the  best  compendium 
of  the  kind  in  the  language,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  his  own  anti-metaphysical  stand- 
point ;  in  natural  science,  by  his  discussions  on 
the  ^'  passage  from  the  organic  to  the  inorgan- 
ic," on  the  "Vestiges"'  theory ,on  the  possibility 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  many  other 
quastio  vexata.  The  French  lightness  of  his 
style  makes  whatever  he  indites  highly  read- 
able ;  nor  do  we  find  in  his  manner  so  much 
of  "  flippancy"  and  "  sparkling  shallowness" 
as  to  impel  us  to  sympathy  with  Madame 
d'Ossoli's  wrath  at  his  undertaking  the  Life 
of  Goethe.  At  the  present  time  be  appears 
to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  noticeable  non- 
descript among  weekly  journals,  the  Leader, 
a  pretty  vehicle  of  propagandism  in  the 
cause  of  free-thinking  and  free-speaking ;  a 
perfect  repertory  of  the  new  curiosities  of 
literature   in   matters  political,   theological, 


*  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  ScieDces :  being  an 
Exposition  of  the  Cofurt  d«  Philotophie  Positive  of 
Auguate  Comte.  By  G.  H.  Lewes.  London :  H. 
G.  Bohn.     1868. 


social,  scientific,  and  aesthetic.  The  aim  of 
that  journal  would  seem, 

"As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt, 
That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  aboat."* 

Yet  (is  this  yet  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  ?) 
we  will  plead  guilty  to  a  habit  of  consulting 
some  at  least  of  its  columns,  with  infinitely 
greater  interest  (they  are  so  fresh  and  sug- 
gestive, so  piquant  in  their  very  audacity !) 
than  we- do  those  of  other  papers,  of  time- 
honored  prestige  and  unimpeachable  ortho- 
doxy. And  we  remember  how  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  critics  of  the  age — himself, 
observe,  a  stanch  Tory,  a  good  High  Church- 
man, and  indeed  a  kind  of  cyclopaedic  anti- 
thesis to  the  Leader — once  recorded  as  follows 
his  testimony  to  its  drift:  "A  journal,"  he 
called  it,  "  distinguished  by  its  ability,  by  its 
hardihood  of  speculation,  by  its  comprehen- 
sive candor,  but,  in  my  eyes,  still  more 
advantageously  distinguished  by  its  deep 
sincerity."  Its  literary  department  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lewes,  and  in  other  sections 
lis  ''fine  French  hand"f  is  probably  trace- 
able ;  mnking  it  the  organ  of  his  assaults  on 
conversatism  in  faith  and  practice,  and  es- 
pecially of  his  enforcement  of  the  "  positive" 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  hold,  with  Byron, 
that 

our  days  are  loo  brief  for  aflTording 

Space  to  diBpute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still. 

And  therefore  would  it  leave  ofi*  me/aphysical 
Discussion." 

To  that  journal  Mr.  Lewes  contributed, 
some  months  since,  a  series  of  articles  expo- 

♦  Tennyeon :  The  Two  Voioes. 

f  By  the  way,  how  comee  it  that  bo  eas;^  and 
practised  a  writer — versed,  one  would  think,  m  the 
philoflophy  of  ne  quid  nimit — should  be  so  lavish 
of  marks  of  admiration  t  What  a  fuod  he  haa  of 
mirabUia  dicta 
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sitory  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  Aagaste 
Comte,  and  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  of  Bohn's  Scientific  Library  now 
before  us.  The  English  reader  who  desires 
a  fuller  presentment  of  the  subject,  will  of 
course  consult  Miss  Martineau's  two  volumes. 
But  probably  most  English  readers  will  find 
quite  enough  to  "  give  them  pause*'  in  Mr. 
Lewes's  compact  epitome,  which  has  the  ad- 
ditional attraction  of  being  conveyed  in  a 
clear,  and  lively,  and  highly  readable  form, 
never  too  diffuse  to  be  heavy,  (the  original  sin 
of  the  original  author,)  nor  too  condensed  to 
be  easily  intelligible ;  the  very  book,  in  fact, 
to  secure  a  hearing  for  M.  Comte,  if  he  is  to 
have  one  at  all  among  our  countrymen  en 
masse,  A  brief  biographical  introduction  is 
prefixed,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
founder  of  Positivism  as  a  science  was  boin 
in  1797,  of  an  '^  eminently  Catholic  and 
monarchical*'  family;  that  while  at  college,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  first  felt  "  the  neces- 
sity of  an  entire  renovation  in  philosophy," 
involving  the  application  of  the  scientific 
Method  to  vital  and  social  problems,  as  well 
as  to  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  wot  Id ; 
that  he  subsequently  co5perated  for  some 
time  with  St.  Simon ;  that  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year  insanity  (with  which  his  enemies  would 
taunt  him  to  this  day)  was  the  transient 
result  of  a  "  transient  cerebral  disorder ;" 
that  he  became  professor  at  the  E^ole  Poly- 
technique,  but  lost  that  and  other  posts  by 
the  systematic  hostility  of  some  brother  pro- 
fessors, and  is  now,  indeed,  a  needy  and 
dependent  man.  One  year  of  "  chaste  and 
exquisite  affection,"  of  ample  power  to  soften 
and  subdue  the  angularities  and  asperities  of 
bis  too  exclusively  mtellectual  system,  gave 
him  a  new  glimpse  into  man's  destiny,  and 
taught  him  the  predominance  due  to  the 
affections.  His  writings,  composed' with  sin- 
gular rapidity,  already  amount  to  twelve 
portly  tomes. 

Let  us  hastily  glance  at  some  of  the  sali- 
ent points  of  M.  Comte's  philosophy.  Its 
fundamental  law  is,  the  passage  of  Humanity 
through  three  successive  stages — the  theo- 
logical, the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive. 
These  three  phases  of  intellectual  evolution 
characterize  the  progress  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  of  the  race,  of  the  unit  man  as  well 
as  of  the  mass  of  men.  The  preparatory 
phase  —  called  the  theological,  or  super- 
natural— ^it  is  that  in  which  the  mind  seeks 
causes,  ksks  the  how  of  every  phenomenon, 
the  ultimate  whence  of  every  fact,  the 
wherefore  of  every  why.  In  it,  the  mind 
ascribes  every  event  to  an  immediate  divine 


agent,  and  every  unusual  or  exceptional  ap- 
pearance to  the  express  favor  or  displeasure 
of  that  extra-mundane  agent.  The  mind 
regards  Nature  "  as  the  theatre  whereon  the 
arbitrary  wills  and  momentary  caprices  of 
Superior  Powers  play  their  varying  and  vari- 
able parts.  Men  are  startled  at  unusual 
occurrences,  and  explain  them  by  fanciful 
conceptions.  A  solar  eclipse  is  understood, 
and  unerringly  predicted  to  a  moment,  by 
Positive  Science;  but  in  the  theological 
epoch  it  was  believed  that  some  dragon  had 
swallowed  the  sun."  Such  is  phase  the  first 
h  And  observe :  not  one  honest  English  Church- 
man, not  one  plain  English  Christian,  to  this 
very  hour,  has  advanced  beyond  this  phase. 
For  the  former  has  not  expunged  from  his 
prayer-book  supplications  for  rain  or  for  fair 
weather ;  nor  has  the  latter  ceased  to  believe 
in  a  particular  providence  ;  things  wholly  set 
aside  as  old  wives'  fables  by  the  positive 
philosophy.  So  that  every  father's  son 
amongst  us  who  holds  to  the  creed  of  "an- 
cestral voices,"  and  so  worships  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  and  still  abides  by  the  faith  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  must  be 
prepared  for  the  contempt,  uttered  or  unex- 
pressed, inalienable  from  a  positivist  in  the 
maturity  of  stage  the  third,  towards  a  super- 
naturalist  in  the  groping  babyhood  of  stage 
the  first. 

Now  for  the  second  phase — the  meta- 
physical. Here,  a  modification  has  taken 
place.  The  supernatural  agents  have  merged 
in  certain  abstract  forces,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  inhere  in  various  substances,  and  to 
have  a  capacity  of  engendering  phenomena. 
The  gods  are  ignored,  or  displaced  by  meta- 
physical entities.  The  divine  personalities 
have  given  way  to  certain  hypothetical 
principles.  Metaphysical  philosophy  differs 
from  theological,  in  its  admission  of  the 
notion  of  constancy  or  invariabieness  in  the 
movements  of  Nature  ;  and  from  positive,  in 
ita  hypothesis  of  an  agency  superadded  to  the 
phenomena — in  its  declining  to  confine  itself 
to  the  observed  fact,  and  its  pertinacious  sug- 
gestion of  an  explanation  for  the  fact — in  its 
imagininganentity  inhering  in  substances  as  an 
invariable  real  presence.  Thus,  the  metaphy- 
sical physiologist,  for  example,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself,  as  the  positivist  does,  with  ob- 
servations restricted  to  biological  phenomena, 
with  a  view  to  apprehend  the  laws  of  their 
action,  proceeds  to  speculate  on  the  vital 
essence,  on  the  causes  of  life,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  existence, — pronouncing  the  subject 
of  his  research  "  chemical  afi^nity,"  or  "  elec- 
tricity," or  "nervous  fluid,"  or  what  not. 
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And  ag^n  observe :  no  man  who  still  affectB 
even  so  abstract  a  phrase  as  "  the  Laws  of 
Nature,"  has  yet  emerged  from  this  second, 
or  metaphysical,  stage,  into  the  positive 
thnrd.  For,  Law  is  the  subtle  but  super- 
subtle,  the  delicate  but  supposititious  *'  ab- 
stract entity,"  which  metaphysics  gratui- 
tously superadds  to  concrete  fact,  and  which, 
as  imaginary  and  potentially  roisleadiag,  is 
nehushtan  to  the  iconoclastic  protestantism 
of  positive  science. 

What,  then,  is  the  third  phase — what  is 
this  positive  philosophy,  so  revolutionary  in 
its  policy,  so  eztermmating  in  its  decrees  ? 

It  is  that  phase  in  the  development  of  Hu- 
manity, social  and  individual,  in  which  the 
mind,  rejecting  as  futile  all  speculation 
about  cause  and  principle  and  essence,  limits 
its  inquiry  to  phenomena,  and  to  their  un- 
varying relations,  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
mastery  of  their  laws.  Positive  Philosophy 
is,  therefore,  defined  to  be,  the  Explanation 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Universe.  The 
Why  it  declines  to  scrutinize,  as  something 
far  above  out  of  its  reach.  The  How  it 
sedulously  and  solely  investigates.  "The 
positive  staee,"  says  Mr.  Lewes,  "explains 
phenomena  by  ascertaining  laws,  laws  based 
on  distinct  and  indisputable  certitude  gathered 
m  the  long  and  toilsome  investigation  of  cen- 
turies ;  and  these  laws  are  not  only  shown 
to  be  demonstrable  to  reason,  but  accordant 
with  fact ;  for  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  science  is,  that  it  sees  and  foresees. 
Science  is  prevision.  Certainty  is  its  basis 
and  its  glory,"  In  this  '*  recognition  of  in- 
variableness"  lies  the  "  germ  of  science," 
because  on  it  alone  can  prevision  of  pheno- 
mena depend — prevision  being  the  test  of 
knowledge. 

Now,  all  the  sciences,  physical  and  social — 
this  is  a  capital  characteristic  of  M.  Comte's 
philosophy — all  are  to  be  regarded  as 
branches  of  one  Science,  and  so  to  be  inves- 
tigated on  one  and  the  same  Method.  The 
student  must  therefore  arrange  the  sciences 
according  to  their  dependence  on  each  other ; 
beginning  with  the  "  simplest  (most  general) 
phenomena,  and  proceeding  successively  to 
the  most  complex  and  particular."  By 
which  rule,  the  following  will  be  the  order 
in  which  he  studies  the  five  sciences  involved 
in  the  positive  method — for  it  is  peremptorily 
enforced,  as  a  fundamental  condition  to  suc- 
cess in  such  study,  that  the  sciences  should 
be  learned  in  this  their  natural  order,  to  the 
infringement  of  which  rule  is  ascribed  t)ie 
present  incoherent  aspect  of  scientific  culture, 
("some  sciences  being  in  the  positive,  some 
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in  the  supernatural,  and  some  in  the  meta- 
physical stSjge,"  with  minute  self-contradic- 
tory subdivisions.)     First:  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences — since  in  them   the  ideas  dealt 
with  are  the  most  entirely  abstract  possible 
in  positive  philosophy,  '*  for  no  where  else  are 
questions  resolved  so  completely,  and  deduc- 
tions prolonged  so  far  with  extreme  rigor" — 
these  deductions  involving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  results  from  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number  of  immediate  data.     Astronomy 
comts  under  this  section,  and  is  the  only  fun- 
damental science  (out  of  the  five)  which  is 
allowed  to  be  really  and  finally  purged  of  all 
theological  or  metaphysical  considerations — 
the  only  one  thoroughly  established  as  posi- 
tive, and  satisfactorily  fulfilling  the  axiom  that 
every  science  has  prevision   for  its  object. 
Second :  the  science  of  Physics,  which,  says 
Comte,  did  not  begin  definitely  to  disengage 
itself  from  metaphysics,  and  become  reaUy 
positive,  until  after  the  great  discovery  of 
Galileo   on   the  fall   of   heavy  bodies,   and 
which  is  therefore  considerably  behind  As- 
tronomy (positive  so  many   centuries   ago) 
in   its   scientific   precision.     The   posiiivists 
enlarge  on  the  conception  of  a  "  luminiferoas 
ether" — that  '*  prevailing  hypothesis"  almost 
universally  accepted   by  men  of  science  in 
England — as  illustrating  the  adulteration,  by 
metaphysical  myth,  of  the  study  of  Physics — 
any  such  assumed  fluid  being  in  reality  no 
more  than  one  of  the  old  entities  material- 
ized, a  mere  personified  abstraction,  a  trifle 
lighter  than  air,  and  only  to  the  dreamer  giv- 
ing "  confirmation  strong,"  while  to  the  wak- 
ing man  it  is  obnoxious  as  standing  a  shadowy 
pretence  between  him  and  the  sun.     Third  : 
Chemistry — a  science  where  the  complexity 
of  phenomena  is  greatly  augmented  —  its 
aim  being,  to  find  the  properties  of  all  the 
compounds  of  all  (given)  simple  substances — 
its  study  especially  interesting,  as  compen- 
sating  for  deficiency  in    the  "prevision  of 
phenomena"  by   "  the  power  of  modifying 
them  at  our  pleasure."     Here,  too,  meta- 
physical  parasites    are   denounced,   in    the 
shape  of  "  inherent  vital  forces,"  <&c.,  hypo- 
theses which  positivism  cannot  away  with. 
Fourth:    Physiology,   or    Biology,   or   the 
science  of  Life — the  necessary  basis  of  psy- 
chology, and  to  the  development  of  which  M. 
Comte  contributes  '*  a  new  cerebral  theory." 
Fifth:  Social   science — its    principle   being 
that  social  phenomena  are  inevitably  sub- 
jected to  natural  laws,  in  accordance  with 
the  axiom  of  Leibnitz,  *'  The  present  is  preg- 
nant with  the  future ;" — as  a  statical  science, 
investigating  the  laws  of  coexistence,  (which 
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characterize  the  idea  of  social  Order,)  and  as 
a  dynamical,  the  laws  of  succession,  (which 
pertain  to  the  theory  of  Progress.)  "Soci- 
ology thus  unites  the  two  equally  fundament- 
al ideas  of  Order  and  Progress,  the  radical 
opposition  of  which''  constitutes  "  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  symptom  uf  the  profound 
perturbation  of  modern  society.'  And 
whereas  hitherto  there  has  been  a  division 
kept  up  between  physical  laws  and  moral 
laws — the  former  being  monopolized  by  one 
•et  of  teachers,  and  the  latter  by  another — 
M.  Comte  claims  to  have  healed  the  breach, 
and  identi6ed  the  interests,  by  his  foundation 
of  social  science. 

Such,  in  rough  and  ragged  outline,  is  Pos- 
itivism. Such  the  philosophy  which,  if  des- 
tined to  dominion,*  must  sweep  away  the 
landmarks  of  our  old  cherished  convictions 
in  theology,  metaphysics,  and  Heaven  (to 
apeak  an ti- positively)  knows  what.  It  is 
called  by  Mr.  Morell  an  enormous  system  of 
raaierialism,  grounded  on  great  research ; 
rejecting  all  causes  as  useless  and  vain  ;  mak- 
ing the  idea  of  power  the  lingering  relic  of 
an  age  of  hypothesis ;  that  of  mind  or  spirit 
but  a  continuous  attempt  to  personify  the 
law  of  man*s  intellectual  being ;  and  that  of 
God,  when  viewed  tbeologicaily,  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
universe,  when  viewed  philosophically,  but 
the  highest  abstraction  of  causality,  which 
must  give  way  in  this  age  of  positive  science 
to  the  simple  idea  of  a  general  law. 

Is,  then,  M.  Comte  an  atheist  ?  So  affirm 
"the  general."  While  some  "positively" 
call  hiin  very  religious,  and  his  system  the 
only  truly  relig;ious  science.  What  says  Mr. 
Lewes  to  the  imputation  of  atheism  ?  Most 
**  positively"  he  denies  it.  An  incautious 
reader,  he  allows,  dipping  here  and  there 
into  M.  Comte's  deep  places,  might  suppose 
him  an  atheist,  but  an  attentive  reader  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  '*  strongly  impressed  by 
the  forcible  and  scornful  rejection  of  atheism 
80  often  there  recurring."     And  Mr.  Lewes 


*  In  repiv  to  the  damaging  remark  by  Sir  W. 
Hamiltoo,  that  it  is  rather  aurprisiog  Comte  should 
begin  to  be  taken  up  in  England  ju«t  as  he  is  being 
given  up  in  his  own  country,  Mr.  Lewes  asserts, 
that^  so  far  from  his  reputation  declining  in  Franoe, 
it  is  now  beginning  to  assume  importance,  and  to 
attract  the  adhesion  of  Franoe^s  most  markworthy 
physiologists.  Beraud,  Rohm,  Littre,  Verdeil,  Ac, 
wmle  the  demand  for  his  voluminous  works  of  it- 
self speaks  volumes  The  circulation  of  Mr.  Lew- 
M's  epitome^  and  of  Miss  Martineau's  ampler  per- 
formance (in  John  Chapman's  Series^)  will  be  some 
criterion  of  the  interest  England  takes  in  JPositiv- 
iam.    Is  the  game  to  be,  Follow  the  Leader  f 


quotes  a  passage  to  show  that  Comte  regards 
atheism  as  the  dregs  of  the  metaphysical 
period,  a  period  for  which  his  scorn  is  inces- 
sant. But  does  that  passage,  does  any  pas- 
sage in  the  maestro's  opera  omnia  imply  any 
regard  less  scornful  for  theism  ?  Is  not  the 
idea  of  a  God*  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  the 
logical  disproof  of  One,  both  schemes  being 
equally  removed  from  positive  science,  and 
by  it  scouted  as  futile  waste  of  time,  and 
mischievous  waste  of  brains  ?  Atheist  may 
be  a  hard  name  in  our  terminology  ;  in  Mr. 
Comte's  it  is  only  an  unmeaning  one,  and  one 
not  worth  the  pnins  of  eammg.  Theism 
is  not  •*  positive"  enough.  Atheism  is  a 
great  deal  too  negative.  In  short,  the  whole 
subject  had  better  be  dropped — it  pertains  to 
the  two  first  phases  of  progress,  the  theolo- 
gical and  metaphysical,  and  they  are  presumed 
to  be  "shelved"  for  ever  and  a  day. 

With  reference,  however,  to  Mr.  Lewes, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  overlook  his  protest 
against  the  charge  of  atheism  ;  nor  should 
we  omit  to  mention  his  earnestly  enforced 
and  consistently  iterated  tenet,  that  "the 
intellectual  aspect  is  not  the  noblest  aspect 
of  man,"  and  that  never  will  there  be  a  phi- 
losophy capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
Humanity,  until  the  truth  be  recognized,  that 
"  man  is  moved  by  his  emotions,  not  by  his 
ideas ;  using  his  Intellect  only  as  an  eye  to 
see  the  way,"  his  Intellect  being,  in  a  word, 
the  servant,  not  the  lord  of  the  Heart  ;•  and 
Science  a  dull  bagatelle,  "  unless  it  subserve 
some  grand  religious  aim ;  unless  its  issue 
be  in  some  enlarged  conception  of  man's  life 
and  destiny."  He  hesitates  not  to  declare 
his  preference  of  the  primitive  spontaneous 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  to  the  modern  dei- 
fication of  Intellect,  which  is  but  a  part,  and 
that  not  the  noblest  part,  of  our  nature. 
There  is  genuine  heart  in  most  of  what  Mr. 
Lewes  indites,  which  is  scarcely  true,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  of  the  discussions  of  his 
"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  the  ex- 
professor  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  or  of 
the  lucubrations  in  general  of  his  company 
of  disciples. 

Whatever  be  the  tendencies  of  Positivism, 
however  fatal  to  all  our  fondest  and  firmest 
opinions  and  sentiments,  by  all  means  give  it 
a  frank  and  full  hearing — although  it  cannot 
surely  reproach  those  who  would  cry  it 
down,  with  the  warning,  fA>jirore  xai  OEOfMxp^oi 
h^s^riTS.  To  call  attention  t)  a  little  vol- 
ume which  ably  and  succinctly  portrays  its 
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*  The  only  Eire  Supreme  considered  posHble 
bv  M.  Comte  is— what  t  *'  The  Collective  life  of 
Humanity.''     Venite  emUtemus  t 
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scope  and  character,  is  the  simple  ohject  of 
ihb  paper,  which,  whollj  repudiatinfir  pre- 
tence to  criticism,  (perhaps  an  absurdly  un- 
called-for repudiation,)  "  hath  this  extent,  no 
more."  To  Positivism  as  a  great  fact,  and 
to  Mr.  Lewe8*8  exposition  of  it  as  a  small  one, 
we  may  all  do  well  to  give  heed,  among  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Be  Positivism  studied, 
then,  as  a  protest  against 
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Those  fond  pbiloBophers  that  magnify 
Oar  human  nature,  and  assume  we  have 
Sach  a  prerogative  in  our  rational  sour^* 


as  qualifies  it  to  understand!  all  mysteries, 

*  Shirley  :  The  Brothers. 

t  There  ie  a  strong  smack  of  Positivism  in  the 
eonfeesion  of  John  Mareton's  Scholar,  (in  "  What 
Yon  Willy")  who  had  deflowered  "  seven  useful 
^yriogs"  in  studying  "  crowed  opinions  'bout  the 
aoul  of  man  ;'*  and  who  **  the  more  he  leam'd,  the 
more  he  leam'd  to  doubt" — the  while  his  spaniel 
slept :  ^ 

"  Hot  philosophers 
Stood  banding  factions^  all  so  strongly  propt^ 
I  staggered,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  Dart> 
But  thought^  quoted,  read,  observed,  ana  pryed, 
Staff 'd  noting-books ;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 


and  to  hypothesize  safely  to  the  top  of  its 
bent.  Be  h  studied,  at  any  rate,  before  it  is 
answered  ;  for  this,  in  the  end,  may  saye 
trouble  ;  although,  with  that  view,  the  con- 
verse process  may,  prima  faciei  appear  more 
promising. 


At  length  he  waked  and  yawn'd;  and  by  yon  sky* 
For  aught  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  1^^ 


The  same  old  dramatist^  in  another  play, 
io^s  Revenge,"  introduces  a  "fling"  at  thoi 


''Anto- 


nio 
ards" 


those 


<« 


or  wise-acres; 


'*  Who,  making  curious  search 
For  nature's  secrete;  the  First  Innating  Cause 
Laughs  them  to  scorn,  as  man  doth  busy  Apes 
When  they  will  zany  men." 

Which  verses  we  will,  however  inoongmously,  tag 
with  those  of  Milton's  ''  god-like  angel  mild,''  who 
tausht  our  first  father  that  there  are  problems  inso- 
luble by  such  as  he,  "suppressed  in  night,  to  none 
communicable  in  earth  or  neaven,"  though  quite 

"Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 
But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mmd  may  well  contain ; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit^  and  soon  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind." 


■♦♦^ 


From   the  British   Quarterly   Beview. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  literature 
of  the  Germans  owes  much  of  its  greatness, 
and  much  also  of  its  littleness,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  nations.  They  have  had 
seasons  in  the  history  of  their  literature,  in 
which,  like  children,  they  have  been  the  mere 
imitators  of  some  neighboring  member  of 
the  family  of  nations.  But  as  with  children, 
the  exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty  soon 
awakens  other  powers,  and  is  the  first  step 
to  spontaneous  action,  so  has  it  been  with 
Germany.      Her  own  capabilities  have  ever 


•(1.)  JXe  sammtliche  Sehriften  von  Ludwio 
Tuck.    20  Bande.    Berlin:  G.  Reimer. 

(2.)  JH4  Itomantisehe  SehtUe,  in  ihrem  inneren 
Zummminhanffe  mii  Goeth4  und  BchHUr.     Yon 


been  stimulated  to  their  best  development 
by  the  reaction  which  succeeds  an  era  of  ser- 
vile imitations.  There  is  little  indeed  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  first  Gallomania  which  seized 
the  Germans ;  yet  with  all  its  goldlaced  buf- 
foonery, its  triviality  and  pedantry,  it  did 
ward  off  from  the  nation  a  horrible  death  by 
suffocation,  from  the  accumulation  of  that 
stagnant  literary  atmosphere  which  even  the 
sword- thrusts  of  Gottsched  and  Bodmer 
failed  to  disturb— failed  probably  because 
these  heroes  girded  on  no  weapon  more 
trenchant  than  a  paper-cutter.  The  heayy» 
didactic  tone  of  the  German  authors  of  that 
generation  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  along  ser- 
mon on  a  summer  afternoon  upon  the  tympa- 
num of  an  elderly  lady;  some  sudden  influience 
from  without  was  necessary  to       ^—^ 
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Beiousness.  This  came  with  the  events  of 
the  first  French  Revolation.  There  is  no 
subject  for  which  the  Oermans  have  so  little 
natural  capacity  or  pred  lection  as  the  science 
of  politics.  They  wall  themselves  in  with 
their  domestic  tranquillity,  dusty  learning  or 
artistic  dreams,  till  social  questions  are,  in 
conversation,  a  far  more  intolerable  subject 
than  even  the  weather.  A  Bechuana  would 
be  found  more  intelligible  than  a  political 
eoonomist.  Hence  it  is  only  to  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  classics,  with  literature 
and  manners  in  France  and  England,  that 
we  may  attribute  such  signs  of  life  as  have 
appeared  in  this  direction  of  later  years. 
Previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  all  the 
le38er  German  powers  were  under  the  vir- 
tual rule  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  much  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  men  like  Joseph  the  Second  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  however  much  of  cos- 
mopolitan cant  may  have  mingled  with  their 
real  work,  had  a  humane  and  manlv  element, 
for  which  we  may  vainly  look  to-day  in  the 
same  direction.  The  relation  between  the 
people  and  their  sovereigns  was  every  where 
peaceable  and  friendly.  The  people  had  no 
idea  of  oppression  or  of  caprice  as  a  thing 
to  be  complained  of ;  it  was  to  them  inevita- 
ble as  plague  or  small- pox.  Then,  for  other 
classes,  the  Emperor  Joseph  had  his  grand 
theory  of  humanity,  the  pet  play  thing  of  the 
courts,  on  which  they  lavished  those  fine 
feelings  and  fine  phrases  which  fashionable 
philosophers  announced  in  language  so  grace- 
ful, and  political  enthusiasts  embodied  in  ac- 
tion 60  disastrous.  It  had  become  the  fashion 
to  be  no  longer  a  German,  but  a  cosmopoli- 
tan, to  embrace  humanity  instead  of  only  the 
"  Vaterland."  The  virtue  of  patriotism  was, 
for  the  time,  extinct.  Speculative  theories 
of  universal  brotherhood  were  to  regenerate 
the  world  without  noise  or  difficulty.  In  the 
midst  of  this  calm  the  tempest  awoke  in 
France,  and  scattered  over  Germany  the  first 
seeds  of  political  life.  It  came  upon  many 
of  these  speculators  like  a  cry  of  fire  in  the 
night;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  who,  thus 
roused,  reminded  his  landlady  that  he  was 
only  a  lodger,  they  turned  round  disgusted 
at  the  tumult,  and  went  on  studying  or  sleep- 
ing as  before.  It  was  not,  in  their  view,  an 
event  to  affect  "  humanity."  Such  men  for- 
got that,  in  waters  so  much  troubled,  wave 
must  follow  wave  till  they  whitened  with 
their  foam  the  inmost  bay  of  the  most  distant 
shore.  But  others  ceased  to  think  abstract- 
edly of  the  universe  of  men  as  their  brethren, 
and  began  to  remember  that  they  had   a 
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country.  Filled  with  admiration  of  the 
French  example,  they  felt  what  they  might 
become  with  such  freedom,  were  it  theirs. 
Songs  like  those  of  Schiller  and  of  Korner 
kindled  their  enthusiasm  to  the  wildest 
height,  llumanity  was  no  longer  the  watch- 
word ; — Freedom,  or  Germany,  sounded  in 
its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  numbers  looked 
with  indifference  or  contempt,  not  only  upon 
these  demonstrations,  but  upon  the  events 
which  had  given  rise  to  them.  Goethe  had 
many  companions  in  his  continued  aversion 
to  politics,  and  in  his  disgust  at  those  social 
disturbances  which  seemed  to  him  to  origin- 
ate only  in  the  machinations  of  unprincipled 
agitators.  Like  him,  also,  Herder  and  Jean 
Paul,  without  the  taste,  and  probably  with- 
out the  aptitude  requisite  to  grapple  with 
great  social  questions,  devoted  to  efforts 
purely  literary  their  best  energies.  A  par- 
tial exemption  should  be  admitted  in  favor 
of  Jean  Paul.  His  Morning  Gleams  for  Ger- 
many,  and  his  Political  Discourses  in  Lent, 
were  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  fallen  spirit  of 
his  countrymen — a  sign  at  least,  that,  unlike 
Goethe,  his  warmer  heart  looked  on  a  battle- 
field as  something  more  than  a  munificient 
contribution  to  the  science  of  osteology.  But 
these  compositions  were  the  brilliant  sallies 
of  a  subtle  fancy,  the  loose  thoughts  of  a 
man  of  books  and  a  man  of  dreams;  their 
language  was  that  of  the  educated  few  ;  they 
abound  in  poetry  and  humor,  in  rhapsody 
and  satire  ;  they  contain  nothing  simple,  no- 
thing practical.  Wieland,  as  a  Universalist, 
had  tilted  at  all  parties  in  their  turn.  The 
school  of  the  Romanticists,  whose  political 
ideal  was  the  middle  age,  looked  with  dread 
upon  the  Revolution,  its  unsettling  influence, 
and  the  danger  with  which  it  threatened  the 
reigning  powers.  Germans,  not  cosmopoli- 
tans, they  were  concerned  for  the  stability  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  for  quietude.  With 
them  Edmund  Burke  was  the  prince  of  states- 
men. 

Amidst  these  new  excitements,  of  great 
public  peril  and  anxiety,  Ludwig  Tieck  grew 
into  manhood.  For  any  satisfactory  account 
of  his  early  or  of  his  later  years,  it  is  as  yet 
premature  to  hope.  He  was  born  at  Berlin 
in  1778,  one  year  later  than  his  friend  Wack- 
enroder.  They  grew  up  together,  and  their 
friendship  lightened  the  trouoles  and  enhanc- 
ed the  delights  of  theirsuccessive  terms  in  the 
Friedrich-Werderschen  Gymnasium, 

In  1702,  Tieck  was  freed  from  its  restraint, 
and  doubtless,  like  other  youths,  hailed  that 
day  as  the  happiest  of  his  existence,  which 
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saw  him  leave  Berlin  for  the  freedom  and  man- 
hood of  university  life.  At  Halle  he  wrote 
poetry  with  his  friend,  and  studied  jurispru- 
dence. In  1795,  he  published  his  6r&t  novel, 
William  LovtU^  and  many  would  be  the 
hours  of  anxious  hope  and  busy  cogitation, 
in  committing  his  first  vessel  to  the  winds 
and  waves  of  criticism.  Wackenroder*s 
Herzenserffiessungen,  <kc.,  appeared  in  1797, 
but  the  same  year  in  which  Tieck  rejoiced  in 
bis  friend's  success,  he  had  also  to  mourn  his 
death.  Tieck  afterwards  edited  his  principal 
remains.  At  the  close  of  his  academic 
coarse,  Tieck  travelled  throughout  England 
and  Italy,  reaping  much  advantage  from 
literary  intercourse,  as  well  as  from  the  new 
world  of  observation  thus  opened  to  him.  In 
1819,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  some 
six  years  afterwards  was  appointed  counsel- 
lor of  court,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Dresden  theatre.  In  1842,  he  was  invited 
by  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  to  his  pal- 
ace of  Sans  Souci,  and  made  that  neighbor- 
hood his  frequent  residence  until  his  death 
in  1853. 

William  Lovell  is  a  novel  in  the  form  of 
letters  interchanged  between  its  various  cha- 
racters, and  by  this  epistolary  method,  (if 
method  it  may  be  called,)  the  story  is  made 
to  bound  like  an  India-rubber  ball  from  hand 
to  hand,  till  readers  of  but  moderate  perse- 
verance are  well-nigh  driven  to  despair.  He 
presents  us  with  letters  of  every  imaginable 
species — the  sensible,  the  philosophical,  the 
amusing,  the  rhodomontade,  the  lover's  let- 
ter and  the  lawyer's,  the  letter  of  the  old 
friend  and  of  the  old  servant.  The  hero  ap- 
pears at  the  commencement  of  the  story  as 
an  enthusiastic,  excitable  Englishman,  full  of 
sensibility  and  extravagance.  Every  letter 
glows  with  high-wrought  sentiment  and 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  His  views  of  men 
and  things  are  purely  subjective.  He  judges 
all  actions  and  opmions  from  his  own  io- 
temal  standard,  viewing  them  as  noble  or 
despicable,  right  or  wrong,  according  to  the 
state  of  mind  which  fortune  or  misfortune 
may  have  induced  at  the  date  of  that  particu- 
lar letter.  He  passes  under  the  control  of 
each  successive  acquaintance,  till  at  last,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances 
too  rough  for  his  feeble  will,  and  guided  by 
the  wild  counsels  of  a  certain  Italian  named 
Rosa,  he  plunges  into  every  excess,  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  in  shame  and  guilt,  and 
while  at  once  impiously  skeptical  and  child- 
ishly credulous,  strives  to  stifle  conscience  by 
the  bravadoes  of  a  misanthropic  and  sensual 
Epicoreanism.   Retribution  follows  his  heart- 


less, selfish  course,  driving  him  to  the  last 
extreme  of  hatred  against  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, whom  he  has  perpetually  ill- treated, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  wisdom, 
has  never  understood.  His  language,  often 
overflowing  with  forcible  poetic  images,  is 
the  utterance  of  an  intense,  impassioned  na- 
ture,  wandering  without  helm  or  compass. 
The  remembrance  of  the  book  is  like  that  of 
some  passionately  wild  Adagio,  and  the  key- 
note, through  every  modulation,  is,  **  he  who 
perfectly  knows  himself  will  hold  mankind 
for  monsters."  Tieck  has  spoken  of  this 
work  as  "  the  mausoleum  of  many  cherished 
griefs  and  errors."  It  is  a  chaos  of  senti- 
ments, many  of  them  characteristic  of  the 
Romanticists  generally,  showing  how  Tieck 
had  come  under  the  influence  oif  'their  modes 
of  thought,  and  had  adopted  their  views  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  the 
character  of  Lovell  he  censures  indirectly 
some  of  their  wilder  extremes.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  further  upon  the  plan  of 
this  story,  or  of  Tieck's  other  early  novels, 
Ahdallah  and  Peter  Lehrecht, 

The  former,  like  William  Lovell,  is  obvi- 
ously the  production  of  an  undeveloped  pe- 
riod, distracted  with  unanswered  questions, 
social  and  moral.  But,  like  the  first  novels 
of  Goethe,  it  told  with  force  upon  the  con- 
temporary waste  of  commonplace.  What 
is  there  which  ought  not  to  have  come  like  a 
godsend  upon  readers  accustomed  only  to 
stories  of  shallow  feeling,  of  goodness  with- 
out strength,  or  of  sentiment  without  good- 
ness ?  The  numerous  lovers  of  fiction  had 
great  cause  for  gratitude  on  their  deliverance 
from  such  bookmakers  as  Miller  of  Ulm,  J. 
G.  Miller  of  Itzhoe,  JUnger,  Grossmann,  and 
Brelzner,  who,  from  the  influence  they  had 
gained  over  large  uneducated  numbers,  were 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  enlight- 
enment and  true  taste. 

Two  years  after  the  publication  of  William 
Lovell  appeared  Peter  Lebrecht  and  Peter 
Lebrecht's  Marcken,  In  1797,  Tieck  pro- 
duced his  dramatic  versions  of  the  old  popu- 
lar tales,  Bluebeard  and  Puss  in  Boott, 
Of  these  we  shall  speak  presently.  In  1798 
appeared  the  novel  which  he  had  commenced 
shortly  before  the  death  of  his  friend  Wack- 
enroder,  The  Wanderings  of  Franz  Stem^ 
bald.  We  are  unwilling  to  tell  this  story  at 
length,  since  we  should  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
some  who  may  be  induced,  we  trust,  to  read 
the  work  itself.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  excellent  novels  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  beauty  of  the  characters,  the 
poetry  of  the  style,  the  conversations  upon 
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ptialing,  all  add  Ihdr  ehamiB  to  hii  harmo- 
nious piotnre  of  the  tunay  side  of  life  in  the 
lliddle  Agis.  FmoK  is  a  youog  pupil  of  Al- 
bert DUrer,  and  bis  experienceB  aod  obaerva- 
ttODS  OD  Brt  and  manners,  during  a  two  or 
three-  years'  wAndering,  form  the  staple  of 
the  work.  He  is  a  noble -hearted,  enthuai- 
utio  youth,  though  standing  in  need  of  ad- 
Ties  given  him  by  an  older  fellow-scholar,  to 
this  effect : — "  Strive  to  be  somewhat  harder, 
and  yon  wilt  lead  a  quieter  life,  at  least  a  life 
in  which  yoa  can  work  much  more  than  in 
the  torrent  of  emotions  which  now  disturb 
and  hinder  you."  We  select  one  or  two 
specimenH  as  illustrative  of  the  usual  prose 
style  of  Heck,  and  also  as  disiinctJTely  Ro- 
naaUcisL  in  their  character.  Frani  writes  as 
followtt,  in  an  early  letter  to  Sebastian,  after 
having  his  home  at  Numberg  ; 

*  •  •  "  I  do  not  know  how  yon  may  re- 
cdTB  these  expressiona.  I  feel  myxelf  how  neces- 
Miy  ii  induBtry  to  man.  But  if  all  men  were 
aftitti,  or  undentood  art,  if  they  dared  not  torture 
■ad  sully  tlia  pure  mind  In  the  tumult  of  life,  all 
would  Burt'ly  l>e  far  happier.  Then  Ibsy  would 
have  fieedom  and  peace,  which  are  truly  llie 
matest  hnppiness.  How  happy  would  the  artist 
feel  in  unaertakinj;  to  represent  the  purest  emo- 
UoaaofsQch  beings!  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
meld  be  possible  to  attempt  the  iabllroe  ;  tlien 
wvald  that  false  enthusiasm,  which  clings  to  toys 
and  trifles,  first  liDdacareer  in  which  to  expatiate. 
Bat  all  men  are  so  tortured  and  persecuted  hy 
envy,  seltiahness,  care,  and  hardship,  that  they 
have  no  heart  to  look  upon  art  and  poetry,  nature 
ajid  heaven,  as  something  divine.  In  their  breast 
even  devotion  is  minglM  with  earthly  care,  and 
when  they  think  they  grow  wiser  and  better,  they 
nnlye>change  one  lamentable  condition  for  an- 
otiier." — p.  72. 

•  "  •  "  Do  yon  not  often  feel,"  continued 
Rudolph,  "  a  strange  attraction  of  yonr  heart  to- 
ward the  marvellous  7  At  such  times  we  cannot 
exclude  dreamy  images ;  we  anticipate  some  won- 
drouB  caniinuation  of  oar  usual  coarse  of  life. 
Often  it  seems  as  though  the  spirit  of  Ariostc^s 
poems  flew  by  abuve  u<i,  and  would  seize  us  in  its 
crystal  evolution ;  now  we  listen,  curious  for  the 
new  fuiure,  for  all  visiona  which  pass  bright  with 
enchanted  hues;  then  it  seems  as  though  the 
forest  stream  would  utter  its  melody  more  clearly, 
as  though  the  tongue  of  the  tree  would  be  loosen- 
ed, that  its  whispers  might  rustle  intelligible  enng. 
Then  lave  begins  to  approach  upon  the  tones  of 
distant  flutes,  and  the  beating  heart  will  fly  to  meet 
him;  the  pre»ent  is  banidhed  as  though  by  some 
mighty  irrevocable  ban.  and  the  shining  momi 
dare  not  fly.  A  circle  of  harmuny  holds 
bound  with  mn^ic  power,  and  a  new  glorified 
:_. !.:_-_  iijjg  mystic  mooulight  into  our 


life."- 
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"Oh, impotent  art!"  exclaimed  Franz,  seating 
hhnielf  on  a  green  rock ;  "  how  lisping  and 
cfaildisb  are  thy  tones  beside  the  full  harmonious 
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organ  peal,  which  wells  upward  ID  swelling, 
Foaring  chords  from  the  bidden  depths,  from 
mountain  and  valley,  forest  and  spat^ ling  stream. 
I  listen  1  I  hear  how  the  eternal  spirit  of  nature 
seizes  with  master  hand  the  awful  harp  with  all 
its  trembling  strings.  Countless  ebangefal  Ha- 
cies  srise  beneatli  those  creative  sounds,  and 
overspread  with  spirit-wings  the  face  of  nature. 
And  my  puny  human  heart  would  plunge  into  that 
ocean  of  being.  It  wrestles,  it  exhausts  itself  ia 
longing  strife  with  that  majesty  which  mildly 
sways  all  nature  bv  its  might  of  lore,  which  looks 
down  in  smiling  Mlence  on  my  wringing  bsndik 
my  cries  for  help,  amidst  this  omnipotence  of 
braaty.  The  Immortal  melody  rejoices  and  tii- 
umphs  andstormsawny  faraboveme  !  Caatdown 
to  the  earth,  my  gaze  falters,  my  senses  are  para- 
lyzed. (Hi,  ye  tooTisli  ones,  who  imagitie  almighty 
nature   ran   be   beautified,  if,  with  artifice  and 


ipiralion  after  nature,  as  nature  gives  us  an 
aspiration  after  God  T  It  is  not  aspiration,  not 
iresentment,  not  intuitive  emotion,  but  visibly  re- 


alking  on  every  height,  in  every  depth, 

ceiving  and  enduring  with  divine  compassion 


my  adonng  love.  That  hieroglynh  which  denotes 
the  highest,  the  Deity,  lies  before  me  in  active 
operation,  laboring  to  express,  to  explain  itself. 
I  fee\  the  motion,  the  enigma,  in  the  act  of  die- 
appearing,  and  feel  my  humanity.  The  highest 
art  can  but  explain  itself;  It  is  a  song  whose  self 
can  be  its  only  subject." — p.  S74. 

The  reader  will  have  remarked  in  theae 
characteristio  passages,  that  admixture  of 
Same  and  cloud,  of  beauty  and  of  nonsense, 
of  genuine  feeling  and  inane  extravagance, 
which  ia  so  distmclive  of  the  Romantio 
School.  The  aim  in  this  work,  as  in  that 
already  mentioned,  by  Wackenroder,  and  in 
others  of  the  same  school,  is  the  glorificatitnt 
of  art.  These  writers  long  to  see  art  ariae  in 
the  full  glory  of  its  empire,  winning  the 
worms  of  earth  to  an  upward  gaxe  and  a 
heavenly  aspiration.  Such  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanticist  have  been  despised 
and  censured  as  Catholic  and  medieval  in 
their  tendency.     A  suspicion  not  altogether 

froundless,  considering  the  quarter  of  the 
eld  from  which  these  trumpet-tones  were 
heard.  Yet  justice  compels  us  to  say  that 
these  votaries  of  art  were  at  least  free  from 
the  exclusiveneas  and  the  prejudices  of  Ro- 
manism. They  adored  DUrer  and  Raphael, 
Micliael  Angelo  and  Watteuu,  but  they  could, 
most  of  them,  discern  the  glory  of  the  free- 
dom achieved  by  Protestantism,  and  would 
render  due  honor  to  the  spirit  of  Luther,  In 
Stemhoid,  Tieck  extols  country  life,  and  re- 
commends scenes  from  nature  as  subjects 
for  the  painter,  rather  than  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  Madonna,  saints,  and  aaored 
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legends.  Such  a  doctrine  must  have  been 
flat  heresy  to  the  artistic  Pharisees  of  the 
straitest  mediaeval  school.  From  nature  the 
Romanticist  drew  his  pictorial  and  poetic  art, 
and  to  nature  he  looked  for  his  religion 

Tieck  was  next  engaged  in  a  translation  of 
Den  Quixote^  and  in  the  composition  of  his 
exquisite  drama,  Oenoveva,  founded  on  the 
old  ecclesiastical  legend.     In  1812  appeared 
a  collection  of  tales  under  the  title  of  Phati" 
ta9U9,    Several  of  these  have  been  translated. 
The  story  of  The  Fair  Egbert  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but  marred  by  the  excess  of 
that  fatalistic  glqom  which  is  the  skeleton 
almost  ever  present  at  the  brightest  feasts  of 
the  Romanticists.    The  only  blemish  of  the 
Kunenberg  is  an  error  in  the  same  direction. 
Tieck  and  his  school  have,  however,  won  the 
kingdom  of  Titania  for  themselves.      The 
hostile  critic  may  retreat  with  gratitude,  if 
the  fairy  spells  do  not  bind  him,  nor  busy 
Puck  satirize  the  nature  of  his  head,  as  bis 
elfship  has  been  known  to  do  in  the  days  of 
Master  Shakspeare.     The  crystal  windows 
through  which   commonplace   mortals   like 
ourselves  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  world 
of  wonders,  are  fairy  tales  {marchen)   and 
stories  (nocelle.)     These  are  both  favorite 
forms  of  poetry  in  Germany,  especially  the 
latter,  demanding  as  it  does  neither  the  sus- 
tained plot  of  the  novel  nor  the  poetic  inven- 
tion of  the  fairy  tale.     Tt  pledges  the  writer 
to  nothing,  and  this  elastic  fabric  may  be  as 
fiagile,  as  incongruous,  or  as  incomplete  as 
the   most   wayward    author    could    desire. 
Sterne  himself  could  not  have  rebelled  against 
Its  liberal  conditions.     This  freedom,  as  our 
philosophic  readers  will  anticipate,  has  often 
degenerated  into  license,  and  has  been  abused 
to  shield  that  worst  of  literary  crimes,  dul- 
ness  itself.     Unmitigated  prose,  like  Stifter's 
Eochwald,  (which  a  man  of  his  talent  must 
have  written  asleep  or  with  the  toothache,) 
is  frequently  dignified  by  the  same  name  as 
the  spirited  medley  of  incidents  in  the  tales 
of   Hoffmann,    Hauff,   and   similar    writers. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  novelle  are  lively  ac- 
tion and  a  well-devised  denouement.      The 
more  unlooked-for  the  termination,  the  better ; 
and   the   nowZ^^-writer   is  most    successful 
when  most  unlike  the  logician,  so  that  none  can 
divine  his  conclusion  from  his  premises. 

The  tales  of  Tieck  are  every  where  illustra- 
tive of  the  Romanticist  principles,  of  the  pe- 
culiar effort  made  by  that  school  to  combine 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  Herder  and  Lessing 
had  prepared  the  way  for  such  successors  by 
demolishing  the  artificial  pomposities  of  that 
old  French  Renaissance  style,  which  sacrificed 
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at  the  shrine  of  conventional  art  all  the  truth 
and  reality  of  nature.  Accordingly,  Tieck 
mingles  with  his  most  fanciful  creations  the 
discussion  of  every-day  topics,  and  intersper- 
ses the  wonders  of  fairy- land  with  satirical 
side-thrusts  at  the  prosaic  absurdities  of 
literary  coteries  or  fashionable  affectation, 
and  above  all,  at  the  expiring  follies  of  that 
decrepit  stage  which  was  about  to  vanish 
down  its  own  trap-doors.  Minor  incidents, 
such  as  happen  unnoticed  every  day,  sud- 
denly appear,  fraught  with  deep  instruction 
and  unlooked-for  beauty,  showing  to  us  hand 
in  hand  the  sisters  Poetry  and  Truth.  In 
the  tree  we  hear  the  whispering  dryad,  the 
note  of  the  wood-bird  undulates  from  the 
cadence  of  warning  to  the  clear  trill  of  hope, 
until  it  seems  that  all  the  powers  of  earth 
and  air  are  marvellously  linked  with  the  most 
commonplace  events. 

In  this  walk,  Tieck  is  the  very  king  of 
story,  and  under  his  footsteps  sprang,  with 
fresh  life,  a  tender  shoot  of  historic  poetry, 
which  is  struggling  now  towards  manhood. 
But  to  blend  successfully  these  rival  elements 
of  dream-land  and  of  prose,  demanded  work- 
men of  no  ordinary  skill.     In  this   "callida 
junctura*'  the  Romanticists  often  fail.     The 
machinery  of  supernatural  and  traditionary 
terrors   is  sometimes   heard    to   creak   and 
groan.     A«,  in   Hoffman's   Oolden  Pot,  the 
fantastic  and  prosaic  world  reign  in  alternate 
chapters,  and  the  breathless  reader,  without 
warning  and   without   remorse,   is   plucked 
from   the  domestic  tea-urn  and  set  down  be- 
side the  witch's  caldron,  the  same  persons 
and   objects   are    now   homely    and    sober 
enough,  and    presently   the  victims  or  the 
workers  of  the  mo:$t  appalling  enchantments ; 
and  the  steady  English  reader  is  immeasura- 
bly provoked  to  find  them  all  like  the  knock- 
er on  the  door  of  Archival  ius  Lindhorst,  at 
one  moment  making  horrible  grimaces,  and 
the  next,  as  proper  a  knocker  in  its  burnished 
propriety  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see.     To 
those  who  will  not  absolutely  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  author,  and   be  content  amidst 
all  these  curvettes,  demivoltes,  and  pirouettes 
of  the  gambolling  fancy,  to  catch  some  sub- 
tle under-current  of  higher  meaning,  all  these 
metamorphoses  of  vegetables,  nut-crackers, 
and  professors  into  salamanders,  gnomes,  or 
magicians,  seem  only  ridiculous  and  bizarre. 
In  the  middle  of  a  story,  the  wand  of  the  wi- 
zard takes  as  it  were  the  place  of  the  family 
umbrella ;  the  cat  which  purred  in  solemn 
bliss  at  our  feet  becomes  a  fearful  demon  or 
a  merry  goblin,    turning  the  point  of   the 
whole  story.     This  mode  of  evolving  a  pi- 
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afmnU  eoneloMOO  hy  ttiperiuUiinil  meaoft,  or 
if  t^ime  ineiriuble  (iiMlUm,  mnn,  sefttheUcal- 
\f  Mid  \iOtuca\\y,  the  wboleiome  effect  of  the 
Uik,  Jobo  Ball  baten  jour  sjmbologiet  and 
jour  inn«r  tneanmgft;  be  muftt  be  told 
•traigbtforward  wbat  vou  bare  to  taj:  he 
iiogfi  the  faota*tie  booK,  which  seeoii  in  one 
pag«  lo  ridicule  the  •ttpemataralitm  it  cooks 
mto  A  bell-broth  the  next,  ioto  th^  remotest 
corner  of  the  room,  whistles  to  his  dog  as  a 
eom panion  at  leai^t  more  sane  than  bis 
author,  and  if  you  a«k  him  how  he  liked  the 
navilUn,  makes  answer,  with  a  fierce  face, 
"  Sir,  the  man's  drunk !" 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  temple  of 
German  fame  is  a  beautiful  imitation  of  the 
Athenian  temple  of  Minerva,  in  which  was 
an  aliar  dedicated  to  Oblivion.  Could  we 
restore  to  its  natural  stale  the  latest  heap  of 
gray  dust  now  upon  that  altar,  what  choice 
gifts  might  we  not  then  discover !  Dramas 
by  some  impetuous  follower  of  Outzkow,  in- 
nocent of  his  talent,  but  hastening  after  bis 
errors,  until,  stumbling  at  last,  his  fall  extin- 
guishes the  borrowed  liffht.  Lyrics,  feebly 
striving  after  Heine,  with  profound  political 
opinions  suggested  by  the  words,  Freihdt^ 
Todf  Tyrannen^  and  accompanied  by  the 
usual  accessories  of  flowers,  aew-drops,  and 
iupurlatives.  Poems  in  very  blank  verse,  of 
a  aidaotic  tendency,  inculcating  with  clearness 
and  sufficient  force  the  one  great  fact,  thai 
prose  is  the  natural  and  habitual  language  of 
man.  Letters,  tales,  and  novels,  with  con- 
siderate directions  respecting  passages  where 
tears  will  be  most  appropriate,  but  unsuspi- 
cious that  the  smiles  excited  can  bo  so  only 
at  the  author's  expense.  Below  these  we 
should  find  fiery  controversies  upon  questions 
of  criticism,  with  works  on  education,  culi- 
nary art,  and  domestic  duties,  all  severely 
trying  to  the  reader's  patience,  and  far  be- 
yond his  most  lealous  practice.  At  this 
stage  of  the  investigation  we  should  also 
recognise  the  names  of  Hoffmannswaldau, 
Lohenatein,  Brooke,  QolUched,  Bodmer,  and 
many  beHides.  Though  it  may  seem  hardly 
fair  to  rank  nil  these  among  the  multitude 
who  are  thus  willingly  iffoored,  yet  ere  very 
long  such  will  be  their  fate.  The  desire  for 
literary  immortality,  so  rarely  gratified,  be- 
oomes  loss  than  fuiile  in  the  absence  of  cre- 
ative genius.  Men  of  this  order  must 
be  content  to  labor  in  their  day  and 
generation,  one  little  link  in  the  chain  of  uni- 
Tersal  progress — in  themselves  nothing,  but 
neoesi»ary  m  their  span  of  life  to  a  wide  field 
of  culture  whither  their  eye  cannot  reach. 
As  pools,  as  models, let  them  forever  be  for- 


gotten ;  and  oaaj  m  age  in  wUcli  socb  mea 
could  appear  as  shining  fights  never  reliirB. 
The  direct  benefit  of  toe  poetry  tbej  iai^t 
and  wrote,  or  of  the  bombastic  doloess  and 
frigid  pedantry  which  distii^^uisbed  thdr 
prose,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  discover; 
nevertheless,  wise  heads  have  done  so.  It 
u,  however,  indirectlj,  that  their  influence 
has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  results. 
The  minds  which  roee  up  to  deliver  poetij 
from  such  bondage  were  among  the  greatest 
Germany  has  ever  welcomed  ;  and,  on  a  dif- 
ferent track,  though  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  the  Romanticbts  also  labored  zealously. 
They  at  the  same  time  combated  most  earn- 
estly the  doctrines  of  the  "  Illuminati,"  whoae 
theory  was  to  enforce  grand  rules  of  conven- 
tional, moral,  and  poetical  propriety, — a 
mathematically  correct  machine,  which  should 
cut  and  smooth,  and  turn  men  out  like  ^  su- 
perfine cream-laid  envelopes :"  men  were  to 
narrow  their  views,  that  they  might  see  more 
clearly.  The  very  necessity  of  our  nature 
to  look  above  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  every- 
day life  to  a  world  of  some  sort  beyond, 
seemed  crushed,  as  though  the  generation 
would  be  content  to  become  veritable  moles, 
and  pass  away,  leaving  for  centuries  to  come 
no  other  vestige  than  a  mound  of  earth. 
Knowing  it  to  be  only  the  few  out  of  the 
many  who  hear  *'  a  deeper  voice  across  the 
storm"  in  the  grand  tumults  of  nature,  or 
care  to  listen  to  the  clear  ripple  of  that  un- 
der-current streaming  through  all  earthly 
things,  and  freshening  their  faded  glory,  it 
was  this  voice  which  the  Romanticists  strove 
more  widely  to  interpret.  To  leach  a  hidden 
poetry  in  every-day  existence,  alike  in  hardy 
toil,  in  deep  grief,  in  kind  thoughts  of  love 
and  friendship,  and  in  daily  struggle  against 
evil  borne  out  by  the  resolute  faith  and  will 
strong  in  self-sacrifice,  pressing  onward  and 
upward  through  a  thousand  cares  and  trifles, 
until  it  rests  at  lost  upon  the  height  whose 

**  — toppling  crags  of  duly  scaled, 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
Of  which  our  Ctod  himselT  is  moon  and  san." 

So  fair  a  text  might  well  kindle  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  preacher.  But  imagination 
without  bit  or  bridle  is  a  dangerous  steed, 
and  often  bears  his  rider,  like  the  prince  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  so  high  above  the  earth, 
that  he  forgets  which  way  to  move  the  spring 
which  should  direct  him  home ;  and  at  last 
is  fain  to  descend  upon  the  desert  mountain- 
tops.  Free  natural  poetry  like  this  seems  to 
shape  itself  instinctively  into  the  fairy  tale ; 
and  finds  there,  in  skilful  hands,  its  proper 
home.    Is  it  not  sometimes,  however,  matter 
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for  regret,  that  with  l^eck  and  others  the 
simplicity  of  this  species  of  tale  is  spoiled  by 
allusions  to  some  conventional  evil,  destroy- 
ing our  own  childlike  pleasure,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  work  itself?  They  should  rather 
be  written  in  the  straightforward  language  of 
childhood,  and  the  hidden  moral,  or  philoso- 
phy, lie  not  in  words,  but  in  essence.  In 
making  this  remark  we  are  not  the  less  alive 
to  the  valuable  services  which  Heck  has  ren- 
dered in  this  branch,  both  to  the  objects  of 
the  Romantic  school  and  to  the  national  lite- 
rature. 

When  we  hear  of  Tieck  as  a  dramatist,  and 
call  to  mind  his  successful  labors  as  a  student 
and  translator  of  Shakspeare,  we  seem  natu- 
rally to  anticipate,  as  the  productions  of  his 
pen,  grave  historic  dramas,  perfect  in  their 
form,  and  in  their  humorous  and  poetical  ex- 
pression. But  the  name  even  of  his  plays 
will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  so  lofty  an  idea. 
Bluebeard^  Puss-in-Boots,  and  7%e  World 
Topsy-turvy,  are  titles  not  suggestive  of 
Shakspeare  or  of  Calderon  as  models.  The 
two  former  are  the  popular  tales  dramatized  ; 
the  latter  is  a  play  answering  in  every  re- 
spect to  its  name,  and  containing  two  or 
three  smaller  stories,  or  scenes,  acted  one 
within  the  other,  like  those  curiously-carved 
toys  with  which  the  Chinese  excite  our  bar- 
barian admiration.  All  those  who  take  part 
in  the  theatrical  performance  are  permitted 
to  make  their  remarks,  despite  dramatic  laws 
and  sta^e  regulations.  The  orchestra  re- 
flects sadly  and  profoundly,  through  an  ada- 
gio in  A  minor,  or  in  the  brilliant  allegretto 
tells  of  the  joy  of  existence.  Poets  remon- 
strate publicly  upon  the  stages  with  hard- 
hearted managers,  who  persist  in  putting 
their  idolized  pieces  into  the  hands  of  un- 
gifted  actors.  Spectators  display,  by  side 
remarks,  the  depth  of  their  sensibility,  their 
critical  power,  their  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art.  It  is  against  the  stage  evils  and  the 
public  ignorance  that  the  satire  of  the  piece 
IS  mainly  directed. 

The  poem  of  Prince  Zerhino  in  Search  of 
Good  Taste  is  somewhat  in  the  same  style, 
though  with  almost  less  regard  to  any  rules 
of  form.  It  contains  very  much  of  what 
appears  upon  the  surface  to  be  pure  nonsense ; 
but  how  often  it  happens  that  the  jester 
proves  wiser  than  the  sage  I 

His  Highness  Prince  Zerbino  is  ill,  very 
ill ;  he  suffers  from  a  terrible  mortal  disorder 
— a  most  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  long- 
ing to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  An  old 
charlatan  of  a  prophet,  named  Polycomikus, 
prescribes  for  his  complete  restoration  a  jour- 
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ney  in  search  of  good  taste.  The  story, 
what  little  of  it  there  is,  contains  some  beau- 
tiful impossibilities.  The  whole  book  is  a 
persiflage  upon  the  peculiar  absurdities  of  the 
day,  so  obnoxious  to  the  author  and  his 
school.  The  courtiers  are  most  piquant 
fools,  the  literary  men  servile  pedants,  the 
public  full  of  barbarism,  *'  illumination/*  and 
"  humanity."  Then  the  sentimental,  unnatu- 
ral strain  of  the  domestic  drama  is  takea  oflf 
by  the  case  of  four  unusually  ridiculous 
lovers,  who  are  always  wandering  about, 
tearing  their  hair  without  any  ostensible  rea- 
son or  design.  An  aesthetical  tea-party  (of 
course,  at  Berlin  !)  is  also  introduced,  where, 
strange  to  say,  the  prince's  search  still  does 
not  end.  Towards  the  end  of  the  play,  the 
unfortunate  prince,  becoming  quite  desperate 
at  his  ill  success,  rushes  frantically  at  the 
machinery  of  the  theatre,  and  begins  turning 
the  scenes  backward,  by  this  means  to  put  an 
end  to  his  unsatisfactory  existence  as  a  hero. 
However,  after  two  or  three  scenes  have 
been  thus  repeated,  he  is  set  upon  by  the  in- 
sulted author,  the  reader,  the  printer,  the 
critic,  and  the  character  themselves,  who  by 
no  means  approve  of  the  novel  process  of 
repeating  their  grand  speeches  backwards. 
We  will  here  endeavor  to  give  some  extracts 
from  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Poetry, 
Nestor  is  the  servant  who  accompanies  the 
prince  upon  his  hopeless  journey,  and  is  an 
embodiment  of  vulgar  prose.  He  has,  for  a 
time,  lost  sight  of  his  master,  and  now  finds 
himself  in  a  garden  of  gigantic  trees  and 
flowers  talking  and  singing  round  him. 

JTie  Wood,    Freshly-blowing  winds  of  morning  ^ 

Through  our  dancing  branches  play, 
Thrilling  witli  their  amorous  touches 

Waving  boughs  and  trembling  spray. 
Mourning  child  of  man,  come  hither, 

Throw  thy  puny  griefs  away. 
Come  to  the  heart  of  the  greenwood  shadow, 

Smile  with  us  through  the  summer  day. 

Nestor,  Now,  is  not  that  a  most  atrocious  man- 
ner of  rustling?  So  many  forests  as  I  have  seen 
in  my  day,  and  never  has  such  a  thing  happened 
tome. 

The  Wood.   Our  tops  they  wave  in  the  heights  of 
blue, 

And  claim  their  share  with  the  clouds  of  air. 
Sparkling  aloft  in  the  glory  too. 

From  fluttering  fingers  to  coiling  root, 

From  our  furrowed  bark  to  our  last  green  shoot. 
With  the  bliss  of  our  being  we  overflow, 

While  the  songs  of  the  bird  and  the  airs  of 
spring 
With  music  and  odor  through  us  go. 

We  whisper,  we  rustle,  we  rock,  and  we  swing. 

While  the  blue  it  o'erspans  us,  the  west  wiml 
it  fans  us. 
Blessing,  caressing  us  all  the  long  day. 
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O  hearken,  Sprinf^, 
Oar  roondelty : 
To  tbee  we  sing, 
O  joy  of  Spring ! 

0  welcome  Spring,  from  mom  till  eve, 
From  eve  to  mom,  O  welcome  Spring ! 

Come,  mortal,  come,  thy  sorrow  leave. 
Seek  restful  ease  in  shades  like  these. 
Among  the  brotherhood  of  trees. 
Nestor,    Be  free  from  sorrow !    Tis  jnst  this 
chatting  of  yours,  that  almost  borders  upon  the 
rational,  which  is  my  greatest  tronble.    The  most 
insane  of  all  is  when  they  chime  in  together ; 
were  it  not  for  the  singularity  of  the  occurrence, 

1  should  have  ran  away  long  since. 

Thi  Wood,   Each  for  himself;  we  oaks,  and  firs, 

and  beeches, 
Stand  interlaced  and  massed,  yet  each  is  free ; 

And  none  his  brethren  scorns,  or  overreaches ; 
All  bud  and  branch  in  broad-armed  liberty. 
One  points  to  heaven ;  another,  downward  tend- 
ing. 
Shades  with  wide  hands  the  grass — each  hath  his 
part. 
When  play  the  winds,  yet  all,  together  blending. 
Send  one  vast  anthem  from  the  forest's  hearL 

And  so  with  men, — so  diverse  and  so  parted — 
Some  gnarled  and  earthward,  some  that  seek  the 
height. 
Yet  to  the  wise  they  ntter,  single-hearted. 
One  mother  speech — a  ceaseless  prayer  for  light. 
Nestor.  There,  there ;  that's  the  preaching  of 
toleration  with  a  vengeance !    The  ideas  andlan- 
gUH^e  a  little  confused  ;  nevertheless,  it's  enough 
to  ansQ  one  mad. 

«  •  *  ♦ 

Hhe  Roses,    Comest  thou  to  love,  O  stranger  7 
Mark  the  flowers  we  bear  thee  well ; 
All  our  boughs  are  strewn  with  roses. 
Rich  and  red,  thy  heart  to  tell 
How  love  is  youn$[  for  evermore, 
And  blossoms  newly  as  before, 
Renewing  spring-time  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  emblems  we  of  blushing  cheeks. 

Of  kisses  shed 

On  lips  of  red, 

And  hII  the  bliss  that  passion  seeks ; 

Of  foretaste  sweet  hope's  venture  sips 

When  love  is  born  upon  the  lips. 
*  #  ♦  ♦ 

Nestor,    I  believe  I  am  a  downright  fool  to  be 
listening  to  these  creatures. 
The  Wohd,    Green  is  the  earliest  mystery 
In  nature's  lesson  found ; 
It  breathes  o'er  all  the  waking  world, 

And  wreathes  its  beauty  round. 
Green  is  the  vital  element 

That  emblems  life  for  thee. 
The  type  of  gladsome  innocence 

And  joyous  poesy. 
Green  are  the  leaves  around  the  flowers. 

And  green  the  buds  of  Spring ; 
And  all  the  flowers  from  parent  green 
Their  gayest  colors  bring. 
The  Wild  Flowers.    O  friend,  who  passest  by. 
And  never  seest 
How  fair  the  grass  doth  in  its  lustre  lie— 
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Its  blades,  with  cooling  dew,  bow  kind  they  are ; 

While  down  between  KK>k8  love  from  every  star; 

Why  cbooae  the  least. 

Losing  the  greatest  love  that  waits  thee  nigh  7 

Why  think  tnat  beanty  always  lies  afar  7 

The  Song  of  the  Birds.    Merry  we  lie  in  our 

green  tree-cities. 
Twittering  and  fluttering,  and  singing  our  ditties; 
The  morning,  the  evening,  they  still  find  as  sing- 
ing 
Under  the  boughs,  where  we  gather  and  house ; 
Through  the  deep  shadows  the  branches  are  fling- 
ing. 
Over  the  mountains  and  over  the  lea. 
Over  the  world,  so  wide  and  free — 
Just  as  we  will, 
Carolling  still. 
Over  the  meadow  and  over  the  hill. 
I%6  Shy.    These  all  I  embrace  with  soft  linking 

arms, 
And  give  them  drink,  and  shield  them  from  all 

harms 
On  my  eternal  bosom.    These  I  love 
To  cool  with  kindly  airs,  and  from  above 
Gaze  deep  down  on  them,  gazing  up  at  me, — 
Bless'd  from  the  depths  of  my  aerial  sea. 
The  clouds  thev  come — they  pass,  they  flee  away, 
Playing  throughout  my  realms  their  phantom  play. 
And  wave  or  fly  like  autunm  forest-leaves. 
But  in  the  glory  morn  or  sunset  weaves 
Are  hues  more  bright  than  e'er  by  flowers  were 

worn — 
More  erand  the  vapors,  tempest-piled  or  tom, 
The  rapturous  lightning  and  the  rainbow  brave, — 
More  dazzling  yet  those  flaming  seas  that  lave 
With  crimson  cloud- waves  all  that  clondland  shore, 
Where  golden  sunset  ebbs  when  day  is  o'er. 

Nestor.  This  is  too  much !  I  am  losing  my 
senses ; — ^standing  the  whole  time  alone,  and  yet 
to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  an  incessant  chatter ;  it 
is  too  mad !  Who  comes  yonder  7  A  woman, 
apparently.  Fine  figure,  but  too  tall,  far  too  tall. 
It  seems  the  general  failing  here. 

The  Goddess  appears. 

Goddess.    Who  are  you  7 

Nestor.  I  7  At  your  service,  a  traveller,  at  the 
present  moment  half  crazy  because  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  I  am  being  taken  in  ! 

Goddess.  Are  you  so  little  pleased  with  the 
garden  of  poetry  ? 

Nestor.  Pardon  me,  but  I  have  some  little 
doubt.  Poetry  7  The  garden  of  poetry  7  Hem ! 
You  are  for  putting  my  taste  and  sound  common 
sense  to  the  test. 

Goddess.    How  so  7 

Nestor.  According  to  my  ideas,  my  feeble 
judgment,  poetry  must  have  a  very  diflerent  form. 
Here  it  is  just  like  a  madhouse. 

Goddess.  Then  do  not  these  flowers  delight 
you  7 

Nestor.  No,  assuredly  not ;  for  I  see  very  well 
that  they  are  not  flowers. 

Goddess,  How  can  you  harbor  so  false  a 
thought  7 

Nestor.  Because  in  the  course  of  my  life  I 
have  seen  far  too  many  flowers.  Yes,  if  I  had 
not  had  such  astonishing  experience,  1  might,  per- 
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tnpa,  hft*e  been  thai  hoodwinked.  Hv  pMmtt 
bmd  a  ^rden  bebiod  their  bonae,  and  I  have  my- 
•elf  often  planted  the  Sovrera  and  bonnd  tbem  np. 

Qoddu$.  Then  whiit  do  ;ou  consider  theae 
^nlB? 

Nettor.    I  consider  tbem  fools,  for  the;  hardly 


be  any  thing  else ;  honest  flowera  ihoy  ee^ 
\.  JnsC  look  at  them,  they  seem  reallv 
No:   I  mnst  have  the  bonor  to  tell 


joa,  thai  the  esaential  quality  of  a  flower  is 
lain  lilllenees  and  preltinesa:  and  then  not  sneb 
an  ezag^rated  qnantity.  Generally  spealiing,  1 
like  flowers  very  well,  and  they  give  us  a  certain 
pieaiure  and  refreshment;  but  the*e  things  mnst 
De  kept  within  bounds,  nnd  on  no  acoouot  go  oil' 
in  this  eccentric  way. 

Goddttt.   The^e  are  (he  tnie,  the  ever>blooniing 

And  earth'!  reality  ia  but  the  ahadow 
And  feeble  copy  of  their  pure  Ideal. 
1/Mor.  Oh,  yes  I  that  ia  the  proper  climax,  the 
way  these  idealists  alwaya  do,  if  one  does  not  be- 
lieve in  their  fancies  )  tney  woQld  have  one  fool 
enoDgh  to  suppose  that  theirs  is  the  risht  and  true 
way,  to  whicti  sll  the  rest  of  the  world  maat  con- 
form. And  if  1  conid  bear  every  thing  else,  there 
is  nothing  to  me  lo  unendurable  as  thia  perpetnal 


Nettor.  Ha!  ha!  for  whom  do  yon  lake  meT 
Flowers  wonid  thrive  finely  that  dared  commit 
inch  improprieties. 
Onddtu.  Bnt  what  is  it  yon  do  in  the  world  ? 
Ntitor.  I  represent  a  martyr.  I  go  to  ruin  for 
the  public  good.  I  am  on  a  journey,  and  my 
piiDce  cannot  be  fully  restored  to  health  until  wo 
DtTB  found  good  taste. 

Goddea.  What  do  you  call  good  taste  ? 
Ntitor.  I  will  explain  it  to  yon,  as  yon  seem  to 
Iiave  a  tolerable  spirit  of  inquiry.  See,  taste — if 
I  say,  for  example,  a  poem, — but  now  you  mnst 
quite  understand,  for  I  give  myself  all  this  trouble 
solely  to  make  the  thin^  quite  clear  and  intelligi- 
Ue, — BO,  when  you  thmk  of  a  elastic  poem, — 
classic,  Ibat  ia — why,  that  explains  itself — nr  en 
epigram,  an  heroic  poem,  a  tragedy  ia  which  all 
rules  are  observed,  never  changed — 

Ooddat.  I  do  not  understand  yon ;  perhaps  yon 
mean  art  generally. 

NeiloT.  Welt,  yes,  that  is  about  the  thing.  If 
yOD  bad  read  the  classics  you  would  better  under- 
stand me.  Had  I  but  my  Principles  of  CriticiBm 
with  me ! 

The  moat  learned  of  our  readers,  so  far 
from  echoing  the  complaint  of  thisoonplnts- 
•d  elucidator,  will  doubtless  rejoice  thereat 
with  ourselvea.  In  the  true  spirit  of  his  day, 
be  seta  himself  and  his  utilitarian  prose  upon 
tbe  summit  of  ParnRsaus,  above  the  poets  and 
the  Tery  ^ds  tbemeelrea.  This  conceited 
ignorance  and  vulgar  pedantry  is  brought, 
uter  in  this  scene,  into  a  contrast  almost 
painfully  ludicrous,  with  several  poets  indi- 
ndoftll;.     I4estor  complaios  of   the  high 


opioioD  entertuned  by  the  goddess  of  herself 
and  her  garden,  while  all  the  time  he  does 
not  see  a  single  poet. 

Oodd«»i.  I  see  them  walking  in  the  shady  grove, 
And  now  they  bend  their  steps  To  where  we  eland. 

[The  poete  upprar, 
Nator.  Now,  are  those  really  veritable  poete  t 
Onddri).  Yonr  doubts  appenr  unnececeary, 
Nettor.  One  shonld  be  a  little  careful  with  such 
asaerlions.     Only  see   how   rude  they  are  ;  they 
do  not  trouble  Ihemaelves  in  the  least  about  me, 
and  yet  1  am  a  stranger  here. 

Qaddem.  They  have  not  yet  observed  you. 


IS  thing  Ml 


in  this  baltow- 


9t  unnatural  and  in 


Ooddea.  No  01 
ed  eronnd. 

Nettor.  Now  rhat  is  the  m 
probable  of  all.  No  single  creature  will  ever  be- 
lieve that.  Why,  my  dear  madam,  aucb  a  nrden 
never  was  beard  of.  The  poeta  are  coming  to- 
wards us ;  with  your  permission  I  will  juat  sound 
them  a  little. 

Ooddesa.  A  brisk  and  essy  freedom,  verily ! 
NettoT.  Who  ia  this  gloomy,  morose-looking 
old  fellow? 

Ooddeu.  Speak  with  more  reverence.  Tisthe 
mighty  Danie. 

Nettor.  Dante  1  Dante !  Ah  !  now  I  remem- 
ber. He  has  written  a  sort  of  comedy,  almost  a 
poem,  upon  hell. 

Dante.  Almost  a  poem  !  Who  are  you,  tint 
you  speak  thus? 

\eslor.  Now  softly  I  am  a  Triend  to  you  all, 
for  I  love  poetry,  anJ  often  occupy  my  idle  hours 
with  your  Gddlefuddle. 

Dante.  Fid — What  was  the  work  you  just 
named  ! 

Nettor.  Ha :  ha !  ha  I  He  does  not  know  Gd- 
dlefaddle,  and  yet  has  written  enough  himHelf  It 
means  your  nousense,  your  laughable  stujf  which 
you  have  written,  and  which  serves  to  pasa  away 
the  time  pleasantly. 

Dante.  And  who  art  Ibou,  dull  insignilicance. 
With   speech   so   shamelesa  ?      [lath  no   music 

reached  thee 
From   Dante's  work  7     Dwell'st  tbou  in  ancient 

blindness, 
Far  from  religion  and  from  poesy  1 

Nettor.  Pray  don't  excite  yourself  so,  old  man. 
To  tell  tbe  irnth,  I  have  never  read  your  works. 
Dante.  What!  and  come  here  and  talk  of  me,  and 

call 
The  Comedy  Divine  a  iiddlefaddle— 
*  vile,  a  barbarous  word,  that  shames  the  lips! 

Nettor.  Be  quiet,  1  tell   ynu,  and  let  us  speak 
seriously.     Were  you  really  ever  a  poet  1 
Dante.  Ariost!  Petrarca ! 
Nettor.   Well, well;  times  have  greatly  changed, 
then,  yes,  then — but  now  yon  are  too  difficuh  to 
read,  and  tedious  besides. 

DanU.  Then  !   What  mean  you,  worm  1 

Nettor.  An  irritable  fellow  !     Well,  I  was  only 

Boing  to  say  that  then  it  was  amaiingly  easy  to 

be  a  poet ;  because,  as  I  have  read,  there  were  no 

poets  at  all  before  yon,  in  modern  times ;  so  yon 
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mnst  appreciate  yoar  good  fortnne,  aince,  in  fact, 
any  one  else  then  might  just  as  well  have  been 
admired  and  celebrated. 

Dante,  So  then  thou  needest  only  to  have  lived 
Id  that  old  century  where  Dante  shone, 
And  thou  hadst,  even  as  I,  amazed  the  world  7 

Nestor.  Certainly ;  and,  what  is  more,  even  in 
oar  own  epoch,  when  success  is  far  more  difficult, 
I  hope  to  achieve  as  much.  I  begin  by  decrees 
carefully  with  essayn  for  monthly  periodicals,  in 
which  I  disclose  my  enlightened  genius,  and  show 
op  politely  and  thoroughly  the  weaknesses  of 
some  enthusiast  or  pietist ;  then  I  write  against 
ghosts ;  then  a  novel  against  you  and  all  that  I 
cannot  agree  with ;  then  I  shall  show  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  right;  until  at  last  I  rise  higher 
and  higher,  begin  to  despite  and  pull  to  pieces 
every  thing  that  is  done,  and  then  out  of  pure 
weariness  the  people  will  think  me  the  greatest 

Seuius  in  the  world.  But  a  thing  like  your  come- 
y,  as  they  call  it,  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of 
writing  in  that  unenlightened  age !  And  all  so 
circumstantial  too,  as  I  have  heard ;  I  wonder  an 
old  man  like  you  was  not  ashamed  to  write  such 
childish  nonsense. 

Dante.    *  Pwasgiven  me  of  God,  and   kindly 
Heaven 

Breathed   down  the    might  for  my  prophetic 
song. 

Made  me  with  inspiration  bold  and  clear. 

So  rendering  laud  to  the  Church  Catholic. 

Nestor.  Now  that  is  just  what  we  are  speaking 
of.  This  Catholic  religion  is  to  me  and  all  other 
reasonable  people  the  stone  of  oflfence. 

Dante.  What  does  the  reptile  mean  7 

Nestor,  In  a  rage  directly !  £very  child  knows 
what  it  means ;  it  has  become  a  perfect  proverb ; 
and  when  one  hears  of  any  thing  unusually  insane 
or  ridiculous  or  tiresome,  we  say,  £i!  that  is 
enotifirh  to  make  one  turn  Catholic. 

[Danie  moves  angrUy  from  km  and  returns 
into  the  grove.] 

Nestor,  Those  poets  are  a  confounded  set 
Nothing  but  ingratitude  if  you  take  an  interest  in 
their  works. 

Ariosio,  The  Protestant  protests  against  all 
that  is  good,  and  especially  against  poetry. 

Nestor,  All  rude  alike !     Who  are  you,  then  7 

Ariosto.  I  am  called  Luigi  Ariosta 

Nestor.  Aha!  I  know  you  a  little  better ;  you 
are  more  amusing  than  that  old  growler,  but  des- 
perately immoral.  Man,  man,  how  could  you 
allow  so  many  things  to  pass  in  the  revision  7 

Ariosto.  Ha,  ha,  na ! 

Nestor.  Don't  laugh,  don't  lauffh,  for  goodness' 
sake,  if  I  am  not  utterly  to  despair  of  your  heart ! 
Out  of  love  to  mankind,  love  to  virtue,  you  should 
never  have  written  many  of  those  wicked  jests. 

Ariosto.  Out  of  love  to  man  I  did  it  But  what 
la  mankind  7 

Nestor,  Mankind !  I  wonder  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  See,  it  is  the  world  en  gros.  Just  now, 
mankind  is  rising  amazingly — there  are  even  in- 
dustrial schools  founded— the  soldiers  are  flogged 
rather  less — we — there,  you  see  that  is  what  we 
call  mankind. 

Ariosto,  One  might,  perhaps,  write  a  comedy 
apoQ  it. 


Nestor,  There  are  enough  without  yon.  Yon 
are  too  late  for  that— all  for  humanity. 

Ariosto.  Are  they  amusing,  these  comedies  ? 

Nestor,  What  are  you  thinking  of  7  Ah,  well ; 
one  sees  plainly  in  you  the  barbarous  age.  They 
are  touching,  even  to  tears ;  all  full  of  preachers 
and  princes,  and  scoundrels  and  high-minded  no- 
blemen. 

Ariosto.  Are  ray  gay  songs  still  read  7 

Nestor.  Just  as  it  nappens.  Many  think  a  good 
deal  of  you,  but  the  fact  is,  every  one  has  now  so 
much  to  do  with  his  own  enlightenment,  that 
there  is  not  much  time  left  for  jesting,  except  my- 
self and  a  few  poetic  friends ;  we  have  the  weak- 
ness. 

Ariosto.  Fools !  It  must  be  a  lamentable  time 
of  day  upon  the  earth. 

Nestor.  As  you  please.  No,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
is  too  high  a  matter  for  you  to  judge.  Such  aid- 
books  ;  gentle,  excellent  rulers ;  Deaf-and-Dumb 
Institutions ;  cabinet  orders ;  circulating  libraries ; 
instructive  journals ;  inoculation,  and  acacia  trees, 
yoo  never  beard  of  in  your  life. 

Ariosto,  You  are  raving! 

Nestor,  And  beautiful  womanliness,  and  do- 
mestic sweets,  and  true  human  feeling,  and  com- 
passion for  others. 

Ariosto,  That  appears  to  me  necessary. 

Nestor,  Indispensable.  Yes;* you  should  live 
now.  They  would  be  able,  and  doubtless  would 
forbid  your  existence,  wherever  you  appeared. 

Ariosto.  Oh,  pity  that  I  cannot  return  to  earth. 

Nestor,  Besides,  on  other  grounds  we  can  dis- 
pense with  your  poem,  for  the  greatest  German 
poet  has  taken  about  the  best  from  your  style,  and 
greatly  improved  upon  it  in  his  magnificent  O&e- 
ron :  also,  he  has  brought  a  beautiful  originality 
to  the  so-called  stanzas,  making  them  freer  and 
less  artificial. 

Ariosto,  Indeed ! 

Nestor.  You  have  been  diligently  imitated  and 
improved.         ♦  ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 

I  would  lay  a  wager  upon  it,  you,  Sir,  are  the 
well-known  Tasso. 

Ihsao,  No  other. 

Nestor,  Yes,  your  intentions  are  good,  there  is 
no  denying  that.  Who  is  that  pleasant  man 
yonder  7 

Thsso,  That  is  the  Castilian  poet,  Cervantes. 

Nestor.  Oh,  jester,  jester,  come  nearer  to  me, 
and  do  not  be  so  shy.  I  am  amazingly  fond  of 
you,  for  you  are  a  merry  fellow. 

Cervantes,  What  do  you  want  with  me  7 

Nestor,  Your  thing,  your  Don  Qwxote^  kills 
ore  with  laughing, — but  what  are  the  stories  in 
itfbr7 

Cervantes.  Don  Quixote  asked  that  too. 

Nestor.  Well,  answer. 

Cervantes,  What  is  the  whole  book  for  7 

Nestor,  Yon  shouki  not  say  that ;  for,  first,  the 
book  occasioned  many  others ;  for  example,  the 
Don  Silvio  von  H^alvo,  so  that  is  a  very  consi- 
derable service ;  and  then,  it  is  killingly  amusing ; 
there  is  no  one — not  the  ouietest  among  us — who 
baa  not  read  the  stuff.  Pity  he  is  not  alive  still, 
something  migbt  have  been  made  of  him. 

Cervanies.  Have  I,  who  in  my  life  even  suffered 
■0  much,  after  my  death  sank  so  deep  that  the 
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eommon  people  recognize  me  as  brother  and  com- 
rade 7f 

Nestor,  Don't  be  cast  down  ;  you  are  read  by 
quite  respectable  people ;  and  in  the  translations, 
poems,  and  what  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the 
matter,  are  left  oat,  so  the  thing  has  a  very  decent 
appearance. 

Cervantes,  And  no  one  troubles  themselves 
aboQt  the  gentle  Galatea  7 

Nestor,  Oh,  those  are  youthful  weaknesses, 
which  are  forgiven,  my  dear  friend. 

Cervantes.  That  I  must  tell  my  friend  Shak- 
speare  when  be  comes  again. 

Nestor.  So  that  fellow  is  here  too  ?  A  queer 
company.  'There  is  not  a  single  classical  and 
correct  man  here,  with  whom  one  can  refresh 
one's  mind  in  an  intelligible  manner.  And  this 
the  garden  of  poetry  ?  Of  enthusiasm  and  fanta- 
■y,  that  I  confess. 

Goddess.  Whom  do  you  miss  7 

Nestor,  The  German  nation  has  long  since  had 
its  golden  age  of  poetry,  just  to  set  a  bad  exam- 
ple ;  and  among  those  Celtic  poets  I  seek  in  vain 
a  Hagedom,  Gellert,  Gesner,  Kleist,  Bodmer, — I 
do  not  see  a  single  German. 

Goddess.  We  do  not  know  those  whom  you 
name ;  but  yonder  stands  the  brave  Hans  Sachs. 

Edns  Sachs.  Do  yon  know  my  Carnival  play 
of  the  Doctor  and  the  foolmaking? 
Goddess.  We  have  made  ready  here  a  mead  of 

flowers 
For  that  great  artist  of  the  latter  days. 
With  whose  name  wakes  the  art  of  Germany, 
Who  sings  you  still  full  many  a  noble  lay. 
And  bids  you  from  this  time  for  evermore 
Know  true  poetic  light : — him  Shakt^peare  hopes 
Ere  long  to  clasp — Cervantes  longs  for  him, 
And  Dante  muses  Welcome  with  his  verse ; 
And  then  these  holy  four  shall  ever  walk 
Masters  of  latest  art  about  mv  fields  of  calm. 

Nestor,  Who  in  all  the  world  can  that  be  7 

Burger,  [  Whispers  in  his  ear]  Goethe. 

Nestor,  Oh,  away  with  such  men !  I  have  just 
lately  reviewed  Armann  and  Dorothea;  the 
genius  of  the  age  demanded  it,  and  so  reviewed 
It,  that  people  must  be  blind  to  think  him  any 
longer  a  poet 

This  summary  extinction  of  German  poetry 
18  aabmitted  to  with  an  heroic  silence.  So- 
phocles next  appears.  But  even  his  tragic 
majesty  of  disdain  is  insufficient  to  excite  in 
Nestor  the  remotest  symptom  of  respect  or 
modesty.  Unabashed,  he  hHils  him  with  a 
eordial  insolence  of  friendship,  and  expresses 
his  condescending  admiration  of  the  Greeks. 
He  complains  of  the  difficulties  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  Sopboclesy  and  also  of  the  base 
treatment  which  he,  a  friend  of  the  poetic 
art,  is  called  upon  to  experience.  Forasmuch 
as  Sophocles,  with  the  wrathful  dignity  of 
Jupiter  himself,  commands  the  genii  to  bear 
him  hence,  and  eive  him  food  I  Dying  away 
in  the  distance,  he  is  still  tormented  by  the 
last  tong  of 


The  Fhwcrs,  The  twilight  dies  :— 
With  opening  eyes 
Night- violets  rise, 
And  breathe  sweet  odors  throuorh  the  air. 
With  voices  low  our  songs  outflow, 
Niffht- violets  rise 
With  opening  eyes. 
And  breathe  sweet  odors  through  the  air. 
Prince  Zerbino,  pp.  267—283. 

Among  the  many  failing^s  and  exaggera- 
tions charged  against  the   Romanticists  by 
their  opponents,  the  ironic  humor  observable 
in  these  plays  was  by  no  means  forgotten. 
We  here  meet  with  it  at  every  turn,  creating 
characters  only  to  annihilate  them  with  satire ; 
or,   perhaps,   one   moment  sentimentalizing 
upon  their  most  comic  difficulties,  and  the 
next,  placing  them  in  tragic  situations  only 
to   cover   them  with  ridicule.     The  reader 
comes  to  an  idyllic  scene,  somewhat  senti- 
mental, but  withal  poetical,  which,  without 
any  special  exercise  of  his  critical  faculties, 
he  is  content  to  consider  good,  the  more  es- 
pecially that  he  does  not  dream  oPthe  author 
himself  holding  any  contrary  opinion.     Alas 
for  his  simplicity  !     The  next  page,  or  possi- 
bly the  next  sentence,  fires  a  train  of  irony, 
then  follows  an  explosion,  and  the  touching 
fabric  is  scattered  to  the  winds.     The  reader 
was  perhaps  about  to  shed  tears  over  trou- 
bles, where  he  should  only  have  ridiculed  the 
weakness,  selfishness,  or  conventional  neces- 
sity which  had  occasioned  them.     But  most 
frequently  such  summary  dealings  proceed 
from  mere  caprice,  as  children  in  the  exube- 
rance of  their  delight  will  sometimes  destroy 
a  new  plaything.     Respecting  this  romantic 
irony,  as  it  is  called,  some  assertions  have 
been  made  which  would  appear  only  to  pro- 
ceed from  misapprehension.     That  it  takes 
its  stand  above  all  control,  and,  trampling 
upon  the  real  relations  of  human  life,  mocks 
relentlessly  at  its  most  sacred  aspects,  is  a 
strange  charge  against  men  who  for  the  most 
part  were  zealous  Catholics  from  the  very 
outSL-t  of  their  career.     The  words  of  Tieck 
himself  define  it  as  "  the  last  finish  to  a  work 
of  art,  that  ethereal  spirit  which  hovers  with 
ease  and  satisfaction  above  the  whole."     It 
is  the  effervescing  pleasure  of  success ;  the 
kindling  eye  and  brightening  smile  of  the 
^workman  contemplating  the  finished  produc- 
tion of  his  creative  genius. 

It  has  also  been  advanced,  concerning 
these  dramatic  tales,  that  with  all  their  irony 
there  is  nothing  in  them.  This  is,  in  fact, 
true  to  a  certain  extent.  The  material  of  the 
pieces  was  the  author's  last  solicitude.  His 
great  endeavor  was  the  emancipation  of  form 
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from  the  strict  bondage  of  rule  and  cnstom 
bj  which  it  had  no  lonsr  been  hampered.  It 
is  the  material  by  itadf  againut  which  he  b 
for  ever  cruiMidiog.  In  JPuss  in  Boats,  he 
bring*  all  the  force  of  his  sharp-shooting  to 
bear  againnt  the  ignorance  and  conceit  which 
compose  the  subject  of  certain  sentimental, 
didactic  plays.  The  Dwarf  is  a  satire  on  the 
false  imitation  of  the  antique,  and  Bluebeard 
upon  the  solemn  absurdities  of  the  popular 
onivalrous  romances.  The  life  and  spirit  of 
the  plays  ii»  to  be  found  in  the  untrammelled 
capricious  form,  which  bends  the  subject  to 
its  will,  defying  all  rule,  and  satirizing  its 
own  Mchievem«*nts.  Upon  this  track  of 
emancipation,  Tieck  whs  eagerly  followed  by 
Werner,  (Joliin,  and  other  writers  of  less 
note,  among  whom  the  doctrine  was  carried 
to  an  extreme  injurious  both  to  art  and  to 
the  public  taste.  However  much  of  justice 
there  may  bo  in  the  censure  which  has  fallen 
upon  Tiock  on  this  account,  it  is  but  fair  to 
remember  what  we  have  to  throw  into  the 
other  scale — his  labors  to  root  out  the  weeds 
which  wore  growing  un  apace  and  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  arama ;  his  anxiety  to 
tea  in  the  place  of  these  a  natural  growth, 
deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  national 
history,  its  vigor  and  suooois  from  a  healthy 
national  taste.  In  the  stage  aUo,  which  is  in 
Germany  very  distinct  from  the  drama,  we 
find  him  a  most  zealous  and  successful  re- 
former. That  Tieck's  own  plays  should 
have  in  tliem  more  of  the  litei  ary  jeu  iTesprit 
than  of  the  national  comedy  is  doubtless 
matter  for  great  regret ;  but  we  should  look 
to  an  era  before  we  blame  its  authors,  and 
demand  from  them  the  untimely  and  the 
impossible.  Jean  Paul  has  remarked,  with 
oharaoteristio  acuteness,  that  '*  in  most  Ger- 
man countries  it  takes  two  centuries  to  do 
away  with  a  complete  absurdity, — one  to 
perceivo  it,  one  more  to  remove  it.**  Hence 
we  oannoi  anticipate  that  a  lifetime  would 
•ttffioe  to  build  up  a  national  drama,  though 
the  lahort«rs  were  such  as  Tieck  and  Lessing, 
Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Our  I  eiders  will  doubtless  be  aware,  that 
the  piece  to  whtrh  Tieck  owed  his  greatest  po- 
pularity.Mnd  which  haa  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  (rhf/'d\YHprty  was  the  legend  of  (?tmo- 
VtiHi.publisluHl  in  a  dramatic  form,  similar  to 
OchvMHHs  and  FortumMtHs.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  the  work  is  in  the  lyrical  parC^,  where 
Tieck  shims  himself  lo  be  the  great  poet  of 
ihe  Ri^mantieista,  The  subjects  of  these  two 
poems  are  such  as  we  find  most  frequently 
aelf  cted  by  the  writers  of  his  school.  From 
the  condition  of  socieiy  in  the  i^teenth 


centnry,  tliej  could  derive  no  poetic  inspira- 
tion like  that  offered  by  the  middle  ages ;  to 
have  attempted  it  would  have  been  to  risk 
reducing  poetrv  to  the  level  of  common- 
place, and  to  have  fallen  into  those  unpar- 
donable extremes  of  dulness  and  of  proee, 
which  they  were  combatting  right  and  left. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  become  most  aware 
of  the  respect  in  which  this  revival  of  natu- 
ral poetry  in  Germany  differs  from  the  same 
revival  as  experienced,  a  few  years  later,  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  true  that  with  ns 
the  poetic  tide  had  not  reached  so  low  an 
ebb ;  the  sandy  waste  revealed  by  the  re- 
treating *'  curves  of  creamy  spray*'  was  leas 
hopelessly  extended.  Though  Darwin,  with- 
in the  sacred  enclosure  of  his  rumbling  chaise, 
might  pen  his  artificial  verses,  marvellous  in 
their  ingenuity,  we  still  could  look  to  Cow- 
per — and  a  few  beudes — for  something  of 
nature  and  of  power.  Those  days  were 
dark,  however,  and  sorely  needed  a  regene- 
rating influence.  Then  Wordsworth  came, 
the  prophet  of  nature,  of  reality  in  poetry 
and  of  poetry  in  reality.  Thus  far  his  object 
was  that  of  the  Romanticists.  His  works 
interpret  nature,  or  reveal  the  poetry  of  our 
strong  emotions,  as  we  see  and  feel  it  around 
us  every  day.  Instead  of  soaring  away  into 
misty  regions  of  the  poetic  and  the  marvel- 
lous, and  seeking  to  unite  them  with  our 
common  sympathies,  he  has  as  it  were  in- 
spired the  little  incidents  of  daily  prosaic  life, 
showing  their  hidden  force  and  poetry,  by 
this  means  to  open  our  hearts  to  that  spi- 
ritual beautv  which  fills  the  universe,  and 
which  seeks  m  every  bosom  an  intelligent  re- 
sponse. Not  so  the  Romanticists :  the  real 
world  was  to  them  hateful,  and,  indeed,  use- 
less, excepting  as  poetry  could  be  brought 
from  elsewhere,  and  incorporated  with  this 
lifeless  mass.  From  the  Oriental  or  the 
Greek,  a  new  inspiration  must  come.  Minds 
of  a  certain  order  are  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  classical  and  the  antique.  Others,  of 
warmer  temperament  and  less  exclubive  sym- 
pathies, are  more  readily  attracted  towards 
the  free  passionate  lore  of  the  lilast,  and  the 
sunny  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Goethe 
endeavored  to  niise  poetry  to  an  art,  Tieck 
to  restore  it  to  its  early  mythic  fable.  The 
Komanticista,  with  characteristic  thorough- 
ness, were  not  content  to  look  for  poetry  only 
a  few  centuries  into  the  past.  They  traced 
it  back  to  its  glowing  Eastern  home,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  touMHue  labor  drank  from 
the  very  fount  its^.  Thither  it  was  that 
Herder,  SchlegeU  and  others*  led  the  way ; 
and  those  thirsting  at  home»  searching  vainly 
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amoDg  the  scorched  stones  and  dull  brown 
moss  for  any  traces  of  the  distant  spring, 
drank  with  an  eagerness  that  overpowered 
their  feeble  strength.     Poetry  henceforth 
became  their  religion  ;  they  held  religion  to 
be  the  highest  form  of  poetry.     The  piety 
of  a  man  was  but  his  individuality,  his  cha- 
racter in  its  highest  development.    As  in 
those  days  the  "  illumination*'  and  religious 
contempt  were  identical,  so  also  on  the  side 
of  the  Romanticists  were  emotion  and  reli- 
gion.    The  inspiration  of  faith  and  the  inspi- 
ration  of  poetry  were  synonymous.     This 
mystic  quietism  is  the  cradle  of  Roman ti> 
cism.     Under  its  influence  many  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  the  whole 
school  were  led,  more  or  less,  to  look  to  the 
golden  mediaeval  days  as  a  home  of  poetry 
and  religion.     Sacred  legends  and  tales  of 
chivalry  were  dug  up  and  prized  like  Aus- 
tralian nuggets.     Among  those  who  joined 
the  Catholic  Church  in  most  sincerity,  sub- 
mitting to  its  rule  and  imbibing  its  bigotry, 
were  Zacharias  Werner,  Friedrich  SclHegel, 
and  Adam  Miller.    The  author  of  Lucinde 
becomes  lost  in  admiration  of  the  piety  of  the 
Indian  penitents.     '*They  stiffen  in  the  most 
torturing    postures,*'   he    exclaims ;  **  their 
nourishment  is  the  dew  of  heaven  ;  they  as 
it  were  take  root,  moss   grows  upon  them, 
birds  build  upon  their  heads.     What  sanc- 
tity !     When  will  Christians  attain  unto  that 
height  !*'     By  far  the  greater  number  were 
led  into  this  connection  finally,  from  what  A. 
W.   Scblegel  calls   la  predilection  d^artiste. 
Among  these  was  Tieck.     He  admits,  him- 
self, that  a  separation  from  Catholicism  would 
have  caused  him  as  little  trouble  as  his  con- 
nection with  it.     It  was  obviously  taste,  not 
conviction,  which  had  influenced  him.     His 
sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  subjects 
like  Genoveva  and  Octavianus,  which  enabled 
him  to  bring  out  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
religious  sentiment  with  dauntless  chivalry  ; 
that  harmony  which  constitutes  the  great 
beauty  of  the  middle  age.     In  the  Wander- 
ings of  Stembald,  we  see  how  his  whole  soul 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  artistic  excellences  of 
that  period,  how  they  influence  his  opinions, 
and  most  have  given  the  decided  bias  to  bis 
religious  views.     The  fatalism  of  the  Roman- 
ticists, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  be- 
came also  a  part  of  their  mystical  religion. 
Those  of  them  who  yielded  the  greatest  hom- 
age to  the  powers  of  nature  did  so,  acknow- 
ledging in  them  an  irresistible  destiny,  which 
thwarted   at   its  will  all  the  purposes  and 
hopes  of  man.     The  fairy  tales  of  Tieck,  and 
his   last  novel,   Vittoria  Aecorombona,  give 


is 


the  most  complete  expression  to  this  doc- 
trine.    The  events  detailed  in  this  romance 
beloncr  to  the  late  rhalf  of  the  sixteenth  ceniu- 
ry,  and  the  picture  here  given  of  those  stormy 
years  is  such  as  must  rank  Ludwig  Tieck 
among  the  first  historical  novelists.    Fiction 
does  not  alternate  with  history,  the  one  senr- 
ing  as  a  foil  for  the  other,  but  both  grow  up 
together,  so  that  the  reader  feels,  as  he  reads, 
this  must  be  all  truth  or  else  all  fiction.     In 
the  preface  Tieck  states  his  first  idea  of  the 
work  to  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  Dods- 
ley's  Collection  of  Old  English  Plays,  con- 
taining Webster's    Vittoria    Corombona,   or 
the  White  Devil.     This  was  in  the  year  1 792  ; 
the  plan,  therefore,  had  fully  ripened  before 
the  publication  of  the  novel   about   1840. 
The  author  expresses  himself  as  most  soli- 
citous  that   the   character  of  this   poetess 
should,   when   presented   in  its   true  light) 
commend  itself  to  our  highest  and  purest 
feelings,  and  stand  for  ever  free  from   the 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it, 
as  well  as  from  the  injustice  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation as  that  of  our  English  tragedian. 
The  Vittoria  of  Tieck  is  the  ideal  of  a  noble 
and  gifted  woman.     In  the  description  of  her 
countenance   one  feels   the  majesty  of  her 
beauty.     The  lofty  vigor  of  her  character,  as 
brought  out  by  the   tumultuous  scenes  of 
that  reckless,  sanguinary  age,  fills  one  with 
awe  and  admiration.     She  has  all  the  ardent 
feeling  of  the  poetess,  but  the  will  and  self- 
dependence  of  a  hero.     Her  strong  emotions 
chafe  vainly  as  against  a  rock ;  she  bends 
them  to  her  will,  or  to  her  inevitable  fate  ;  in 
all  her  power  of  mind  and  will,  she  is  a  woman, 
and  commands  one's  unresisting  homage  to 
her  woman's  beauty  and  her  angel  strength. 
The  position  of  her  family  draws  Vittoria  into 
the  fierce  vortex  of  the  struggle  then  raging  be- 
tween the  bursting  freedom  of  the  country  and 
its  Jesuitical  oppressors.    The  one  extreme,  of 
the  savage  license  of  the  young  Italian  no- 
bles, with  their  bandit  followers,  opposed, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  impotency  of  the 
Pope  and  prelates.     Fope  Sixtus  dies.     The 
decrepit  Montalto  (the  only  sentimental  cha- 
racter in  the  book)  is  raised  to  the  vacant 
dignity.     But  with  the  golden  keys  between 
his  fingers,  the  lamb  becomes  a  wolf.     The 
presentiment  of  Vittoria  is  accomplished,  and 
the  "  victory  is  to  the  weak."   Surviving  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband.  Count  Peretti, 
and  of  her  second,  the  Duke  of  Bracciano, 
Vittoria  experiences   the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  of  her  childhood,  in  which  she  dies 
pierced  with  a  sword,  surrounded  by  figures 
m  black  masks,  with  naked  daggers.     The 
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■peeches  and  rOTeriss  of  tbia  heroiofl  ara 
among  tbe  finest  passHKea  in  the  writinga  of 
Heck.  Oae  ereniDg,  that  upon  which  her 
hnsbnnd,  the  Bak«  of  Bracciano,  discovers 
himself  to  be  poisoned,  she  is  writing  thus  : 

"  How  Bweelly  weary  this  Vmag  yet  slumberoas 
knguor,  this  blisaful,   coDScioas  dream  l     It   U 


I  the  dend  becomes  animata.     The 

■pnrhlee  in  whispering  ripples  ftmidsl  the  toying, 

changing  sunbemms.     The  noise  of  bells  rifieB  np 


■roong  the  busy,  plnyfal  murmurs,  ia  it  the  grave 
■pirit  i>r  the  water  exhorting  tha  prattling  child- 
ren 1  For,  as  [he  skilful  hand  moves  up  and 
down  between  the  manv-toned  atrings  of  the  harp, 
U  the  kevB  of  the  fiarpaichord  answer  1o  the 
touch,  so  the  glittering  fingera  of  the  water-sprite 
toy  with  (he  gurgling,  ringing  wavea,  till  they 
tremble  with  delight.  The  solemn  rorh  above 
draws  OD  ita  dushy  cap  upon  its  rough  head,  aa 
tbouffh  to  sleep,  to  listen  earnestly  to  the  whis- 
pered questions  in  the  forest  Will  night  come, 
and  the  viajon  of  dreams  that  wanders  in  ita  poet- 
ry through  the  dark  green  7  The  little  buahea 
chatter  upon  the  above  of  the  time  when  they«hall 
be  treea,  and  when  the  eagle  shall  viait  them  in- 
Mead  or  the  thrunh  and  the  nightingale,  and  the 
beron  ahtll  build  ita  nest  in  their  branches.  How 
the  poliabed  lizard  ahines  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
telling  aun  !  And  now  the  little  world  of  insecta 
wanders  in  buiiy  crowds,  the  multitude  of  little 
beetles  go  in  and  out  the  darker  shining  grasa 
The  eagle  flies  [o  hia  eyrie  and  drinka  in  the  ro"y 
evening  bnms ;  the  sheep  come  bleating  from 
the  pasture,  the  bells  of  the  cows  give  forth  their 
ever  recurring  note ;  a  silence  resta  upon  the  wa- 
ter, rock,  and  field — it  listens,  broiiding  and  pen- 
sive, to  what  those  ajHr its  aay  down  in  the  earth's 
depths,  from  whence  they  never  rise.  Now  the 
mountain-craga  glow  brightly  in  the  roay  light ; 
the  miats  aink  gently  from  the  beam's  caress 
down  into  tbe  wood;  the  great  clouds  palnl  upon 
the  deepening  dome  of  heaven   the   Meiamor- 

Bbosea  of  Ovid — a  wild,  tamultuons  battle-field. 
low  she  goee,  the  evening  red,  the  queen ;  tbe 
rocks  Bland  purple-gray,  corpse-like,  ghost-like. 
A  horror  seizes  me,  my  very  heart  iremblea." 

"  A  freezing  tremor  crept  upon  her,  and 
she  rose  to  close  the  doors  and  wundow  againat 
the  penetrating  night-air.  In  looking  round  into 
■  corner  of  the  room,  ahe  became  aware  of  a 
amall,  shrivelled,  gray  figure  benide  the  door. 
Her  first  thou){ht  was  (hat  she  saw  before  her 
one  of  the  imbecile  beggars  or  cretins  so  nu- 
merous in  thnt  district.  She  was  about  (o  call  to 
tbe  servnnta  in  order  to  find  some  trifle  for  the 
little  creature,  when  it  raised  its  gray  finger  with 
ft  warning  gesture.  It  was  not  reality,  so  she 
Mid  to  herself;  it  was  only  the  creation  of  an 
excited  fancy.    She  boldly  approached  the  atran- 

Ser,  and  fixed  lier  eyes  upon  bim,  but  he  did  not 
isappear  as  she  had  anticipated.      His  loosely- 


fingers  and  hands.  His  countenance  was  like  a 
hali-corrnpting  corpse,  the  lipa  pale  Uoe,  and  tbe 
eyes  dark  and  piercing.  But  notwithstanding  the 
conrage  which  had  enabled  her  to  approach  the 
mysterious  visitor,  Vittoria  could  not  overcome 
her  fear  and  awe-  '  Who  are  you  7'  ahe  said  to 
him.  '  What  do  you  seek  with  me  1'  '  To  fore- 
warn thee,'  croaked  a  scarce  audible  voice ; '  thou 

must  beware  !     He — even  now ' 

"  Vittoria  went  close  lo  it,  but  her  hand  toacbed 
the  wall,  there  waa  nothing  there  which  conid 
have  spoken ;  but  that  part  of  the  room  was  dark- 
er than  before  the  little  figure  stood  there  in  its 
pale-gray  light.'— pp.  335 — 939. 

Buring  tho  later  j-ears  of  hia  life,  Tleck 
withdrew  himself  ver^  much  frOnn  all  con- 
nection with  the  RomaDticLstg.  He  had  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  their  many  errors 
and  extremes,  and  saw  where  they  maat  in- 
evitably fail.  In  endeavoring  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  degree  in  irhich  the  aim  of 
Ibis  school  waa  reaUsed,  the  thoughtful  read- 
er will  already  anticipate  oar  remark,  that  so 
far  from  aniting  the  real  with  the  ideal,  these 
writers,  with  rare  exception,  have  merged 
every  thing  into  the  ideal.  Discontented  with 
human  life  in  all  its  aspects,  their  own  region 
of  poetry  and  revcry  became  their  world  ; 
full  of  fretful,  brooding  discontent,  they  ct«- 
ated  an  ideal  of  their  own,  and  fell  down  nod 
worshipped  it.  Social  problems  distracted 
them,  and  on  all  sides  they  met  with  incon- 
eistenciea  and  evils  with  which  they  needed 
ihe  straight-forward  manliaeas  to  grapple. 
Like  hermits,  therefore,  they  left  reality  lo 
itself,  and  went,  as  it  were,  away  to  some 
moss-grown  cell,  to  muse  beneath  the  treea, 
and  hear  the  sermons  of  the  stones  ;  doubt- 
less contented,  like  their  more  modern  coun- 
tryman, to  feed  npon  fahalons  "  vnkomi." 
With  Bshiller  and  with  Goethe,  apart  from 
their  superior  genius,  it  was  their  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  which  contributed  incslcula- 
bly  towards  (bat  sncceas  which  could  nut 
rest  upon  this  gifted  but  ohaoiic  'school. 
Qoetfae,  with  the  skill  of  the  military  tacti. 
cian,  would  choose  hia  ground,  reconnoitre 
the  position  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  dis- 
perse his  disciplined  troops,  lay  his  plana, 
and  resolutely  pursue  them.  He  knew  his 
aim,  and  fallowed  it  resiatlesaly  over  every 
obstacle.  He  knew  also  the  extent  of  his 
own  powers,  and  had  that  faith  in  them 
which  gives  success.  The  Romanticists  had 
penetration  enough  for  the  angles  of  human 
life  and  oharecter,  but  Goethe  took  in  one 
broad  view  ita  virtues  and  its  eccentricities, 
the  inmoet  coila  of  feeling  and  the  rude  or 
polished  surface.  His  practioal  wisdom,  which 
arrests  ns  at  almost  evet;  line  in  silent  won- 
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der,  stands  like  the  pyramid  towering  above 
the  eddying  sand.  By  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mantic School,  he  is  as  the  fully  developed 
man  beside  the  restless  boy,  full  of  desires 
and  aspirations,  yet  ignorant  of  the  world, 
ignorant  of  himself,  impatient  to  accomplish 
sill  things,  yet  capable  of  nothing. 

Id  concluding  these  few  remarks,  it  may 
not  be  altogether  inappropriate  to  quote  the 
characteristic  passage  in  Goethe's  Converaa- 
tiofts^  respecting  Tieck. 


"  Tieck  has  a  talent  of  great  importance,  and 
no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  to  bis 
extraordinary  merits.  Only  when  they  raise  him 
above  himaelf  and  place  him  on  a  level  with  me 
they  are  in  error.  I  can  speak  this  out  plainly  ; 
it  matters  nothing  to  me,  for  I  might  just  as  well 
compare  myself  to  Shakspeare,  who  likewise  did 
not  make  himself,  and  who  is,  nevertheless,  a  be- 
in'7  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  1  must  look  up 
with  reverence.** — Conversations  with  Eckermann, 
vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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Wb  profess  no  technical  knowledge  of 
painting  or  of  architecture.  We  know  enough 
about  each  to  be  able,  were  we  so  inclined, 
to  catalogue  our  impressions  with  that  know- 
ing air  which  art- critics  assume,  and  might 
talk  of  warmth  of  expression  and  delicacy 
of  tint  in  the  one,  or  of  faultless  symmetry 
and  majestic  strength  in  the  other,  with  per- 
haps ordinary  fluency ;  but  we  prefer  dis- 
tinctfy  disclaiming  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  painter  or  architect.  This  avowal 
will,  we  are  conscious,  appear  to  many  a  con- 
clusive and  peremptory  reason  for  our  in- 
stantly laying  down  the  pen,  and  not  pre- 
suming to  write  one  word  respecting  Ruskin. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  outset,  indicate 
very  briefly  the  bearing  of  our  remarks  upon 
art,  though  we  speak  not  in  the  language  of 
the  studio,  and  define  the  course  we  are  to 
follow  in  ti:eating  of  him  who  is  the  subject 
of  these  paragraphs. 

The  sense  m  which  we  and  all  men  are, 
more  or  less,  qualified  judges  of  art,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  broad  and  no  wise  recondite 
principle,  that  the  efifect  of  art  is  distinct 
from  its  methods  of  production.  We  may 
not,  in  lookinff  on  a  picture,  know  how  the 
oolors  were  mmgled ;  we  may  not  know  how 
many  yean  of  earnest  concentration  of  effort 
were  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  richness 
in  coloring  or  soft  yet  flowing  sweep  of  cur- 
vature ;  but,  whatever  our  tastes  or  habits, 
we  can  tell  whether  we  pause  in  awe,  or  smile 
in  gladness,  or  feel  the  tear,  ere  we  are  aware, 
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warm  on  the  cheek ;  and,  if  we  really  know 
man  and  love  nature,  we  can  tell  whether 
that  eye  which  we  see  on  the  canvas  beams 
with  true  human  kindness,  or  glares  in  real 
terror ;  whether  that  woodland  glade  is  the 
one  whose  flowers  and  trees  we  know  so  well, 
or  that  cataract  kindles  and  gleams  in  the 
true  radiance  of  its  rainbows. 

All  this  seems  very  plain  and  common- 
place, but,  if  we  reflect  for  one  moment,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  of  extreme  importance. 
It  was  Sterne,  we  believe,  who  wished  ear- 
nestly for  some  person  to  enjoy  his  book, 
without  knowing  the  reason  why ;  but  there 
is  among  us  a  school  of  artists  and  connois- 
seurs, we  suspect  a  pretty  large  one,  whose 
prime  axiom  seems  to  be,  that  no  man's  judg- 
ment in  art  is  worth  any  thing,  unless  he  can 
precisely  define,  not  only  the  flash  of  the 
light  that  *''  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,"  which, 
from  canvas  or  from  architrave,  awakes 
emotion  within  him,  but  the  process  by  which 
this  flash  has  been  drawn  down.  Strange 
this  is,  surely.  What  critic  does  not  feel  it 
the  sternest  portion  of  his  fate,  that  he  must 
ever  wear  the  aspect  of  a  judge,  and  shed 
only  tears  of  iron — that  the  feelings  of  those 
young  days,  when  any  great  poem  or  other 
work  of  power  seemed  to  bear  him  away  as 
the  west  wind  bears  the  summer  cloud,  can 
never  return — that  the  sleep  within  the  magio 
circle  is  for  ever  impossible,  because  the  ma- 
gician's formulas  and  taUsmans  have  been 
aorutinized  and  bandied?  Yet  we  might 
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imagine  sometimes  that  our  painters  wished 
to  611  their  exhibitions  with  none  but  critics, 
and  these  critics  of  the  studio ;  you  know  not 
painting,  they  say — your  opinion  is  valueless, 
you  cannot  appreciate;  but  one  thing  is 
expected  of  you — that  you  purchase  ! 

There  is  a  fallacy  here  at  once  so  preva- 
lent and  so  fatal,  that  we  are  somewhat  ear- 
nest in  its  exposure.  We  feel  that,  if  paint- 
ing and  architecture  are  to  be  agencies  of 
power  for  enriching  man  in  the  true  wealth 
of  noble  and  elevating  enjoyment,  a  man  must 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  beauties  without 
entering  the  studio  ;  and  that,  if  painters  and 
architects  are  to  advance  to  greater  power 
and  perfection,  they  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
that  judgment  to  which  the  poet  and  the 
author  appeal.  And  what  precisely  is  this, 
what  is  it  which  the  painter  and  the  poet 
should  teach  us,  and  what  is  the  education 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  works  of  each  ? 
The  poet,  the  painter,  and,  though  not  per- 
haps so  directly,  the  architect,  are  revealers 
of  all  that  is  meant  by  the  beautiful,  and 
teachers  by  means  thereof;  this  distinctively 
18  their  task,  and  it  embraces  within  itself, 
when  nobly  and  powerfully  accomplished, 
the  revelation  or  suggestion  of  goodness ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  consoling  and  sublime  laws  of 
thb  universe,  that  the  loftier  beauty  rises,  the 
purer  and  holier  it  becomes ;  as  the  sunbeam 
grows  purer  as  it  is  followed  out  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  earth  towards  its  own  home  in  the 
•un. 

The  impression  conveyed  by  any  work  of 
art  is  manifold ;  if  the  work  of  art  is  of  a 
high  order,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complex 
of  human  emotions.  This  very  complexity 
produces  vagueness  in  its  expression.  Show 
a  man  a  painted  rosebud,  where  every  line  is 
true  to  nature's  grace,  and  every  tint  to 
nature's  richness ;  which  seems  to  lie  on  the 
canvas  as  it  lay  on  the  breast  of  Spring, 
smiling  in  the  pride  of  its  own  lovehness ; 
he  will  pronounce  it  beautiful :  show  a  man 
that  glorious  picture  of  £tty*s,  where  Judith 
stretches  towards  heaven  the  bared  sword 
that  is  to  save  her  country,  while  a  radiance, 
streaming  down  from  the  sky,  embathes  her 
brow  and  lights  her  eye ;  he  will  exclaim, 
that  it  is  beautiful.  We  believe  there  is  no 
sympathy  of  our  nature  which  may  not 
mingle  in  such  impressions,  and  be  covered 
up  and  lost  in  the  general  term,  beautiful. 

All  the  components  of  this  so  complex  in- 
fluence may,  we  think,  be  classed  in  two  di- 
visions :  1.  The  inherent  beauty  of  certain 
curves  and  colors ;  2.  The  countless  sympa- 
thies— with  gentleness,  with  ralor,  with  fit- 


ness, with  felicity,  and  a  thousand  others — 
to  which  the  artist  may  appeal. 

We  think  this  classiBcation  embraces  the 
truth  and  rejects  the  error  of  all  the  theories 
on  the  subject.  It  will  best  be  illustrated 
by  a  supposed  case  in  the  precisely  analo- 
gous influence  of  music.  Suppose  an  Italian 
musical  genius  and  an  American  backwoods- 
man, who,  in  his  youth,  had  left  his  native 
Teviotdale,  to  meet  together,  that  you  might 
witness  the  effect  of  music  on  each.  In  the 
hearing  of  both  you  play  one  of  the  richest 
melodies  of  Haydn  or  Mozart ;  the  Italian  is 
moved  to  ecstacy  by  the  physical  delectation 
of  his  delicate  acoustic  organization  —  the 
backwoodsman  yawns:  sing  now,  with  no 
remarkable  power,  but  with  a  tone  of  the 
heart  in  it,  the  simple  Scottbh  melody,  Auld 
Lang  Syne ;  the  Italian  pronounces  it  a  trifle 
of  some  sweetness  and  simplicity,  but  of  no 
great  compass  or  power ;  the  backwoods* 
man  listens  in  childlike  fascination,  till  the 
banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Scotland  rise  be- 
fore him,  and  the  iron  lip  begins  to  quiver, 
and  the  eye  that  would  not  wink  in  the  scowl 
of  the  north  wind  slowly  fills,  and  the  tear- 
fountain  of  melancholy  joy  at  last  trickles 
down  the  rocky  features.  Precisely  so  is  it 
in  the  case  of  painting.  One  man  is  charmed 
with  beauty  of  line  and  color ;  his  eye  is  to 
him  what  the  ear  is  to  the  Italian  :  another 
is  moved  almost  entirely  by  the  sympathies 
which  the  picture  evokes,  and  which  might 
have  been  brought  into  action  by  words  skil- 
fully spoken.  In  the  case  of  the  technical 
critic,  there  is  precisely  one  element  of  im- 
pression added  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  diflB- 
culty  overcome  by  the  painter,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  source  of  a  separate  sympathy. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  set  aside  entirely 
the  consideration  of  historical,  and  speak 
solely  of  landscape  painting. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  remarks, 
then,  we  conclude  that  ability  to  judge  of 
landscape  painting  depends  upon  three 
things  :  1 .  Love  for  physical  nature,  and 
knowledge  produced  by  love.  This  is  by 
far  the'  most  important  of  the  three.  2.  A 
true  eye  that  can  see  beauty  when  it  arrays 
itself  in  mere  curves  and  tints.  This  is,  we 
think,  not  so  important  as  the  first  require- 
ment, but  without  it  extreme  delicacy  and 
truth  of  taste  cannot  probably  be  attained. 
3.  Last  and  least  of  all, — far  least  of  all, — 
that  technical  knowledge  which  reveals  to 
the  critic  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  by 
the  artist.  We  desire  not  to  exclude  it ;  but 
what  we  wish  to  set  in  a  strong  liffht  is  this, 
that  it  it  precisely  this  last  and  paltriest 
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power  of  judging  which  certain  among  us 
would  exalt  into  paramount  importance.  We 
think  that  if  examination  is  made  it  will  be  found 
that  all  dilettantism  in  every  art  is  traceable 
to  undue  importance  attached  to  this  power 
of  technical  judgment. 

Do  we,  then,  make  appreciation  of  art 
easy  ?  No  ;  by  no  means.  Of  the  second 
quali6cation  we  say  nothing.  But  how  do 
matters  stand  in  respect  of  the  third  ?  It  is 
the  expression  of  a  bare  fact  to  say  that 
most  men  have  very  little  knowledge  or  love 
of  nature.  You  will  see  a  crowd  dispersing 
firom  some  place  of  pnbllv3  assemblage,  in  the 
first  hours  of  a  summer  morning,  while  God 
is  making  himself  an  '^  awful  rose  of  dawn  ;*' 
you  may  watch,  and  you  will  probably  not 
see  an  eye  turned  towards  it,  or,  if  you  see  a 
few,  they  will  be  very  few.  We  should  not 
care  for  any  raptures  on  the  part  of  those 
who  looked  not ;  we  irould  never  believe  in 
the  genuineness  and  worth  of  their  admira- 
tion of  a  painted  dawn.  But,  if  there  was 
one  there  who  had  gazed  upon  the  sun  in  his 
awakening,  until  the  scene  caught  new  glory 
from  his  rapture,  and  life  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  became  a  possession  forever,  in  the 
words, 

**  The  sanguine  Sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread,'* 

he  were  the  man  whom  we  should  deem  a 
genuine  admirer  and  a  true  judge.  Nine- 
teen in  twenty  peasan(|>,  or  more,  see  no- 
thing but  a  weed  in  a  daisy,  and  little  more 
than  a  drain  or  ditch  in  a  woodland  stream; 
but  there  was  one  peasant  who  knew  every 
crimson  tip  of  the  daisy,  and  loved  it  as  he 
onlv  could  love ;  there  was  one  peasant  who 
had  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  river,  and 
watched  the  changes  of  the  sky  until  he 
could  sing  thus : 

<*  The  stream  adown  its  hazelly  path 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin*d  wa's, 
Hasting  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whose  distant  roaring  swells  and  ftt's. 

The  cauld  blue  North  was  streaming  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing,  eerie  din ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  Fortune's  favors  tint  as  win." 

We  should  value  the  opinion  of  that  pea- 
sant respecting  a  piece  of  art  which  repre- 
sented any  portion  of  God's  world.  Unless 
this  genuine  love  and  knowledge  of  nature 
eiist  in  the  public  mind  ;  unless,  with  some 
feeling  of  real  unaffected  pleasure,  however 


far  behind  the  irradiating  rapture  of  a  Burns 
or  a  Shelley,  men  in  large  numbers,  not  to 
say  in  general,  look  upon  nature,  art  must 
die.  Dilettantism  cannot  keep  it  alive  ;  and, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  mere  slave  of  dilettantism, 
it  has  no  mission — let  it  die.  Landscape 
painting  can  be  judged  of  by  all  who  would 
gaze  with  deli^Fit  on  a  rainbow's  striding 
from  hill  to  hill,  or  watch  the  mist  on  the 
mountain  side  retreating  before  the  tempest, 
and  gathering  the  light  on  its  silver  banners ; 
who  know  the  song  of  the  zephyrs,  and  the 
dance  of  the  daffodils,  and  the  foaming  of 
ocean  in  his  wrath ;  by  all  who  honestly  love 
nature.  Whoever  loves  not  nature  will  only 
babble  of  art.  We  say  not,  that  technical 
knowledge  is  unimportant ;  but  when  we 
say  that  it  is  of  altogether  subordinate  im- 
portance to  that  primary  ability  of  judging 
which  is  derived  from  healthful  converse 
with  nature,  we  require  nothing  more  to  sub- 
stantiate our  assertion,  than  a  reference  to  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  dangerous  influence  of 
lung-cultivated  philological  or  grammatical 
knowledge  on  poetic  critics.  To  this  Mr. 
Ruskin  refers  in  his  Inst  volume,  and  we  feel 
that  he  and  all  men  would  agree  with  us  in 
preferring  the  judgment  of  Burns  to  that  of 
Bentley,  on  "  Paradise  Lost."  A  knowledge 
of  poetry  may  be  had  from  books;  pre- 
cisely such  a  knowledge  of  painting  may  be 
had  from  galleries ;  but,  if  cither  poetry  or 
painting  is  to  be  a  thing  of  life  and  reality,  and 
not  of  mere  written  or  colored  words,  it 
must  not  shrink  from  the  great  eye  of  hu- 
manity into  the  library  or  the  studio. 

Once  forget  the  grand  principle,  applica- 
ble to  every  art,  that  the  effect,  and  not  the 
means  or  method  of  its  production,  is  the 
great  test  of  excellence,  and  the  door  is 
thrown  open  to  a  whole  troop  of  errors,  that 
soOn  smite  art  with  paralysis  and  death  ;  then 
some  piece  of  technical  difficulty  becomes 
conventionally  admired  and  conventionally 
practised  ;  then  hypocriBv,  its  coward  heart 
trembling  lest  ignorance  should  be  suspected, 
has  raptures  for  every  thing  which  is  not 
felt,  but  pronounced  to  be  beautiful  ;  then 
imitation  of  man's  working,  which  always 
leads  downwards,  takes  the  place  of  rever- 
ent following  of  God's  finger  touching  the 
stars  and  the  daisies  with  light,  which  ever 
leads  nearer  his  throne  ;  then  your  galleries 
are  hung  with  pictures,  telling  only  of  the 
garret:  and  your  judges  are  not  men  who 
have  looked  on  nature,  and  who  are  full  of 
life,  but  dilettanti^  and  all  the  pedant  species 
which  ennui  ripens  under  the  rank  herbage 
of  a  ripe  civilization. 
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The  most  important  and  effectual  way, 
then,  to  advance  art  in  a  nation,  is  to  teach 
that  nation  to  observe  mm  and  nature;  and 
in  the  particular  art  ot  landscape  painting, 
he  who  would  advance  its  j>erfection,  or  pro- 
mote its  patronaije,  mu>t  leiid  the  artist  from 
the  studio  into  the  field,  and  teach  men  in 
general  to  love  the  face  of  their  great 
mother,  and  to  know  it  when  they  see  it. 

And  now  to  bring  this  to  bear  upon  our 
immediate  subject.  We  claim  for  Mr.  Ras- 
kin an  honor  which  is  independent  of  every 
conventional  rule  and  every  professional  par- 
tiality— an  honor,  in  the  accordance  of  which 
all  men,  whether  professional  or  not,  and 
however  much  they  may  differ  fror*  him  in 
minor  points,  may  be  freely  invited  to  join  us. 
We  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  is  always  in  itself  good,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  by  awakening  a  love  for 
that  beauty,  and  leading  men  to  mark  and 
trace  it,  that  any  grand  advance  in  the  pub- 
lic promotion  and  consequent  perfecting  of 
true  art  can  occur.  We  therefore  claim  for 
Mr.  Ruskin,  from  all  men,  that  grateful 
honor  and  admiration  which  are  due   to  a 

freat  original  teacher  ;  and  from  practical 
evotees  of  art  an  acknowledgment  that, 
whatever  his  subordinate  opimons,  Ruskin 
has  devoted  his  life  to  fill  that  fountain  of 
public  appreciation  and  support  from  which 
they  all  must  draw.  We  talk  with  perfect 
deliberation  and  calmness  when  we  say,  that 
it  were  utter  injustice  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  an 
entire  mistaking  alike  o^  his  mission  to  his 
age  and  his  rank  among  distinguished  men, 
to  judge  him  primarily  by  his  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  any  school  of  art :  such 
criticism  may  very  fitly  follow  ;  but  we  think 
that,  ere  we  close,  we  shall  make  it  good, 
that,  when  first  taking  his  dimensions  and 
assigning  him  his  station,  the  only  true  and 
just  aspect  in  which  to  regard  him  is  that  of  a 
great  revealer  and  preacher  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  as  nature's  beauty  can  be  seen  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  for  the  present 
restrict  ourselves  to  this  ;  we  intend  to  dis- 
cuss no  farther  any  theories  of  beauty,  to 
supporter  combat  any  dogmas  of  the  schools; 
we  believe  all  men  will  bless  him,  be  he 
poet,  painter,  or  prose  writer,  who  opens 
their  eyes  to  any  glesTm  of  beauty  which 
they  saw  not  before  ;  and  we  think  Ruskin 
has  read  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  lesson  which,  if  they  read  it  aright, 
will  lead  them  to  discern  the  beauty  and 
fflory  of  this  universe  as  no  generation  ever 
did  before.  And  with  such  explanation  and 
assertion  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 


we  approach  our  task,  with  whatever  feel- 
ings of  self-distrust,  yet  with  a  certain  confi- 
dent gladness ;  for  we  know  that  we  are  to 
speak  of  one  of  whom  we  can  speak  boldly ; 
and  we  pretend  not  to  suppress  that  discipu- 
lar enthusiasm  which  is  needful  to  make  us 
feel  at  all  worthily  concerning  Ruskin,  and 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  to  expose 
its  grounds,  may  be  shared  in  by  all  men. 

Yet  it  were  incorrect  to  suppose  us  carried 
away  by  mere  delighted  admiration  of  Rus- 
kin's  genius,  or  disposed  to  agree  with  him 
on  all  points;  on  the  contrary,  we  dissent 
from  him  in  very  many,  and  must  express 
our  decided  difference  on  two  points  uncon- 
nected with  art.  Even  respecting  this  last, 
we  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  tone 
of  question  or  objection ;  but  we  must  waive 
it  all,  and  shall  do  little  more  than  record 
our  disagreement  with  him  even  on  those  two 
subjects  which  he  has  Jeft  his  chosen  path  to 
discuss. 

We  dissent  from  his  conclusions  on  eco- 
nomic and  ecclesiastical  matters.  His  views 
on  the  former,  expressed  in  volume  second  of 
''The  Stones  of  Venice,"  we  think  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  his  pamphlet  on  ''  Sbeepfolds*'  we 
consider  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  Our  space 
absolutely  forbids  our  joining  issue  with  him 
on  these  points ;  but  we  must  note  one  re- 
markable circumstance  in  his  treatment  of 
them,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  of  peculiar, 
somewhat  curious  significance,  and  to  throw 
ominous  conjecture  on  his  whole  success.  It 
is  the  fierce  emphasis,  the  impatient  hammer- 
ing dogmatism,  the  overbearing  declamation 
and  denunciation  which  characterize  his  style 
in  both  cases,  especially  in  the  latter.  There 
is  a  problem  at  present  agitating  men  and 
nations,  struggling  for  solution  with  a  volca- 
nic earnestness  and  energy,  voicing  itself  now 
in  the  six  points  of  Chartism,  now  in  the 
vague  groping  and  maundering  of  Socialism, 
and  now  in  the  word  •*  fire  "  from  the  brow 
of  the  barricade.  It  may  be  stated,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  as  the  defining  and  settlement  of 
the  relation  between  man  and  man  as  em- 
ployer and  employed,  in  our  age  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  intellects  of  the  age 
have  grappled  with  it,  with  but  doubtful  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Ruskin  alleges  all  to  be  wrong  in 
the  relation  referred  to,  but  nothing  is  to 
him  simpler  than  the  setting  all  right ;  and 
so  he  propounds,  with  unfiutering  decision, 
his  specific.  This  specific  seems  to  us  almost 
totally  null,  and  we  have  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter so  much  as  to  speak  somewhat  decidedly  ; 
but  Mr.  Ruskin  b  peremptory,  curt,  abso- 
j  lotely  confident.    In  his  tractate  on  church 
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affairs,  again,  the  matter  is  still  more  palpa- 
ble, and  still  more  wonderful ;  the  questions 
discussed  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult 
in  "  divinity."  Mr.  Ruskin  expressly  says, 
he  does  not  teach  "  divinity,  and  yet  he 
speaks  with  a  decision  and  impetuosity  that 
reminds  one  of  a  field- battery. 

An  extract  or  two  will  best  indicate  his 
general  tone.  •*  I  hold  the  resistance  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  to  Episcopacy 
to  be  unscriptural,  futile  and  schismatic." 
"  The  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  have 
not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  Episco- 
pacy." "  The  English  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  cut  the  term  •  priest '  entirely  out 
of  her  prayer-book."  "  There  would  be  then 
only  the  baptismal  question  left,  which  is 
one  of  words  rather  than  of  things,  and  might 
easily  be  settled  in  synod,  turning  the  refrac- 
tory clergy  out  of  their  offices,  to  go  to  Rome 
if  they  chose."  And  all  this  with  an  intima- 
tion that  **  divinity"  is  not  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
professes  to  teach  !  The  singular  point  is, 
that  on  his  own  subject,  however  unfaltering 
bis  decision,  he  ever  maintains  a  certain  im- 
perial calm;  in  *'The  Seven  Lamps"  there 
is  perhaps  more  of  haste  and  agitation  than 
m  "The  Modern  Painters;"  and  at  any  time 
be  may  send  a  side-blow  into  some  squadron 
of  critics  that  stands  in  his  way ;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  of  Thor's  summer  heat  and 
ethereal  radiance  that  he  reminds  us,  rather 
than  of  his  whitened  knuckles  and  *'•  sledge- 
bammer"  blows.  And  how  magnificently 
does  he  himself  proclaim  the  importance  of 
moderation,  and  the  grandeur  of  repose ! 
We  think  that  by  this  argument  alone,  and 
in  his  own  words,  Mr.  Ruskin*s  pamphlet  on 
"Sheepfolds"  might  be  lifted  and  winnowed, 
and  almost  blown  away.  The  truth  is,  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  power  in  his  own  department 
is  such  as  almost  necessarily  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  nearly  equal  power  in  any  other ; 
we  may  call  him  a  man  of  one  idea ;  but 
then  it  is  as  we  call  Victoria  queen  of  one 
empire. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  in  which 
we  shall  survey  Ruskin,  as  a  revealer  of  the 
beauty  of  nature.  We  shall  first  glance 
generally  at  this  love,  its  kind  and  sincerity, 
considering,  at  the  same  time,  the  language 
in^'which  he  gives  it  expression,  and  em- 
bodies what  it  has  revealed  to  him  ;  we  shall 
then  consider  his  precise  relation  to  this  age, 
as  one  of  ripe  science,  when,  as  some  men 
would  tell  us,  imagination  must  vanish  in  the 
full  light  of  knowledge,  poetry  die,  as  an  an- 
tiquated lady  whose  tales  cease  to  interest, 
and  the  world  be  clipped  into  a  Dutch  gar- 


den ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  inquire  in  what  atti- 
tude, while  proclaiminer  the  gospel  of  beauty, 
he  stands  to  the  gospel  of  truth.  We  shall 
thus,  we  think,  succeed  in  gaining  a  com- 
plete and  correct  idea  of  Ruskin,  in  those 
great  lineaments  on  which,  as  we  say,  must 
depend  the  quality  and  endurance  of  his 
fame. 

Ruskin's  devotion  to  nature  is  intense  and 
original ;  in  range,  though  not  free  from  pre- 
ference, it  may  be  declared  as  wide  as  nature; 
it  is  the  love  which  is  inborn,  and  independent 
of  external  influences;  which  is  evinced  not  in 
words  of  rapture  alone,  but  in  the  minute 
knowledge  which  only  love  can  give,  derived 
from  such  delighted  watching  as  can  be 
spoken  of  only  in  words  of  gladness.  When 
he  leaves  a  scene  of  beauty,  his  mind  retains 
its  traces,  as  the  calm  lake  retains  the  bank 
and  the  forest  in  its  bosom;  he  reminds  us  of 
that  in  Shelley  : 

"  Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 
To  the  dark  waterV  breast 
Its  everv  leaf  and  lineament." 

It  is  the  memory  of  love,  the  irtiest  and 
strongest  of  all. 

This  deep  and  genuine  love  of  nature  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  noblest  minds  ;  we  sus- 
pect no  mind  of  real  and  complete  greatness 
was  ever  destitute  of  it,  and  we  know  no  bet- 
ter test  of  nobleness  and  width  of  character. 
We  consider  it  also  almost  as  rare,  in  its  higher 
order,  as  the  minds  it  purifies  and  harmo- 
nizes. Its  order  and  degree  in  the  mind  of 
Ruskin  are  such  as  to  vindicate  for  him  at 
once  a  rank  among  a  select  and  separate  few 
of  the  sons  of  men.  We  know  of  extremely 
little  in  English  prose,  and  of  by  no  moans  a 
great  deal  in  English  poetry,  which  indicates 
so  much  of  that  knowledge  of  nature  which 
arises  from  observant  love,  as  is  eNinced  by 
countless  j^eparate  passages  in  the  works  of 
Ruskin.  These  are  somewhat  important  as- 
sertions, and  in  order  to  make  them  good,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  a  gen- 
uine love  of  nature,  as  well  as  compare  Rus- 
kin, in  this  legard,  with  one  or  two  of  our 
great  pictorial  writers. 

The  infallible  test  of  genuineness  in  love 
of  nature  is  its  inborn  and  self-forgetting  en- 
ergy— its  power,  as  it  were,  of  self-subi-ist- 
ence  independent  of  every  object  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  If  there  is  any  taint  of 
selfishness  in  what  professes  to  be  love  of 
nature,  it  is  so  far  vitiated,  and  may  to  such 
extent  be  pronounced  untrue  :  in  its  highest 
manifestations,  such  self-seeking  is  utterly 
annihilated.     Descending  to  particulars,  v^  e 
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would  say  that  there  is  some  defect,  more 
or  less  essential,  in  every  professed  admira- 
tion of  nature  which  exhibits- either  or  all  of 
the  following  three  characteristics  : 

If  the  pictures  given  of  nature's  beauty 
are  never  united  and  perceptible  wholes, 
these  pictures,  it  may  be  suspected,  have 
been  put  together  from  some  other  source 
than  actual  observation ;  that  the  ear  and 
not  the  eye  has  been  the  main  agent  in  the 
matter.  For  nature  dififers  from  science  and 
from  books  in  this  great  habitude — that  she 
never  gives  catnlogues,  that  she  always  pre- 
sents wholes.  From  any  scene  of  nature  a 
long  catalogue  could  be  made,  but  she  always 
^ves  us  one  picture.  This  is  self-evident, 
but  it  is  of  no  less  importance  on  that  ac- 
count; we  suppose  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  inborn  human  instinct  of  order,  it  is  it 
which  determines  the  first  axiomatic  necessi- 
ty in  every  work  of  art — that  it  be  a  united 
whole.  It  is  the  proof,  as  it  was  probably 
the  suggestion,  of  that  far-illumining  flash 
of  critical  insight  embodied  in  Coleridge's 
remark,  that  the  true  antithesis  was  not  poet- 
ry and  prose,  bat  poetry  and  science.  And 
it  is  almost  appalling  to  think  how  this  test 
hacks  and  hews  among  our  poetry.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  pictorial  powers  of  him 
whose  forte  was  description,  but  we  cannot 
illustrate  our  principle  better  than  by  citing 
the  following  lines  from  Byron : 

"Lo!  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes, 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen : 

•  •  *  *  « 

The  horrid  crags,  by  topp]ing  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain   moss  by  scorching  skies    em- 

brown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must 

weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unmuffled  deep. 
The  orange  lints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
Tne  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix*d  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 

low. 

We  think  we  are  not  over- bold  in  defying 
any  human  imagination  to  frame  a  picture 
from  this.  Every  thing  is  given  as  exactly  as 
may  be,  but  each  particular  might  have  been 
catalogued  in  a  statistical  account  of  the  en- 
virons of  Lisbon,  and,  so  catalogued,  would 
have  been  just  as  true  poetry  as  it  is  here. 
Were  this  poetry,  indeed,  its  production 
would  be  as  simple  a  matter  of  manufacture 
as  Latin  iambics  or  boots.  Let  any  handi- 
craftsman proceed  thus :    From  a  book  of 


travels,  construct  a  table  of  beautiful  pheno- 
mena, regulating  the  selection  by  certain 
easily-found  rules ;  then  take  your  rhyming- 
dictionary,  and  observe  that  palm  rhymes  to 
calm,  and  wan  to  swan,  and  bard  to  hard; 
finally,  number  ofif  the  several  details  of  your 
catalogue  into  lines  of  ten  syllables  each, 
leaving,  for  variety,  twelve  syllables  at  fixed 
intervals;  tack  on  your  rhymes,  and  com- 
mence to  sing. 

Unity  in  picturing  is  attained  in  one  of  two 
ways :  Either  some  grand  feature  is  seised, 
and  the  effect  trusted  to  its  power  of  evoking 
a  sufficient  imaginative  power  in  the  reader 
to  fill  out  the  rest ;  or  all  the  main  features 
are  detailed,  but  with  such  guiding  lights 
that  a  comparatively  weak  imagination,  if  it 
only  looks  long  enough,  can  discern  the  scene. 
The  first  manner  is  well  enough  illustrated 
by  Wordsworth's  line, 

"  The  peerless  Edinborough,  throned  on  crags.** 

In  this  no  more  than  one  slance  is  given* 
but  to  a  man  of  any  power  of  imagination^  it 
is  enough  to  show  him  the  queenly  city 
whose  dwelling*  is  in  the  munition  of  rocks. 
Of  the  second,  it  were  not  a  reckless  asser- 
tion to  say,  that  Tennyson  is  the  greatest 
master  that  ever  lived;  his  imagination  is 
almost  infallible,  and  he  puts  in  tint  after 
tint  with  slow  and  delicate  elaboration,  as  if 
he  did  not  consider  the  reader  worthy  of 
adding  a  gem  to  his  portrait  or  a  flower  to 
his  landscape.  His  picture  of  the  edifice  in 
the  "  Palace  of  Art"  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
this  style  of  delineation  we  know.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Tennyson  is  so  often  called 
obscure ;  men  will  not  patiently  look  and  look» 
until  every  pillar  gradually  comes  into  its 
own  fixed  place,  and  the  golden  mist,  in 
which  the  structure  seemed  at  first  envel- 
oped, is  seen  to  be  crystalline.  When  this  is 
duly  considered,  Tennyson  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  clearest  of  all  poets. 

The  next  test  by  which  we  would  detecr 
vitiation,  is  an  iteration  of  commonplaces  and 
conventional  beauties,  or  a  morbid  clinging  to 
one  or  two  phenomena.  It  is  a  characte 
ristic  inseparable  from  nature,  that  it  displays 
what  we  may  call  suggestive  infinity.  We 
invite  the  reader  to  make  any  original  obser- 
vation on  nature,  and  to  discover  for  himself 
whether  that  one  original  look  will  not  open 
up  realms  of  beauty  and  regions  of  thought 
very  different  from  and  far  wider  than  those 
which  he  has  entered  through  books.  Or, 
as  he  has  been  reading  descriptions  of  nature 
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all  his  days,  let  him  just  note  the  individual 
features  of  the  next  sunset,  or  even  a  cloud 
or  tree  he  may  see,  and  reflect  whether  he 
ever  in  his  life  met  with  precisely  the  same 
features  in  a  book.  Morning  was  known  to 
he  rosy-fingered  in  the  days  of  Homer;  but 
ever  since  then  she  has  had  a  new  and  a 
separate  smile  at  each  arising  to  waken  the 
flowers  and  the  larks ;  and  ever  since  then,  as 
she  stepped  along,  the  welcoming  Ocean  has 
wreathed  his  foam  into  new  broidery  of  roses 
and  gold  for  her  feet.  No  poet  ever  existed 
▼ith  Spring  by  her  own  fountains  and  in  her 
own  woods,  without  her  reveah'ng  to  him 
some  secret  which  she  never  told  before. 
When  the  sun  at  eventide  flinfi;s  among  the 
clouds,  as  Richter  tells  us  in  his  fashion,  the 
brush  with  which  he  has  been  paihting  the 
world  during  the  day,  he  never  does  so  with- 
out bringing  out  some  new  stroke  of  beauty, 
or  of  grandeur,  or  at  lowest  of  variety,  which 
was  never  dreamed  of  before.  Winter  bears 
his  part  in  nature's  orchestra  and  in  nature's 
pageantry,  by  a  perpetually  new  music  in 
his  storms,  and  a  new  wreathing  of  his  cata- 
racts, and  a  new  painting  of  his  frost wor ft ; 
even  Autumn,  which  is  Summer  meeting 
Death  with  a  smile,  is  ever  new  in  its  love- 
liness. All  men  who  have  read  long  in  God's 
book  of  nature  have  continued  to  see  fresh 
wonders  on  its  every  page ;  and  it  is  only  to 
the  incurious,  irreverent,  animal  gaze  that  all 
is  a  confused  and  phantasmagoric  daub.  If, 
then,  a  writer  perceives  merely  that  the 
sun  is  grand,  and  the  morning  beautiful,  and 
is  not  driven,  whether  he  will  or  no,  into 
originality,  you  may  question  the  sincerity  or 
the  power  of  his  love  of  nature. 

Once  more :  that  man  bus  at  best  a  feeble 
and  perverted  devotion  to  nature,  who  is 
morbidlv  conscious  in  his  observations,  who 
does  it  all  for  a  purpose,  who  has  his  note- 
book to  jot  down  impressions  and  similes. 
Foster's  love  of  nature  was  in  his  youth,  as 
genuine  and  strong  as  any  other  part  of  his 
noble  and  powerful  nature;  but  be  schooled 
his  observation  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
wandering  gleam  of  beauty,  no  **  living  flash 
of  light,"  could  come  across  his  mind,  with- 
out his  impaling  it,  and  leaving  it  on  his 
page,  a  dead  fla^h  of  light,  its  fresh  beauty 
and  influence  gone.  We  fear  there  is  a  certain 
measure  of  this  defect,  a  certain  mixture  of 
this  taint,  in  a  promising  school  of  contem- 
poraneous poetry.  We  shall  not  make  any 
remark  which  might  lead  its  members  to 
think  we  looked  upon  them  with  any  other 
aspect  than  that  of  encouragement  and  ap- 
plause; yet    we  must  warn    them  against 


regarding  nature  as  a  mere  assortment  of 
similes,  a  mere  hot-house,  or  flower-garden, 
or  color-shop,  -where  is  the  most  extensive 
stock  of  ornamental  goods  for  the  dressing 
of  dolls  and  the  painting  of  glass.  Nature 
must  be  loved  for  her  own  sake ;  that  old 
jealousy  of  the  Muses  was  significant  1  '^  Per- 
suasion,^' says  Jeremy  Taylor, ''  enters  like  a 
sunbeam,  gently  and  without  violence ;  and 
open  but  the  window,  and  draw  the  curtain, 
and  the  Sun  of  righteousness  will  enlighten 
your  darkness."  So  is  it  in  the  natural  world. 
As  Shelley  floated  down  the  Thames,  watch- 
ing the  boughs,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sun- 
beams ;  and  while  thatpoem,  which  is  per- 
haps the  loveliest  and  the  grandest  succes- 
sion of  nature's  pageants  that  ever  were 
marshalled  by  harmony  and  wrapped  in 
music,  was  flowing  in  upon  his  soul,  was  he, 
think  you,  in  a  position  to  make  notes  re- 
specting the  tints  of  the  million-colored 
bow,  or  to  coax  his  ingenuity  into  meta- 
phoric  conceit  about 

That  orbed  maiden, 
With  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon  ? 

No ;  sympathy  had  thrown  open  the  gates 
of  his  soul,  and  the  more  than  magical  re- 
tinue entered.  The  human  mind  may  direct 
its  observations,  and  we  believe  a  sound  cul- 
ture can  be  applied  in  all  cases ;  but  we  must 
have  unconsciousness  in  the  beginning,  and 
there  must  be  loving  observation  for  nature's 
own  sake  at  every  stage. 

By  whatever  test  we  try  Ruskin's  love  of 
nature,  we  find  it  to  be  true  and  of  mighty 
power. 

Is  it  narrow  or  partial,  fixing  upon  certain 
phenomena,  and  avoiding  others  ?  It  is  uni- 
versal to  an  extent  which  surely  was  never 
equalled  by  any  prose  writer  save  Richter. 
Listen  to  his  description  of  the  sea,  and  you 
think  he  roust  have  spent  his  life  watching 
the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  its  garlanded 
summer  waves,  and  the  tortured  rolling  of 
its  wintry  billows  ;  follow  his  eye  as  it  ranges 
over  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky,  and  you 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  days 
and  his  weeks  must  have  been  given  to 
trace  the  faint  streaks  of  the  cirri,  lying  like 
a  soft  maiden's  huir  along  the  blue,  and  to 
observe  the  sun  touching  them  with  gold  and 
•*  vermilion"  for  his  tent  at  eventide ;  of 
forests,  of  mountains,  of  valleys,  he  can  tell 
with  the  same  loving  minuteness  and  the  same 
poetic  breadth.  To  him,  as  to  very  few 
writers  that  we  have  ever  known,  his  own 
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test  can  be  applied  with  triumphant  result. 
"Our  purity  of  taste,"  he  says,  "  is  best  tested 
by  its  universality ;  for  if  we  can  only  admire 
this  thing  or  that,  we  may  be  sure  that  our 
cause  for  liking  is  of  a  finite  and  false  nature. 
But,  if  we  can  perceive  beauty  in  every  thing 
of  God's  doing,  we  may  argue  that  we  have 
reached  tlie  true  perception  of  its  universal 
laws." 

Is  his  admiration  of  nature  acquired  or 
assumed,  and  consciously  applied  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  criticise  acceptably  ? 
Such  constant,  passionate,  all-embracmg  love 
never  was  acquired  ;  and  that  it  grew  up 
unconsciously  and  in  childhood,  we  have  the 
following  testimony  by  himself,  the  more  sat- 
isfying that  it  is  indirect : — "  There  was  never 
yet  the  child  of  any  promise  (so  far  as  the 
theoretic  faculties  are  concerned)  but  awaked 
to  the  sense  of  beauty  with  the  first  gleam 
of  reason;  and  I  suppose  there  are  few 
among  those  who  love  nature  otherwise  than 
by  profession  and  at  second-hand,  who  look 
not  back  to  their  youngest  and  least-learned 
days  as  those  of  the  most  intense,  supersti- 
tious, insatiable,  and  beatific  perception  of 
her  splendors."  .  He  goes  on  to  quote  Words- 
worth's well-known  passage  respecting  the 
impressions  upon  youth  of  that  celestial  light 
in  which  nature  is  in  early  days  apparelled. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  young  Ruskin  al- 
most entranced  by  the  beatific  vision  of  that 
light. 

When  we  apply  the  test  which  we  first 
mentioned — that  which  refers  to  unity  of  de- 
lineation— we  are  led  directly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Mr.  Ruskin's  style.  It  is  one  of 
those  styles  which  may  be  analyzed,  and  de- 
fined, and  objected  to,  but  never  accounted 
for ;  it  is  a  gift  of  expression  amounting  to 
the  poetic,  and  reminds  us  sadly  that  our 
greatest  poets  at  present  write  in  prose.  We 
strongly  suspect  the  first  and  most  important 
question  for  critics  in  all  decisions  regarding 
style,  is,  whether  or  no  it  is  genuine :  we 
think  much  time  and  pnins  is  absolutely 
wasted  in  pointing  out  faults  and  suggesting 
improvements;  for,  too  generallv,  the  very 
characteristic  selected  as  a  fault  is  the  deter- 
mining quality  and  radical  beauty  of  all. 
You  will  hear  Ruskin  charged  with  verbiage 
and  bombast;  and  there  is  no  piece  of  non- 
sense thriving  so  well  at  present,  and  obtrud- 
ing in  so  many  directions  its  lackered  front, 
as  that  which  objects  mannerism  to  such 
men  as  Macaulay,  or  Carlyle,  or  Tennyson. 
If  mannerism  is  affected,  it  is,  prima  facie, 
null  and  void;  the  mannerist  of  this  order 
confesses  that  his  being  is  an  echo  or  worse, 


and  has  not  heart  enough,  the  coward,  to 
wear  his  own  feathers,  rather  than  another 
man's  plumes.     But  every  man  of  a  very 
high  order  that  ever  lived  had  a  mannerism, 
whether  of  acting   or  writing.     He  were  a 
sapient  critic  who  would  regret  that  Homer 
sung  so  much  about  battles,  that  Dante  was 
so  adamantine,  or  that  Milton  never  aban* 
doned  the  majesty  of  his  port.     An  assumed 
mannerism  is  the   worst  of  errors ;   a  true 
mannerism  is  nature's  proof  that,  from  the 
storehouse  of  her  infinitude,  she  has  sent  us 
another   original  mind.     That  all  men  and 
styles  have  flaws,  we  need  scarce  pause  to 
admit ;  our  assertion  is,  that  the  error  is  fatal 
in  criticism  which  considers  a  style  otherwise 
than  as  a  whole,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  se- 
lect that  quality  whose   prominence  is  the 
characteristic,  and   without  which   the  style 
were  different,  for  special  reprobation.     Now 
it  is  just  his  amazmg  plenitude  of  vocables 
which  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic — 
the  mannerism — of  Ruskin's  style ;  no  man 
can  read  three  of  his  pages  without  discern- 
ing that,  as  Foster  said  of  Coleridge,   the 
whole  congregation  of  English  words  are  at 
his  command  ;  his  memory  for  words  seems 
as  natural  and  as  wide  as  his  sympathy  for 
beauty.     Here,  then,  is  a  handle  for  a  brain- 
racked  critic  ;  he  has  deeply  to  regret  that 
this  able  writer  should   be  carried  away  by 
his  fatal  facility :  he  must  entreat  him  to  re- 
strain his  exuberance,  and  then  no  one  will 
more  gladly  recognize  his  excellence  than  the 
spare  and  spectacled  little  man.     Verbiage 
occurs    when    there   are  more   words   than 
things,  when  you  have  strings  of  adjectives 
that  signify  nothing.     If  a  man's  abundance 
of  vocables  is  used  by  him  with  p'-ecision  and 
skill,  to  Hccuse  him  of  verbiage  is  absolutely 
the  same  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  accuse  a 
painter  of  meretricious   adornment,  because 
he  gave  us  ten  marvellously  blended  tints  to 
express  the  melting  of  one  rainbow  color  into 
another,   where  a  sign-painter   would   have 
given  you  two  strokes  of  yellow  and  red  ;  or 
to  accuse  a  musician  of  indefinite  redundance 
because  his  instrument  has  more  notes  than 
your  own  piano.     If  the  colors  are  flung  on 
indiscriminately,  the  picture  must  be  a  daub, 
however  many  its  hues ;  if  the  notes  make 
one  confused  jingle,  there   is  no  harmony, 
however  many  notes  there  may  be ;  but  the 
more  colors,  the  better,  provided  they  are 
laid  on  with  delicacy  and  power ;  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  notes,  the  more  pre- 
cious the  music,  if  every  note  is   made  to 
express  some  hitherto  unknown  tenderness  or 
power  of  feeling.      Ruskin^s  command   of 
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words  is  extremely  great,  yet  we  unhesitat-  J 
ingly  aver  that  it  is  nowise  so  extraordinary 
as  the  skill  with  which  he  can  apply  it.  We 
of  coarse  do  not  claim  for  him  exemption 
from  error ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  care  not 
to  confess  that  Ruskin's  power  of  using  his 
words  to  bring  out  every  tint  and  every  line 
16  to  us  well-nigh  inconceivable.  He  can 
make  you  see  the  sunbeams  flickering  and 
dancing  on  the  leaves,  and  the  very  spring 
and  prancing  of  the  waves  ;  he  can  paint  to 
your  eye  the  wreathing  of  the  mist,  and 
ewery  humor  and  caprice  of  the  sky,  and  you 
turn  round  and  say,  he  is  verbose  and  bom- 
bastic !  Another  piece  of  plausible  non- 
sense which  .occasionally  takes  to  wandering 
through  our  magazines  is,  that  a  style  should 
abound  in  substantives,  and  that  the  adjec- 
tive, used  abundantly,  induces  laxity  and 
feebleness.  This  is  nonsense,  because  it  ex- 
presses merely  one  phase  of  truth,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  false.  A  style  where  adjec- 
tives are  put  in  for  sound,  and  there  are  few 
substantives  round  which  they  cling,  is  a 
body  where  the  bones  are  gristle ;  a  ttyle 
where  substantives  abound,  in  scientific  order 
and  bareness,  is  a  gaunt  thing  of  skin  and 
bone ;  a  style  where  the  facts  are  stated 
clearly,  and  there  is  plenty  of  them,  but 
where  every  quality  of  beauty — every  shade 
of  delicacy — every  breath  of  life — is  ex- 
pressed by  fitly-chosen  adjective,  is  a  body 
that  has  the  strength  of  bones,  the  elastic 
pliancy  of  muscle,  and  the  breathing  beauty 
of  life.  The  expression  of  this  is  its  proof. 
It  is  rendered  manifest,  besides,  by  th^  fact 
that  an  original  style  is  mainly  to  be  known 
by  its  favorite  adjectives.  You  will  find  De 
Quincey  throwing  around  certain  adjectives 
that  he  loves,  a  charm  you  never  imagined 
them  to  possess ;  Shelley  is  not  weak  when 
he  paints  us  the  really  *'  charmed  cup  ** 

"  Of    foaming,  and    sparkling,  and  murmuring 
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Carlyle^s  style  is  not  feeble  for  all  its  adjec- 
tives, because  every  one  is  alive,  and  speaks 
from  the  page.  By  the  term  adjective,  we 
of  course  intend  to  indicate  all  words  that 
qualify  or  define.  When  Carlyle  speaks  of  a 
"  snow  and  rose-bloom  maiden,"  he  uses  as 
distinct  an  adjective  as  if  he  said  lovely. 
Ruskin,  sure  enough,  is  not  deficient  in  facts  ; 
it  is  because  of  the  multitude  of  his  facts 
that  he  must  multiply  his  adjectives ;  it  is 
because  he  has  watched  the  expression  of 
nature's  infinitude,  that  he  finds  even  his 
marvelloofi  command  of  descriptive  diction 


fall  short.  He  is  indeed  a  mighty  colorist ; 
but  he  draws  as  well  as  he  colors.  We  mean 
to  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  works  ere  we  close  this  paper ;  but  our 
space  compels  us  to  be  very  sparing  in  our 
selection,  and  to  illustrate  by  each  more 
points  than  one.  But  we  invite  our  readers 
to  test  the  truth  of  our  remarks  by  looking 
at,  for  we  can  scarce  say  reading,  the  follow- 
ing pictures : — the  Campanjna  of  Rome  under 
evening  light,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  **  Modern  Painters  ;"  that  passage 
on  the  effects  of  light  and  storm  among  the 
Alps,*  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  cha- 
racterize by  an  epithet,  but  which  we  cannot, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  with  tliat  fulness  of 
meaning  in  which  Ruskin  would  use  it,  by 
the  simple  one,  natural ;  the  opening  para- 
graph to  his  chapter  on  sky-scenery  ;  the 
commencement  of  chapter  sixth  in  '*  The 
Lamps  of  Architecture  ;*'  and  at  least  fifty 
similar,  if  not  equal,  passages  ;  after  reading 
these,  let  him  say  which  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful— Ruskin's  command  of  color,  or«  his 
power  and  precision  in  laying  it  on.  We  re- 
peat, that  we  do  not  regard  Mr.  Ruskin's 
style  as  flawless,  and  we  Know  well  that,  if 
any  of  its  qualities  were  grafted  on  the  style 
of  a  different  mind,  distortion  would  be  the 
result.  But,  whatever  our  personal  opinion 
of  certain  passages,  we  cannot  so  far  assure 
ourselves  that  such  is  not  merely  idiosyncra- 
tic preference,  as  to  enable  us  to  object;  and 
we  think  there  is  no  more  glaring  instance  of 
critical  presumption  than  the  tendering  of 
advice  in  the  case  of  any  such  style.  Whether 
it  is  that  he  paints  the  face  of  nature  herself, 
or  whether  it  is  that  he  adds  an  imaginative 
glory  of  his  own,  we  think  his  gorgeousness 
equalled  by  his  delicacy,  and  his  utmost  ex- 
uberance governed  by   aw. 

By  every  test,  then,  that  we  can  devise, 
by  continual  irresistible  perception  of  nature's 
unity,  by  universality  of  sympathy,  by  un- 
consciousness of  operation,  we  find  Ruskin's 
love  of  nature  to  be  true  and  powerful. 
But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  any 
one  who  does  not  know  his  works  an  ade- 
quate idea  at  once  of  the  intensity  of  his  love, 
and  the  unwearying,  all-tracing  power  of  his 
observation.  He  takes  you  to  the  mountains 
and  the  clouds,  to  the  meadow  and  the  lake, 
to  the  ocean  and  the  rock;  ever  and  anon 
you  exclaim,  "  Yes,  that  is  true,  I  have  seen 
that,  though  never  so  clearly  until  now  ;  and 
I  must  believe  that  much  which  I  have  not 
seen  is  true,  both  because  of  what  I  have 
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seen,  and  becanse,  when  I  turn  mj  eye  from 
your  page  to  nature's,  I  meet  with  constant 
confirmation  of  your  words."  All  great 
things  are  known  by  their  rareness  either  in 
kind  or  in  degree,  and  great  men  are  pro- 
nounced so  by  their  rare  qualities  ;  we  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Rus- 
kin's  love  of  nature,  his  power  of  observation, 
and  his  marvellous  expression,  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  be  called  great. 

We  find  ourselves  compelled  to  omit  that 
comparison,  which  we  wished  to  have  drawn, 
between  Ruskin's  love  of  na  ure  and  his  pic- 
torial powers,  and  those  of  certain  other  great 
English  writers ;  we  may  just  refer   to  the 
only  two  who  in  the   present  day  can   be 
named  alonsr  with  him — ^Wilson  and  Carlyle. 
We  set  notlluskin  on  a  level  with  these  men, 
on  the  whole,  but  he  can  well  bear  compari- 
son with  them  here.     Wilson's  ''  great  flash- 
ing eye"  has  often  gleamed  with  a  brighter 
radiance  as  it  opened  on  some  new  glory  of 
nature ;  his  description  of  mountain  scenes, 
and  a  few  kindred  appearances,  are  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  even  in  conception ;  but  his 
range,  so  much  wider  elsewhere,  is  necessa- 
rily far  narrower  here  than  Ruskin's.     Car- 
lyle's  love  of  nature  is  loyal  and  deep ;  he 
could  never  have  written  •*  Sartor  Resartus," 
or  many  passages  in  his  other  works,  were  it 
not  so ;  but  his  subject  is  men,  and  he  has 
expressly  denounced  the  painting  of  nature's 
face  for  its  own  expression,  and  that,  by  the 
way,  immediately  after  one  of  the  grandest 
pieces  of  mountain  scenery  in  English  poetic 
prose. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  Ruskin 
leaves  both  Carlyle  and  Wilson  behind,  and 
challenges  comparison  with  Richter.  This 
we  shall  discover  as  we  proceed  to  his  second 
great  characteristic  as  a  revealer  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  which  has  direct  reference  to  the 
present  era  of  the  world. 

This  time  is  scientific,  as  no  time  ever  was. 
It  is  but  a  very  quiet  metaphor  now  to  say, 
that  Science  sets  her  feet  upon  the  world  be- 
neath us,  gazes  upward  to  the  stars,  whose 
secrets  she  knows,  looks  around  her  on  the 
known  and  examined  earth,  from  where  her 
sons  have  just  penetrated  the  ice  deemed 
eternally  closed,  to  the  cactus  hedges  and 
bright- flowered  fields  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  casts  her  glance  backwards  over  ages 
and  epochs,  to  watch  the  fair  earth  emerging 
from  the  womb  of  darkness  and  fire,  to  be  a 
home  for  the  God-seeing  creature  man. 
There  are  no  Isles  of  the  Blessed  now — no 
Atlantis  even  in  imagination  now.  Men,  it 
would   seem,  had  ceased  to   wonder,   and 


merely  looked.    Geology  tells  you  the  forms 
of  the  mountains ;    meteorology  guesses  at 
the  balancing  of  the  clouds  ;  and  the  light- 
ning goes  faster  and  farther,  as  the  slave  of 
man,  than  it  ever  went  when  it  dwelt  alone 
in  the  thunder-cloud.     The  beasts  of  the  for- 
est have  been  watched  and  classified  ;    the 
flowers  of  the  field  are  named  and  known ; 
the  very  rainbows  that  the  sun  from  time  im- 
memorial had  wreathed  in  the  mist  and  foam 
of  Orinoco,  have  been   looked  upon  by  the 
eye  of  Science.     It  became  clear  that  fact 
and  fiction  were  changing  their  relations,  and 
many  said  that  imagination  must  decay,  and 
mankind  fling  away,  in  the  full  light  of  their 
knowledge,  that  mantle  of  poetry  which  had 
shielded  them   in  their  ignorance.     It  was 
manifest  that  the  old  imag^  must  be  cast 
away   one   by   one — that    mountain   waves 
must  go  with  the  tales  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  lion  be  probably  compelled  to  abdicate 
his  preeminence  as  a  type  of  valor.     The 
problem  that  presented  itself  was  simple  in 
statement : — Was  it  possible  to  throw  the 
garb  of  poetic  beauty,  to  strike  into  poetic 
unity  and  life,  the  multitudinous  details  of 
science  ?    We  claim  for  Ruskin  and  another, 
of  whose  merits  we  may  on«  day  speak  at 
length,  the  honor  of  having  practically  solved 
the  problem  :   they  have  shown  in  Britain 
what   Richter  showed    in    Germany — that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  mind  of  man  to  make 
science  merely  a  new  elevati6n    from  which 
to  gaze  afresh  on  the  beautiful.     We  ofler 
the  following  passages  as  the  substantiation 
of  the  fact : 

"The  charts  of  the  world  which  have  been 
drawn  up  by  modern  science  have  thrown  into  a 
narrow  space  the  expression  of  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  one  pic- 
torial enough  to  enable  the  spectator  to  imagine 
the  kind  of  contrast  in  physical  character  which 
exists  between  northern  and  southern  countries. 
We  know  the  difference  in  detail,  but  we  have 
not  that  broad  glance  and  grasp  which  would  en- 
able us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulness.  We  know 
that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the 
Apennines ;  but  we  do  not  enough  conceive  for 
ourselves  that  variegated  mosaic  of  the  world's 
surface  which  a  bird  sees  in  its  migration — that 
difference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian 
which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far  off*,  as 
they  lean  upon  the  sirocco  wind.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  try  *o  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level 
of  their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  ly- 
ing beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake,  and  all  its 
ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun :  here 
and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  gray  stain 
of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and 
here  and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano 
smoke,  surrounded  by  its  circle  of  ashes ;  but  for 
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the  most  part  a  great  peacefulness  of  light,  Syria 
and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of 
golden  pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  chased,  as  we 
Btoop  nearer  to  them,  with  bossy  beaten-work  of 
mountain  chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced 
gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  with  frankincense, 
mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange,  and 
plumy  palm,  that  abate  with  their  gray-green 
shadows  the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks,  and  of 
the  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand. 
Then  let  ns.pa88  farther  towards  the  north,  until 
we  see  the  orient  colors  change  gradually  into  a 
vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of 
Switzerland,  and  poplar  valleys  of  France,  and 
dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and  Carpathians, 
stretch  from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire^to  those  of  the 
Volga,  eeen  through  clefts  in  gray  swirls  of  rain- 
cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks, 
spreading  low  along  the  pasture  lands:  and  then, 
farther  north  still,  to  see  the  earth  heave  into 
mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor, 
boniering  with  a  broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple 
that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  and  splintering  into 
irregular  and  grisly  islands,  amidst  the  northern 
teas,  beaten  by  storm,  and  chilled  by  ice-drift, 
and  tormented  by  furious  pulses  of  contending 
tide,  Dutil  the  roots  of  the  last  forests  fail  from 
among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the  hunger  of  the 
north  wind  bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness ; 
and,  at  last,  the  wall  of  ice,  durable  like  iron,  sets, 
death-like,  its  white  teeth  against  as  out  of  the 
polar  twilight.  And  having  once  traversed  in 
thought  this  gradation  of  the  zoned  iris  of  the 
earth  in  all  its  material  vastness,  let  us  go  down 
nearer  to  it,  and  watch  the  parallel  change  in  the 
belt  of  animal  life :  the  multitudes  of  swift  and 
brilliant  creatures  that  glance  in  the  air  and  sea, 
or  tread  the  sands  of  the  southern  zone;  striped 
zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents 
and  birdii  arraved  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Let  us 
contrast  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  color  and 
swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped 
strength,  and  shaggy  covering,  and  dusky  plum- 
age of  the  northern  tribes ;  contrast  the  Arabian 
horse  with  the  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard 
with  the  wolf  and  bear,  the  antelope  with  the  elk, 
the  bird  of  Paradise  with  the  osprey ;  and  then, 
sabmissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws  by 
which  the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears  are  ruled 
throughout  their  being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but 
rejoice  in  the  expression  by  man  of  his  own  rest 
in  the  statutes  of  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
Let  as  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets 
side  by  side  the  burning  gems,  and  smoothes  with 
soft  sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect 
a  ceaseless  sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudless 
sky  :  but  not  with  less  reverence  let  us  stand  by 
him  when,  with  rough  strength  and  hurried 
stroke,  he  smites  an  uncouth  animHtlon  out  of  the 
rocks  which  fie  has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of 
the  moorland,  and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air 
the  pile  of  iron  buttress  and  rugged  wall,  instinct 
with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and  way- 
ward as  the  northern  sea  ;  creations  of  ungainly 
shape  and  ri^id  limb,  but  full  of  wolfish  lifd  ;  fierce 
as  the  winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  the 
clouds  that  shade  them." 


We  may,  in  passing,  remark  that  this  pas- 
sage is  amply  sufiicient  to  make  good  every 
particular  of  commendation  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Ruskin's  style,  and  to  ex- 
pose irresistibly  the  glaring  absurdity  of  ap- 
plying to  such  lang^uage  the  terms  bombast 
or  verbiage.  We  nave  bombast  when  the 
sound  far  exceeds  the  sense,  when  the  labor 
is  mountainous  and  the  birth  small,  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  loud  and  the  alms-deed  is 
paltry  ;  but,  provided  you  watch  nature, 
you  will  find  that  vour  utmost  effort  and 
your  last  word  will  be  needed  to  paint  her 
face,  at  once  in  the  grandeur  of  its  expres- 
sion and  the  definite  truth  of  its  lines.  We 
have  verbiage,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
when  there  is  an  accumulation  of  words,  and 
no  picture  formed  by  their  juxtaposition. 
There  is  no  touch  of  bombast  in  the  descrip- 
tion we  have  read,  because  there  is  no  grand- 
eur  added  to  the  face  of  the  world  ;  and 
those  glories  of  its  smiles  or  frowns,  which 
would  have  struck  other  men  into  impotent 
silence,  are  simply  arrested  and  brought 
upon  his  page  for  ever  by  Ruskin.  To  talk  of 
verbiage  is  absurd,  because  the  vast  picture 
is  one  clear  indivisible  whole,  and  the  man 
who  cannot  see  it  may  never  expect  to  de- 
rive higher  pleasure  from  poetic  delineation 
than  he  receives  from  a  catalogue  or  a  map. 
There  is  the  revealing  radiance  of  a  most  no- 
ble imagination  thrown  over  the  whole  scene, 
and  yet  almost  every  word  is  scientifically 
precipe ;  that  epithet,  plumy,  applied  to  a 
palm,  is  a  picture  in  itself,  and  no  botanist 
could  invent  a  more  strictly  correct  term. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  grand  fact  which 
makes  this  picture  one  actually  characteristic 
of  our  century — the  union  it  exhibits  of  per- 
fect knowledge  with  poetic  beauty.  Every 
one  must  have  read  a  certain  number  of  those 
flights  or  rides  round  the  world  which  have 
been  a  favorite  subject  with  certain  of  our 
modern  poets;  and  no  one  who  has  read 
*'  Festus  can  have  forgotten  that  wild  ride  of 
the  hero  and  Lucifer  round  the  world,  upon 
the  spirited  horses  Terror  and  Darkness.  But 
let  them  compare  any  of  these  with  Ruskin's 
picture,  and  say  whether  it  is  superior  to  the 
latter,  we  say  not  in  scientific  truth,  but  in 
imaginative  beauty.  We  cannot  survey  that 
picture  without,  on  the  one  band,  knowing 
more  than  we  ever  did  before  of  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  world  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
having  a  more  intense  feeling  than  ever  before 
of  its  varied,  yet  symmetrical  grandeur.  And 
so  it  has  been  proved,  that  nature's  own 
beauty  surpasses  that  which  man  in  his  igno- 
rance of  her  could  imagine;  and  ya^  ♦*'-♦ 
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when  man  does  first  reverently  examine  and 
accurately  know  the  dwelling-place  which 
Qod  has  built  for  him,  it  is  his  kingly  power 
and  privilege  to  cast  over  it  a  new  mantle  of 
uniting  beauty,  woven  by  those  sympathies 
and  that  imagination  which  God  has  given 
him. 

Had  Ruskin  lived  in  any  former  age,  his 
fame  would  have  been  established  by  his 
rarely  wide  sympathies  and  his  rarely  pow- 
erful observation ;  but  the  nineteenth  century 
furnished  him  with  a  peculiar  work,  peculiar, 
at  least,  in  Britain,  which  he  has  accomplished 
in  a  way  to  make  the  publication  of  his  writ- 
ings an  epoch  in  our  literature.  With  the 
eye  of  Wilson  and  the  sincerity  of  Carlyle, 
and  with  a  nature  whose  distinguishing  cha- 
racteiistic  is  bis  love  of  the  beautiful  in  natu- 
ral objects,  he  has  a  science  of  which  neither 
Wilson  nor  Carlyle  has  a  trace.  His  works 
are  the  vindication  of  his  own  grand  principle, 
that  nature's  loveliness  can  never  be  exhaust- 
ed by  science,  and  show  that,  if  the  old  poetry 
felt  its  inability  to  light  the  new  chambers  of 
the  world  opened  up  By  science,  it  was  that 
its  torch  was  weak,  and  not  that  the  cham- 
bers were  bare  or  prosaic.  Science,  deter- 
mined of  will,  but  with  the  vision  only  of  a 
miner,  and  a  faint  lamp  that  cast  light  only 
on  her  own  footsteps,  indefatigably  made  her 
way  into  caverned  chambers  unvisiled  before; 
she  counted  the  gems  one  by  one,  and  said 
that  they  were  severally  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  which  imagination  had  formerly 
dreamed.  Richter  in  Germany,  and  Ruskin, 
and,  shall  we  add,  Hugh  Miller,  in  Britain, 
took  up  boldly  the  torch  of  imagination,  and 
entered  those  caverns  with  its  irradiating 
flame,  and  suddenly  the  whole  kindled  into 
one  dazzling  blaze  of  gold  veins  and  precious 
stones.  But  one  thincr  now  remains :  to  throw 
over  science  the  robe  of  music — to  set  the 
knowledge  of  Ruskin  to  the  melody  of  Shel- 
ley. This  has  not  yet  been  done ;  he  who 
will  do  it,  in  the  perfect  calmness  of  perfect 
power,  will  be  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived.  But  we  think  we  have  shown  that 
Ruskin  deserves  the  name  of  great. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  highest  as- 
pect of  Ruskin's  character,  to  that  all-per- 
vading characteristic  of  his  writings  to  which 
most  of  all  they  owe  their  originality  and  their 
worth.  We  no  longer  consider  him  intellec- 
tually ;  we  now  regard  his  moral  grandeur. 
The  all-pervading  characteristic  to  which  we 
now  call  attention  is  his  Christianity.  Con- 
sider and  understand  this,  and  you  have  the 
key  to  every  thing  in  Ruskin's  character  and 
writings.    Incapable^  from  earnestness  and 


power  of  mind,  to  become  a  mere  collector, 
or  admirer,  or  to  shake  away  that  intimation 
which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  hearts  of  such  men  as  Ruskin, 
that  he  came  into  this  universe  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  not  to  grimace  and  simper,  and 
write  honeyed  or  gilded  twaddle,  it  was  a 
necessity  of  his  nature  that  he  should  find 
some  sphere  in  which  he  could  work  and  feel 
as  a  man ;  all  art  he  felt  must  be  fiung  aside, 
unless  it  could  furnish  him  with  this  work. 
The  proclamation  of  the  beautiful  he  did  con- 
sider a  work  worthy  of  a  man,  and  he  felt  it 
was  his  mission  to  proclaim  it.  But  he  was 
a  Christian,  and,  very  originally,  one  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  and  not  in  mere  name.  He 
knew  that  Christianity  was  simply  all,  or  sim- 
ply nothing ;  that  the  belief  that  the  breath 
of  the  One  God  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
that  this  God  is  known  to  man  by  his  Son, 
must  be  a  sham  or  futility,  or  must  pervade 
every  action  and  feeling,  professional  as  well 
as  personal.  !From  this  he  starts ;  every 
consideration,  metaphysical  or  practical,  he 
waives  in  the  first  instance,  and  looks  upon 
nature  as  David  or  Paul  would  have  looked. 
"Man's  use  and  function,"  these  are  his 
words,  "(and  let  him  who  will  not  grant  me 
this,  follow  me  no  farther,  for  this  I  purpose 
always  to  assume,)  are,  to  be  the  witness  of 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advance  that  glory  by 
his  reasonable  obedience."  It  is  his  first 
axiom,  that "  God  made  the  world ;"  it  is  his 
second,  that  it  is  the  beauty,  as  distinguished 
from  the  utility,  of  nature  that  reveals  Him  ; 
and  so  his  mission  becomes  clear  to  himself 
as  that  of  a  revealer  to  mankind  of  that  writ- 
ing in  which  God,  in  nature,  proclaims  his 
character  and  attributes.  He  disclaims  proof 
of  the  being  of  a  God ;  we  suppose  he  would 
say  it  was  one  of  the  direst  symptoms  of  the 
present  age  that  there  is  so  much  said  of  the 
proof  of  a  God.  In  demonstration  of  his 
theory,  that  the  beauty  of  nature  is  the  spe- 
cial revelation  of  God's  attributes,  his  grand 
argument,  in  general  terms,  is,  that  in  each 
phenomenon  of  that  beauty  there  is  a  trace- 
able typifying  of  those  attributes,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  assignable  cause  for  our  de- 
light, than  that  they  tell  us  of  our  God :  his 
theory,  we  think,  is  confirmed  by  the  univer- 
sal instinct  of  humanity ;  for  we  suppose  there 
is  no  more  reliable,  as  there  is  no  more  noble, 
instinct  in  man,  than  that  delighted  awe  with 
which  he  regards  any  display  of  such  beauty 
as  is  sublime,  and  that  habit  of  connecting 
such  in  all  ages  with  the  divine,  which  has 
clothed  the  mythologies  of  paganism  in  such 
wonderful  beauty. 
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When  Ruskin  easU  his  eye  upon  nature, 
he  expects  to  see  spread  over  it  the  smile  of 
his  Father;  and  his  duty  to  his  fellows  he 
discerns  to  be,  to  lead  them  to  unite  with  him 
in  some  such  apostrophic  burst  of  admiration 
as  the  one  which,  in  the  *'  Excursion/'  follows 
that  revelation  of  God's  writing  in  the  clouds, 
which  he  knows  so  well : — 

**  Eternal  Spirit !  universal  G<mI  ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  decrees  and  steps,  which  Thou  hast 

deign*d 
To  furnish :  for  this  effluence  of  thyself, 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed — this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  spiendort*,  and  the  pomp 
Of  thoi^e  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven, 
The  radiant  cherubim — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures  here  convened, 
Presume  to  offer;  we  who,  from  the  breasts 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face, 

Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore  !** 

• 

We  do  not  forget,  in  saying  that  Ruskin 
traces  all  beauty  in  its  essence  to  a  reflection 
of  the  divine  attributes,  that  one  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  his  system  is  entitled  "Vital 
Beauty/'  and  that  it  is  defined  as  the  felicit- 
ous fulfilment  of  vital  functions.  We  begin 
to  diflfer  from  hira,  or  at  least  to  question, 
when  we  descend  to  matters  of  detail,  and 
we  imagine  there  is  a  defect  in  clearness,  if 
not  in  analysis,  here ;  but  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  insist  upon  this,  or  to  depart  from 
aught  advanced  above,  since  we  doubt  not 
that  Ruskin  would  trace  vital  beauty  also  to 
God,  as  the  obscured  trace  of  his  image,  or 
the  faint  indication  of  his  character.  Thus 
we  find  Ruskin 's  religion  emphatically  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  asserts  it  to  be  in  every  man,  the 
determining  point  with  regard  to  him.  He 
oonsidere  it  the  glory  of  man  to  derive  enjoy* 
ment  from  the  contemplation  of  that  beauty 
which  whispers  of  his  Creator,  and,  earnestly 
and  lovingly  .watching  nature,  he  endeavors 
to  point  out  how  each  grand  characteristic 
of  nature  is  allied  to,  and  unmistakably  typi- 
cal of,  God's  attributes.  Disprove  this  to 
Raskin,  and  he  would  at  once  lay  down  his 
pen  as  a  writer  on  art  and  beauty  ;  he  would 
neyer  condescend  to  pamper  sickly  tastes,  or 
to  become  a  necromancer  who  charmed  away 
ennui ;  a  man's  life  he  must  live :  he  must 
uistruct  and  preachy  or  be  silent. 

It  is  this  which  sheds  such  a  hallowing 
light  oyer  every  work  of  Ruskin,  and  entitles 
him  to  so  much  higher  commendation  than  if 
he  were  the  mere  propounder  of  some  new 
theory  or  method  in  art.    It  is  this  which 


makes  his  works  altogether  priceless  to  those 
who  love  to  meditate  on  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,  and  the  wonderful  history  and  wonder- 
ful destiny  of  the  human  family.  We  know 
not  how  others  may  have  felt,  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  can  honestly  say,  that  never,  until 
we  knew  his  works,  could  we  conceive,  so 
fully  as  they  revealed  to  us,  the  feelings  with 
which  Adam  in  paradise,  and  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven,  look  on  God's  universe ;  we 
never  till  then  saw  so  clearly  the  essentially 
tainted  condition  of  that  nature,  to  which  the 
excitements  of  pasbion  were  so  necessary  to 
enjoyment,  that  the  conception  of  any  thing 
but  ennui  in  Eden  was  impossible ;  we  never 
until  then  formed  so  adequate  an  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  rapture  with  which  a  holy  mind 
may  gajse  upon  the  universe,  knowing  it  to  be 
wrapped  in  the  light  of  God.  To  indicate, 
though  faintly,  the  regions  of  pure  and  beau- 
tiful thought  into  which  the  influence,  of 
Christianity  insensibly  leads  Ruskin,  we  quote 
two  short  passages,  which  no  one  who  knows 
his  writings  will  imagine  to  stand  alone,  or  to 
be  especially  beautiful.  The  first  is  on  men- 
tal repose: — 

*'  But  that  which  in  lifeless  things  ennobles 
them  by  seeming  to  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher 
creatures  by  indicating  the  exaltation  of  their 
earthly  vitality  into  a  divine  vitality,  and  raising 
the  life  of  sense  into  the  life  uf  faith :  faith, 
whether  we  receive  it  in  the  sense  of  adherence 
to  resolation,  obedience  to  law,  regardfulness  of 
promise,  in  which  from  all  time  it  has  been  the 
test,  as  the  shield  of  the  true  being  and  life  of 
man ;  or  in  the  still  higher  sense  of  trustfulness 
in  the  prei<ence,  kindness,  and  word  of  God,  in 
which  form  it  has  been  exhibited  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation ;  for,  whether  in  one  or  other 
form — whether  the  faithfulness  of  men  whose 
path  is  chosen  and  portion  fixed,  in  the  follow- 
ing and  receiving  of  that  path  and  portion,  as  in 
the  Thermopylce  camp,  or  the  happier  faithful- 
ness of  children  in  (he  good  giving  of  their  Fa- 
ther, and  of  subjects  in  the  conduct  of  their  King, 
as  in  the  *  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God'  of  the  Red  Sea  shore — ^there  is  rest  and 
peacefulnes*.  the  *  standing  still'  in  both,  the 
quietness  of  action  determine,  of  spirit  unalarmed, 
of  expectation  unimpatient :  beautiful  even  when 
based  only,  as  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and 
self-possension,  the  persistent  dignity  or  the  un- 
calculating  love  of  the  creature  :  but  more  beau- 
tiful yet,  when  the  rest  is  one  of  humility,  instead 
of  pride,  and  the  trust  no  more  in  the  resolution 
we  have  taken,  but  in  the  hand  we  hold." 

The  second  is  on  the  perpetual  effect  of 
the  fall ;  we  can  only  give  a  mere  segment 
of  it  :— 

'*  There  is  not  any  part  of  our  nature,  nor  can 
be  through  eternity,  uninfluenced  or  unaffected 
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by  the  fall,  and  that  not  in  an^  way  of  degrada- 
tion, for  the  renewing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
a  nobler  condition  than  that  of  paradise ;  and  yet 
throughout  eternity  it  must  imply  and  refer  to  the 
disobedience,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  sin  and 
death,  and  the  suffering  of  Christ  himself,  which 
can  we  conceive  of  any  redeemed  soul  as  for  an 
instant  forgetting,  or  as  remembering  without 
sorrow  ?  Neither  are  the  alternations  of  joy  and 
such  sorrow  as  by  us  is  inconceivable — being  only, 
as  it  were,  a  softness  and  silence  in  the  pulse 
of  an  infinite  felicity — inconsistent  even  with  the 
state  of  the  unfallen :  for  the  angels  who  rejoice 
over  repentance  cannot  but  feel  an  uncompre- 
bended  pain  as  they  try,  and  try  again  in  vain, 
whether  they  may  not  warm  hard  hearts  by  the 
brooding  of  their  kind  wings." 

We  think  we  have  vindicated  our  enthusi- 
asm for  Ruskin,  and  established  the  fact  that 
his  powers  are  mighty  and  bis  mission  great. 
He  loves  nature  with  a  love  that  reminds  us 
ofiShelley,  and  knows  her  with  a  knowledge 
worthy  of  Humboldt ;  be  has  shown  that  Po- 
etry and  Science  are,  after  all,  sisters  ;  and  he 
has  seen,  what,  alas  I  Shelley  would  not  see, 


that  they  both  turn  their  faces  upwards,  that 
light  may  fall  upon  them  from  the  eye  of 
God.  With  a  valor  worthy  of  the  ancient 
time,  he  has  carried  his  faith  into  every  de- 
partment of  his  character  and  his  work  ;  the 
paganism  that  masks  itself  in  the  form  of 
Christianity  he  bates  perfectly,  and  the  old|pa- 
ganism  which  yet  presumes  to  prolong  its  un- 
natural and  blasted  existence,  he  smites  disdain- 
fully aside  ;  he  is  a  Christian  who  has  in  some 
measure  discerned  the  radiance  which  Chris* 
tianity  reveals  in  God's  work,  and  who  would 
carry  its  influence  into  every  province  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Truly  it  is  consoling,  at  ^  time 
when  the  eye  that  looks  over  the  future  is 
apt  to  grow  dim  with  tears,  when  religion, 
one  may  fear,  is  gradually  petrifying  in  the 
glance  of  Mammon,  and  deliberate  atheism 
is  setting  its  death- cold  hand  upon  philoso- 
phy and  science,  to  see  this  man  of  such  vast 
sympathies,  and  such  commanding  powers, 
revealing  the  beautiful  with  such  apocalyptic 
powers,  and  yet,  like  John,  lying  humbly 
on  the  breast  of  Jesus. 
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Poetry  has  been  pronounced  by  Words- 
worth, the  spontaneous  overflow  of  power- 
ful feelings — taking  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity  ; — "  the  emotion  is 
contemplated  till,  by  a  species  of  reaction, 
the  tranquillity  gradually  disappears,  and  an 
emotion,  kindredf  to  that  which  was  before 
the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually 
produced,  and  does  itself  actually  exist  in 
the  mind.  In  such  a  mood,  according  to  the 
gre&t  poet,  successful  composition  generally 
begins,  and  in  a  mood  similar  to  this  it  is 
carried  on.^  This  species  of  reaction,  this 
revival  of  powerful  emotion,  this  living  over 
again  the  passionate  experience,  between 
which  in  its  historical  reality  and  the  present 
time  a  tranquillizing  medium  has  been  inter- 
posed,— this  revivihcation  of  olden  sensibili 

*  See  Pre&oe  to  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Lyri- 
oal  Ballads. 


ties,  in  all  their  quick  energy  and  moving 
influences,  we  seem  to  miss  in  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Bryant.  The  tranquillity  somewhat 
overlays  the  emotion.  The  philosophic  mind, 
brought  by  rolling  years,  somewhat  over- 
rides, checks,  confines  the  soul  of  poesy,  and 
sometimes 


((. 


lies  upon  it  with  a  weight 


Heavy  as  frost.*' 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryant  was  cava- 
lierly characterized  by  a  Blackwood  critic  as, 
*<  in  fact,  a  sensible  young  man,  of  a  thrifty 
disposition,  who  knows  how  to  manage  a 
few  plain  ideas  in  a  very  handsome  way" — 
but  wanting  fire,  wanting  the  very  rashness 
of  a  poet — the  prodigality  and  fervor  of 
those  who  are  overflowing  with  inspiration. 
The  smartest  of  American  satirists  thus  deli- 
neates him : 
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"Thers  ia  Bryant,  aa  quiet,  as  cool,  utd  as  dig-  I 

nilied 
A>  a  Mflooth,  ineiit  iceberg,  that  never  is  ifpiified, 
SiTO  when  by  reflection  'us  kindled  o'  niehiB         ' 
With  &  •emblince  of  flame  b;  the  chill  Northern 

Lights. 
He  may  rank  (Griswold  says  so)  first  bsrd  of 

your  nation, 
(Tbere'a  no  donbt  that  he  stands  in  supreme  ice- 

olation ;] 
Tour  topmost  Parnassns  he  may  set  bis  heel  on. 
Bat   no   warm   applaneae  come,   peal   following 

He's  too  smooth  and  too  polibhed  to  bang  any 

seal  on: 
tTaqiiaiiBed  merits,  I'll  grant,  if  you  choose,  he 

BdI  he  lacks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enlho- 

If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  jast,  on  my  stial, 
like  being  stirred  np  with  tlie  very  North  Pole-f 

Tackerman,  who  is  go  decided  an  admirer 
of  tbia  tmrd,  Hdmits  a  remarkable  absence  of 
tfaoae  spontaneous  bursts  of  tenderness  and 
passion  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
a  large  portion  of  modern  verse — and  allows 
that  ne  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  Campbell, 
or  the  narrative  sprightliness  of  Scott ;  nod 
that  love  ia  merely  recognized  in  his  poems, 
rarely  forming  the  Htaple  of  any  composition  ; 
and  that  even  sentiment,  except  that  which 
iprings  from  benevolence,  seldom  knds  a 
glow  to  hi*  ps^ea.    We  remember,  however. 


of  tovP-poetry  in  which  we  delight" — and 
his  eulogizing  "  The  Hunter's  Serenade"  ae 
"  a  sweet  love-lay,"  and  the  "  Song  of 
Marion's  Men"  as  a  spirit-stirring,  beau^ful 
ballad,  instinct  with  the  grace  of  Csmpbell 
and  the  vigor  of  All&n  Cunningham.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Brjant  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
justly  appraised  tbin  by  the  same  renowned 
critic,  when  he  defines  the  chief  charm  of 
the  poet's  genius  to  conHJst  in  a  tender  pen- 
uvenosa,  a  moral  melancholy,  breathing  over 
oil  his  contemplations,  dreams,  and  reveries, 
even  such  as  in  the  main  are  glad,  and 
giviac  assurance  of  a  pure  spirit,  benevolent 
to  air  living  creatures,  and  habiluallv  pious 
in  the  felt  omnipresence  of  the  Creator. 
The  inspiration  of  many  of  bis  poems  is 
ttseed  to  "  a  profound  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  affections.  That  love  which  is  the 
support  and  the  solace  <tS  the  heart  in  all  the 


*  Wb  oan  batj  Uie  "too  Hnootli  and  too  polUi- 
•d"  post  looking  Erim  horror,  or  blank  per' 
plazity,  at  tha  HBDuon  of  this  tough-shod  Una  <t1 
his  sntio'a 

t  AhUsfarCritka. 


duties  and  distresses  of  this  life,  is  some- 
times punted  by  Mr.  Bryant  in  its  purest 
form  and  bright^t  colors,  as  it  beautifies  and 
blesses  the  solitary  wilderness.  The  delight 
that  has  filled  his  own  being,  from  the  faces 
of  his  own  family,  hi;  transfuses  into  the 
hearts  of  ibe  creatures  of  bis  imagination,  aa 
they  wander  through  the  woods,  or  sit  sing- 
ing in  front  of  their  forest  bowers,"  The 
tenderness  and  pathos  which  mnrk  "  The 
Death  of  the  Flowers,"  ■'  The  Indian  Girl's 
Lament,"  "The  Rivulet,'"  and  other  pieces, 
produce  in  the  reader  a  feeling  not  exactly, 
not  even  approximately,  like  that  (if  we  may 
dogmatize  at  all  on  so  indefinite  a  sensation)  of ' 

" being  stirred  up  by  the  vsry  North  Pole." 

Bryant  loves  to  put  into  simple  verse 
some  simple  story  of  the  heart,  or  fragment 
of  legendary  lore.  For  instance,  the  "Afri- 
can Chief,"  which  tells  how  a  captive  prince 
stood  in  the  market-place,  "  all  stem  of  look 
and  strong  of  limb,  his  dark  eye  on  the 
ground," — and  there  besought  hb  elated 
conqueror  to  accept  ransom,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  weeping  their  loss  in  the 
shade  of  the  cocoa-tree  ;  and  how,  when  the 
conqueror  spumed  that  petition,  the  conquer- 
ed became  at  once  broken  of  heart  and 
crazed  of  brain,  and  wore  not  long  the  chain 
of  serfdom — for  at  eventide  "  they  drew  him 
forth  upon  the  sands,  the  foul  b  vena's  prey." 
Or  again,  "  The  Hunter's  Vfaion," — which 
describes  the  slumber  of  a  weary  huntsman 
upon  a  rock  that  rose  high  and  sheer  from 
the  mountain's  breast — and  how  he  dreamed 
of  a  shadowy  region,  where  he  beheld  dead 
friends,  dear  in  days  of  boyhood,  and  one 
fair  young  girl,  long  unoe  housed  in  the 
churcbyitrd,  but  now  bounding  towards  him 
HS  she  was  wont  of  yore,  and  calling  hia 
name  with  a  rsdiant  smile  on  that  sweet  face 
which  the  death-damps  have^so  dishonored — 
and  how  the  dreamer  started  forward  to 
greet  the  rapturous  delusion,  and,  plunging 
from  that  craggy  height,  ended  dream  and 
life  at  once  !  Or  again,—"  The  Murdered 
Traveller" — a  touohingly  mournful  elegy  on 
one  who  died  a  fearful  death  in  a  narrow 
glen,  and  whose  bones  were  found  and 
Buried  there  by  unweeping  strangers — the 
fragrant  birch  hauging  her  Lassels  above  him, 
and  the  blossoms  nodding  carelessly,  and- 
the  redbreast  warbling  cheerily  :* 

*  The  souplet, 

"And  fearleBs  near  the  tktal  spot 
Her  TonnE  the  partridge  lea," 
b  dsMrredly  m&oixia. 
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"  But  there  was  weepin?  far  away  ; 
And  gemle  eyes  for  Tiirn, 
With  watching  many  an  anxioufl  day, 
Were  sorrowful  and  dim. 

•*  They  little  knew,  who  loved  him  po, 
The  fearful  death  he  met, 
When  shouting  o'er  the  desert  snow, 
Unarmed,  and  hard  beset ; — 

"  Nor  how,  when  round  the  frosty  pole 

The  northern  dawn  was  red, 
The  mountain  wolf  and  wild-cat  stole 
To  banquet  on  the  dead. 

"  But  long  they  looked,  and  feared,  and  wept, 
Within  his  distant  home : 
And  dreamed,  and  started  as  they  slept, 
For  joy  that  he  was  come." 

These  lines  are  a  fine  specimen  of  the  con- 
densed, pithy,  chaste  picturesqueness  of  ex- 
pression in  which  Mr.  Bryant  excels.  A 
corresponding  terseness  as  well  as  delicacy 
distinguishes  bis  similitudes,  which,  if  sparse- 
ly, are  almost  ever  effectively  introduced,  and 
evidence  true  feeling  and  taste.  The  breeze 
at  summer  twilight  he  bids 


(i. 


—go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth."* 

The  intelleptual  prowess  of  man  he  sug- 
gests by  the  discoveries  of  the  astronomer — 

*'  He  whose  eye 
Unwinds  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky.'^f 

To  a  maiden  sinking  under  a  decline  he 
says — 

**  Glide  softly  to  thy  rest  then  ;  Death  should  come 

Gently  to  one  of  gentle  mould  like  thee, 
As  light  winds  wandering  throuffh  groves  of  bloom 
^  Detach  the  delicate  blossom  from  the  tree."t 

When  "  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
the  aged  year  is  near  his  end,'*  then  does  the 
gentian  flower's 

'*  Sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue — blue — as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall.' J 

Man,  a  probationer  between  two  eternities, 
is  thus  apostrophized : 

••  So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
♦     The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 

To  that  mysterious   realm  where  each  shall 
take 


*  To  the  Evening  Wfaid.  f  The  Ases. 

}  Sonnets.  §  To  the  Fringed  Qen&n. 


His  chamber  in  the  silent  balls  of  death, 
1  hou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

foolhed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams."* 

The  poem  which  concludes  with  these 
lines,  "  Thanatopsis,"  is  slightingly  said  by  a 
popular  critic  to  have  for  its  mam  thought 
the  world  as  a  huge  sepulchre,  rolling  through 
the  heavens,  while  its  moral  is  to  inculcate 
upon  the  death-devoted  dust  which  we  call 
man,  the  duty  of  dropping  into  its  kindred 
dust  as  quietly  and  gracefully  as  possible. 
Soto  ^^ sacrifice  to  the  graces"  is  hardly, 
however,  the  poet's  wont.  And  this  particu- 
lar poem  merits  a  higher  estimate,  mingling 
as  It  does  so  finely,  a  ^  mild  and  healing 
sympathy,'tbat  steals  away  their  sharpness, 
with  man's  ''  darker  musings"  on  the  wormy 
grave,  and  with  thoughts  of  the  last  bitter 
hour  that  **'come  like  a  blight  over  his  spirit," 
and  with  *'  sad  images  of  the  stem  agony, 
and  shroud,  and  pall,  and  breathless  dark- 
ness, and  the  narrow  house."  Not  a  few  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  admirers  admire  "Thanatopsia'* 
beyond  the  rest  of  his  poems ;  and  "  Thana- 
topsis"  it  fs  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in 
his  dreamf  of  a  generation  to  come,  beheld 
*^  gleaming  "  over  the  dead  and  buried  bard, 
'Mike  a  sculptured  marble  sepulchre  by 
moonlight."  And  "  Thsftatopsis''  it  is,  of 
which  we  are  told  that  Dana,  and- other  crit- 
ics to  whom  it  was  shown  in  MS.,  affirmed 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  an 
American — there  being,  says  Mr.  Griswold, 
'*  a  finish  and  completeness  about  it,  added 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  ideas,  to 
which,  it  was  supposed,  none  of  our  own 
writers  had  attained."  America  owns  an- 
other guess  sort  of  critics  now. 

As  a  descriptive  poet,  with  the  national 
characteristics  of  his  country's  scenery  for  a 
theme,  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  cha- 
racteristics accord  to  Mr.  Bryant  lofty  praise. 
Cis- Atlantic  readers  are  apt  to  complain  of  a 
seeming  lack  of  nationality  in  his  pictures  of 
lake  and  prairie,  and  to  find  them  tame  and 
colorless  beside  the  impressive  and  vivid 
studies  from  the  same  objects  of  Fenimore 
Cooper.  But  Trans- Atlantic  critics  assure  us, 
that  any  of  our  *'  auld  warld"  selves,  "  gifted 
with  a  small  degree"  of  common  imagination 
and  sensibility,  and  free  from  a  very  large 
degree  of  prejudice  and  chronic  amaurosis. 


*  Thanatopsla 

t  See  P.'s  "  Correspondence^"  in  the  Mo$u$, 
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may  deriye  from  Bryant's  poems  "  tbe  very 
awe  and  delight  with  which  the  first  view  of 
one  of  America's  majestic  forests  would  strike 
his  mind."  We  are  to  regard  him  with  the 
respect  due   to  one  who,  in  Wordsworth's 

language, 

**  Having  gained  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intnider  ne'er  beheld,  from  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheas  a  light  on  what  he  sees.'** 

He  has  caught,*  according  to  Tuckerman,  the 
Tery  spirit  of  American  scenery,  as  well  as 
faithfully  pictured  its  details^"  his  best 
poems  have  an  anthem-like  cadence,  which 
iccords  with  the  vast  scenes  they  celebrate" 
— "  his  harp  is  strung  in  harmony  with  the 
wild  moan  of  the  ancient  boughs'^ — his  forest 
studies  are  not  English  parks  formalized  by 
art,  not  legendary  wilds,  like  Ravenna's  pine 
grove,  not  gloomy  German  forests  with  their 
phantoms  and  banditti — but  they  realize 
those  "  prunal  d^nse  woodlands"  of  the  New 
World  (whose  title  of  Mew  seems  a  libel  on 
their  hoary  eld)  where  **  the  oak  spreads  its 
enormous  branches,  and  the  fro^t- kindled 
leaves  of  the  maple  glow  like  flame  in  the 
sunshine ;  where  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker 
and  the  whirring  of  the  partridge  alone  break 
the  silence  that  broods,  like  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  amid  the  interminable  aisles  of  the 
verdant  sanctuary."  And  Washington  Ir- 
ving claims  for  his  friend's  descriptive  poetry 
the  power  of  transporting  us  at  will  into  tbe 
"  depths  of  the  solemn  primeval  forest,  to 
the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake,  the  banks  of 
the  wild  nameless  stream,  or  the  brow  of  the 
rocky  upland,  ri&ing  like  a  promontory  from 
amidst  a  wide  ocean  of  foliage."  Neverthe- 
less, we  own  to  a  sense  of  general  dulness 
and  disappointment  when  doing  our  best  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  **  Forest  Hymn," 
nor  do  we  find  in  his  picture  of  "  The  Prai- 
ries/' those  Gardens  of  the  Desert,  those 

*' Unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful, 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  name — *' 

any  such  "  proof  impression"  of  the  poet's 
nri  as  the  subject  seems  capable  of.  Very 
graphic,  however,  are  the  lines — 

^  Lo !  they  stretch, 
In  airy  nndolation,  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed, 
And  motionless  for  ever. — Motionless  ? — 

*  Exctnvion.    Book  IV. 
VOL.  ZXXL    NO.  1. 


No— they  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath. 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges." 

Mr.  Bryant's  residence  in  Queen's  county,* 
as  described  by  pencil lers  by  the  wny,  would 
appear  favorable  to  the  "consecration  and 
the  poet's  dream,"  without  excluding  the 
"common  things  that  round  us  lie"  in  active 
practical  life.  But  he  leaves  now  to  others 
the  ''accomplishment  of  verse,"  and  reposes 
on  such  laurels  as  he  has  long-ago  won,  be 
they  evergreens  or  not. 

H^  prose  writings  are  numerous,  but 
chiefly  scattered  among  reviews,  mngazines, 
and  newspapers.  The  "  Letters  of  a  Trav- 
eller," collected  for  English  publication  two 
or  three  years  ago,  form  an  agreeable  mis- 
cellany, but  without  pretension  to  novelty  in 
matter  or  any  distinctive  excellence  in  style. 
The  subjects  are  trite,  the  treatment  so-soish. 
The  repast  is  a  sort  of  aoup-maigre^  pre- 
sented in  no  very  lordly  dish.  Enthusiasm 
of  description  is  as  much  awanting  as  singu- 
larity of  incident.  But  to  those  who  love 
quiet  communications  on  auiet  topic^^,  these 
letters  haye  an  interest  and  value  not  to  be 
gainsaid.     The  subjects  range  over  a  pretty 

*  His  house  is  at  tbe  foot  of  a  woody  hfll,  facing 
Hempstead  Harbor,  to  which  the  flood-tide  gives 
the  appearauce  of  a  lake,  bordered  to  its  very  edge 
with  trees.  The  house  itself  surrounded  with 
''  square  columns  and  a  heavy  cornice,'^  which  help 
to  shade  **  a  wide  and  ample  piazza,"  is  described 
(*^  Homes  of  American  Authors,"  1852)  as  **one 
bower  of  greenery,"  July^s  hottest  sun  leaving  the 
inner  rooms  "  cool  and  comfortable  at  all  times." 
The  library,  as  the  haunt  of  the  poet  and  his  friend^ 
is  '*  supplied  with  all  that  can  minister  to  quiet  and 
refined  pleasure,"  in  addition  to  books.  ^'  iicrc,  by 
the  great  table  covered  with  periodicals  and  liter- 
ary novelties,  with  the  soft,  ceaseless  music  of  rus- 
tling leaves,  and  the  singing  of  birds  making  the 
silence  sweeter,  the  summer  visitor  may  fancy  him- 
self in  the  very  woods,  only  with  a  deeper  and  more 
grateful  shade ;  and  when  '  wintry  blasts  are  piping 
loud,'  and  the  whispering  trees  have  changed  to 
whirling  ones,  a  bright  wood-fire  lights  the  home 
scene,  enhanced  in  comfort  by  the  hospitable  sky 
without,  and  tbe  domestic  lamp  calls  al>out  it  a 
smiling  or  musing  circle,  for  whose  conversation  or 
silence  the  shelves  around  afibrd  excellent  materi- 
als. The  collection  of  books  is  not  large,  but  widely 
various ;  Mr.  Bryant's  tastes  and  pursuits  leading 
him  through  the  entire  range  of  literature,  from  tJto 
Fathers  to  Shelley,  and  from  Courier  to  Jean  VvoHL 
In  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  he  is  a  proficient, 
and  Italian  he  reads  with  ease ;  so  all  these  lan- 
guages are  well  represented  in  the  library.  He 
turns  naturally  from  the  driest  treatise  on  politics 
or  political  economy,  to  the  wildest  romance  or  the 
most  tender  poem — happy  in  a  power  of  enjoying 
all  that  genius  has  created  or  industry  achieved  in 
literature." 


THOUGHIB  ON  SHELLET  AND  BYBON. 
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wide  Burface  of  time  and  space ;  from  1834  I 
to  1840,  and  from  New  England  to  Old,  plus 
France  and  Holland.  Austria  and  Italy.  If 
there  is  a  deBciencj  nf  coloring  and  warmth 
in  the  traveller's  sketches  of  Italian  scenery 
and  arts ;  of  what  is  picitiresque  in  Shetland 
life ;  of  England's  home  beauties ;  and  of 
the  Rwamps  of  Florida,  and  the  rugged  wilds 
of  Canada,  and  the  tropic  vegetation  of 
Cuba,  at  least  they  are  free  from  the  showy 
verbiage  and  fustian  neologisms  in  which 
some  New-Englanders  so  profusely  indulge. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  distinctively  Ameri- 
can ;  for  Mr.  Griswold  is  right  in  affirming, 
as  respects  the  poet's  prose  writings,  espe- 
cially the  political  part  of  them,  that,  what- 
ever is  in  them  of  intrinsic  truth,  his  views 


on  every  subject  disputed  internationally  are 
essentially  American,  born  of  and  nurtured 
by  his  country's  institutions,  experience,  and 
condition,  '*  and  held,"  it  is  added,  '^  only  by 
ourselves,  and  by  those  who  look  to  us  for 
instruction  and  example."  The  Evening 
Post  has  been  the  main  channel  of  the  ex- 
poet's  political  effusions.  Prose  belles  lettrea 
he  seems  to  have  abjured,  together  with 
verse,  though  once  so  welcome  and  promi- 
nent a  contributor  to  the  North  American 
Beview,  the  New- York  Review,  and  other 
home  journals.  As  in  the  case  of  James 
Montgomery,  Thomas  Aird,  and  others  in 
the  Old  country,  this  devotement^,  to  newspa- 
per partisanship  is  held  a  thousand  pities  by 
most  who  pay  homage  to  his  muse. 


From  Frater't  Ifagasine. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SHELLEY  AND  BYRON. 


The  poets  who  forty  years  ago  proclaim- 
ed their  intention  of  working  a  revolution  in 
English  literature,  and  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  purpose,  recommended  especially  a 
more  simple  and  truthful  view  of  nature. 
The  established  canons  of  poetry  were  to  be 
discarded  as  artificial ;  as  to  matter,  the  poet 
was  to  represent  mere  nature  as  he  saw  her ; 
as  to  form,  he  was  to  be  his  own  law.  Free- 
dom and  nature  were  to  be  his  watch -words. 

No  theory  could  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  it  by  the  burning  words 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  school  which 
arose  expressed  fairly  the  unrest  and  unruli- 
ness  of  the  time,  its  weariness  of  artifi- 
cial restraint  and  unmeaning  laws,  its  craving 
after  a  nobler  and  a  more  earnest  life,  its 
sense  of  a  glory  and  mystery  in  the  physical 
nniverse,  hidden  from  the  poets  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  and  now  revealecl  by 
science.  So  far  all  was  hopeful.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  each  poet's  prac- 
tical success  in  carrying  out  the  theory  was, 
paradoxically  enough,  m  inverse  proportion 
to  his  belief  in  it;  that  those  who,  like 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Keats,  talked 


most  about  naturalness  and  freedom,  and 
most  openly  reprobated  the  school  of  Pope, 
were,  after  all,  least  natural  and  least  free ; 
that  the  balance  of  those  excellences  inclined 
much  more  to  those  who,  like  Campbell, 
Rogers,  Crabbe,  and  Moore,  troubled  their 
heads  with  no  theories,  but  followed  the  best 
old  models  which  they  knew ;  and  that  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  the  new  Parnassus,  Lord 
Byron,  protested  against  the  new  movement, 
while  he  followed  it ;  upheld  to  the  Last  the 
models  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  decry, 
and  kept  crying  to  the  last,  in  poetry  as  m 
morals,  "  video  meliora  proboque,  deterio- 
ra  sequor,"  and  uttering  prophecies  of  the 
downfall  of  English  poetry  and  English 
taste,  which  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  real- 
ization. 

Now  no  one  will,  we  presume,  be  silly 
enough  to  say  that  humanity  has  gtuned  no- 
thing by  all  the  very  beautiful  poetry  which 
has  been  poured  out  on  it  during  the  last 
thirty  y^ars  in  England.  Nevertheless^  when 
we  see  poetry  dying  down  among  us  year  by 
year,  although  the  age  is  becoming  year  by 
year  more  marvellous  and  inspiring,  we  have 
a  right  to  look  for  some  false  principle  in  a 
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school  which  has  had  so  little  enduring  vi- 
tality, which  seems  now  to  be  able  to  per- 
petuate nothing  of  itself  but  ita  vices. 

The  answer  so  easy  twenty  years  ago,  that 
the  new  poetry  was  spoiled  by  an  influx  of 
German   bad   taste,  will  hardly  hold  good 
now,  except  with  a  very  few  very  ignorant 
people.     It  is  now  known,  of  course,  that 
whatsoever  quarrel  Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe  may  have  had  with  Pope,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  being  too  severe  an  artist, 
but  too  loose  a  one ;  not  for  being  too  clas- 
sical, but  not  classical  enough  ;  that  English 
poets  borrowed  from  them  nothing  but  their 
mosi  boyish  and  immature  types  of  thought, 
and  that  these  were  reproduced  and  laughed 
at  here,  while  the  men  themselves  were  writ- 
ing works  of  purity,  and  loftiness,  and  com-v 
pleteness,  unknown  to  the  world — except  in 
the  writings  of  Milton — for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies.    This  feature,  however,  of  the  new 
German  poetry,  was  exactly  the  one  which 
no  English  poet  deigned  to  imitate,  save  By- 
ron  alone;  on  whom,  accordingly,  Goethe 
always  looked  with  admiration  and  affection. 
But  the  rest  went  their  way  unheeding ;  and 
if  they  have  defects,  those  defects  are  their 
own ;  for  when  they  did  copy  the  German 
taste,  they,  for  the  most  part,  deliberately 
chose  the  evil,  and  refused  the  good ;  and 
have  their  reward  in  a  fame  which  we  be- 
lieve will  prove  itself  a  very  short-lived  one. 
On  this  subject  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
our  last  number.     We  now  go  on  to  consider 
a  few  points  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are 
connected  with  it. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  in  spite  of  all  faults, 
these  inen  had  a  strength.    They  have  ex- 
ercised an   influence.     And  they  have  done 
so  by  virtue  of  seeing  a  fact  which  more 
complete,  and  in  some   cases   more  manly 
poets,  did  not  see.     And  strangely  enough, 
Shelley,  the  man  who  was  the  greatest  sin- 
ner of  them  all  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste,  was  the  man  who  saw  that  new  fact, 
if    not   most   clearly,  still   most   intensely, 
and  who  proclaimed  it  most  boldly.    And 
his  influence,  therefore,  is  outliving  that  of 
his   compeers,  and  growing  and  spreading 
for  good  and  for  evil;  and  will  grow  and 
spread  for  years  to  come,  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent great   unrest  goes  on  smouldering  in 
men's  hearts,  till  the  hollow  settlement  of 
1815  is  burst  asunder  anew,  and  men  feel 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  the  befirinning  of 
the  end,  but  in  the  end  itself,  and  that  thb 
long  thirty  years'  prologue  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  rotten  Europe  is  played  out  at  last, 
and  the  drama  itselt  begun. 


Such  is  the  way  of  Providence;  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  the  prophecy  to  the  wise.  The 
Spirit  bloweth  where  He  listeth,  and  sends 
on  his  errands  those  who  deny  him,  rebel 
against  Him — tyrants,  profligates,  madmen, 
Henry  the  Eighths  and  Voltaires,  hysterical 
Kousscaus,  hysterical  Shelleys,  uttering  words 
like  the  east  wind.  He  uses  strange  tools  in 
His  cosmogony :  but  He  does  not  use  them 
in  vain.  By  bad  men  if  not  by  good,  by 
fools  if  not  by  wise.  His  work  is  done,  and 
done  right  well. 

There  was,  then,  a  strength  and  a  truth  in 
all  these  men ;  and  it  was  this — that,  more  or 
less  clearly,  they  all  felt  that  they  were  stand- 
ing between  two  worlds ;  amid  the  ruins  of 
an  older  age ;  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
one.  To  Byron's  mind,  the  decay  and  rotten- 
ness of  the  old  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
palpable;  to  Shelley's,  the  possible  glory  of 
the  new.  Wordsworth  declared — a  little  too 
noisily,  we  think,  as  if  he  had  been  the  Orst 
to  discover  the  truth — the  dignity  and  divine* 
ness  of  the  most  simple  human  facts  and 
relationships.  Coleridge  declares  that  the 
new  can  only  assume  living  form,  by  growing 
organically  out  of  the  old  institutions.  Keats 
gives  a  sad,  and  yet  a  wholesome  answer  to 
them  both,  as,  young  and  passionate,  he  goes 
down  with  Faust  **  to  the  Mothers," 


"  To  the  rich  warm  youth  of  the  nations, 
Childlike  in  virtue  and  faith,  though  childlike  in 

passion  and  pleasure : 
Chilolike  still,  still  near  to  the  gods,  while  the  sun- 
set of  Eden 
Lingered  in  rose-red  rays  on  the  peaks  of  Ionian 
mountains." 

And  there,  amid  the  old  classic  forms,  he 
cries — "  These  things,  too,  are  eternal : 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

These,  or  things  even  fairer  than  they,  muat 
have  their  place  in  the  new  world,  if  it  is  to 
be  really  a  home  for  the  human  race."  So 
he  sings,  as  best  he  can,  the  half-educated 
and  consumptive  stable-keeper's  son,  from 
his  prison-house  of  London  brick,  and  in  oi^ 
mighty  yearn  after  that  beauty  from  which 
he  b  debarred,  breaks  his  young  heart,  and 
dies,  leaving  a  name  not  "  writ  in  water,"  as 
he  dreamed,  but  on  all  fair  things,  all  lovers' 
hearts,  for  evermore. 

Here  then,  to  return,  is  the  reason  why  the 
hearts  of  the  present  generation  have  been 
influenced  so  mightily  by  these  men,  rather 
than  by  those  of  whom  Byron  wrote,  with 
perfect  sincerity — 
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"  Scott,  Rogera,  Ctmpbetl,  Moore,  &nd  Crabbe 

will  try 
XiBinBi  you  the  queetion  with  potlerity." 

These  lines,  nritlen  In  1818,  were  meant 
to  apply  only  to  Coleridge,  WordBWorth,  and 
Sonlhey.  Whether  they  be  altogether  just 
or  unjust,  i»  not  now  the  question ;  yet  it 
must  seem  somewhat  strange  to  our  young 
poets,  that  Shelley's  name  is  not  among  those 
who  are  to  try  the  qaeatioa  of  immortality 
■gainst  the  Lake  School,  and  yet  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  poems  bad  been  already  writ- 
ten  Were,  then,  "  The  Revolt 

of  Islam  and  Alastor,"  it  eeems,  not  desUned, 
in  Byron's  opinion,  to  live  as  long  as  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  the  "  Mariners  of 
England?"  Perhaps  not.  At  least  the 
omission  of  Shelley  s  name  is  noteworthy. 
But  still  more  noteworthy  are  these  words  of 
his  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  January  23,  1B19: 

"  Read  Pope — most  of  yon  don't — but  do  .  . 
.  .  and  the  inevitable  coDsequence  woald  be, 
,!hit  you  would  bum  all  that  I  have  ever  written, 
and  all  your  other  wretched  Cluudians  of  the  day 
(except  Scott  and  Crabbe)  into  the  bargain." 

And  here  arises  a  new  question :  Is  Shelley, 
then,  Bmong  the  Claudians  !  It  is  a  hard 
saying.  The  present  generation  will  receive 
it  with  shouts  of  laughter.  Some  future 
one,  which  studies  and  imitates  Shakspeare 
instead  of  anatomising  him,  and  which  gradu- 
ftlly  awakens  to  the  now  forgotten  fact,  that 
■  certain  man  named  Edmund  Spenser  once 
wrote  a  poem,  the  like  of  which  the  earth 
.  never  saw  before,  and  perhaps  may  never  see 
l^ain,  majr  be  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
verdict,  and  believe  that  fiyron  hod  a  discri- 
mination in  this  matter,  as  in  a  hundred  more, 
far  more  acute  than  any  of  his  compeers,  and 
had  not  eaten  in  vain,  poor  fellow,  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  may  perceive  in  the  poetry  of 
the  two  men  deep  and  radical  dinerences, 
indicating  a  spiritual  difference  between  them 
wen  more  deep,  which  may  explain  the  lit- 
tle notice  which  Byron  takes  of  Shelley's 
poetry,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  men  had  no 
deep  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  uonld  not 
in  anywise  "pnll  together"  during  tbeir  so- 
journ in  Italy,  Doubtless,  there  were  plain 
outward  faults  of  temper  and  character  on 
both  sides ;  neither  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  could  trust  itself,  or  be  trusted  by 
those  who  loved  them  best.  Friendship  can 
only  consist  with  the  calm  and  self-restraint 
and  self-respect  of  moral  and  intellectual 
health ;  and  both  were  diseased,  fevered, 
r-  -  lake  offence,  ready,  unwUUDgly,  to 
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give  it.  But  the  diseases  of  the  two  were 
different,  as  their  natures  were ;  and  Shelley'a 
fever  was  not  Byron's. 

And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  it  is  Shel- 
ley's form  of  fever,  rather  than  Byron's,  which 
has  been  of  late  years  the  prevaihng  epidemic. 
Since  Shelley's  poems  have  become  known 
in  England,  and  a  timid  public,  after 
approaching  in  fear  and  trembling  the  foun- 
tain which  was  understood  to  be  poisoned, 
has  begun  first  to  sip,  and  then,  finding  the 
magic  water  at  all  events  sweet  enough,  to 
quench  its  thirst  with  unlimited  draughts,  the 
Byron's  Head  has  lost  iu  customera.  Well 
— at  least  the  taste  of  the  age  is  more  refined, 
if  that  be  matter  of  congratulation.  And 
there  is  an  excuse  for  preferring  eau  tuere 
to  waterside   porter,  heady  with  grains  of 

Earadise  and  quassia,  salt  and  axxum  indieum. 
I^everthelesa,  stronger  ingredients  than  ca- 
pillaire  may  be  disguised  by  the  delicate 
draught,  and  the  Devil's  Elixir  may  be  made 
fragrant,  and  sweet,  and  transparent  enough, 
as  French  moralists  well  know,  for  the  most 
fastidious  palate.  The  private  tippling  of 
eau-de-cologne,  say  the  London  physicians, 
has  increased  mightily  of  late ;  and  so  has 
the  reading  of  Shelley.  It  is  not  surprising. 
Byron's  Corswrs  and  Laraa  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  impossible  buring  the  thirty-years' 
peace ;  and  piracy  and  profligacy  are  at  all 
times,  and  especially  now-a-days,  expensive 
amusements,  and  often  require  a  good  private 
fortune— rare  among  poets.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  wisely  abandoned  as  ideals, 
except  among  a  few  young  persons,  who  used 
to  wear  turn-down  collars,  and  are  now 
attempting  mustachios  and  Mazzini  hats. 
But  even  among  them,  and  among  their  bet- 
ters— rather  their  more-respectables — nine- 
tenths  of  the  bad  influence  which  is  laid  at 
Byron's  door,  really  is  owing  to  Shelley. 
Among  the  many  good-going  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  Byron  is  generally  spoken  of  with 
horror — he  is  "so  wicked,"  forsooth ;  while 
poor  Shelley,  "  poor  dear  Shelley,"  is  "  very 
wrong,  of  course,"  but  "so  refined,"  "so 
beautiful,"  "  so  tender" — a  fallen  angel,  while 
Byron  is  a  satyr  and  a  devil,  We  boldly 
deny  the  verdict.  Neither  of  the  two  are 
'devils :  as  for  angels,  when  we  have  seen 
one,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  an 
opinion ;  at  present,  Shelley  is  in  our  eyes 
far  less  like  one  of  those  old  Hebrew  and 
Miltonic  angels,  fallen  or  unfallen,  than  Byron 
is.  And  as  for  the  satyr ;  the  less  that  is 
s^d  for  Shelley,  on  that  point,  the  better.  If 
Byron  sinned  more  desperately  and  flagrantly 
than  he,  it  was  done  nnder  tne  temptations 
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tit  rank,  wealtli,  diaap pointed  love,  aad  under 
the  impulsea  of  an  animal  natare,  to  which 
Shelley's  passions  were 

"As  moonlight  nnio  sunlight,  and  aa  waier  ddIo 


And,  at  all  events,  Byron  never  set  to  work 
to  consecrat«  bis  own  sin  into  a  reli^on,  and 
proclsim  the  worship  of  unclesnness  as  the 
last  and  highest  ethical  development  of 
"pure"  humBnily.  No — Byron  may  be  bru- 
tsj ;  buL  be  never  cants.  If  at  moments  he 
Ends  himself  in  hell,  he  never  turns  round  to 
the  worliI,and  melodiously  informs  tbem  that 
it  is  heaven,  if  they  could  but  see  it  io  its 
Irne  light. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  has  put  Byron  out 
of  favor  with  the  public  of  late,  is  not  his 
faults,  but  his  excellences,  His  artistic  good 
ta8l«,  his  classical  polish,  his  sound  shrewd 
lenae,  bis  hatred  of  cant,  his  insight  into 
humbug,  above  all,  \iU  shallow,  piliable  habit 
of  being  always  intelligible ;  these  are  the 
lins  which  condemn  faim  in  the  eyes  of  a 
mesmerizing,  table-turning,  spirit-rsppiog, 
Spiritualizing,  Romanizing  generation,  who 
read  Shelley  in  secret,  ana  delight  in  his  bad 
taste,  mysticism,  extravagance,  and  vague 
and  pompous  sentimentaTisro.  The  sge  is 
an  effeminate  one ;  and  it  can  well  afford  to 
pardon  the  lewdness  of  the  gentle  and  sen- 
utive  vegetarian,  while  it  has  no  mercy  for 
that  of  the  sturdy  peer,  proud  of  his  bull- 
neck  and  his  boxing,  who  kept  bears  and 
ball-doKS,. drilled  Greek  rufficnsat  Misaolon- 
gbi,  and  "bad  do  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ;" 
and  who  might,  if  be  had  reformed,  have 
made  a  gallant  English  gentleman  ;  while 
Bhelley,  if  once  his  intense  self-opinion  had 
deserted  him,  would  have  probably  ended  in 
Rome,  as  an  Oratorian  or  a  Psssiooiat. 

We  would  that  it  were  only  for  this  connl 
that  Byron  has  had  lo  make  wav  for  ShctUey. 
There  is,  as  we  said  before,  a  deeper  moral 
difference  between  the  men,  which  makes  the 
weaker,  rather  than  the  stronger,  find  favor 
in  young  men's  eyes.  For  Byron  has  the 
most  intense  and  awful  sense  of  moral  law; 
of  law  external  lo  himself.  Bhelley  bas 
little  or  none  ;  legs,  perhaps,  than  any  known 
writer  who  has  ever  meddled  with  moral 
questions.  Byron's  cry  is,  "  I  am  mi&erablo 
becHUse  law  exists ;  and  I  have  broken  it; 
broken  it  so  habituiilly,  that  now  I  cannot 
help  breaking  it.  I  bavi;  tried  to  eradicate 
the  sense  of  it  by  speculation,  by  learning, 
by  action ;  but  I  cimnol — 

'  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life.'  " 
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There  is  a  moral  law  independent  of  us,  and 
^et  the  very  marrow  of  our  life,  which  pun- 
ishes and  rewards  us  by  no  arbitrary  extep* 
nal  penalties,  but  by  our  own  conscience  of 
being  what  we  are, 

'^  Ths  mind  which  is  immortal,  makes  Itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  Ihooghts  ; 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill,  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time :  its  innate  aenae. 
When  Btript  of  this  mortalily,  derivea 
No  color  from  the  fleetinK  things  stKiui, 
But  is  abaorbed  in  anfierance  or  in  joy. 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  dcserL" 

This  idea,  confused,  intermitted,  obscured 
by  all  forma  of  evil — for  it  was  not  discoT- 
ered,  but  only  in  the  process  of  discovery — 
is  the  one  which  cornea  oat  with  greater  and 
greater  strength,  through  all  Coraaira,  Laras, 
and  ParisinHB,  till  it  reaches  its  completion  in 
Cain  and  in  Manfred,  of  both  of  which  we 
do  boldly  say,  that  if  any  sceptical  poetry 
at  all  be  right,  which  we  often  question,  they 
are  right  and  not  wrong ;  that  in  Cain  as  in 
Manfred,  the  awful  problem  which,  perhaps, 
had  better  not  have  been  put  at  all,  is  nev- 
erthelesa  fairly  put,  and  the  solution,  aa  far 
as  it  is  seen,  fatrly  confessed ;  namely,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  and  eternal  law  in  tb« 
heart  of  man,  which  sophistries  of  his  own, 
or  of  other  beings,  may  make  him  forget, 
deny,  blaspheme ;  but  which  exists  exter- 
nally, and  will  assert  itself.  If  this  he  not 
the  meaning  of  Manfredr  eHpeciiilly  of  that 
great  scene  in  the  chamois  hunter's  cottage, 
what  is?  If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of 
Cain,  and  his  awful  awakening  after  the  mur- 
der, notto  any  mere  dread  of  external  punish- 
meal,  but  to  an  overwhelming,  instinctive, in- 
articulate sense  of  having  i/orwuTon^,  whatia? 

Yet  that  this  law  exists,  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, is  the  real  meaning  of  Byron,  down 
to  thnt  last  terrible  Don  Juan,  in  which  he 
sits  himself  down,  in  artificial  calm,  to  trac« 
the  gradual  rotting  and  degradaljon  of  a  man 
without  law,  the  slave  of  hia  own  plessures; 
a  picture  happily  never  finished,  becauae  he 
who  painted  it  was  taken  away  before  he 
had  learned — perhaps  when  he  was  beginning 
lo  turn  back  from — the  lower  depth  within 
the  lowest  deep. 

Now  lo  this  whole  furm  of  conaoioiisness, 
poor  Shelley's  mind  ia  altogether  antipodal 
His  whole  life  through  was  a  denial  of  exter- 
nal law,  and  »  substitution  in  its  place  of  in- 
ternal senLiment.  Byron's  cry  is,  There  ia 
a  law,  and  therefore  I  am  miserable.  Why 
cannot  I  keep  the  law?  Shelley's  ia,  There 
is  a  law,  and  therefore  I  am  miserable.  Why 
should  not  the  law  be  abolished  ?    Awaj 
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■with  it,  for  it  interferes  with  my  aentimeiiU.  i  TiqiiorB,  coapled  with  the  hankering  after 
Away  with  marriage,  "cnatom  and  faith,  the  |  physical  horrors,  are  espedally  famiuiDe.  Tha 
fouleit  birth  of  time."  We  do  not  wish  to  nature  of  a  woman  looks  out  of  that  wiM, 
follow  him  down  inlo  the  fearful  ains  which  |  bfiauUful,  girlish  face  ;  the  nature,  bat  no* 
tbe  spirit ;  Dot 
"  The  reaaon  finn,  the  temperate  will, 

EndartDce,  foresight,  strength  and  skill." 
The  tawleasnesB  of  the  man  with  the  «en- 
sibiUty  of  the  woman.  .  .  .  Alas  for 
him !  He,  too,  might  have  discovered  what 
Byrtjn  did  ;  for  were  not  his  errors  avenged 
upon  him  within,  more  terribly  even  t£aii 
without  ?  His  cries  are  like  the  wails  of  » 
child,  inarticulate,  peevish,  irrational ;  and 
yet  bis  pain  fills  bis  whole  being,  blackens 
ihe  verv  face  of  nature  to  him  ;  but  he  will 
not  confess  himself  in  the  wrong.  Once 
only,  if  wo  recollect  rightly,  the  truth  flaahea 
ncross  him  for  a  moment,  amid  the  clouds  of 
selfish  sorrow — 

"Alas,  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 
Nor  peace  witbin,  nor  calm  around ; 
Nor  that  content  surpaasing  wealth 

Tile  Btge  in  meditation  f  onod. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned." 

"  ITor" alas   for  the  spiritnal    bathu 

which  follows  that  short  gleam  of  healthy 
feeling,  and  coming  to  himself — 

— "  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure ; 

Others  I  aee  whom  these  surround ; 

Smiling  the;  live,  and  call  life  pleasure: 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  mea- 


be  defended  with  the  small  powers  of  rea- 
aouing — and  they  were  peculiarly  small — 
which  he  possessed.  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  reel  difference 
between  Byron's  mind  and  Shelley's,  com  pare 
the  writings  in  which  each  of  them  treats 
the  same  subject — namely,  that  frighful 
question  about  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
which  forms,  evidently,  Manfred's  crime ;  and 
see  if  the  result  is  not  simply  this,  that 
Shelley  glorifies  what  Byron  damns.  "  Law- 
less love"  is  Shelley's  expressed  ideal  of  the 
relation  of  the  seies ;  and  his  justice,  his 
benevolence,  hia  pity,  are  all  equally  lawless, 
"Follow  your  instincts"  is  bis* one  moral 
rule,  confounding  the  very  lowest  animal 
instincts  with  those  lofty  ideas  of  right  which 
it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should 
retuo,  ay,  and  love,  to  the  very  last,  and  so 
reducing  them  all  to  the  level  of  sentiments. 
"  Follow  yonr  instincts :"  but  what  if  our 
instincts  lead  us  to  eat  animal  food  ?    "  Then 

S)u  must  follow  the  instinctii  of  me,  Percy 
ysshe  Shelley.  I  think  it  horrible,  cruel : 
it  offends  my  taste."  Whst  if  our  instincts 
lend  ua  to  tyrannize  over  our  fellow-men  1 
"  Then  yon  most  repress  those  instincts.  I, 
Shelley,  think  that,  too,  horrible  and  cruel." 
Whether  it  be  vegetarianism  or  liberty,  the 
rule  is  practically  the  same, — sentiment ; 
which,  in  his  cose,  as  in  the  case  of  all  senti- 
mentalists, turns  out  to  mean  at  last,  not  the 
aentiments  of  mankind  in  general,  but  the 
private  sendmenta  of  the  writer.  This  id 
Shelley ;  a  sentimentalist  pure  and  simple  ; 
incapable  of  any  thing  like  inductive  reason- 
ing ;  unable  to  take  cognizance  of  rtny  facts 
bul  those  which  please  hia  lasted  or  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  them  but  such  as  also 
pleases  hia  taste;  aa,  for  example,  in  those 
seventh  and  eighth  stanzas  of  the  Ode  to 
Liberty,  which,  had  they  been  written  by 
any  other  man  but  Shelley,  possessing  the 
tame  knowledge  as  he,  one  would  have 
called  a  wicktd  and  deliberate  lie;  but,  in 
bis  case,  are  to  be  eimply  passed  over  with  a 
sigh,  like  a  young  lady's  proofs  of  tablu- 
tuming  and  rapping  spirits.  She  wished  to 
aee  it  so — and  therefore  bo  she  saw  it. 

For  Shelley's  nature  is  utterly  womanisli. 
Not  merely  his  weak  points,  but  his  strong 
ones,  are  those  of  a  woman.  Tender  and 
pitiful  as  a  woman,  and  yet,  when  angry, 
shrieking,  railing,  hyaterical  as  a  woman.  The 
physical  distaste  for  meat  and  fermented 


Poor  Shelley !  Aa  if  the  peace  within, 
and  the  calm  around,  and  the  content  sur- 
passing wealth,  were  things  which  were  to 
be  put  in  the  same  category  with  fame,  and 
power,  and  love,  and  leisure.  Aa  if  they 
were  things  which  could  be  "  dealt"  to  any 
man  ;  instead  of  depending  (as  Byron — who, 
amid  all  bis  fearful  sins,  was  a  man — knew 
well  enough)  upon  a  man's  self,  a  man's  own 
will,  and  that  will  exerted  to  do  a  will  exte- 
rior to  itself,  to  know  and  to  obey  a  lawl 
But  no,  the  cloud  of  sentiment  must  close 
over  again,  and 
"  Yet  now  despair  Itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  ihe  wiudi  and  waters  are; 
1  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  ihis  life  of  care, 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  still  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  aleep  might  seize  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel,  in  the  warm  air, 

My  cheek  srow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  mj  dying  brain  its  last  monotony!" 
Too  beautiful  to  laugh  at,  however  empty 
and  sentimental.  True;  but  why  beautiful? 
Because  there  is  a  certain  sincerity  in  it, 
which  breeds  coherence  and  melody,  which. 
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in  short,  makes  it  poetry.  But  what  if  such 
a  tone  of  mind  be  consciouslj  encouraged, 
even  insincerely  affected  as  the  ideal  state  for 
i  poet's  mind,  as  his  followers  have  done  ? 

The  mischief  which  such  a  man  would  do 
b  conceivable  enough.  He  stands  out,  both 
by  his  excellences  and  defects,  as  the  spokes- 
man ideal  of  all  the  unrest  and  unhealth  of 
sensitive  youn^  men  for  many  a  year  after. 
His  unfulfilled  prophecies  only  help  to  in- 
crease that  unrest.  Who  shall  blame  either 
him  for  uttering  those  prophecies,  or  them 
for  longing  for  their  fulfilment  ?  Must  we 
not  thank  the  man  who  gives  us  fresh  hope 
that  tbis  earth  will  not  be  always  as  it  is 
now  ?  Hid  notion  of  what  it  will  be  may  be, 
as  Shelley's  was,  vague,  even  in  some  things 
wrong  and  undesirable.  Still  we  must  ac- 
cept his  hope  and  faith  in  the  spirit,  not  in 
the  letter.  So  have  thousands  of  young 
men  felt,  who  would  have  shrunk  with  dis- 
gust from  some  of  poor  Shelley's  details  of  the 
''good  time  coming."  And  shame  on  him 
who  should  wish  to  rob  them  of  such  a  hope, 
even  if  it  interfered  with  his  favorite  **  scheme 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy."  So  men  have  felt 
Shelley's  spell  a  wondrous  one — perhaps 
they  think,  a  life-giving,  regenerative  one. 
And  yet,  what  dream  at  once  more  shallow 
and  more  impossible  ? . . . .  Get  rid  of  kings 
and  priests ....  Marrii^e  may  stay,  pending 
discussions  on  the  rights  of  women ....  Let 
the  poet  speak — what  he  is  to  say  being,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  utterly  secondary  import, 
provided  only  that  he  be  a  poet;  and  then 
the  millennium  will  appear  of  itself,  and  the 
Devil  be  exorcised  with  a  kiss  from  all  hearts 
—except,  of  course,  those  of  "  pale  priests," 
and  *'  tyrants,  with  their  sneer  of  cold  com- 
mand," and  the  Cossacks  and  the  Croats, 
whom  they  may  choose  to  call  to  tbeir  rescue. 
....  And  on  the  appearance  of  said  Cossacks 
and  Croats/ the  poet's  vision  stops  short,  and 

,  all  is  blank  beyond.  A  recipe  for  the  pro- 
duction of  millenniums  which  has  this  one 
advantage,  that  it  is  small  enough  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  very  smallest  minds,  and 
reproduced  thereby,  with  a  difference,  in  such 

^  spasmodic  melodies  as  seem  to  those  small 
minds  to  be  imitations  of  Shelley's  nightin- 
gale notes. 

For  nigh  tingle  notes  they  truly  are.  In 
spite  of  all  his  faults — and  there  are  few 
poetic  faults  in  which  he  does  not  indulge,  to 
their  very  highest  power, ....  in  spite  of  his 
"  interfluous*  and  "  numerous,"  and  the  rest 
of  it — in  spite  of  bombast,  horrors,  maunder- 
ing, sheer  stuff  and  nonsense  of  all  kinds, 
there  is  a  plaintive  natural  melody  about  this 


man,  such  as  no  other  English  poet  has  ever 
uttered,  except  Shakspeare,  in  some  few 
immortal  songs.  Who  that  has  read  Shel- 
ley does  not  recollect  scraps  worthy  to 
stand  by  Ariel's  song — chaste,  simple,  unut- 
terably musical  ?  Yes, ....  when  he  will  be 
himself — Shelley  the  scholar,  the  gentle- 
man, the  singer,  and  leave  philosophy  and 
politics,  which  be  does  not  understand,  and 
shriekings  and  cursings,  which  are  unfit  for 
any  civilized  and  seif-reapecting  man,,  he  is 
perfect.  Like  the  American  mocking-bird, 
ne  is  harsh  only  when  aping  other  men's 
tunes — his  true  power  lies  m  his  own  "  native 
wood-notes  wild." 

But  it  is  not  this  faculty  of  his  which  has 
been  imitated  by  his  scholars ;  for  it  is  not 
this  faculty  which  made  him  their  ideal,  how- 
ever it  may  have  attracted  them.  All  which 
sensible  men  deplore  in  him,  is  that  which 
poetasters  have  exalted  in  him.  His  morbid- 
ity and  his  doubt  have  become  in  their  eyes 
his  differentia]  energy, ....  because,  too  often, 
it  was  all  in  him  with  which  they  had  wit  to 
sympathize.  They  found  it  easy  to  curse  and 
complain,  instead  of  helping  to  mend.  So 
had  he.  They  found  it  pleasant  to  confound 
institutions  with  the  abuses  which  defaced 
them.  So  had  he.  They  found  it  pleasant 
to  give  way  to  their  spleen.  So  had  He. 
They  found  it  pleasant  to  believe  that 
the  poet  was  to  regenerate  the  world, 
without  having  settled  with  what  he  was  to 
regenerate  it.  So  had  he.  They  found  it 
more  pleasant  to  obey  sentiment  than  induct- 
ive laws.  So  had  he.  They  found  it  more 
pleasant  to  hurl  about  enormous  words  and 
startling  figures,  than  to  examine  reverently 
the  awful  depths  of  beauty  which  lie  in  the 
simplest  words  and  the  severest  figures.  So 
had  he. 

And  thus  arose  a  spasmodic,  vague,  extra- 
vagant, effeminate  school  of  poetry,  which 
has  been  too  often  hastily  and  unfairly 
fathered  upon  Byron.  Doubtless  Byron  has 
helped  to  its  formation ;  but  only  in  as  far  as 
his  poems  possess,  or  rather  seem  to  possess, 
elements  in  common  with  Shelley's.  For 
that  conscious  struggle  against  law,  by  which 
law  is  discovered,  may  easily  enough  be 
confounded  with  the  utter  repudiation  of 
it.  Both  forms  of  mind  will  discuss  the  same 
questions ;  both  will  discuss  them  freely,  with 
a  certain  plainness  and  daring,  which  may 
range  through  all  grades,  from  the  bluntnesa 
of  Socrates  down  to  reckless  immodesty  and 
profaneness.  The  world  will  hardly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two;  it  did  not  in 
Socrates'  case :  it  mistook  his  reverent  irrever- 
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ence  for  atheism,  and  martyred  him  accord- 
ingly, as  it  has  since  martyred  Luther's 
raeraory.  Probably,  too,  if  a  living  struggle 
is  going  on  in  the  writer's  mind,  he  will  not 
have  distinguished  the  two  elements  in  him- 
self ;  he  will  be  profane  when  he  fancies  him- 
self only  arguing  for  truth ;  he  will  be  only 
arguing  for  truth,  where  he  seems  to  the  re- 
spectable undoubting  to  be  profane.  And 
in  the  meanwhile,  whether  the  respectable 
understand  him  or  not,  the  young  and  the 
inquiring,  much  more  the  distempered,  who 
would  be  glad  to  throw  off  moral  law,  will 
sympathize  with  him,  often  more  than  he 
sympathizes  with  himself.  Words  thrown 
off  in  the  heat  of  passion ;  shameful  self- 
revealings  which  he  has  written  with  his  very 
heart's  blood  ;  ay,  even  fallacies  which  he  has 
put  into  the  mouths  of  dramatic  characters 
tor  the  very  purpose  of  refuting  them,  or  at 
least  of  calling  on  all  who  read  to  help  him 
to^  refute  them^  and  to  deliver  him  from  the 
ugly  dream — all  these  will,  by  the  lazy,  the 
frivolous,  the  feverish,  the  discontented,  be 
taken  for  integral  parts  and  noble  traits  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  are  attracted,  by  find- 
ing that  he,  too,  has  the  same  doubts  and 
struggles  as  themselves,  that  he  has  a  voice 
and  art  to  h6  their  spokesman.  And  hence 
arises  confusion  on  confusion,  misconception 
on  misconception.  The  man  is  honored  for 
his  dishonor.  Chronic  disease  is  taken  for  a 
new  type  of  health ;  and  Byron  is  admired 
and  imitated  for  that  which  Byron  is  trying 
to  tear  out  of  hi8  own  heart,  and  trample 
under  foot  as  his  curse  and  bane — something 
which  is  not  Byron's  self,  bat  Byron's  house- 
fiend,  and  tyrant  and  shame.  And  in  the 
meanwhile  that  which  calls  itself  respectabil- 
ity and  orthodoxy,  and  is — unless  Augustine 
lied — neither  of  them,  stands  by,  and  instead 
of  echoing  the  voice  of  him  who  said,  "  Come 
to  me,  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  mumbles  proudly  to 
itself,  with  the  Pharisees  of  old,  "This  people, 
which  knoweth  not  the  law,  is  accursed." 

We  do  not  seek  to  excuse  Byron  any  more 
than  we  do  Shelley.  They  both  sinned. 
They  both  paid  bitter  penalty  for  their  sin. 
How  far  they  w6re  guilty,  or  which  of  theia 
was  the  more  guilty,  we  know  not.  We 
can  judge  no  man.  It  is  as  poets  and 
teachers,  not  as  men  and  responsible  spirits ; 
not  in  their  inward  beings,  known  only  to 
Him  who  made  them,  not  even  to  themselves, 
but  in  their  outward  utterance,  that  we  have 
a  right  to  compare  them.  Both  have  done 
harm.  Neither  have,  we  firmly  believe, 
harmed  any  human  being  who  had  not  already 


the  harm  within  himself.  It  is  not  by  intro- 
ducing evil,  but  by  calling  into  conscioua- 
ness  and  more  active  life  evil  which  was 
already  lurking  in  the  heart,  that  any  writer 
makes  men  worse.  Thousands  doubtless 
have  read  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  worse 
books,  and  risen  from  them  as  pure  as  when 
they  sat  down.  In  evil  as  well  as  in  good, 
the  eye  only  sees  that  which  it  brings  with 
it  the  power  of  seeing — say  rather,  wish  to 
see.  But  it  is  because,  in  spite  of  all  our 
self-glorifying  paeans,  our  taste  has  become 
worse  and  not  better,  that  Shelley,  the  man 
who  conceitedly  despises  and  denies  law, 
is  taking  the  place  of  Byron,  the  man  who 
only  struggles  against  it,  and  who  shows  hie 
honesty  and  his  greatness  most  by  confess- 
ing that  his  struggles  are  ineffectual ;  that, 
Titan  as  he  may  look  to  the  world,  his 
strength  is  misdirected,  a  mere  furious  weak- 
ness, which  proclaims  him  a  slave  in  fetters, 
while  prurient  young  gentlemen  are  fancying 
him  heaping  hills  on  hills,  and  scaling  Olym- 
pus itself.  They  are  tired  of  that  notion, 
however,  now.  They -have  begun  to  suspect 
that  Byron  did  not  scale  Olympus,  after  all. 
How  much  more  pleasant  a  leader,  then, 
must  Shelley  be,  who  unquestionably  did  scale 
his  little  Olympus — having  made  it  himself 
first  to  fit  his  own  stature.  The  man  who 
has  built  the  hay-rick  will  doubtless  climb 
it  again,  if  need  be,  as  often  as  desired,  and 
warble  on  the  top,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
rick-building  guild,  triumphantly  enough.- 
....  For  after  all,  Shelley's  range  of  vision 
is  very  narrow,  his  subjects  few,  his  reflec- 
tions still  fewer,  when  compared,  not  only 
with  such  a  poet  as  Spenser,  but  with  his 
own  contemporaries,  above  all,  with  Byron. 
He  has  a  deep  heart,  but  not  a  wide  one ;  an 
intense  eye,  but  not  a  catholic  one.  And, 
therefore,  he  never  wrote  a  real  drama  ;  for 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said' to  the  con- 
trary, Beatrice  Cenci  is  really  none  other 
than  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  himself  in  pet- 
ticoats. 

But  we  will  let  them  both  be ... .  Perhaps 
they  know  better  now. 

One  very  ugly  superstition,  nevertheless, 
we  must  mention,  of  which  these  two  men 
have  been,  in  England  at  least,  the  great 
hierophants;  that,  namely,  on  which  we  touch- 
ed in  our  last — the  right  of  "genius"  to  be 
**  eccentric."  Doubtless  there  are  excuses  for 
such  a  notion ;  but  it  is  one  against  which 
every  wise  man  must  set  his  face  like  a  flint, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  "  Philister" 
and  a  "flunky,"  take  part  boldly  with  respect- 
ability and  this  wicked  world,  and  declare 
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tbem  to  be  for  oDce  utterly  in  the  right. 
Still  there  are  excuses  fbr  it.  A  poet,  espe- 
cially one  who  wishes  to  be  not  merely  a 
describer  of  pretty  things,  but  a  "  Vates" 
and  seer  of  new  truth,  must  often  say  things 
which  other  people  do  not  like  to  say,  and 
do  things  which  others  do  not  like  to  do. 
And  moreover,  he  will  be  generally  gifted, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  say 
and  do  these  strange  things,  with  a  sensibility 
more  delicate  than  common,  often  pain- 
ful enough  to  himself.  How  easy  for  such 
a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  right  not  to  be 
is  other  men  are ;  to  despise  liltle  conven- 
tionalities,  courtesies,  even  decencies;  to  offend 
boldly  and  carelessly,  conscious  that  he  has 
something  right  and  valuable  within  himself, 
which  not  only  atones  for  such  defects,  but 
allows  him  to  indulge  in  them,  as  badges  of 
his  own  superiority ! 

This  has  been  the  notion  of  artistic  genius 
which  has  spread  among  us  of  late  years, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  real  amount  of  art- 
istic genius  has  diminished ;  till  we  see  men,  on 
the  mere  ground  of  being  literary  men,  too 
refined  to  keep  accounts,  or  pay  their  butchers' 
bills :  affecting  the  pettiest  absurdities  in 
dress,  in.  manner,  in  food ;  giving  themselves 
credit  for  being  unable  to  bear  a  noise,  keep 
their  temper,  educate  their  own  children, 
associate  with  their  fellow-men,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  paltry  weaknesses,  raorosenesses, 
self-indulgences,  fastidiousnesses,  vulgari- 
ties— for  all  this  is  essentially  vulgar,  and 
demands  not  honor  and  sympathy,  but  a 
chapter  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs. 
Non  sic  itur  ad  astra.  Self-indulgence  and 
ezclusiveness  can  only  be  a  proof  of  weak- 
ness. It  may  accompany  talent,  but  it 
proves  that  talent  to  be  partial  and  defective. 
The  brain  may  be  large,  but  the  manhood, 
the  **  virtus,"  is  small  where  such  things  are 
allowed,  much  more  where  they  are  gloried 
in.  A  poet  such  a  man  may  be,  but  a  world- 
poet  never.  He  is  sectarian,  a  poetical  Quaker, 
a  Puritan,  who,  forgetting  that  the  truth 
which  ho  possesses  is  equally  the  right 
and  inheritance  of  every  man  he  meets, 
takes  up  a  peculiar  dress  or  phraseology, 
as  symbols  of  his  fancied  difference  from 
his  human  brothers.  All  great  poets,  till 
Shelley  ahd  Byron,  as  far  as  we  can  discern, 
have  been  men  especially  free  from  eccentri- 
cities, careful  not  merely  of  the  chivalries 
and  the  respectabilities,  but  also  of  the  cour- 
tesies and  the  petty  conventionalities  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  ;  altogether  well-bred 
men  of  the  world.     The  answer,  that  they 


learned  the  ways  of  courts,  does  not  avail; 
for  if  they  had  had  no  innate  good- breed- 
ing, reticence,  respect  for  forms  and  customs, 
they  would  never  have  come  near  courts  at 
all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  rank  and  fashion, 
but  of  good  feeling,  common  sense,  unself- 
ishness. Goethe,  Milton,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  Rabelais,  Ariosto,  were  none  of  them 
high-born  men ;  several  of  them  low-born  ; 
and  only  rose  to  the  society  of  high-bom 
men  because  they  were  themselves  innately 
high-bred,  polished,  complete,  without  exag- 
gerations, affectations,  deformities,weiiknesse8 
of  mind  and  taste,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  weaknesses  on  certain  points  of  morals. 
The  man  of  all  men  the  most  bepraised  by 
the  present  generation  of  poets,  is  perhaps 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
of  all  men  he  is  the  one  whom  they  strive  to 
be  most  unlike  ? 

And  if  this  be  good  counsel  for  the  man 
who  merely  wishes — and  no  blame  to  him — 
to  sing  about  beautiful  things  in  a  beautiful 
way,  it  applies  with  ten-fold  force  to  the  poet 
who  desires  honestly  to  proclaim  great  truths. 
If  he  has  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
in  important  things,  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  his  bowing  to  those  prejudices  in  little 
things,  and  bemg  content  to  be  like  his  neigh- 
bors in  outward  matters,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  them  like  himself  in  inward  ones. 
Shall  such  a  man  dare  to  hinder  his  own  mes- 
sage, to  drive  away  the  very  hearers  to 
whom  he  believes  himself  to  be  sent,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  nerves,  laziness,  antipathies, 
much  more  of  his  own  vanity  and  pride  ?  If 
he  does  so,  he  is  unfaithful  to  that  very  ge- 
nius on  which  he  prides  himself.  He  denies 
its  divinity,  by  treating  it  as  his  own  posses- 
sion, to  be  displayed  or  hidden  as  he  chooses, 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  his  own  self-glorifi- 
cation. Well  for  such  a  man  if  a  day  comes 
to  him  in  which  he  will  look  back  with  shame 
and  self-reproach,  not  merely  on  every  scan- 
dal which  he  may  have  caused  by  breaking 
the  moral  and  social  laws  of  humanity,  by 
neglecting  to  restrain  his  appetites,  pay  his 
bills,  and  keep  his  engagements  ;  but  also  on 
every  conceited  word  and  look,  every  gau- 
cberie  and  rudeness,  every  self-indulgent 
moroseness  and  fastidiousness,  as  sins  against 
the  sacred  charge  which  has  been  committed 
to  him ;  and  determines,  with  that  Jew  of 
old,  who,  to  judge  from  his  letter  to  Phile- 
mon, was  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
men of  God's  making  who  ever  walked  this 
earth,  to  become  "  all  things  to  all  men,  if 
by  any  means  he  may  save  some." 
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THE   REVOLUTION   IN   CHINA.* 


The  Celestial  Empire  has  hitherto  proved 
an  unsolved  problem.  Anomalies  and  para- 
dozes  cluster  upon  us  whenever  we  think  of 
the  country,  its  history,  its  people,  and  its 
government.  A  unity,  unbroken  from  its 
foundation  in  ages  far  too  remote  either  for 
history  or  monuments;  an  impenetrability 
which  has  either  wholly  excluded  the  prying 
eye  of  curiosity,  or  contrived  to  deceive  it ;  a 
strength  of  internal  government  and  of  ex- 
terna! resistance  almost  amounting  to  haughty 
defiance,  combined  with  utter  debility  and 
rottenness  in  every  limb  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  a  nation  paying  homage  to  reason  and 
morality,  but  yet  utterly  destitute  of  integ- 
rity,  void  of  honor,  and  without  a  conscience ; 
a  people  in  social  intercourse  polite  and  cere- 
monious to  an  absurd  extreme,  and  yet  in- 
human and  cruel ;  intelligent,  ingenious, 
generally  educated,  and  emulous  of  learning, 
yet  repelling  all  foreign  knowledge  from  their 
shores;  gloating  with  such  absurd  compla- 
cency over  their  own  possessions,  material 
and  intellectual,  that  they  could  never  think 
of  casting  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  other 
nations;  deeming  themselves  the  sole  favor- 
ites of  Heaven,  and  all  other  men  mere  out- 
casts; their  empire  alone  was  the  Central 
Kingdom,  the  exclusive  abode  of  refinement 
and  knowledge ;  while  nothing  through  long 
ages  has  ever  availed  to  convince  them  that 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  not  irreclaimable 
savages. 

The  mystery  is,  how  the  rulers  have  con- 
trived to  keep  up  the  delusion  age  after  age, 
and  how  thev  have  managed  to  keep  down 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a  people  so  nu- 
merous, coming  into  contact,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  with  other  nations,  and  to  hold  them 


•  (1.)  Papers  respecting  the  Civil  War  in  China: 
presented  to  the  Souse  of  Commons^  by  Command 
of  Her  Majesty^  in  pursuance  of  their  Address  of 
AvffuH  5f  1858. 

(2.)  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Chifia :  with 
Notices  of  the  Christianity,  Creed,  and  Proclama- 
tions of  the  Inewrgents,  Bv  MM.  Callbrt  and 
TvAN.  TiiEuislated  from  tiie  French.  Smith, 
Elder  A  Co.    London.    1853. 


so  long  in  the  equilibrium  state,  without  either 
perceptible  advancement  or  deterioration. 

The  origin,  the  character,  the  government^ 
the  language  of  the  Chinese,  with  almost 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, is  unique,  and  out  of  keeping  with  our 
common  humanity.  When  we  think  of  a 
people  that  had  the  start  by  centuries  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  those  three 
elements  alone  of  national  progress, — the 
compass,  printing,  and  gunpowder, — imme- 
diately there  presents  itself  before  us  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  of  problems — how  is  it 
that  they  should  have  been  at  a  stand-still 
for  ages,  while  all  the  western  world,  with 
inferior  advantages,  has  risen  from  barbarism 
to  refinement?  China — a  world  within 
itself,  a  world  once  far  ahead  probably  of 
all  contemporaries — has  been  effectually 
stereotyped,  or  rather  petrified,  by  its  own 
incrustation  of  pride  and  archseolatry,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  outstripped  and 
eclipsed  it  in  every  item  of  national  greatness 
and  social  advancement. 

The  advocates  of  human  progress,  how- 
ever, can  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  movement  of  the  Chinese, 
For  at  any  rate  it  is  a  brave  beginning,  and 
a  flattering  omen  of  what  is  to  come.  The 
sympathy  manifested  with  the  onward  spirit 
of  the  age  by  a  people  so  hopelessly  dormant 
and  so  perversely  secluded,  is  surely  enough 
to  make  the  most  eager  progressionist  exult. 
The  gravest  ethnographers  and  most  satur* 
nine  of  philosophers  may  turn  with  deepest 
interest  to  consider  this  strange  phenomenon ; 
for  China  is  likely  to  supply  them  in  its  pre- 
sent phase,  or,  indeed,  in  all  its  phases,  with 
as  many  problems  as  they  may  choose  to 
entertain,  and  with  more  than  they  will  find 
it  easy  to  solve.  The  movement  itself  is  as 
yet  a  mystery,  and  has  received  no  adequate 
solution.  Time,  however, <jvill  show  the  vari- 
ous causes  that  have  conspired  to  bring  it 
about,  and  the  master-hand  that  has  thus  far 
wielded  the  mighty  agency. 

All  must  admit  that  so  far  as  the  affair  is 
known  in  Europe,  there  appears  to  be  in  it 
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something  preeminently  glorious  and  excit- 
ing. Take  the  fact,  the  bare  but  grenid  fact» 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  human  family,  after 
being  like  a  still  lake  for  ages,  agitated  as 
by  a  sudden  healthful  gale,  and  moved  to  its 
Tery  depths.  It  is  cheering  to  see  them 
startled  any  how,  though  by  a  desperate 
wrench  or  electrical  shock,  out  of  their  apa- 
thy and  selfishness,  and  made  suddenly  con- 
scious through  every  limb  and  nerve  of  a 
living  power  which  they  did  not  know  they 
possessed,  and  had  never  dreamt  of  exercis- 
ing. It  is  just  as  if  a  body  long  paralyzed 
all  over,  should  in  a  moment  recover  its  ner- 
vous energy,  and  start  up  amazed  at  its  new 
agility  and  strength.  To  think  of  that  popu- 
lous nation,  after  remaining  for  untold  ages 
hermetically  sealed  against  all  innovations, 
and  proud  to  a  proverb  of  being  immutable 
in  their  nationalities,  and  fixed,  as  all  the 
world  thouffht,  immovably,  in  the  conviction 
that  they  above  all  people  had  reached  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  every  thing,  most  unex- 
pectedly starting  in  the  race  of  revolution 
and  reform  ;  proposing,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, effecting,  more  changes  in  three  years 
than  their  ancestors  in  three  thousand — is  in- 
deed enough  not  only  to  astonish,  but  con- 
found one.  It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  the 
ease,  and  realize  the  facts  reported,  as  facts 
pertaining  to  China  and  the  Chinese.  The 
veriest  radical  never  dreamt  of  a  revolution 
in  China, 

It  is  evident  that  the  ruling  powers  are  as 
much  taken  by  surprise  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  calculat- 
ing that  their  tame  and  spiritless  subjects 
were  to  remain  to  the  end  of  time  as  submis- 
sive in  their  ignorance  of  what  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  about,  as  they  had  been  from 
the  days  of  Noah.  But  an  extensive  mine 
had  been  quietly  progressing  for  many  years, 
unheeded  by  the  governors,  who  reposed  in 
self-security,  when,  lo,  suddenly  it  explodes 
with  a  convulsive  force  that  makes  the  coun- 
try rock  from  end  to  end. 

Mandarins  of  the  highest  order  and  great- 
est ihfinence,  the  most  renowned  conamand- 
ers  and  experienced  ministers,  have  not  only 
been  startled  from  their  propriety  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock,  but  reduced  to  their 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  meet  it.  In  their 
perplexity,  the  gravest  counsellors  of  the  em- 
peror have  been  driven  like  chaff  before  a 
whirlwind.  The  voice  of  imperial  authority, 
though  strained  to  its  highest  pitch,  has  pro- 
duced as  little  effect  as  oratory  upon  the 
tempest  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire  has  hitherto  evinced  no  more  power 
to  stay  the  insurreotion  than  an  embanunent 


of  sand  against  a  deluge.  Imperial  commis- 
sioners have  been  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  but  on  the  first  brush  with  the  enemy 
have  either  run  away  as  j/oltroons,  or  been 
remanded  and  disgraced  to  give  place  to 
others  deemed  fitter  for  the  crisis,  while  not 
a  few  through  fear  of  shame  have  committed 
suicide.  But  after  all  the  displays  that  have 
been  made  of  the  vermilion  pencil,  with  innu- 
merable loppings  of  tails,  and  deprivation  of 
buttons,  sometimes  of  heads,  about  the  same 
result  has  followed  as  if  they  had  made  just 
so  many  processions  of  lanterns  or  exhibitions 
of  fireworks.  The  rebellion  has  received  no 
check,  the  foe  has  still  advanced. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  has  been  drawn  towards  China  with 
an  in  tenseness  of  interest  altogether  unpre- 
cedented ;  for  it  seems  as  if  this  vast  section 
of  the  human  family,  so  long  estranged 
from  the  common  brotherhood,  isolated 
and  walled  in  by  their  exclusive  spirit 
from  all  sympathy  with  mankind,  were 
now  about  to  shake  hands  with  humanity, 
and  enter  the  arena  of  universal  com- 
petition and  progress  on  equal  terms. 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
revolution  as  to  the  internal  economy  and 
external  relations  of  this  extraordinary  coun- 
try and  people,  our  readers  of  every  class, 
commercial,  philosophic,  philanthropic,  and 
religious,  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  progress 
which  these  show  up  to  the  present  time ; 
for  in  them  are  found  the  hopeful  pledges 
and  pregnant  omens  for  the  future  of  China. 
These  we  shall  endeavor  to  collect  and  record 
as  succinctly  as  possible,  together  with  such 
evidence  of  the  principles  and  professions  of 
the  revolutionizers  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
most  authentic  sources. 

To  many  of  our  readers,  however,  it  may 
not  be  undesirable  to  preface  our  account  of 
the  revolution  with  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation at  present  possessed  respecting  China, 
its  people,  and  its  religions.  There  is  no 
other  nation  under  heaven  so  peculiar  in  its 
character,  so  permanent  in  its  seat,  so  little 
changed  by  time,  and  so  venerable  for  anti- 
quity. Once,  and,  indeed,  not  Ions  since,  it 
was  appealed  to  by  the  sceptical  philosophers 
of  Europe,  always  eager  to  impeach  the  tes- 
timony of  revelation,  in  proof  of  an  antiquity 
greatly  anterior  to  the  Mosaic  chronology. 
They  were  almost  disposed  to  parade  it  as 
their  pet  proof  of  the  favorite  dogma,  that 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  the 
same  through  all  eternity. 

But  when  these  appeals  were 
I  these   arguments   broaAhed^  ^b% 
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sages  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  history, 
language,  and  literature  of  China.  It  is  to 
Christian  missionaries  that  Europe  is  mainly 
indebted  for  any  thing  approaching  to  accu- 
rate and  coraplcle  information  upon  the 
many  interesting  topics  relating  to  the  people 
and  their  country.  The  recent  investiga- 
tions into  their  history,  and  into  the  notions 
entertained  by  their  learned  men  of  their 
origin  and  antiquity,  have  completely  silenced 
the  objections  once  derived  from  this  source 
against  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  world 
will  hear  no  more  of  the  ten  thousand  ages 
attributed  to  this  nation  by  the  sciolists  of 
infidelity ;  for  it  is  now  clear  that  such  pre- 
tensions to  incalculable  antiquity  derive  no 
sanction  from  their  native  authors.  These 
state  that,  prior  to  the  time  of  Confucius, 
there  is  no  reliable  history ;  and  though  tra- 
dition assumes  to  carry  back  their  origin  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages,  yet 
nearly  every  fact  told  of  those  ages  b  either 
obviously  fabulous,  or  capable  ofbeing  iden- 
tified with  facts  more  distinctly  and  veritably 
recorded  in  the  sacred  history.  The  best 
authorities  among  the  Chinese  do  not  pre- 
sume to  possess  a  national  chronology  be- 
yond two  thousand  two  or  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  which  would 
take  them  back  to  something  like  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge,  or  fifty  years 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel ;  in 
which  event  the  primitive  pictorial  language 
of  the  Chinese  may  very  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  originated.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  independent  testimony  of  their  histo- 
rians irreconcilable  with  the  sacred  history, 
but  rather,  we  should  say,  corroborative  of  its 
statements.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain 
that  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts  has 
tended  to  silence  much  scepticism,  and  re- 
move various  formidable  objections  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Mosaic  chronology. 
China  refuses  to  contradict  the  Bible.  It  is, 
moreover,  an  interesting  conclusion,  to  which 
we  are  led  by  these  discoveries,  that  Noah 
was  very  probably  still  alive  when  the  first 
settlers  in  China  took  possession  of  their 
present  locality,  and  ,laid  the  foundations 
of  that  empire  which  has  never  been 
overturned,  nor  shaken  out  of  its  place 
by  all  the  convulsions  that  have  kept  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  agstate  of  change.  A 
remarkable  fact,  indeed,  this,  that  they 
should  be  the  only  people  under  heaven,  sav- 
ing the  Jews,  that  can,  by  any  fair  links  of 
probability,  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
Noah  and  his  sons — just  there,  and  no  far- 
ther. It  is  also  highly  satisfactory  to  observe 


how  the  facts  and  traditions  of  the  Chinese 
history  synchronize  with  the  discoveries  made 
in  recent  times  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian  history  and  antiquities.  The 
foundations  of  all  these  ancient  empires  are 
now  placed,  by  the  elaborate  research^  of 
these  times,  in  almost  perfect  harmony  with 
the  sacred  history  ;  for  though  every  obscur* 
ity  is  not  removed,  yet  no  formidable  chro- 
nological difficulty  remdns.  The  chronome- 
ters of  ancient  history  from  all  these  quar* 
ters,  as  waU  as  from  every  region  where 
civilization  had  a  permanent  and  early  seat, 
harmonize  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected 
with  the  great  sun-dial,  and  show  the  true 
time.  It  has  stumbled  many  historians,  and 
puzzled  many  philosophers,  to  find  such  pow- 
erful, well- ordered,  and  even  mighty  em- 
pires, so  far  back  in  antiquity.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  reconcile  the  early  date  of 
such  kingdoms  with  the  theory  they  had 
adopted,  of  the  primary  state  of  all  nations 
as  rude  and  uncivilized.  They  had  looked 
upon  civilization  as  being  uniformly  the 
development  state,  and  never  the  primary 
one.  Dili  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  their 
theory  with  the  undoubted  facts  which  mod- 
ern researches  into  antiquity  have  brought  to 
light,  and  are  still  supplying,  might  at  once 
convince  them  that  their  theory  of  human 
development  cannot  possibly  be  true :  for 
the  farther  we  step  back  upon  the  tracks 
of  time,  the  more  indubitable  and  abundant 
do  the  traces  become  of  a  high  and  univer- 
sal civilization  among  the  first  founders  of 
empires.  If,  then,  the  theory  were  correct, 
that  we  are  to  regard  all  civilized  nations  as 
having  originally  emerged  from  barbarism 
without  ever  reversing  the  process,  or  sink- 
ing from  refinement  into  barbarism  ;  or  that 
the  former  is  the  rule,  and  the  latter  the  ex- 
ception, then,  indeed,  the  existence  of  such 
mighty  monarchies  so  near  to  the  flood  of 
Noah  would  render  that  event  incredible,  at 
least  at  its  accepted  date.  Either  this  de- 
velopment theory  cannot  be  true,  or  the 
chronology  of  Moses  must  be  false.  But  if 
Moses  be  correct  as  to  the  date  of  the  flood, 
and  if  the  great  empires  were  founded  so 
soon  after, — as  is  now  pretty  clearly  ascer- 
tained— then,  considering  the  slow  progress 
of  uncivilized  man,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that,  in  his  first  and  earliest  state,  he  should 
have  been  a  savage.  It  becomes  far  more 
probable  that,  wherever  the  savage  is  found, 
he  is  man  degenerated  from  his  normal  state. 
It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  those  who 
have  philosophized  in  modern  times  upon 
human  nature,  after  the  fashion  of  Lord 
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Monboddo  and  his  school,  have  fallen  into  a 
espital  error  as  to  the  original  state  of  man- 
kind. Their  antipathy  to  Moses  has  seduced 
them  into  the  adoption  of  a  theory  that  is 
irreconcilable  with  well-ascertained  facts, 
and  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  all  the 
most  ancient  nations.  Such  philosophers 
hare  falsified  the  original  state  of  our  nature, 
and  reversed  the  process  which  its  histoiy 
discloses.  They  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  his 
primary  state,  man  was  highly  civilized  and 
eminently  gifted,  and  that  the  first  law  ob- 
servable in  his  social  condition  is  not 
development,  but  degeneracy.  That  tend- 
ency, however,  has  always  been  checked 
or  counteracted  by  the  merciful  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  as  to  many  large  por- 
tions of  the  race;  though,  in  some  periods 
of  their  history,  all  nations-  have  shown  that 
tendency,  more  or  less,  while  in  some  few  it 
has  been  allowed  to  operate  through  long 
periods,  till  nations,  once  civilized,  have 
sank  into  barbarism,  or  even  become  ex- 
tioct.  The  Chinese  evidently  never  were  in 
a  savage  state.  They  believe  their  ancestors 
to  have  been  a  highly  civilized  people,  and 
morally  mach  better  than  themselves ;  and 
so  doobt  they  are  right,  for  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that,  from  the  date  of  the  aispersion 
to  the  present  day,  they  have  retained  their 
primitive  civilization  but  little  altered  or  im- 
proved; their  written  and  pictorial  language, 
with  considerable  extension  and  refinement, 
but  with  probably  no  mixtures  or  importa- 
tions from  foreign  tongues ;  and  also  their 
first  form  of  government,  without  any  con- 
stitational  changes. 

Now  if  men  were,  before  the  flood,  just 
what  the  Bible  represents  them — that  is, 
highly  civilized ;  and  if  the  period  for  their 
improvement  was  so  long  as  the  account  of 
that  longevity  represents,  then  it  follows 
that,  if  ^^h  and  bis  sons  brought  with  them 
from  the  antediluvian  age  a  fair  portion  of 
that  knowledge  which  it  must  have  possessed 
into  the  postdiluvian,  then  we  have  a  just 
gronnd  for  concluding  that  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  men  who  could  entertain 
the  project  of  erecting  a  tower  like  that  of 
Babel,  could  have  been  no  barbarians  and 
savages,  but  men  of  bold  and  daring  mind, 
who  both  possessed  physical  and  mental  re- 
•onrccs  of  no  inferior  order,  and  knew  how 
to  use  them.  The  scriptural  history  leads  us 
to  think  of  them  not  as  rude,  unskilful,  and 
misocial,  but  as  precisely  the  reverse;  and 
the  vernacular  traditions  and  monuments  of 
all  those  earlier  nations,  now  becoming  in- 
ereasinglj  known  to  us,  comport  with  the 
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Mosaic  statements,  and,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  confirm  them.  The  men  of  those 
days  were  men  of  renown — great  even  in 
apostasy,  large  in  their  purposes,  and  mag- 
nificent in  their  performances.  To  enter  no 
farther  at  present  into  the  general  subject, 
but  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  case  in 
hand,  we  find  the  native  Chinese  historians, 
after  alluding  to  a  mythic  period,  commenc- 
ing their  earliest  traditions,  to  which  they 
attach  any  credit,  with  a  deluge.  Yu,  the 
founder  of  their  first  dynasty,  is  represented 
as  engaged  thirteen  years  in  completing  the 
drainage  of  the  lands,  before  cultivation 
could  be  commenced.  The  earliest  settlers' 
are  also  uniformly  represented  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  one  God.  Several  of  their  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  state  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  flood, 
bear  just  such  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  the 
sacred  history  as  might  be  expected,  after  so 
vast  a  lapse  of  time,  and  among  a  people 
degenerating  under  growing  vice  and  super- 
stition. Some  of  the  facts  of  Scripture  his- 
tory have  evidently  been  familiarly  known 
among  them  from  before  the  age  of  Con- 
fucius, though  disguised  by  the  fanciful 
additions  and  whimsical  alterations  and  ad- 
aptations common  to  all  ancient  traditions, 
especially  when  imported  from  other  nations. 

According  to-  their  most  valued  authori- 
ties, the  government  of  China  was.  from  the 
first,  strictly  patriarchal,  and  has  never  been 
otherwise.  The  veneration  manifested  for 
parents,  and  submission  rendered  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  civil  rulers,  have  marked  their 
character  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
history.  No  nation  has  retained  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  patriarchal  age  so  long  and  so 
thoroughly ;  none  has  shown  such  reverence 
for  all  tbe  customs,  institutions,  and  dogmas 
of  their  ancestors.  Their  conservatism  has 
been  perfect  and  universal.  It  amounts  to 
a  species  of  religious  worship,  and  has  evi- 
dently modified  every  system  of  religion  ever 
known  among  them.  Before  the  Christian 
era,  they  underwent  many  changes  in  their 
dynasties,  and,  no  doubt,  also  in  the  arts 
and  embellishments  of  social  life ;  but  their 
national  characteristics  have  remained  all 
through  unaltered.  They  are  evidently 
formed  in  the  present  day  upon  the  very 
model  of  their  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Con- 
fucius, or  even  in  the  reign  of  Yu. 

Their  history  states  that  they  have  fre- 
quently, from  the  earliest  times,  been  subject 
to  hostile  inroads  from  the  Tartar  tribes  to 
the  north  and  the  west,  and  in  such  inroads 
originated  that  remarkable  wall  which  ex- 
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tends  over  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  terri- 
tory, crossing  mountains  and  rirers,  and  far- 
nisned  at  intervals  with  gates  and  towers. 
It  was  built  about  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  by  the  founder  of  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
the  name  Chin,  or  China.  They  relate  of 
this  emperor,  that  having  determined  to  make 
his  dynasty  last  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time,  he  not  only  caused  the  wall  to 
be  built,  which  demanded  the  labor  of  every 
third  man  in  the  empire,  but  he  also  "col- 
lected together  and  burned  all  the  records  of 
past  ages,  and  buried  alive  four  hundred  and 
sixty  learned  men,  wishing  to  make  posterity 
believe  that  the  dominion  of  the  world  com- 
menced with  himself,  as  the  first  universal 
Emperor  of  China." 

Their  great  philosopher  and  moralist, 
Confucius,  was  born  about  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  same  period  is  assigned  for  the  birth 
of  Laou-tsze,  another  distinguished  teacher, 
whose  system  of  philosophy  and  religion  has 
ever  since  divided  the  suffrages  of  their  lite- 
rati with  that  of  Confucius.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  teachers  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted mainly  in  this:  Confucius  was  the  more 
practical,  Laou-tsze  the  more  abstract ;  Con- 
fucius laid  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
life,  and  eschewed,  perhaps  denied,  the  mys- 
terious and  the  spiritual ;  while  the  other 
despised  the  worldly,  and  taught  men  to  seek 
their  chief  good  amidst  the  objects  of  the  in- 
visible and  spiritual  world.  The  state  of 
public  opinion  in  China  at  the  present  time 
IS  not  sufficiently  known  to  Europeans  to  en- 
able them  to  say  which  of  these  systems  is 
the  more  prevalent.  But  it  is  thought  that 
the  educated  portion  of  the  people  are  nearly 
equally  divided. 

Buddhism,  which  dates  its  origin  in  India 
probably  about  the  time  of  Confucius,  entered 
China  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  spread 
rapidly  among  the  commo^i  people.  So  that 
while  Confucianism  and  Laou  tszeism  may  be 
said  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
educated.  Buddhism  is  the  popular  religion 
of  the  country.  The  writings  of  Confucius, 
which  the  infatuated  emperor  Tsin  soufi;ht  to 
destroy,  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards  dis- 
covered concealed  in  an  old  house ;  but  they 
are  believed  to  have  been  incomplete;  and 
it  remains  doubtful  among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves whether  they  possess  the  genuine  writ- 
ings of  this  philosopher  in  their  integrity. 

The  internal  history  of  the  country  pre- 
sents little  that  is  interesting.  A  succession 
of  contests  for  the  sovereignty,  and  frequent 


changes  of  dynasty,  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  from  the  time  of  Yu,  down  to  the  last 
conquest  by  the  Tartars,  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  There  had  been  a  previous 
dynasty  of  Tartars,  from  a.d.  620  to  a.i>. 
906,  and  others  of  shorter  duration.  The 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  facta  in 
Chinese  history  are  the  discovery  and  use  of 
the  magnet,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  art  of  printing.  The  use  of  the  compass 
they  date  at  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  A  memorable 
fact  it  is,  that  when  this  instrument  was  un- 
known to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Chi- 
nese should  have  employed  it  as  a  guide  for 
travelling  on  land.  Printing  was  invented 
about  the  year  024  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
gunpowder  much  earlier.  They  have  also 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  astronomy  from 
early  ages,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
much  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  ances- 
tors. Their  native  apa  thy  and  self-  indulgence 
have  induced  them  in  later  ages  to  depend 
upon  the  science  of  foreigners  for  the  cal- 
culation of  their  calendar. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  what  has 
been  done  from  the  earliest  times  by  way  of 
propagating  Christianity  in  China.  There  is 
a  strong  probability  that  Syrian  and  Chal- 
dean Christians,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  ventured  on  missions  to  this 
country.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  is  claimed  bjr 
the  Syrian  Christians  in  Malabar  as  their  first 
missionary.  Assemannus  affirms  that,  hav- 
ing preached  the  gospel  successfully  in  India, 
he  passed  farther  on  to  a  country  called  China, 
where  he  founded  a  church  in  the  city  of 
Cambalu  (Peking.)  There  is  also  a  passage 
in  the  Chaldee  ritual  which  alludes  to  his 
labors  in  the  following  words: — "By  him 
the  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith." 

Chinese  history  bears  witness  to  a  very 
early  intercourse  with  the  west,  as  well  as  to 
a  veneration  for  the  cross  from  the  same 
period.  One  of  their  most  celebrated  writers, 
kwan  Yun-chang,  has  also  preserved  ao 
account  of  the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  a  Saviour,  which  is  obviously  an 
indistinct  tradition  of  Christianity.  Theii 
history  also  states  that,  about  a.d.  147,  "  thi 
people  of  India,  Arabia,  and  other  parts,  came 
by  the  Southern  Sea  to  China  with  tribute : 
and  that  from  this  time  trade  was  carried  oi 
with  foreigners  at  Canton."  It  adds,  thai 
about  the  same  period,  an  extraordinary  per 
son  arrived  in  China,  who  taught  a  doctrini 
purely  spiritual;  and  drew  the  admiration  a 
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ill  by  the  yirtues  be  possessed,  and  tbe  mir- 
acles be  performed. 

The  labors  of  the  early  evangelists  pro- 
duced but  a  partial  impression,  and  probably 
were  of  very  limited  extent.     It  is  evident, 
however,  that  some  remnants  of  the  Chris- 
iiao  faith  were   long    preserved,  and   that 
occasionally,  fresh  efforts  to  extend  it  were 
made  in  succeeding  ages ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Nestorians  sent  missionaries  to  China, 
and  established  churches  there.     Moiheim 
states  that  in  the  ninth  century  one  David 
was  appointed  Metropolitan  of  China.     It  is 
farther  recorded,  by  Church  historians,  that 
in  the  time  of  Genghis- khan,  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians were  scattered  throughout  Tartary ;  and 
that  tbe  celebrated  Prester  John,  in  the  12th 
century,  exerted  a  great  influence  over  cen- 
tral Asia.     The  Nestorians  were  tolerated  in 
China  after  the  Mongul  princes  obtained  the 
empire  in  1280.    They  appear  to  have  spread 
in  tbe  north,  and  flourished  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  afterwards  gradually  declined  till 
they  became  extinct. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  propagate  their  church  in  China  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.    Several  popes  sent  embassies,  but 
nothing^  effectual  was  done  against  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions   of  the  people.     The 
Latin  Church  quarrelled  with  the  remaining 
Nestorians  upon  questions  of  discipline  and 
authority.  Meanwhile,  Mohammedanism  pre- 
vailed against  both.     The  revival  of  Roman 
Catholic  missions  took  place  in  China  after 
the  Portuguese  had  formed  their  establish- 
ment at  Goa.    In   1519,  a  person  named 
Andrade  went  on  an  embassy  to  China,  and 
when  a  second  embassy  was  sent  in  1552,  the 
famous  Francis  Xavier  accompanied  it,  full  of 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese.     He 
entered  the  Canton  river  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  and  was  landed  on  the  island  San- 
cioQ  in  the  night,  but  died  before  morning. 
The  devotedness  of  Xavier,  however,  had  a 
great  effect  upon  other  Jesuits,  who,  for  the 
period  of  thirty  years,  continued  to  visit  the 
neighborhood,  and  attempted   to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country,  but  without  success. 
At  length  they  effected  an  entrance  through 
lelecting  men  eminent  for  science,  especially 
m  astronomy  and  mathematics.     Rogier  and 
Bicci  were  the  first  to  make  their  way,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  to  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
They  gained  a  few  converts  to  their  doctrines, 
bat  their  science  was  most  effectual  in  pro- 
curing them  friends.     After  the  death  of 
Ricciy  Adam  Schaal  prosecuted   the  work 
with  greater  success.    At  length  he  worked 
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his  way  to  the  court,  and  became  a  favorite. 
During  the  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  the 
fate  of  these  missions  was  very  variable,  ow- 
ing to  the  political  commotions  and  dynastic 
changes  which  were  frequently  taking  place. 
The  success,  however,  of  these  Jesuits  stim- 
ulated other  bodies  of  Catholics  to  engage 
in  the  missionary  work  in  China.  Both  the 
Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  entered  the 
field  of  labor. 

At  that  period  the   empire  was  divided 
between  the  Tartar  princes  and  the  Ming 
dynasty — the  one  holding  the  south  and  the 
other  the  north.     At  one  time  Christianity, 
as  taught  by  these  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries, bad  made  considerable  impression  upon 
the  court.     The  mother,  wife,  and  eldest  son 
of  the  emperor,  with  fifty  ladies  of  the  court, 
were  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith.     The 
'missionaries  at  the  court  of  the  Tartar  king 
were  scarcely  less  successful,  for  they  also 
obtained  a  great  influence,  and  Schaal  be- 
came tutor  to  the  young  emperor,  while  a 
minor  under  guardians.     A  learned  native, 
at  this  juncture  of  their  affairs,  wrote  a  book 
charging  the  missionaries  with  designs  to 
overturn  the  government.     The  result  was  a 
general   spirit  of  jealousy  throughout  the 
empire,  demanding    their    expulsion.     This 
prejudice  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  re- 
moving  them   all.      A   few  retained   their 
places,  and  after  some   years,    things   took 
another  turn  in  their  favor.     Their  services 
were  highly  valued  in  the  formation  of  the 
Chinese   calendar,   and    their  religion   was 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  their  science.     One 
of    the    missionaries,   named   Verbist,   was 
much  in  favor  with  the  emperor,  and  assisted 
at  a  critical  juncture  of  political  affairs   to 
quell  a  formidable  rebellion  by  showing  the 
Chinese  how  to  cast  brass  cannon.     At  this 
period  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  had 
become  so  great,  that  if  agents  had  been  at 
their  command,  they  might  have  spread  their 
religion  through  the  empire. 

A  large  reinforcement  of  scientific  Jesuits 
took  place  under  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
With  some  occasional  opposition  from  provin- 
cial governors,  they  continued  to  prosecute 
their  work  successfully,  till  their  disputes 
among  themselves  counteracted  their  influence 
with  the  natives,  and  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  main  object  of  their  mission.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  these  controversies  are  to  be 
found  in  questions  which,  to  the  present  day, 
divide  the  opinions  of  the  best  friends  of 
China — whetner  Sfiangte  and  Teen  express 
the  proper  idea  of  God,  or  only  the  material 
heavens.  Another  question  was,  whether  the 
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ceremonies  performed  in  bonor  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  especially  to  the  name  of  Gonfucitts, 
are  to  be  considered  mere  expressions  of  civil 
respect,  or  acts  of  religious  homage.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits  took  oppo- 
site sides ;  the  Jesuits  generally  4n8i8 ting  that 
they  were  only  civil  rites  ;  while  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  held  them  to  be  reli- 
gious ;  and  seeing  that  they  were  accompa- 
nied with  offerings  and  sacrifices,  prostrations 
and  incense,  in  temples  specially  erected  for 
the  purpose,  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  such  ceremonies  and 
religious  worship.  In  consequence  of  these 
divisions,  decrees  were  obtained  from  differ- 
ent Popes,  alternately  condemning  and  justi- 
fying the  native  Christians  in  these  matters. 
The  infallible  oracle  thus  destroyed  its  own 
prestige,  and  left  the  contending  parties  to 
fight  out  their  quarrel  as  best  they  might. 
For  many  years  the  divided  Romanists  con- 
tinued to  appeal  first  to  one  Pope  and  then 
to  another,  till  the  publication  of  his  decrees 
respecting  Chinese  native  Christians  became 
so  offensive  to  the  emperor,  that  he  dis- 
missed the  missionaries  to  Canton.  Attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  matters  by  allowing 
Chinese  Christians  td  perform  the  question- 
able ceremonies.  But,  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Kang-he,  in  1722,  who  had  long 
favored  them  and  checked  the  intolerance 
of  his  subjects,  the  new  emperor,  Yung- 
ching,  was  importuned  by  many  of  his 
literati  and  principal  mandarins  to  declare 
the  labors  and  doctrines  of  the  missionaries 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
imical to  its  peace.  The  matter  was,  in  due 
course,  laid  before  what  they  denominated 
the  tribunal  of  rites,  which  at  length  de- 
cided that  those  of  the  missionaries  who  were 
useful  in  regulating  the  calendar  might  re- 
main at  court,  but  that  all  the  rest  who 
were  in  the  provinces  were  of  no  use,  and 
should  be  sent  to  Macao.  This  decision  met 
with  the  emperor's  approbation,  and,  in 
consequence,  all  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries were  banished,  a  hundred  churches 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  300,000 
proselytes  left  to  themselves. 

After  this  period,  at  intervals,  many  of 
the  priests  crept  back  into  the  country  in 
disguise;  and,  in  1736,  strict  search  was 
made  after  them ;  many  were  expelled,  and 
one  put  to  death  for  returning  after  expulsion. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Romish 
missionaries  have  Availed  themselves  of  every 
period  of  relaxation  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  and  have  continued  clandestinely 
introducing  their  men.     Occasionally,  the 


Gov^himenthas  made  examples  of  individual 
missionaries,  but  at  other  times  it  has  wiltked 
at  their  proceedings.  The  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Lazarus  have  shown  themselvea 
eminently  zealous  in  modem  times.  They 
are  said  to  have  converts  in  most  of  the 
provinces,  and  chapels  in  many  where 
Koman  Catholic  worship  is  publicly  perform- 
ed by  converted  Chinese.  They  count  aa 
many  as  twenty-six  thousand  members  in 
their  community  at  Peking.  The  Govern- 
ment have  latterly  allowed  the  natives  to 
become  Christians  without  interference,  but 
they  are  jealous  of  the  presence  of  Euro- 
pean priests.  One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  great  vicissitudes  and  adver- 
sities of  the  Romish  Church  in  China :  it  haa 
never  given  the  people  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  appears  to  have  been  more 
anxious  from  the  first  to  send  them  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  than  evangelista. 
It  has  given  them  crucifixes  and  ceremoniea 
in  abundance,  sometimes  martyrs  and  con- 
fessord,  but  it  has  never  given  them  the 
quickening  Word  of  the  Spirit.  The  Jesuits 
have  always  been  tampering  with  politics,  and 
aiming  to  control  the  court,  and  hence  the 
reverses  which  they  have  so  often  experi- 
enced. They  have  made  exceedingly  little 
progress  for  two  centuries ;  and,  so  far  as 
a  judgment  csm  bo  formed,  their  converta 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  super- 
stitious heathen  neighbors.  With  every  wish 
to  do  them  justice,  and  to  honor  the  eminent 
men  who  were  first  engaged  in  their  missions, 
we  must  say  that  their  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments are  the  natural  results  of  the 
measures  they  have  adopted,  and  that  they 
have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  sufleringa 
they  have  endured.  Had  but  a  tithe  of 
the  same  zeal  and  labor  been  devoted  to  the 
translation  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  has  been  devoted  to  .the  teaching 
of  astronomy,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
meddling  with  pohtics,  and  'to  matters  of 
outward  form  and  ceremony,  a  much  more 
glorious  harvest  might  have  been  reaped 
from  a  field  so  wide,  and  on  many  occasions 
so  accessible  to  the  labors  of  the  true  evan- 
gelists. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Romish  authori- 
ties make  a  boast  of  near  half  a  million  of 
converts,  and  thirteen  bishops  ;  but  when  the 
real  character  of  these  converts  is  examined, 
it  proves  little  better  than  nominal,  and  the 
numbers  very  uncertain  ;  and  when  the  length 
of  time,  and  the  unparalleled  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  these  missionaries  are  considered, 
their  success  can  scarcely  be  deemed  any 
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thing  but  a  failure.    Indeed,  as  long  as  they 
count  such  facts  as  the  following  evidences 
of  success,  they  must  excuse  the  rest  of  the 
world   for  its  incredulity :    *'  No  less  than 
23»000  infants,  in  danger  of  death,  were  bap- 
tised in  the  first  nine  months  of  1843 ;  83,000 
of  the  number  died  immediately  ;  the  wretch- 
ed poverty  of  the  parents  having  led  them 
to  abandon  their  offspring."* '  Such  super- 
stition as  this  degrades  Christianity  to  a  level 
with  Buddhism,  or  any  sort  of  heathenism. 
No  doubt  the  Chinese  who  were  famishing, 
and  who  had  abandoned  their  infants  on  that 
account,  whether  Buddhists  or  Confucians, 
or  any  thing  else,  would  feel  no  scruple,  for 
a  handful  of  rice,  in  allowing  the  priests  to 
baptize  their  children  ;  for  the  children  were 
already  in  a  dying  state  from  starvation,  when 
the   priests  came  to  make  them  members 
of  their  Church.     Such  accessions,  however, 
clearly  add  nothing  to  its  strength,  and,  as  to 
its    prospects,  were  of  very  dubious  policy. 
Facts  of  this  sort  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
statistical  delusion,  but  nothing  else.     Sub- 
mission to  ceremonies  tells,  in  this  case,  for 
conversion  to  Christianity.     But  it  is  nomi- 
nal,  and  nothing  more.    Enlightenment   id 
wanting.    Truth  has  gained  no  victory.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  advanced.     The 
consequence  of  this  system  has  always  been, 
that  in  times  of  disfavor,  or  of  direct  perse- 
cution by  the  Government,  the  converts  have 
in  the  main  relapsed  into  heathenism. 

Into  the  history  of  Protestant  missions  to 
China  we  shall  not  enter  at  any  length.  They 
commenced  with  Robert  Morrison  forty-six 
years  ago.  He  prepared  for  his  undertaking 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  had  been  previously  educated 
for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  College,  but  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese  in 
London,  and  subsequently  sailed  for  Canton. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  year  1807,  and  com- 
menced his  labors  in  the  most  humble  and 
•elf-denying  manner.  After  a  short  residence, 
he  had  made  such  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  language  that  he  was  appointed  Trans- 
lator to  the  English  Factory  at  Canton. 
This  engagement  left  him  sufficiently  at  lei- 
sure to  pursue  the  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  considered  from  the 
first  to  be  the  purport  of  his  mission,  and  in 
which  he  continued  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  from  year  to  year.  Before  he  left 
England,  he  had  copied  a  manuscript  trans- 
lation of  some  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment»  which  had  been  discovered    in  the 

*  Ihtblin  Jieview,  Jane,  1844^  p.  462. 
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British  Museum.*  Having  revised  and  amend- 
ed the  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
he  first  printed  this  portion.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles, 
being  assisted  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
by  funds  supplied  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  1813  Dr.  Morrison  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Milne,  as  a  fellow-laborer,  just 
when  he  had  completed  the  translation  of 

*  A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  in  the  Dublin  Re- 
vieto,  repreflente  Dr.  Milne  as  stating  in  *'  7^he  Be- 
trospect*^  that  *< the  London  Society  oommenoed  its 
labors  by  the  very  bold  step  of  circulating  a  version 
of  the  oeripturet  which,  strange  to  tell,  was  the 
work  of  a  Catholic  missionary,  and  which^  he  naive- 
ly confesses,  only  required  a  little  revision.**  If  it 
had  been  so,  both  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Milne  dis- 
played a  catholicity  of  spirit  which  it  would  have 
men  pleasant  to  see  reciprocated  by  the  Romish 
missionaries  in  China,  in  adopting  and  distributing 
that  very  translation  made  oj  one  of  their  own 
men,  but  printed  and  published  by  Morrison  and 
Milne.  But  such  acts  of  catholidty  would  be  in 
vain  expected  from  Roman  Catholics.  The  case, 
however,  is  altogether  misrepresented  by  this 
writer.  Morrison  did  not  find  any  Roman  Catholic 
"  vertion  of  the  Scripturet,**  He  found  hi  the  Brit- 
ish MuMum  only  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dr.  Medhnrst  says:  **Abont  this  time  it  was  dis- 
covered  that  there  existed  in  the  British  Museum  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
translated  into  Chinese  by  some  Catholic  missionarv ; 
this  assisted  the  young  stndent  in  acquiring  tne 
language,  and  was  of  some  service  in  preparing  his 
subsequent  translations.^  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Shanshae  Bible  Society,  March 
81, 1868,  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  refers  to  this 
version  in  the  following  words:  "The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  almost  from  its  formation, 
had  the  claims  of  China  before  it ;  and,  having  been 
informed  that  a  manuscript  version  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament^  in  the  Chinese  language, 
was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  entertained 
thouffhts  of  printing  it;  but^  on  further  inquiry, 
the  idea  was  relinquished.  It  formed,  however, 
the  basis  of  the  edition  subsequently  issued  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.^  So  much  for  this  *'  vertion  of  the 
Scripturetf^*  and  the  veracious  representation  of  the 
Romish  reviewer. 

The  same  writer  quotes  with  exultation  a  state- 
ment from  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  (vol  v, 
p.  665,)  "that  Dr.  Morrison  had  disseminated 
240,000  copies  of  the  Bible ;  but,  lacking  the  cour- 
age of  the  Catholic  missionaries  to  preach  the  faith, 
had  scarcely  made  a  dozen  eonverts.*'  From  the 
year  1810  to  1886.  the  time  assigned  by  this  writer, 
only  2076  Chinese  Bibles  had  been  published.  Of 
New  Testaments,  9970 ;  and  of  separate  portions  of 
Scripture,  81,000.  Of  Malay  Testamenta,  2000, 
and  separate  Gospels,  2000.  So  that  this  wonder- 
ful spread  of  Bibles,  thus  misrepresented,  dwindles 
down  to  67,000,  oomprisin|^  all  the  separate  por- 
tiona  The  misrepresentation  served  toe  purpose 
of  depreciating  the  success  of  Protestant  missions^ 
and  of  showing,  as  the  writer  thought,  the  inutilify 
of  distributing  the  Bible.  Bat  it  recoils  upon  the 
fdiifier  and  his  causa. 
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the  New  Testament.  After  a  short  residence 
at  Canton,  Mr.  Milne  entered  upon  the  work 
of  distributing  the  books  through  Java.  Be- 
sides two  thousand  New  Testaments,  eighteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis were  also  distributed,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  tracts.  This  was  the  first 
distribution  of  any  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures known  to  have  been  made  among  the 
Chinese,  and  it  was  eagerly  received  by  the 
settlers  at  Java.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Morrison 
prosecuted  the  work  of  translation  with  un- 
remitting assiduity  ;  and  in  1818,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Milne,  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Bible  was  completed.  It  was  of  course 
some  time  before  so  considerable  a  work 
could  be  carried  through  the  press  at  Can- 
ton, owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  natives, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  types  cut.  But 
all  these  obstacles  were  at  length  overcome ; 
and,  in  1824,  Dr.  Morrison,  on  his  return  to 
England,  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  the 
King  the  first  complete  copy  of  the  Chinese 
Bible. 

Since  the  removal  of  those  excellent  mis- 
sionaries, others  have  successively  entered 
into  their  labors.  The  first  hasty  and  neces- 
sarily imperfect  verfiion  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  revised  and  reprinted  with  much  care, 
and  the  mission,  confined  at  first  to  Canton, 
has  spread  to  Shanghae,  Hong-Kong,  and 
Amoy,  and  now  engages  seventeen  or  eight- 
een European  missionaries.  But  besides 
those  of  the  London  Society,  the  American 
Church^  has  entered  the  field  of  labor,  and 
since  the  cession  of  the  five  ports  to  the 
British,  the  Church  of  England  has  had  its 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  with  various  clergy,  who 
are  heartily  and  liberally  cooperating  in  the 
great  work. 

It  has  been  principally  under  the  encour> 
agement  afforded  by  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  and  his  friends,  that  a  mission  was 
despatched,  a  few  years  since,  consisting  of 
two  intelligent  native  Christians,  in  search  of 
the  colony  of  Jews  who  were  reported  to  have 
been  resident  for  many  ages  in  the  heart  of 
China,  but  of  whom  little  was  known  in 
Europe.  We  shall  be  excused  for  this  di- 
gression ;  but  we  are  sure  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  our  Christian  readers  to  know  that  the 
existence  and  condition  of  this  ancient  Jew- 
ish colony  is  now  fully  ascertained.  There 
has  been  a  community  of  Israelites  at  K'ae 
Fnng-Foo  for  many  ages.  The  deputation, 
after  a  long  journey,  discovered  them  in  a 
truly  low  estate.  Their  traditions  are,  that 
their  fathers  came  into  China  somewhere 
about  the  Christian  era.     Their  synagogue 


was  first  built  in  the  Sung  dynasty.  At  their 
settlement  they  consisted  of  seventy  familieB 
or  clans.  They  are  now  reduced  to  seven, 
comprising  not  more  than  two  hundred  per- 
sons. They  have  no  Rabbi,  and  their  syna- 
gogue, or  temple,  of  which  an  interesting 
account  is  given  by  the  visitors,  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  The  deputation  copied 
many  ancient  inscriptions,  both  in  Chinese 
and  Hebrew.  They  obtained  also  eiffht 
manuscripts,  containing  portions  of  the  Okl 
Testament.  These  are  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 
They  also  possess  twelve  rolls  of  vellnm, 
containing  the  Law,  each  thirty  feet  long, 
and  between  two  and  three  feet  wide.  These 
the  visitors  saw,  and  a  negotiation  was  set  on 
foot  for  procuring  and  preserving  them. 
According  to  present  appearances',  the  few 
remaining  Jews  are  likely  to  become  absorbed 
into  the  surrounding  population,  as  they  have 
no  instructor,  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, and  are  in  many  respects  assimilated 
to  their  neighbors.  . 

A  full  account  of  the  visit  paid  by  the 
deputation,  with  copies  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chinese  inscriptions  found  on  the  build- 
ings, and  on  various  tablets  and  stones,  has 
been  published  at  the  expense,  we  believe, 
of  some  liberal  parties  connected  with  the 
London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews.  The  work  proceeds  from 
the  press  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
at  Shanghae,  and  contains  an  Introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Victoria.  It  is  accompanied 
with  admirable  fac-similes  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  These  are  the  following:  Exodns, 
chap.  i.  to  vi.,  xxxviii.  to  xl. ;  Leviticus  xix. 
and  XX. ;  Numbers  xiii.  to  xv. ;  Deuteronomy 
xi.  to  xvi.  and  xxii.  Various  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Hagiographa,  which 
appear  to  be  parts  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 
Liturgy,  are  contained  in  two  of  the  manu- 
scripts already  received.  From  all  that  could 
be  ascertained  by  the  visitors,  it  appears  that 
Judaism,  as  corrupted  by  these  Chinese 
Jews,  retains  but  little  of  its  ancient  cha- 
racter, and  is  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
heathenism  of  the  country. 

We  proceed  now  to  record  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  advancing  revolution,  and  to 
explain,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
causes  that  have  provoked  it,  and  the  agen- 
cies by  which  it  has  been  sustained.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
secret  plans  which  had  been  in  progress  prior 
to  the  year  1850.  It  is  believed  that  a  species 
of  freemasonry  had  been  devised,  and  ex- 
tensively spread  among  the  disaffected  many 
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jean  boclt,  but  that  fresh  life  and  energy 
were  thrown  into  these  achemes  by  the  ac- 
eeMion  of  many  literaiy  candidates  who  had 
from  time  to  time  been  disappoinled  of  ob- 
tuaing  honors  and  promotion  nt  their  trien- 
nial  «x&miaations,  through  the  partiality, 
favoritiua,  and  corrnplion  of  the  rnling  or 
examining  mandariiis.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  provocation  to  rebellioD.  On  the  acces- 
■km  of  the  new  and  youn^  emperor,  Nidn- 
fonng,  in  February,  lecO,  the  Chinese  con-- 
•ervatives  came  into  power.  Reactionary 
measarea  were  adopted  against  innovation, 
■gainst  all  European  influence,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  against  the  Englieli.  The  ministers 
of  state  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidenoe  of 
the  previous  emperor,  Tsi-kouanf^,  were 
unelly  degraded  and  banished,  pnnctpally 
becanse  they  were  chargeable  with  befriend- 
iDg  the  foreigners,  and  advising  their  sove- 
reign to  keep  on  terms  of  jieace  with  them. 
As  soon  AS  the  proclamaUon  was  issued  in 
(he  name  of  the  new  emperor,  aunonncing 
(0  the  governors  of  the  provinces  the  changes 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  ftdnirnittra- 
tion,  and  intimating  the  spirit  of  reaction  ihat 
was  at  work  at  court,  immediately  a  sterner 
purpose  of  reform  was  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  louder  arose  their  com- 
plainta  against  their  infatnated  rulers.  This 
•pint  was  not  to  be  exorcised  by  the  prod a- 
matioQs  of  authority  or  threats  of  the  man- 
darins. 

Prior  to  the  reaction  at  court  and  in  the 
government,  in  a  distant  part  of  tha  country, 
among  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 'where 
a  nu:e  of  men  existed  that  were  well-nigh  in- 
dependent both  of  emperor  and  mandarins, 
measures  bad  been  in  progress  for  commenc- 
iogan  open  insurrection,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  leaders  of  sturdy  resolution  and  supe- 
rior knowledge.  A  few  months  after  tha 
young  emperor's  proclamation  before-men- 
tioned, news  reached  the  ffovernment  of  the 
armed  insurrection  which  had  commenced  in 
the  province  of  Kouang-Si.  In  the  month 
of  Angnst,  1S50,  the  first  intimation  was 
given  in  an  English  journal,  from  which  the 

ollowing  extract  is  cited  by  Messrs.  Gallery 
ind  Yvan : — 

"^Hh  Aiiguii. — Under  the  powerful  influence  of 
tbe  men  of  letters,  and  in  consequence  oft  gene- 
ra] discontent  throngliout  China,  the  cry  of  reform 
is  raised  in  all  directions.  The  new  principles  are 
Baking  immense  prepress,  and  the  cay  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  emjnre  will  be  tom  in  pieces 
bv  civil  war.  Among  the  higher  and  middle 
cnasea  of  Peking  there  ia  a  firm  belief  in  (be  pro- 
phecy diSbsed  over  Chios  a  century  ago,  that  the 
reigning  dynasty  will  be  overthrown  in  the  com- 
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■ry  neit. 

"This  event  is  by  no  means  improbslile,  if  we 
examine  with  attention  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments which  have  simultaneously  taken  place  at 
the  most  remote  points  of  this  vast  empire.  The 
work  of  revnlutinn  has  already  commenced  In  the 
province  of  Kouang-Si,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
first  commercial  city  of  Chins  ;  audit  is  the  gene- 
ral belief  smun^  the  lettered  party  of  Canton,  tliat 
this  is  only  a  Dilot-halloon  to  lest  the  opinion  of 
the  msBses,  snd  to  force  the  Tartar  government  to 
display  the  means  which  it  has  at  its  disposal  for 
Its  self-preservation. 

"Nilherlo  the  rebels  have  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  their  chief,  who  takes  the  title  of 
generalissimo,  openly  declares  that  the  object  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  is  to  dethrone  the 
reigning  dynast;,  snd  to  found  another  of  Chinese 
origin.  In  vain  have  the  authorities  nhned  all 
the  contingents  of  their  several  dialricis ;  the  tor- 
rent has  carried  every  thing  before  it,  and  many 
mandarins  liive  fallen  victims  to  their  loyalty.  At 
the  same  time,  ilis  Bnccesses  of  tbe  rebels  do  no 
honor  to  their  cause ;  their  passaiie  is  marked  by 
pillage,  murder,  conflagration,  and  ill  those  acts  of 
apotislion  which  are  scarcely  practised  In  cities 
taken  byeiorm;  although  the  people  thus  afflicted 
have  given  no  motive  lor  persecution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  the  first  to  suffer  under  the 
imperial  tyranny.  The  lettered  and  the  rich  do 
not  approve  of  Uiese  deplorable  excesses,  buttbey 
are  without  power  to  clieck  then). 

"  Besides  the  secret  societies,  which  are  now 
more  numerous  than  under  the  late  emperor,  cluba 
are  everywhere  formed,  in  epile  of  the  laws  which 
prohibit  all  meetings  of  the  kind.  In  these  every 
member  is  fnrccd  to  make  oath  that  he  will  do  all 
in  hi*  power  to  overthrow  the  dyiMSty  of  Tsing, 
and  pursue  this  noble  undertsking  until  its  end  is 
attained. 

■'  While  this  work  of  refreneration  is  going  on, 
the  boy  who  now  wields  the  Impoiial  sceptre  an- 
nihilates the  devoted  ministers  who,  seeing  tbe 
approach  of  the  lempest,  dare  to  convey  the  coan- 
HCls  of  experience  and  wisdom  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  VVhile  the  nation  utters  (he  ory  ofre/brm, 
the  blinded  monarch  answers  by  thai  of  resist- 
ance-, and  10  that  natural  movement  of  mind 
wiiich  has  brought  Cliina  into  the  path  of  progress, 
he  opposes  a  factitious  movement  to  force  it  back 
into  the  impracticable  routine  of  ihe  past.  Can 
we  be  astonished  if  the  Tartar  dynasty  falls  in  a 
contest  so  unequal  7  If  so,  it  will  only  have  itself 
to  blame."— p  36. 

At  this  period  a  very  considerable  body 
of  men  ware  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  battle  to  all  the  imperial  troops 
that  could  be  brought  against  tbem.  lasuiog 
from  the  mountainous  region  where  their 
measures  have  been  planned,  and  tbe  trocpB 
trained  to  something  Kke  discipline  and  the 
use  of  arms,  they  poured  down  upon  tbe 
fertile  diatriots  'and  neighboring  towns  and 
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cities  with  the  suddenness  of  a  tem[H:8t  and 
the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
Peking  journals  first  noticed  the  rebellion  in 
August,  1850.  and  represented  it  as  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  horde  if  pirates  who  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  guns  of  the  English 
in  the  mountains  of  Kouan^r-Si.  But  the 
impolicy  and  falseness  of  these  representa- 
tions soon  became  manifest.  The  mountain- 
ous region  of  Kouang-Si,  away  from  all  the 
marts  of  commerce  and  roads  of  communi- 
cation, was  no  very  favorable  neat  for  bands 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  but  was  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  insurgents  whose  object 
was  to  gather  an  army,  and  to  train  the 
sturdy  natives  of  that  peculiar  region  for  the 
enterprise  vhich  the  chiefs  were  planning, 
and  which  they  sagaciously  foresaw  would 
soon  inflame  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  were  not  long  in  giving 
ample  evidence  that  their  object  was  not 
predatory  warfare,  nor  their  bands  consti- 
tuted of  pirates  and  highwaymen.  At  firsi 
they  seemed  in  no  haste  to  make  demonstra- 
tions of  their  power;  but  when  they  had 
practised  a  httle  manoeuvring  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  to  leave  it  doubtful  what  were 
their  intentions,  they  gradually  drew  towards 
the  province  of  Kouang-Toung,  and  first  at- 
tacked the  large  commercial  town  of  Ho,  which, 
together  with  the  capital  of  the  district,Kiang- 
Men,  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  This  was  their 
first  success :  and  it  so  astounded  the  grand 
mandarin  who  held  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
two  Kouangs,  that  he  bethought  himself  of 
an  expedient  for  escaping  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  hi^  position  by  requesting  leave  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
refusal  of  his  request  laid  upon  hina  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  sending  an  army  to 
subdue  the  rebels.  These  troops  were,  at 
a  single  blow«  annihilated  by  the  insurgents. 
The  redoubtable  governor  of  these  prov- 
inces, whose  name  was  Siu,  instead  of  collect- 
ing more  troops,  set  off  on  a  journey  to 
Peking,  where  his  presence  could  accomplish 
nothing  against  the  rebels.  While  he  w«s 
on  this  journey,  an  opportunity  was  offered 
to  the  insurgents  of  following  up  their  first 
successes  in  a  manner  which  clearly  proved 
their  superiority  to  the  troops  that  were 
opposed  to  them.  After  giving  them  battle, 
and  standing  th^ir  ground  for  some  time, 
they  began  to  yield,  and  at  length  retreated, 
as  if  beaten.  By  this  manoeuvre  they  drew 
the  imperial  troops  into  an  ambush  that  had 
been  skilfully  planned,  and  by  means  of 
which  they  not  only  defeated,  but  actually 
destroyed  them,  leaving  nothing  of  a  large 


army  but  a  few  scattered  fragments.  The 
same  stratagem  they  have  successfully  em- 
ployed in  several  other  important  battles. 

After  suffering  these  disastrous  defeats, 
the  young  emperor  began  to  perceive  the 
incompetency  of  the  men  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  cares  of  government,  as  well 
as  the  folly  with  which  be  was  chargeable  id 
dismissing  and  disgracing  the  counsellors  of 
his  father.  Ke  therefore  at  once  recalled  the 
aged  commissioner  Lin,  who  was  in  ofliee 
during  the  opium  war,  and  authorized  bim 
to  proceed  with  plenary  powers  to  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  to  reduce  the  rebels  to 
obedience.  But  by  this  time  they  had  over- 
run a  large  portion  of  two  important  prov- 
inces, had  made  good  their  position^  and 
published  to  their  fellow-countrymen  the  first 
announcement  of  their  intentions.  This 
document  is  said  to  have  been  well  received 
wherever  they  came.  As  it  is  a  very  singular 
production,  we  shall  transoribo  it,  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers,  from  the  volume 
of  Messrs.  Gallery  and  Yvan  : — 

**  *  The  Manchoos,  who  for  two  centuries  have 
been  the  hereditary  occupants  of  the  throne  of 
China,  were  originally  members  of  a  small  forei^ 
tribe.  With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  army  they 
took  posseesion  of  oar  treasure,  oar  lands,  and  the 
government  of  our  country,  proving  that  soperior 
strength  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  usurpation 
of  an  empire.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difference 
between  us,  who  levy  contribution  on  the  villages 
we  have  taken,  and  the  c^cials  sent  from  Peking 
to  collect  the  taxes.  Taking  and  keeping  are  both 
fair  alike.  Why,  then,  without  any  motive,  are 
troops  marched  against  us  ?  This  appears  to  us 
very  unjust.  How  I  Have  the  Manchoos,  who 
are  foreigners,  a  right  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
eighteen  provinces,  and  to  appoint  the  officers 
who  oppress  the  people;  wnile  we,  who  are 
Chinese,  are  forbidden  to  take  a  little  money  from 
the  public  stock?  Universal  sovereignty  does 
not  belong  to  any  individual  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest,  and  no  one  ever  saw  a  dynasty  which 
could  count  a  hundred  generations  of  emperors. 
Possession,  and  possession  only,  gives  a  right  to 
govern.'  This  proclamation  was  the  first  politi* 
cal  act  of  the  rebels.  Hitherto  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought  had  only  been  promulgated  by 
those  vague  rumors  which,  when  the  moment  of 
revolution  has  arrived,  circulate  among  the 
masses,  as  if  they  had  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  about  to  happen.''-^p.  55. 

The  objects  proposed  in  this  manifesto 
were  popular  throughout  the  empire;  these 
were  to  expel  or  extirpate  the  Manchoos, 
and  to  transfer  the  administration  of  the 
public  revenue  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
it  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  document 
nothing  is  said  of  a  Pretender  who  is  to  re- 
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8U>re  the  Ming  dynasty  ;  that  was  reser? ed 
for  a  future  occasion. 

The  imperial  cause  experienced  about  this 
iancture  a  great  disaster  in  the  death  of  Lin. 
H«  had  nearly  reached  the  scene  of  conflict, 
when  he  sunk  under  his  fatigues  and  anxie- 
desy  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  official  reports  were 
oirculated  that  the  rebels  were  subdued,  and 
the  proyinces  which  they  had  disturbed  re- 
duced again  to  order.  This  strange  people, 
whose  aelflshness  is  only  equalled  by  their 
falseness,  had  shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  dan- 
gers which  were  daily  thickening  around 
them,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aid- 
bg  the  unprincipled  mandarins  to  carry  on 
profitable  commercial  speculations  during  the 
present  agitation.  The  delusion  was,  how- 
erer,  soon  dissipated  by  the  rapid  and  exten- 
rive  spread  of  the  revolution,  which  nothing 
yet  attempted  had  been  able  to  retard. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  insur- 
gents ventured  on  the  bold  measure  of  throw- 
ing oflf  that  mark  of  their  subjection  to  the 
Hanchoos  which  had  been  enforced  with 
rach  rigor,  and  worn  with'  such  reluctance. 
The  tail  which  appears  as  the  prolonged  dor- 
mA  appendage  to  the  Chinese  h^,  was 
henceforth  doomed  to  excision.  This,  with 
the  assumption  of  the  open  tunic  or  coat,  said 
to  belong  to  the  costume  of  the  Mings,  now 
became  the  symbol  of  rebellion,  and  declara- 
tion of  defiance  to  the  Tartars.  Doubtless 
this  was  a  stroke  of  sound  and  bold  policy, 
and  one  which,  when  recited  at  Peking,  made 
the  ears  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  his  minis- 
ters to  tingle.  What  could  they  do  in  this 
emergency  ?  The  tails  were  gone,  and  would 
not  stick  on  the  heads  of  their  subjects  Hgain, 
even  if  a  proclamation  had  been  isssued  to 
that  effect.  So,  to  carry  the  thing  off  with 
the  best  face  they  could  put  on — ixnd  at  the 
same  time  gratify  their  own  insatiate  love  of 
lying — they  issued  to  their  credulous  subjects, 
or  at  least  to  those  of  them  who  took  any  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  the  following  precious 
document.  They  informed  the  public, 
through  the  imperial  Gazette,  that  the  rebels 
had  already  made  their  submission  to  the 
eommissioner,  and  had  forwarded  to  him  a 
petition  for  pardon  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy : 

"  We  plebeians  were  bom  in  times  of  aband- 
toce,  and  have  hitherto  been  faithful  subjects. 
Oar  families  are  esteemed  in  our  villages;  we 
have  practised  virtue  and  respected  property ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  rainy  seasons, 
the  farmers  were  not  able  to  get  in  their  harvests, 
and  the  people,  being  without  labor,  or  means  of 


subsistence,  were  obliged  to  associate  with  rob- 
bers. We  came  to  the  Kouang-Si  in  search  of  a 
residence,  and  there  we  met  some  of  our  country- 
men, who,  being  distressed  like  ourselves,  formed 
with  us  a  band  of  robbers.  If,  however,  we  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  too  famous  Lou- 
Moung,  cannot  we  also,  like  him,  reform  our  con- 
duct ?  When  we  think  of  our  homes  and  our 
relatives  we  are  filled  with  the  desire  of  seeing 
them  once  more;  but  when  a  resistless  wind  has 
driven  us  far  into  a  stormy  sen,  how  are  we  to 
regain  the  wished-for  shore  ?  Still,  we  trust  that 
your  Lordships  will  have  pity  upon  us,  nnd  obtain 
from  his  Imperial  Majesty  an  act  of  oblivion  for 
all  that  is  past.  If  the  withered  and  useless  tree 
receives  the  same  dew  as  the  sweetest  flower,  why 
should  not  a  man  endowed  with  great  goodness 
ffrant  life  to  those  who  implore  his  commiseration  7 
In  our  hearts  we  are  faithful  subjects,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty. 
Henceforth,  to  the  end  of  our  days,  we  will  be 
faithful  servants  in  any  humble  condition  you  may 
please  to  appoint ;  and  if  we  commit  any  fault, 
we  shall  willingly  submit  to  the  lash  and  the  bam- 
boo. These  are  our  most  earnest  wishes,  which 
we  commnnicnte  to  you  with  our  faces  prostratt) 
on  the  ground.  If  (his  proceeding  offends  you, 
we  shall  await  your  sentence  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling."—p.  61. 

Notwithstanding  this  alleged  paciQcation 
of  the  provinces,  a  new  commissioner  was 
despatched  with  imperial  authority  to  repon 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  these 
provinces,  and,  if  needful,  to  send  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  Peking.  Thus,  between  commis- 
sioners, generals,  viceroys,  and  governors 
reporting  upon  one  another's  conduct  and 
misconduct,  the  poor  emperor  scarcely  knew 
which  should  be  honored  and  which  degraded, 
or  whether  he  should  not  order  them  all  to 
be  decapitated.  Meanwhile,  advantage  is 
adroitly  taken  of  these  thriftless  measures 
by  the  insurgents,  who  keep  advancing  step 
by  step  across  the  empire,  levying  large  con- 
tributions on  those  towns  that  held  to  the 
imperial  cause,  but  favoring  those  that  re- 
ceived them  with  little  or  no  resistance. 

About  March,  1851,  the  court  deemed  to 
bestir  itself,  and  to  be  resolved  on  some 
vigorous  measures.  The  new  imperial  com- 
missioner Li  called  to  his  assistance  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  the 
military  men,  named  Tehang-tien-tsio,  whom 
he  constituted  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  con- 
junction with  this  appointment,  thirty  six  in- 
dividuals in  Canton,  suspected  only  of  politi- 
cal offences,  were  put  to  death,  doubtless 
with  the  view  of  inspiring  terror  into  traitors 
and  rebels.  The  only  effect  of  this  piece  of 
barbarity  was  the  next  public  step  taken  in 
advaace  by  these  rebels — the  announcement 
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that  a  new  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  of 
the  name  of  Tien-td,  (celestial  virtue,)  claimed 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  name  was 
now  resounded  through  the  empire  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  Tartar  palace.  His  portrait 
was  taken,  and  circulated  extensively  among 
the  people.  A  copy  of  this  curiosity  is  given 
in  the  volume  of  Messrs.  Gallery  and  Yvan. 

A  whole  year  had  now  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  effectually  staying  the  evil.  A 
prosperous  commencement  had  been  secured 
by  the  rebels,  who  had  beaten  in  detail  the 
several  armies  that  had  been  sent  against 
them.  Then  came  this  startling  disclosure, 
that  the  Pretender  to  the  empire  was  in  their 
camp.  Prior  to  this  also  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  popular  superstition  that 
attributed  to  an  ancient  prophecy  the  date 
of  1850  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
dynasty.  They  claimed  also  the  possession 
of  a  miraculous  standard  that  secured  success 
to  their  arms,  and  they  now  crown  their  well- 
laid  scheme  by  presenting  to  the  population 
of  the  empire  the  portrait  of  their  new  sov- 
ereign, thereby  keeping  np  a  gradually  in- 
creasing excitement  among  the  people,  and 
meeting  every  strong  move  of  the  imperi- 
alists against  them  with  some  cunning  device 
of  their  own,  whereby  it  was  more  than 
counteracted. 

By  this  time  the  rebellion  had  spread 
throughout  the  two  provinces  of  Kouang- 
Toung  and  Kouang-Si.  Peking  was  in  con- 
sternation, and  new  ministers  of  war  and 
great  officers  of  state  are  despatched  one  after 
another  to  the  scene  of  action.  Canton  next 
becomes  alarmed;  for  large  demands  are 
now  made  by  the  government  on  the  coffers 
of  the  rich  merchants  and  mandarins.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July  frequent 
battles  ensued,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
rebels  were  victorious.  The  successor  of  the 
old  commissioner  Lin,  named  Li-sing-yuen, 
had  now  been  earnestly  trying  to  quell  the 
rebellion  for  half  a  year,  and  had  made  no 
progress,  but  had  sacrificed  many  bodies  of 
troops  to  no  purpose.     He  professed  to  be 

'  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  war,  and 
requested  permission  of  the  emperor  to  rest 
awhile,  that  he  might  recruit  his  strength. 
But  the  concession,  though  granted,  availed 
him  nothing.  He  sank  under  his  vexations 
before  he  could  reach  Peking. 

Soon  after  this,  a  report  was  circulated  of 
an  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  assassi- 
nate the  emperor  in  his  palace.  From  what 
quarter  this  attempt  was  made  is  not  known, 
but  his  uncles  were  suspected.     The  news 

of  this  occurrence  either  singularly  synchro- 


nized with  a  fresh  measure  of  the  insurgentiy 
or  suggested  it  to  them,  for  just  at  thai 
period  they  issued  a  new  coinage  with  tba 
name  of  Tien-td,  the  Pretender,  upon  ii. 
The  pieces  were  only  a  small  coin  of  mixed 
metal,  but  they  served  to  (fest  the  public 
feeling  in  reference  to  the  popularity  of  tbe 
civil  war.  These  coins,  however,  small  as 
they  are,  constitute  the  only  currency  ex- 
cepting ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  without 
any  official  or  national  stamp. 

The  capital  city  of  Kouang-Si  still  resisted 
the  insurgents,  but  they  continued  to  cap- 
ture principal  cities  of  districts.  Throe  im- 
portant places  fell  into  their  hands  about  tluB 
time,  from  which  they  ^ned  enormous  booty. 
These  were  Lo-Ting-Tcheou,  Li-Ning-Hien, 
and  lu-Lin-Tcheou.  The  continued  victo- 
ries of  the  rebels  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1861,  could  no  longer  be  concealed  by 
the  imperial  Oazette.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  they  were  making  alarming  progreM, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  loyal  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  were  assured  that  all  the  forti- 
fied towns  were  placed  in  a  complete  atate 
of  preparation.  In  September  of  this  year 
a  considerable  body  of  the  imperial  troopa 
were  met  and  completely  routed  by  the  io* 
surgents  in  the  district  of  Young- Gan.  This 
is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat 
sanguinary  actions  during  the  war,  and  was 
skilfully  followed  up  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  by  storming  three  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  that  district.  The  magia* 
trates  of  all  these  places  were  requu^  to 
accept  the  sovereignty  of  Tien-te,  the  new 
emperor,  or  maintaan  their  loyalty  by  sacri- 
ficing their  hves.  The  submissive  inhabit- 
ants suffered  no  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  enjoin- 
ing order  and  peace  in  these  conquered  citiea, 
and  giving  permission  to  those  inhabitante 
who  would  not  recognize  the  new  emperor  to 
depart  wheresoever  tbey  pleased  unmolested, 
taking  their  effects  with  them.  In  availing 
themselves  of  this  proclamation,  a  cooaidle^ 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  to 
have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  the  imperialiat 
troops,  who,  instead  of  protecting,  robbed 
them,  and  murdered  those  who  offeredrany 
resistance.  ''  You  are,''  said  these  unfortu- 
nate citizens,  ^^  mice  to  the  rebels,  and  tigers 
to  us."* 

While  these  sifccesses  were  being  gained 
by  the  rebels,  the  grand  commissioner  who 

*  AlladiDg  to  the  name  usually  attached  to  the 
regulars  of  China — whether  in  iroby  or  not»  the 
reader  may  judge.    Hitherto  they  had  manifested, 
I  oertainly,  more  of  the  mou^e  tlum  the  tiger^ 
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vas  sent  to  destroy  them,  contented  himself 
with  remaining  shut  up  in  Kao-Tcheou-Fou, 
from  whence  he  issued  his  proclamation,  set- 
ting a  large  price  upon  the  head  of  Tien-tf , 
or  that  of  his  father,  and  of  the  principal 
coansellor  who  accompanied  him.  But  his 
offer  of  90,000  taels  produced  no  heads,  and 
gave  no  check  to  the  insurgents.  Siu,  per- 
ceiving the  hopelessness  of  his  posiiion,  next 
.  asked  permission  of  the  emperor  to  return 
to  Canton,  from  whence  he  had  issued  with 
fall  determination  to  destroy  all  the  rehels ; 
but,  like  all  the  other  grand  commissioners, 
generals,  and  viceroys,  who  had  contented 
Uiemselves  with  blustering  and  threatening, 
and  then  professing  to  be  overcome  witn 
their  great  exertions,  without  ever  striking  a 
blow,  he  also  disappointed  the  hopes  he  had 
raised,  and  sought  an  opportunity  to  retire 
from  the  conflict,  and,  if  possible,  at  the 
same  time  save  his  head. 

Thus  the  imperial  cause  was  constantly 
betrayed  hy  the  cowardice  or  selfishness  of 
its  pledged  defenders.  Sometimes  they  de- 
spatched accounts  of  their  great  successes, 
when  they  had  run  away,  and  had  seen  their 
armies  annihilated ;  and  thus  they  continued 
to  deceive  their  imperial  master  as  to  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs,  which  every  day  was 
becoming  more  critical.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  be  insensible  to  the  dangers  that  sur- 
nmnded  him,  and  dreaming  of  security  while 
his  enemies  were  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  in  subduing  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  his  empire.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  remained  shut  up  in  his  palace 
writing  a  poem  on  the  valorous  exploits  of 
those  Tartar  generals  who  were  deceiving 
him  daily  by  their  lying  despatches.  But 
while  the  Mantchou  emperor  was  composing 
his  heroic  verses  his  nval  was  performing 
heroic  deeds. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  peculiar  fact 
ID  the  proceedings  of  these  triumphant  re- 
bels, that  they  paid  little  regard  to  the  places 
they  subdued,  and  took  no  measures  for 
their  retention  or  defence,  but,  passing 
4hrough  them,  and  making  them  subservient 
10  the  purposes  of  supply  and  reinforcement, 
prosecuted  their  march  gradually  towards 
the  ancient  capital.  Every  position  they 
gained  was,  after  a  short  occupation,  aban- 
doned. A  few  strongholds,  however,  are 
said  to  be  exceptions. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  more  than 
700  unfortunate  persons  accused  of  favoring 
the  insurrection  were  executed  in  Canton. 
3at  these  cruelties  in  the  civil  administra- 
tion proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  military  | 


operations  of  generals  and   commissioners. 
The  imperial  party,  however,  saw  the  import- 
ance of  strengthening  the    sinews  of  war, 
and  obtained  a  royal  decree  to  raise  in  the 
city  of  Canton  alone  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
million  of  taels.     The  object  which  the  vice- 
roy of  the  two  Kouangs  sought  to  accom- 
plish by  this  contribution  was  to  buy  off  the 
insurgents  from  the  siege  of  Kao-Tcheou- 
Fou,  in  which  they  had  shut  him  up.     He 
accordingly  offered  them  a  sum  of  800,000 
taels  if  they  would  withdraw  and  allow  him 
to  quit  the  city.     But,  without  regarding  his 
offer,  they  continued  the  blockade.     About 
this  time  they  possessed  themselves  of  Ou- 
Hiem  and  Tchaa-Ping,  with  two  other  places 
lyin^  between  them.    They  had  now  sub- 
dued every  city,  town,  and  village  of  the 
province  of  Kouang-Si,  with  the  exception 
of  Kouei-Lin,  its  capital.     All  the  inhabit- 
ants had  adopted  their  regulations  as  to  the 
ancient  costume,  and  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pretender. 

Irritated  by  these  repeated  disasters,  the 
emperor  sends  a  command  to  his  generals  to 
retake   Young- Gan-Tcheou   within   a    fort- 
night; and  that  if  they  did  not  obey,  the 
three  principal    generals    should  lose  their 
heads.     The  order  thus  enforced  inflamed 
the  zeal  of  these  courageous  captains  to  an 
unusual   pitch ;    for    they   immediately   set 
forth,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  to  retake 
the  city  of  Young-Gan-Tcheou.     This  bold 
movement    was    unexpected,   and   perhaps 
unprepared   for   by  the  insurgents,  who  at 
first    seemed    to    make   but    a   feeble  de- 
fence.    Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  much  better  pre- 
pared for  the  attack  than  the  imperialists 
expected ;  for  they  suddenly  opened  a  for- 
midable battery  with  murderous  effects  upon 
the  troops  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate generals  had  to  retreat  without  ac- 
complishing the  command  of  their  emperor. 
One  person  who  was  present,  and  witnessed 
this  action,  states  that  the  bodies  of  troops 
engaged  in  it  were  commanded  by  chiefs  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  but  united  in  one 
strong  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Tartar  dy- 
nasty.    He  reported  that  he  saw  the  follow- 
ing  proclamation    posted   on   the  walls   of 
Young- Gan-Tcheou.     It  throws  some  light 
upon  the  motives  and  proceedings  of  the  in- 
surgents : — 

**  Know  all  people,  that  China  belongs  to  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  Do  not  be 
appalled,  ye  students,  freemen,  artisans,  and  mer- 
chants, but  remain  each  of  you  firm  to  his  work. 
The  fortune  of  the  dynasty  of  Ham  is  about  to 
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flourish  once  more,  and  the  foreicrn  dynasty  of 
the  Mantchous  approaches  its  termination.  This 
is  a  decree  of  Heaven,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  After  a  long  union,  division  is  to  follow. 
In  order  that  thin^  may  be  securely  established 
on  the  publication  of  the  laws,  our  sovereigns 
have  displayed  their  beneficence ;  and  before 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  Supremd  Being, 
nave  always  rendered  assistance  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. After  having  learned  to  adore  God,  they 
have  labored  to  save  the  people  from  calamity, 
have  supported  the  weak,  resisted  the  strong, 
and  saved  the  villages  from  robbers.  They  dnl 
not  act  like  the  chiefs  Tai-te-ou,  and  others,  who 
stopped  the  junks  on  the  rivers,  pillaged  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country, 
and  then  asked  the  mandarins  for  passports  and 
safe-conducts,  to  take  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
When  our  princes,  by  the  power  of  Heaven,  en- 
tered Young  Gan-Tcheou,  they  extended  their 
munificence  around  them,  and  looking  upon  the 
people  as  their  own  children,  induced  them  to  ab- 
stain from  murder*  and  to  take  nothing  without 
permission.  They  are  just  and  impartial  as  a 
oalance ;  but  if  any  one  refuses  obedience,  he  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  army.  Our 
princes  call  upon  the  fnhabitants  of  every  district 
to  surrender,  if  they  would  merit  tlie  reward  due 
to  voluntary  adhesion.  In  the  meanwhile,  they 
are  now  waiting  the  arrival  of  chiefs  of  the  other 
provinces,  that  they  may  join  their  forces,  and  at- 
tack the  capital  of  Pekin ;  after  which,  they  will 
proceed  to  a  division  of  the  empire." — p.  1 14. 

After  the  defeat  recently  mentioned,  ano- 
ther Chinese  army,  consisting  of  about  13,000 
men,  was  collected,  and  marched  against  the 
rebels.  They  were  encountered  between 
two  towns  of  the  third  order,  called  Ping- 
Nan-Kien  and  Tchao-Ping.  The  imperial 
troops  advanced  with  horrible  shouts  against 
the  rebels,  while  the  dismal  sound  of  the 
gong  was  echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  insurgents  appeared  to  be  panic- struck, 
and  made  but  a  feeble  defence.  Forsaking 
their  positions,  and  endeavoring  to  occupy 
others,  they  gradually  retreated  for  several 
hours,  till  they  had  greatly  wearied  the  im- 
perialists ;  then  debouching  into  a  valley  of 
magnificent  bamboos,  as  if  to  escape  from 
their  pursuers,  they  gave  the  signal  to  a 
large  body  of  their  friends  concealed  among 
the  neighboring  hills,  who  descended  imme- 
diately into  the  valley,  preceded  by  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  This  manoeu- 
vre was  fatal  to  the  imperial  army.  As  soon 
as  the  general  perceived  the  snare  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  he  gave  the  signal  for  retreat ; 
but  when  he  reached  his  camp  half  his 
troops  were  missing;  great  numbers  had 
been  killed,  but  more  had  joined  the  enemy. 

This  def^t  was  followed  by  a  singular 
project,  in  which  Siu,  the  Viceroy,  who  had 
oeen  so  long  shut  up  behind  the  strong  ram- 


parts of  Eao-Tcheon-Fou,  confided  for  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  rebels.  He 
swore  by  his  long  moustache  that  he  would 
be  avenged  for  the  recent  disaster.  The 
notable  expedient  he  adopted  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  history  oi 
the  kingdom  of  Tsi.  Four  thousand  bnffii- 
loes  were  tied  together,  and  torches  of  reaio 
were  attached  to  their  long  horns.  Fom 
thousand  troops  were  to  conduct  this  for 
midable  expedition.  It  started  in  the  even* 
ing  for  the  enemy's  camp,  fully  expecting 
that  this  terrible  array  of  firebrands  would 
bum  it  up,  or  terrify  the  soldiers  out  of  theii 
wits.  The  homed  battalion  were  driven  bug* 
cessfully  up  to  the  station  of  the  enemy,  who, 
regarding  it  as  a  procession  by  torch-light, 
patiently  waited  for  their  opportunity,  when 
with  the  greatest  ease  they  attacked  and 
routed  the  whole  expedition,  sacrificing  not 
less  than  2,000  lives.  What  will  be  deemed 
by  our  readers  not  less  remarkable  than  tfa^ 
absurd  scheme  itself,  is,  that  it  should  pass 
among  the  warriors  of  China  for  a  very  clevei 
and  admirable  piece  of  generalship. 

Soon  after  this  affair  the  rebels  entered 
into  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang.  Thu 
produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  court  d 
Pekin.  An  express  announced  the  news  a1 
Canton.  The  minister  of  war  ordered  all  the 
troops  that  could  be  collected  from  the  8ur< 
rounding  provinces  to  be  directed  to  thb 
part.  But  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
be  spared  from  their  own  neighborhoods 
because  there  were  several  independent  in* 
surrections  going  on  in  different  places  at  th< 
same  time.  The  capital  of  the  province 
Kouei-Lin  required  all  the  troops  that  could 
be  got  together  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. In'most  of  the  principal  towns  whiofa 
the  rebels  had  seized,  they  found  abundance 
of  treasures  and  of  stores  which  had  beer 
provided  for  the  emperor's  troops.  It  ii 
worthy  of  observation,  too,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  respect  private  property,  limitino 
their  hostility  to  the  public  functionaries  anC 
the  troops  that  resisted  them.  By  this  meaof 
they  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  ol 
the  inhabitants,  who  witnessed  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference  the  tragical  end  of  theii 
oppressors,  many  of  whom,  dreading  the 
wrath  of  the  emperor,  committed  suicide 
The  order  and  discipline  which  pervaded  the 
ranks  of  the  rebels  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  omens  to  the  imperial  party,  and 
one  of  the  best  pledges  of  their  own  succesi 
among  the  people. 

There  is  an  amusing  account  given  of  an  at' 
tempt  made  by  the  Lieut-Governor  of  Kouang^ 
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Si  to  buy  the  submission  of  the  Pretender. 
Two  men  of  high  literary  rank,  with  three 
attendants,  were  despatched  as  an  embassy, 
to  endeavor  to  gain  an  intenriew  with  Tien-td. 
Tbey  were  accordingly  admitted  after  due 
ceremonies  and  delays  ;  and  when  they  had 
made  their  speech,  and  labored  with  all  their 
eloquence  to  persuade  Tien-te  to  submit  to 
the  existing  government,  he  is  reported  to 
have  addressed  them  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Masters,  you  misunderstand  me  completely. 
How  can  a  prince  submit  to  his  own  subjects  ? 
I  am  the  eleventh  descendant  of  the  Emperor 
Tsoung-tching,  of  the  ^reat  dynasty  of  the  Min^; 
and  I  now  rightfully  levy  troops  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  my  ancient  territory.  A  rebellion  was 
ori^nally  the  cause  that  the  Tartar  race  was  in- 
vited by  Ousan-Kouei,  ministpr  of  tlie  Ming  dy- 
naiity,  to  assist  in  overturning  the  rebel  chiefs, 
Tchang  and  LI.  Here,  however,  they  did*  not 
stop.  They  took  possession  of  the  country,  and 
my  ancestors,  considering  the  service  done  by  the 
race  of  Tsing  in  the  war  against  the  rebels,  did 
not  venture  to  expel  them  at  once,  but  allowed 
tbem  and  their  descendants  to  occupy  the  ihrone 
for  200  years  as  a  reward  for  their  good  conduct 
Tovreurely  cannot  say  that  this  reward  was  in- 
eufficient.  At  present,  strong  in  the  justice  of 
my  cause,  I  am  levying  troops  to  recover  the  pos* 
session  of  my  ancestors.  The  race  of  T^ing 
ought  to  retire  to  their  own  country  without  re- 
sistance, so  that  each  party  may  be  in  possession 
of  its  own  territory.  This  course  would  bring 
repose  to  tlie  soldiers  and  the  people.  Masters, 
yon  are  still  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
you  perfectly  understand  the  doctrines  of  Confu- 
cius and  Mencius.  Can  yon  have  entirely  for- 
gotten your  lawful  prince,  and  remain  contentedly 
Uie  subjects  of  foreigners  ?" — Page  139. 

Thus  terminated  this  absurd  conference. 
Thegovernor  of  the  province  who  had  planned 
it  was  morti6ed  and  provoked  by  the  mes- 
sage he  received,  and  at  the  failure  of  his 
stratagem,  while  the  insurgents  continued 
their  march,  capturing  the  towns,  and  gradu- 
ally advancing  towards  Nanking,  from  which 
it  now  became  evident  no  power  possessed 
by  the  imperialists  could  keep  them.  It  fell 
into  their  hands  shortly  after,  with  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  great  canal  and  princi- 
pal nver. 

This  brief  abstract  of  the  accounts  from 
various  authentic  sources  may  suffice  to  give 
onr  readers  a  tolerable  notion  of  civil  war 
as  it  is  conducted  in  China.  It  would  be  of 
little  interest  to  continue  such  a  narrative 
through  all  the  details  of  conflicts  and  sieges, 
and  almost  uninterrupted  successes  of  the 
insurgents,  up  to  and  since  the  capture  of 
Nanking.  The  history  of  the  war  presents 
little  else  than  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
kind  of  narrative,  with  the  variations  of  un- 


pronounceable names  of  towns  and  cities 
wholly  unknown  to  English  ears. 

It  is  distressing  enough  to  read  of  civil 
wars  among  any  people,  but  the  horrors  of 
this  warfare  are  truly  appalling.  There  is  a 
strong  mixture  of  savage  fanaticism  work- 
ing with  other  principles  of  action  in  the 
rebels,  and  probably  throughout  the  empire* 
against  the  Tartar  race,  whom  these  large 
masses  of  the  people  have  vowed  to  exter- 
minate. To  a  very  considerable  extent  they 
have  fulfilled  their  cruel  resolution,  and  at 
Nanking  alone,  not  less  than  20,000  of  these 
unhappy  people  were  slaughtered  iu  cold 
blood.  The  taking  of  that  important  capital 
was  effected  by  the  rebels  early  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  along  with  it  they  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  strong  position  of 
Chin-Kiang-Foo. 

Sir  George  Bonhara,  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary, arrived  at  Shang-hae  on  the  21st  of 
March,  much  to  the  consolation  of  the  Brit- 
ish residents,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  on 
board  the  Hermes,  to  endeavor  to  gain  an 
intcrvif)w  with  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents. 
The  results  of  this  conference,  though  not  in 
all  respects  satisfactory,  yet  served  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  Europeans  at  Shang-hae,  by 
assuring  them  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
insurgents  towards  the  English,  and  of  their 
willingness  to  allow  them  free  access  to  every 
part  of  the  country,  when  the  present  contest 
shall  be  decided.  After  various  missives 
from  Sir  G.  3onham  to  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
back  again  from  them  to  Sir  George,  with 
some  danger  of  a  misunderstanding,  owing 
to  suspicions  which  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  rebels,  that  the  British  were  lending 
assistance  to  the  Tartar  cause,  every  thing 
was  fully  explained,  at  least  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
with  a  people  who  imagine  themselves  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  divine  authority, 
and  who  pretend  to  a  commission  from 
Heaven  to  rule  all  the  earth.  One  of  the 
documents  that  passed  in  this  correspondence 
is  such  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  that  we  shall 
present  it  to  our  readers.  It  was  written  on 
yellow  silk,  the  color  adopted  by  the  new 
dynasty. 

*^The  Insurgent  Chiefs  to  Sir  George  Bohhaim.^' 
(Translation  of  the  Yellow  Silk  Document.) 

**  We,  Prince  of  the  East,  Yang,  the  Honae 
teacher,  and  the  Master  who  rescues  from  Calam- 
ity, [an  ecclesiastical  title,  Principal  Minister  of 
State,  and  also  Generalissimo,  both  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  Dynasty,  now  under  the  sway  of  Tae- 

Cing,  truly  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  rule,  here- 
y  issue  a  decree  to  the  distant  English,  who  have 
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long  reeof^nized  the  duty  of  worsliipping  Heaven, 
[God,]  and  who  have  recently  come  into  the  views 
of  our  royal  Master,  especially  enjoinine  upon 
them  to  set  their  minds  at  rest,  and  harbor  no 
unworthy  suspicions. 

**  The  Heavenly  Father,  the  Supreme  Lord,  the 
Great  God,  in  the  beginning  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  land  and  s^,  men  and  things  in  six  days ; 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  whole  world  has  been 
one  family,  and  all  within  the  four  seas  brethren ; 
how  can  there  exist,  then,  any  difference  between 
man  and  man ;  or  how  any  distinction  between 
principal mnd  secondary  birth  ?  But  from  the  time 
that  the  human  race  has  been  influenced  by  the 
demoniacal  agency  which  has  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  they  have  ceased  to  acknowledge 
the  great  benevolence  of  God,  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, in  giving  and  sustaining  life,  and  ceased  to 
appreciate  the  infinite  merit  of  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fice made  by  Jesus,  our  Celestial  Elder  Brother, 
and  have,  with  lumps  of  clay,  wood  and  stone, 
practised  perversity  in  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Tartar  hordes  and  Elfin  Huns  so  fraudulently 
robbed  us  of  our  celestial  territory,  [China.]   But, 
happily,  our  Heavenly  Father  and  Celestial  Elder 
Brother  have  from  an  early  date  displayed  their 
miraculous  power  amongst  you  English,  and  you 
have  long  acknowledged  the  duty  of  worshipping 
God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  Jesus  our  Celes- 
tial Brotlier ;  so  that  the  truth  has  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  Gotipel  maintained.    Happily,  too, 
the  Celestial  Father,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  Great 
God,  has  now,  of  His  infinite  mercy,  sent  a  hea- 
venly messenger  to  convey  our  Royal  Master,  the 
Heavenly  King,  up  into  heaven,  and  has  personally 
endowed  him  with  power  to  sweep  away  from  the 
thirty-three  heavens  demoniacal  influences  of  ev- 
ery kind,  and  expel  them  thence  iftto  this  lower 
world  ;  and  beyond  all,  happy  is  it  that  the  Hea- 
venly Father  and  Great  God  displayed  His  infinite 
mercy  and  compassion  in  coming  down  into  this 
our  world  in  the  third  month  of  the  year  Mowshin, 
[1848,]  and  thatJesus,our  Celestial  Elder  Brother, 
Saviour  of  the  world,  likewise  manifested  equal 
favor  and  grace  in  descending  to  earth  during  the 
ninth  month  of  the  same  year,  where,  for  these  six 
years  past,  they  have  marvellously  guided  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  mightily  exhibited  their  wondrous 
power,  and    put   forth  innumerable    miraculous 
proofs,  exterminating  a  va5<t  number  of  imps  and 
demons,  and  aiding  our  Celestial  Sovereign  in  as- 
suming the  control  of  the  whole  empire. 

*'  But  now  that  you  distant  English  have  not 
deemed  myriads  of  tuiles  too  far  to  come  and  ac- 
knowledge our  sovereignty,  not  only  are  the  sol- 
diers and  officers  of  our  Celestial  dynasty  delight- 
ed and  gratified  thereby,  but  even  in  high  heaven 
itself  our  Celestial  Father  and  Elder  Brother  will 
also  admire  this  manifestation  of  your  fidelity  and 
truth.  We  therefore  issue  this  special  decree, 
permitting  you,  the  English  chief,  to  lead  your 
brethren  out  or  in,  backwards  or  forwards,  in  full 
accordance  with  your  own  will  or  wish,  either  to 
aid  us  in  exterminating  our  impish  foes,  or  to 
carry  on  your  commercial  operations  as  usual ; 
and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  you  will,  with  us, 
earn  the  merit  of  diligently  serving  our  Royal  Mas- 


ter, and,  with  us,  recompense  the  goodness  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits. 

Wherefore  we  promulgate  this  new  decree  of 
[our  Sovereign]  1  aeping,  for  the  information  of 
you  English,  so  that  all  the  human  race  may 
learn  to  worship  our  Heavenly  Father  and" Celes- 
tial Brother,  and  that  all  may  know  that,  wherever 
our  Royal  Master  is,  there  men  unite  in  congrat* 
nlating  bim  on  having  obtained  the  decree  to  rale. 

*'A  special  decree,  for  the  information  of  all 
men,  given  (under  our  seals)  this  26th  day  of  the 
third  motith  of  the  year  Kweihaou,  [May  1, 1853  J 
under  the  reign  of  the  Celestial  dynasty  of  Tae- 
ping." — ParUatnentary  Papers^  p.  31. 

The  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  was,  of 
course,  resisted  and  denied  by  our  worthy 
plenipotentiary,  and  there  the  matter  ended, 
after  an  explanation  and  apology  from  the 
chiefs  for  the  shots  that  had  been  fired  at  the 
Hermes,  which  Sir  George  very  properly  ac- 
cepted. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  present  to  oar 
readers  the  best  account  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  move- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  premised  that  so  ^ttle 
intercourse  has  hitherto  been  had  with  the 
rebels  by  Europeans,  that  no  certain  data  caa 
be  yet  found  for  any  very  decided  opinion. 
Some  parties  entertain  strong  suspicions  that 
the  Jesuits  have  either  excited  the  rebellion^ 
or  have  gained  the  direction  of  it.  That  they 
are  capable  of  all  that  has  been  attributed  to 
them  in  this  affair,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
there  are  indications  in'the  temper  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rebels,  which  render  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Jesuits  have  any  influ- 
ence over  them.  Indeed,  it  appears  altogether 
like  a  native  movement;  and  the  tracts  or 
books  they  have  issued,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  half- 
enlightened  heathen  mind,  rather  than  of  the 
crafty  and  accomplished  Jesuit.  We  cannot 
realize  the  conception  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
any  order  originating  and  circulating  such 
publications.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
the  strange  mixture  of  religious  tenets  and 
political  principles,  which  imparts  such  an  air 
of  novelty  to  the  present  movement,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  unusual  energy  and  earnestness 
of  the  men  who  are  at  its  head ;  and  to  this 
is  due  the  success  that  has  hitherto  attended 
them.  How  they  have  acquired  what  little 
knowledge  of  religion  they  possess,  seems  as 
yet  uncertain.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  of 
the  correctness  of  the  explanation  offered  by 
Dr.  Legge  in  the  Hong  Kong  Beguier,  and  in- 
serted in  some  of  the  English  journals.  It 
is,  however,  the  most  probable  explanation 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  as  such  we  offer 
it  to  our  readers.    If  the  missionaries  gain 
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access  to  the  chiefs,  we  shall  soon  acquire 
more  certain  and  complete  information. 

**  The  chief,  Hun^  Sew-tBeuen,  has  heen  the 
enlightener  of  his  followers  in  religious  matters 
more,  I  apprehend,  than  their  Ipsder  in  war.  The 
history  of  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  scrip- 
tnral  troths  which  he  now  publishes  under  an 
imperial  aeaX  may  be  traced  as  follows :  In  1837, 
it  is  stated  in  one  of  the  works  which  I  have 
besn  analyzinfr*  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  and 
fully  instructed  in  divine  matters.  Before  that 
time,  however,  his  mind  had  been  excited  about 
the  great  truths  which  are  contained  in  our  Scrip- 
tares.  There  is  evidence  that  he  was  for  some 
months,  in  1846,  residing,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving religious  instruction,  with  Mr.  Roberts, 
an  American  missionary  in  Canton.  On  his  first 
application  to  that  gentlemen,  he  informed  him 
that  the  thing  which  first  aroused  his  mind  was  a 
tract  with  the  title,  Oood  Words  to  Admonish  the 
Ag«^  which  was  given  him  several  years  before, 
at  one  of  the  literary  examinations.  The  state- 
ments of  thai  tract  were  subsequently,  we  learn 
from  another  document  ^ven  last  year  by  a  rela- 
tive of  his  to  a  Swedish  missionary  in  Hong- 
Kong,  confirmed  to  him  bv  a  vision  which  he  had 
in  a  time  of  sickness,  ana  during  which  occurred 
his  visit  to  heaven.  Thus  we  are  carried  back, 
beyond  1837,  to  the  point  when  this  religious 
movement  commenced ;  and  we  want  to  find  a 
tract  entitled,  Qood  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age^ 
given  to  Sew-tseuen,  then  a  literary  student,  at 
one  of  the  triennial  examinations.  Now,  we  have 
the  tract,  and  we  have  the  record  of  its  distribu- 
tion on  one  of  these  occasions. 

*'Oood  Words  to  Admonish  the  Age  was  a 
tract  well  known  to  missionaries  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  but  it  has  latterly  been  out  of 
print.  I  had  the  old  blocks  sought  out,  however, 
during  the  present  week,  and  have  bad  a  few 
copies  struck  off.  No  one  can  look  into  it  without 
seeing  at  once  that  its  phraseology  and  modes  of 
presenting  the  truth  are  repeatea  in  the  publica- 
tions obtained  at  Nanking.  It  is  rather  a  misno- 
mer to  call  it  a  tract.  It  is  a  compilation  of  tracts 
or  short  sermons  ou  passages  of  Scripture  and  the 

general  principles  of  religion,  in  four  pretty  large 
hinese  volumes.  The  different  volumes,  how- 
ever, used  to  be  distributed  separately,  each  with 
the  general  title,  and  perhaps  bew-tseuen  only  re- 
ceived one  of  them,  and  not  the  entire  set  So, 
then,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  the  present  great 
movement  lay  in  one  or  more  of  tlie  volumes  of 
this  compilation,  Ooed  Words  to  Admonish  tlie 
Age,  The  writer  is  still  alive,  a  Chinese  named 
Leang  A-fah,  who  was  baptized  at  Malacca,  in 
1816,  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  still  continues,  abundant 
in  labors,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hobson*s  opera- 
tions in  Canton. 

**And  now  for  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of  this 
tract  at  the  literary  examinations  in  Canton.  This 
I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  A-fah,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  end  of  1834  : — *  For  three  or  four 
years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  circulating  the 
ocripture  lessons,  which  have  been  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  many.    This  year  the  triennial  exami- 


nation of  literary  candidates  was  held  in  Canton* 
and  I  desired  to  distribute  books  among  the  can- 
didates. On  the  20th  of  August,  therefore,  ac- 
companied by  Woo  A-chang,  Chow  A-san,  and 
Leang  A-san,  we  distributed  five  thousand,  which 
were  gladly  received  without  the  least  disturbance. 
The  next  day  we  distributed  five  thousand  more.' 
My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  qnote  more  of 
A-fah*s  letter.  His  good  endeavor  soon  brought 
the  attention  of  the  mandarins  upon  him,  and  the 
end  was  the  severe  punishment  of  one  of  bis 
friends,  the  death  of  a  second,  and  the  flight  of 
himself  to  Singapore.  The  detail  which  I  have 
given  shows  you  the  book  by  which,  the  individual 
by  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  head  of 
this  formidable  rebellion  was  first  brought  into 
contact  with  scriptural  truth.  The  connection 
between  him  and  A-fah  will  greatly  interest  those 
who  wisely  like,  in  their  study  of  Providence,  to 
put  this  and  that  togetlier.  A-fah  was  the  first 
convert  made  by  Protestant  missions,  and  by  him 
is  communicateid  an  influence  to  the  mind  of  this 
remarkable  individual,  which  has  already  extended 
to  tens  of  thousands,  and  may,  by  and  by,  spread 
over  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  thickly-peopled 
territory. 

**  But  let  me  pursue  Hung  Sew-tseuen's  his« 
tory.  In  1837,  after  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  truths  taught  in  the  above  tract,  he  suf- 
fered from  some  disease,  during  which  he  thought 
he  was  tal^en  up  to  heaven,  and  saw — his  friend 
says,  '  his  soul  saw' — many  things  confirmatory 
of  the  new  doctrines  with  which  his  mind  had 
been  occupied.  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  visions  and  revelations  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred above,  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
this  sickness.  We  can  conceive  Sew-tseuen, 
laboring  under  the  oppression  of  fever,  shaping 
the  fancies  that  floated  into  his  mind  from  the  new 
world  of  thought  where  he  had  been  ranging,  into 
heavenly  scenes  and  transaction's,  apd  then,  on  his 
recovery,  with  no  one  to  help  and  direct  him,  con- 
founding the  ideal  with  the  real,  so  that  to  this 
day  he  seems  to  see  visions,  and  hear  revelations. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  his  recovery,  he  was  noc 
disobedient  to  the  imagined  vision.  He  believed, 
and  he  would  speak.  In  1844  he  travelled  through 
Kwang-se,  ana  composed  various  works,  some  of 
which  are  contained  in  one  of  ^e  books  brought 
from  Nanking,  the  Proclamation  of  the  7"ad- 
P'ing  Dynasty^  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
as  displaying  more  grasp  and  freedom  of  mind 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  two  years  after 
this  that  he  resided  in  Canton  with  Mr.  Roberts. 
But  there  was  probably  no  individual  in  China 
who  could  have  sympathized  with  Hung  Sew- 
tseuen,  or  brought  his  mind  so  fully  into  contact 
with  him  as  to  do  him  much  grnxl.  He  was 
standing  collaterally  with  his  age,  or  apart,  while 
others  were  doubting  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
never  suspecting  how  many  great  truths  were 
going  abroad  as  on  the  wings  of  the  morning. 
The  tracts  written  by  Hung  Sew-tseuen,  in  1844, 
are  greatly  superior  to  any  that  have  appeared 
since  under  his  name,  unless  it  may  be  the  Book 
of  Religious  Precepts, 

"From  Canton  the  future  rebel  returned  ta 
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Kwtng-u,  aod  an  obscDritr  rests  over  his  sabse-  | 
qaent  eoune,  which  it  will  not  be  eaa;  to  dispel. 
There  were  report*  of  very  euccesifol  presching, 
of  mincles  performed,  ■.nd  TiRiona  seen.  There  ', 
certainly  were  the  organizMion  of  [he  rebellion, 
and  the  nlagea  of  its  perilous  infancy,  its  changing 
of  its  neat  lo  Hoo-nan  in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
and  its  bursting  apon  the  world  in  full  strength 
and  maturity  in  leea  than  six  montha  after,  and 
then  a  triumphant  march  from  strength  to 
strength,  until  Nanking  fell  before  it  on  the  19th 
of  March.  The  Hermes  visits  that  city,  and  out 
countrymen  who  were  there  cannot  tell  whether 
Sew-tseuen  be  alive  or  dead. 

"  The  preceding  «tatement  will  satiefy  yon  that 
the  religious  ideas  of  these  rebels  have  grown  np 
independently  of  intercourae  with  foreign  mia- 
iionaries;  and  when  we  thinic  of  the  narrow  batia 
on  which  they  were  built — good  old  A-fah's  tract 
— we  cannot  but  admire  their  breadth  and  rom- 
pTeheni(ivenem,and  msy  wonder  less  at  the  errors, 
corruptions,  and  imperfecJions  which  abound  in 
them.  The  opinions  which  I  expressed  abnut 
their  want  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
miaaiontry  leaching,  were  formed  altojreiher  inde- 

endently  of  thexe  facts  about  Hung  Sew-taeuen, 
fore,  indeed,  I  hnew  any  Ihine  about  him,  and 
they  are  now,  iherefore,  entitled  lo  the  more  at- 
tentioD.  It  must  be,  however,  that  since  the  re- 
bellion was  organized  not  a  few  have  joined  it 
who  had  received  more  or  leas  of  foreign  teaching. 
I  have  already  referred  to  a  doxnlogy,  which  was 
shown  to  me  here  in  1843,  and  to  the  reprint  of  a 

Krtiun  of  the  Book  of  Geneaia,  from  Dr.  GutE- 
F's  version.  I  shall  be  surprised  If  there  be  not 
in  the  host  several  who  had  at  one  time  a  connec- 
tion with  him.  And  parties  were  referred  to  by 
one  of  the  'Kings' at  Nanking,  as  having  got 
medical  aid  and  Christian  instruction  in  Car.ton, 
it  was  understood,  from  Dr.  Hobson, '  a  good  man, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Chinese.'  Bnt  one  thing  in 
plain,  the  last  works  publi^ed,  excepting  the 
Calendar,  are  the  most  objectionable.  There  Ih 
not  knowledge  norinlluence  in  the  camp  sulSclent 
to  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  arrest  what  is  dan- 
gerous.  It  remainit  to  be  seen  who  will  have  the" 
boldness  and  the  honor  lo  be  the  future  guidos 
and  insirnetors  of  the  kosL" 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
tbis  rebellion,,  that  its  chiefs  have  found 
leisure,  and  Imve  deemeil  it  desirable,  lo 
compose  books  or  tracts  on  religion  as  well 
as  on  state  affairs.  These  books  tbey  have 
published  and  distributed  freely.  A  supply 
of  them  was  obtained  by  the  parties  who 
visited  tbem  in  the  Hemug,  as  well  as  by 
Otber  persons,  and  these  Dr.  Medhurat  has 
translated.  Extracts  from  tbem  have  ap- 
peared socomraoaly  in  the  newspapers,  that 
vre  shall  merely  attempt  her«  a  very  brief 
eummaiy  of  their  contents.  They  firmly  as- 
sert the  being  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
man,  of  spirits,  and  of  all  thiogB;  and  bencf^ 
comes  their  determination  to  alx)lish  all  idola- 
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try.  They  ground  their  belief  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  on  the  most  ancient  booka 
and  customs  of  China.  They  affirm  the  ex- 
cellence and  authority  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  accept  tbem  as  their  moral  law. 
They  are  described  as  strict  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws.  They  have  expressed, 
further,  their  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
universal  Saviour  ;  have  composed  forms  of 
prayer  for  the  use  of  penitent  sinners ;  and 
have  declared  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit, 
whose  power  in  temptation  is  to  be  resolutely 
and  constanlly  resisted.  They  possess  also  • 
doiology  to  the  Trinity.^nd  distinolly  recog- 
nize a  future  stale.  It  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Legge,  that  they  exult  in  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality, as  but  recently  brought  to  light  among 
them.  How  far  they  are  practically  infln- 
enced  by  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Many  monstrous  and  grievous  errors  are 
mixed  up  with  their  religious  notions.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  make  offerings  of  slain  ani- 
mals, rice,  and  fruits  to  Qod.  It  is  thought 
they  merely  intend  them  as  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  not  as  expiatory  sacrifices.  It 
IB  still  further  to  be  regretted  that  they  ha»e 
maintmned  hitherto  the  custom  of  theu-  coun- 
try as  to  polygamy.  It  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  repudiate  it, 
under  the  iofiuence  of  the  very  partial  light 
they  at  present  enjoy. 

The  worst  of  all  errors  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  consists  in  the  fnnatical  preteneiona 
they  set  up  to  immediate  revelation.  We  are 
informed  by  them  that,  in  the  year  1837, 
"An  angel  was  sent  by  God  to  convey  Sew^ 
tseuen  to  heaven.  There  he  waa  instructed  in 
heavenly  thinei" — instructed  by  God  in  person. 
He  was  furnianeJ  by  him  with  odea  and  composi- 
tions, and  the  true  doctrine,  with  a  ^cal  also  and 
a  sword,  aud  then  commissioned,  along  with  JesDS, 
and  the  help  of  angels,  to  come  down  and  do 
battle  with  the  Devil  and  his  impii.  Having  done 
this  with  success,  he  returned  to  heaven,  when 
God  intrusted  him  with  preat  power.  He  saw 
there—'  The  Heavenly  >folher,  kind,  exceedingly 
itremely  elegant  and  noble,  i    '  ' 


surpsBBed.' 


He  I 


iv  also— 'The  Heavenly  Hit- 


Mother  is  probably  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  L«rd ; 
but  who  is  his  wife,  the  worthy  one,  giving  her 
husband  good  advice  ?  Those  passages  cannot 
be  read  without  great  pain,  and  I  need  not  add 
another  word  about  the  visiona. 

"Now,  as  to  the  revelations.  Some  parties 
have  seen  in  them  only  a  fervid  imagination,  com- 
muning with  God,  and  fancying  its  own  workings 
to  be  direct  commuuicationa  from  Him.  But  that 
view  does  not  afford  a  solution  of  the  language  In 
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which  they  are  described.  They  are  often  preceded 
bv  the  statement — that  the  Heavenly  Fatner  came 
amm  into  the  worlds  and  spoke,  or  that  the  Heav- 
enly Brother  did  po.  In  some  revelations  God  and 
the  Savionr  are  joined  together.    Now,  the  words, 

*  eonne  down  into  the  world '  are  the  same  by  which 
the  mission  of  the  leader  himself  is  described, 
when  he  is  spoken  of  as  actually  and  in  body  pre- 
sent in  the  host.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
description  of  any  visible  form,  or  the  manner  In 
which  the  pres^ence  of  God  is  indicated.  On  one 
occasion,   two  of  the  subordinate  leaders — the 

*  Kings' — are  first  aware  that  God  ban  come  down. 
They  repair  to  the  Court,  and  represent  the  fact, 
when  *•  SSew-tseuen  inslantly  comcsin  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Heavenly  Father.'  On  another  occa- 
sion, God  speaks  to  the  whole  army,  and  is  an- 
swered by  the  *  multitude  of  little  ones.* 

**Vou  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  model  of 
these  representations  has  been  sought  in  the  ac- 
counts in  Genesis  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Almighty  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hi&tory  of  all  tlie  Divine  communica- 
tions with  Moses,  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law.  How  the  deception  is  manag^  and  kept  up 
is  an  inquiry  which  we  are  at  present  entirely 
unable  to  pursue.  The  substance  of  the  re- 
velations is  sometimes  silly  enough,  and  the 
Almighty  is  described  as  a  detector  ot  traitors,  and 
made  to  cross-question  one  in  a  loose,  rambling 
style,  wiiich  is  most  revolting  to  our  minds,  in 
gene.-^l,  however,  the  design  of  this  *  Deus  ex 
machiua'  is  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  chie( 
and  cheer  the  host  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
couragement. The  advice  given  is  often  very  good. 

^*  These  revelations  and  appearances  of  God 
you  will  place  in  the  same  category  with  the 
visions.  To  mention  Uiem  is  a  sunicient  expos- 
ure of  their  falsehood.  There  still  remain  '  the 
innumerable  miracles  and  acts  of  power'  said  to 
be  performed  by  the  Heavenly  Father  and  the 
Heavenly  Brother.  But  no  record  of  them  is  given 
in  any  of  the  publications  issuing  from  T'ae-ping 
Wang  himself.  In  a  proclamation  by  *  tiie  eastern 
and  western  kings,'  however,  we  find  the  following 
account,  with  which  1  shall  close  thie  part  of  my 
letter : — ^  In  the  9lh  month  of  the  Mow-shin  year, 
[1848,]  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  descended  among  men, 
and  displayed  innumerable  acts  of  power,  slaugii- 
tering  we  know  not  how  many  devils,  in  several 
great  engagements.  How  could  the  impish  fiends 
maintain  the  fight  against  Heaven  ?' 

**  The  above  sketch  of  what  is  bad  in  the  re- 
ligions system  of  the  rebels  will  have  altered  con- 
siderably the  opinion  that  their  good  points  were 
inchning  you  to  entertain  of  them.  Their  errors 
are  certainly  deplorable,  and  we  cannot  tell  to 
what  they  may  grow.  There  is.  indeed,  that  about 
the  chiet,  there  u  ground  to  believe,  which  would 
keep  him  from  erring  on  the  great  points  of  the 
imity  of  God,  and  the  obligation  and  eternal  sanc- 
tions of  the  moral  law ;  but  if  he  were  removed 
from  the  midst  of  tbem — and  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  has  not  been  so  already — their  whole 
enterprise  might  soon  be  invested  with  a  repellant 
fanaticism.  As  it  is,  there  is  quite  enough  to  make 
08  caatiooB  in  what  we  say  and  think  of  them — 


to  dash  our  hopes,  and  to  introduce  into  our  mind 
the  gravest  anxiety.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  this 
topic  of  what  the  rebels  are  religiously,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  exulting  in  the  noble  temple 
that  haa  arisen  to  the  great  God  in  this  great  em- 
pire of  idolatry,  almost  without  the  hand  of  man, 
yet  neitlier  can  I  cast  them  from  my  sympathies. 
They  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  mingled  good 
and  evil.^ Error  follows  close  in  the  wake  of  the 
truth  that  has  attracted  their  ardent  gaze.  But  it  is 
truth  which  has  made  them  what,  and  placed  them 
where,  they  are — which  has  set  them,  with  all 
their  subsequent  aberraiionei,  on  hi^h,  far  above 
their  idolatrous  countrymen  and  atheistic  literati. 
Means  must  be  taKen,  at  whatever  individual  and 
personal  risk,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
entire  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  to  ihem  the  way 
of  God  more  fully.  When  this  is  done,  mission- 
aries will  have  performed  ttieir  duty,  and  may  look 
forward  with  hope  for  the  results. 

After  the  deductions  that  must  be  made 
for  these  deplorable  mistakes  and  mischievous 
delusions,  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  to 
hear  that  they  have  recognized  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  one  personal  Deity,  and 
powerfully  protested  both  against  polytheism 
and  atheism  ;  so  that  they  are  resolutely  and 
entirely  oommiited  against  all  the  old  reli- 
gious systems  of  their  country,  and  neither 
spare  the  superstitions  of  the  Taouists,  the 
idolatry  6f  the  Buddhists,  nor  the  atheism  of 
the  literati.  Who  but  must  have  rejoiced  to 
see,  as  the  gentlemen  on  board  the  Hermes 
saw,  when  she  was  at  Silver  Island,  the  great 
river  of  China  strewed  with  wrecks  of  the 
demolished  idols,  and  Buddbas,  twenty  feet 
high,  floating  in  dishonored  crowds  onward 
to  the  ocean,  henceforth  to  be  perches  for 
the  sea-birds,  or  mistaken  for  a  new  species 
of  sea-monsters  by  some  credulous  and  af- 
frighted navigator?  If  this  is  not  casting 
their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  it  is 
to  the  fishes  and  the  gulls. 

One  of  the  most  consid^ble  and  moment- 
ous facts  in  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the 
movement  appears  to  be  purely  spontaneous, 
and  that  it  seems  to  be  running  like  a  confla- 
gration over  the  whole  empire ;  for  fuel  is 
everywhere  supplied  by  the  disgust  which 
has  long  existed  both  against  the  rulers  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  country.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  it  originates  with  neither 
Popish  nor  Protestant  missionaries,  though 
possibly  with  a  leader  who  has  had  some 
little  acquaintance  with  both,  and  has  had  op- 
portunity of  perusing  the  books  of  each  party. 

It  is  truly  a  great  and  wonderful  thing  to 
see  a  mighty  nation  thus  awaking,  after  the 
sleep  of  untold  ages,  to  truths  that  cannot  but 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  every 
human  mind  that  receives  them ;  and  thoogfa 
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tn  their  Srat  awakening  thej  mix  np  their  | 
past  dreams  with  the  realities  that  are  crowd- 
ing upon  their  astonished  aight,  yet  we  who  | 
hftve  never  passed  through  such  a  transilioD 
state  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  strange 
and  monstrous  coDfusiou  of  their  ideas  ;  for. 


as  yei,  they  are  only  like  men  that  dream. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  them, 
as  Dr.  Legge  does : 

"They  arn  no  more  benumbed  by  Bpeculalions 
that  do  not  reach  beyond  the  little  span  of  life,  or 
repreHenl  death  as  the  end  o{  conscioui  independ- 
ent existence.  They  are  no  more  the  sport  of 
Shaniasmagoria  of  the  metcm psychosis.  Add 
mherta  tnit,  thai  they  have  learned  lo  speak  or 
our  ScHpIures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  not 
ashsmed  tn  acknowledge  their  errors,  and  remedy 
them,  when  they  think  tliev  have  offended  si^inst 
the  Divine  hnnor.  Let  all  these  considerations  be 
placed  on  the  one  side,  and  though  there  be  the 
grievous  imperfections,  the  ignorance,  and  gross 
corruptions  of  the  tnilh,  sod  viaious  and  revela- 
tions, in  which  ie  nn  light,  to  be  weighed  against 
them  on  the  other,  the  scale  will  descend,  I  think, 
on  the  side  of  generou'i  appreciation ;  you  will 
not  believe  that  eo  great  a  movement  can  have  a 
futile  termination,  snd  you  will  earnestly  hope 
that  the  whole  truth  of  Gc>d  may  soon  be  given  to 
them,  and  expounded  to  Ihem  folly  and  firmly. 

"  But  whatever  judginents  difierent  parlies  may 
form  of  the  rebels  on  a  review  of  their  religious 
tenets,  it  must  be  admitted  ns  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  such  a  body  of  men  should  all  at  once  be  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  this  empire,  and  waging  a 
war  hitherto  successful  against  its  Tartar  rulers." 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  Qod 
in  history,  as  well  as  in  his  written  revela- 
tion, will,  doubtless,  feel  an  interest  of  the 
deepest  and  moat  thrilling  kind  in  the  coinci- 
dence lo  which  we  now  proceed  to  call  at- 
tenlion.  It  is  precisely  at  the  period  of  this 
wonderful  movement  of  the  Chmese  towards 
the  renunciation  of  their  idols,  that  the  great 
evangelizing  societjes  of  our  country  have 
prepared  for  them  the  New  Testament  at  the 
extraordinarily  low  price  ot  fourptnce,  and  in 
a  greatly  improved  translation.  The  book  is 
now  lying  on  our  table,  and  of  all  the  mar- 
vela  of  the  typographic  art,  this  is  the  most 
marvellous,  it  is  a  small  volume,  five  and  a 
half  inches  long  by  three  and  three  quarters 
wide,  and  more  thaa  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick ;  the  paper  is  beautiful  and  the  type 
exquisite.  Of  all  the  specimens  of  Chinese 
printing  we  have  ever  inspected,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  say  this  must  appear  to  the 
Chinese  themselves  the  moat  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  their  language  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  them  ;  and  that  this  should  have 
been  affected  by  the  "  barbarians"  whom,  for 
ages,  their  rulers  have  taught  them  to  de- 
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spise,  may  contribute  not  a  little  to  It)«rer 
their  self- oonfidence  and  modify  their  national 
prejudices.  But  that  such  a  work  should 
nave  been  brought  to  perfection  just  at  this 
era  of  their  hielory,  that  it  should  be  poMi- 
ble  to  multiply,  by  means  of  the  modwn 
improvements  in  printing,  to  any  extent,  these 
Chinese  New  Testaments  for  fourpence,  pre- 
sents to  the  contemplative  mind  a  fact  that 
deserves  and  will  well  repay  attention.  Is 
it  the  design  of  Providence  that  China  should 
read,  in  its  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works 
of  Qod?  Then  Providence  has  produced 
thai  Word  without  miracles  or  the  gift  of 
tongues.  But  all  that  labor,  that  ingennity, 
that  mechanical  skill  and  perseverance  which 
have  accomplished  this  work,  might  have 
remained  for  ages  abortive,  as  seed  laid  up 
in  a  granary,  bad  not  the  present  movement 
presented  the  wide  field  made  accessible,  and, 
as  it  were,  ploughed  up  almost  from  end  to 
end,  and  ready  to  receive  the  precious  seed. 
Dr.  Morrison's  types,  though  excellent  in 
their  day,  were  comparatively  costly — not 
adapted  for  the  masses.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  copies  of  bis  Bibles  to  any 
great  extent.  In  his  day  the  metal  Chinese 
type  was  unknown.  This  is  the  iavention 
that  was  to  synchronize  with  the  opening  of 
China,  and  though  the  two  facts  have  been 
brought  about  by  two  very  different  seta  of 
individuals,  without  concert  or  even  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  purposes,  yet  they  both 
develop  themselves  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. One  mail  brings  us  the  iutelligence 
that  China  is  being  revolutionized  by  n  set  of 
men  who  possess  only  a  part  of  Genesis  in 
their  own  language,  but  who  recognize  the 
whole  Bible  as  tbeir  religion,  though  they 
read  it  only  in  fragments ;  and  the  next  mail 
brings  to  this  country  ilie  first  completed 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  language, 
as  remarkable  for  cheapness  as  it  is  for  beauty. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  the 
honor  of  supplying  the  men  who  have  made 
the  iranslation  and  cast  the  type;  while  to 
the  Bible  Society  is  due  the  honor  of  afford- 
ing pecuniary  aid  towards  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery. Had  not  both  these  societies  been 
in  operutioo,  no  one  could  have  said  how 
China  was  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
Bibles.  No  other  nation  could  have  pro- 
duced them,  and  she  could  not  have  pro- 
duced them  for  herself.  Then,  again,  if 
China  bad  not  been  prepared  to  accept  the 
Bible,  little  could  have  been  done  with  the 
work  now  accomplished,  except  at  the  trad- 
ing ports  upon  the  mere  fringes  of  the  em- 
pire.    In  all   probability  the    demand   for 
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these  cheap  Testaments  will  now  become 
immense.  Another  year,  or  even  a  few 
months,  may  decide  the  fate  of  the  Tartar 
dynasty ;  and  whether  the  revolution  issues 
ID  one  universal  monarchy,  or  in  the  four 
cardinal  ones  at  present  suggested  by  the 
titles  of  the  princes — East,  West,  North,  and 
South — in  either  case  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries  to  spread  the  Scriptures  are  likely 
to  be  left  perfectly  free  ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  though  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  is  different  in  the  different  pro- 
Tinees,  yet  that  the  character  and  the  power 
of  it  are  the  same  everywhere,  what  an  en- 
tirely new  and  vast  bcope  will  be  given  for 
the  operation  of  that  Word  of  life  which  has 
in  great  part  emancipated  the  mind  of  the 
Western  world,  and  has  now  to  emancipate 
the  Eastern  from  the  consolidated  darkness 
of  four  thousand  years!  The  Bishop  of 
Victoria,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, under  date  of  Hong  Kong,  May  28» 
1853,  observes : — 

"  The  Word  of  God  is  no-v  also  given  to  the 
Ciiinese  in  an  improved  version;  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  having  been  recently  completed 
by  Dr.  Medharst  and  his  colleagues  of  tiie  Lon- 
don MisRionarv  Society.  The  translations  of  the 
Itte  Dr.  Gutzlaff  and  others  are  extensively  cir- 
cnlated  in  the  rebel  camp.  The  Christian  tracts 
and  books  so  long  distributed  by  Protestant  mis- 
sionnries,  often  with  heavy  heart  and  desponding 
mind,  among  the  listless  multitades  in  the  streets 
tnd  suburbs  of  Canton,  are  at  length  bringing 
forth  fruit,  and  Grod  has  been  better  to  us  than 
onr  own  weak  faith  and  hope.  These  little  mes- 
sengers of  mercy  have  winged  their  flight  into  the 
far  interior  as  a  testimony  to  the  boundless  power 
and  influence  of  the  Christian  press  in  China,  and 
in  the  adjacent  province  ot  Kwang-se,  have 
given  a  character  and  an  impulse  to  what  is  likely 
to  become  the  most  important  of  modern  revolu- 
tions. A  body  of  men  who,  in  the  great  outlines 
of  their  belief,  may  even  be  termed  our  fellow-re- 
lifponista,  are  now  advancing  towards  the  capital 
of  tht)  most  populous  of  empires ;  and  in  the  event 
of  nltimate  success,  they  may,  if  more  perfectly 
instructed,  become  the  pioneers  of  the  pure  gos- 
pel of  Christ ;  or,  if  neglected,  they  may  degene- 
mte  into  the  most  ignorant  of  mere  fanatics  and 
iconoclasts. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  missionaries.  Dr.  Med  hurst,  of  Shang- 
hai, the  first  of  living  Chinese  scholars,  is  about 
to  make  the  attempt  of  visiting  Nanking :  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  consular  restrictions  will 
be  pnt  in  force  to  hinder  him  in  such  a  peculiar 
emergency." — Church  Mim.  InteUigeneer.  8ep- 
Umber,  1863. 

One  circumstance  which  has  attended  the 
progress  of  these  insurgents  must  be  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  to  be  a  heavy  drawback 


upon  their  claim  for  sympathy  from  the  ci- 
vilized world.     That  such  cruelties  as  they 
have  perpetrated  upon  foes  who  have   laid 
down  their  arms  and  implored  mercy,  should 
be  associated  with  a  profession  of  faith  in  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  is  a  proof  of  intense 
fanaticism,  probably  of  innate  cruelty,  but 
certainly   of  very   imperfect  knowledge  of 
that  gospel  which  teaches  forgiveness  and 
forbearance.     It  may  be  alleged  on  their  be- 
half that  they  find  such  massacres  necessary 
to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  power, 
and  to  inspire  terror  into  their  enemies,  by 
which  they  may  hope  to  shorten  the  conflict 
and  stay  the  effusion  of  human  blood.     But 
the  very  fact  of  slaughtering  their  fellow-men 
who  submit  before  them  and  implore  their 
pity,  is  grossly  inconsistent   with  their  own 
declarations  of  fraternity  with  all  men,  and 
the   repeated   statement    in   their  religious 
books,  that  they  hold  the  Almighty  Jehovah 
to  be  the  common  Father,  and  all  mankind 
to  be  brethren.     We  should  have  thought 
less  of  their  cruelties  if  they  had  not  pro- 
fessed to  be  acquainted  with  Christianity,  or 
if   their   rebellion   had  originated   in   mere 
patriotism,  suffering  under  a  sense  of  aggra- 
vated wrong.     They  have,  no  doubt,  cruel 
enemies  opposed  to  them,  and  probably  they 
are  not  acting  more  cruelly  than  those  ene- 
mies would  act  towards  themselves,  were  the 
fortunes  of  war  reversed.     But  then  those 
enemies  are  superstitious  idolaters,  and  have 
no  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life,  whereas 
the  insurgents  profess  to  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion of  love,  and  the  immortality  of   the 
soul. 

We  cannot,  we  confess,  regard  their  con- 
duct in  this  respect  with  any  thing  but  hor- 
ror and  disgust.  Their  ignorance  or  their 
hypocrisy  must  be  great;  and  we  shall  wait 
with  the  deepest  anxiety,  in  hope  that  their 
leaders  may  discover  of  themselves,  or  be 
taught  by  those  missionaries  who,  it  is  pro- 
bable, have  now  gained  access  to  them,  how 
unworthy  and  inconsistent  their  conduct  has 
been,  and  how  little  their  cause  can  be  served 
by  the  repetition  of  such  atrocities.  The 
most  reasonable  explanation  that  has  been 
offered  of  their  conduct,  is  that  which  repre- 
sents them  as  imagining  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment supplies  a  precedent  for  all  who  would 
faithfully  serve  the  true  God  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  that  they  are  deriving  their  author- 
ity from  the  commission  given  to  Moses  and 
Joshua  to  cut  off  the  Canaanites.  This  is 
very  probably  the  case ;  and  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  so  when  it  has  been  further  ex- 
amined, the  best  exc^iai^  VVaX  s.^xsNi^N^^'^'^ 
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offered  for  them  would  be,  that  thej  are  by 
no  means  the  first  warriors  that  have  erred  in 
BQoh  imitation  of  Old  Testament  example. 
It  is,  we  admit,  something  of  a  set-off  to  their 
massacres  of  the  imperinl  troops,  that  they 
have  almost  uniformly  respected  private  per- 
sons and  property,  and  have  only  laid  their 
hands  upon  the  troops  and  the  mandarins, 
with  their  possessions ;  that  they  have  also 
allowed  those  private  persons  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  rebellion  to  depart  peaceably 
from  the  towns  and  cities  which  they  took. 
So  far  they  are  following  a  sound  policy,  and 
securing  the  means  of  hereafter  cementing 
the  people  to  their  cause.  Glad  indeed  shall 
we,  as  well  as  the  whole  civilized  world,  be 
to  hear  speedily,  that  they  find  themselves  in 
such  a  position  of  strength  and  security  as  to 
allow  them  to  show  mercv  to  their  enemies, 
and  so  recommend  to  their  acceptance  more 
effectually  than  by  severity,  that  religion  of 
peace  and  good- will  towards  men  which  they 
profess  to  have  adopted. 

But  now  as  to  the  future  of  this  singular 
and  mysterious  people.  According  to  all  the 
reports  that  have  reached  Europe,  whether 
from  officials,  or  from  private  and  independ- 
ent sources,  it  is  fully  expected  that  the 
rebels  will  ultimately  gain  the  empire ;  every 
fresh  arrival  tends  to  confirm  this  expecta- 
tion. Though  their  army  with  its  adherents 
does  not  exceed,  perhaps  does  not  reach,  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  yet  they  have  beaten, 
one  after  another,  all  the  armies  brought 
against  them,  and  all/  the  principal  generals 
of  the  empire ;  and  unless  some  source,  as 
yet  unknown,  should  supply  fresh  and  more 
efficient  means  of  defence,  the  empire  must 
be  lost  to  the  Mantchous.  The  men  who 
hold  the  reigns  of  government  are  evidently 
no  match  for  these  soldiers  of  the  revolution, 
either  in  spirit  or  tactics.  It  is  probable  that 
they  have  paid  attention  to  the  European 
mode  of  warfare,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  Europeans  may  be  among  them.  It  is 
evident  that  they  started  with  a  braver  and 
bolder  race  of  men,  as  soldiers,  than  were  to 
be  found  in  the  imperial  army ;  and  besides 
that,  they  have  been  inspirited  by  three  years' 
uninterrupted  success. 

The  young  emperor  has  neither  the  means 
nor  the  spirit  to  cope  with  such  enemies. 
His  defences  have  been  gradually  melting 
away  like  snow  in  sunshine,  while  his  foes 
have  been  steadily  advancing.  His  treasury 
has  been  exhausted  by  fruitless  armaments, 
and  the  means  of  starving  the  capitol,  in 
which  he  is  shut  up,  are  now  in  the  hands 
o/tlie  rebels,    Pariiea  on  the  spot,  and  who 


have  watched  the  progress  of  events,  fcave 
become  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unanimous 
in  their  expectation  that  the  rebels  must  ulti- 
mately be  successful.  Many  observers;  who 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  the  revolution,  and  who  till  recently 
expected  it  to  be  suppressed,  are  now  of 
opinion  that  it  must  prevail  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  dynasty,  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Pretender.  All  authori- 
ties are  satisfied  of  the  imbecility  and  stupid- 
ity of  the  Tartar  government,  and  expect 
nothing  less  than  to  see  it  speedily  annihilated. 
It  does  not  deserve  to  be  upheld,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  swept  away,  the  better.  Before 
this  article  can  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  tidings  may 
have  arrived  of  this  issue  of  the  conflict,  or  if 
not,  they  can  hardly  be  long  delayed.  Should 
the  Tartar  dynasty  be  now  overthrown,  and 
China  be  opened  to  European  influences, 
there  can  be  no  prospect  of  its  future  resto- 
ration. 

.  But  the  extinction  of  the  Tartar  supremacy 
will  raise  a  problem  which  at  present  it  would 
be  difficult  to  solve.  With  independent  insur- 
rections under  chiefs  probably  holding  differ- 
ent views,  all  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  will 
the  present  Pretender  be  able  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government ;  and  if  he  should  seize 
them,  will  he  be  able  to  hold  them  with  suf- 
ficient firmness,  and  reduce  the  other  chiefs 
to  acquiescence  in  his  rule  ?  Much  may  then 
depend,  first,  upon  the  people's  love  of  peace, 
and  next,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Pretend- 
er's army.  At  present  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
the  start  of  all  competitors,  and  probably 
many  other  chances  in  his  favor.  Some  per- 
sons expect  that  it  will  scarcely  be  possible 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and 
that  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  broken  up 
into  several  independent  sovereignties.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  seems  to  be  premeditated 
in  their  present  arrangement  of  titles.  How- 
ever this  matler  may  be  finally  settled,  there 
seems  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  gates 
of  this  mighty  empire  will  at  length  be  thrown 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  and 
that  ere  long  China  may  become  as  free  to 
European  influences  as  India.  The  market 
that  will  thus  be  laid  open  to  commerce  can- 
not be  calculated.  The  people  are  as  yet 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
When  once  they  have  tasted  its  benefits,  there 
is  no  doubt  tlkey  will  eagerly  receive  our  vis- 
itors, our  science,  and  all  those  superior 
I  embeUifihmenta  and  comforts  of  civilized  life 
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wbicb  will  be  liberally  supplied  to  tbem 
from  Europe  and  Amenca.  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  free  trade  with  this  vast  empire  upon 
our  own  countiy,  which  has  long  been,  and 
leems  likely  to  be,  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
DO  one  can  tell ;  but,  at  any  rate,  our  com- 
mercial interests  must  in  consequence  be  very 
greatly  extended. 

To  the  philanthropist,  however,  and  to  the 
Christian,  the  field  is  still  more  inviting.  A 
people  so  singularly  emancipating  themselves 
from  tbe  passive  and  stagnant  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  have  been  hopelessly  bound  for 

See,  is  a  cheering  proof  of  the  inextinc^ish- 
le  energy  of  our  nature,  and  of  its  mnate 
aspirations  after  something  better  and  higher 
than  all  that  idolatry  and  superstition,  or  even 
ha  own  idolized  reason  and  self-developed 
pbiloaopby,  have  been  able  to  attain.     Hu- 
man nature   evidently  tends  to   something 
nobler  and  happier  than  any  of  these  systems 
can  supply.     The  case  of  China  ought  to 
mye  the  last  blow  to  atheism  and  secular- 
ism.    These  theories  have  had  their  sway 
there  long  enough,  and  the  large  experiment, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  ought  to  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  speculator  that  humanity  is 
designed  for  and  will  reach  an  elevation  in 
China  and  elsewhere,  far  above  the  low  level 
of  such  systems.     They  are  worn  out  and 
tfete ;  weighed  in  the   balance   and   found 
wanting.    The  Chinese  are  evidently  tired  of 
tbem,  and  calling  earnestly  to  the  Christian 

Ebilantbropist,  "  Come  over  into  China  and 
elp  na !" 

Dr.  Legge's  remarks,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted  upon  these  important  points,  relating 
to  the  future  of  China,  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  Christian,  of  every  church,  and  of 
every  Christian  institution  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Bible.  He 
nys: 

**  First.  Tbe  country  will  be  opened  to  the  dis- 
semination  of  the  Scriptares  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel ;  opportunitv  will  be  given  to  ^o  to  and 
fro  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and  bo 
koowledge  will  be  increased.  The  true  antidote 
to  the  errors  that  obtain  among  the  rebels  them- 
ael?es  at  present  will  be  administered,  and  the 
whole  population — hnndreds  of  millions  of  tbe 
ebikiren  of  God — will  hear  the  words  by  which 
they  may  be  saved. 

^Second.  Idolatry  will  be  put  down  with  a 
itronff  hand,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  will  be 
eMabnsbed  as  a  day  of  rest.  You  know  very  well 
that  the  use  of  force  in  the  suppression  of  idolatry 
can  never  find  an  advocate  in  me,  and  there  is  not 
a  missionary  in  China  who  would  not  do  his  utmost 
to  dissuade  the  rebels  from  putting  to  death  the 
poor  ignorant  Taouist  and  Buddhist  priests.  But 
tfaej  bave  their  own  way  of  dmng  mntten.    If 
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they  fret  the  empire,  the  speedy  doom  of  idolatry 
is  sealed.  And  who  will  not  rejoice  in  the  result, 
and  hail  the  recognition  of  the  paradisiacal  inMi* 
totion  ?  If  the  nation  knew  thQ  boon  that  is  in 
store  for  it  in  this  one  thing — ^the  {giving  it  the 
Sabbath — it  would  be  thrilled  with  joy.  What 
rest  for  tbe  bodies  of  its  toiling;  populations ! 
What  nourishment  for  their  souls  !  It  will  raise 
them  from  their  earthly,  grovelling  habitp,  pour  a 
new  light  into  their  social  system,  and  mature 
multitudes  for  heaven. 

"  Third.  The  opium  traffic  will  be  pot  a  stop  to. 
That  this  will  be  required  by  the  rebels  is  beyond 
a  question,  and  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  required 
in  vain.  Suppose  they  say,  *Our  faith  is  the 
some  as  yours.  We  are  willing  to  admit  you 
freely  to  reside  and  traffic  in  our  land.  Only  there 
is  this  drug  brought  here  in  your  ships,  which  has 
depraved  and  enervated  hundredii  of  thousands  of 
our  people,  and  we  will  not  have  it  any  more.  We 
will  form  no  treaty  with  you  but  on  that  condition.* 
Suppose  they  address  our  Government  thus,  there 
could  be  but  one  reply.  The  success  of  the  rebel- 
lion certainly  supplies  the  prospect  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  traffic,  and  I  will  almost  venture  to  say 
that  all  parties  would  rejoice  if  its  cessation  were 
to  come  about  in  such  a  manner.  At  any  rate, 
let  the  condition  which  I  have  supposed  be  real- 
ized, and  the  demand  of  the  Chineis^e  Government 
will  awaken  such  a  public  feeling,  that  a  hundred 
opium  traffics  would  be  swept  away  by  it.*' 

The  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Rule,  though  dis- 
heartening, IS  not  unseasonable,  and  may  be 
as  a  note  of  warning.  There  are  many  thinffs 
connected  with  the  movement  that  should 
be  strongly  reprobated,  anV  others  that 
should  excite  caution,  and  perhaps  suspicion, 
as  to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  rebels. 
It  is,  however,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the 
missionaries  who  have  so  long  been  knocking 
at  the  door  of  China,  and  waiting  to  obtain 
admission,  should  hail  the  symptoms  of  divi- 
sion and  confusion  within  the  house,  wbicb 
afford  the  promise  of  free  admission.  If 
Mr.  Rule  had  placed  himself  in  the  position 
of  these  misbionaries,  we  cannot  but  think 
he  would  have  expressed  less  surprise  at 
their  exultation,  and  felt  less  disposed  to 
question  the  reasonableness  of  their  expecta- 
tions. He  should  have  remembered  that  the 
explanations  hitherto  offered  by  these  mis- 
sionaries of  the  origin  of  the  rebellion,  are 
merely  the  conjectures  formed  upon  the 
scraps  of  information  they  have  collected 
from  different  quarters.  There  has  not  yet 
been  time  enough  for  tbem,  or  any  one  else, 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  calm  and  complete 
judgment  of  the  whole  case.  Though  we 
perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Rule  as  to  the  absurd 
and  blasphemous  opinions  which  are  mixed 
up  with  impoTlanl  UmVVi^  vnVJti^  Viw^  ^^^^^ 
inaargenta,  jet  i?e  Xo^jeXi.'j  dS«»»oX.  Vt^sv^  '^ 
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conclusion  as  to  its  being  an  affair  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  cannot  but  view  the  censures 
he  passes  upon  the  missionaries  for  regard- 
ing the  revolution  with  so  much  favor,  as 
suggested  by  some  strong  prejudice  of  his 
own  mind  against  revolutions  and  rebellions 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  evident  he  views  all  such 
movements  as  incapable  of  producing  any 
good,  and  as  proceeding  from  the  worst 
feelings  and  principles  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  important  consideration  which 
this  extraordinary  case  suggests  to  the  Chris- 
tian world — it  is  the  demand  that  must  be 
made  in  China  for  Christian  enlightenment 
of  all  descriptions.  This  must  be  contem- 
plated in  connection  with  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
quiring the  language,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  must  be  given  to  it  by  Europeans,  before 
they  can  make  ti^emselves  agreeably  intel- 
ligible to  the  natives.  Were  all  the  mis- 
sionaries at  present  fit  for  the  work,  and 
waiting  at  the  outposts,  to  receive  permission 
to  enter  and  traverse  the  land  with  the  gospel 
commission  upon  their  lips,  there  probably 
would  not  be  one  for  every  ten  millions.  It 
must  be  years*  before  others  can  be  qualified. 
But  in  our  apprehension,  the  missionaries  at 
present  in  the  field  would  do  better  to  restrict 
their  labors  to  the  training  of  a  native  agency, 
than  to  enter  the  harvest  field  at  once  as 
reapers.  They  have  a  command  of  the 
language,  and  may  probably  soon  be  supplied 
with  as  many  learners  as  they  can  educate, 
or  so  far  qualify  by  imparting  to  them  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  to 
justify  their  entrance  upon  the  work  of  evan- 
gelists to  their  countrymen.  These,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  Bibles,  might  form  at  least 
the  first  portion  of  agency  available  in  such 
a  time  oi  need,  till  more  can  be  provided. 
The  project  advocated  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  of  supplying  gratuitously  a  million 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  lately  com- 
pleted, is  a  noble  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
Uhristian  magnanimity  that  has  so  auspi- 
ciously commenced  it,  and  will  no  doubt  see 
it  accomplished.  The  Church  of  Qbrist 
throughout  Europe  and  America  must, 
however,  look  upon  it  only  as  an  instalment. 
Much  more  will  be  required,  and  much  more 
must  be  done. 

If  it  be  correct,  as  stated,  that  the  new  ideas 
which  have  fallen  upon  the  mind  of  this 
people  like  a  spark  amidst  combustibles,  were 


derived  from  intercourse  with  missionariet, 
or  from  the  perusal  of  their  books,  then  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that,  when  this  becomes 
generally  known,  it  will  predispose  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  welcome  the  labors  and 
books  of  the  missionaries.  When  they  un- 
derstand that  their  civil  emancipation  has 
been  wrought  by  the  influence  of  these  bene- 
volent barbarians,  they  may  fairly  be  expect- 
ed to  welcome  them  or  their  disciples  to  their 
populous  cities,  and  gladly  transform  their 
idol  temples  into  places  of  assembly  for 
hearing  the  Word  of  life. 

The  Christian  public  should,  however,  be 
cautioned  not  to  expect  that  the  whole  empire 
is  disposed  to  sympathize  in  the  religiooa 
views  of  the  insurgents,  or  prepared  to  re- 
nounce at  once  their  superstitions.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  religious  portion  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  confined 
to  the  literati  and  the  army.  The  people 
will  no  doubt  generally  and  heartily  sympa- 
thize-in the  politics  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
this  may  predispose  them  to  adopt,  or  at  least 
to  regard  favorably,  their  religious  novelties ; 
but  it  would  yet  be  premature  to  expect  that 
any  very  great  religious  change  has  been 
wrought,  or  is  upon  the  pomt  of  being 
wrought,  upon  the  population  at  large.  To 
prevent  disappointment,  it  will  be  advisable 
not  to  assume  at  present  any  thing  as  certain 
as  to  the  future  progress  of  the  gospel  in 
China.  The  best  that  can  with  safety  be 
said  is,  that  the  process  seems  to  have 
commenced,  which  affords  a  favorable  au- 
gury for  the  future ;  such  an  indication  un- 
doubtedly as  warrants  the  noble  project  that 
has  been  set  on  foet.  But  it  must  take  years 
to  make  any  impression ;  or,  pobsibly,  before 
the  political  ezcitenyent  shall  have  sufficiently 
subsided,  or  the  government  become  suffi- 
ciently settled  and  secure  to  allow  the  peaceful 
efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  to  proceed. 
This,  however,  is  certain :  "  the  land  of 
Sinini"  was  not  unknown  to  the  prophet, 
who  taught  by  the  Spirit,  deciphered  the 
glories,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  latter 
day.  In  his  visions  it  was  seen  yielding  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace;  and 
every  aspect  of  events  now  passing  there, 
warrants  the  hope  that ''  those  from  the  land 
of  Sinim"  may  ere  long  unite  with  the  child- 
ren of  the  kingdom,  in  adoration  of  Him  to 
whom  *'  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess." 
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NAPOLEON   AND    SIR   HUDSON    LOWE. 


No  man  of  modern  times  has  been  more 
written  about  than  Napoleon.    As  the  great- 
est conqueror  of  our  era,  be  has  obtained 
that   engrossing  share  of  public  attention 
which  conquerors  never  fail  to  secure.     In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Napo- 
leon was  an  object  of  general  fear  and  abhor- 
rence in  England,   as   well   as   throughout 
Europe.     His  armies  hftd  overrun  half  the 
continent,   and    the    greatest    capitals   had 
-opened  their  gates  to  him  'as  victor.     His 
ambition  and  thirst  for  conquest  were  bound- 
less ;  his  genius  as  a  warrior  was  unques- 
tionably great ;  and  his  success  for  a  time 
was  almost  unparalleled.     But  he  never  ez- 
ated  love :  it  was  always  fear.     The  French 
admired  him,  because  he  fed  their  national 
vanity  and  ambition.     By  the  people  of  all 
other  nations  he  was  dreaded  and  hated. 

His  fall  was  more  sudden  than  had  been 
his  rise.  He  was  precipitated  from  the  sum- 
mit of  power  into  a  prison  on  a  lonely  rock 
in  the  ocean,  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  his 
keeper.  This  sudden  reverse  in  his  fortunes 
excited  a  sympathy  for  Napoleon,  which 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  secured.  As 
time  passed  by,  his  atrocities  were  forgotten 
in  the  splendor  of  his  military  achievements ; 
and  a  sympathy  was  excited  in  favor  of  Na- 
poleon the  prisoner,  which  had  been  denied 
to  Napoleon  ^he  conqueror. 

The  government  of  Britain  has  been  se- 
verely blamed  for  having  condemned  Napo- 
leon to  his  con6neraent  in  St.  Helena.  We 
cannot  share  in  this  view.  Napoleon  had 
been  the  great  scourge  of  Europe — made  it 
a  human  shambles— crushed  every  will  ad- 
verse to  his  own — trodden  down  nationalities 
everywhere — was  a  foe  to  peace  and  inde- 
pendence, and  set  all  laws  at  defiance.  It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  humankind  that  such 
a  man's  powers  of  mischief  should  be  re- 
strained; but  it  was  unfortunate,  for  Britain's 
own  sake,  that  she  should  have  been  made 
the  instrument  of  his  captivity.  Had  it  been 
committed  to  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria,  to 
take  charge  of  him»  the  probabilities  are»  that 


ho  would  have  been  much  less  mercifully 
dealt  with. 

Dr.  C banning,  in  his  able  and  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  re- 
marks— "  We  are  not  only  unable  to  see  the 
wrong  done  to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to 
St.  Helena,  but  we  cannot  muster  up  much 
sympathy  for  the  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions which  he  endured  there.  Our  sympa- 
thies in  this  particular  are  wayward  and  un- 
tractable.  When  'we  would  carry  them  to 
that  solitary  island,  and  fasten  them  on  the 
illustrious  victim  of  British  cruelty,  they  will 
not  tarry  there,  but  tajce  their  flight  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  platform  where  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Tous- 
saint,  and  to  the  fields  of  battle  where  thou- 
sands at  his  bidding  lay  weltering  in  blood. 
When  we  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other  and  more 
terrible  sufferings,  of  which  he  was  the  cause, 
rush  upon  us;  and  his  complaints,  however 
loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groantf  and 
execrations,  which  fill  our  ear  from  every 
region  which  he  traversed.  We  have  no 
tears  to  spa^re  for  fallen  greatness,  when  that 
greatness  was  founded  on  crime,  and  reared 
by  force  and  perfidy.  We  reserve  them  for 
those  on  whose  ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our 
sympathies  for  one  race,  for  human  nature 
in  its  humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished 
peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the  violated 
virgin ;  and  we  are  even  perverse  enough  to 
rejoice  that  the  ocean  has  a  prison-house 
where  the  author  of  those  miseries  may  be 
safely  lodged.  Bonaparte's*  history  is  to  us 
too  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity 
and  freedom  arraign  him  are  too  flagrant,  to 
allow  us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists 
around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena." 

But  even  Dr.  Channing  was  of  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  treated  Napoleon  with  "  un- 
warrantable, because  unnecessary  severity'* 
at  St.  Helena.  And  the  only  instance  of  this 
severe  treatment  which  he  cites,  is  the  refusal 
of  the  British  government  to  acknowledge 
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or  address  Napoleon  as  *'  Emperor.*'  But 
Britain  never,  even  i:^  the  height  of  his  power, 
acknowledged  NapoK'im  to  be  emperor.  And 
if  at  St.  Helena  Britain  had  acknowledged 
him  as  **  Emperor  of  il'.e  French,"  in  what 
light  was  Louis  XVIII.,  Aen  the  reigning 
monarch  at  Paris,  to  be  regarded  ?  To  have 
recognized  the  captive  as  an  emperor  would 
have  been  false  in  point  of  fact,  (for  he  had 
himself  abdicated  his  empire  at  Fontainbleau,) 
and  at  variance  with  the  etiquette  of  nations. 
It  would  have  been  but  as  a  mockery  so  to 
liave  addressed  him.  Yet  on  such  points  did 
Napoleon  conceive  grounds  of  mortal  offence 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the  British 
government,  which  broke  out  in  angry  queru- 
lousness  from  time  to  time.  '*  He  persisted/' 
•  aays  Lumartine,  '*  with  an  aflfectation  which 
his  flatterers  consider  heroic,  but  which  his- 
tory will  judge  as  puerile,  because  it  is  a 
misconception  of  his  fortune,  in  exacting  the 
titles  of  emperor  and  majesty,  which  England, 
never  having  acknowledged  the  empire,  was 
not  officially  bound  to  give  him.  He  ap- 
pealed to  heaven  and  earth  against  this 
breach  of  etiquette.  He  dictated  notes  on 
this  trifle,  as  he  would  have  done  on  the 
conquest  or  the  loss  of  Europe  1" 

It  has  been  said  of  some  great  man,  that 
hia  last  act  in  life  was  his  greatest,  and  that 
in  nothing  did  he  acquit  himself  so  grandly 
as  in  taking  his  last  farewell  to  all  bis  ^reat- 
0688.  But  of  Napoleon  it  must  be  said  that 
his  last  acts  were  his  meanest ;  and  that,  in 
losing  power,  he  lost  character  and  dignity. 
He  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  bearing  ad- 
versity with  patience.  He  quarrelled  with 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  hulnan  offence,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  resort  to  quibble,  and  trick, 
and  misrepresentation,  to  make  men  believe 
he  was  the  victim  of  malice  and  persecution. 
When  told  of  his  destination  for  St.  Helena, 
he  vowed  he  would  never  go  there  alive :  he 
threatened  to  kill  himself.  Madame  Bertrand 
gave  out  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  laudanum 
bj  him  for  the  purpose.  He  discussed  the 
subject  of  suicide  with  Las  Casas,  justifying 
me  contemplated  act  by  averring  that  "  his 
internal  principles  did  not  oppose  any  bar  to 
it."  But  he  did  not  take  the  laudanum  ;  he 
was  carried  to  St.  Helena. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
oat  of  the  BeUerapkon  into  the  Northumher- 
Utndf  on  the  latter  vessel  sailing  with  him  to 
St.  Helena,  was  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Bellerophon^  to  whom  Napoleon  had  taken  a 
liking.  This  O'Meara  afterwards  published 
a  b<x>k,  entitled,  A  VoUefrom  St,  HelenOy 


which,  it  now  appears,  was  a  thoroughly 
dishonest  and  lying  book, — full  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny,  especially  as  con- 
cerned Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  governor  of 
St.  Helena,  to  whose  particular  charge  Na- 
poleon was  committed. 

Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Helena  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1815;  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
arrived  there  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  14th  of  April  following.  The 
office  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
requiring  vigilance,  firmness,  and  fidelity. 
Lowe  was  selected  for  the  post  of  governor 
because  he  was  a  tried  man.  He  had  served 
with  honor  in  various  important  capacities — 
in  Corsica,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Egypt» 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  future  hero  of  Corunna,  once 
said  to  Lowe,  when  in  Egypt,  "  Lowe,  when 
you're  at  the  outposts,  I  always  feel  sure  of 
a  good  night's  rest."  He  was  also  a  well- 
educated  man,  and  spoke  French  perfectly. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  been  called  "the 
jailer  of  Napoleon,"  and  certainly  all  asso- 
ciations belonging  to  jailers  are  any  thing 
but  agreeable.  The  business  and  duty  cer- 
tainly was,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  Na- 
poleon, and  prevent  him  escaping  from  St. 
Helena  as  he  had  before  escaped  from  Elba. 
Such  were  his  orders,  and  he  acted  up  to 
them ;  but  it  was  a  hard  and  hateful  office. 

0*Meara  and  all  who  have  written  about 
Napoleon's  captivity,  have  left  the  impression 
on  the  reader's  micid,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
harassed  his  distinguished  prisoner  with  visits 
of  surveillance,  worried  him  with  regulations, 
and  provoked  him  by  useless  restrictions. 
The  tact,  however,  now  comes  out,  in  the 
book  just  published  by  Mr.  Forsyth,*  that 
during  the  six  years  of  Napoleon's  captivity. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  only  ^\q  interviews 
with  his  prisoner. 

Napoleon  insisted  on  being  still  recognized 
as  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  addressed  as 
"Your  Imperial  Majesty;"  whereas  the 
governor  was  instructed  not  to  recognize  the 
title,  or  to  address  him  otherwise  than  as 
General  Bonaparte.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  main  grouncl  of  quarrel  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  jailer,  as  it  had  been  while 
Sir  George  Cockburn  kept  watch  over  Na- 
poleon previous  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hudson. 
At  the  first  interview.  Napoleon  was  com- 

^HiUory  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  Bt, 
Helena. .  From  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  late 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Offioial  Documents  not  be- 
fore made  public:  By  W.  Fonyth,  M.A.  8  vok 
If  array. 
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paretively  courteons  to  the  new  arrival, 
thougb  he  said  to  him,  ^  Sir,  you  have  com- 
manded brigands, " — alluding  to  Sir  Hud- 
aon^B  former  command  of  the  Corsican  rang- 
ers in  the  British  service.  But  Napoleon^s 
companions  and  servants  were  far  more  viru- 
lent in  their  tone,  and  treated  the  governor 
with  insolence  such  as  few  men  could  bear.  • 
Had  Napoleon  not  been  so  entirely  under 
their  mfluence,  the  probability  is,  that  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  Sir  Hudson's 
alleged  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  his  prisoner. 
They  were  always  on  the  watch  for  grounds 
of  offence ;  and  each  time  the  governor  spoke 
of  Napoleon  as  *'  General  Bonaparte,"  they 
resented  it  as  a  personal  wrong,  and  vitu- 
perated him  by  everv  foul  name  which  they 
could  rake  up  from  the  French  vocabulary, — 
calling  him  spy,  police-agent,  inquisitor, 
jailer,  brigand,  and  assassin.  Napoleon 
himself  nicknamed  him  "Cain,"  and  was 
never  done  abusing  him.  The  governor  had, 
it  seems,  a  forbidding  countenance ;  but,  as 
Montholon  afterwards  confessed  to  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Jackson,  when  in  France,  after 
his  return  from  exile, — "Mon  cher  amiy  an 
aagel  from  heaven  could  not  have  pleased  us 
as  governor  at  St.  Helena." 

At  the  second  interview,  Napoleon  pro- 
tested, in  his  usual  way,  against  his  confine- 
ment in  the  island.  He  was  not  the  prisoner 
of  the  allies;  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
England  only ;  and  he  had  been  deceived  in 
the  character  of  the  English  people.  *'I 
should  have  surrendered  myself,"  said  he, 
''to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  my 
friend,  or  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
was  related  to  me.  There  is  courage  in 
putting  a  man  to  death ;  but  it  is  an  act  of 
cowardice  to  let  him  languish,  and  to  poison 
him  in  so  horrid  an  island  and  in  so  detesta- 
ble a  climate." 

The  r^pilations  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  required  to  observe  as  to  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  his  prisoner,  must  unquestionably  have 
l)een  of  an  irritating  kind,  such  as  requiring 
Hapoleon  to  show  himself  twice  a  day,  morn- 
iDff  and  evening,  or  to  give  some  sufficient 
indication  of  his  being  within  the  house ;  the 
prohibitidn  of  his  communication  with  stran- 
sert,  except  throuffh  a  third  person ;  and  the 
interdiction  of  visits  from  strangers,  except 
with  the  governor's  sanction.  These  mea- 
•nres  were  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  prisoner.  Under  the 
cireumstanoes  it  was  impossible  to  treat  him 
as  a  free  man ;  and  yet  as  much  personal 
freedom  was  allowed  him  as  was  considered 


compatible  with  his  safe-keeping  within  the 
island. 

On  the  materials  for  the  building  of  a  new 
house  arriving  from  London,  the  governor 
waited  on  Napoleon  for  his  instructions  on 
the  subject.     Napoleon   would   not    speak 
about  the  new  house,  but  broke  out — •*  I 
cannot  understand  the  conduct  of  your  go* 
vernment  towards  me.     Do  they  want  to  kill , 
me  ?     Are  you  come  here  to  be  my  execu- 
tioner— my  jailer?     Posterity  will  judge  of 
the  way  in  which  I  have  been  treated ;  the 
sufferings  I  experience  will  recoil  upon  your 
nation.     No,  Sir,  I  will  never  allow  any  one 
to  enter  the  interior  of  my  house,  to  pene- 
trate into  my  bedchamber,  as  you  have  or- 
dered  to  be  done.     When  I  heard  of  your 
arrival  in  this  island,  I  thought  that,  ns  an 
officer  of  the  army,  I  should  find  you  pos- 
sessed of  politer  manners  than  the  admiral, 
[Sir  George  Cockburn,]  who,  as  a  naval 
officer,  might  have  had  a  rougher  bearing. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  heart.     But 
how  do  you  treat  me  ?     It  is  an  insult  to 
invite  me  to  dinner,  and  call  me  General 
Bonaparte.     I  am  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
Are  you  come  here  to  be  my  executioner — 
my  jailer  ?" 

At  the  last  interview  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  governor  and  Napoleon,  the  former 
waited  upon  him  to  complain  of  the  insolence 
of  Count  Bertrand ;  Napoleon  defended  his 
friend,  and  said,  "He  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe] 
treats  us  all  as  if  we  were  deserters  from  the 
Royal  Corsican,  or  some  Italian  regiment ; 
he  has  insulted  Marshal  Bertrand,  and  he 
deserved  what  the  marshal  said  to  him." 
Sir  Hudson  repeated,  it  was  Bertrand  who 
had  insulted  him^  and  added,  "  I  am  a  subject 
of  a  free  goveinment.  Every  kind  of  despot- 
ism and  tyranny  I  hold  in  abhorrence,  and  I 
will  repel  every  accusation  of  my  conduct  in 
this  respect  as  a  calumny  against  him  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  attack  with  the  arms  of 
truth."  Napoleon  repeated  his  insults  in  a 
still  grosser  form,  and  the  interview  broke 
up.     This  was  the  fifth  and  the  last. 

Napoleon  himself  afterwards  confessed  to 
Las  Casas,  that  his  conduct  to  the  governor 
was  unjustifiable.  ''I  behaved  very  ill  to 
him,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  *'  and  nothing  but 
my  present  situation  could  excuse  me ;  nut  I 
was  out'  of  humor  and  could  not  help  it." 
And  still  later,  when  on  his  death-bed,  we  are 
told  that  Napoleon  earnestly  begged  Count 
Bertrand  to  use  every  means  in  his  power, 
consistent  with  his  honor,  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Sir  Hudson  Lo^  \  ^Y.Tk%>^^ 
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be  hoped  he  would  succeed,  as  he  himself 
alooe  nad  been  the  cause  of  the  differences 
between  them.  This  was,  at  all  events,  stated 
by  Madame  Bertrand  to  Admiral  Lambert; 
and  she  added,  that  her  husband  was  very 
desirous  to  fulfil  Napoleon's  dying  wish. 
When  this  was  made  known  to  the  governor, 
he  instantly  determined  to  bury  the  past  con- 
duct of  Bertrand  in  oblivion,  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  reconciliation.  Both  the 
French  counts  called  at  Plantation  House 
together  on  the  12th,  (May,  1821,)  and 
were  there  courteously  received  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

In  the  work  under  notice,  the  double-deal- 
ing and  mendaciousness  of  O'Meara  are  strik- 
ingly exposed.  That  person,  while  engaged 
as  Napoleon's  surgeon,  was  acting  as  a  spy 
upon  his  private  conduct,  and  writing  every 
thing  down  in  letters,  which  were  surrepti- 
tiously conveyed  toi  England,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  certain  great  folks  at  home.  The 
officials  at  the  Admiralty  seem  to  be  seriously 


implicated  by  the  revelations  now  for  the  first 
time  made ;  and  probably  it  was  to  spare 
these  people  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  consented 
to  sacrifice  his  own  reputation  by  postponing 
the  publication  of  his  defence  against  the 
dishonoring  imputations  of  O'Meara,  Montho* 
Ion,  and  Las  Casas.  It  is  now  thirty  years 
since  The  Voice  from  Saint  Helena  was  pub- 
lished, and  it  has  been  read  all  over  the  world. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ceylon,  after  he  left  8t» 
Helena ;  and  he  died  in  1844,  at  the  age  6f 
seventy-five,  leaving  his  family  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  Still  he  did  not  publish  his 
defence ;  though  his  character  was  under  a 
cloud.  But  his  voluminous  correspondenoe 
was  preserved;  and  from  this  Mr.  ForsyUi 
has  carefully  prepared  the  work  under  notice. 
The  vindication  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  now 
made;  and  posterity  will  judge  him  more 
kindly  than  the  past  generation  has  done. 
We  certainly  think  the  vindication  to  be 
satisfactory  and  complete. 


1 1  ^  1 1 
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A   BRIEF    PUPP    OP    SMOKE. 


I      BY  AN  OLD  SMOKER. 


The  ancients  knew  not  the  Indian  weed» 
either  as  a  luxury  or  as  a  pest.  We  read  of 
fumigo  and  fumue,  (active  and  neuter,)  but 
the  terms  applied  equally  to  a  sooty  exhala- 
tion and  the  perfumes  of  Araby  the  blessed. 
Scullions  were  called /wwiartt,  from  the  dost 
and  smoke  of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  word  has 
abundant  terminations,  but  not  in  a  Virginian 
sense,  except  in  modern  lexicons. 

Blackwood  states  that  the  habit  of  smoking 
is  favorable  to  **  fixity  of  thought." 

The  effects  of  smoking  on  the  mind  may 
possibly  be  different  in  different  constitutions, 
but  with  myself  it  agrees  with  the  statement 
in  Blackwood, 

I  can  walk  Ihd  think,  and  ride  and  think, 


or  lie  in  bed  and  think,  but  I  cannot  sit  still 
and  think.  I  must  be  doing  something — 
either  reading  or  writing — when  not  engaged 
in  conversation  or  other  affairs :  and  as  smok* 
ing  comes  the  nearest  to  doing  nothing,  I 
smoke  and  ruminate,  as  it  were — the  process 
of  respiration  being  carried  on  by  the  func- 
tions of  the  physical  system,  as  an  accompa- 
niment. I  am  not  an  intemperate  drinker^ 
nor  a  heavy  smoker,  and  seldom  continue  the 
use  of  the  tube  for  more  than  five  or  ten  min* 
utes :  that  is,  chiefly  after  the  mind  has  been 
fatigued  or  excited.  I  then  subside,  as  from 
a  'rolling  sea  of  tumbling  thought,  into  the 
gentle  and  quiet  undulations  of  reflection,  as 
though  the  *'  essential  oil"  had  acted  on  and 
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smoothed  £he  biUowy  waves  of  mental  strife. 
As  sleep  has  been  called  the  shadow  of  death, 
10  may  sdioking  be  called  the  shadow  of 
sleep.  The  mind  is  thus  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate the  clouds  of  smoke  with  a  gentle 
repose ;  or  a  tranquillity  of  the  sensorium, 
moved  only  by  the  rippling  flux  and  reflux 
of  thought,  through  which  men  and  things 
shrink  into  their  proper  a^d  natural  dimen- 
sions. 

In  extenuation  of  the  habit  of  smoking,  if 
I  may  not  do  more,  I  should  say  it  is  healthy, 
sod  add,  in  regard  to  myself,  ^*  Behold  the 
sign ;"  but  the  logicians  would  reply  that  I 
was  begging  the  question,  as  I  might  have 
had  ffood  health  "  m  spite  of  it."  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  walked  intact  through  two 
visitations  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  some 
scores  of  influenzas  nearly  every  other  year, 
while  most  of  those  around  me  in  my  own 
family  were  great  sufferers.  In  the  year 
1800,  or  1803 — I  cannot  now  say  exactly 
which — I  was  taking  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  the  central  part  of  Wales,  when  an 
influenza  prevailed  very  generally  in  England ; 
and  after  descending  from  the  cairn  at  the 
lop  of  Plinlimmon,  with  a  jolly  companion, 
where  we  drank  the  health  of  all  the  pretty 
girls  of  the  Principality  out  of  the  source  of 
Uie  Severn,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
village  inn  of  Sputty,  kept  by  two  old  bach- 
elors— one  aged  ninety-eight,  and  the  other 
going  ahead  of  the  century.  The  latter  was 
on  the  hills  minding  his  sheep,  and  the  other 
nervous  and  queer  with  the  prevailing  malady. 
This]  Boniface  "the  younger"  told  us  that  his 
brother  smoked,  and  he  thought  that  he 
should  begin  to  learn  it,  for  the  folk  said  it 
was  wholesome  in  sickly  times.  We  recom- 
mended the  habit  for  his  future  length  of 
years.  In  comparing  notes  with  our  ancient 
host  of  our  respective  experience,  he  would 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  we  should 
come  through  Wales  solely  to  see  the  country ; 
he  had  been  a  '^sore  traveller*'  himself  in 
former  times.  Question — '*  Where  had  he 
been?"  Anstoer — "He  had  been  twice  to 
Shrewsbury .'"  We  met  with  no  smoker  that 
had  been  afflicted  with  the  very  general  com- 
plaint of  that  period,  though  we  made  it  a 
point  to  continue  our  inquiry,  and  my  suc- 
ceeding experience  has  served  to  confirm  my 
opinion  that  smoking  is  a  healthy  practice. 
Charles  Mathews  was  spending  an  evening 
with  me  in  the  year  1830,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Grantham  Theatres.  He  was  then  liv- 
ing on  mutton-chops  and  brandy -and- water, 
to  stave  oflf  the  cholera ;  but  I  could  not  per- 


suade  him  to  give  the  weed  a  trial.  Brandy- 
and -water  was  his  Catholicon,  From  a  note 
of  his,  which  I  retain  in  my  scrap-book,  that 
related  to  some  paragraph  in  the  local  papers, 
he  charged  us  with  gettmg  up  a  "  Joint-stock 
Cholera* morbus  Company."* 

I  might  greatly  extend  my  observations  in 
reference  to  the  healthiness  of  smoking,  and 
adduce  examples — though  doctors  may  re- 
joice in  the  superior  science  of  drugs.  I 
have  no  interest  m  the  consumption  of  tobac- 
co, either  as  a  branch  of  trade,  or  as  the 
friend  of  an  enormous  revenue  derived  from 
the  same.  The  Ptev.  Canon  Hugh  Stowell, 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  the  new  city  of  Man- 
chester, was  entangled  in  a  paper  war  with 
the  Manchester  Examiner  a  few  weeks  ago, 
by  publicly  declaring  that  he  would  never 
appoint  a  curate  who  ^^  smoked  ;**  when  he 
was  reminded  that  his  own  father  had  been 
a  consumer  of  tabac  {en  poudre  ;)  but  not 
being  familiar  with  French,  and  being  oblivi- 
ous of  sn US'- ling  preachers,  he  further  blun- 
dered on  a  denial  of  the  assertion.  He  was 
also  equally  opposed  to  the  cigar,  though, 
taking  the  Cuba  and  the  tube  in  couples,  it 
was  only  another  form,  so  often  deposed  to 
by  himself,  of  committing  "dust  to  dust,  and 
ashes  to  ashes  I"  In  the  next  place,  it  was 
rather  intolerant  for  a  well-paid  and  rigidly 
evangelical  superior  to  thus  detspotically  os- 
tracise a  class  of  poor  pastors,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  killing  time,  while  per- 
mitting the  fragrant  cloud  to  obscure  in  the 
mind  and  the  memory  the  lucky  inheritors 
of  the  fat  stalls,  in  the  distance  of  station. 

With  the  ladies,  in  their  pride  of  parlors 
and  drawing-rooms  redolent  of  the  pet  fumes 
of  the  East,  or  with  the  shrews  of  conjugal 
blessedness,  who  prescribe  the  habits  and 
amusements  of  their  liege  lords,  we  venture 
not  to  contend.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  any  custom  wearing  its  way 
into  general  habitude  in  a  single  nation  ;  but 
not  so  with  a  habit  that  has  become  univer- 
sal through  the  world,  both  savage  and  civil- 
ized>  In  all  the  four  hemispheres  of  the 
earth,  amid  the  delicious  perfumes  of  the 
east,  the  wild  woods  of  the*  west,  the  rigors 
of  the  north,  the  golden  regions  of  the  south, 
the  blandest  of  climates  and  the  brightest  of 
skies,  the  smoke  of  mundungus  bears  sove- 
reign sway  as  a  discovered  luxury  of  civiliza- 
tion !  We  may  trace  it  as  a  resource  from 
the  high  pressure  of  thought  among  many 
eminent  men  of  the  day.     Mr.  Brassey,  the 

•  More  of  Msthewa,  listoD,  and  some  others  of 
the  bygone  sodk  and  buskio,  at  a  future  time. 
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griBatest  railway  contractor  of  the  day,  is  sel- 
*  dom  seen  without  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  even 
while  measuring  districts  with  his  eye  so  as 
to  ascertain  at  what  figure  he  would  lay  down 
a  railway  per  mile,  Uirough  hill  and  dale, 
mountain  and  moor.  Kossuth  has  said  that 
the  cigar  is  the  only  luxury  left  him ;  and  in 
this  he  incessantly  indulges  while  exploring 
his  mental  way  with  fear  and  trembling 
through  new  projects  menacing  the  imperial- 
ism of  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful nations  of  the  earth. 

I  shall  not  now  stay  to  divide  and  class 
the  different  smokers  of  the  world.  We  have 
wits  and  clever  men,  who  will  occasionally 
discourse  on  brilliant  nonsense — men  who 
know  how  to  **'  make  nonsense  respected,"  as 
LamT)  says :  and  these  are  among  the  glori- 
fiers  of  the  weed.  But  the  masses  of  the 
smokers  are  dull  dogs:  and  it  is  only  by 
smoking  with  them  that  we  can  qualify  their 
stupid  talk,  and  mitigate  our  contempt  of 
them.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  smoking  is 
a  great  moderator  of  ourselves,  and  a  tde- 
rator  of  the  senseless  babble  of  others. 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  those  moral  dan- 
dies, called  a  "  nice  man,'*  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  favor  of  the  ladies,  poetized  his 
tiorror  of  smoking.  One  of  the  fair  dames, 
whom  he  wished  to  be  considered  his  "flame" 
— ignoring  smoke  himself, — sent  us  a  copy  of, 
his  rhymes,  which  we  replied  to  in  similar 
verse ;  and  as  the  latter  had  only  a  limited 
currency  issued,  a  local  few,  I  send  you  a 
selection  of  the  principal  stanzas,  enumerating 
two  illustrious  smokers,  and  naming  a  few 
others  on  whom  smoking  might  have  had  it 
favorable  medicinal  effect : — 

Great  Doctor  Parr,  the  learned  Whig, 
Ne*er  deemed  the  smoke-cloud  vnfra  digr. 
In  which  yoa  coald  not  see  his  wiff, 

Involved  in  clonds  of  smoke. 

Quaint  Lamb  his  wit  would  oft  enshroud 
In  smoke-igniting  laughter  loud, 
Like  summer  thunder  in  the  cloud, — 

The  lightning  in  the  smoke. 

Dean  Swift  *<  died  at  the  top  :"*  his  head 
Had  drifting  clouds  when  wit  had  fled : 
Dull  care  Inrked  in  his  brain,  instead 

Of  blowing  out  in  smoke. 


*  The  Dean's  phrase  was  that^  like  certain  tree^ 
he  should  '*  begm  to  die  at  the  top." 


And  Cowper  mild — no  smoker  he, 
Bard  of  the  sofa  and  bohea — 
Complained  his  "  dear  friend  Bull**  not  free 
From  lowering  Stygian  smoke. 

Clouds  in  his  non-inebriate  nob 
Were  doomed  the  tea-tables  to- rob. 
Inflicting  many  a  painful  throb 

On  one  who  could  not  smoke ! 

Smoke  on !  it  is  the  steam  of  life, 
The  smoother  of  the  waves  of  strife ; 
Where  chimneys  smoke,  or  scolds  the  wife» 
The  counteraction — smoke. 

We  ride,  and  work,  and  weave  by  steam, 
Till  ages  past  seem  like  a  dream 
Ina  new  world  whose  dawning  beam 

Is  redolent  of  smoke. 

Wo  travel  like  a  comet  wild 

On  which  some  distant  sun  had  smiled, 

And  from  his  orbit  thus  beguiled 

With  a  long  tail  of  smoke. 

The  clouds  arise  from  smoking  seas, 
And  give,  with  each  conveying  breeze, 
Life  to  the  **  weed,'*  and  herbs,  and  trees, 
Which  turn  again  to  smoke. 

All  nations  smoke !    Havannah's  pother 
Smokes  friendly  with  its  Broseley  brother : 
The  world's  one  end  pafib  to  the  other, 

In  amicable  smoke. 

* 

When  plague  and  pestilence  go  forth, 
And  to  diseases  dire  give  birth. 
Which  walk  in  darkness  through  the  earth, 

1  clothe  myself  in  smoke. 

I  smoke  through  desolating  years, 
Tabooed  from  fever,  void  of  fears, 
And  when  some  dreaded  pest  appears, 

I  call  in  Doctor  Smoke. 

Go,  reader !  perfume  ladies'  hair, 
And  scent  the  ringlets  of  the  fair 
With  eau  Cologne  and  odors  rare, 

Aloof  from  healthy  smoke. 

Go  babble  at  the  ball  snd  rout, 
And  smirk  with  high-born  dames  who  doubt : 
Thy  flames  are  quenched,  thy  fires  are  out, 

And  sinking  into  smoke. 

"  Better,"  said  Johnson,  great  in  name, 
*'  It  were,  when  poets  droop  in  fame, 
To  see  smoke  brighten  into  flame. 

Than  flames  sink  into  smoke." 

Selim. 


•  « 


Even  Bull  smokes!'' — Cowper  %  Letteri. 
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SEE   PLATE. 


Ik  Qliutratioii  of  the  remarkable  historic 
scene  presented  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  present  the  following 
•ketch  of  -it  from  the  letters  of  the  editor  of 
this  MaffAzine,  which  are  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  another  place,  as  being  the 
most  succinct  and  perspicuous  account  easily 
accessible : 

We  tarried  for  a  night,  and  spent  a  large 
part  of  two  days  industriously  occupied  in 
walks  and  rides  and  rambles  about  this 
SDcieDt  city  of  Blois  and  its  environs,  "  tell- 
ing the  towers  thereof."  We  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  upon  its  yenerable  old  castle. 
Its  massive  walls  and  towers  lift  up  their 
heads  in  imposing  grandeur.  It  b  an  object 
of  attraction  and  interest.  It  forms  an  in- 
structive chapter  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
Itia  the  birthplace  of  memorable  events. 
Some  of  them  were  bom  in  daylight — some 
io  deep,  impenetrable  darkness  and  guilt. 
The  history  of'  others  will,  doubtless,  never 
he  recorded  by  human  pens.  Their  bloody 
and  terrible  particulars  will  never  be  dis- 
closed till  the  final  curtains  are  drawn  aside. 
There  is  much  in  Blois  to  interest  the  stran- 
ger, and  it  adds  threefold  to  the  attraction 
to  read  its  history  on  the  spot. 

Blois  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  beauty  of 
Its  situation,  its  antiquities,  its  monuments, 
and  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has 
Wi  the  theatre.  It  stands  upon  the 
charming  banks  of  the  Loire,  elevated  upon 
the  slopes  of  two  hills  looking  eastward 
down  upon  the  smooth-flowing  river,  and 
commanding  an  extended  and  picturesque 
landscape  view  far  up  and  down  the  stream, 
^  over  the  green  fields  beyond  it.  At  one 
^  of  the  city,  upon  an  elevation,  stands 
the  frowning  and  gloomy  old  castle.  At  the 
pther  extremity  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  an 
^ooense  pile  of  architecture,  built  at  differ- 
^t  epochs  along  the  track  of  time.  The 
^tle  for  ages  was  the  abode  of  kings  and 
Princes.  Here  they  were  bom.  Here  they 
Kved  in  feudal  times  in  safety  within  its 


strong  and  massive  walls.  Here  they  mar- 
ried, and  here  they  died.  Here  Marie  de 
Medicis  was  imprisoned.  Here  Louis  XII. 
was  born,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  married 
to  Henry  lY.  Here  that  arch -fiend  and 
female  Nero,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  lived, 
contrived  and  executed  her  bloody  plots  of 
assassination  and  murder,  and  here  ^e  died 
and  *'  went  to  her  own  place." 

We  felt  an  excited  interest  to  visit  the 
memorable  scenes  in  the  interior  of  this  old 
castle.  We  looked  up  to  the  lofiy  windows 
which  lighted  the  rooms  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  with  a  feeling  more  than  half  ex- 
pectant to  see  the  form  and  face,  and  meet 
the  dark  and  malignant  eye  of  that  marvel- 
loiis  woman,  who  was  the  dread  of  all  who 
approached  her.  We  were  fortunate  in 
having  the  company  of  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman  of  Blois.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  hbtory  and  scenes  of  the  castle.  He 
kindly  volunteered  to  point  out  to  us  all  its 
interesting  interior  localities.  Wq  spent 
hours  in  examining  the  numerous  apartments 
and  halls  of  state  in  which  these  stirring 
events  occurred.  A  fine  Gothic  portal,  on 
the  eastern  side,  conducts  through  a  strong 
and  massive  archway  into  the  court  or  square 
of  the  castle.  This  court  is  spacioiis  enough 
for  a  regiment  of  armed  men  to  muster  in. 
llie  castle  is  built  on  the  four  sides  of  this 
court.  Three  sides  are  now  occupied  with 
the  armed  legioijn  of  Imperial  France.  In 
the  north  wing  or  the  castle,  overlooking  the 
city,  are  the  royal  apartments.  Here  are 
the  still  goi^eous  chambers  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  Here  that  proud  and  haughty 
woman  once  and  often  walked  in  these  spa- 
cious halls.  Her  cabinet — her  drawing- 
rooms — her  library — her  bed-room,  and  other 
private  apartments,  are  still  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  The  walls  and  rich  porcelain 
floors  indicate  the  taste  and  luxury  of  that 
by-gone  age.  But  those  rooms  are  silent, 
solitary  and  lonely,  as  the  chamber  of  death. 
They  echo  only  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
stranger  and  kee]^t. 
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We  paused  in  the  open  court,  and  looked 
upon  those  massive  walls,  hewn  and  erected 
ages  ago.     Some  portions  of  this  castle  date 
back  six   hundred   years.     They    bear  the 
stamp   and   wear    the    garb    of    antiquity. 
While  the  eye  gazes  upon  these  ancient  me- 
morials, the  mind  travels  back  to  former  days. 
It  leaps  the  barricades  of  centuries,  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  men  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  ago.    Here  is  the  workmanship  of  their 
hands.     Here  are  the  proud  productions  of 
their  architectural  skill.    Their  hands  chiselled 
these   solid    columns,  these    strong    walls, 
these  marble  arches,  and  the  rich  ornaments 
which  embellish  them.  They  are  before  vou. 
They  look  you  in  the  face.     They  are  silent 
and  speechless.     But   they  tell  you  in  im- 
pressive   language.  Chat    the    architectural 
minds  that  contrived  and  constructed  them 
are  gone.    The  hands  that  chiselled  them 
have  mouldered  ages  ago.    These  enduring 
and  ponderous  walls  of  defence  could  not 
defend  their  mortal  inmates  from  the  invisible 
arrow  in  the  last  conflict.     We  went  up  the 
antique,  but  still  magnificent  staircase  of  stone, 
rich  and  beautiful  in  ornament.     Some  of  the 
most  exquisite  chisellings  in  stone  are  the  sa- 
lamanders of  Francis  I.     This  winding  stair- 
case eonducts  into  the  Council-Chamber  and 
halls  of  state   above.     In  the  royal  rooms 
adjoining  was  consummated  the  bloody  tra- 
gedy of  the  Due  de  Guise,  on  Dec.  23, 1588, 
and  on  the  following  day  the.  Cardinal,  his 
brother,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Henry 
III.     The  former  deed  was  done  almost  in 
his  presence.     It  was  done  in  his  bed -room, 
while  the  King  listened  in  his  library  to  the 
drama  of  blood;     The  whole  scene  and  its 
minute  particulars  are  pointed  out  with  such 
life-like  description  as  if  the  tragedy  had 
been  enacted  but  a  week  before.     The  plot 
had  all  been  contrived  and  arranged  by  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis  and  King  Henry.     The 
Guises  had  been  allured  from  Paris  to  attend 
a   council   of    state.     Fq|ty-five    assassins, 
g^ntlemen-in-waiting,  had  been  engaged  as 
actors  in  the  tragedy.    We  went  into  the 
cabinet  of  King  Henry,  where  he  distributed 
with  his  own  hand  the  forty  daggers  to  these 
royal  inmate  murderers.     We  went  up  and 
down  the  private  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
room,     where    the    assassins     were     con- 


cealed till  the  fatal  moment  arrived.  We 
went  into  the  Connoil-Chamber  and  stood 
before  the  fireplace  where  the  Due  de  Guise 
stood  warming  himself,  and  eating  prunes, 
when  the  King  sent  for  him  to  his  cabinet. 
We  went  into  the  private  room  of  Cath- 
arine de  Medicis,  where  she  sat  waiting 
and  watching  behind  the  scenes,  and  list- 
ening till  the  foul  tragedy  should  be  finished. 
We  went  into  the  oratoire  or  chapel  of  Cath- 
arine, where  the  two  Romish  priests  were 
saying  prayers,  that  King  Henry  might  be 
pardoned  for  the  bloody  deed  he  was  about 
committing.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the 
King  sent  for  the  Due  to  come  to  his  cabinet. 
When  the  Due  pushed  aside  the  rich  red 
damask  curtains  which  were  suspended  over 
the  arched  entrance  to  the  King's  apartments, 
he  suddenly  met  the  assassins  who  waited  be- 
hind for  his  approach.  The  Due  in  the  strug- 
gle with  his  assassins  rushed  into  the  open 
bed-chamber  of  the  King,  pierced  with  fortj 
daggers,  and  fell  bleeding  and  dying  in  front 
and  beside  the  King's  bed.  The  position  of  the 
actors,  and  the  whole  process  of  the  tragedy,  is 
minutely  and  vividly  described.  The  body  of 
the  Due  was  left  dead  in  the  bed-room  for  two 
hours.  The  King  then  opened  the  door 
of  his  cabinet  adjoining,  and  came  out  and 
kicked  with  his  foot  the  bleeding  body  of  his 
fallen  and  murdered  foe,  his  rival,  the  once 
mighty  Henri  le  Balafre.  He  then  ordered 
the  body  to  be  bufned,  and  the  ashes  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  royal  murderer  should  have  been  horri- 
bly agitated  by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  con- 
science on  his  death-bed.  He  was  tortured 
by  the  bitter  recollection  of  his  crimes  and 
deeds  of  blood.  Thirteen  days  after  this 
tragedy  of  the  Guises,  Catharine  de  Medicb 
herself  died  in  her  own  apartment  near  the 
scene  of  murder.  Thus  ended  the  guilty 
and  terrible  career  on  earth  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  She  was  the  prime  instigator  and 
moving  spirit  in  the  bloody  and  memorable 
drama  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  when 
seventy  thousand  Huguenots  of  France  fell 
the  victims  of  bigotry,  fanaticisim,  and  hate. 
It  is  her  character  and  history  and  dark  do- 
ings which  impart  such  an  impressive  aod 
almost  fearful  interest  to  the  scenes  and  apart- 
ments in  the  old  castle  of  Blois. 
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•    DARTMOOR  PRISON:  AS  IT    WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS 


Few  travellers  can  have  passed  for  the 
first  time  over  the  line  of  railway  between 
Exeter  and  Plymouth,  without  looking  with 
some  curiosity  toward  the  "  hilly  wilderness" 
of  Dartmoor — towering  like  a  great  rocky 
fortress  above  the  meadows  and  orchards  of 
the  South  Hams.  Like  all  similar  districts, 
it  has  a  strange  power  over  the  imagination : 

*<  Presentiorero  et  conspicimas  Deam 
Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  jogs, 
Clivosque  prseroptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas ."* 

We  must  not  add  the  "  nemorumque  noc- 
tern"  which  completes  the  line;  for  although 
M.  le  Baron  Maurice  does  propose  that  the 
gabions  and  fascines  for  hb  siege  of  Plymouth 
should  be  cut  from  the  /or?/  de  Dartmoor^ 
we  beg  to  assure  him»  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
walking-stick  would  there  be  regarded  as  a 
considerable  piece  of  timber.  It  is  exactly 
the  solitude  a  hermit  would  have  chosen  for 
retiring  into  from  the  world  ;  and  St.  Bruno 
himself  might  have  been  satbfied  with  its 
melancholy  waste  of  heather,  and  its  ranges 
of  gray  tors,  lifting  their  crests  one  after 
another  into  the  remote  distance. 

The  reader  need  not,  however,  be  reminded 
that  Dartmoor  has  been  supplied  with  a 
Chartreuse  of  a  very  different  character.  It 
was  here  that  the  chief  prison  of  war  was 
built  in  1806;  the  sparkle  from  the  roofs  of 
which,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  moors 
and  mosses,  is  one  of  the  few  signs  of  life 
and  occupAtioD  occurring  throughout  the 
district.  The  n^hole  character  of  Dartmoor, 
with  its  mysterious  circles  of  un wrought 
itooe,  "whose  birth  tradition  notes  not,"  its 
ancient  mining  trenches,  its  rocky  fire- bea- 
cons, and  its  deep  ferny  hollows,* once  the 
strongholds  of  the  red- deer,  insensibly  car- 
ries the  mind  far  away  from  "this  present 
now,"  and  calls  up  many  a  wild  vision  of 
history  or  romance.  And  yet,  strange  enough 
as  it  is  to  find  the  events  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  falling  in  with  and  adding 

*  Ony's  Odtoniht  Ohartmue. 


to  this  feeling,  so  it  was  before  the  prisons 
were  reOccupied  as  a  convict  station.  The 
buildings,  under  all  the  influences  of  "winter 
and  rough  weather,"  soon  became  darkened 
and  lichen -spotted,  and  their  open  courts 
were  again  covered  with  the  short  turf  of  the 
moors.  Their  great  extent  and  utter  deser- 
tion— yet  their  evident  military  aspect — 
combined  with  the  loneliness  of  the  site  .to 
produce  a  singular  impression.  They  be- 
came as  ^ghaist- alluring  as  any  roofless  old 
border  tower.  And  to  add  to  the  effect, 
stories  were  afloat  of  dismal  crimes  committed 
within  and  around  them,  not  the  less  strik- 
ing for  being  obscurely  hinted  at,  rather  than 
told  in  full  broad  daylight  detail. 

All  this  is  now  much  changed  ;  but  some 
notice  of  the  early  condition  of  the  prisons  will, 
perhaps,  be  worth  recording ;  and  although 
the  present  convict  establishment  is  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance,  we  shall 
begin  by  carrying  back  the  reader  to  the 
time  of  their  original  occupation.  We  have 
before'  us  the  narratives  of  French  and 
American  prisoners*  who  were  di*t,iined 
Jiere  among  the  rockers  sauvayes — the  mon- 
tagnes  nues  et  decolortes  of  Devonshire — sous 
un  del  sombre  et  melancKolique — in  the  most 
unfavored  {disgracii)  corner  of  England  ; — 
a  very  Siberia,  where  snow  lies  through 
eight  months  of  the  year ;  "a  place,"  ac- 
cording to  our  friend  of  ^New  York,  "de- 
prived of  every  thing  that  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  productive  of  nothing  but 
human  woe  and  misery."  Perfidious  Albion 
has,  no  doubt,  much  to  answer  for ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  this  "  blaming  of  climates,"  the 
placing  of  the  prisons  on  Dartmoor  was 
scarcely  one  of  her  enormities  ;  for  although 
the  "ancient  raoore,"  as  Drayton  calls  her, 
may  be  as  barren  as  Justice  Shallow's  do- 
main, it  is  at  least  entitled  to  his  own  quali- 

*  La  Prison  de  Dartmoor  ;  ou  Rieit  ffittoriqus 
des  Injortunes  et  Evtuiotu  ties  PrUonniers  Franeeiis 
en  AMgleterre,    Pat  L.  Catel.    PariB.    1847. 

The  Prisoner^ »  Memoirs;  or,  Dartmoor  Prison, 
An  Impsrtisl  Narrative^  Ac  From  the  Joumali  of 
Charies  Andrsws.    New  York;    181 S. 
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fying  recommendation — "  Marry,  good  air  !'* 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  draw  upon 
the  stores  of  these  edifying  journalists,  we 
must  endeavor  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  management  of  the  build- 
ings— so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  do  so  with- 
out the  aid  of  drawings. 

After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  number 
of  prisoners  brought  to  England  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make 
additional  provision  for  their  safe-keepinff. 
The  hulks  at  Chatham  and  at  Plymouth 
were  no  longer  sufficient ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  regular  fortresses,  the  difficulty  was  con- 
siderable. Many  plans  were  suggested; 
among  others,  it  was  proposed  to  rent  some 
of  the  old  Scottish  towers.  Thrieve  was  to 
have  been  one,  whose  walls  were  still  '^  war- 
stling  with  time;"  and  the  fine  old  palace 
of  Linlithgow,  in  Sir  Walter's  words,  "nar- 
rowly escaped  being  defaced  and  dishonored** 
by  an  attempt  to  convert  it  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Two  laree  prisons  were,  at  length, 
built  in  Scotland ;  and  a  third,  larger  and 
more  important  than  either,  at  Dartmoor ; 
the  position  of  this  last  being  determined  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrrwhitt,  then  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Stannaries.  The  site  for  its  erection  was 
granted  by  the  Recent,  who,  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  was  Lord  of  the  Forest.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Warden 
himself,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1806 ;  and 
the  design  for  the  whole  structure  was  sup- 
plied by  a  Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  built 
throughout  of  granite  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  cost  about  127,000/. 

We  will  now  suppobe  that  the  visitor  has 
passed  through  the  highland  village  of  Prince 
Town,  with  its  turf-smoke  and  peat- stacks,  and 
is  standing  before  the  main  entrance^f  the 
prisons,  as  they  were  some  ten  years  since ; 
gloom  and  restraint  before  him — the  gray 
hills  of  heather,  with  all  their  freedom  of 
earth  and  sky,  stretching  away  from  him  in 
all  directions.  The  form  of  the  whole  enclo- 
sure is  circular,  with  a  segment  cut  off.  In 
this  is  the  principal  entrance ;  a  lofty  arch, 
formed  of  huge  masses  of  granite,  chiselled, 
in  heavily-cut  letters,  with  the  words  Par- 
GERE  SuBjBCTis.  Passiug  through  an  outer 
court,  the  visitor  then  found  himself  on  the 
military  way  which  surrounded  the  whole 
building,  between  the  extreme  outer  wall  and 
that  enclosing  the  courts  of  the  prisons. 
The  outer  wall  is  a  mile  in  oiroomference, 
and  sixteen  feet  higph.  Round  it,  when  the 
prisons  were  occupied,  went  a  chain  of  bells, 
fastened  to  a  wire,  the  slightest  touch  of 
rrJb/oA  set  ewery  bell  in  motioa.     On  the  top. 


of  the  inner  wall  a  guard  was  placed,  at  the 
distance  of  every  twenty  feet.  Crossing  the 
military  way,  and  still  in  a  line  with  the  main 
gates,  a  small  square  is  entered,  which  served 
as  a  market  for  the  prisoners,  from  whose 
court  it  was  divided  by  a  strong  iron  railing. 
To  the  rifi^ht  and  left  are  the  hospital,  and  a 
barrack  for  the  guards  within  the  walls. 
Beyond  the  market-square  are  the  prisons 
themselves,  seven  in  number,  divided  by  two 
lofty  walls  into  groups  of  three,  thus  leaving 
one  prison  in  a  court  of  its  own  in  the  centrsL 
Elach  prison  had  a  small  yardattached,throngli 
which  ran  a  stream  of  the  purest  water 
{d^uM  cruditi  meurtrUrej  says  M.  Catel,  who 
would  have  preferred  A  rivulet  of  cherry- 
brandy)  supplied  from  a  reservoir  fronting 
the  main  gates.  Encircling  the  courts  of 
the  prisons,  and  within  the  inner  walls  of  the 
military  way,  ran  a  strong  and  lofty  iron 
railing,  on  which  lamps  were  fixed,  supplied 
with  powerful  reflectors,  and  kept  burning 
not  only  at  night,  but  also  during  mist  and 
dark  weather.  A  dreary  eachot,  stone* 
Moored  and  vaulted,  for  the  punishment  of 
the  refractory,  was  attached  to  the  first 
group  of  prisons. 

Each  prison  is  three  stories  high,  180  feet 
long,  and  40  broad  ;  and  each  could  contain 
1500  men.  One  story  in  each  building 
formed  but  a  single  apartment,  having  six 
parallel  rows  of  upright  joists  running  its 
whole  length,  to  which  the  prisoners  fastened 
their  hammocks.  Low-roofed,  long,  and 
obscurely  lighted,  these  gloomy  rooms  were 
sufficiently  eerie  during  the  abandoned  con- 
dition of  the  prisons.  As  you  passed  up  the 
broad  dark  staircase  leading  to  each  floor,  and 
gazed  into  the  shadows  oT  the  lengthening 
chambers,  you  caught  yourself  half  listening 
for  the  tread  of  other  feet  than  your  own 
along  the  blackened  floors. 

"0*er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear : 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted." 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  Dartmoor  at 
one  time  exceeded  10,000.  There  were 
among  them  subjects  of  almost  every  Eu- 
ropean Government — Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Italians,  Swiss,  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes, 
French  of  all  departments,  from  the  vine- 
covered  hills  of  the  south  to  the  broomj 
^'  landes"  of  Brittany ;  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  war,  Americans,  one  of  whose  greatest 
complaints  was  that  the  blacks  (upwards  of 
one  thousand  in  number)  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  vessels  with  them,  were  confined  in  the 
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same  prnons.    Almost  every  trade  aod  pro- 
fetfiioD  was  here  represented.     Soldiers  and 
sailors — among  the  latter  the  crews  of  very 
many  merchant-ships — formed,  of  course,  the 
majority^     Bat  there  were  also  artists,  liter- 
ary and  aeientific  men,  many  priests — or,  per- 
haps, we  should  say,  ex-priests — and   ordi- 
nary workmen  in  great  numbers.     One  of 
the  prisons,  to  which  its  inmates  gave   the 
name  of  le  petit  cautionnement,  (the  Ameri- 
cans called  i(  "The  Commodore/')  was  set 
aside  for  the  officers  of  merchant-ships,  state 
officers  who  had  broken  parole,  and  had  been 
retaken,  and  especially  many  of  those  (among 
them  a  negro  general)  attached  to  the  expe- 
dition  against  St.  Domingo  under  General 
Bochambeau,  in  1803,  when,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  sudden  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  led  England  to  join  in  the  blockade 
of  Cape  Town,  where  Rochambeau  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  was  himself  sent  to 
Jamaica.     These   Domingo  officers   had  in 
their  prison  an  excellent  military  band,  which 
was  permitted  daily  to  execute  *'  those  na- 
tional hymns,  those  warlike  marches,  which 
on  the  field  of  battle  had  electrified  our  armies 
of  Egypt  and  of  Italy.     Their  heroic  tones 
pat  our  cruel  keepers  to  shame,  and,  rousing 
our  national  pride,  elevated  us  far  above  our 
tyrants.*' 

So  says  M.  Catel,  whose  ingenious  lUcit 
JStMtorique  we  shall  henceforth  use,  so  far  as 
we  can  do  so  with  safety  ;  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  since  its  lively  author  has  thought 
fit  to  "  furbelow  his  plain  discourse"  with  a 
series  of  narratives  as  startling  and  romantic 
as  any  Surrey  Theatre  melodrama.     On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  tells 
bis  story  after  a  plainer  and  more  straight- 
forward  fashion,  contenting  himself,  by  way 
of   embellishment,  with  a  few  hard  words 
oqually  dividied  between  the  English  guard 
and  his  French  brethren  in  misfortune.     His 
Impartial  Narrative  is  to  be  admired.     But 
still    we    confess     a    leaning    toward    the 
Iticit  of  M.  Catel.     To  adopt  worthy  Mrs. 
Primrose's  distinction :    we  ''  like'  my  Lady 
Blarney  vastly — so  condescending ;  but  Miss 
Oarolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  has  our 
warm  heart." 

As  soon  as  the  prbons  were  filled,  the 
French,  of  their  own  accord,  proceeded  to 
''  organize  a  constitution."  First  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  each  prison  elected  a  president, 
and  then  each  separate  apartment  chose  its 
own  commissary,  who  was  to  bear  rule  under 
the  former.  The  suffrage  was  universal, 
and  the  election  by  ballot.  As  a  necessary 
oonseqaenoe,  bribery  aod  eormption  were 


altogether  banished  from  this  retreat  of  equal- 
ity and  fraternity,  and  none  were  chosen  for 
either  office  who  were  not  the  "  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discretest,  best"  among  the  whole 
community.  The  authority  of  the  presidents 
and  commissaries  extended  to  every  point  on 
which  it  could  possibly  be  exercised.  They 
were  at  once  magistrates,  judges  and  poli(5e- 
men,  and  sometimes  had  to  carry  their  own 
judicial  sentences  into  execution.  On  one 
occasion  the  cooks  of  a  certain  ward  were 
condemned  to  death  by  the  president  and 
commissary,  because  unfortunately  a  number 
of  rats  were  discovered  boiled  in  the  soup. 
They  were  respited,  however,  on  making  a 
sufficient  apology,  and  laying  the  crime  of 
the  unhappy  potage  to  the  door  of  the  perfi- 
dious Britifth  guard.  At  another  time,  a 
prisoner  convicted  of  having  stolen  a  shirt 
was  deprived  of  his  political  privileges,  de- 
clared incapable  of  voting  at  any  elections, 
and  finally  sent  to  Coventry  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  But  ennui,  says  M.  Catel,  '^  marked 
him  for  her  own."  He  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  died  there  of  "  languor."  We 
will  add,  and  not  from  M.  Caters  authority, 
that  all  offenders  did  not  escape  so  easily  as 
the  cooks.  It  is  known  that  very  many 
murders — ^judicial  or  otherwise — took  place 
within  the  prisons.  Among  their  inmates 
were  men  well  acquainted  with  various 
methods  of  secret  despatch,  fortunately  un- 
known in  this  colder- blooded  north,  so  that 
the  judges  of  the  Dartmoor  Yehme  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  officers  who  could 
carry  out  their  sentences  with  scarcely  a 
mark  of  external  violence,  if  they  happened 
themselves  to  be  unlearned  in  such  matters. 
The  whole  body  of  the  prisoners  were 
self-arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Lords.  These  were  the  richer  pri- 
soners, who  received  regular  supplies  from 
home,  and  carried  on  a  traffic  within  the 
wails,  making  their  own  purchases  at  the 
grating  of  the  market-square.  They  had 
from  sixty  to  eighty  shops  in  each  prison, 
where  they  sold  tobacco,  thread,  soap,  coffee, 
<&c. 

2.  The  Laborers.  Those  who  worked  at 
different  trades,  thereby  supplying  them- 
selves with  the  means  of  procuring  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  prison  comforts. 

3.  The  Indiffirents^  who  did  nothing,  but 
resiff ned  themselves  philosophiquement  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  English  Government^ 

4.  The  Minables.  Gamblers  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  last  shirt  to  satisfy  their 
love  of  play. 

5.  The  iCouerlkKs.  Qrmk\^m\\>ift>^^>ftiiiw^ 
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but  who  had  attained  a  more  imperial  ele?atioii 
above  human  cares  and  necessities.  When 
the  annual  supply  of  clothing  was  distributed, 
— a  pair  of  trousers,  a  yellow  jacket  marked 
with  black  letters,  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes — the 
Kaiserlichs  at  once  sold  their  allotments  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  went  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  barefoot  and  shirtless. 

6.  Last  and  lowest  of  all,  the  Romam, 
so  called  because  they  occupied  the  highest 
story  of  each  prison,  called  the  Capitol. 
They  possessed  no  single  article  of  clothing. 
Each  man  wore  only  a  blanket — ^looked  upon 
as  common  property — with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
middle,  through  which  the  head  was  passed. 
In  order  to  become  a  Roman,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  candidate's  hammock  should  be  sold, 
and  tobacco  bought  with  the  proceeds  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  society.  They 
might  be  seen  in  the  common  passages  of  the 
prisons,  five  or  six  together,  fighting  like  dogs 
for  some  chance  bone  or  potato  peeling,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  governor's  cart 
had  been  sent  into  the  court  of  the  prison, 
the  Romans  seized  the  liorses,  killed  and  de- 
voured them.  When  the  "Capitol"  was 
closed  for  the  night,  their  general,  who  alone 
had  a  hammock,  but  without  mattress  or 
covering,  arranged  his  men  in  two  lines  on 
either  side,  and  at  the  word  6a«,  all  stretched 
themselves  on  the  floor  in  perfect  order  and 
silence.  Even  the  solitary  blnnket  was  laid 
aside  in  their  own  wards ;  but  the  general, 
besides  the  dignity  of  his  hammock,  was 
allowed  on  certain  occasions  to  wear  a  kind 
of  uniform,  of  which  the  embroidery  was  of 
straw,  curiously  worked.  •  Once,  when  the 
whole  body  of  Rom:4ns,  about  six  hundred 
in  number,  had  been  permitted  to  visit  the 
court  of  another  prison,  they  seized  the  sup- 
plies in  the  kitchen,  actually  made  prisoners 
of  the  guard  sent  to  suppress  the  riot,  and 
then  paraded  the  court  with  loud  cries  of 
Vive  VEmpereur,  The  guard  were  speedily 
relieved,  and  the  Roman  general  dismissed  to 
the  cachot ;  but  the  scanty  military  strength 
which  could  be  allowed  for  Dartmoor  was  a 
source  o  f  considerable  apprehension  during 
the  whole  time  the  prisons  were  occupied. 

Many  details  respecting  these  unhappy 
Romans  are  here  purposely  omitted,  although 
M.  Catel  does  not  hesitate  to  relate  them,  and 
we  have  been  assured  of  their  truth  from 
other  quarters.  But  the  reader  will  easily 
conceive  them  as  exhibiting  perhaps  the  very 
lowest  degradation  of  which  humanity  is  ca- 
pable. An  intense  passion  for  play,  mani- 
fested more  or  less  by  the  whole  body  of 
prmoaera,  was  the  mtua  eav^e  ot  their  condi- 


tion ;  but  crime  in  all  its  shapes  was  com- 
mon among  them,  not  the  less  horrible  oa 
account  of  the  reckless  and  frantic  merri- 
ment— gaUi^  M.  Catel  calls  it — with  whioh 
it  was  accompanied.  And  yet  among  theor 
were  some  of  the  best-educated  men  in  the 
prisons.  M.  Catel  thinks  it  necessary,  before 
telling  their  story,  to  apologize  for  them,  hf 
asserting  that  in  the  very  heart  of  London 
whole  bodies  of  men  are  to  be  found  equallf 
miserable  and  equally  degraded.  We  will 
not  ask  whether  the  purlieus  of  London  are 
worse  than  those  of  Paris,  because  neither 
one  nor  the  other  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  What  was  exhibited  at  Dart- 
moor was  that  same  dark  tendency  of  human 
nature  which  in  all  ages  has  led  men  encom- 
passed by  great  and  irremediable  difficulties 
— the  sword  or  the  fiery  pestilence — to  catch 
at  the  first  enjoyments  that  present  them- 
selves. "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die."  The  bad  then  indeed  become 
worse, 

*<  Till  sonietimes  their  most  devilish  merriment 
Chills  their  own  souls  with  horror,  and  they  stare 
Upon  each  other,  all  at  once  struck  dumb."* 

At  Dartmoor  every  thing  tended  to  this 
result,  far  more  even  than  in  a  crowded  and 
plague-stricken  city.  The  throng  of  prison* 
ers,  housed  together  for  long  and  dreary 
years,  were,  it  must  be  remembered,  with- 
out any  of  that  surveillance  which  they  would 
have  had  as  criminals  or  convicts.  The  ob- 
ject was  merely  to  keep  them  in  safety. 
Moreover,  the  mass  of  ihem  was  from  class- 
es always  more  or  less  uneducated ;  but  in 
the  thi^  state  of  France,  utterly  without  any 
Vtraining  but.  what  was  military.  Can  we 
wonder  that  they  should  have  become  thas 
degraded,  when  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Boccaccio  or  Defoe  to  learn  whftt 
was  the  state  of  society  in  refined  and  luxu- 
•  rious  cities,  under  circumstances  far  less  un- 
favorable ? 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Romans  of 
Dartmoor,  in  spite  of  theur  ten  years'  impri- 
sonment, winter  and  summer,  utterly  without 
clothing,  were  more  healthy  than  any  other 
men  in  the  d6p6t.  Their  bodies,  says  An- 
drews, had  acquired  a  sort  of  hardness^  like 
that  of  the  stones   on  which   they  sleptf 

•  Wilson's  City  of  the  Plague, 

t  They  were,  however,  frequently  brought  to 
the  hospital  io  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  from 
which  they  were  recovered  by  the  usual  prooesats. 
The  ffeneral  sanitary  condition  of  Dartmoor  waa^ 
eoDsidertng  the  ereat  number  of  men  aasemblad^ 
remarkably  good.    The   hoapital  was  admiiably 
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Tbey  were  ai  last  removed  altogether  to  the 
prisoQ  No.  4,  which  was  separated  from  the 
oUiera.  Regular  supplies  ia  money  and 
olothiiig  were  sent  them  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment four  times  during  the  year ;  but  all 
was  got  rid  of  within  a  day  or  two.  At  last 
(M.  Catel  has  of  course  forgotten  this  in- 
stance of  perSdy)  they  were  taken  from 
their  prison,  clothed,  and  put  on  board  a 
hulk  at  Plymouth,  where  they  were  allowed 
no  intercourse  with  any  but  their  guards, 
and  carefully  watched  until  their  release  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  were  then  486  in 
number. 

The  French  Government,  from  the  begin- 
ning, contributed  nothing  whatsoever  toward 
the  support  of  the  prisoners.  By  our  own 
they  were  supplied  with  clothing*  and  suffi- 
eient  daily  rations  of  bread,  meat»  and  soup, 
ind  a  small  sum  of  money.  Each  man  had 
hii  own  place  in  the  prison,  wiih  a  tahlf, 
itool,  and  hammock,  which  last  he  was 
obliged  to  take  every  morning  into  the  court, 
where  all  were  piled  up  under  cover.  •  Every 
day  the  prisoners  were  counted  in  their 
yards,  where,  on  the  great  anniversaries,  they 
got  up  promenades  procemanelles,  headed  by 
tbe  tricolor.  A  horn  sounded  at  night  was  the 
ngnal  for  all  to  retire  within  the  buildings. 

The  mass  of  the  piisoners  discovered  num- 
berless methods  of  beguiling  their  weariness. 
Their  country's  glory,  says  M.  Catel,  sus- 
tained them  in  their  misfortunes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  English  supplies,  large 
•ams  were  sent  to  many  from  their  friends 
ID  France;  and  with  these  and  their  own 
earnings,  this  class  traded  with  the  country 
people  admitted  to  the  market  grate,  and 
became  the  merchants  ef  the  prison  f    Some 

aired  for ;  sad  the  attention  received  there  ia  ae- 
knowledged  on  all  Bideii  Fever  and  small-pox 
vwre  at  one  time  introdaoed ;  and  the  Americans 
niEired  much.  Bat  these  disorders  were  most 
ikilfally  treated;  and  letters  of  acknowledgment 
vere  afterwards  sent  by  the  prtsoners  to  Sir  George 
Magrath,  the  sniveoD  in  attendance.  There  were  a 
bw  instanees  of  suicide  among  both  French  and 
Anerioans. 

*  Wooden  shoes  were  provided  for  them. 

t  To  prevent  imposition,  the  prices  of  provisions 
f ««  fixed  before  any  were  allowed  to  be  taken 
into  the  market.  Jews  attended  in  great  nnmben^ 
to  lell  old  dotbes^  and  to  bny  the  carvings  Aa,  of 
ths  prisonera.  One  of  these  worthies  met  an  honest 
fanner,  quietly  jogging  across  the  moor,  and  accns- 
ing  him  of  having  escaped  from  the  prison,  insisted 
on  taking  him  back  ror  the  sake  of  the  reward. 
1^  Devooahire  Dinmont  saw  his  own  advantage 
la  the  matter,  and  consented.  He  was^  of  coarse, 
"Mogoiaed  at  the  prison,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Jew, 
vbo  was  obliged  to  pay  handsomely  for  his  mia- 


established  coffee-houses  in  each  building; 
others  set  up  as  cooks ;  and  a  certain  ragout 
of  mutton,  potatoes, -and  peas,  called  rata- 
touille,  is  especially  commended.  Schools, 
in  which  every  European  language  was 
taught,  were  to  be  found  within  these  murs 
ffigantesquea  ;  together  with  others  for  writ- 
ing, drawing,  mathematics,  music,  and 
dancing.  There  was  no  lack  of  books  ;  and 
many  of  the  younger  men,  who  were  passed 
in  unable  to  read  or  write,  left  the  prisons 
with  a  good  stock  of  general  learning.  There 
was  a  theatre,  where  French  comedies  were 
performed  with  considerable  iclat.  Many 
were  greatly  skilled  in  straw  and  hair  work, 
as  well  as  in  bone  and  ivory  carvings,  of 
which  specimens  are  still  frequently  met 
with.  A  ship,  two  inches  long,  made  of 
bone  by  a  sailor  of  St.  Malo,  and  so  minutely 
f  aished  as  to  be  an  oeuvre  saru  pareille,  was 
sold,  M.  Catel  says,  for  2500  francs ;  which 
we  will  not  insist  on  the  reader's  believing. 

There  was  another  sort  of  work,  however, 
in  which  they  excelled,  and  which  was  not 
stopped  without  much  difficulty.  Spanish 
dollars  were  collected  for  them  in  great  num- 
bers by  persons  without  the  prison,  and 
from  every  dollar  they  contrived  to  produce 
eight  English  shillings.  There  was  also  a 
manufacture  of  Bank  of  England  notes  amonsr 
them,  for  which  it  was  suspected  the  guard 
furnished  materials.  So  perfect  was  the 
imitation,  that  even  at  the  Bank  itself  the 
forgery  was  long  pronounced  impossible.  In 
order  to  stop  it,  the  guard  was  always 
searched  before  relieved.  Many  thousands, 
however,  were  put  into  circulation  in  this 
manner. 

Such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  able  were 
allowed  to  engage  themselves  as  masons  and 
carpenters  on  tbe  works  connected  with  the 
prison.  Thus,  two  of  the  main  prisons,  and 
the  walls  of  the  chapel  at  Prince  Town,  were 
entirely  built  by  the  French  themselves,  at 
the  time  of  their  fin^t  removal  from  Plymouth 
to  Dartmoor.  Others  were  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  roads,  as  blacksmiths,  coopers, 
<ind  painters,  and  as  nurses  in  the  hospital. 
All  wore  a  small  tin  plate  in  their  caps,  and 
worked  under  the  eye  of  a  guard.  If  a  sin- 
gle prisoner  escaped,  the  pay  of  the  whole 
party  to  which  he  belonged  was  forfeited, — 
a  plan  found  sufficiently  effectual. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  their  troubles,  the  mass 
of  the  French  at  Dartmoor  (says  Andrews^ 
"  really  seemed  easy  under  them,  lived  well, 
and  made  money  to  lay  up."  They  were  in 
general  **  fort  gais  ;'*  but  altlio^^Vi  ^^x^^\^^^ 
with  the  fat  KxugU  ot  ldiA\A\i<eA.^^\vwa^ 
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points,  they  differed  from  bim  in  the  matter 
of  honor,  holding  it  to  be  more  than  an  airy 
word.  They  were,  it  appears,  on  this  head 
d*une  grande  ausceptibiltti.  The  combat  au 
pugilat  was  frequent,  but  the  more  refined 
preferred  duels  with  broken  scissors  or  points 
of  compasses  fastened  to  long  sticks.  It  is 
to  be  noped  that  their  kind  of  honor  had 
more  skill  in  surgery  than  FaUtaff's.  M. 
Catel  declares  that  frightful  wounds  were 
constantly  the  result  of  these  encounters. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  prisoners  in 
general  regarded  themselves  as  brethren  in 
mi!*fortune,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible 
from  the  ^'  ghastly  fluttering  phantoms"  with 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  associate,  and 
declared  that  they  had  no  heart,  "  like  the 
cockle  in  the  fable,  to  sing  and  dance  whilst 
their  house  was  burning  over  their  heads.'* 
In  one  respect,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  had 
sound  reason  to  complain.  They  were  at 
first  placed  in  the  same  prison  in  which  the 
French  "Romans"  had  been  assembled; 
and  although  these  last  were  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Plymouth,  the  shortest  possible 
association  with  them  must  have  been  suffi- 
cienUy  revolting.  Desperate  fights  took 
place  more  than  once  between  them  and  the 
Americans. 

Few  prisoners  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Dartmoor;  but  the  attempt  was  frequently 
made,  and  the  most  vigilant  guard  was  neces- 
sary, since  it  was  well  known  that  regular 
plans  were  organized  for  their  escape,  and 
that  the  larg^  rewards  many  of  them  were 
able  to  offer  had  induced  certain  persons  to 
become  their  agents  in  the  matter.  Eight- 
oared  boats,  of  a  peculiarly  light  build,  and 
painted  so  as  to  escape  observation,  were  in 
waiting  at  different  stations  along  the  coast ; 
and  a  sort  of  covered  cart,  with  strong  doors 
at  each  end,  and  seats  within  for  a  number 
of  persons,  was  contrived  for  their  inland 
carriage.  No  less  than  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  foreign  officers,  many  of  them  per- 
sons of  considerable  rank  and  importance, 
broke  their  parole,  and  succeeded  in  escaping, 
between  1809  and  1812;  when  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  introducing  his  bill  for  punishing, 
by  transportation,  such  persons  as  should  be 
convicted  of  assisting  them,  declared  that,  up 
to  that  time,  there  had  been  no  single  in- 
stance of  an  officer  in  the  English  service 
having  broken  his  parole.  The  realities  of 
these  escapes  were  often  sufficiently  romantic, 
since  the  French  officers  were  scattered 
throughout  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
had  frequently  to  undertake  a  long  inland 


journey  before  they  could  reach  the  ooaat* 
But  neither  this,  nor  the  stone  walla  of  Dart- 
moor, proved  an  effectual  obstacle.  Fron 
Dartmoor  some  of  the  French  managed  to 
escape,  by  mixing  with  the  guard,  at  night ; 
and,  during  the  intensely  cold  winter  jfl 
1313-14,  a  party  of  Americans  actually  a#»^ 
ceeded  in  scaling  the  prison  walls,  although 
most  of  them  were  retaken.  On  this  pari  of 
the  matter  M.  Catel  has  dwelt  at  length,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  romance. 
There  is  a  story  of  the  escape  of  two  prison- 
ers, who  had  taken  part  in  a  eommff  and 
who  passed  the  gates,  still  dressed  for  iheii 
parts,  as  M.  and  Madame  Calonne,  for  which 
we  give  him  great  credit.  Another  ia  of  I 
party  who  escaped  in  the  dress  of  the  Eng- 
lish guard,  getting,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  suspected  and 
followed ;  but,  when  the  mob  saw  the  glitlei 
of  their  bayonets,  they  took  to  their  heek 
at  once ;  for  all  the  world  knows,  saya  M. 
Catel,  with  what  terror  the  English  an 
always  seized  at  the  sight  of  Varmtolancki^ 
how  they  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  i 
certain  Milord's  yacht;  how  they  were  re- 
ceived there  with  champagne  and  boU  di 
ponch;  how  they  played  deeply,  and  won 
guinees  and  "  bancks- notes"  without  end; 
how  they  managed  to  carry  Milord  and  hia 
yacht  straight  into  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo, 
instead  of  Jersey;  how  Milord  was  taken  to 
Paris;  how  the  Emperor  set  him  and  hn 
yacht  free,  without  an  instant's  hesitation; 
and  how,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  lejeum 
lord  s^enthousiasma  fort  de  VEmpereur :  all 
this,  and  much  more  will  be  found,  with 
ample  details,  in  M.  Catel's  edifying  Rkit 
"  Souvenez  vous,  cher  Marquis  ?"  asks  the 
disguised  valet,  in  Molidre's  comedy,  '*d( 
cette  demi-lune  que  nous  emport&mea.  en- 
semble au  siege  d'Arras  ?*'  "  Que  veuz-tc 
dire,"  is  the  reply  of  the  more  thorough- 
paced hero,  "  avec  ta  demilune  ?  C'6toil 
bien  une  lune  toute  entiere.^' 

The  duty  of  the  guard  at  Dartmoor  wai 
no  very  pleasant  one,  and  on  some  points  th< 

*  Officers  on  parole  were  allowed  by  our  GtoT 
irnmeiit  (France  contributed  nothing)  eigfalaei 
pence  a  day.  Their  liberty  extended  to  one  mile^ 
distance  of  the  town  in  which  they  were  qnaitsrad 
They  were  to  be  in  their  lodgings  at  a  oertain  hom 
of  the  evening,  and  twioe  a  week  every  officer  WM 
obliged  to  present  himself  before  an  inspector. 

f  The  reader  has,  perhaps^  heard  a  difeaal 
story.  Bat  we  none  of  us  know  ourselves.  *'H«n 
come  the  French  dogs :  huiza,  huaa,  hnza  1"  ahoiiUi 
the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  and  this  free  tnuHria 
tion  was  given  on  the  spot:  ^^Voiei  t§»  UrriUm 
F^aneaU;  notre  demiere  htur^  est  arrivie,** 
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wMifTS  required  as  much  watching  as  the 
prisoiiers.t-  They  carried  in  forbidden  articles, 
tiich  as  ram,  candles,  &c,,  under  their  great* 
coats,  and  certainly  assisted  in  distributing 
the  forged  bank-notes.  They  caused  much 
tribulalion,  also,  at  Plymouth,  by  turning  off, 
in  order  to  catch  the  trout,  the  leat  that  sup- 
plies the  good  town  with  water;  thereby 
bringing  an  infinite  loss  on  the  corporation, 
for  whose  especial  delectation  the  said  trout 
were  reserved.  But  in  all  diflicult  circum- 
itancesy  with  one  exception,  the  guard — fre- 
qnentlj  a  detachment  of  some  militia  regi- 
ment-^behaved  admirably.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  prisons  contained  about  eight 
thousand  men,  a  serious  disturbance  arose, 
in  consequence  of  biscuit  haying  been  dis- 
tributed among  them  instead  of  bread.  The 
French  assembled  in  their  courts,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  the  quiet  firmness  of  the 
guard  from  breaking  through  the  gates  en 
masse.  As  it  was,  the  bi^rs  of  the  principal 
gate  were  broken  by  stones  hurled  against 
them  from  within.  It  whs  thought  necessary 
to  bend  for  gans  from  Plymouth,  which  were 
planted  so  as  to  command  the  main  entrances.* 
}L  Catel  complains  that  the  English  soldiers, 
on  many  occasions,  insulted  the  **  grand  £m- 
pereur'  and  the  tricolor ;  but  on  the  whole, 
we  have  both  French  and  American  testi- 
mony to  their  forbearance  and  general  kind- 
ness. Strange  recognitions  sometimes  took 
place  between  them  and  the  prisoners.  One 
evening,  a  sentry  on  guard  at  the  inner  wall, 
commanding  the  courts,  was  found  in  a  state 
of  considerable  alarm  and  agitation.  On  in- 
quiry, it  turned  out  that  he  had  seen,  or  fan- 
cied he  had  seen,  among  the  prisoners,  a  man 
whom  he  believed  he  had  killed  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  some  years  before,  at  Talavera. 
He  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  the  look  of  the 
dying  man  he  declared  had  haunted  him  ever 
since.  The  prisoners  were  examined,  and 
those  who  bad  fought  at  Talavera  made  to 
pass  before  the  sentry.  Among  them  was 
the  man  whose  supposed  death  had  troubled 
him — no  ghost,  having  been  severely  wound- 
ed indeed,  but  recovering  to  fight  another 
day. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  all  negotia- 
tions for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  caused,  as 
is  well  known,  by  Napoleon's  insisting  on  a 
general  transfer,  instead  of  one  of  French  for 

*  The  priBonera,  says  Andrews,  did  not  consider 
ilie  walls,  nor  the  soldiera^  any  great  obstacle  to 
tbebr  eaoaping  in  a  body ;  bnt  they  well  knew  that; 
•oppoaing  the  sortie  effectually  made,  the  militia 
woold  be  raised  on  them  long  before  they  could 
reaeh  the  coast 
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English  ;*  notwithstanding,  also,  that  the 
French  government  had  in  no  way  contributed 
to  their  support  or  comfort,  the  prisoners, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  detention  at 
Dartmoor,  continued  firm  in  their  devotion  to 
the  Emperor.  The  news  of  the  Allies  having 
entered  Paris,  although  it  promised  their 
immediate  release,  was  received  almost  as  a 
calamity.  Some  persons  who  visited  the 
prisons  at  thi<i  time  distributed  among  them 
a  quantity  of  white  cockades,  together  with 
a  large  white  standard,  the  old  flag  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  last  they  destroyed  at  once, 
in  sight  of  the  officers  standing  on  the  wall ; 
and  having  themselves  mounted  the  tricolor, 
fastened  the  white  ribbons  on  the  heads  of 
the  dogs  belonging  to  the  prison.  They  were 
released  in  detachments,  and  marched,  five 
hundred  at  a  lime,  to  Plymouth.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoner^  in  England  who  were  thus  set 
free  at  the  close  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  the 
Americans,  exceeded  sixty-seven  thousand. 

The  first  drufi  of  American  prisoners  to 
Dartmoor  was  made  in  April,  1813.  The 
contrast  of  their  bravado  with  the  French 
"  philosophie"  was,  from  the  first,  sufficiently 
remarkable.  On  one  occasion  they  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  of  July,  "in  a  man- 
ner becoming  their  situation;"  and  accord- 
ingly a  flag  was  displayed,  with  the  words 
**A11  Canada,  or  Dartmoor  prison  for  life  ;** 
whilst  one  of  the  prisoners  delivered  a  cha- 
racteristic "oration,"  in  which  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  duly  lauded,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  British  officers  within  hearing,  who  "left 
the  yard  much  chagrined  at  facts  which  they 
could  not  deny."f 

"Ther3  was,"  continues  our  ftiend  An- 
drews, "  scarce  a  day  but  some  dispute  or 

*  He  required  "  that  all  the  prisoners,  French, 
English,  Spaniards,  Portugue^,  and  Italians^  should 
be  exchanged,  man  for  man,  and  rank  for  rank,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  principal  powers  under 
whose  banners  they  were  respectively  ranged.  The 
effect  of  this  would  have  been,"  continues  Alison, 
"that  Napoleon  would  have  obtained  restitution  of 
fifty  thousand  French  soldiers  and  sailors  in  ex- 
change for  ten  thousand  English  prisonere,  being  all 
whom  he  had  in  his  custody.*'— ^M^ory  of  Europe, 
vol.  xiv.,  p.  104. 

f  The  orator  was  most  likely  Andrews  himself, 
who  was  also  poet  laureate  of  the  prison.  He  oele- 
brated  in  verse  the  action  in  which  the  British  fri- 

gtXePhcebe  took  the  Essex :  but  gave,  of  course,  the 
onor  of  the  day  to  America.  A  more  remarkable 
claim  appears  in  the  following  lines  to  the  memory 
of  one  James  Hart : 

"Your  body  on  this  barren  moor, 
Your  soul  in  heaven  doth  rest^ 
Where  Yankee  sailors,  one  and  all, 
Hereafter  will  be  blest" 
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strife  took  place  between  the  turnkeys  or 
j^oards  and  the  prisoners,  who  would  not 
hear  any  abusive  lan-ruage  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  first 
disrespectful  word  from  a  sentry  stationed 
singly  in  the  yard,  they  would  knock  him 
dowo»  and  he  could  gel  no  relief  till  they 
were  willing  to  release  him,  for  the  prisoners 
immediately  surrounded  him  by  hundreds. 
And  the  garrison  declared  that  they  had 
more  trouble  with  four  thousand  Americans 
than  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen."  '^  Here 
be  brave  words:"  nevertheless  these  wor- 
thies enlisted  in  the  English  service  in  great 
numbers.*  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  their  first  acquaintance  with  Dartmoor 
was  as  unfavorable  in  every  respect  as  it  could 
well  have  been.  They  were  placed  in  the 
same  prison  with  the  most  degraded  French, 
and  mixed  with  the  blacks  from  their  own 
ships.  And  besides  this,  the  winter  of  18 13- 
14  is  still  mentioned  as  having  been  the  most 
severe  that  was  ever  remembered  in  Devon- 
shire. The  stream  that  ran  through  the 
prisons  was  frozen  for  many  months  ;  and  the 
snow  drifted  in  the  yards  as  high  as  the  walls 
— ^fifteen  feet.  The  communication  between 
Plymouth  and  Dartmoor  was  stopped  for 
some  time.  Birds  and  animals  everywhere 
died ;  and  so  intense  was  the  cold  that,  as 
we  have  been  assured,  wine  in  the  cellars  at 
Prince  Town  was  frozen  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
hammocks  during  the  day ;  and  no  sentry 
could  be  kept  on  duty  except  in  the  barracks. 
Such  a  time  promised  much  for  those  who 
were  inclined  to  try  the  dangers  of  an  escape ; 
and  many  attempts  were  made  accordingly, 
although  few  were  successful. 

After  the  release  of  the  French,  (the  war 
still  continuing  with  the  United  States,)  the 
Americans  were  dispersed  through  the  pri- 
sons, thus  obtaining  more  space  and  liberty. 
They  immediately  set  to  work  upon  a  plan  for 
their  escape,  which  the  French  had  never 
dreamed  of  attemptinsr.  It  was  found  that  a 
passage  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
would  carry  them,  from  three  of  the  prisons 
to  the  road  beyond  the  outer  wall.  Upon 
this  they  set  to  work  in  each  building,  dig- 
ging by  night  in  alternate  parties,  and  carry- 
ing the  earth  from  the  passages  into  the 

^  Two  men  who  had  thus  enliited  afterwards 
elaimed  their  American  oitizenBhip,  and  retom- 
ed  to  Dartmoor.  They  were  reeognized  by  the 
priaoneiB,  seised,  and  tattooed  on  each  oheek  with 
the  letters  *'  U.  S.  T.,"  United  States  Traitor.  Three 
men  oonoemed  in  this  matter  were  tried  in  conae- 
qnencc^  at  Exeter. 


stream  that  ranHhrongh  their  yard.  About 
sixty  feet  of  ground  had  been  got  through  in 
this  manner,  when  the  proceedings  in  one  of 
the  prisons  were  discovered  and  stopped. 
After  some  delay,  the  work  was  continued  in 
the  others,  until  the  passages  were  within 
forty  feet  of  the  road  without  the  wall. 
Every  man  was  then  provided  with  a  dagger, 
made  by  the  prisoners  who  worked  as  black- 
smiths ;  and  they  proposed,  on  escaping,  to 
make  at  once  for  Torbay,  where  lay,  says 
Andrews,  ^'a  large  number  of  unarmed  ves- 
sels, fishing-boats,  and  other  small  craft." 
But  at  this  point,  one  of  the  prisoners,  who 
perhaps  had  some  disci:j^t  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  enterprise,  '^  walked  out  in  open 
day,  before  all  then  in  the  yard, — went  up 
to  the  turnkeys,  and  marched  off  with  them 
to  the  keeper  s  house, — gave  him  information 
of  all  the  operations  and  designs — and  we 
never  saw  him  after  ;"  quite  as  well  perhaps 
for  the  informer.  The  prisoners  were  at 
once  removed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  en- 
closure. 

The  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
set  free  the  Americans.  There  was  still  how- 
ever much  delay — perhaps  unavoidable — in 
the  arrangements  for  their  final  release  ;  and 
considerable  excitement  was  the  result. 
They  hung  Beasley,  the  American  agent,  in 
eflSgy ;  and  a  few  days  later,  a  very  serions 
disturbance  took  place  at  the  prisons,  owing 
to  some  mismanagement  in  distributing  the 
bread  allowances.  They  broke  open  the  first 
three  gates,  drove  the  sentries  to  the  guard- 
house, and  were  only  checked  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  who  advanced  upon  them 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a  blow  however 
Vas  struck ;  but  the  alarm  was  crreat ;  and 
the  governor,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  ab- 
sent at  Plymouth,  returned  in  the  mv^rning 
with  additional  strength  from  the  troops 
there.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  it  was 
found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
pierce  the  wall  between  the  prisoners'  yards 
and  an  adjoining  court,  in  which  were  kept 
the  arms  of  the  guard  who  were  off  duty. 
As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  place  an  additional  force 
on  the  wall  commanding  the  courts,  and  to 
ring  the  alarm-bell,  as  a  signal  that  *'  all  was 
not  well."  Unfortunately,  the  prisoners,  who 
seem  to  have  had  no  intention  of  at  once  cre- 
ating a  disturbance,  crowded  to  the  first  gate ; 
the  iron  chain  by  which  it  was  fastened  was 
broken,  and  as  many  as  were  able  pressed 
into  the  market  square.  It  was  naturally  in- 
ferred they  were  on  the  point  of  a  desperate 
attempt  at  an  escape ;  and  the  governor,  after 
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for  some  time  vainly  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  prisoners  to  return  to  their  yards,  at  last 
ordered  the  guard  to  charge  them  back. 
Thb  they  did ;  but  the  Americans  still  re- 
fused to  enter  their  prisons,  insulting  the  sol- 
diers, daring  them  to  fire,  and  at  last  pelting 
them  with  large  stones.  Whether  any  com- 
mand to  fire  was  given  is  uncertain ;  but  it 
then  commenced ;  and  was  without  doubt 
continued  and  renewed  without  orders,  in 
spite  of  the  governor's  attempts  to  stop  it. 
At  first,  the  muskets  were  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  prisoners,  who  raised  a  cry  of 
"  blank  cartridges,"  and  continued  their  own 
attack  on  the  guard.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  soldiers  lost  their  temper. 
Seven  of  the  prisoners  were  killed,  and  sixty 
more  or  less  dangerously  wounded. 

Such  was  Mr.  Andrews's  ^'  horrid  massa- 
cre." The  jury  who  attended  the  inquest 
returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide ; 
and  both  the  American  and  English  commis- 
sioners who  conducted  a  subsequent  inquiry 
found  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  express 
their  sorrow  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  prisoners  ^'  prepared  a  large  white 
flag  as  a  memento,  and  had  in  the  middle  of 
it  the  representation  of  a  tomb,  with  the  god- 
dess of  liberty  leaning  on  it,  and  a  murdered 
sailor  lying  by  its  side,  with  this  inscription 
over  it  in  large  capitals :  '  Columbia  weeps, 
and  we  remember.'  '*  This  was  intended  to 
be  carried  home  with  them  as  a  record,  and  a 
token  of  respect  for  the  sufferers.  Their 
whole  body,  about  five  thousand,  were  almost 
at  once  released,  and  conveyed  in  cartels  from 
Plymouth;  and  on  the  2dd  of  April,  1815, 
onr  friend  Andrews,  as  he  left  the  Sound, 
took  his  farewell  look  of  the  rocky  hills  of 
Dartmoor. 

We  have  been  dwellinc;  on  what  are  at  the 
best  but  sad  details.  **  Who  loseth  his  free- 
dom," says  old  Lydgate, — 

<*  In  faith  he  loseth  all : 
And  I  had  lever  in  the  wooddes  grene 
Mekely  to  sing  among  the  leves  smalt 
Than  in  a  cage  of  silver,  bright  and  shene." 

Of  all  the  miseries  caused  by  a  long  war, 
although  many  may  be  more  sharp  and  sud- 
den, few  can  be  harder  to  endure,  few  more 
destnictive  to  both  mind  and  body,  than 
these  dreary  imprisonments,  where  the  cap- 
tive, whose  sole  crime  consists  in  having 
served  his  country,  is  in  many  cases  not  so 
well  provided  for'  as  the  convict  or  the  felon 
stained  with  the  very  blackest  guilt.  .  It  is. 


indeed,  true  that  such  statements  of  British 
cruelty  as  appear  in  the  monstrous  produc- 
tion of  General  Pellett,  and  even  in  the  Voy^ 
ages  of  Dupin,  generally  so  well  informed, 
have  been  refuted,  over  and  over  again.    And 
yet,  after  all  this  has  been  deducted,  how 
much  remains  painful  even  to  read — what, 
then,  to  endure  ?     The  release  of  the  prison- 
er, the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings,  are  among 
the   great   landmarks  of  Christianity.     The 
nations  of  modern  Europe  may  not,  indeed, 
offer  up  their  captive  generals  in  solemn  sacri- 
fice, **  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,"  or  give 
over  their  prisoners  to  be  the  serfs  of  their 
captors ;  but  has  all  been  done  that  might 
be  to  soften  what  is  necessarily  so  severe  an 
infliction  ?     And  yet,   even  in   the  darkest 
times,  testimony  as  tp  the  true  Christian  feel- 
ing in   this  matter  has  not  been   wanting. 
Many  a  bishop  of  the  Church' has  followed  m 
danger  and  in  pain  the  Saracen  host  as  it  re- 
treated through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
or  into  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  endeavor- 
ing to  ransom,  as  best  he  might,  the  captives 
they  were  bearing  with  them ;  and  many  a 
saint's  legend,  wild  and  strange  enough,  nev- 
ertheless bears  witness  that  in  those  ages, 
when  the  dungeon  of  the  baron's  tower  was- 
rarely  without  its  victim,  it  was  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  hermit,  or  the  power  of  the  de- 
parted confessor,  that  the  prisoner  looked  for 
succor  or  release.     Among  those  alleviations 
of  the  sufferings  of  war  which  Dr.  Arnold 
teaches  us  to  look  for  with  advancing  civili- 
zation and  increasing  knowledge,  a  careful 
attention  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoner,  to- 
gether with  the  obtaining  for  him  as  great  a 
measure  of  liberty  as  is  at  all  consistent  with 
his  safe-keeping,  seem  to  be  the   least  chi- 
merical and   the   most  to   be  hoped   for.* 
There  are  other  questions — such  as  the  char- 
tering of  privateers,  and  the  taking  of  mer- 
chant-ships— which  are  connected,  but  which 
are,  in  every  respect,  more  difficult  of  settle- 
ment.    The  abolition  of  war  is,  as  human  af- 
fairs are  constituted,  an  utter  impossibility ; 
but  let  the  Peace  Society  turn  their  attention 
to  the  alleviation  of  its  sufferings,  and  they 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  without  reward. 

*  The  oonvention  between  St  Cyr  and  Reding, 
after  the  takmg  of  ReDB,  in  1809,  arranged  that  the 
wonnded  on  either  side  should  not  be  regarded  aa 
priaonera,  but  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were 
and  rejoin  their  respective  armies  on  their  recovery. 
We  cordially  reecho  Alison's  wish  that  aoeh  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  extended  to  all  civilised  war- 
Cure;  but  the  diffioultiea  are  obvionn 
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....  His  genius  had  penetrated,  with  a 
powerful  intuition,  every  form,  even  the  most 
hidden,  of  ideal  beauty,  and  the  secret  har- 
monies of  nature ;  his  peculiar  organization 
had  prompted  him  to  embody,  with  wonderful 
facility  and  perfection,  the  conceptions  of  his 
mind  in  the  representations  of  art;  he  had 
astonished  the  world  with  the  sublimity  of 
his  works.  Popes  and  princes,  lords  and 
peoples,  bad  been  prodigal  to  him  of  honors 
and  veneration ;  and  yet,  during  the  last 
years  of  hb  life,  amidst  the  glory  of  the 
monuments  through  which  he  had  rendered 
Italy  illustrious,  his  thoughts  and  words  were 
tJDged  with  a  deep  sadness.  The  sublime 
old  artist  sat  by  the  marbles  immortalized  by 
hb  hand,  as  one  sits  by  the  ruins  of  a  de- 
parted world.  Papal  Rome,  society,  the 
manners  that  surrounded  him,  weighed  on 
hb  soul :  Art  itself — his  idol  and  his  mon- 
areh* — had  no  longer  a  meaning  for  him ;  it 
had  become  like  a  thing  useless  and  dead. 
One  day  (at  the  age  of  eighty-one)  he  felt  a 
longing  to  breathe  a  freer  atmosphere;  he 
wandered  on  over  the  mountains  of  Spoleto, 
and  sought  the  hallowed  valleys  of  Umbria. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Georgio  Vasari : — '•  I  have  in  these  days  .... 
experienced  great  delight  on  the  mountains 
of  Spoleto,  amidst  their  solitudes,  so  that  less 
than  half  of  me  has  returned  to  Rome ;  for, 
in  truth,  no  peace  can  be  found  except  in 
woods.'*  And  to  the  same  friend  he  used  to 
say  that  "  no  thought  was  born  in  him  that 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  death."f 

The  commonplace  men  that  crept  around 
him,  embittering  his  latter  days  with  paltry 
jealousies,  thought  him  in  his  dotage ;  and 
he,  great  as  a  poet  as  he  was  great  in  Art, 
responded  to  their  insult  by  revealing,  in  ad- 


•    " the  fond  fancy, 

That  made  of  Art  an  idol  and  a  monarch." 

Michael  Angelo's  Sonnet  i, 
/  Vaearl    Life  of  Mich.  Baon.  p.  103. 


mirable  verses,  the  last  aspiraUons  of  his 
lofty  soul.  "  I  know  well  that  you  will  eall 
me  old  and  crazy,"  he  says  in  another  letter 
to  Vasari,  '*  to  be  writing  sonnets ;  but,  be- 
cause many  say  that  I  am  in  my  dotage,  I 
wish  to  fulfil  my  duty. 

The  sadness  of  Michael  Angelo,  contrasted 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  creations,  awakens 
in  us  deep  and  solemn  emotion ;  it  pictures 
that  epoch  in  the  life  of  humanity  in  which 
he  lived  and  worked;  it  was  the  shadow 
cast  over  a  sinking  age  of  what  he  had  vahily 
striven  with  the  mighty  efforts  of  his  genius 
to  revive  in  Art. 

Those  who  in  the  productions  of  the  Fine 
Arts  perceive  nothing  beyond  an  outward 
and  arbitrary  manifestation  of  fancy — no 
higher  aim  than  a  passing  delight  to  the 
senses — and  who  in  the  artist  see  only  a  ma- 
terial performer,  without  any  inspiring  prin- 
ciples, and  without  a  definite  mission,  will  be 
unable  to  comprehend  this  sadness — this  wail 
of  genius  over  its  own  inspirations.  Who  could 
have  surpassed  Michael  Angelo  in  all  that 
belongs  more  exclusively  to  the  mechanism  of 
Art?  Who  could  have  vied  with  him  in  the 
grandeur  of  composition,  in  masterly  power 
of  drawing,  in  truth  and  strength  of  expres- 
sion? His  **  Moses,"  his  "  Last  Judgment," 
the  "  Dome  of  St.  Peter,"  had  they  not  se- 
cured to  him  an  indisputable  supremacy  in 
sculpture,  in  painting,  and  in  architecture? 
If  in  nil  these  he  had  not  aimed  at  something 
above  a  mere  individual  glory  for  himself,  as 
well  as  for  those  to  whom  he  displayed  the 
full  might  of  his  powers — if  the  animating 
principle  of  his  life  as  an  artist  had  been  sim- 
ply VArt  pour  I* Art — the  motto  of  certain 
materialist  schools  of  our  day — he  might  h^ve 
reposed  calm  and  satisfied  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  his  fame,  and  said,  *'  I  reign."  But 
the  soul  of  this  great  man  was  guided  by  a 
far  nobler  conception  of  Art,  partly  from  hb 
own  nature,  and  partly  through  the  influence 
of  the  traditions,  the  epoch,  the  country  from 
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which  his  mind  drew  the  inspirations  that 
raised  it  to  the  height  it  attained.     Although 
a  great  portion,  and  that  the  most  celebrated, 
of  his  life  and  of  his  works  is  linked  to  that 
stage  of  servitude  and  corruption,  moral  and 
political,  which  dates  from  the  fall  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  under  the  Medicean  joke 
—and  of  Italy,  under  the  papal  and  imperial 
reaction — still  his  youth  and  part  of  his  man- 
hood were  hallowed  by  the  vital  breath  of 
liberty.      Beneath  the  Loggie  of  Orcagna, 
under  the  dome  of  firunellesco,  amidst  the 
assemblies  of  citizens  in  the  Palazzo  of  the 
Si^noria,  he  had  been  allowed  to  foster  the 
holy  enthusiasm  of  his  youthful  thoughts  with 
the  spirit  of  the  good  old  times,  when  reli- 
gion and  country,  identi6ed  by  the  faith  of 
the  people,  had  elevated  Art  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  their  inspirations,  and  had  made  of 
the  artist  the  true  minister  of  social  and  civil 
rites,  chosen  to  celebrate  by  his  monuments 
the  deeds  of  th^  republic,  and  to  kindle  in 
the  breasts  of  the  citizens— ^through  the  wor- 
ship of  the  beautiful  and  the  good — a  sacred 
ardor  for  great  enterprises.     The  sublime 
poetry  of  Dante  had  at  an  early  age  awaken- 
ed in  the  feeling  but  manly  heart  of  Michael 
An^elo  the  profound  harmonies  that  lurked 
in  It  as  yet  unrevealed ;  and  to  the  maeic 
▼Dice  of  the  immortal  lover  of  Beatrice  his 
own  genius  responded  with  a  mighty  thrill. 

There  is  amidst  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  an  inward  unity  that  draws  them  all  to 
one  central  fire,  which  sheds  upon  each  of 
them  the  intelligence,  the  love,  the  life,  that 
ffuides  them  in  their  several  manifestations ; 
tor,  in  that  animating  spark,  in  that  very  es- 
sence of  our  being,  is  the  link  between  our 
finite  existence  and  the  infinite  Spirit  through 
which  we  live  and  move.  Therefore,  the 
forms  of  our  conceptions,  and  their  signs,  as- 
sume various  qualities  and  various  hues ;  they 
are  revealed  in  dififerent  ways,  and  vary  in 
their  character  and  expression  in  the  realities 
of  outward  life ;  but  their  intrinsic  essence 
is  ever  the  same— one  and  the  same  is  the 
inspiration— one  and  the  same  the  virtue  from 
which  they  emanate.  Music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  are  each  and  all 
the  representations  of  the  same  psychological 

Ehenomenon,  of  the  same  ideal,  of  the  same 
iw,  which  inwardly  informs  the  mind,  and 
which  by  it  are  more  or  less  justly  developed 
and  brought  to  light,  according  to  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  education  afforded  to  it, 
and  according  to  the  natural  dispositions  of 
different  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
philosophy,  of  science,  of  all  social  and  poli- 
tieal  ioBtitatioDa. 


There  are  epochs  in  which  the  profound 
influence  of  this  ideal  and  practical  synthesis 
of  our  nature  pervades  all  minds,  and  unites 
them  in  one  collective  belief ;  when  it  raises 
men  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  of  poets,  of  art- 
ists, and  of  heroes.  Then  it  is  that  the  true 
dignity  of  mankind  rises  to  its  loftiest  stage 
— the  social  powers  and  energies  expand  in 
all  their  vigor,  embracing  one  great  common 
aim ;  every  pulsation  of  life,  having  found  a 
freer  scope,  promotes  a  new  increment  of 
civilization.  These  are  the  epochs  of  progress 
and  of  edification — the  epochs  of  Athens,  of 
Rome,  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle 
ages. 

On  the  other  liand,  there  are  epochs  of 
moral  and  intellectual  decline,  when  the  gen- 
erality of  men,  weak  in  mind  and  heart,  are 
unfit  to  comprehend  or  to  reveal  this  unity 
by  either  their  thoughts  or  their  actions.  In 
these,  all  is  mean,  personal,  selfish;  phil- 
osophy, science,  art,  society,  fall  into  disso- 
lution, unbelief,  and  corruption;  physical 
force  subdues  the  spirit — matter  reigns  su- 
preme. Virtue,  self-devotion,  and  the  wor- 
ship paid  by  individual  spirits  to  the  soul  of 
the  universe,  by  each  citizen  to  his  country 
and  to  humanity,  are  banished  from  the  earth. 
These  are  the  epochs  when  tyrants  may  slum- 
ber peacefully  amidst  the  degradation  of 
nations. 

Michael  Angelo — a  child  of  the  republic, 
trained  in  all  the  animating  and  glowing  tra- 
ditions of  an  education  not  yet  enslaved  by 
those  servile  conventualities  which,  at  a  later 
period,  extinguished  in  Florence  every  spark 
of  its  former  greatness — had  his  mighty  spirit 
expanded  in  early  youth  to  the  revelations  of 
that  spiritual  unity  which  is  the  initiation  of 
genius  in  Art.  And  this  unity  was  the  very 
ideal  of  the  Italian  nation  :  it  was  a  blessed 
junction,  a  festival,  a  joyful  meeting,  beaming 
with  light  and  harmony,  in  which  the  platonic 
idea,  the  classic  rhythm,  the  Grecian  type, 
blended  with  the  Christian  mysticism,  and 
with  the  triumphs  of  Catholicism ;  and  from 
the  halls  and  gardens  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici 
preluded  the  artistic  and  literary  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.  It  was  a  happy  moment — the  part- 
ing-hour of  a  golden  day  that  precedes  a  tur- 
bid evening;  a  dreary  and  desolate  night — 
a  moment  in  which  the  mind,  fixed  on  the 
brilliant  halo  that  encircles  a  setting  sun, 
fondly  fancies  that  those  splendid  rays  are  to 
call  forth  the  earth  to  renovp.ted  life. 

Art  in  Italy  during  the  16th  century — as 
Art  in  the  age  of  Augustus — hymned  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  hap^y  eva  {ot  Vi>\tQasi\\:^, 
It  waa  aa  the  aonj  ol  \ift  ^fvsk^  ^'^^J^  y*^^" 
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ing  forth  to  heaven  its  nnoonscious  notes,  ere 
it  yields  its  mortal  spoil  to  the  marsh  of  the 
desert. 

Every  cycle  of  civilization  in  the  progressive 
life  of  a  people  draws  its  auspices,  its  first 
inauguration,  from  a  principle  of  living  and 
active  faith  that  animates  everv  portion  of  its 
existence.     We  begin  by  believing,  without 
inquiring  why  we  believe-— without  analyzing 
or  separating  the  elements  of  our  belief — 
without  foreseeing  its  secret  antagonisms. 
Unity  is  of  the  essence  of  faith— of  religion ; . 
and  if  the  advancement  of  studies  and  of 
social  energies  furnishes  new  materials  for 
thought,  these  again  assimilate  themselves, 
and  become  identified,  as  it  were,  with  the 
religious  and  predominating  idea.    This  idea, 
in  the  first  stage  of  Italian  progress  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  that  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  over  it;   an  idea  incor- 
porated by  Gregory  VII.  in  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  as  judge,  as  guide  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Divine  law  amidst  the  arbitrary 
dictates  of  material  force,  and  the  conflicts 
of  earthly  passions.     It  would  be  a  perver- 
sion of  history  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of 
this  principle  as  regards  its  governmental 
intervention  in  the  civil  concerns  of  that  time. 
The  papal  authority  was  viewed  by  the  people 
rather  as  a  lofty  safeguard  to  their  rights  and 
interests  than  as  a  direct  and  ruling  power. 
All  municipalities  governed  themselves ;  and, 
for  Italy  especially,  this  very  nature  of  the 
interference  of  the  popes,  and  their  disputes 
with  the  German  emperors  and  with  feudal- 
ism in  general,  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
brightest  epoch  of  the  papacy  that  of  the 
greatest  liberty,  and   of    the   highest  civil 
advancement  for  the  republics.     We  allude 
to  the  period  that  elapsed  between  Gregory 
VII.  and  Innocent  IV.     It  was  not  until  after 
the  degradation  into  which  the  popes  fell, 
through  the  servitude  of  Avignon,  through 
the  western  schism,  through  the  successive 
reduction  of  their  vitality  as  guardians  and 
champions  of  moral  law,  that,  from  Martin 
V.  down  to  Julius  II.  and  Clement  VII.,  they 
strove  with  eagerness  to  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  power  they  had  lost  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  by  assuming  to  be  the 
princes  and  direct  governors  of  the  state. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  first  centuries  of 
civilization  in  the  Italian  municipalities, a  com- 

Eatibility  in  the  juridical  forms  of  the  Catho- 
c  hierarchy  with  the  development  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  from  thence  emanated  a  moral 
and  unforced  unity  in  the  religious  and  the 
political  idea,  the  Pope  being,  m  the  eyes  of 


believers,  nothing  more  than  the  symbol  and 
guardian  of  this  unity.    There  was  a  con- 
cordance between  country  and  God ;    and, 
under  the  beneficent  influence  of  such  accord- 
ance, the  civil  traditions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world,  resumed  and  rendered  familiar 
by  the  studies  of  classical  literature  and  art, 
concurred   with   the   spiritual  traditions  of 
Christendom  to  form  in  men's  minds  a  new 
type  of  beauty,  more  elevated  and  more  pure 
than  the  ancient  one ;  a  type  whose  sublimest 
manifestation  appeared  in  the  figure  of  Bea- 
trice and  in  the  paradise  of  Dante.     In  these, 
love,  patriotism,  humanity,  rose  as  a  living 
whole  to  the  perfection  of  heavenly  life,  with- 
out being  detached  entirely  from  the  earth. 
It  was,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  ideal  of 
human  society,  elevated  to  its  highest  rise 
under  the  eye  of  God.     Poetry  reached  to 
heaven,  not  renouncing,  like  the  anchorite  of 
the  desert,  the  progressive  work  of  the  civil 
world,  but  to  snatch  thence,  Prometheus-like, 
a  spark  of  sacred  fire,  to  reanimate  men  to 
the  fulfilment  of  their  divine  mission  here 
below.     In  this  synthesis  of  spirit  and  of 
form,  of  inward  and   of  outward  life,  Art 
entered  not  as  a  thing  apart — a  mere  material 
instrument — ^it  was  the  immediate,  true,  and 
profoundly  felt  expression  of  thought — ^the 
sensible  emanation  of  inward  inspirations; 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  exercised  univer- 
sally a  potent  educational  influence  of  religion 
and  of  patriotism.     The  artist  drew  his  inspi- 
rations from  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  understood  the  artist.      They  wel- 
comed his  productions  with  enthusiasm,  and 
made  of  them  a  cause  for  public  festivals. 
The  day  in  which  Cimabue  completed  and 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the 
long-expected  picture  of  a  Virgin — the  fame 
of  whose  beauty  and  perfection  had  spread 
through  the  city — was  a  day  of  solemnity  in 
Florence.     It  is  the  purity  and  the  natural 
grace  of  expression  in  the  works  of  literature 
and  of  Art  of  the  13th  century,  and  chiefly 
in  the  poetry  of  Dante,  that  impress  even  U8» 
in  spite  of  the  dull  satiety  of  the  present 
age,  with   the  excellence  and   the  vitality 
which  we  vainly  seek  amongst  the  produo^ 
tions  of  the  more  refined  but  sceptical  litera- 
ture of  the  16th  century.   That  vitality  which 
originates  in   the  above-mentioned  identity 
between  the  conception  and  religion  of  the 
artist,  and   the  form   of  Art.     And   there 
existed  then  a  bond  of  friendship  and  har- 
mony between  the  different  expressions   of 
the  Fine  Arts.     The  Temple  and  the  Cify 
consecrated   with    the    same   worship    the 
images  of  poetry  and  the  creations  of  sculp- 
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tare  and  paintiDg.  From  Dante  down  to 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  a  whole  cycle 
of  artiBts,  formed  into  traditional  lineage,  like 
sacred  ministers  of  one  and  the  same  idea, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  perfection  of  their 
common  trast.  Oreagna,  in  his  paintings  in 
St.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  in  the 
Camposanto  at  Pisa,  represented  Hell  and 
Paradise,  drawing  his  inspirations  and  his 
forms  from  the  Divina  Commedia  ;  and  most 
of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  that 
Age  studied  and  worshipped  the  greM  poet. 

But,  during  the  15th  century,  a  great  spirit 
of  analysis,  of  criticism,  of  moral  dissolution, 
became  manifest  in  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  the  Italians.  The  tendency  to  harmonize, 
the  various  elements  of  thought  under  the 
unity  of  the  religious  formula  which  had  pre- 
dominated in  the  time  of  Dante,  was  not, 
could  not,  any  longer  exist  as  a  living  reality. 
The  attempt  to  organize  as  a  social  hierarchy 
the  Church  and  empire,  to  identify  ^he  Guelf 
and  the  Ghihelline  spirit  in  one  cosmopolitic 
monarchy,  had  entirely  failed.  The  fictitious 
Unity  imagined  by  the  monk  Hildebrand  had 
resolved  itself  into  the  duality  of  the  spiritual 
and  of  the  temporal  power ;  and  this  must  of 
necessity  have  happened.  This  dualism  had 
preexisted  in  the  Catholic  world,  and  it  now 
reappeared  in  European  society  as  a  natural 
effect  of  that  very  principle  upon  which  ortho- 
dox^Christianity  had  been  founded — a  princi- 
ple of  antagonism,  of  irrevocable  and  eternal 
warfare  between  spirit  and  matter,  between 
Ood  and  man,  between  religion  and  society. 

"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  This 
passage  in  the  Gospel,  interpreted  by  the 
priests  as  well  as  by  the  grandees  of  the  earth 
to  satisfy  their  own  respective  interests,  served 
with  the  former  to  despoil  the  faithful  of  their 
possessions  in  the  name  of  heavenly  beatitude, 
with  the  latter  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  these 
by  turning  against  them  the  very  dogma  they 
preached  of  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  concerns. 
Thus,  on  one  side  the  religious  feeling  was 
severed  from  politics,  and  on  the  other  the 
orthodox  Church  secured  to  itself  the  posses- 
non  of  a  sovereignty,  and  lost  its  spiritual 
influence  amongst  the  complications  of  diplo- 
macy. The  Pope  and  the  Emperor — mutu- 
ally agreed  in  considering  the  interests  of 
religion  as  pertaining  to  a  world  apart,  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  that  in  which 
wretched  humanity  is  doomed  to  live  and 
labor — joined  hands,  in  order  to  turn  to  their: 
own  profit  the  products  of  ^he  one,  and  point- 
ing out  in  the  other  nothing  but  terror  and 
everlasting  perdition  for  whosoever  should 
presume  to  diaoute  their  own  undisturbed  en- 


joyment of  those  products.  For  unfortunate 
Italy  the  striking  fact  that  set  the  seal  to 
this  atheistical  alliance  of  the  Church  and  the 
empire  for  the  appropriation  of  (he  good 
things  of  the  earth,  was  the  parricide  of  the 
Florentine  republi«  perpetrated  by  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  by  the 
principal  author  of  modern  despotism,  Charles 
v., — a  parricide  which  knelled  the  last  hour 
of  liberty  for  the  national  spirit  throughout 
the  Peninsula,  and  which  for  the  light  of 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
substituted  a  deadly  silence  and  a  deep  cor- 
ruption. 

Ere  this  terrible  denottcment  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  Italian  nation,  its  inward  life — 
especially  in  so  enlightened  and  advanced  a 
city  as  Florence  was — had  undergone  a  great 
change  from  what  it  had  been  two  centuries 
before.  The  degradation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  excited  from  the  first  moment  personal 
satire  against  its  head  and  its  inferior  minis- 
ters, and  the  protest  which,  from  Arnaldo  of 
firescia  and  his  followers  down  to  Savonarola, 
demanded  a  spiritual  reform  of  catholicbm 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  riches  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  world,  as  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining it.  The  dogmas  of  the  Church,  the 
foundations  of  its  creed,  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal Catholicism,  had  not  been  hitherto 
seriously  attacked  ;  but  the  sense  of  discord 
between  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  was  profoundly  impressed 
on  the  conscience  of  the  people.  It  was  for 
this  that  Arnaldo  of  Brescia,  at  Rome,  and 
Savonarola,  at  Florence,  were  after  their 
death  worshipped  as  saints  by  the  citizens. 
They  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  ;  and  the  republics,  in  their  dis- 
putes with  Rome,  appealed  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  Council.  The  schism  of  the  West  had 
irreparably  undermined  the  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  edifice. 

From  that  moment,  religious  tradition,  fos- 
tered by  the  popular  legends,  by  the  pure 
sentiment  of  Christian  fraternity  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  workmen,  by  the  inspirations  of  the 
artists,  bj  the  records  of  the  commune  civilly 
organized,  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  % 
more  emancipated  from  the  Papal  myth,  from 
the  material  form  of  unity,  and  soared  from  the 
symbol  to  the  idea,  from  arbitrary  theology 
to  philosophy.  And  thus  it  easily  associated 
with  the  elements  of  ancient  culture,  with  the 
revelations  of  human  thought,  which,  out  of 
the  Grseco-Latin  philosophy,  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  intellectual  life  of  free  municipal- 
ities. 

But  this  kind  of  Catholicism,  philosophic    . 
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nod  artistic,  wliich  overleaped  the  orthodox 
boundaries  of  official  Catholicism,  confined  its 
scope  rather  to  the  sphere  of  thought  and  of 
imagination,  than  to  that  of  action.   It  aimed  1 
at  embellishing  rather  than  at  changing  the 
existence  of  society.     Although  the  belief  in 
the  Pope  was  gone,  although  the  liberty  of 
thought  had  found  access  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Vatican,  (it  is  well-known  that  several 
heterodox  doctrines  were  openly  professed  by 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  and  were  not  obnoxious 
to  the  Popft  himself,)  yet  popedom  and  the 
Catholic  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  em- 
pire, and  its  claims  to  dominion  in  Italy,  were 
admitted  as  indisputable  facts.     The  spirit  of 
criticism  which  had  emancipated  ideas  did 
not  interfere  with  right  or  with  politics,  at 
least,  in  a  general  sense.  There  were  reactions, 
wars,  individual  protests  of  this  or  that  muni- 
cipality, of  this   or  that  lord,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  two  domineering  powers, 
but  all  this  did  not  trespass  over  the  limits 
appointed  by  the  ancient  historical  right.     It 
was  ever  the  middle  age,  the  two-fold  doom  of 
the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor,  which  lorded  it 
over  all  social  institutions.     The  existence  of 
the  republics,  if  it  had  produced  locally  a 
grreat  amount  of  culture  and  of  individual 
activity,  had  as  yet  achieved  nothing  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  collective  force  and  a 
safeguard,   which  might    secure    the    final 
triumph  of  the  national  element  over  the  hos- 
tile, elements  that  enthralled  it.   The  concep- 
tion of  an  active  philosophic  right,  which,  in 
the  name  of  the  Italian  country,  was  to  be 
substituted  to  the  canonic  and  to  the  imperial 
right,  had  not  yet  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
men.     The|*e  was  a  strufi;gle,  but  it  was  not 
a  contest  of  principles  ;  it  was  nothing  but  a 
conflict  of  facts — a  precarious  league  between 
republics  and  sovereigns,  a  foreign  interven- 
tion, a  mercenary  army,  a  bold  leader;  but  the 
consciousness  of  one  Italy,  united  and  inde- 
pendent, was  not  brought  into  the  field  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  Pope  or  against  the 
house  of  Austria.     The  exclusive  interest  of 
this  or  that  city  or  state — one  day  of  Florence, 
^     one  day  of  Venice,  another  of  Milan — alone 
'     ruled  the  transactions  of  Italian   policy  ;  a 
sceptical,  selfish  policy,  which,  on  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  was  to  open  the  way 
for  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  in  Europe 
to  crush  the  last  vestige  of  freedom  amongst 
the  dismembered  municipalities  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula.     It  was,  therefore,  (since  the  early 
social,  religious  unity  of  the  middle  ages  had 
been  obliterated  from  the  Italian  conscience, 
and   their  municipalities   had   not   had  the 
power  and  strength  required  to  expand  their 


patriotic  idea  to  the  proportion  of  one  great 
nationality,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  philo** 
sophy  and  art  had  been  nourished  by  both  the 
old  and  the  new  sources  of  civilization,  and 
tended  to  a  universal  culture,)  it  was, we  say,  aa 
inevitable  consequence  that  this  developmient 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  imagination,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  proportionate  development  of 
the  medium^  of  the  extrinsic  circle  that  bad 
fostered  it,  should  remain  as  an  ideal,  isolated 
from  all  positive  relations  with  practical  life ; 
as  a  prelude  of  harmonies  to  which  the  lapse 
of  some  centuries  would  still  be  necessary  ere 
they  could  be  embodied  in  living  action,  and 
allowed  to  reform  the  outward  world.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that,  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  poetry  and 
Art  in  Italy  \o^  all  vital  influence  over  the 
religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  nation : 
they  ceased  to  be,  as  they  had  been,  a  living 
and  inspiring  word  for  the  reality  of  life ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  believing  church,  and  of 
greatness  and  freedom  in  the  country,  between 
the  sensualism  of  the  higher  classes  and  the 
superstition  of  the  enslaved  multitude,  they 
were  doomed  to  become  the  mere  material 
appendages  of  the  general  corruption  and 
slavery. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  natural 
that  the  very  ideal  of  Art  itself  should  dwin- 
dle and  vanish,  leaving  of  it  nothing  save  the 
outward  form.  But  form,  deprived  of  the  an- 
imating spirit  which  assimilates  its  every  ex- 
pression, for  one  noble  purpose,  necessarily 
falls  either  into  a  servile  imitation  of  nature, 
or  the  wanton  fancies  of  individuals  to 
minister  to  the  caprices  of  a  meaningless 
pageant.  And  such  was  the  state  to  which  the 
Fine  Arts  were  brought  in  Italy  after  the 
murder  of  liberty  and  the  annihilation  of 
patriotic  feeling.  They  shrunk  into  a  paltry 
naturalism,  or  were  lost  in  the  grotesque  and 
the  rococo. 

Still,  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  and  servi- 
tude, at  the  last  hour  of  that  vital  aspiration 
which  we  have  alluded  to  before,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Italian  genius,  with  one  mighty 
bound,  strove,  in  the  sphere  of  Idea  and 
Fancy,  to  overcome  the  destruction  that 
thi*eatened  it  in  its  political  and  national  exist- 
ence, as  though,  with  the  presentiment  of  the 
loss  of  its  native  home,  it  would  create  to 
itself  an  immortal  one  in  the  regions  of  science 
and  of  art,  and  shelter  in  it  the  unity,  the 
universal  spiritual  life,  that  was  departina^ 
from  society.  All  the  great  inspirations,  au 
the  great  men  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Colum- 
bus— are  stirred  by  this  yearning,  are  guided 
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m  thair  worb  and  in  their  peregriaations  by  I 
tbia  thought.  Thb  is  perhaps  the  principal 
motire  why,  with  all  the  moral  decline  of  | 
Papacy,  Protests Qtism,  with  its  fractionary 
■nd  anli-arlisUo  forma,  never  iocceeded  in 
taking  root  in  Italy.  And  Michael  AngeJo 
v&B  one  of  the  greater,  indeed  the  greatest, 
iuitances  of  sucn  a  tendency — of  this  effort 
of  the  Italian  mind  to  preserve  undisturbed 
in  the  ideality  of  Art  the  synthetioal  harmony 
of  the  preeiisting  civil  traditions,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  Qrseoo-Latin  Catbotio  world, 
■midst  the  political  and  religious  crisis  which, 
through  the  course  of  his  life,  dissolved 
the  organization  of  the  whole  society,  and 
from  the  chaos  of  its  soaltered  elements 
tailed  forth  the  life  of  modern  ages.  But 
this  life,  Vrhich,  even  in  our  day,  is  far  ftom 
iU  complete  development,  could  in  no  way 
be  foretold  by  the  men  of  the  16th  century, 
by  the  citisens  of  the  ancient  municipalittes. 

Their  ideal  of  life  existed  rather  in  the  past 
than  in  the  future.  Their  future  was  the 
slavery  of  their  country,  the  eitinction  of  the 
Italian  nation,  the  dissevering  of  the  Catholic 
unity.  At  the  approach  of.  the  threatening 
Nemeus  they  strove,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
piyt,  to  recompose  all  its  manifestations  in 
OM  sublime  accord,  to  engrave  in  marble,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  the  traditions  of  an- 
dent  culture,  which  they  trembled  to  see 
engulfed  in  a  second  barbarism.  A  deep 
love,  such  an  is  fell  on  the  wane  of  life,  led 
them  back  to  the  soul's  far-distant  and  fond- 
est records,  to  explore  every  phase  of  ancient 
learning  and  beauty.  From  the  Genesis 
down  to  the  holy  father*,  from  Plato  to  the 
•ehool  of  Alexandria,  from  Homer  to  Dante, 
from  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  to  the  Chris- 
tian types  of  the  Tuscan  and  the  Umbrian 
schools,  they  study  all,  they  harmonize  all, 
ud  intrust  the  Pontiff  with  the  sacred  guar- 
dianehip  of  civilization.  Such  was  their  Ca- 
tholicism. Without  being  aware  of  it,  tbey 
propheeied  the  universal  humanitarian  ism  of 
loience  and  of  art,  ^tbout  having  regard  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  :  and  the  Popes 
themaelves,  carried  along  by  the  general 
movement  of  men's  minds,  unconsciously 
opened  the  halls  of  the  VsticaD  to  the  genius 
of  huiDBDity,  to  that  which,  in  unforeseen 
events,  was  doomed  to  prove  more  fatal  to 
them  than  the  Protestant  Reform  itself. 

Michael  Angelo,  with  bis  all-powerful 
band,  gHve  a  plastic  form  to  ibis  resurrection 
of  the  ancient  world  invoked  by  bis  contem- 
poraries. In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
ID  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican,  under  the  name 
at  Catholic  temple,  his  mighty  genius  forced 


upon  popedom  a  true  Pantheon  of  dvilica- 
tion.   There,  at  the  fatil  sound  of  the  angel's 

trumpet,  portrayed  by  him  to  bis  psintJOK  of 
the  "Last  Judgment,"  every  idea,  every  form 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  human  mind, 
both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Catholic  orthodoxy,  is  called  back  into 
life,  and  seems  to  reanimate  with  vigor  and 
feeling,  to  ctnim  an  active  part  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  the  stagnation  of  the  Church. 
Greek  mythology  is  blended  there  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Bible  and  the  dogmas  of 
Christendom.  On  high,  the  awful  and  inex- 
orable Catholic  justice  personiSed  in  the  fig- 
ure of  Jeeus  Christ,  and  the  meek  mercy  of 
the  Virgin,  as  idealized  by  the  poor ;  below, 
the  fierce  countenance  of  Minos,  and  the  wild 
and  powerful  old  age  of  the  ioferaal  steers- 
man, as  described  by  the  classic  fable  ;  Dante 
and  bid  political  concepUons  mingled  with 
the  Christian  legend  ;  the  sybil  with  the  pro* 
phete  painted  above,  in  the  arch  of  the  cha- 
pel ;  and,  with  it  all,  an  entire  natural  history 
of  the  forms  and  of  the  movements  of  the  hu- 
man body,  from  its  first  awakening  to  all  the 
innocence  of  life,  at  the  touch  of  Divine  Cre- 
ation, down  to  the  most  complicated  expres- 
sions of  buraanity  tn  the  checkered  stage  of 
its  moral  history;  the  whole  fashioned  and 
tempered  with  so  much  harmony,  proportion 
and  unity  of  conception,  of  drawing  and  of 
coloring,  that  it  seems  the  result  of  one  sin- 
gle stroke  of  the  artist's  creative  power  ;  so 
vivid   its   reality,  that  we   might  say  with 

"  Wortili  morti,  e  i  vivi  parean  vivi."* 
The  creation  of  the  world,  the  ecriptural 
traditions,  the  propht^cies,  and  the  hidden 
doctrine  of  the  pagan  oracles,  represented  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  Siitine  cbapel  ;  the  fall  of 
the  rebel  aogds,and  the  "  Final  Judgment," 
painted  on  its  walls,  comprise,  in  the  whole, 
one  vast  poem,  in  which  the  intelligent  eye 
of  the  philosopher  may,  through  all  its  sym- 
bols and  figures,  discern  an  entire  history, 
cosmologioal,  religious,  and  moral,  of  hu- 
manity, from  its  origin  down  to  the  epoch  of 
the  great  artist;  as  the  anatomist  and  the 
physiologist  may  deduce  from  it  one  great 
theory  on  the  organization  and  muscular  dy- 
namism of  the  human  body  in  its  relations 
with  tho  passions  of  the  roind,  resulting  from 
a  profound  observation  of  nature  and  of  real 
life.  Considered  under  Ibis  light,  we  almost 
forget  the  artiat  to  admire  the  man  of  science 
and  the  philosopher.  And  it  is  obvious  to 
any  thinking,  mind,  that,  bad  Michael  An- 


*  Dead  tlie  dead,  and  alive  tlic  living  wemed. 
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gelo  gathered  in  a  book  all  the  observations 
which  be  must  have  made  on  the  physical 
and  psychological  phenomena  of  the  human 
being,  instead  of  embodying  his  immense 
learning  in  the  configuration  of  Art,  he  would 
have  proved  as  great  a  naturalist  as  he  was 
great  in  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry,  and  he  would  have  anticipated  the 
discoveries  and  the  doctrines  of  modem  sci- 
ence on  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  on  the 
active  forces  of  life.  This  answers  to  what 
we  have  already  stated,  t. «.,  that  an  intrinsic 
unity  exists  between  the  different  perceptions 
of  genius,  as  one  and  the  same  principle  ani- 
mates nature  through  all  its  various  manifes- 
tations. 

There  is  also  another  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's,  which,  althou&^h  of  lesser  importance 
as  regards  its  composition,  still  reaches  to  un- 
attainable sublimity  from  its  conception  and 
its  expression ; — ^it  is  a  work  of  the  chisel,  the 
statues  on  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius.  In  the 
scale  of  figurative  arts,  sculpture  occupies  a 
decree  more  simple,  more  primitive  than 
painting.  The  means  for  representing  the 
artist's  thought  are  much  more  limited  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second.  Ancient  sculpture 
was  perfect  in  its  type — a  type  which  scarcely 
soared  above  the  superficial  expression  of  pas- 
sions, confining  itself  to  the  more  sensible, 
more  palpable  part,  as  it  were,  of  these. 
Physical  suffering  is  represented  in  the  Lao- 
coon  :  grief,  terror,  and  despair  in  the  Niobe ; 
physicfikl  force  in  the  Gladiator ;  voluptuous- 
ness in  the  Venus,  and  so  on. 

Bui  in  the  Christian  times,  the  new  religi- 
ous ideal,  the  moral  influences  required  for 
the  aim  of  Fine  Arts,  seemed  necessarily  to 
forsake  sculpture  as  altogether  disproportion- 
ate and  inefficacious  to  their  purposes.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  appears  by  his  statues  in  S. 
Pietro  in  Vincola  to  have  aimed  at  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty.  The  composition  is  of 
a  sober  character.  There  are  but  three  sta- 
tues from  Michael  Angelo's  own  hand ;  the 
others  being  wrought  by  other  masters  after 
his  models.  Those  to  which  he  himself  gave 
life  are  the  "  Moses"  on  the  middle  pedestal, 
*'  Leah"  and  ••  Rachel"  on  the  side  niches. 
From  these  three  statues  there  breathes  the 
eloquence  of  a  whole  moral  world.  Leah,  as 
the  symbol  of  operative  life,  rises  in  all  her 
activity,  holding  in  one  hand  a  mirror,  repre- 
senting the  conscience  of  good  and  evil  ac- 
tions, in  the  other  a  wreath  to  crown  the  soul 
that  righteously  accomplishes  its  trial.  Ra- 
chel, as  the  symbol  of  contemplative  life,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  her  hands  clasped, 
Iier  face  and  miDa  uplifted  in  rapturous  con* 


templation  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  b^ 
tween  these  two  lives,  Moses,  the  teacher  of 
peoples,  the  appointed  interpreter  of  God, 
sits  in  awful  majesty,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  his  proud  and  prophetk 
eye  fixed,  his  lips  almost  breathing  the  mighty 
word  of  commandment,  that  would  link,  in 
one  immortal  bond,  Rachel  and  Leah,  reli- 
gion and  practical  life,  God  and  his  people.  * 
When  we  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the 
"  Moses"  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  created  in  vs 
an  impression  we  should  vainly  seek  to  gire 
utterance  to  in  words.  All  that  is  most  aw- 
ful in  the  sublime  has  there  a  spirit  of  lifo. 
You  no  longer  see  a  marble  before  you— 
your  mind,  seized  with  holy  terror,  is  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  depth  of  religious  thought^ 
by  the  fatality  of  a  moral  force,  legislating 
and  imperious,  which  seems  to  dominate 
events  and  men,  the  meek  and  the  powerful 
of  the  earth,  not  excluding  that  haughty  au- 
ihority,  one  of  whose  representatives  lies 
buried  there.  Michaelo  Angelo,  in  his  MoseSi 
overcame  the  limited  conditions  of  Art ; — ^he 
wrought  the  marble  to  his  will,  and  informed 
it  with  a  virtue  that  others  could  never  reach 
through  the  power  of  either  painting  or 
poetry. 

The  '^Affreschi"  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
and  the  "Moses,"  occupy  the  first  rank 
amonffst  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  both 
in  pamting  and  sculpture.  The  statue  of 
"  Piety,"  that  of  "  David,"  of  "  Christ  Dead," 
&c., — his  previous  works, — although  thev 
proved  his  superiority,  and  presaged  a  stiu 
greater  excellence,  cannot  be  considered  but 
as  partial  revelations  of  his  genius,  if  we  con- 
trast them  with  the  grand  and  universal  crea- 
tions described  above.  Thus  the  "  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,"  and  the  '*  Crucifixion  of  St 
Peter,"  his  last  works  in  painting,  accom- 
plished by  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  in 
the  Paolina,  although  most  admirable  for 
their  strength  and  masterly  drawing  and  ex- 
pression, are  however  works  only  of  detaiiy 
an  appendix  to  the  great  whole,  to  the  sab- 
lime  synthesis  which  we  have  briefly  noted 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

It  is  evident,  from  all  we  have  said,  thai 
the  predominant  character  of  Michael  Angpfr- 
lo*s  masterpieces  is  the  harmonious  union  be- 
tween the  forms  of  ancient  and  of  Christian 
art  into  one  vast  conception,  inspired  by  the 
platonic  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  Dante. 
As,  according  to  rlato,  beauty  is  the  mani- 
festation of  truth,  and  on  the  wings  of  beauty 
and  of  love  he  raised  the  human  spirit  to  its 
eternal  principle  ;  as  in  Dante,  the  heavenly 
figure  of  Beatrice  becomes  the  interpreter 
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and  the  guide  of  his  mind  in  deacriver  fondo 
air  univeno,  as  he  expresses  it,  and  in  reach- 
ing, through  the  experience  of  all  created 
things,  the  snpreme  source  of  truth  ;  and  so 
for  Michael  Angelo,  Art,  mspired  hy  beauty 
and  love,  was  the  scale  of  the  soul  to  God  :* 
ind,  in  this  sublime  ascent,  he  embraced  the 
pagan  and  the  Christian  type,  perfecting  the 
one  by  means  of  the  other.     Dante  was  the 
first  to  inaugurate  this  embrace  through  poet- 
ry ;    Michael  Angelo    moulded  it  through 
tculptare  and  through   painting;    and,  as 
though  he  were  conscious  of  this  relationship 
between  his  genius  and  that  of  AUighieri,  the 
inspirations  of  the  latter  were  become  the 
teaching  and  the  reli^on  of  his  whole  life,  by 
ever  reviving,  from  the  pages  of  the  Divina 
Vammedia,  his  own  fancy,  and  by  figuring, 
with   drawing  on   the  margin,  the  imsffes 
"which  its  verses  woke  forth.    The  loss  of  this 
work,  which  the  contemporaries  of  the  Flo- 
rentine artist  have  described  as  extremely 
beautiful,  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored  by 
ihe  lovers  of  the  sister  arts. 

The  various  gradations  and  semblances  of 
1)eauty  which  the  human  mind  had,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  successively  contemplated  in  its 
everlasting  flight  to  the  eternal  ideal,  ^ere 
80  perfectly  attempered  in  the  imagination 
of  Buonarotti,  that  whenever,  to  recreate  his 
mind,  he  has  descended  from  the  lofty  emi- 
nence of  his  universal  genius,  and  playfully 
treated  the  refinements  and  wanton  loveliness 
of  Grecian  art  in  some  private  v^ork,  he 
clothed  his  conceptions  with  a  grace  that  out- 
shines the  ancient  artists.  An  instance  of 
this  is  his  ^'  Leda,"  sold  by  Mini  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  the  cartoon  of  *'  Venus  kissed 
by  Cupid,"  which  Michael  Angelo  made  a 
present  of  to  his  friend  in  Florence,  Bartolomeo 
Bettini.  A  soul  so  exalted,  so  loving,  so  ac- 
tively devoted  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo, — 
trained*,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  sacred  inspi- 
rations of  liberty  and  of  patriotism  in  a  city 
which,  in  his  time,  merited  the  epithet  of  the 
New  Athens,— could  not  fail  in  the  practice 
of  life  to  respond  the  elevation  of  those  gene- 
rous sentiments  of  the  heart  that  are  insepar- 
able from  the  loftiest  revelations  of  the  mind. 
Buonarotti  was  therefore  equally  great  as  a 
citizen;  he  loved  Florence  and  Italy  with 
deep  devotion ;  and  when  that  illustrious  city, 
attacked  by  popes  and  foreign  invaders,  was 
involved  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  strove 
Qnidded  to  defend  her  liberties  with  an  heroic 
but  unfortunate  effort,  Michael  Angelo,  lay- 
ing down  the  instruments  of  his  art,  gave 

*  See  hk  eoanete. 


himself  up  wholly  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
task  which  the  Signoria  had  intrusted  to 
him,  of  fortifying  the  walls  of  his  native  town. 
No  enterprise  was  too  difficult  for  this  extra- 
ordinary man :  the  mechanic  arts,  the  practi- 
cal contrivances  of  building,  the  defences  of 
war,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  idealities 
of  drawing.  It  is  therefore  that  the  works 
of  defence  and  the  battlements  of  St.  Miniato 
are,  even  to  this  day,  an  example  of  daring 
and  knowledge  to  all  those  who  study  mili- 
tary architecture;  and  they  would  have 
proved  a  longer  defence  to  the  courageous 
fellow-citizens  of  the  patriotic  artist  had  it 
not  been  for  the  treachery  of  the  mercenary 
leader,  Malatessa  Bsglioni.  And  formerly 
also  in  the  cartoon,  unfortunately  destroyed, 
of  the  ''  Battle  of  Pisa,"  Buonarotti  bad  given 
a  proof  of  the  warlike  spirit  that  was  in  him, 
by  detailing  in  it,  with  wonderful  power,  all 
the  various  cases  and  expressions  of  valor, 
strength,  and  the  ardor  of  a  fight ;  identify- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  that  pictured  history  action 
and  art :  and  later,  he  did  accomplish  this 
identity  in  a  still  more  living  reality,  by  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  defence  which  we  al- 
luded to  before. 

Yasari  observes,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  all  those  who 
studied  the  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  the 
"  Battle  of  Pisa,"  which  was  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  Great  Council  in  Florence,  became 
great  in  drawing,  and  amongst  others  he 
quotes,  as  instances,  Raphael  of  Urbino,  Ri- 
dolfo  Gbirlandajo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  <&c. ;  and 
says  that  in  it  Michael  An^relo  displayed  to 
them  "  the  utmost  power  of  art."* 

The  fall  of  Florence,  under  the  scandalous 
and  brutal  despotism  of  the  bastard  Alex- 
ander dei  Meaici,f  may  be  said  to  have 
smothered  in  its  ruin  the  last  throb  of  Italian 
life  of  the  middle  age.  With  the  exception 
of  Venice,  which,  from  its  own  peculiar  con- 
ditions, and  the  natural  defence  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  maintained  for  a  longer  time 
its  independence,  every  other  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  sank  into  servitude  and  deep  cor- 
ruption. Foreign  invaders  were  allowed  to 
trample  at  their  will  over  the  forsaken  graves 
of  its  heroes,  profaning  all  things,  and  might 
at  their  leisure  insult  and  crush  the  nation 
that  had  lost  all  sense  of  in  own  being.  The 
last  of  the  political  protests,  uttered  by  a  few 


•  "L^Eitremiti  delP  Arte."— Fa«an*«  Ufe  of 
Michael  Angelo^ 

f  It  iB  well  known  that  Alexander  dei  Medid, 
first  Duke  of  FlorexiQ^  ^«ii&\)bAV!i^<^\}^\sA\A^%K^'^^ 
of  Pope  Clemenl  WL 
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stoat  hearts  that  had  survived  the  vreok  of 
their  country,  died  with  Filippo  Strozzi  in  the 
fortress  of  Florence,  with  Stefano  Porcari  on 
the  scaffold,  by  the  hand  of  a  papal  execu- 
tioner. The  last  aspirations  of  religious 
liberty  were  buried  with  Carnesecchi  aud 
Paleario  in  the  cells  of  the  Sant'  Ufficio,  and 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  autodafh ;  or 
were  scattered  in  distant  lands  with  the  exiles 
Alciati,  Bland  rata,  Socino,  and  a  thousand 
others.  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  parasites  on  all 
sides  poisoned  private  and  public  life.  The 
magnanimous  citizens  of  the  republics  were 
succeeded  by  servile  courtiers,  by  liveried 
nobles,  by  a  multitude  brutalized  by  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  und  superstition ;  the  warriors 
of  liberty,  such  as  Francesco  Ferruocio  and 
Piero  Strozzi,  by  the  hravi  and  the  paid  min- 
ions of  the  stranger. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  Art  was  do 
longer  valued  and  sought,  but  as  the  luxuri- 
ous pastime  of  idle  patricians ;  and  if  tyrants 
allowed  it  some  sparks  yet  of  ita  former  great- 
ness, they  could  discern  in  it  nothing  beyond 
an  element  of  pomp ;  and  the  people,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  their  own  rights  and  dignity,  were 
unable  to  comprehend  its  teaching,  or  to  be 
roused  by  its  nobler  inspirations.  The  artist 
was  deprived  of  all  mission,  atfd  what  had 
been  a  sacred  and  venerated  trust  became  a 
mere  mercenary  trade.  Amidst  the  universal 
abjection,  two  spirits  shone  forth  boldly  and 
fiercely  to  guard — like  Metellus  at  the  gates 
of  the  temple — the  treasure  of  the  Fine  Arts 
from  the  insolence  of  the  great.  These  were 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Michael  Angelo.  The 
first  seems  almost  to  have  represented  and 
reproduced  in  his  sphere  the  fierce  and  inco- 
herent, though  mai^nanimous,  nature  that 
obaracterized  the  Florentine  people  in  the 
days  of  their  liberty  ;  the  second  was  the 
stern  preserver  of  the  ancient  dignity  amidst 
the  degradations  of  slavery,  and  showed,  by 
his  example,  how  an  exalted  mind  may  en- 
dure free  and  incontaminate  even  under 
tyranny.  The  first  is  ever  ready  to  pick 
quarrel,  or  to  fight,  with  any  one  who  dares 
dispute  with  him  the  sovereignty  of  Art — he 
allows  not  his  own  individual  independence 
to  be  submitted,  or  to  yield,  either  to  popes 
or  to  princes — he  considers  himself,  as  an 
artist,  superior  to  them  all.  The  second  will 
have  DO  rulers  in  the  dominions  of  his  genius 
— he  forbids  every  one,  even  Julius  II.,  the 
entrance  into  the  Sixtine  Chapel  until  his 
work  is  completed.  The  Pope,  impatient  to 
have  a  sight  of  it,  insults  him ;  he  breaks  off 
his  unfinished  undertaking,  and  indignantly 
quits  Rome,  nor  consents  to  return  until  after 


eodless  supplications  are  made  unto  him,  and 
with  the  promise  that  the  sacred  liberty  of 
his  office  shall  be  respected.  A  certain  Mon- 
sieur Biagio,  of  Cessena,  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies to  Pope  Paul  III.,  having  gone  one 
day  with  the  latter  to  see  the  painting  of  the 
"Last  Judgment/'  impertinently  addressed 
Michael  Angelo  on  account  of  the  naked 
figures  in  it,  and  Michael  Angelo  doomed 
him  to  eternal  ridicule  by  portraying  him  in 
the  same  picture  amongst  the  demons.  With 
a  serpent  wound  round  his  legs.  The  Pon- 
tiff himself  dared  not  oppose  the  bitter  satire. 
Pope  Paul  IV.  repeats  the  same  complaint 
about  the  naked  figures  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
expressing  his  wbh  to  Buonarotti  that  he 
would  clothe  them.  The  unflinching  artist 
sent  the  following  answer  to  the  ferocious 
abettor  of  the  Inquisition :  "  Tell  the  Pope 
this  trifle  may  easily  be  mended :  let  him  as 
easily  mend  the  world  if  he  can."  It  was 
like  saying.  All  your  authority,  all  your 
power,  are  nothing  to  my  colors:  you  no 
longer  possess  the  power  of  reedifying :  all 
is  decaying  around  you,  whilst  my  Art  is  des- 
tined to  immortalize  your  tomb. 

The  ruin  of  Italy,  the  destruction  of  classi- 
cal civilization  that  had  shone  so  bright  over 
the  youth  of  Buonarotti — ^the  contrast  of  a 
mind  teeming  with  ancient  virtues  amidst  the 
corruptions  of  a  cowardly  age — explain  to  us 
his  sadness,  when  doomed  to  pour  down  the 
inspirations  he  drew  from  heaven  to  a  lifeless 
world.  And  truly  he  had,  in  the  extinction 
of  the  nation's  being,  the  presentiment  of 
death  in  the  Fine  Arts.  His  efforts  were  a 
last  and  desperate  struggle  to  save  from  the 
void  of  universal  devastatios  the  true  dignity 
and  moral  intention  of  Art.  But  the  trum- 
pets of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  then  could 
not  call  Italy  back  to  life.  Italy  was  irre- 
vocably doomed.  Three  centuries  of  sorrow 
— of  a  latent  transformation  of  her  existence 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave — were  needed  to 
recall  her  to  a  new  sense  of  her  own  being, 
to  new  struggles  for  her  rescue.  The  men 
of  the  16th  century,  trained  to  the  pagan 
Catholicism  of  Leo  X.,  could  not  foresee  a 
distant  resurrection :  they  were  but  able 
moulders  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world, 
not  prophets  of  the  world  to  come.  And 
this  character  of  that  time  stamped  also  the 
patriots  of  the  Peninsula.  Those  who  strove 
for  political  freedom — these,  from  Cola  di 
Rienzi  down  to  Porcari  and  Burlamacchi — 
looked  only  to  the  republics  of  Athens  and 
Rome  for  a  type  to  reproduce  in  their  own 
times  a  type  of  borrowed  life.  And  likewise 
Art  vivified  the  past,  but  pointed  to  nothing 
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for  the  futnre ;  therefore,  when  the  spirit  of 
the  past  bad  failed,  Art  was  like  a  thing 
dead ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  Michael  An- 
gelo,  on  the  eve  of  life,  felt  that  the  sense 
and  the  valne  of  his  mission  were  passing 
away.     All  he  had  most  loved  was  no  more. 
AoQongst  the  compositions  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  there  is  one  of  sublime   beauty — the 
statue  of  '^  Night,"  upon  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Medici,  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Flo- 
rence. It  is  a  reclining  figure,  wrapt  in  deep- 
est slumber.      Some  pedant-— one  of  those 
men  whose  foolish  babble  is  ever  ready  even 
to  gossip  in  a  silence  of  the  desert,  when  a 
nation  has  lost  its  eloquence  and  the  true 
poetry  of  the  soul — wrote  some  bad  verses 
in  praise  of  this  statue.     Buonarotti,  with  the 
following  proud  verses  engraved  at  the  foot 
of  it,  responded  to  the  servile   voice  that 
troubled  the  solemn  repose  of  his  statue : — 


**  Grato  m'  d  il  sonno,  e  piu  I'esser  di  sasso, 
Mentre  che  il  danno  e  la  yergogna  dura, 
Non  veder,  non  udir  m'  d  gran  ventura, 
Per^  non  mi  destar ;  ma  parla  basso." 


It  was  the  last  accent  of  Italian  virtue  that 
escaped  the  indignant  lips  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  a  cr^  of  noble  anguish,  like  the  groan  of 
the  dymg  lion. 

Sorrow  and  shame  have  for  three  centuries 
weighed  over  Italy ;  and  though  the  one  has 
been  lessened  by  the  persistency  of  her  pro- 
gress and  the  devotion  of  her  martyrs  in  the 
present  age,  the  first  endures  still,  and  will 
endure  until  the  harmony  of  the  ancient 
Italian  spirit,  blending  vntn  the  new  aspira- 
tions of  Its  present  age,  will  be  elevated  to 
that  singleness  of  purpose,  to  that  perfect 
unity  of  thought  and  action,  of  faith  and 
practice,  that  informs  all  great  minds,  all 
great  people,  all  great  epochs — and  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  has  been  the  noblest  example 
in  ail  the  phases  of  his  life. 

And  this  is  the  prayer  which — in  the  name 
of  the  true,  the  gooa,  and  the  beautiful^  for 
which  all  men  and  nations  must  codperate, 
each  according  to  their  faculties — an  un- 
known lover  of  Italy,  in  a  stranger*  land,  of- 
fers up  for  tbe  sacred  parent  of  modern  civil- 
ization. 


■♦4- 


■♦4- 


Philidor. — Philidor,  who  preceded  Gr^try 
88  a  popular  composer  of  comic  operas,  was 
better  known  as  the  finest  chess-player  in 
Europe.  In  his  youth,  and  on  his  travels  in 
Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  he  turned 
Us  skill,  in  this  particular,  to  account,  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  While  occupied  in  a 
game  of  chess,  he  was  able  to  direct  the 
moves  of  a  second  game,  the  table  being 
placed  out  of  hh  sight ;  which  was,  at  that 
period,  a  great  achievement.  In  his  latter 
years,  he  was  averse  to  undertaking  this; 
but  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles 
the  Tenth,  was  so  desirous  to  witness  the 
exploit,  that  he  offered  to  stake  a  hundred 
louis  d'ors  against  Philidor *s  success.  The 
incomparable  player  still  declined,  assuring 
his  Royal  Highness  that  he  was  certain  to 
win.    The   Count,  however,  persisted,  and 


having  previously  determined  to  pay  to  Phil- 
idor, under  any  circumstances,  the  hundred 
louis,  which  he  had  deposited  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bribe  the  player  under  Pbilidor's 
instructions  not  to  follow  exactly  the  orders 
of  his  master.  Accordingly,  at  about  the 
twentieth  move,  his  king  was  check-mated. 
"  Impossible  ?*  said  Philidor,  "  the  knight 
takes  the  queen."  "  The  knight  is  not  there. 
It  is  a  bishop.*' 

Philidor  paused  for  a  moment  to  recall  the 
moves  of  the  game.  "  I  see  how  it  is,"  said 
he  ;  "  at  the  fifth  move  you  moved  the  bishop 
instead  of  the  knight,  as  I  desired,''  which 
was  precisely  the  case.  Convinced  of  his 
skill,  the  following  day  the  Count  d'Artoia 
sent  him  the  forfeited  stakes,  in  a  handsome 
gold  box,  set  with  diamonds. 
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LITEBART    MISCELLANIES. 


Amovo  the  annouooemeDti  of  the  London  Preo^ 
iotereeting  to  American  readers^  we  notioo  the  fol- 
lowing; as  either  recently  pabliahed,  or  aa  forth- 
coming: 

Mr.  Murray  *8  list  of  worka  in  preparation  is  aa 
followe: 

life  in  Abjeeinia ;  daring  a  Three  Tears'  Resi- 
dence in  that  Country.  By  Mansfield  Parkyns. 
With  niuBtrationa.    2  Yola.  8fo. 

Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain;  being  an 
Account  of  the  chief  Collections  of  Paintings, 
Sculptures^  <Sccl    By  Dr.  Waagen.    3  yol&  8yo. 

Six  Months  in  Italy.  By  Qeorge  a  Hillard, 
(reprinted.) 

History  of  Latin  Christiariity ;  including  that  of 
the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  DlD.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  8 
▼ols.  Svo. 

Himalayan  Journals;  or,  Notes  of  an  Orieutal 
Naturalist  in  Bengal,  the  Sikhim  Nepal  Himalayas, 
the  Ehasia  Mountains,  Ac.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Dafton 
Hooker,  F.R.S.    With  Illustrations.    2  Tols.  Svo. 

Handbook  of  Architecture;  being  a  concise  and 
Popular  Account  of  the  different  Styles  prerailing 
in  all  Afi^es  and  all  Countries.  By  James  Fergusson. 
With  1,000  Illustrations.    8yo. 

Siluria ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Silurian  and  other 
PrimcTal  Rocks,  and  their  Imbedded  Remains.  By 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison.    With  Plates.     Syo. 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  the 
Pontificate  of  Gregory  Mtae  Greats  a.d.  ($90.  A 
Manual  for  General  Readers  as  well  as  Students. 
By  the  Rey.  J.  C  Robertson,  M.A«    Svo. 

Farini*s  History  of  Rome.  Fourth  and  Conclud- 
ing Volume.  From  the  Italian.  By  Ellen  Glad- 
stone. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared 
with  our  own.    By  H.  S  Tremenheere. 

The  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington.    Collected  and  arranged.    2  yols. 

The  Early  History  of  Yucatan,  from  its  Disooy- 
ery  to  the  Close  of  the  Seyenteenth  Century.  By 
C.  St  John  Fancourt    With  Map.     gyo. 

Essays  on  Agriculture.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Gisbome,  M.P. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 
By  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  With  500  Woodcuts.  2 
yols. 

Eugler's  History  of  Paintinff  (the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French  and  Spanish  Schools.)  Edited  by  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head.    Illtutrated  JSdUion.    2  yob. 

Once  upon  a  Time.  By  CJharles  Knight  2  yols. 
fcap.  Syo. 

A  Life  of  Horace.  By  Dean  Milman.  Woodcuts^ 
and  Colored  Borders.    8yo. 


Sunlight  through  the  Mist ;  or,  Practical 
drawn  &om  the  Liyes  of  Good  Men.    Intended  m 
a  Sunday  Book  for  Children.    By  a  Lady. 

Beauties  of  Byron,  Prose  and  Verse.  Seleeted 
by  a  Clergyman. 

Bentley  promises  the  following: 

The  Priyate  Ck>rrespondence  of  the  Rigah  Sir 
James  Brooke,  KC.B.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Templer, 
Esq.     8  yols. 

Anatolia  :  the  Last  Home  of  the  Faithful  By 
the  author  of  '*The  Frontier  Land^" 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Princess  Palatine^ 
(Princess  of  Bohemia,)  together  with  her  (Correspon- 
dence with  the  Great  Men  of  her  Day.  Including  a 
Memoir  of  the  Court  of  England  under  the  Prinoen 
of  Orange.  By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury,  authoi 
of  **  Germania:  its  Courts  and  Camps,''  Ao,,  Ac 

Discoyery  of  the  Site  of  the  Destroyed  Cities  of 
the  Plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  By  M.  De  Sanley, 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.    In  2  yols. 

Scandinayian  Adyentures  during  a  Residence  of 
upwards  of  Twenty  YearSb  With  some  Account  ol 
the  Northern  Fauna.  By  L.  Lloyd,  auUior  ol 
*'  Field  Sports  of  the  North."    In  2  vols. 

The  Priyate  (Dorrespondence  of  the  Poet  Gmy* 
Now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited 
by  the  Rey.  J.  Mitford.    8yo. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Artist  Life  and  Character. 
By  James  Smith.  With  Anecdotes  of  l^tian,  Giotto^ 
Hogarth,  Velasquez,  Gainsborough,  Bird,  Morland, 
Opie,  Rubens,  Giulio  Romano,  Fuseli,  Blake,  BariT» 
Cimabue,  Copley,  Raffitelle,  Vandyck,  Guido,  L.  da 
Vinci,  West,  Tintoretto,  Ruysdael,  Jackson,  Salya- 
tor  Rosa,  Prout,  Le  Brun,  Wilkie,  Michael  Angelow 

Lady  Tenison's  Castile  and  Andalusia. 

A  Pon^  Pilgrimage  through  the  Peninsula ;  or, 
Las  Alfoijasw    By  George  John  Cayley.     2  yols. 

The  Longmans  were  to  publish  in  December: 

Macaulay's  Speeches,  corrected  by  himselC 

Vol.  n.  of  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party  in  his  Time. 

Vo1s.VL  and  VIL  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Memoirs^ 
Journals^  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  MoorSb 

A  Common  Place  Book  of  Thoughts^  MemoriM^ 
and  Fancies,  by  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Life  of  Luther,  in  48  historical  engraying^  by 
Gnstay  Konig. 

The  Dramas  of  C!alderon  haye  been  translated  in 
the  metre  of  the  original  by  Dennis  Florence  Mc- 
Carthy, the  well-known  poet  of  the  Dublin  {Tfit- 
vertity  Magazine^  and  are  highly  spoken  of  by  this 
Athenceum  and  Literary  Ocuette, 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
apart  from  his  Military  Tidents.    By  Earl  de  Gray. 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  tka 
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Antnmd  of  IS&S ;  wVik  •  Toy^*  down  tb*  Volgi, 
nd  a  ToDF  tliraivb  Um  OoDDtrr  of  tbs  Don  Co«- 
Mifa.  By  Lkunaee  Ollphwi^  •qUmi  of  "A  Jonmay 
to  1!I«li*al."  'Rm  Allutunmt  Uiinki  Mr.  OliplunA 
Tolome  forma  ■  valuable  oontribnUoii  to  our  pra- 
Mnt  acanty  itock  of  knowledge  of  th«  internal  ftfato 
of  IIh  Rnaaiui  empire ;  and  will  be  more  generallj 
aaeaptable  from  tne  Urelj  and  agreeable  atjla  in 
which  he  impajta  moob  new  and  intereating  infoi^ 
nation.  He  hae  not  only  collected  en  amount  of 
important  matter  in  referanoe  to  remote  provinoea 
which  haTe  rarely  eictUd  the  attention  of  the 
taTeller,  but  preeenled  a  TiTid  pietora  of  the 
bibita,  mannen,  appeannoe,  end  iiolitical  condition 
of  the  people  whoee  eonntrr  na  explored,  M>d 
Kootigat  whom,  with  a  few  rapiditrokeaof  a  Tigor- 
OM  pen,  ha  niaaeedi  admirabtj  in  carrjing  the 
mtDd  of  hie  readera." 

Hiatory  of  France^  from  the  InvadoD  of  the 
Fiank*  under  Cloiii  to  the  Snooeawon  of  Lonia 
Flulippe.  By  Bmile  do  Bonniehoae.  Tnuialaled 
hj  William  Kobaon.  M.  de  Bonueehoae  is  one  of 
the  official  authora  of  France.  Thii  par^nlar  Hm- 
lorf  of  France  wH  adopted  b^  (be  QoTemment  of 
Leuia  Philippe  ae  that  Temon  of  hiatorr  whieh 
aightbe  read  in  the  roiljurj  achoolaat  St.  ujr,  and 
in  all  the  corpa  of  the  French  army.  It  ia  oonoeiTed 
in  the  epirit  of  the  Jiuternilieu, — patroniang  all 
opinion!,  and  coqnattins  with  all  pailiee  iu  France, 

nam  net  at  no  point,  bat  maudlin  wherererlhe 
[jueationable  glory  of  French  armi  ia  the  aubjeet 

Uaaar*.  Carter  and  Brothen  hare  made  aendil. 
able  oontribution  to  our  beat  ttorea  of  reading,  in 

iMuing.  in  a  beautiful  edition,  a  collection  of  the 
flneat  portiona  of  Soottuh  poetry,  under  the  title, 
Seolia'i  Bardt — the  whole  drcle  of  the  loDe  of 
Soottieh  eeniua,  from  Buchanan  to  Aylonn,  indud- 
iog  aueh  high  namee  aa  Barn^  Seot^  Beattic,  Gamp- 
beU,  Macphenon,  Uothrrwell,  Hair,  Hogg,  <bi.,than 
which  are  there  no  higher  iu  the  annali  of  Britiah 
lil«ratare.  The  idea  ia  rery  good,  and  the  editor 
kaa  laatefnily  and  intelligently  made  hi*  compila- 
tion. 

Mr.  BerilmeT  haa  lately  brought  out  aome  Ter^ 
walnabla  books:  Hie  History  of  the  Apoetobe 
Church,  by  ProL  ScbalC  ia  a  work  of  rare  teaming 
knd  genius,  displaying  a  degree  of  eli'gauce  in  style 
and  ayatejn  in  conception,  not  oflen  found  in  worki 
•o  replete  with  erudition. 


topicB  of  wMvh  ita 


llw  undoubted  elamenta  of  immortality,  from  the 
troth  of  tiieir  sentiment  and  their  harmony  with 
the  perennial  emotions  of  man, 

A  new  work  of  Hra.  Eirkland,  entitled  Autwam 
Bourt,  fall  of  the  genial  feeling,  shrewd  obaerva- 
tko,  and  pleasaDt  hamor  |of  the  origtoal  Mary 
Qavera.    Urs.  E.  stands  among  tlie  first  eiaayiata  in 


Tlio  Rosea.    By  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  a 

Flirt,'' A&  ' 

Confidence;  a  lUe.    By  EliiabeUi  Aiwf.i;.  Qe*. 

Mr.  Jamea  aonounoea  the  first  of  a  aeries  of 
American  novels  7\condfT0ffiL 

A  very  popular  aeriea  of  tales  and  sketches,  illoa- 
trni  i  ve  of  tlie  more  tragic  and  romantic  phasea  of 
liiylite,  haa  been  published  by  Solon  Sobinton, 
]'>q,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  IVibiint,  entiUed  Hot 
Corn  Slarie:  Tbej  are  written  willi  the  [nlenaity 
HD'l  fMliog  of  actual  trath,  and  both  in  the  drama- 
tic iatereat  thay  exhibit,  and  the  profound  aodal 
nod  moral  lemons  they  inculcate,  are  well  adapted 
to  atir  the  reader^s  deepest  amotions,  and  engage  hia 
most  aariMUs  reflections.  They  belong  to  an  order 
of  liWratnre  that  will  never  lack  popularity,  and 
srij  10  be  considered  among  the  meet  suoeeaaful  of 
th-:irclan.    (Dewitt  and  Ihivanport,  publishers.) 

A  oew  poem  hj  the  anthor  of  TAe  Rmnan  is  ao- 
□ounead  lor  publication. 

The  Civitli  CaHoliea  of  Genoa  announces  that  a 
Biini;  by  Dante,  hitberto  nnpublished,  ba«  been 
fouiiil  in  the  library  of  Prince  Barberini,  at  Rome. 

Jinroo  Von  Humboldt  ia  engaged  in  the  ^para- 
lion  ii(  a  new  production  on  the  Outline  Form  o/ 
.\t-ii:iilain  Peaii,  working  up  original  obaervationa 
nii'l  ■Irawings  made  during  the  coarse  of  his  varion* 
vnijiiaringa  Ha  enared  a  late  Tieitor  that  the 
i;fn  »ter  part  of  bis  literary  labor  was  of  neoessity 
tii>riV<rmed  while  othere  slept,  as  the  houi^  of  osnal 
liittiir  were  witii  him  consumed  by  tbe  demands  of 
ih"  IviDg.  He  added  that  he  early  made  the  dia- 
.■'ii..iy  that  ha  conld  get  on  T«y  well  wiUi  four 

Aiignste  Comte  haa  just  iseaed  the  third  rolume 
of  liJH  Syitimt  de  Politique  Potititt,  which  CODiMM 
tiiu   "  Philoaopby  of  History." 

The  English  noeteni  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
and  lier  huaband  are  reridiug  at  Roma.  Ur.  HlUarf 
in  his  Six  Month*  in  Italj,  describes  their  home  aa 
una  of  the  happicat  be  ever  saw. 

It  ia  stated  that  Hr.  Routledge  has  offered  Sir 
YAvud  Balwer  Lytlon  20001.  a  year  for  tbe  mono- 
poly of  his  works  for  the  next  ten  yean,  and  that 
Sir  Edward  has  cloeed  with  the  offer. 

Mr.  Ruekin,  author  of  the  Stonei  of  Yenite,  haa 
bi'Fii  delivering  in  Edinbargh  a  series  of  lectni«i 
oo  archil«atnr«.  His  fint  aaaay  waa  on  the  "Oeaa- 
rul  Construction  of  Domestic  Buildings." 

King's  College,  London,  haa  been  depriTadof  the 
^rvioee  of  Professor  Maurice.  A  recent  Tolnma 
;)ul;lisiied  by  the  Proleaaor  has  provoked  the  sam- 
tiny  of  the  Council ;  and  the  result  is,  tiie  removal 
of  the  reTcrend  Professor  from  the  chair  of  Ecderi- 
iialionl  History 

M.  Mi^elet  Iwing  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  ariring 
from  oloae  application  to  hie  literary  labors  it  about 
to  leave  Pans  for  Nicc^  where  he  will  spend  the 

The  Irish  Industrial  Exhibition  ia  closed. 

Tbe  booksellen  of  Beriin  have,  with  the  i^d  of 
Borne  wealthy  cilizemi,  eatablished  pnblio  librariea 
in  diflbrant  parts  of  the  town,  for  the  oaa  of  llM 
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working-men.  These  librariee  already  poneea  10,- 
000  Yolumefl,  of  which  2,889  are  of  natural  history, 
702  of  science,  1,672  of  geography  a^d  trayel^  and 
the  rest  principally  biography  and  history. 

There  have  been  691  books  published  in  the 
United  States  duiing  the  six  months  ending  Jone 
80,  of  which  169  were  reprints  of  English  books^ 
and  seyenteen  original  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man and  French. 

The  French  Record  Commission  has  just  publish- 
ed the  first  volume  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  Letters 
and  Despatches. 

The  editor  of  a  Montpelier  newspaper  has  just 
had  800/.  left  him,  on  condition  that  he  will  pub- 
lish a  detailed  biography  of  the  testator  in  his  jour- 
nal. 

The  Dutch  Chambers  have  resolved  that  from 
next  session  they  will  suspend  sending  parliament- 
ary papers  to  the  newspapers. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  29th  August  contuns 
a  royal  decree  interdicting  the  entry  and  circulation 
of  the  7\me8  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Spain, 
on  account  of  its  attacks  on  Spanbh  institutions,  and 
its  "scandalous  calumnies ''on  the  Queen,  <Scc  Let- 
ters add  that  some  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  mon- 
archy proposed  making  a  grand  auto-da-fi  of  the 
offending  journal. 

October  was  a  busy  month  with  the  publishing 
trade  of  France,  because  it  is  *'almabao  month.'' 
In  no  country  in  the  world  are  so  many  almanacs 
published ;  and  in  none  is  such  an  immense  number 
sold  as  in  France.  Everybody  there,  in  fact,  has  his 
almanac ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  book  which  the  peasants  (the  French  peasantry 
are  about  80,000,000  in  number)  purchsse  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end. 

Mr.  W.  Chambers  is  about  to  proceed  to  North 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  descriptive 
tour  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
collecting  accurate  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  emigrants  in  these  countries. 

The  Interim  Acting  Committee  for  the  promoting 
a  great  industrial  exhibition  for  Scotland  have  come 
to  the  resolution  not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
proposal  next  year,  as  originally  announced. 

Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  for  a  long  time  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Newe^  is  a  constant  contributor  to  Bent- 
ley. 

The  Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
is  rapidly  advancing:  the  external  walls  are  mostly 
completed  to  the  second  range  of  windows,  and  the 
foundations  of  an  inner  wall  are  finished.  These 
are  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  building  will  have  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  crystal  palace,  as  the 
windows  and  a  portion  of  the  roofing  will  alone  be 
of  glass. 

The  Gazette  des  Hdpitauz,  one  of  the  oldest 
medical  journals  in  France^  has  just  received  a 
donation  of  lO.OOOf.  a  year  from  a  physician  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  on  condi- 
tion— Isty  that  the  donor's  name  shall  be  kept  in- 


violably secret;  2d,  that  SOOOt  of  the  sum  sImU 
be  employed  in  enconra^g  the  authors  of  useful 
and  practical  papers  published  in  the  Gazette  ;  and 
8d,  that  the  remaining  7000C  shall  be  employed  in 
distributing  oopiea  of  the  Gazette  to  physicians  or 
students  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  whole  or.  any 
part  of  the  subscription,  the  simply  declaration  t0 
that  effect  of  the  applicants  being  all  that  is  to  b% 
required.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  hia« 
tory  of  the  periodical  prest^  that  a  journal  has  been, 
the  object  of  such  munificence. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  11th  contains  a  royal : 
order  to  the  effect  that,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  newspaper  proprietors,  original,  politioal 
and  literary  artidea  published  in  their  papers  ahall 
be  considered  private  propertv,  protected  by  the. 
laws,  and  shall  not  be  quoted  or  copied  without 
their  permission.  * , 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  nearly  ready  the  third  and  oofv*^ 
duding  volume — "  The  Fall" — of  his  architeetunA: 
work,  The  Stone*  of  Venice.  '  ' 


A  posthumous  work  of  M.  de  Balzac  is 
nounced,  entitled  the  Deputi  de  Arete,  This  work 
has  been  completed  from  notes  of  the  deceased 
author  by  M.  Charles  Rabou,  a  distinguished  writer, 
who  succeeded  M.  V^ron  in  the  direction  of  the 
Revue  de  Paris, 

Young  Dumas'  novel.  La  Dame  aux  PeH^  hat 
proved  a  great  disappointment. 

A  new  journal,  the  InnavatoTf  Shoemaker^s  JouT" 
nal^  has  just  come  out  in  PariSb  Itf .  founder  ia  * 
shoemaker  and  poet,  M.  Paulier. 

Mr.  Bentiepy  has  issued  a  circular,  announcing 
that  all  his,new  and  original  novels  and  romaneee 
will  henceforth  be'  published  at  itoo-tkirds  leas  than 
the  amount  at  present  charged  £i>r  such  worka. 
The  8-vol.  novels  liitherto  published  at  a  guinea  and 
a  hal(  is  to  be  10«.  6<1,  the  2-vol.  novel  7  s.,  and 
the  1-vol.  novel  8«.  6(/. 

Government  has  granted  the  sum  of  6000/.  to  Sir 
William  Snow  Harris  for  perfecting  a  method  of 
applying  lightning-conductors  to  the  safeguard  of 
ships  from  storm.  Her  Majesty  has  assigned  a  lite- 
rary pension  of  100/.  a  year  to  Sir  Francis  Head. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  raising 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  "na- 
tional"  monument  to  the  late  Francois  Aragtft*  The 
committee  is  verv  numerous,  and  comprises  the 
names  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Professor  Faraday,  Mr. 
Airy,  Baron  Humboldt,  M.  Stuve,  the  Russian 
astronomer,  and  other  eminent  savans.  It  also 
comprises  a  great  many  Frenchmen  of  literary  and 
scientific  eminence,  and  amongst  them  M.  Yille- 
main,  M.  Mignet^  M.  Babinet,  M.  Decaiane,  and  li. 
Flourens.  But  some  objections  is  taken  to  it  in 
Paris,  on  the  ground  that  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure), 
M.  Goudchaux,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  M.  Manin,  es- 
President  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  other 
noted  political  characters,  have  been  allowed  to 
join  it ;  and  that  some  of  the  most  active  memberp 
of  it  are  seeking  rather  to  do  honor  to  Arago,  in 
his  political  capacity  as  a  stanch  republican,  than  to 
Arago  the  great  savant. 


'!  If,  ,1)  1  ;ki  f"    -  H'  ♦  " 
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THE    NORTH-WEST    PASSAGE. 


L  P0H1RA1T  or  SIR  JOHN    FRAHKUH. 


It  »  ponible  at  length  to  head  a  fev 
pigM  devoted  to  the  record  of  Arctic  dis- 
wrery  by  the  long-coveted  phrase— tlie 
North-weit  paesage.  Not  thnt  such  a  pas- 
Mge  hae,  in  reality,  been  opened — that  a 
British  ship  baa  aa  yet  passed  throagh  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantio,  or  vice  wrta,  by  the  Po- 
kr  Seas  ;  but  that  the  fact  of  a  sea-commu- 
tieation  has  been  established  to  exist  l>e- 
tveea  the  two ;  only  it  is  bloclced  up  by 
vhat  appears  to  assume  the  rorm  of  almost 
■ennaneiit  ice.  As  far,  tlierefore,  aa  the 
oacovery  of  a  passage  for  purposes  of  navi- 
ntion  is  cODcemed,  ne  are,  in  reality,  no 
farther  than  when  Mr.  Kenoedv,  of  the 
Prmee  Albert,  (Lady  Franklin's  private  Arc- 
tie  Expedition,)  discovered  a  passage  leading 
from  Prince  Regent  Inlet  to  the  Western 
Bea,  and  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Bellot 

Sre  his  name  to  another.  These  were,  as 
as  navigability  is  concerned,  just  as  much 
north-west  passages  as  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
or  Parry's  Straits.  For  the  north-west  pas- 
sage now  determined  is  not  at  the  western 
tenninatkin  of  Wellington  or  Queen's  Chui- 

n&.xai  Nan. 


net,  to  which  'attention  has  been  so  much 
directed  since  Gapt.  Penny's  discoveries,  but 
where  every  common-sense  man  would  have 
persevered  in  searching  for  it,  in  Parry's 
Strait,  which  is  the  westerly  prolongation  of 
Barrow's  Strait. 

Captun  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  discoverer 
of  this  strait,  found  it  occupied  by  a  fixed 
body  of  ice  as  far  back  as  1816.  Since  that 
(jme  the  way  even  to  the  strait  has  never 
been  open  to  navigation.  When  the  news 
first  came  to  this  country  of  the  further  ex- 
ploration of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-westerly  passage  also  in 
that  direction,  as  well  also  as  by  Jones's 
Sound,  while  granting  all  due  Importance  to 
those  discoveries,  we  still  upheld  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  acknowledged  Arc- 
tic highway.  Arrowsmith's  map,  then  pub- 
lisheo,  enabled  us  to  say  still  more  pouilvely, 
that  the  opinions  that  we  emitted  of  the  in- 
sufficiency oF  the  data  obtained  by  Ommo- 
ney,  Osborne,  Browne,  and  M'Clintock,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Sir  John  Franklin, 
wu  froaen  up  m  n«a\Kt\^  at  wj^^-^«**s^ 
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ices,  was  further  corroborated.  We  particu- 
larly insisted  upon  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
extent  of  country  from  Cape  Walker  and  the 
most  westerly  shores  explored  by  Captain 
Omanney  to  Banks's  Land,  had  been  left  un- 
examined, and  it  is  precisely  in  that  region 
that  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  has  been  disco- 
vered. Our  hopes  then  lay  in  the  progress 
of  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  which 
we  said  would,  on  their  way  from  Beh- 
ring's  Straits  to  Parry  Islands,  hare  to  cut 
through  a  portion  of  these  unexplored  re- 
gions. In  April,  1852,  we  again  repeat- 
ed :  "  Our  greatest  hopes  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  centred  in  the  progress  of 
Commander  M'Clure  and  his  party  in  her 
Majesty's  ship  Investigator,  now  frozen  in 
somewhere  between  Behring's  Straits  and 
Melville  Island."  And  so  it  has  really  turned 
out  to  be  the  case. 

Curious  enough,  Lieutenant  M'Clintock 
must  have  been  with  the  sledge  Perseverance, 
when  he  attained  his  extreme  westerly  point 
of  114  dcg.  20  min.,  in  lat  74.  deg.  38  min., 
in  May,  1851,  within  fifty-five  geographical 
miles'  distance  of  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  where 
the  Investigator  was  frozen  in  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  Capt.  M'Clure  and  his 
party  had  to  travel  some  150  geographical 
miles,  or  more,  before  they  could  convey  de- 
spatches from  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  in  Baring 
Island,  to  Winter  Harbor,  in  Melville  Island  ; 
but  in  reality  some  sixty  geographical  miles, 
from  shpre  to  shore,  is  all  that  remained  to 
he  passed  over  to  establish  the  existence  of 
this  frozen -in  "  North-west  Passage." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Investiga- 
tor was  last  seen  on  the  6th  of  August,  1850, 
running  to  the  north-eastward,  with  stud- 
ding-sails set.  It  appears  that  she  rounded 
Point  Barrow,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, with  great  difficulty,  and  that  the  ship 
was  also  detained  in  its  further  progress 
along  the  same  coast  by  thick  weather,  fogs, 
and  contrary  winds,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary difficulties  presented  by  shallow  water, 
and  the  necessity  of  working  to  windward 
between  the  polar  pack  and  the  gradually- 
sloping  shore.  On  the  2 1st  of  August,  how- 
ever, th^  Investigator  made  the  Pelly  Islands, 
off  the  river  Mackenzie,  and  on  the  24th, 
communicated  with  some  Elsquimaux  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Point  Warren,  still  on 
the  coast  of  Arctic  America. 

The  E<squimaux  at  this  place  are  said  to 

have   shown   great  apprehension  as  to   the 

object  of  the  Investigator  $  visit,  fearing,  ac- 

cording  to  their  own  statements,. that  the  ship 

bad  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  white 


man  they  had  murdered  some  time  ag 

They  related  that  some  white  men  had  con 

there  in  a  boat,  and  that  they  built  thei 

selves  a  house,  and  lived  there  ;  at  last  i 

natives  murdered  one,  and  the  others  escap 

thev  knew  not  where,  but  the  murdered  m 

was  buried  in  a  spot  they  pointed  out. 

thick    fog   coming    on,   prevented    CapU 

M'Clure   examining   this  locality,  whioh 

much  to  be  regretted,  as  this  is  just  the  poi 

that  a  boat's  party  from  the  expedition  u 

der  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  intimate  wi 

the  geography  of  the  coast  of  Arctic  Ame 

ca,  from  his  overland  expedition  in   181 

would — supposing  the  Erebus  aud  Terror 

have  been  wrecked  in  the  intricate  passa 

of  the  archipelago  south-west  of  Cape  Wal 

er,  or  in  the  pack  west  of  Baring  Island 

have  sought  to  gain   the   Mackenne,  a 

which  presented  to  them  the  most  favoral 

— indeed,  under  their  circumstances,  alm< 

the  only  route  by  which  they  could  hope 

reach  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  £ 

Fur  Company.     This  notice,  then,  of  the  i 

straction  and  dispersion  of  a  party  of  wh 

men  who  came  there  in  a  boat,  now  soi 

time  back,  obtains,  in  the  absence  of  all  otl 

clue  to  the  fate  of  our  gallant  countrymen 

very  deep  and  melancholy  interest.     Ca 

M^Ulure,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear 

the  information  as  yet  conveyed  to  us,  d( 

not  attach  any   importance  to  the  circu 

stance   here  alluded  to;    for,  after   visiti 

another  party  of  Esquimaux  at  Cape  Bai 

urst,  on  the  same  coast,  he  says  :  "  We  n< 

took  our  final  leave  of  the  Esquimaux  up 

the  American  coast,  fully  convinced  that  n 

ther  the  ships  nor  any  of  the  crew  of  1 

John  Franklin's  expedition  have  ever  reach 

their   shores."     It   would  certainly  appc 

strange,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  that  n 

ther  iSir  John  Richardson,  nor  the  boat  p 

ties   under   Captains   Pullen  and    Hoop 

should  ba^'e  heard  any  thing  about  it.     8 

it  is  to  be  hoped   that  Dr.  Bae's  altent 

will  be  called  to  the  fact,  to  which  it  is  e 

dent  Captain  Inglefield  attaches  more  in 

rest  than  Captain  M'Clure. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  being  to  t 
northward  of  Cape  Parry,  the  next  most 
markable  cape  of  Arctic  America,  east 
Cape  Bathurst,  they  discovered  some  hi 
land,  upon  which  they  landed  the  ensui 
day,  naming  it  Baring  Island.  On  the  i 
they  discovered  more  land,  which  they  nan 
Prince  Albert's  Land,  and  which  is  aaid 
be  the  westerly  prolongation  of  Wc^lasl 
awdVklom  \iwci^%.  '^V^^  tLWvXyarp.  part 
Banng  l^\axv^  ^^so  ^^wx^'^^wAa  va  \S« 
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Land  of  the  arctic  explorers  from  the  east. 
This  multiplication  of  names  appears,  there- 
fore, very  unnecessary ;  Prince  Albert's 
Land  being  part  of  Wollaston  Land,  and 
Baring  Island  part  of  Banks'  Land.  Baring 
Island  is  separated  from  Prince  Albert  Land 
by  a  strait  which  was  called  Prince  of  Wales' 
Strait,  and  which  Captain  M^Clure  satisfied 
himself,  by  travelling  parties,  communicated 
with  Barrow's  Strait,  thus  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage  (when free 
from  ice)  in  that  direction. 
Prince  Albert's  Land  was  found  to  be  in- 

• 

habited,  in  its  southern  portions,  by  a  primi- 
tive people,  described  as  beinjj  of  quiet,  sim- 
ple, and  inoffensive  habits.  They  had  never 
seen  white  men  before,  and  were  at  first  natu- 
rally much  alarmed.  There  were  also  musk 
oxen,  five  of  which  formed  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  the  Investigator. 

The  ice  did  not  break  up  till  the  14th  of 
July,  1851,  when  the  ship  was  allowed  to 
drift  with  the  pack  towards  Parry's  or  Bar- 
row's Strilfts  till  August  14th,  when,  having 
attained  lat.  7.3  deg.  14  min.  19  sec,  long. 
115  deg.  30  min.  -30  sec,  or  a  distance  of 
only  fifteen  miles  from  the  previously- discov- 
ered entrance  to  Parry's  or  Barrow's  Straits, 
(the  said  entrance  being  in  lat.  73  deg.  30 
min.  north,  long.  114  deg  14  min.  west,  and 
according  to  the  map  attached  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Blue  Book  printed  in  1852,  forty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
Melville  Island,  which  is  therefore  the  width 
of  Parry's  Strait  At  that  point,)  their  farther 
progress  was  unfortunately  arrested  by  a 
Dorth-east  wind  setting  in,  which  pet  large 
masses  of  ice  to  the  southward,  and  carried 
them  back  with  them.  Had  the  Investigator 
been  supplied  with  a  screw-propeller,  it  is 
possible  she  might  have  confronted  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  have  effected  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, and  been  in  England  in  1851. 

Thus  driven  back,  however,  Capt.  M*Clure 
bore  up  to  the  southward  of  Baring  Island, 
and  ran  up  with  clear  water  as  far  as  to  lat. 
74  deg.  27  min.  N.,  long.  122  deg.  32  min. 
15  sec.  W.,  within  a  mile  of  the  coast  the 
whole  distance,  when  his  progress  was  im- 
peded by  ice  resting  upon  the  shore,  and  the 
ship  wag  at  the  same  time  in  great  danger  of 
being  crushed  or  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice 
coming  in  with  a  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Polar  Sea.  The  Investigator  was  detained 
by  these  difficulties  from  the  20th  of  August 
to  the  10th  of  September,  or  a  month  within 
a  day,  when,  observio^  clear  water  along 
shore  to  the  eajstward.  Me  was  oast  off  from 
M  large  grounded  Boe  to  which  abe  had  beOD 


secured,  and  worked  in  that  direction,  with 
occasional  obstructions  from  ice  and  mud 
banks,  and  several  narrow  escapes  from  the 
stupendous  polar  ice,  till  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  being  in  lat.  74  deg.  6  min. 
N.,  and  long.  117  deg.  54  min.  W.,  or  fifty- 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  shores  of  Melville 
Island,  and  at  or  near  the  entrance  to  Parry's 
Strait,  they  observed  the  said  strait  to  be  full 
of  ice,  large  masses  of  which  were  setting 
down  towards  them.  So,  finding  a  well-shel- 
tered spot  upon  the  south  side  of  a  shoal 
upon  which  they  had  grounded  the  night 
before,  and  which  was  protected  from  the 
heavy  ice  by  the  projection  of  the  reef,  they 
ran  in  and  anchored  in  four  fathoms.  That 
very  same  night  they  were  frozen  in,  and  the 
Investigator  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
same  spot,  which  has  very  appropriately  been 
designated  by  its  gallant  commander  the 
Bay  of  Mercy. 

Baring  Island,  or  Banks'  Land,  was  luckily 
found  to  abound  In  rein-deer  and  hares, 
which  remained  the  entire  winter,  and  the 
officers  and  crc\^  were  enabled  to  add  up- 
wards of  4000  lbs.  to  their  stock  of  provi- 
sions during  their  first  year's  detention. 
Captain  M'Clure  stiites  that  in  these  lati- 
tudes a  ship  stands  no  chance  of  getting  to 
the  westward  by  entering  the  Polar  Sea,  the 
wind  being  contrary  and  the  pack  impene- 
trable; but  this  does  not  apply  to  higher 
latitudes,  supposing  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition  to  have  gone  to  the  westward  by 
Queen's  Channel.  Prince  of  Wales'  Strait 
he  conceives  to  be  more  practicable,  but  that 
apparently  only  to  ships  going  westward  or 
south-westward. 

A  party,  consisting  of  Captain  M'Clure, 
Mr.  Court,  second  master,  and  six  others, 
went  over  the  ice  in  April,  1852,  to  Winter 
Harbor,  Melville  Island,  where  they  depo- 
sited a  record  of  their  proceedings  up  to 
that  time.  This  despatch  was  discovered 
by  a  party  from  the  Ecsolute,  Captain  Kel* 
lett,  which  wintered  the  same  year  at  Dealy 
Island,  Melville  Island  ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Pirn,  the  same- 
who  proposed  the  Siberian  expedition  of  suc- 
cor, was  despatched  at  once  to  communicate 
with  their  long-lost,  frozen-in  countrymen. 

The  account  of  Lieutenant  Pim's  arrival 
at  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  as  given  by  Captain 
Kcllett  in  a  private  letter,  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  incidents  that  has  yet  sprung  out 
of  the  Arctic  ex^d\l\oti.  Ttv^\^\^^^^  ^'tkA 
other  posavUe  <iv^tv\,  ol  «b  ivcci^^^  \L>».^^^mX 
could  exceed  it  m  VWV  tw^^^'v.. 

M*Clare  m4\i\E^t%V\k<&>3^«oa.^'^^^^ 
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ing  on  the  ice.  Seeing  a  person  coming  very 
fast  towards  them,  they  supposed  that  it  was 
one  of  their  party  bemg  chased  by  a  bear. 
They  accordingly  walked  towards  him,  but  had 
not  got  ahov({  a  hundred  yards  when  they 
could  see  by  his  proportions  that  he  was  not 
one  of  them.  Pirn  was  at  this  time  throw- 
ing up  his  hands  and  hallooing  out,  his  face 
being  described  as  appearing  as  black  as  his 
hat — we  must  suppose  from  running  and  ex- 
citement. 

At  length  Pim  reached  the  two  lonely 
strollers,  quite  beside  himself;  and  yet  under 
the  x;ircumstances  he  exhibited  an  amusing 
specimen  of  naval  etiquette,  still  more  amus- 
ing if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  parties, 
two  of  them  ice-imprisoned  for  two  long 
winters,  the  third  coming  over  the  desolate 
ice  from  no  one  knew  where.  **  Who  are 
you,  and  where  do  you  come  from?**  in- 
quired Captain  M'Clure.  *'  Lieutenant  Pim, 
Herald^  Captain  Kellett,"  was  the  answer 
stammered  out  by  the  happy  sailor.  '^  This 
was,"  says  Captain  Kellett,  "more  inexpli- 
cable to  M'Clure,  as  I  was  the  last  person 
he  shook  hands  with  in  Behring's  Straits." 
He  at  length  found  that  this  solitary  stran- 
ger was  a  true  Englishman — **an  angel  of 
light.'*  The  arrival  of  a  stranger  had  also 
by  this  time  been  n\ade  out  by  the  ship's 
crew,  and  the  news  had  spread  like  light- 
ning. There  being  only  one  hatchway  open, 
the  men  got  fairly  jammed  in  their  attempts 
to  get  up  one  before  the  other.  Strength 
and  health  suddenly  returned  to  the  sick, 
who  are  described  as  jumping  out  of  their 
hammocks;  every  one  forgot  his  previous 
despondency  ;  "  in  fact,  all  was  changed  on 
board  the  Investigator  T* 

It  does  not  appear  why  Lieutenant  Pim 
should  have  been  •*  a  solitary  stranger."  It 
is  not  likely  that,  however  adventurously 
disposed.  Captain  Kellett  would  have  let 
him  start  on  foot  a  journey  of  some  hundred 
miles  over  the  ice  alone.  We  roust  suppose 
that  he  ran  on  in  advance  of  his  sledge 
party. 

This  opportune  and  welcome  visit  was 
soon  returned  by  Captain  M'Clure,  and  Cap- 
tain Kellett  describes  the  arrival  of  his  gal- 
lant friend  with  delightful  enthusiasm : 

"  This  is  really  a  red-letter  day  in  our 
voyage,  and  shall  be  kept  as  a  holiday  by 
our  heirs  and  successors  for  ever.  At  nine 
o'clock  of  this  day  (April  19th,  1853)  our 
look-out  man  made  the  signal  for  a  party 
eoming  in  from  the  westward ;  all  went  out 
to  meet  them  and  assist  them  in.  A  aecond 
nartj  was  then  seen.    Dr.  DomTiIle  wa»  the 


first  party  I  met.  I  cannot  describe  my 
feelings  when  he  told  me  that  Captain 
M'Clure  was  among  the  next  party.  I  wu 
not  long  in  reaching  him,  and  giving  him 
many  hearty  shakes — no  purer  were  evei 
given  by  two  men  in  this  world.  M'Clttn 
looks  well,  but  is  very  hungry." 

No  wonder  1  He  had,  at  the  time  Lien* 
tenant  Pim  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Mercy 
thirty  men  and  three  officers,  fully  prepared 
to  leave  for  the  d^p&t  at  Point  Spencer 
'^  What  a  disappointment,"  says  Captiui 
Kellett,  '*it  would  have  been  to  go  then 
and  find  the  miserable  Mary  yacht  witl 
four  or  five  casks  of  provisions,  instead  of  i 
fine  d^p6t !" 

Another  party  of  seven  men  were  to  bavi 
gone  by  the  river  Mackenzie,  with  a  reques' 
to  the  Admiralty  to  send  out  a  ship  to  meel 
them  at  Point  Leopold  in  1854.  Captaii 
Kellett  adds,  he  had  ordered  the  thirty  mei 
over  to  the  Resolute,  The  captain  had  alM 
sent  his  surgeon  to  report  upon  the  faealtt 
of  the  crew.  He  had  further  desired  that 
should  there  not  be  among  tfSem  twenty  met 
who  would  volunteer  to  remain  another  win- 
ter. Captain  M'Clure  was  to  desert  his  ves- 
sel. Lieutenant .  Cress  well,  of  the  InvesH' 
gator,  has  returned  to  England  with  Captain 
Inglefiold,  of  the  PhceniXy  who  brought 
home  the  news  we  now  transcribe. 

According  to  a  letter  written  on  board  the 
Investigator,  and  dated  April  10th,  1858, 
Captain  M'Clure  states  it  to  be  his  intention, 
should  the  ice  break  up  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy 
sufficiently  early  to  'permit  of  his  getting 
through  Parry's  Strait  this  season,  to  push 
forward  at  once ;  but  if  the  ice  does  not  per- 
mit this,  he  still  hopes  that  it  will  break  up 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  the  ship  to 
Port  Leopold  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  com- 
plete a  tvf^elvemonth's  provisions,  and  he  will 
then  risk  wintering  in  the  pack,  or  getting 
through,  in  preference  to  remaining  at  that 
port. 

If,  however,  the  Investigator  should  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  towards  the  end  of 
April,  1854,  and  make  for  Port  Leopold, 
where  there  is  a  good  boat,  a  house,  and 
supplies ;  and  with  this  he  would  try  to  make 
the  whalers  in  Pond's  or  Baffin's  Bays. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  Admiralty  will  not 
allow  our  gallant  countrymen  to  be  driven  to 
such  extremities.  If  the  Investigator  can- 
not get  out  the  present  season,  parties  can 
soppTy  the  crew  with  provbions  from  Sir 
Edward  Belcher's  squadron ;  and  by  leaving 
one  or  more  vesseu  in  Barrow's  Strait  to 
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insure  the  safe  return  of  the  crew,  they 
could  remaiQ  on  board  the  Inveaiigator  till 
another  chance  presented  itself  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  ship  in  the  summer  of  1854; 
and  such  chance  failing,  the  officers  and  men 
could  then  desert  the  vessel,  and  reach  a 
ship  in  Barrow's  Strait  in  time  to  get  to  Eng- 
land the  same  season.  It  may  also  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  with  the  Admiralty, 
whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  re-man 
and  re-provision  the  Investigator ,  to  find  her 
way  back  the  same  way  she  came. 

Hope  is  said  to  live  upon  less  than  will 
mstain  any  thing  else ;  but  there  are  very 
few  grounds  for  expecting  that  the  Investi- 
gator will  be  saved  by  getting  through  Par- 
ry's Strait.  When  discovered  by  the  distin- 
guished navigator  whose  name,  as  the  west- 
erly prolongation  of  Barrow's  Strait,  it 
justly  bears,  it  was  blocked  up  by  a  fixed 
body  of  ice,  and  excepting  in  sledge  parties, 
not  one  of  the  numerous  expeditions  of  sue- 
eor  has  since  been  able  to  get  even  so  far 
westward  as  Captain  Parry  did.  Mkptain 
H'CInre  has  now  arrived  and  knocked  owie 
nme  icy  gate,  but  from  an  opposite  dirfc- 
don — from  the  eastward. 

When  the  Investigator  got  so  far  as  it  has, 
it  must,  as  in  Sir  Edward  Parry's  instance, 
have  been  under  the  auspices  of  an  unusual 
;  open  season,  as  is  shown  by  its  being  frozen 
in  ever  since ;  yet,  on  this  occasion,  Parry's 
Strait,  when  approached  by  Prince  of  Wales' 
Strait,  and  by  the  west  shores  of  Baring 
Island,  was  apparently  as  permanently  frozen 
vp  as  on  all  former  occasions.  What,  there- 
fore, but  the  most  unreasonable  hopes  can 
we  entertain  that  that  strait  will  be  opened 
ia  1853  or  1854,  which  has  never,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  been  seen  open  since  first  dis- 
covered in  1819? 

If  the  results  of  recent  Arctic  exploration 
— however  anxious  we  may  be  for  the  fate 
of  those  engaged  in  them — have  been  of  a 
brilliant  description  as  far  as  geographical 
discovery  is  concerned  in  the  south-west  and 
west,  they  have  not  been  less  so  in  a  north- 
erly direction. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  quitted  Beechy  Island 
on  the  14th  of  August,  and  steamed  direct 
wp  Wellington  Channel,  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  land  which  could 
have  been  seen  and  named  by  Penny's  peo- 
ple. He  thus  pushed  on  direct  for  Cape 
Beecher,  which  he  reached  about  midnight 
of  the  16tb,  and  leaving  a  cachi  at  that  point, 
heat  once  proceeded  to  the  extreme  land  call- 
ed Cape  Sir  John  Franklin  by  Captain  Penny, 
bat  which  he  designated  as  Mount  Percy, 


calling  the  territory  "Northumberland  of 
North  Britain,"  and  the  *'  islet- covered  sea" 
beneath  him,  •*  Northumberland  Sound." 
And  here,  in  lat.  70  deg.  52  min.  north, 
long.  97  deg.  west,  the  Assistance  passed  the 
winter  of  1862-53.  The  warrant  for  this 
change  of  names  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  land  was  quite  diH'erenily  disposed,  and 
in  a  totally  different  latitude  and  longitude 
to  what  has  been  described  by  the  bold  pio- 
neer, but  not  very  scientiBc  explorer.  Penny. 
From  this  point  Sir  Edward  Belcher  could 
see  Cape  Lady  PVanklin,  Captain  Penny's 
extreme  point  westward  ;  but  as  he  had 
reached  the  "extreme  land  north  of  Cape 
Beecher,  he  transposed  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  from  where  it  stands  on  the  chart 
in  the  Blue  Book  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Percy, 
giving  to  an  island  next  to  him  the  name  of 
Point  Sophia,  from  the  same  map.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher  con.«»idered  himself  as  wintering 
in  the  Polar  Sea,  which  he  adds  is  probably 
composed  of  a  great  archipelago  of  islets  and 
f-:and-banks — a  rather  hasty  deduction. 

The  ship  being  frozen  in,  boat  and  sledge 
parties  were  at  once  set  to  work.  One 
started  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  another 
under  Commander  Richards,  and  a  third 
under  Lieutenant  Osborne.  On  the  25lh  of 
August  Sir  Edward  Belcher  describes  him- 
self as  landing  on  a  low  point,  where  the 
coast  suddenly  turned  to  the  eastward,  and 
discovering  the  remains  of  several  well-built 
Esquimaux  houses,  not  simply  circles  of 
small  stones,  but  two  lines  of  well-laid  wall 
in  excavated  ground,  filled  in  between  bv 
about  two  feet  of  fine  gravel,  well  paved, 
and  withal  presenting  the  appearance  of 
great  care — "more,  indeed,"  adds  Sir  Ed- 
ward, "  than  I  am  willing  to  attribute  to  the 
rude  inhabitants,  or  migrating  Esquimaux." 
What  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this?  If 
the  impression  was  that  these  were  traces 
similar  to  what  were  found  at  Beechy  Island, 
why  not  say  so?  but  if  so,  -.ome  fragments 
of  European  art  would  also  have  been  inevi- 
tably found.  Coal  was  discovered  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  bones  of  deer,  walrus, 
seals,  &c.,  were  strewed  around. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  August,  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  took  posbcssion  of  a  large 
island,  which  he  named  Exmouth  Island,  and 
its  summit  Milne  Peak,  in  lat.  77  deg.  15 
min.  north,  that  is  to  pay.  northward  of  any 
thing  discovered  by  Captain  Penny.  From 
hence  he  navigated  with  great  danger  to 
land  still  farther  north,  in  lat.  77  deg,  83 
min.,  long,  about  97  deg..  and  wbiph  he 
named  North  Cornwall.     This  was  the  ex- 
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treme  point  reached  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
the  party  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  8lh 
of  September,  having  been  absent  sixteen 
days. 

In  a  subsequent  despatch,  dated  Beechey 
Island,  July  26,  1853,  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
who  had   before  given  it  ns  his  opinion  that 
the  so-called  Snaith  and  Jones's  Sounds  were 
connected  with  the  sea  he  was  then  explor- 
ing, describes  himself  as  having  discovered 
the  outlet  of  tlie  latter  in  about  lat.  76  deg. 
30  min.,  and  90  de/r.  west  long.,  the  Polar 
Sea  open,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.     This  was  on  the  20th  of  May. 
A  despatch  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher's,  written 
in  the  month  of  April,  lias  not  appeared, 
and  thus  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
gallant  officer's  proceedings  between  the  win- 
ter of  1852  and  the  spring  of  1853 ;  but  it 
appears  from   this  last  despatch    that  he 
named  other  portions  of  the  region  around 
him,  Prince  Alfred  Bay  and  Princess  Royal 
Island,  and  that  he  discovered  a  whole  group 
of  islands  in  the  very  high  latitude  of  7§  deg. 
10  min. !  which  he   called  Victoria   Archi- 
pelago.    The  easternmost  of  these  islands, 
which  is  said  to  form  the  channel  to  Joneses 
Strait,  he  called  North  Kent,  in  honor  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke.     The  Victo- 
ria Archipelago  is  therefore  the  most  north- 
erly land  known,  as  Victoria  Land   is   the 
most  southerly;    and   the  limits  of  Queen 
Victoria  8  dominions  have  now  been  made  to 
extend  very  nearly  indeed  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  returned  to  his  ship 
'  from  this  remarkable  expedition  on  the  22d 
of  June,  after  an  absence  of  fifty- two  days. 
Commander  Richards  had,  in  the  same  inter- 
val, crossed  from  the  Polar  Sea  to  Melville 
Island,  exploring  in  his  way  Sabine  Island  and 
Hecla  and  Griper  Gulf,  and  determining  the 
connection  of  Byam  Martin  Channel  with  the 
Polar  Sea.     Lieutenant  Osborne  was  explor- 
ing the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  at  the  bame 
time,  on  its  western  side. 

The  North  Star,  Captain  Pullen,  passed 
the  winter  of  1852-53  on  Beechey  Island,  in 
a  most  dangerous  position.  She  was  driven 
on  shore  by  a  violent  gale,  and  remained 
there  the  whole  winter,  and  was  only  got  off 
last  spring  ;  luckily,  it  is  said,  without  much 
difficulty  or  damage. 

As  late  as  the  month  of  August,  this  year, 
M.^Bellot  having  volunteered  to  lead  a  small 
party  with  despatches  for  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
that  gallant  officer  left  the  North  Star  with 
four  men,  a  sledge,  and  an  India-rubber  boat, 
the  ice  being  at  the  same  time  still  heavy  in 
Wellington  Channel.     A  sudden  and  unfore- 


seen disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  how- 
ever, very  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
party,  and  on  the  third  day  they  came  to  opeo 
water,  supposed  to  be  off  Cape  GrinnelK 
M.  Bellot  tried  to  fetch  land  twice  in  the 
India-rubber  boat,  but  without  success. 
William  Harvey,  the  boatswain's  mate,  and 
William  Madden,  A.B.,  were  more  success- 
ful,  taking  a  line  with  them  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  communication  with  the  shore.  By  ■ 
this  means  three  loads  were  landed  from  the 
sledge,  when  unfortunately  the  ice  began  to 
break  up,  moving  from  the  shore,  and  M. 
Bellot,  two  men,  and  the  boat  and  sledge* 
were  drifted  rapidly  away.  The  men  left  on 
the  fioe  with  M.  Bellot  were  Johnson  and 
Hook.  Johnson's  account  of  what  followed, 
under  such  fearful  circumstances,  must  be 
given  in  his  own  words: 

"  We  commenced  trying  to  draw  the  boat  and 
sledge  to  the  southward,  but  found  tlie  ice  driving 
80  fust,  we  left  the  sledge  and  took  the  boat  only ; 
but  the  wind  was  so  strong  at  the  time  that  it  blew 
the  boat  on^  and  over.    We  then  took  the  boat  * 
with  U8  muier  shelter  of  a  piece  of  ice,  and  M. 
Bellot^nd  ourselves  commenced  cutting  an  ice- 
house with  our  knives  for  shelter.    M.  Sellot  sat 
for  half  an  hour  in  conversation  with  us,  talking 
on  the  danger  of  our  position.    I  told  him  I  was 
not  afraid,  and  that  the  American  expedition  were 
driven  up  and  down  this  channel  by  the  ice.     He 
replied,  *  I  know  they  were ;  and  when  the  Lord 
protects  us,  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  shall  be 
touched.'    I  then  asked  M.  Bellot  what  time   it 
was.    He  said,  '  About  a  quarter- past  ei^ht  a.m.,' 
(Thursday  the  18th ;)  and  then  lashed  up  his  books, 
and  said  he  would  go  and  see  how  tne  ice  was 
driving.     He  had  only  been  gone  about  four 
minutes  when  I  went  round  the  same  hummock 
under  which  we  were  Hheltered  to  look  for  him* 
but  could  not  see  him,  and  on  returning  to  oar 
shelter  saw  his  stick  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
crack  about  five  fathoms  wide,  aud  the  ice  all 
breaking  up.     I  then  called   out,  *Mr.  Bellot!* 
but  no  answer  ;  (at  this  time  blowing  very  heavy.) 
After  this  I  again  searched  round,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  him.    I  believe  that  when  he  got  from 
the  shelter  the  wind  blew  him  into  the  crack,  and 
his  south-wester  bein^;  tied  down,  he  could  not 
rise.    Finding  there  was  no  hope  of  again  see- 
ing Lieutenant  Bellot,  I  said  to  Hook,  Tm   not 
afraid;  I  know  the  Lord  will  always  sustain  us.* 
We  commenced  travelling  to  try  to  get  to  Cape 
de  Haven,  or  Port  Phillips;  and  when  we  got 
within  two  miles  of  Cape  de  Haven,  could  not  get 
on  shore,  and  returned  for  this  side,  endeavor- 
ing to  get  to  the  southward,  as  the  ice  was  drivings 
to  the  northward.     Wo  were  that  night  and  the 
following  day  in  coming  across,  and  came   into 
the  land  on  the  eastern  shore,  a  long  way  to  the 
northward   of  the  place  where  we  were  driven 
oif.     We  got  into  the  land  at  what  Lieutenant 
Bellot  told  us  was  Point  Hogarth."  (?) 
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In  uitwar  to  «  question  w  to  how  the  snr- 
TiTora  |rot  OD  shore,  Johnson  replied : 

"  In  drifting  Dp  the  slrsiis  (owarde  the  Polar  Sea, 
we  BBw  an  iceberg  lying  close  to  the  shore,  and 
found  it  on  the  gronnd.    We  succeeded  in  glutting 
on  it,  and  remained  for  six  iioure.    1  said  to  David 
Hook, '  Don't  be  afraid  :  we  must  make  a  boat  of 
m  piece  of  ice.    Accordingly  we  got  on  to  a  piece 
pawing,  and  I  had  a  paddle  belonging  to  the  [ndia- 
mbber  boat.     On  being  asked  wiiat  became  of  the 
indii-rubber  boat,  ha  replied,  ''  ll  was  left  where 
iJcDtenant  Bellot  wasloat.    By  this  piece  ufdrift- 
iee  we  managed  to  reach  the  ahore,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  where  the  accident   happened.    We 
Ktcbed  it  on  Friday.     Could  not  lind  onr  aliip- 
nules,  or  any  provisione.     We  then  went  on  for 
Cipa  Bowden,  and  reached  it  on  Friday  night. 
We  fband  Harvey  and  Madden  there.    They  told 
mUieywere  going  to  the  ibip  with  the  mail- 
W.    We  rested  that  night  in  a.  miBerable  state, 
vuin  rhe  morning  got  some  bread  and  pemniican 
ODtof  the  eadiS,  and  after  we  had  lefreshed  oar' 
wires,  proceeded  lo  the  ship." 

Tbns  it  was  that  M.  BelJot — who  had  en- 
deared himself  to  every  member  of  the  Arctic 
eipedilion  bj  his  zeal,  bis  gallantry,  and  his 
cheerfalaess,  nnd  more  especially  to  the 
ofScen  and  crew  of  the  North  Star,  who 
W  most  of  them  acrred  with  him  under 
the  eitrsordinarf  difficulties  which  accompa- 
nied the  exploring  eipeditioQ  of  the  Pnnee 
AB>ert,  previously  detailed  in  these  pages — 
wu  lost  to  bis  coaatry  and  to  Europe.  It  is 
bf  tncb  united  labors  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
muity  that  the  cause  of  general  peace  and 
nriliiation  is  best  served.  The  men  looked 
up  to  M.  Bellot,  although  a  foreigner,  as  a 
min  they  were  always  ready  to  follow ;  and 
Hcb  an  example  of  muttitu  confidence  and 
friendly  anion  ought  never  to  be  forgot  by 
both  nations. 

He  Phcenix,  Captain  Inglefield,  which 
bis  happily  reached  onr  own  shores,  had 
•iw  its  share  of  disasters.  Being  with  its 
ctHuort,  the  Breadalbane,  off  Cape  Riley,  on 
the  20th  of  August — a  day  which  is  noticed 
bj  Captain  Pullen,  of  the  North  Star,  lying 
U  ttie  time  off  Beechey  Island,  aa  one  of  ex- 
Meding  hoisteronsneas — the  ice  closing  obii- 
Stdboihshipsloquittbe  cape  before  midnight, 
uil,  endeavoring  to  push  the  ships  into  a 
i^bt  in  the  land  floe,  the  Phctnix  touched 
tbe  ground,  but  came  off  again  immedialely, 
*itbont  damage.  The  whole  night  was  spent 
ID  itmggling  to  get  the  ships  into  a  place  of 
Hcarity,  but  the  ice  drove  both  vessels  fast 
lothe  westward,  when,  at  8.30  a.m.  of  the 
Slat  of  August,  the  ice  closing  all  round, 
both  vessels  were  secured  to  a  floe  edge, 
bst  with  steam  ready  to  push  through  the 
inut  the  iee  should  looaen. 
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8h<MtIy,  however,  a  rapid  run  of  the  outer 
floe  to  the  westward  placed  the  Pkaenix  in 
the  most  perilous  position.  Captain  Ingle- 
field ordered  the  hands  to  be  turned  up,  not 
that  aught  could  be  done,  but  to  be  ready, 
in  case  of  the  worst,  to  provide  for  their 
safety ;  the  ice,  however,  easing  off,  having 
severely  nipped  this  vessel,  passed  astern  to 
the  Breadalbane,  which  ship  either  received 
the  pressure  less  favorably,  or  was  lesa 
equal  lo  the  emergency,  for  it  passed  through 
ber  starboard  bow,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  she  sank  in  thirty  fathoms  of  ivaier, 
giving  the  people  barely  time  to  save  them- 
selves, and  leaving  ibe  wreck  of  a  boat 
only  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  ice  had 
closed  over  her.  Anticipating  such  a  catas- 
trophe, Captwn  Inglefield  says  he  got  over 
the  Btern  of  the  Phcenix  as  soon  aa  the 
transport  was  struck,  and  was  beside  her 
when  she  filled  ;  and  he  unhesitatingly  states 
that  no  human  power  could  have  saved  ber. 
Fortunately  nearly  the  whole  oflhe  Govern- 
ment stores  bad  been  landed. 

Having  taken  on  board  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  every  precaution  was  used  with  regard 
lo  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's  steam-vessel ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  August  that  they  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  a  safe  position  in  Erebus  and  Terror 
Bay,  where  the  ship  was  again  secured  to 
the  land  floe. 

Captain  Inglefield  describes  himself  as 
having  obtained  information  on  his  way  home 
of  the  existence  of  a  most  productive  coal- 
mine, at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  Danish  settlement  of  Lie vely  Disco.  Th« 
importance  of  such  a  discovery  cannot  be 
ever-estimated,  With  this  we  must  conclude 
our  notice  of  these  recent  brilliant  discove- 
ries ;  hut  we  shall  wait  for  further  details,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  the  fate  of  ber 
Majesty's  ships  Enterprise,  Captain  Collinson, 
and  the  Inveitigator  and  its  gallant  crew, 
with  anxious  interest.  As  it  is,  the  record 
of  the  doings  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  priva- 
tions of  her  crew,  as  well  aa  of  the  explo- 
rations of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  his  assist- 
ants, will  add  some  moat  remarkable  and 
heart-stirring  pages  to  the  now  long  annals 
of  progress  in  Arctic  discovery  and  research. 
Alas,  that  we  cannot  also  say  of  succor  to 
the  long-lost  expedition  I  All  the  chances 
are  increased  by  the  negative  results  obtained 
by  Captain  M'Clure,  that  that  expedition 
entered  into  the  Polar  Sea  by  Wellington 
Channel ;  and  the  habitations  discovered  on 
the  shores  of  that  sea  by  Sir  Edward  Beloher 
might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  continuatioa 
of  the  traces  discovered  at  Beecfaey  Island. 
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From  Hogg's    Inttmetor 


HU6HMILLER. 


Hugh   Uilleb  is   a   good  specioQen    of 
ibe  self-asserting,  self-educating,  individual 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century:  old  Time 
will  say  to  the  centuries  yet  to  come,  It  was 
in  the  nineteenth  century  I  began  to  produce 
Hugh   Millers.     Other    ages,   indeed,  pro- 
duced such,  but  it  was  exceptionally ;  the 
man  who  rests  on  the  basis  of  his  manhood, 
independent,  yet  not  alone — in  the  isolation 
of  freedom,  yet  in  the  union  of  sympathy — 
is,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  of  other 
times — from  the  feudal   man,  for  instance, 
— characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
Arnold  held  that  the  very  idea  of  chivalry 
was  false  and   dishonoring:  it  merged,  he 
would  have  said,  individual  inferionty  and 
individual    superiority    in     the    recognized 
transmitted  inferiority  of  one  class,  and  the 
recognized   transmitted  superiority  of  ano- 
ther;  it  destroyed,  on   the  one  hand,  the 
strength  and  nobleness  of  individual  manhood 
— on  the  other,  the  majesty  of  law.     Arnold 
possessed  not  a  sufficient  power  of  what  we 
may  call  dramatic  sympathy — of  that  sympa- 
thy which  made  Shakspeare  a  citizen  of  every 
realm,  and  ah  inmate,  one  might  say,  of  every 
heart — to  enable  him  fully  to  appreciate  and 
heartily  admire  chivalry,  as  playing  its  part 
and  performing  its  task  in  the  course  and 
evolution  of  human  history ;   yet  his  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
man  is  in  essence  different  from,  and  nobler 
than,  that  of  chivalry,  and  the  proclamation 
and  protest  of  his  life,  that  the  latter  should 
now  be  swept  into  the  darkness  of  the  past, 
were  worthy  of  the  practical  Christian  philo- 
sopher, and  the  wide-awake  modern  man. 
"We  are  far  enough  yet  from  a  society  con- 
stituted on  the  Christian  idea ;  but  the  feudal 
idea  of  transmitted  inferiority  and  superiority 
of  classes  we  have  left  behind  us;  and  in 
whatever  form   its  reestablish ment  is  pro- 
posed, whether  social  or  ecclesiastical,  such 
proposal  deserves  not  so  much  as  a  hearing 
from  men.     A  man  for  the  future  must  stand 
or  fall  by  what  he  is  in  himself.     Even 
within  sixty  years,  we  have  made  considera- 
If/e  Advances  here.     There  was  something  of 


the  luxury  of  a  proud  condescension  in  the 
reception  of  Burns  by  Edinburgh  grandi- 
osity, at  the  close  of  last  century ;  a  certun 
8elf-sati86ed  complacence  in  the  smiling,  as  if 
it  was  peculiarly  beautiful  and  praiseworthy 
in  such  fine  and  lofty  people  to  encourage  the 
really  entertaining  and  talented  ploughman-^ 
a  certain  patronage  of  their  king.  Alexander 
Smith,  whose  origin  seems  to  have  been 
about  as  humble  as  that  of  Bums,  and  who 
has  come  only  some  sixty  years  after  him, 
finds  a  strong  figure  in  the  loathing  with 
which  he  would  spurn  "  a  rich  man's  dole," 
whether,  doubtless,  of  condescending  pa- 
tronage or  of  hard  cash ;  Tennyson,  whose 
poems  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  most  refined 
and  cultured  society,  yet  sees  that  chivalry  is 
in  the  past — 

"  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent. 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent." 

The  duke  who  would  come  condescendingly 
to  patronize  Hu^h  Miller,  and  honor  him  by 
taking  his  hand,  would  be  simply  laughea 
at.      Whatever  our   faults   and   failings  at 
present,  we  will  maintain  against  all  comers, 
that,  in  our  poor  century,  a  man^s  worth  is 
sui'er   of    recognition,  a  man   stands   more 
firmly  and  more  independently  on  the  pedes- 
tal of  his  individuality,  than  was  ever  the 
case  before.     And  no  man  is  in  this  more 
boldly  or  definitely  characteristic  of  his  time 
than  Hugh  Miller ;  in  the  firm,  deliberate 
planting   of  his  heavy  step,  in   the  quiet, 
wide-open  determination  of  his  eye,  in  the ', 
unagitated,  unaffected,  self-relying  dignity.oi 
his  whole  gait  and  deportment,  we  see  the 
man  who  feels  that,  whatever  his  origin,  -))& 
may,  without  pride  or  presumption,  measure 
himself  simply  by  the   nineteenth   century ' 
standard — the  manhood — and  so  look  every 
one,  of  what,  station   soever,  fairly  in   tlie  •; 
face.  ' 

Hugh  Miller,  too,  is  peculiarly  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  his  education  :  in  his  cul- 
ture and  attainment,  he  embodies  certain 
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ficU  Ifaat  proDaiDently  clutraoterize  oar  era.  | 
lliomas    Carljle    etiancUtea   what   m&y  in 
general  terms  be  styled  the  modern  farmnla  | 
of  olaca^on  in  these  trords: — "The  grand 
result  of  schooling  is  &  mind  with  just  rision 
to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do :  the  grand 
■choolmaster  is  Practice."     In  edaeation,  the 
error  which  of  all  others  is  always  and  indn- 
bitably  fatal,  is  to  lose  sight  of  Ibe  great 
lime-curreDt — to  miss,  as  has  been  said,  the 
lime  of  day ;  to  sit,  for  instance,  in  solemn 
tonclave  in  tho  mystic   atmosphere  of  the 
Past,  and  there,  while  the  Present  is  sweep- 
ing by  on  his  fire-steeds,  their  white  manes 
streaming  in  the  wind,  evoke  some  laliamanic 
formnla  like  that  of  Apostolic   Sncceasion, 
some  troubled  ghost  like  Puseyism,  to  rege- 
nerate the  world.     This  is  contrary  to  the 
feniua  of  the  time ;  its   hour   has   struck, 
owerer  long  its  deslruc^n  may  be  deferred ; 
the  present  and  the  practical  are  the  watch- 
vrords  of  our  century.     Let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined that  we  undervalue  the  study  and  the 
underatanding  of  the  past :  we  know  that 
every  thing  done  in  the  past  ages  has  been 
done  for  the  man  who  can  now  seize  and  nse 
it ;  we  deem  the  past  a  great,  erer- ascending 
pyramid,    to   which    every   generation   has 
added  a  layer  or  stratum,  and  from  the  top 
of  which  each  generation,  as  it  emerges  into 
the  light  of  the  present,  may  see  farther  than 
ita  predecessors ;  we  merely  expoae  the  error 
of  entering  that  pyramid,  to  ^rope  among  its 
mummies  and   hieroglyphs   in    the   ancient 
darkness,  without  ag^n  emerging,  and  mak- 
ing it  ft  station  of  prospect.     Hugh  Miller's 
edaeation  is  of  the    ninetcealh  century,  in 
that  it  hns  been  almost  entirely  that  of  prac- 
tice, using  the  word  in  a  wide  sense  ;  what 
he  knows  of  books,  he  has  obtained  from  no 
teachers   save  a   strong  sympathy,  and   a 
ttrong  faculty,  and  a  large  capacity;  what 
he  knows  of  action  and  of  men,  be  has  gained 
in  the  quarry,  and  the  bank,  and  the  print- 
ii^-office,  and  the  general  jostling  of  exist- 
ence ;  what  he  knows  of  the  world  beneath 
tim,  the  empire  of  physical  science,  ho  has 
Eused  mainly  by  a  most  piercing  eye,  and  a 
OKtcnriouB  brain,  that  prompted  him  toloob, 
■ad  enabled  him  to  see,  and  fitted  him  to 
wiaember.     This    is    the  culture  which  has 
>ude  bim  what  he  is,  both  as  a  man  of  sci- 
<Me,  and  aa  a  practical  guide,  and,  so  far, 
gmemor,  among   men.     In   each    of  these 
capacities  we  shall  briefly  survey  him. 

Ad  intensely  acute,  yet  comprehensive  and 
uniting  facnity  of  observation,  ia  the  first 
grand  mental  characteristic  of  Hugh  Miller  : 
tks  second  is  a  wann  and  keen  sympathy, 


which,  be  it  observed,  demanded  always  that, 
as  it  were,  ita  eyes  should  be  open,  that  it 
should  see  what  it  was  about.  These  two, 
nurtured  and  disciplined  by  many  add  varied 
Qnences,  explain  his  intellectual  attainmenta 
id  achievements ;  they  show  us  also  their 
limit-,  we  consider  it  unoecassary  to  give 
separate  prominence  to  hia  imagination, 
deeming  it,  aa  we  do,  of  subordinate  import- 
in  his  mind,  and  requiring,  to  explain 
the  facta  of  the  ease,  no  more  than  a  clear, 
calm,  open  eye,  and  a  large,  warm  heart. 
It  waa  the  fir^t  which  fitted  biro  to  he  the 
explorer  of  the  old  red  sandstone ;  it  was 
the  second,  characterised  as  it  is,  which  pre- 
vented its  msatering  the  language  of  anti- 
quity :  in  their  union  and  modification  they 
have  made  him  what  he  is  both  in  science 
and  in  action.  Our  first  glance  shall  be  di- 
rected to  his  scientific  capocity. 

In  the  autobiographic  work  which  he  is  at 
present  publishing,  and  of  which  we  shall 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  ere  we  conclude, 
we  meet  with  the  following  telling  little 
glimpse  into  hie  childish  life  : — 

"  I  have  my  golden  memories,  too,  of  8|i]endid 
toys  that  he  [his  father]  used  to  bring  home  with 
Jiim — amonfr  the  rest,  of  a  matfniScsnt  fonr- 
wheeled  wa)[on  of  painted  tin,  oraw;!  by  four 
wooden  horses  and  a  strinir;  and  of  getting  it 
into  a  qniel  comer,  immediately  on  its  being  de- 
livered over  to  me,  and  lliere  breakine  up  evei^ 
wheel  and  borne,  and  the  vehicle  il°elf,into  their 
orifEiaal  bits,  until  not  two  of  the  pieces  were  left 
■dAinn  together ;  further,  I  ttill  remember  my 
dliappointment  at  nni  findini;  something'  cnrioua 
within  at  least  the  horuea  and  the  wheels,'' &e. 

Here  was  certainly  a  young  roijn  of  scien- 
tific curiosity ;  precisely  the  same  curiosity 

which  sent  him  to  dissect  his  wooden  horses 
impelled  him,  in  other  years,  to  search  for 
the  pterichthys  and  coccosteus,  and  lighted 
his  eye  with  inquisitive  wonder,  when  first 
he  struck  open  their  stony  loiphs. 

In  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  we  have 
an  account  of  his  first  determining  attraction 
to  geology,  and,  as  the  passage  is  remarkably 
characteristic,  we  shall  quote  a  large  part  of 
it.  His  life  as  a  mason  bad  commenced  on 
the  day  previous  to  that  of  which  he  speaks: 

"  All  the  workmen  resled  at  midday,  and  1 
went  to  enjoy  my  half-hour  nione  on  a  mossy 
knoll  in  the  nei|[hborine  wood,  which  commands 
ihrongh  the  trees  a  wide  prospect  of  the  bay  and 
the  opposite  shore.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  on 
the  water,  nor  a  cloud  in  ibe  sky,  and  the  brancho* 
were  as  moveless  in  the  calm  as  if  tliey  had  been 
traced  on  canvas.  Ben  Wyvis  rose  to  the  wt^ 
white  with  Ibe  ^el  wTVBfLftVei  ««>•«%  q^  w6«r» 
and  as  ahatply  de6ue4  to  ft*  t\«B.ta-'wsiw»P««o^ 
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ir  nil  it*  luniiy  Klopea  and  blna  retiring  hollowi 
had  been  clii^elled  in  marble.  A  line  of  snow 
nn  along  tlia  opposite  hillB  ;  all  above  wtui  white, 
and  all  below  was  purple.  ...  1  returned  to  the 
quarry,  convinced  that  a  very  exquiiiitfl  pleasure 
may  be  a  very  cheap  ,(iiie,  and  that  the  budicst 
employcnenls  may  altord  IciEure  enonrh  to  enjoy 
it.  The  (r'"'P"w'^^''  had  loosened  a  large  mass 
in  one  of  (be  inferior  etrata,  and  our  first  employ- 
ment, on  Tcsninincr  oar  labors,  was  to  raise  it  from 
iU  bed.  I  afsiiited  the  otber  workmen  in  placing- 
it  on  edge,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  platform  on  which  it  had  rested.  The 
entire  surface  was  ridged  and  furrowed  like  a 
bank  of  sand  that  had  been  left  by  the'  tide  an 
hour  before.  I  could  trace  every  bend  and  curva- 
ture, every  cross  hollow  and  counter  ridge  of  the 
corresprndin;  phenomenon  ;  for  the  resemblance 
was  no  half  resemblance — it  was  the  thing  itself, 
and  I  had  observed  it  a  hnndred  and  a  hundred 
times  when  sailinw  my  liule  schooner  in  the  shal- 
lows left  by  the  ebb.  Sut  what  bad  become  of 
the  waves  that  had  thus  fretted  the  solid  rock,  or 
of  what  element  had  tbe;  been  composed  I  I  felt 
as  completely  at  fault  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  on 
his  discovering  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  on  the 
Band.  Tho  evening  furnished  me  with  still  fur- 
ther cause  of  wonder.  Ws  raised  another  block 
Jn  a  difTerenl  part  of  tho  quarry,  and  found  that 
the  area  of  a  circulor  depression  in  (he  stratum 
below  was  broken  and  flawed  in  every  direction, 
■B  if  it  had  been  the  bottom  of  a  pool  recently 
dried  up,  which  had  sbrunk  and  split  in  the  hard- 
ening. Several  large  atones  came  rolling  down 
from  the  diluvium  in  (lie  course  of  the  aRcrnoon. 
They  were  of  dlllhrent  qualities  from  the  sand- 
atone  below,and  from  one  another ;  and  what  was 
more  wonderful  still,  they  were  all  rounded  and 
water-worn  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  about  in 
the  sea,  or  iho  bed  of  a  river,  for  hundreds  of 
year«.  There  could  not,  surely,  be 
elusive  proof  that  the  bank  which  had  enclosed 
them  so  long  could  not  have  been  created  on  the 
rock  on  which  it  rested.  No  workman  ever 
manufacliirezi  a  half-worn  article,  and  the  atones 
were  nil  half  worn !  And  if  not  the  bank,  why. 
tlien,  the  sandstone  underneath  1  I  was  lost  id 
conjecture,  and  found  tliat  I  had  food  enoujih  for 
ihonght  that  evening,  without  once  thinking  of 
the  unhappinCBS  of  a  life  of  labor." 

Such  WAS  tho  commencemenl;  this  whs  tbt' 
course,  so  to  speak,  of  study : — 

"  Sly  curioaiiy,  once  fully  awakened,  remained 

awakt^,  iind  my  opportunitiles  of  gratifying  i(  havr 
been  tolorably  ample.  I  havo  been  an  explorer  oi 
cavea  end  ravines — a  loiterer  along  sea-shores — 
a  climber  among  rocks — a  laborer  in'qiiarries. 
My  profeMicn  was  a  wandering  one.  1  remem- 
ber passing  direct,  on  one  occasion,  from  the  wild 
western  coai^l  of  Ross-shire,  where  the  old  reil 
sandelone  leans  at  a  high  angle  against  tho  pre- 
vailing quartz  rock  of  the  district,  to  where,  on 
the  southern  skirts  of  Mid-Lotliian,  the  mountain 
limeatone  rises  amid  the  coal.  I  have  resided  one 
teaaoB  on  a  jaiaed  beach  of  tbe  Uora;  Frith.    I 
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have  spent  the  seaaoa  immediately  following  amid 

[he  ancinnt  granites  and  contorted  schists  of  the 
central  Highlands.  In  the  north  I  have  laid  opon 
liy  thoosands  the  shells  and  lignilea  of  the  oolite ; 
in  the  south  I  have  disinterred  from  their  matricee 
iif  stone  or  of  shell  the  huge  reeda  and  tree  fenw 
of  the  carboniferous  perioi" 

That  cotnpany  of  qunrrymen  on  tbe  banks 
<}f  the  Cromarty  Fnlh,  on  that  fine  spring 
morning,  had  beeo  &  sight  worth  seeing. 
Nothing,  probably,  would  have  struck  us  aG 
we  marked  the  grout)  going  out  in  tbe  morn- 
ing ;  nothing  would  nave  arrested  our  atten- 
lion  in  the  somewhat  lank,  bushy-beaded, 
quiet- looking  lad,  who  worked  bard,  but 
who  seemed  somewhat  of  a  novice,  aa  we 
watched  them  at  their  toil :  but  when  we 
observed,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  that  while  the 
others  went  to  lounge,  or  smoke,  or  doze,  ibis 
young  man  found  bis  rest  and  pleasure  ia 
gaiing  upon  that  sublime  panorama,  where, 
in  tbe  west,  the  proud  Wyvis  presides  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  glassy  fritb  lies  lake- 
like  at  bis  feet,  reminding  us  of  tbe  fine  lines 
in  which  an  American  poet  describes  a  great 
mountain,  tbat  looks  down  in  the  pnde  of  a 
monarch — 

"  While  far  below  the  lake  in  bridal  rest 
Sleeps  with  bis  glorious  picture  on  her  breast ;" — 

when  we  observed  tbat  his  eye  brightened 

with  the  glow  of  pure  delight,  and  continued 
to  rest  on  the  scene  until  every  feature  was 
pencilled  out  and  hung  in  the  hall  of  mem- 
ory, we  might  have  begun  to  suspect  tbat 

there  was  something  unusual  in  this  mason; 


finer  threads  of  sympathy  which  draw  her 
favored  child  awap-  from  the  crowd  to  her 
own  breast:  we  might  have  ventured  to  pre- 
dict that  the  man  ^fore  us  would  not  die  in 
his  present  capacity.  And  then,  when  we 
returned  with  him  to  tbe  quurry,  and  noted 
that,  while  tho  others  who  toiled  with  hint, 
as  they  turned  up  stone  after  stone,  found  no 
sermons  therein  for  them,  and  ftlt  no  ques- 
tionings arise  in  their  minds,  his  eyes  kindled 
with  tho  quick,  piercing  gleum  of  curiosity, 
and  he  could  not  resist  tbe  impulse  to  ques- 
tion, and  eicamine,  and  infer  ;  we  might  agtun 
have  ventured  to  afGrm,  that  nature  had  here 
a  son  who  would  one  day  know  her  well,  and 
perhaps  reveal  ber  to  men. 

We  of  course  cannot  follow  Hugh  Uiller 
through  the  various  geologic  provinces  which 
be  has  conquered  and  shaped  into  an  empire 
for  himself,  and  from  wbicb,  as  from  a  citadel. 
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in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  floats  tbe  bao- 
ner  of  his  fame.  This  last  is  too  simply  a 
fact  and  loo  little  a  metaphor  to  require  any 
proof.  He  is  recognized  by  all  as  a  very 
saccessful  explorer  in  a  field  formerly  little 
known ;  he  takes  a  broad  philosophic  glance 
over  the  whole  domain  of  geology ;  and  the 
engaging  clearness  and  beauty  of  his  de- 
scription have  made  his  peculiar  field  a  spe- 
cial favorite  with  geologists.  To  detail  his 
discoveries  were  inconsistent  with  the  limits 
of  this  paper ;  but  the  style  in  which  he  has 
given  them  to  the.  world,  as  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  the  time,  demand  notice. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  complimented  Hugh 
Miller's  style  in  terms  that  must  astODish, 
from  their  unmeasured  enthusiasm  : — ''  He," 
we  are  informed  by  himself,  **  would  give  his 
left  hand  to  possess  such  powers  of  descrip- 
tion as  this  man,"  and,  recollecting  the  staid 
and  prosaic  habits  of  professors  in  general, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  must  have  been 
very  much  struck  indeed.  The  scientific 
doctor  had  certainly  reason,  although  per- 
haps not  quite  sufficient  measure,  in  his 
avowal.  Hugh  Miller's  style  is  one  of  very 
rare  excellence.  Easy,  fluent,  and  express- 
ive, it  adapts  itself  like  a  silken  shawl  to 
every  swell,  and  motion,  and  waving  curve 
of  his  subject ;  it  is  graphic  yet  Dot  extrava- 
gant, strong  without  vociferation,  measured 
yet  not  formal ;  it  is  the  soft  flow  and  easy 
cadence  which  marked  the  best  distinctive 
styles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  stubborned 
with  a  little  of  the  sterner  music  of  the  nine- 
teenth. 

It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  styles  which 
are  our  first-class  favorites.  We  must  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  echo  the  almost  univer- 
sally-received canon  of  English  style,  that 
it  should  be  extremely  Saxon ;  we  rather 
hold  that  the  Saxon  may  be  trusted  pretty 
generally  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  that 
mass,  and  majesty,  and  power,  and  deep 
rhythmic  cadence  are  generally  secured  by 
an  infusion  of  the  Latin  element.  The  grand- 
est prose  styles  in  the  language  have  been 
cased  in  the  Roman  armor.  "  The  cathe- 
dral music  of  Milton"  was  tone^  by  the  classic 
tongues;  Johnson  certainly  went  to  an  un- 
natural excess,  yet  the  power  exercised  by 
his  style,  when  he  used  it,  must  never  be 
overlooked ;  Burke  was  a  classical  scholar ; 
so,  with  emphasis,  was  Gibbon ;  De  Quincey, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Macaulay,  the  most 
wonderful  stylists  of  our  day,  are  all  imbued 
with  the  ancient  languages.  We  shall  not 
say  that  this  element  is  absolutely  necessary 
to   an  English  style  of  the  highest  order ; 


but  the  foregoing  instances,  together  with 
the  fact,  that  a  very  important  component  of 
our  langruage — a  component  which  embraces 
more  than  mere  words,  and  must  have  in- 
fluenced the  very  idiom  of  the  tongue — is 
derived  from  antiquity,  may  be  suflicient 
excuse  for  us  when  we  say,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive Hugh  Miller's  style  to  have  gained  in 
stateliness  and  in  range,  had  he  become  in 
earlier  days  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  subjects,  a  simple  Saxon 
style,  of  the  Bunyan  or  Goldsmith  type, 
suffices ;  a  good  Saxon  style  is  as  superior  to 
a  bad  Latin  style,  as  that  of  Goldsmith  was 
to  that  of  Johnson ;  but  in  the  highest  flights 
of  an  author — and  Hugh  Miller  has  thought 
to  sustain  him  in  tbe  loftiest  linguistic  flights 
— one  floats  best  on  the  strong  pinions  of 
Latin.  We  very  strongly  regret  that  Hugh 
Miller  neglected  Latin  in  his  boyhood,  and 
that  he  can  even  for  a  moment  imagine  that» 
because  he  knows  the  elegant  modern  Meta- 
morphosis, Pope's  ''  Iliad,"  he  has  breathed 
the  wild  mountain  atmosphere  of  Homer's. 
But  let  no  one  imagine  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider his  style  one  of  sterling  excellence ;  we 
deem  it  one  of  those  styles  which  can  belong 
only  to  men  of  genius ;  it  is  a  rich,  clear, 
pictorial  style,  which  casts  fascination  over 
the  old  armor  of  the  pterichthys,  and  shows 
us  a  whole  county  or  country  in  its  grand 
physiognomic  points,  and  robed  in  its  own 
scientific  beauty,  at  one  view. 

In  a  late  paper,  in  this  magazine,  upon 
Mr.  Ruskin,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  of  his  having  formed  a  union  between 
science  and  poetry ;  and  allusions  were  made 
to  the  subject  of  these  paragraphs,  as  if  he 
were  in  some  way  associated,  though  of  course 
unconsciously,  in  the  work.  Description  of 
nature  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  gen- 
eral description;  poetical  it  may  be ;  beauti- 
ful, if  it  can,  it  may  be,  but  scientifically 
correct  it  must  be.  Ruskin  started  from 
beauty ;  he  looked  over  nature  for  the  beauti- 
ful ;  were  scientific  accuracy  inconsistent  with 
beauty,  he  would  have  discarded  scientific 
accuracy,  and  wrapt  himself  in  the  garb  of 
fantasy.  But,  as  he  looked  over  the  world 
through  the  glass  of  science,  he  discerned, 
as  he  believed,  that  the  beauty  revealed  was 
greater  than  that  of  fantasy  or  fiction ;  that 
science  was  the  handmaid  of  beauty,  and 
that  imagination  looked  on  her  with  a  smile. 
Hugh  Miller  started  from  the  side  of  science. 
He  sought  for,  he  described,  bare  truth ;  he 
wished,  primarily,  to  know  what  the  world 
was,  without  any  postulate  in  behalf  of  beauty; 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked ;  he  followed 
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the  liqes  and  remembered  the  colors;  he 
brought  them  to  his  page,  and,  lo,  the  result 
was  beauty  I  Ruskin  went  with  poetry  to 
meet  science:  Miller  went  with  science  to 
meet  poetry.  Ruskin's  imagination  is  of 
grander  sweep  and  more  brilliant  hue  than 
Miller's  ;  but  Miller's  eye  is  calmer,  and  we 
think  even  more  minutely  accurate  in  its  com- 
prehension than  Ruskin's.  Both  are  scientific 
painters  of  nature. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  survey  Hugh 
Miller  as  a  guide  and  teacher  of  his  age ;  as 
a  roan  of  action  and  influence;  as  a  practical 
man;     There   are   regions  of    serene,  inex- 
pressible beauty  where  Ruskin  soars  alone, 
and  into  which  Miller  does  not  come;  but 
on  the  practical  side  Miller  has  the  advan- 
tage: to  use  a  couple  of  Richter's  incom- 
parable antithetic    metaphors,   Ruskin  has 
the  finer  wings  for  the  ether^  Miller  hns  the 
stronger  boots  for  the  paving-stones.     Not 
that  Ruskin's  influence  is  unavailing,  even 
when  tried  by  the  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 
utilitarian   standard ;   you  do  not  say   the 
clouds  are  useless  because  the  corn  does  not 
grow  upon  them,  but  upon  the  valleys  they 
fertilize  ;  say  not  that,  when  such  as  Ruskin 
lead  men,  by  the  very  contemplation  of  their 
nobleness,  to  purity  of  life  and  manly  gen- 
tleness of    emotion,  and   so   spread   health 
through  the  whole  social  svstem,  they  are 
unpractical.     But  this  last  is  the  distinctive 
task  of  men  who  live  in  the  regions  of  the 
ideal ;  and  it  is  not  well  when  they  abandon 
it.     Their  characteristic  is,  that  they  do  not 
constantly  and  accurately  perceive  the  boun- 
daries  between  the  possible  and  the  real- 
izable, the  ideal  and  the  actual ;  that  limit 
and   line   of   separation  which   Mackintosh 
defined  in  his   beautiful  and  rightly  philo- 
sophic letter  of  consolation  to  Hall.     They 
always  forget  that  maxim  of  Hesiod's,  which 
Arnold    knew  well,  although   he   at  times 
seemed  to  forget  it,  *'  He  is  a  fool  who  does 
not  know  how  much  better  the  half  is  than 
the  whole."  They  are  for  reforming  churches 
and  commonwealths  in  the  easy  wholesale 
way   of    precept  and   proclamation.      The 
man  of    action,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
what  portion  of  the  ideal  will  actually  be 
received  by  men,  and  beaten  into  the  actual ; 
he   takes   the  half  very  thankfully ;    he  is 
glad  of  a  wall  though  it  is  not  marble,  and 
a  roof  though  it  is  not  gold. 

Hugh  Miller  is  a  man  of  action  by  birth, 
by  education,  by  profession.  He  is  come  of 
a  wild,  strong,  determined  kindred,  who 
seem  from  of  old  to  have  lived  a  life  of 
"  sturt  and  strife."  That  old  father  of  his— 


whose  portrait,  by  the  way,  is  in  itself  suflS- 
cient  to  impart  a  value  to  the  autobiographio 
chapters  now  publishing  —  was  as  tough» 
and  violent,  ana  withal  as  kindly,  as  an  old 
sea-king.     He  himself  has  little  of  the  ideal 
in  his  aspect ;  rugged,  shaggy,  burly,  like  a 
rough-hewn  statue  of  old   red  sandstone,* 
and  with  a  head  about  the  size  of  a  hat-box; 
not  like  Tbor  in  any  of  his  ideal  aspects,  but 
not  unlike  his  last  appearance  as  "  a  stran- 
ger, of  grave  eyes  and  aspect,  red  beard,  of 
stately-  robust  figure."      His  more  strictly 
practical  education  can  be  pretty  accurately 
defined.     Learning  in  all  things  rather  by 
the  eye  than  by  the  ear,  and  going  whither 
his  sympathies  led  him,  he  did  not,  when  a 
boy,   learn   very  much   in  school,  but  be 
learned  a  great  deal  out  of  it,  both  in  the 
playground  and  at  home.     He  commenced 
Latin:  but  he  found  nothing  to  attract  him 
in   the  first  pages  of  the  rudiments ;  they 
were  exceeding  dry,  and  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  their  becoming  alive  or  useful ;  he  felt  bis 
eyes  bandaged,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
mouth  to  receive  the  necessary  though  unpal- 
atable fare.     It  was  precisely  such  a  craving 
after  the  tangible  and  practical,  which  made 
Arnold,  when  a  boy,  refuse  to  master  quand- 
ties  and  accents,  and  other  little  philologie 
niceties,  and  turn  from  "words"  to  "  things;" 
but  Arnold  regretted  afterwards  his  refusal, 
and  Miller  may  still  more  regret  his  early 
aversion  to  the  Latin.     A  teacher  ought  to 
endeavor  by  his  skill  to  throw  an  interest 
around  the  barest  matters,  yet  it  must  ever 
be  recognized  as  an  indubitable  principle  in 
early  education,  that  the  pupil  is  to  receive 
much    blindfold,   without  either  liking    or 
understanding  it.     Both  for  the  culture  of 
facult) ,  and  to  fit  for  the  many  cases  in  life 
in  which  a  man  must  proceed  unfaltering, 
when  for  the  time  interest  flags,  and  even 
the  result  is  obscure  or  uncertain,  this  is  of 
capital  importance.   The  schoolmaster  under 
whom   Hugh  Miller  commenced  Latin,  ex- 
hibited, in   his   instance   at  least,  essential 
deficiency ;  he  neglected,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  awaken  the  boy's  determination  to  press 
through  a  difficulty,  or  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  lay  beyond  ;  he  failed,  on  the  other,  to 
exert  a  sufficient  authority  to  compel  accn- 
rate    preparation.       When    the    rudiments 
were  past,  and  the  class  arrived  at  transla- 
tion, Hugh  made  a  good  enough  figure ;  for 
the  teacher  used  to  read  the  English  of  the 
day's  lesson  in  the  morning,  to  the  boys  who 
were  to  be  examined  on  it  in  the  evening, 
and  the  keen  memory  of  the  child  enabled 
him  to  remember  it  all,  and  give  it  off  by  rote. 
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Now  we  hold  it  absolutely  unassailable 
that  the  man,  be  he  whom  he  will,  that  has 
missed  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  in 
his  youth,  and  such  a  sympathizing,  thorough 
knowledge  as  can  be  won  only  by  a  study  of 
ancient  writers,  (we  had  almost  said  in  their 
native  language,)  has  missed  a  most  import- 
ant portion  of  that  education  which  is  now 
possible  for  a  man.  True  it  is,  that  we  have 
DOW  a  vast  and  noble  modem  literature; 
true  it  is,  that  the  mighty  ancients  had  a 
comparatively  contracted  literature  of  the 
past  to  master ;  true  it  is  that  the  man  who 
knows  a  few  modern  languages  and  modem 
history,  must  have  undergone  a  very  valu- 
able intellectual  training;  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
whose  statement  is  its  proof,  that  every  man 
is  the  "  heir  of  all  the  ages'*  behind  him ; 
that,  in  virtue  of  his  manhood  and  the  sym- 
pathy thereof,  he  is  connected  with  earliest 
times;  and  that  he  may  nourish  and  practise — 
b  one  word,  educate — ^his  mind,  by  a  sym- 
pathizing acquaintance  with  every  form  of 
national  and  individual  life,  and  every  master- 
piece of  mind,  which  the  centuries  behind 
him  can  show.  As  a  vast  armory  of 
weapons,  as  a  vast  gymnasium  for  exercisse, 
the  past  stands  open  to  every  man.  Educa- 
tion in  every  age  is  more  difficult  than  the 
education  of  that  preceding  it,  and  one  would 
8ay  must  occupy  more  time ;  yet  your  lite- 
rary boy,  of  little  more  than  twenty,  now 
takes  it  upon  him,  as  if  forsooth  he  were 
educated,  to  enlighten  the  world;  whereas 
Plato  was  more  than  as  many  years,  even 
after  attaining  manhood,  engaged  in  his 
education.  It  requires  something  heroic  in 
one  nowadays  to  make  him  resolve  that  he 
will  be  an  educated  man. 

But  if  Hugh  Miller  has  never  looked 
through  the  eyes  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  of 
Plato  and  Thucydides,  he  has  been  educated 
in  that  portion  of  culture  which  is  the  more 
essential,  and  which  is  the  more  distinctively 
characteristic  of  our  age.  With  an  open 
synipathy  and  a  quick  faculty,  he  mastered 
all  English  books  that  came  in  his  way  ;  he 
commenced  to  read  about  six,  and  to  form  a 
little  library  for  himself;  our  invaluable  nur- 
sery literature  and  heroes — the  ej)ic  Jack, 
the  travelled  Sinbad,  the  interesting  Cinder- 
ella, the  shifty  and  politic  Puss,  that  knew 
how  to  turn  boots  to  advantage — these,  or 
such  as  these,  awakened  his  young  facul- 
ties ;  Pope'^s  heroes  in  his  metamorphosis  of 
Homer's  "  Iliad"  came  next,  and  every  noble 
boy's  heart  is  stirred  by  their  fierce  and  fine- 
spoken  valor,  and  the.  clear  ringiog  melody 
io  which  it  is  set ;  the  "  Pilgrim^  Progress, 
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that  book  fur  the  nursery,  the  home,  the 
study,  and  the  death-bed,  followed ;  at  ten 
he  came  athwart  Blind  Harry's  **  Wallace,' 
and  some  time  afterwards,  Barbour's  "Bruce,' 
and  was  forthwith  and  for  ever  a  patriot  and 
a  Scotchman  to  the  finger-tips.  Duringall  this 
time  he  was  under  the  full  infiuence  of  Pres- 
byterian opinions  and  prepossessions  ;  besides 
that  his  eye  was  for  ever  open  upon  men  as 
upon  nature.  For  a  long  time  he  worked  for 
his  daily  bread  with  the  pick  or  the  trowel  in 
his  hand :  for  a  time  he  looked  and  learned 
in  a  bank ;  he  went  on  adding  to  his  book 
lore  until  a  proficient  in  British  history  and 
literature ;  he  became  a  contributor  to  maga- 
zines, a  writer  on  his  own  account,  and  lastly, 
one  of  the  untitled  and  uncrowned  rulers  of 
our  era — an  able  editor. 

The  able  editor,  as  we  rend  the  signs  of 
the  times,  is  an  interim  phenomenon,  who 
may  continue  for  we  know  not  how  many 
centuries,  but  yet  marks  a  great  CEonian 
change.  In  the  olden  time,  m  the  days  of 
Abbot  Sampson,  for  instance,  men  were  led 
blindfold  by  some  one  man  who  had  his  eye 
open ;  the  chief  saw  for  his  vassal,  and  led 
him  along,  unknowing  whither  he  went ;  the 
priest  saw  for  his  flock,  and  told  it  what  he 
chose,  and  was  believed ;  it  was,  in  Fichte's 
phraseology,  the  time  of  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  authority.  We  are  bound,  though 
not  by  any  way  of  Fichte's  excogitation, 
towards  his  consummating  condition  of  "free- 
dom in  consistence  with  reason."  Meanwhile, 
the  time  is  characterized  by  partial  submission 
and  partial  freedom  ;  the  great  mass  of  men 
judge  more,  know  more,  are  more  free  and  self- 
establibhed,  than  the  retainer  or  Papist  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  the  editor  still  thinks  much  for 
men  in  general,  and  men  submit  so  far  their 
thoughts  to  him ;  but  by  the  action  of  the 
newspaper  press  you  obtain  on  the  one  hand 
H  greater  amount  of  freedom  than  ever  be- 
longed to  the  mass  before,  and  on  the  other, 
a  higher  average  of  opinion  than,  unassisted 
by  newspapers,  men  would  form  for  them- 
selves. We  by  no  means  join  in  the  Carly- 
lian  sneer  at  the  able  editor.  If  we  experi- 
ence any  regret  in  contemplating  the  matter, 
it  is  that  men,  often  of  great  sagacity  and 
reach,  should  spend  their  strength  m  the 
"  continual  dropping"  of  editorial  work.  We 
sympathize  with  Hugh  Miller  in  these 
words : — "  I  remember  that  I  was  a  writer  ; 
that  it  was  my  business  to  write, — to  cast, 
day  after  day,  shavings  from  off  my  mind 
(the  figure  is  Cowper^) — that  went  rolling 
away,  crisp  and  dry,  among  the  vast  heap 
already  on  the  floor^  and  ^^t«  lo^^n^x  ^t&saiCA 
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heard  of,"  &c.  Yet  we  must  recollect  that 
it  is  every  man's  duty  to  lay  so  much  of  his 
heart's  blood  on  the  altar  of  his  time,  to 
speak  to  and  guide  his  own  generation,  even 
though  other  generations  hear  him  not ;  and 
that  now  more  than  heretofore,  we  must  be 
content  to  see  a  man  spreading  over  twenty 
year-*,  in  weekly  dispensings,  that  teaching 
whfch,  if  condensed  into  one  work — the  en- 
deavor of  twenty  years — might  have  lived 
for  twenty  centuries.  Miller  has  not  been 
thrown  away  as  an  editor.  Look  to  the 
columns  of  the  '*  Witness,"  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and  say  whether  he  has:  mete 
his  influence  over  men  for  that  time,  and  say 
whether  he  has;  look  at  the  Free  Church, 
and  say  whether  he  has  I 

Of  the  influences  which  have  added  to  the 
shaping  of  Hugh  Miller's  character  and 
work,  we  can  notice  at  any  length  only  the 
religious.  Presbyterianism  works  at  the  very 
heart  of  his  being  ;  it  makes  him  look  with 
Scotch  eyes  when  in  England  ;  and  made  him 
uphold  with  bold  determined  hand  the  blue 
banner,  when  assailed  in  Scotland.  But  there 
in  another  influence,  deeper  than  that  of  Pres- 
byterianism, which  has  shaped  his  character 
and  life.  In  his  mother's  cottage  was  that 
**  one  BOOK,  wherein  for  several  thousands 
of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light, 
and  an  interpreting  response  to  whatever  is 
deepest  in  him,"  and  which  is  still  the  Word 
of  God,  whatever  the  author  of  these  words 
may  think  :  in  Hugh  Miller*s  education,  the 
most  important  agent  of  all  was  the  Bible. 
And  this  leads  us  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  in  which  he  can  be  viewed 
— that  great  practical  aspect,  namely,  in  which 
he  unites  the  theologian  and  the  man  of 
science.  We  shall  introduce  our  remarks 
upon  him  in  this  capacity  by  a  quotation  from 
the  remarkable  chapter  which  closes  his 
**  Footprints  of  the  Creator  :" — 

The  first  idea  of  every  relip;ion  on  earth  which 
has  ariseu  out  of  what  may  be  termed  the  spiril- 
tial  instinctd  of  nian*3  nature,  is  thai  of  a  future 
state ;  the  second  idea  is,  that  in  this  Btato  men 
shall  exist  in  two  separate  classes — the  one  in  ad- 
vance of  their  present  condilion,  the  other  fjir  in 
the  rear  of  it.  It  is  on  these  two  (rrent  beliefs 
that  conscience  everywhere  finds  the  fulcrum 
from  which  it  acts  upon  the  conduct;  and  it  is 
wholly  inoperative  as  a  force  without  tliem. 
And  in  that  one  reiijy^ion  among  men  that,  instead 
of  retirincr,  like  the  pale  ghosts  of  the  others,  be- 
fore the  light  of  civilization,  brightens  and  ex- 
pands in  its  beams,  and  in  favor  of  whose  claim 
as  a  revelation  from  God  the  highest  philosophy 
hj^s  dechred,  we  find  these  two  master  ideas  oc- 

Ty/ng  a  etilJ  more  prominent  place  than  in  any 


1  of  those  merely  indigenous  religions  that  0priDg 
up  in  the  human  mind  of  themselves.  .  .  .  . 
There  is  not  in  all  revelation  a  single  doctrine 
which  we  fiud  oftener  or  more  clearly  enforced, 
than  that  there  shall  continue  to  exist,  through  the 
endless  cycles  of  the  future,  a  race  of  degraded 
men  and  of  degraded  angels.  Now  it  is  truly 
wonderful  how  thoroughly,  in  its  general  scope, 
the  revealed  pieces  on  to  the  geologic  record: 
We  know,  as  geologists,  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
fi^h  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  reptile — that 
the  dynasty  of  the  reptile  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  mammiferous  quadruped — and  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  mammiferous  quadruped  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  that  of  man,  as  man  now  exists — a  ores- 
ture  of  mixed  character,  and  subject,  in  all  condi- 
tions, to  wide  alternations  of  enjoyment  and  suf- 
fering. We  know,  furtlier — so  far,  at  least,  as 
we  have  yet  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  record 
— that  the  several  dynasties  were  introduced,  not 
in  their  lower,  but  in  their  higher  forms;  that  in 
each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  procession  the 
magnates  should  walk  first.  We  recognize  yel 
further  the  fact  of  degradation  specially  exempli- 
fied in  the  fish  and  the  reptile.  And  then,  passing 
on  to  the  rev'baled  record,  we  learn  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  man  in  the  mixed  state  and  character  is 
not  the  final  one,  but  that  there  is  to  be  yet 
another  creation,  or,  more  properly,  re-creation, 
known  theologically  as  the  Resurrection,  which 
shall  be  connected,  in  its  physical  componenti, 
by  bonds  of  mysterious  paternity,  with  the  dynasty 
which  now  reigns,  and  be  bound  to  it  mentally  by 
the  chain  of  identity,  conscious  and  actual ;  bot 
which,  in  all  that  constitutes  superiority,  shall  be 
as  vastly  its  superior,  as  the  dynasty  of  responsi- 
ble man  is  superior  to  even  the  lowest  of  the  pre- 
liminary dynasties.  We  are  further  taught,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  this  last  of  the  dynasties 
there  will  be  a  re-creation  of  not  only  elevated, 
but  al80  of  degraded  beinirs — a  re-creation  of  the 
hst.  We  are  tauglit  yet  further,  that  though  the 
present  dynasty  be  that  of  a  lapsed  race,  which 
at  their  first  introduction  were  placed  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  they  now  stand,  and 
sank  by  their  own  act,  it  was*  yet  part  of  the  origi- 
nal ('ci^ipn  from  the  beginning  of  all  things,  that 
they  should  occupy  tlio  existing  platform ;  and 
that  Redemption  is  thus  no  after-thought,  rendered 
necessiiry  by  the  fall,  but,  on  the  contrary,  part  of 
a  general  scheme,  for  which  provision  had  been 
made  from  the  beginning;  so  that  the  Divine 
Ma[),  through  whom  the  work  of  res-toration  has 
l)oen  efTcnted,  was  in  reality,  in  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Eternal,  what  he  is  designated  in 
the  remarkable  text,  "  ihe  Lamh  slain  from  the 
foundations  of  the  warld.^*  Slain  from  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  !  Could  the  as&erters  of  the 
^iony  science  a:«k  for  language  more  express  ? 
By  piecing  the  two  records  together,  that  revealed 
in  Scripture  and  that  revealeni  in  the  rocks — re- 
cords which,  however  widely  geologists  may 
mistake  the  one,  or  commentators  misunderstand 
the  other,  have  emanated  from  the  same  great 
Author — we  learn  that  in  slow  and  solemn  ma- 
jesty has  period  succeeded  period,  each  in  succes- 
sion ushering  in  a  higher  and  yet  higher  scene  of 
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existence ;  that  fish,  reptiles,  maoimiferous  qnad- 
nipeds,  have  reigned  in  turn ;  that  responsible 
nnan,  "  made  in  the  irnap^e  of  God,"  and  with  do- 
minion over  all  creatures,  ultimately  entered  into 
a  world  ripened  for  Itis  reception ;  but,  farther, 
that  this  paf^sin^r  scene,  in  which  he  forms  tlie 
prominent  figure,  is  not  the  final  one  in  the  long 
aeries,  but  merely  the  last  of  the  preliminary 
scenes  ;  and  that  that  period  to  which  the  by-gone 
ages,  incalculable  in  amount,  with  all  their  well- 
proportioned  gradations  of  being,  form  the  impos- 
ing vestibule,  shall  have  perfection  for  its  occu- 
Kant,  and  eternity  for  its  duration,  f  know  not 
ow  it  may  appear  to  others,  but,  for  ray  own  part, 
I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  lack 
of  proportion  in  the  series  of  being,  were  the  pe- 
riod of  perfect  and  glorified  humanity  abruptly 
connected,  without  the  introduction  of  an  inter- 
mediate creation  of  responsible  imperfection,  witli 
that  of  the  dying  irrpuponsible  brute.  That  scene 
of  things  in  which  God  became  Man,  and  sufFcr- 
ed,  MemSf  as  it  no  doubt  1%  a  necessary  link  to  the 
chain." 

The  theologian  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  have  to  know  and  ponder  such  passages 
as  this,  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  intimations 
they  read  him,  to  follow  conscientiously  the 
clew  they  put  into  his  hands.  The  seven- 
teenth century  is  known  among  the  centuries 
as  that  in  which  the  written  Word  of  God  was 
explored,  so  to  speak,  to  its  inmost  recess. 
We  say  not  the  work  was  finished ;  but,  of 
all  ages,  the  most  strictly  biblical,  that  which 
seemed  to  live  in  and  upon  the  simple  and 
separate  Bible,  was  the  seventeenth.  One 
great  task  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems 
to  be,  to  search  into  and  know  the  works  of 
God  ;  it  stands  distinguished  as  the  nge  of 
physical  science.  There  was  a  Certain  dan- 
ger that  theologians  should  forget  that  their 
'*  Gpd  made  the  world,"  and  that  therefore 
it  was  holy.  The  gaze  of  hallowed  ecstacy 
with  which  David  had  looked  from  the  bat- 
tlements of  Zion  upon  the  palm-crowned 
mountains  that  stood  around,  while  he  seized 
his  harp,  and  burst  into  a  song  of  praise  to 
his  God,  the  Maker,  seemed  to  have  darken- 
ed and  narrowed  into  a  cold,  critical,  peering 
look,  that  searched  for  flaws  in  creeds,  and 
glanced  rather  timorously  towards  the  moun- 
tains, as  if  it  might  turn  out  that  God  had 
not  made  them,  after  all.  As  must  ever  and 
universally  be  the  case,  partiality  was  error  ; 
a  certain  littleness  was  imparted  to  the  views 
of  the  physical  world,  as  a  piece  of  God's 
workmanship ;  a  certain  glory  was  taken  away 
from  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  oracle  of  the 
moral  world,  by  the  absence  of  that'  light 
which  they  were  fitted  to  cast  on  each  other. 
Such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Hugh 
Miller,  and  John  Pye  Smith,  and   others, 


have  essayed  to  show  the  inter-reflection  of 
light  and  glory  between  the  two,  and  the  day 
will  come  when  the  work  they  have  com- 
menced will  be  fully  accomplished.  Its  even 
partial  accomplishment  will  mark  our  cen- 
tury. As  it  is,  the  theologian  who  accepts 
the  facts  of  God's  workmanship  as  not  to  be 
disputed ;  as  facts  which,  if  once  well  proved, 
it  were  irreverent,  nay,  blasphemous,  to  deny, 
may  already,  we  think,  obtain  dim  but  glori- 
ous glimpses  into  far  regions  of  spiritual 
truth — into  the  destinies  of  man,  into  the  es- 
sentials of  judgment,  into  the  meaning  of 
death — which  the  lamp  of  science  faintly  in- 
dicates when  hung  over  the  Word  of  God. 
But  much  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  much  must 
be  acknowledged  to  lie  yet  unrevealed. 
Meanwhile  the  two  grand  perils  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  ignoble  fear,  and,  on  the  other, 
presumption.  The  man  who  looks  over  the 
moral  world,  and  discerns  that  it  is  an  inex- 
plicable chaos,  a  standardless  battle,  a  sick 
and  fevered  dream,  unless  God  has  spoken 
in  the  Bible,  may  surely  have  such  manlike 
trust  in  God  that  he  can  fearlessly  examine 
every  story  of  the  physical  dwelling  that 
He  made  for  him,  although,  for  the  present, 
God  does  not  reveal  to  him  how  its  apparent 
discrepancies  with  the  moral  fabric  He  has 
let  down  from  heaven  are  to  be  harmonized. 
Surely,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  talks 
in  the  fashionable  pagan  language  of  the  day 
of  "  the  gods,"  and  who  yet  must  see  these 
gods  preparing  this  earth  for  man,  with  much 
fuss  and  commotion,  and  then  sitting,  like  a 
set  of  fools,  to  see  the  great  game  of  blind- 
man  ^s-bufif  which  their  children  play,  and 
laugh  at  the  gropings  and  mistakes, — the 
man  who,  if  he  is  honest  and  bold,  and  un- 
hesitating in  discrowning  God  and  his  reli- 
gion, must  accept  as  the  correct  and  unexag- 
gcrated  scheme  of  world-history,  that  ghastly 
poem  of  Poe's,  in  which,  with  perfect  hon- 
esty from  his  point  of  view,  he  portrays  man, 
since  his  arrival  here,  as  running  after  phan- 
toms, of  which  the  central  phantom  is  merely 
the  most  phantasmal  of  all,  and  which  very 
appropriately  concludes  in  these  words  : — 

"  The  play  is  the  tragedy  Man, 
And  the  hero  the  cx)nqucror  Worm ;" 

this  man,  we  say,  might  surely  pause  ere  he 
declares  that  the  scientific  information  of 
yesterday  contradicts  the  alone  explaining 
theory  of  man's  existence.  Let  the  Chris- 
tian have  faith  in  God's  Word :  let  the  infidel 
tumble  his  moral  world  into  ruins ;  there  is 
not  the  aliffhtest  feat  oi  Vj^s  \.\ixs^\^%  '^ 
moral  ^orAd  mlo  t^vca.    "'^o^^  \TiSA€lk 
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Christians  are  always  thinking  God  is  "  such 
an  one''  as  themselves  ;  the  one  party  thinks 
it  has  got  the  Sun  of  the  moral  universe  fairly 
out,  the  other  takes  to  trembling  and  vocife- 
rating, and  holding  up  supplementary  rash- 
lights,  as  if  it  feared  the  Sun  was  going  out. 
Meanwhile  the  ages  roll  on,  and  the  mist  rolls 
off,  and  the  Sun  is  there  siill.  From  every 
new  elevation  of  science,  fear  it  not,  there 
will  be  a  wider  prospect  of  truth.  Just  now 
we  may  be  in  the  valley,  and  the  ocean  may 
be  shut  out  which  we  saw  clearly  from  the 
lower  hill  behind  us;  but  onwards!  when 
we  reach  the  top  of  this  other  hill  before  us, 
the  ocean  of  truth,  and  the  Sun  that  clothes 
it  all  in  gold,  will  be  seen  spreading  farther 
than  ever  before.  Hugh  Miller's  clear, 
strong  intellect,  fine  poetic  discernment  of 
nature's  all-pervading  analogies,  and  manly 
piety,  fit  him  well  to  pioneer  th*  scientific,  the 
c^smical  theology  of  the  latter  time. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Hugh  Miller's 
poetry,  and  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  His 
finest  poetry,  we  presume,  is  his  prose.  He 
would,  we  feel  assured,  agree  in  tnia  himself. 
We  go  on  to  mention  a  characteristic  which 
harmonizes  finely  with  the  general  strength 
of  his  nature,  and  which  seems  the  result  of 
thi^  in  combination  with  the  kindness  of  his 
heart :  we  mean  his  humor.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  most  important  or  engrossing  of  his 
qualities,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  genuine, 
and  remarkably  pleasing.  It  is  a  perception 
of  the  laughable  in  nature ;  of  those  weak- 
nesses which  are  not  sins,  those  incongruities 
which  do  not  hurt,  those  self-revelations 
which  oscillate  amusingly  between  the  ego- 
tism that  is  offensive  and  the  vanity  that  is 
despicable — of  all  those  things  which  were 
manifestly  intended  to  be  kept  in  check  by 
no  ruder  weapon  than  laughter,  and  which 
are  not  checked  absolutely,  because  laughter 
is  good  for  men  in  its  time.  Hugh  Miller's 
laugh  is  always  quiet  and  kindly  ;  never,  to 
our  knowledge,  cynical  and  contemptuous, 
save  when  some  real  iniquity  is  to  be  mocked 
into  air.  He  has  no  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  **  young-lady  passenger  of  forty,  or  there- 
abouts," who  took  her  seat  in  the  same  rail- 
way-can iage  with  him,  and  who  ^*  had  a 
bloom  of  red  in  her  cheeks  that  seemed  to 
have  been  just  a  little  assisted  by  art,  and  a 
bloom  of  red  in  her  nose  that  seemed  not  to 
have  been  assisted  by  art  at  all."  It  is 
merely  a  smile  of  hearty  geniality  which 
lights  his  features  as  he  encounters  two  of 
Shenstone's  nymphs  on  his  visit  to  the  Lea- 
sowes: — 

"  I  bad  read  Shenstone  early  enough  to  wonder 


what  sort  of  looking  people  his  Delias  and  Ce> 
ciiias  were ;  and  now,  ere  plunging  into  Uk 
richly-wooded  Leasowes,  I  had  got  hold  of  the 
right  idea.  The  two  naileresses  were  really  ver) 
pretty.  Cecilia,  a  rtiddy  blonde,  was  fabricat]D| 
tackete;  Delia,  a  bright-eye4  brunette,  engagec 
in  heading  a  double-double." 

Even  when  he  visits  St.  Paul's,  and  speakf 
thus,  he  is  in  the  best  humor,  for  all  tlie  dj' 
ness  of  his  laugh  : — 

**  It  is  comfortable  to  have  only  twopence  to  pa] 
fur  leave  to  walk  over  the  area  of  so  noUe  a  pile 
and  to  have  to  pay  the  twopence,  too,  to  sod 
grave,  clerical-looking  men  as  the  officials  at  tb< 
receipt  of  custom.    It  reminds  one  of  the  bl< 


ings  of  a  religious  establishoient  in  a  place  when 
otherwise  they  might  possibly  be  over]ooked> 
no  private  company  could  afford  to  build  sadi  ( 
pile  as  St.  Paul's,  and  then  show  it  for  two 
pences." 

But  perhaps,  of  all  we  can  say  in  praise  o 
Hugh  Miller,  the  highest  compliment,  al 
things  considered,  is  the  last  we  are  to  paj 
him.  It  is,  that  he  b  a  gentleman ;  that  h( 
is  truly  and  strictly  polite.  We  intend,  b) 
this,  very  high  praise  mdeed ;  true  politeneH 
we  consider  one  of  the  rarest  things.  Tlu 
word  has  been  variously  defined*  We  have 
heard  it  indicated  as  being  a  knowledge  d 
the  little  usages  of  society ;  such  Mfi  not  pour 
ing  tea  into  a  saucer,  not  8peaki|](g  in  com- 
pany without  an  introduction,  and  such  like, 
and  the  habit  of  strictly  and  naturally  con- 
forming  to  such.  This  requires  no  refuta- 
tion :  its  very  utterance,  on  the  principle  that 
in  speaking  of  a  thing  you  set  in  the  fore* 
ground  your  main  idea  regarding  it,  implies 
hopeless  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  polite- 


ness  :- 


"  The  cliurl  in  spirit,  however  he  veil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion^s  ^ake, 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 
At  seasons  through  the  gilded  pale. 


11 


True  politeness  may  be  met  in  the  hut  of  lh< 
Arab,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Turk,  in  th< 
cottage  of  the  Irishman,  and  is  ezcessivelj 
rare  in  ball-rooms.  It  is  independent  of  ac* 
cent  and  of  form  ;  it  is  one  uf  the  constan 
and  universal  noble  attributes  of  man,  wher 
ever  and  howsoever  developed.  It  has  beei 
defined  again,  '*  perfect  ease,  without  vulgar 
ity  or  affectation."  Here  manifestly  a  groii 
advance  is  made ;  one  half  of  puliteness  u 
correctly  defined.  Yet  we  think  there  it 
overlooked  that  part  of  politeness  which  re 
fers  to  others  bebides  one's  self ;  and  polite 
ness,  as  it  consists  wholly  in  a  certain  dealiof 
of  man  with  man,  must  include  both  partie 
in  its  reference.    The  truly  polite  man  is  no 
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merely  at  ease,  but  always  sets  you  at  ease. 
We  yenture  to  define  it  thus :  Politeness  is 
natural,  genial,  manly  deferetue,  without  hy- 
pocrisy, sycophancy,  or  obtrusion.     This,  we 
think,  is  at  once  sufficiently  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive.    It  excludes  a  great   many.      We 
c&not  agree  that  Johnson  was  polite  ;  that 
18,  if  politeness  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
nobleness,  and  courage,  and  even  kindness  of 
Ikeart ;  in  a  word,  from  every  thing  but  itself. 
Bums  was  polite,  when  jewelled  duchesses 
were  charmed  with  his  ways ;  Arnold  was 
polite,  when  the  poor  woman  felt  that  he 
treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  lady  ;  Chalmers 
was  polite,  when  every  old  woman  in  Mom- 
ingside  was  elated  and  delighted  with  his 
courteous  salute.     But  Johnson,  who  shut  a 
civil  man's  mouth  with,  "  Sir,  I  perceive  you 
are  a  vile  Whig,*'  who  ate  like  an  Esquimaux, 
who  deferred  so  far  to  his  friends,  that  they 
could  differ  from  him  only  in  a  round  robin, 
was  not  polite.     Politeness  is  the  last  touch, 
the  finishing  perfection  of  a  noble  character  ; 
it  IS  the  gold  on  the  spire,  the  sunlight  on 
the  cornfield,  the  smile  on  the   lip  of  the 
noble  knight  lowering  his  sword- point  to  his 
bdye-love;  it  results  only  from  the  truest 
balance  and  harmony  of  soul.     We  assert 
Hugh  Miller  to  possess  it.   A  duke  in  speak- 
mg  to  him  would  know  he  iras  speaking  to  a 
man  as  independent  as  himself ;  a  boy,  m  ex- 
pressing to  him  his  opinion,  would  feel  quite 
unabashed  and  easy,  from  his  genial  and  un- 
ostentatious deference.    He  has  been  accused 
of  egotism.     The  charge  is  a  serious  one ; 


fatal — ^if  it  can  be  substantiated  in  any  offen- 
sive degree — to  politeness.  And  let  it  be 
fairly  admitted  that  he  knows  his  name  is 
Hugh  Miller,  an^  that  he  has  a  colossal  head, 
and  that  he  once  was  a  mason  ;  his  foible  is 
probably  that  which  caused  Napoleon,  in  a 
company  of  kings,  to  commence  an  anecdote 
with,  **  When  1  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment of  La  Fdre."  But  we  cannot  think  it 
more  than  a  very  slight  foible  ;  a  manly  self- 
consciousness  somewhat  in  excess.  His  pre- 
sent autobiography  has  been  blamed  as  ego- 
tistic ;  we  think,  without  cause.  The  sketches 
appear  to  us  much  the  reverse.  They  are 
almost  entirely  what  he  has  seen  ;  what  he 
has  done  or  been  is  nowise  protruded.  And 
with  an  august  doctor  lately  enforcing,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  that  one  should 
write  bis  travels  who  had  the  intellect  of  "  a 
hen,''  shall  we  blame  a  man  with  the  eye  and 
the  memory  of  Hugh  Miller,  for  leading  us 
through  the  many  scenes  of  Scottish  life, 
which  he  knows  better  than  any  man,  be- 
cause he  does  so  in  a  very  natural  and  or- 
derly way?  But,  wherever  he  is  egotistic, 
he  is  not  so  in  conversation — the  great  test  of 
the  polite  man.  Years  in  the  quarry  have 
not  dimmed  in  Hugh  Miller  that  finishing 
flash  of  genial  light  which  plays  over  the 
framework  of  character,  and  is  politeness. 
Not  only  did  he  require  honest  manliness  for 
this ;  gentleness  was  also  necessary.  He 
had  both,  and  has  retained  them ;  and  so 
merits  fully 

"  The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 


■  I  ^  n 
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A  Rw  years  ago,  a  party  of  naturalists, 

proceeding  in  a  boat  up  some  unexplored 

rirer  in  South  America,  came  suddenly  upon 

ft  floral  specimen   which    filled   thf m  with 

imazement  and  delight.    They  beheld,  peace- 

folly  floating  upon  the  waters,  a  lily  of  such 

flgantic  proportions  that  its  petals  could  not 

be  embraced  by  the  outstretched  arms,  and 

Whote  boat- like  leaves  were  able  to  support 

the  full  weight  of  a  man.    Extraordiniuy  as 

TOL.  XZZL    KO.  IL 


this  discovery  was  considered  at  the  time,  no* 
one  could  have  imagined  the  train  of  eventa- 
to  which  it  was  destined  to  give  rise;  that 
the  sudden  surprisal  of  this  Brobdignagian. 
flower  in  its  native  wilds,  where  for  thousands 
of  years  it  had  blown  unseen  by  man,  would 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  new  order  of 
architecture — yet  so  it  is.  When  the  Victoria 
Regia  lily  was  brought  to  this  country,  and 
removed  to  the  princely  grounds  of  Chats* 
11 
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worth,  it  wns  foand  necespary  to  build  a  con- 
servatory purposely  for  its  Hccommodation ; 
this  conseivHiory  was  coQstructed  by  Mr. 
Paxton  of  ^lisA  and  iron,  the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  erected ;  and  this  little  house  of  glass 
was  the  first-fruit  of  that  mother- thought 
which  reared  the  gleaming  arch,  and  stretched 
the  vastt  arcades  upon  the  emerald  sod  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  which  is  now  filling  all  the 
important  capitals  in  Europe  and  America 
with  palaces  of  crystal,  such  as  we  read  of 
only  in  old  fairy  tales. 

Strange  thought! — a  gardener,  tending 
lovingly  upon  a  flower,  suddenly  rears  a 
marvellous  palace  beneath  a  wondering 
nation's  eyes,  and  rises  up  a  belted  knight 
beneath  his  sovereign  lady's  hand.  If  such 
a  thing  had  happened  in  the  old  days  of  the 
Persian,  Hafiz  would  have  sung  that  the 
spirit  of  beauty  in  the  flower  had  thus  re- 
.  warded  the  gardener  for  his  watchfulness ; 
and  perchance  the  poet  would  have  spoken 
but  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  for 
nature  in  her  flowers  gives  man  his  subtlest 
sense  of  form,  and  proffers  him  her  most 
gorgeous  and  ever- varying  palette. 

Tne  glorious  fabric  of  1851,  which  held 
within  its  fragile  walls  the  art-products  of 
the  world,  no  longer  flashes  like  a  wall  of 
fire  at  sunset  between  the  elm  trees  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  emerald 
bright  with  untrodden  grass;  of  the  dusty 
millions  who  once  thronged  its  floors,  no  trace 
is  left  behind.  The  elm  trees  that  stood  in 
the  nave,  and  on  whose  topmost  boughs  the 
civilized  world  looked  down,  have  come  forth 
again,  bickly  and  sapless,  from  their  long  cap- 
tivity, and  stand  out  in  the  plain  once  more, 
doubtlcBs  on  clear  nights  to  tell  to  the  listen- 
ing trees  around  the  many  strange  things 
they  have  seen  whilst  taken  into  the  compa- 
ny of  men.  The  paths  across  the  park, 
which  from  narrow  sheep-tracks  suddenly 
swelled  into  huge  dusty  roadways  under- 
neath the  broad  rivers  of  people  that  rolled 
towards  the  Palace,  have  shrunk  into  their 
narrow  channels  as  of  old,  and  not  a  sign  is 
left  of  the  World's  Fair  of  1851,  and  of  its 
marvellous  "  Palace  of  Art."  The  stranger, 
however,  standing  beneath  the  Grecian  gate- 
way of  the  park,  and  within  rifle-range  of  its 
old  site,  may  again  behold  it,  lying  like  '^  a 
huge  leviathan  many  a  rood"  upon  a  distant 
hill-side  in  Surrey. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  old  con- 
troversy whether  the  people  were  to  retain 
their  own  palace  in  their  own  park,  or  whe- 
ther they  should  not,  because  certain  per- 
sons  would  thereby  have  the  view  from  tneir 


drawing-room  windows  intermpted :  that 
matter  is  settled  ;  and,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, it  is  well  it  is ;  for  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  people  would  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  park,  instead  of  gaining  a  fresh  one,  and 
half  the  fruits  of  Paxton's  genius  would  have 
remained  undeveloped.  The  palace  kat 
arisen,  phoenix*  like,  far  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  in  exchange  for  an  ordinary  bill* 
side,  the  gardener  of  the  lilly  has  revived 
another  Eden  for  us  at  its  foot. 

The  method  in  which  the  building  waa 
saved  from  destruction  is  worthy  of  record, 
as  it  affords  an  instance  of  the  "  pluck**  of 
English  men  of  business,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence entertained  by  them  that  the  people 
of  England  really  cared  to  have  the  palace 
preserved.  As  long  as  it  waa  everybody's 
business,  the  fabric  stood  a  very  good  chance 
of  beinff  sold  piecemeal  before  the  eye  of 
the  public.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  appeal  on 
its  behalf  called  forth,  it  is  true,  the  univer- 
sal support  of  the  press,  and  of  almost  every 
individual  who  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ; 
but  all  their  svmpathy  was  of  little  avails- 
the  Commissioners  insisted  upon  the  ful- 
filment of  the  stipulation,  to  remove  it  by 
a  certain  day;  and  unless  persona  could 
have  been  found  who  were  determined  to  do 
as  well  as  talk,  the  metropolis  would  speedflj 
have  seen  this  splendid  building,  like  *'  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  slowly,  yet  for 
ever  melt  away.  At  this  juncture,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell, 
"  ten  Englishmen,  believing  in  each  other 
and  in  the  people  of  England,  and  believing 
that  it  ought  not  to  pass  away,  tabled  the 
money  and  bought  the  palace."  A  rather 
spirited  proceeding,  considering  the  purse  to 
be  made  up  was  no  less  than  £75,000,  and 
that  its  purchase  entailed  upon  them  the 
launching  out  into  a  vast  undertaking,  neces- 
sitating the  expenditure  of  more  than  ten 
times  that  amount.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  registered  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1852,  which  comprises  the  names  of  the 
most  influential  capitalists,  speedily,  however, 
took  this  vast  responsibility  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  a  capital  of  £500,000  being 
subscribed,  the  present  site  of  the  building 
and  park  was  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton,  and  the  removal  of  the  materials  from 
Hyde  Park  took  place  in  an  incredibly  short 
•pace  of  time — the  ground  being  given  up 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  appointed  day, 
clear  of  all  encumbrances. 

The  estate  fixed  upon  by  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton  was  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  peopled  palace.    Those  who  have 
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traTelled  on  the  Brighton  line  must  remem- 
her  how,  after  flying  over  the  tops  of  misera- 
hle  houses,  and  skimming  the  fearful  equalor 
of  Bermondsey  and  its  adjacent  neighhor- 
hoods,  they  have  found  themselves  all  at 
once  skirting  the  wooded  slopes  of  Norwood 
and  Sydenham,  and  from  the  depths  of  ur- 
banT wretchedness  transported  to  the  height 
of  sylvan  beauty.  In  the  most  charming 
portion  of  this  undulating  scenery,  Penge 
Park,  the  Crystal  Palace  estate  is  situated. 
It  lies  in  the  parish  of  Battersea,  partly  in 
Surrey  and  partly  in  Kent.  The  original 
purchase  consisted  of  389  acres,  but  100  acres 
of  this  has  been  resold  to  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Rei 
gate,  at  an  enormously  increased  value; 
there  remain,  therefore,  289  acres,  20  of 
vhich  is  allocated  to  the  building  itself,  and 
269  to  the  park  and  gardens.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  ground,  as  we  have  before  said,  is 
admirably  suited  to  its  purpose ;  it  forms  a 

gortlon  of  the  hill- side  lying  between  the 
ydenham  and  Anerley  stations,  and  has  a 
fall  of  200  feet  from  its  highest  point — the 
road   which  borders  the  top  of  Dulwich 
"Wood,  where  it  has  a  frontage  of  8000  feet 
— to  the  railway,  where  it  has  a  frontage  of 
1300  feet.    The  spot  chosen  for  the  new 
l>nilding  was,  of  course,  on  the  very  brow  of 
the  hill,  from  which  point  London  and  West- 
minster and  the  winding  river  are   clearly 
visible  from  the  back  gallery,  whilst  the  front 
galleries  command  all  the  gardened  richness 
of  Kent  and  the  sea  beyond. 

Here,  then,  in  the  very  lap  of  English  rural 
scenery,  the  first  column  or  the  new  palace 
was  raised  in  1852,  the  inscription  on  which 
nUl  tell  its  tale  to  future  ages,  when  the 
tooth  of  time  shall  have  brought  this  noble 
fabric  to  the  ground.     Here  it  is  : 

THIS  COLUMN, 
The  Tint  Sapport  of 
THE  CRYSTAJ.  HAI^CE, 
A  Building  of  purely  English  Architecture, 
DMtined  to  the  Recreation  and  Instmctioo  of 
The  Million, 
Was  erected  on  the  6th  day  of 
August,  1862, 
In  the  16ih  Year  of  the  Bei^ 
Of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
By  Samuel Lai^ig,  Eaq.yU,  P., 
Chairman  of  the  Orystal  Palace  Company. 
Ihe  origina)  stmctnre  of  which  this  column  forms  a  part, 
W  boiii  aAcT  the  design  of  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  by  Messrs. 
^  Headeraon  and  Co.,  and  stood  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it 
"Kdfed  the  cpntribotiona  of  all  nations, 

At  the  World's  Exhibition, 
In  the  Year 
Of  our  Lord 
1861. 

I  your  glass 

Wm  modestly  diieoT«  to  yourself 

That  of  yourself  which  yet  you  knew  not  «f. 

The  address  of  the  chairman,  on  this  occa- 
sion, showed  the  noble  spirit  in  which  the 
QndertaUng  was  commenced.  ''  And  truly," 


said  he,  "  when  we  consider  the  work  which 
has  this  day  been  formally  commenced,  it  it 
no  light  enterprise  which  lies  before  us. 
Former  ages  have  raised  palaces  enough,  and 
many  of  them  of  surpassing  magnificence. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  the  colossal  palace-temples  of 
Egypt,  and  the  gorgeous  structures  of  Nine- 
veh and  Persepolis.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
the  scattered  fragments  of  Nero's  golden 
palnce  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  vast 
ruins  4vhich  still  speak  so  magnificently  of  the 
grandeur  of  imperial  Rome.  But  what  were 
all  these  palaces,  and  how  were  they  con- 
structed ?  They  were  raised  by  the  spoils 
of  captive  nations,  and  the  forced  labor  of 
myriads  of  slaves,  to  gratify  the  caprice  or 
vanity  of  some  solitary  despot.  To  our  age 
has  been  reserved  the  privilege  of  raising  a 
palace  to  the  people.  Yes,  the  structure  of 
which  the  first  column  has  just  raised  its 
head  into  the  air,  is  emphatically  and  dis- 
tinctly the  possession  of  the  people,  as  it  is 
the  production  of  their  own  unaided  and  in- 
dependent enterprise.  On  us,  to  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  intrusted  the  direction  of 
this  great  popular  undertaking,  devolves  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  it  is  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  a^e  in 
which  we  live,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
high  mission.  I  assure  you,  we  feel  deeply 
the  responsibility  of  our  position ;  and 
although,  for  the  reason  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  we  have  judged  it  prema- 
ture and  unseemly  to  make  any  formal  reli- 
gious ceremonial  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
feel  not  the  less  profoundly  that  in  carrying 
out  the  undertaking,  as  we  hope  to  do,  to  a 
successful  issue,  we  are  acting  as  the  instru- 
ments of  that  beneficent  and  overruling  Pro- 
vidence which  is  guiding  our  great  British 
race  along  the  path  of  peaceful  progress.'* 

The  promise  of  the  directors,  that  the  un- 
dertaking should  be  carried  on  in  a  manner 
"  worthy  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  age,"  is 
being  more  than  realized.  We  have  watched 
the  works  from  day  to  day  fi/r  many  months, 
and  at  every  visit  our  wonder  is  excited  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  works  on  hand.  The 
English  people  of  late  years  have  been  fa- 
miliar enough  with  royal  palaces  and  royal 
gardens,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Ver- 
sailles, Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor,  have 
shown  them  the  utmost  efforts  of  absolute 
monarchs,  augmented  and  beautified  by  many 
succeeding  generations  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  or  abroad  can  compare 
with  the  palace  which,  in  two  years  from  its 
commencement,  will  be  ready  for  the  occnr 
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pation  of  the  people.  Beaatiful  and  novel 
as  the  old  Crystal  Palace  undoubtedly  was, 
it  had  its  faults,  which  the  eye  of  taste  in- 
stantly detected.  It  was  too  long  for  its  ele- 
vation ;  the  transept  was  not  in  the  centre  ; 
and  the  nave  lacked  the  arched  roof  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  In  the  new 
building  all  these  errors  are  rectified.  In- 
deed, the  very  character  of  the  site  necessi- 
tated an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the 
materials.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  land  to- 
wards the  railway  has  forced  the  formation 
of  a  ground-floor  of  solid  masonry ;  conse- 
quently, an  additional  elevation  is  given  to 
the  side  of  the  old  building,  which  has  now 
become  the  front.  The  magnificence  of  this 
facade,  with  its  three  transepts,  placed  as  it 
is  upon  the  sky-line  of  a  steep  hill-side,  fac 
surpasses  the  flat,  tame  structure  of  three 
steps,  which  could  not  be  well  seen  from 
any  point  of  view  in  Hyde  Park.  Again,  in 
addition  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  old 
design,  the  building  has  gained  two  wings, 
which  stretch  out  at  right  angles  from  either 
end  of  the  palace,  and  beyond  are  lofty  tow- 
ers of  crystal,  rising  to  a  height  of  2^0  feet. 
On  the  tops  of  these  towers  will  be  vast  re- 
servoirs of  water,  supplying  sufficient  press- 
ure to  drive  the  highest  fountains  in  the 
palace  and  garden. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  palace  proper, 
a  glance  convinces  the  spectator  that  even 
the  huge  structure  of  1851  has  grown  might- 
ily in  all  its  proportions.  The  nave  is  now 
arched,  and  there  are  three  transepts.  The 
addition  of  transepts  to  the  ends  of  the 
building  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  whole 
fabric  together,  and  of  enabling  the  mind  to 
measure  it  with  a  glance.  A  very  great 
improvement  has  also  been  made  by  recess- 
ing the  ends  of  the  transepts  looking  over 
the  garden,  to  a  depth  of  24  feet  in  the 
great  central  one,  and  of  17  feet  in  the  two 
others ;  this  expedient  affords  masses  of 
shadow  to  the  otherwise  plain  wall  of  glass, 
and  avoids  the  ugly  appearance  of  the  old 
flat  termination  of  the  transept,  which  looked 
marvellously  like  the  end  of  a  trunk.  A  very 
great  addition,  also,  is  the  imposition  of  low, 
square  towers  at  the  junctions  of  nave  and 
transepts. 

The  interior  gives  a  still  better  idea  of  the 
enlargement  which  the  palace  has  undergone, 
even  than  the  exterior.  The  nave,  by  rea- 
son of  its  circular  roof,  is  44  feet  higher  than 
the  old  one,  and  is  upwards  of  120  feet  wide. 
The  monotonous  effect  produced  by  the  long 
perspective  of  pillars,  which  in  the  old  build- 
jn^r  fell  too  close  upon  one  another  towards 


its  end,  has  been  avoided  by  advaDoing, 
every  72  feet,  pairs  of  columns  (24  feet 
apart)  eight  feet  into  tHe  nave.  By  this 
means  the  length  of  the  nave  will  be  better 
measured  by  the  eye,  and  when  the  pillars 
become  clothed  with  creeping  plants,  the 
charming  gradations  of  light  and  shade  pro- 
duced by  the  side-lights,  as  they  checker  the 
lonff  arcade  of  living  green,  will  have  a  beau- 
tiful efi'ect.  The  transepts  are  also  enlarged, 
the  centre  one  being  120  feet  wide  by  194 
feet  high,  and  the  side  ones  150  ^eet  high 
by  72  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  new  nave, 
viewed  from  end  to  end,  is  astounding ;  and 
painted  as  it  will  be  by  Owen  Jones,  with  a 
yet  bolder  brush  than  before,  the  combina- 
tion of  primary  colors  will  give  it  (if  we  may 
judge  the  whole  by  the  part  completed)  the 
effect  of  a  vast  tunnel  of  rainbows  fading  off 
into  the  pearly  glowing  hue  of  an  opal  cave : 
this  color  will  show  through  the  green  tra- 
cery of  leaves  and  trailing  stems,  and  the 
effect  will  be  gorgeous  beyond  conception. 
Whilst  we  write,  the  bare  glass  and  iron 
skeleton  is  gradually  being  clothed  with  all 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  The  ground- 
floor,  a  solid  and  stupendous  structure,  com- 
posed of  column,  and  girder,  and  massive 
brick-work,  is  ready  to  receive  the  machinery 
and  the  engines  resuly  to  move  it.  "  Sir  Jo- 
seph Paxton's  Tunnel,"  which  is  a  wide  un- 
derground passage,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  destined  for  the  convenience 
of  the  work-people,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  boilers — one  at  every  fifty  yards — are 
being  placed  for  warming  the  water,  which 
will  traverse  through  fifty  miles  of  iron  pipes, 
placed,  in  double  rows  of  seven  each,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  flooring  of  the  ground- 
story,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  build- 
ing. The  ground -floor  itself,  north  of  the 
central  transept,  (which  is  entirely  glazed,) 
swarms  with  foreign  artisans.  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  building,  art  in  its  thousand 
different  phases  is  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
spectator.  In  the  old  palace,  temporary 
partitions  of  wood  and  cloth  marked  off  the 
different  courts,  and  the  visitor  could  have 
poked  his  stick  from  the  Mediaeval  chamber 
into  the  Canada  department ;  but  in  the  new 
building  all  will  be  durable  and  permanent. 
A  dozen  structures  of  solid  brick  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  calico  canopies  of  1851  ; 
and  the  curious  spectator,  as  be  traverses 
the  galleries,  looks  down  by  turns  upon  the 
roof  and  court-yard  of  a  Pompeian  bouse, 
the  massive  capitals  and  entablatures  of 
Egyptian  palaces,  the  solemn  gloom  of  an 
Ajssyrian  hall,  the  light  beauties  of  a  Greek 
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corridor,  and  the  i^orgeous  walls  of  some 
coort  of  the  Alhambra. 

But  let  qs  rather  descend  and  see  what 
Owen  Jones  and  Digby  Wyatt  have  designed 
for  t^e  architectural  instruction  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  whilst  we  pass  the  massive  halls 
and  lengthened  vestibules,  let  us  note  how, 
since  the  earliest  recorded  time,  the  genius 
of  different  nations  has  stamped  its  image 
on  endoring  stone.     As  we  enter  the  build- 
ing from  the  Dulwich  road  by  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  central  transept,  on  the  left 
hand  lie  the  Nineveh  courts.*     It  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  apart- 
ments are  placed  first  in  the  splendid  suite 
w  shall  have  to  traverse,  because  thev  come 
first  in  chronological  order.     In  these  apart- 
ments the  visitors  will  be  shown  not  merely 
the  detached  casts  of  the  sculptured  slabs 
which  tell  the  stories  of  monarchs  who  lived 
whilst  the  Bible  was  being  written ;  not  only 
the  fac-similes  of  the  very  winged  bulls  and 
lions  which  perchance  the  robe  of  Senna- 
cherib has  often  swept  as  he  went  forth  to 
hattle,  or  which  must  have  stood  as  grim 
sentinela  of  the  portals  through  which  Sar- 
danapalos  carried  his  incendiary  torch  ;  but 
the  very  audience- chamber  (100  feet  long  by 
48  broad^  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  will  be 
presented  to  us  just  as  it  stood  in  h11  its 
magnificence  3500  years  ago.     To  Mr.  Fer- 
gnsson  is  given  the  task  of  constructing  this 
chamber  and  its  courts,  and  of  presentmg  to 
the  stream  of  visitors  which  will  flow  per- 
haps for  centuries  through  them,  a  perfect 
likeness   of  the   dwellings  of   those   dread 
monarchs  we  read  of  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
Mere  fancy  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
these  revivals :  when  Mr.  Layard  first  broke 
through  the  sand  mounds  which  were  piled 
over  a  long-lost  civilization,  enough  remHined 
of  the  brickwork,  the  dimensions  and  color- 
ing of  these  very  chambers,  to  enable  the 
^t  to  revive  them  in  the  exact  image  of 
^«ir   original    appearance.       Around    the 
^^Ih,  the  pictured  history  of  Assyria,  now 
exhibited    m    the  disjointed   slabs    in    the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre,  will  be 
<|i>played  ;  and  the  vast  winged  bulls  and 
^001  will  flank  the  portals  as  of  old ;  and  the 
exact  cast  of  the  very  throne  on  which  Sar- 
^palus,  and  perhaps  a  long  line  of  ances- 
^»  were  once  seated,  the  curious  specta- 

*  Th]%  the  original  arraDgement^  has  since  been 
iltired  —  the  A»yrian  chuaben  now  oecnpying 
^  extreme  northern  end  of  the  nave — an  arraoge- 
^t  whieh  we  regret,  as  it  breaka  the  regolar 
wnologioal  •tnuoffemeDt  at  £nt  deugaed,  and 
vluflb  mpnAr  to  keep  in  this  peper. 


tors  will  be  enabled  to  inspect  as  narrowly 
as  the  coronation- chair  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

From  the  Assyrian  chambers  we  are 
transported  at  once  to  Egypt,  and  the  per- 
spective of  mighty  columns,  crowned  with 
palm-tree  capitals,  takes  us  onward  in  the 
stream  of  history  to  the  time  of  Cheops. 
Mr.  Bonomi,  whose  long  residence  in  Egypt, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  her  architecture,  at 
once  pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  artist  to  pre- 
side over  these  restorations,  has  reconstructed 
on  a  reduced  scale  the  temple  of  AbousHim- 
bul,  with  its  gigantic  guardian  deities  cut 
out  in  the  solid  rock.  A  model  of  one  of 
these  statues,  in  a  sitting  posture,  nearly  70 
feet  in  height,  will  be  placed  in  the  nave. 
Here  also  the  architectural  student  will  find 
representations  of  the  different  orders  of 
columns,  20  feet  in  height,  to  be  found  in 
the  yet  standing  temples  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Copies  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  statues  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Louvre,  and  subjects  taken  from  tombs, 
temples,  and  other  buildings,  engraved  upon 
the  walls,  will  also  engage  his  attention. 
Not  merely  bold,  glaring  plaster  casts  here 
will  meet  the  eye,  but  the  gorgeous  coloring 
of  the  old  Egyptian  artists,  which  still  re- 
mains in  the  unexposed  chambers  as  vivid  as 
when  first  laid  on.  It  is  strange  how 
entirely  ignorant  the  public  has  hitherto 
been  with  respect  to  the  architectural  embel- 
lishments of  the  ancienU.  The  prevalent 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  dull  gray  of  foggy 
England  is  the  classical  color  for  all  massive 
buildings.  But  every  day  shows  us  how 
erroneous  this  opinion  is.  Owen  Jones 
never  used  the  positive  colors  so  boldly  as 
the  artists  who  adorned  the  ancient  temples 
of  Egypt.  The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was 
colored,  and  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Qreek  statuary  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
brush. 

From  the  massive  simplicity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian architecture,  and  the  strange  though 
pure  formula  of  her  statuary,  the  vibitor 
passes  into  the  Greek  court,  beautiful  with 
mnumerable  statues.  And  here  we  must 
repeat  what  wo  have  before  said  of  these 
courts:  the  spectator  sees  not  merely  a 
reproduction  of  the  marbles  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  a  collection  of  casts  from  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  of  the  civilized 
world.  When  Messrs.  Owen  Jones  and 
Digby  Wyatt  set  out  upon  a  roving  art- 
expedition  through  Euro^e^  \xi  ^^^tOci  ^1* 
whatever  it  conlam^d  ol  twvVj  ^xi^  \»fe^>aX'^ » 
they  were  backed  Vry  \no  ipo^«rtxi\\^\X«t^  A 
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credit,  one  from  the  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
Lord  Malmesbury,  to  the  different  European 
courts,  the  other  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  40,000/.  upon  the  objects  of 
their  mbsion :  with  two  such  powerful  per- 
suaders, it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the 
palace  doors  of  every  sovereign,  and  the 
galleries  of  most  museums,  were  thrown 
open  to  these  gentlemen  and  the  small  army 
of  modellers  in  their  pay.  By  these  means, 
and  by  a  judicious  system  of  exchange  with 
our  own  British  Museum,  they  were  enabled 
to  return  loaded  with  the  richest  spoils  of 
European  art,  both  ancient  and  modem; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  artisan  who 
will  pay  hereafter  his  shilling  and  pace  these 
splendid  galleries,  will  see  more  of  the  fine 
arts  of  Europe  than  any  nobleman  who  goes 
'^  the  grand  tour"  at  the  cost  of  thousands ; 
and  not  only  will  he  see  more  of  what  is 
good,  but  he  will  see  nothing  that  is  bad ; 
tor  the  good  grain  has  been  separated  from 
out  of  the  heaps  of  chaff  that  cumber  even 
the  best  of  continental  galleries.  Of  these 
rariUes  we  shall  point  out  as  we  proceed 
some  of  the  principal,  as  a  mere  mention  of 
their  names  will  prove  to  those  acquainted 
with  continental  galleries  the  pains  and  taste 
with  which  they  have  been  selected,  and  to 
the  uninitiated,  a  guide  to  whatever  is  most 
curious  or  beautiful. 

The  two  great  groups  of  the  Greek  courts 
will  be  that  of  the  Niobe  of  fourteen 
figures,  and  the  Toro  Farnese.  Of  colossal 
statues  there  will  be  the  Farnese  Hercules 
and  Flora,  the  Diana  of  Yelletri,  and  the 
Venus  of  Metis.  The  life-sized  groups  will 
include  the  principal  works  from  the  Ludo- 
vici  Villa ;  Greek  works  that  are  very  little 
known ;  classical  animals,  including  the 
Florentine  dog  and  boar,  the  Torso  Belvidere, 
the  celebrated  equestrian  group  from  the 
gallery  of  Munich,  and  several  others.  One 
side  of  the  long  gallery  will  be  adorned  with 
oasts  of  the  Elgin  marbles  restored,  and 
with  the  blue  background  and  varied  colors 
of  the  originals,  an  addition  which  adds 
yigor  to   the  sculpture.     The   monumental 

Sieces  from  the  Parthenon,  the  most  won- 
erful  statues  in  the  world,  will  be  found 
here,  and  an  entire  angle  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus  is  to  be  erected.    Of  course  all  the 
well-known  statues  will  take  their  places  in 
these  courts,  which  will  be  decorated  and 
painted  in  the  purest  Greek  taste. 
Passing  to  the  Romnxi  Court,  the  student 
will  immediately  see  bow  the  Greek  teaching' 
WM8  modiSed  by  national  habits  and  tastes. 


Amone  the  works  to  be  found  here  will  bd  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  AureUus 
from  the  capitol,  the  Apollo  Bel?idere»  and 
all  the  best  Roman  statues,  together  with 
the  Medici,  Borghesi,  and  Vatican  tSim^ 
many  colossal  busts,  including  the  Jupiter 
Seraphus,  and  the  finest  known  sarcopDaffL 
Ajnong  the  bassi  relievi  b  that  from  the 
arch  of  Titus,  representing^  the  celebrated 
Jewbh  Captivity,  with  the  Jewish  vesseb  of 
the  Temple.  Here,  also,  will  be  erected  a 
complete  model  of  the  Roman  Forumy  15 
feet  long ;  a  restoration  of  the  Coliseum*  12 
feet  long,  and  a  model  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Psestum ;  and  a  curious  coUeo- 
tion  of  casts  of  gems,  from  the  antiques  in 
all  the  museums  of  Europe.  Excellent 
photographs  will  also  adorn  this  court,  illas- 
trative  of  the  present  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  works  of  Roman  art,  together  with 
copies  of  buildings  of  Venice,  and  of  the 
Roman  remains  to  be  found  in  France.  The 
courts  of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  Moresque 
style,  follow  the  Roman  department.  Tliis 
portion  of  the  building  constitutes  its  ex- 
treme northern  end,  and  is  to  be  lised  as  a 
place  of  refreshment.  Here  Owen  Jones  is 
to  culminate.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  gorgeous  apartment  than  we 
shall  have  in  the  HslW  ot  Justice,  with  its 
roof,  a  hanging  honeycomb  of  gold  and 
richly-blended  color.  The  construction  of 
its  gorgeous  vaulting  in  the  original  is.  a 
wonder  in  itself,  the  whole  beln?  composed 
of  5000  self-supporting  pieces,  i^ext  to  the 
Hall  of  Justice  will  be  the  Court  of  IdonSp 
open  of  course  at  the  top,  and  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade  of  Moresque  architecture. 
The  floors  of  marble,  the  pillars  and  entabla- 
tures of  jasper  and  mosaic,  green  predomi- 
nating— the  effect  of  this  splendid  court 
wiU  be  that  of  coolness  to  the  eye,  whilst 
the  alabaster  fountains,  sending  silver  streams 
into  the  air,  will  produce  a  grateful  atmo- 
sphere to  the  flushed  sight- seer,  who  will  re- 
pair hither  to  eat  his  ice  beneath  luxuriant 
orange  trees,  brilliant  with  their  golden 
fruit. 

Crossing  from  the  extreme  north-western 
corner  of  the  building  to  the  north-eastern* 
we  enter  the  Byzantine  court,  which  will  be 
filled  with  fragments  of  various  friezes,  basu 
relievi,  columns,  &c.,  mostly  modelled  from 
works  in  France  and  Lombardy,  that  afford 
the  best  idea  of  this  peculiar  style  of  art 
Stiff  and  pedantic  as  it  was,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  all  that  grace  which  marked  the 
.  revival  ot  '^^mQXL  «tV,  ^otk^foc^uent  upon  the 
\  recovery  oi  \^^  «xvcAftXi\i  Qe\«^  %^xiS.^V«x^^>ik. 
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b  yet  interesting,  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
tralhfalness,  which  win  attract  the  attention 
of  the  artistic  mind.  •  Here  the  pre-Raffaelite 
will  find  a  constant  field  for  his  individualiz- 
iDff  tone  of  mind.  Nothing  is  idealized;  the 
fibres,  the  draperv,  the  very  ornaments  of 
the  sculptors  and  the  painters  of  this  period 
of  art»  seem  to  be  taken  from  nature,  with- 
out selection ;  they  are  in  fact  portraits  of 
the  most  minute  kind.  Nevertheless^through- 
out  every  thin? '  they  did,  a  certain  disagree- 
able formula  luways  obtained,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Close  to  this  court  will  be  found  the  space 
devoted  to  mediaeval  architecture.    Here  we 
shall  have  specimens  of   the  most  curious 
Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  remains, 
gathered  from  the  principal  cathedrals  of 
the  Continent  and   of   England.      Viewed 
under  a  subdued  light,  the  student  will  here 
see    the  most  beautiful  and   characteristic 
forms  of  early   church  architecture.    The 
antique  ornaments  and  vessels  of  the  Catho- 
Hc  worship  will  also  be  reproduced,  to  prove 
what  exquisite  taste  existed  among  the  artists 
m  the  pay  of  the  Church,  whilst  all  outside 
her  pale  was  barbarism  and  darkness.  These 
courts  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
progress  of  the  different  cognate  styles  of 
arty  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  from 
the  Byzantine,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  the 
Early  Gothic.     At  the  end  of  the  spacious 
court  in  which  so  many  styles  will  be  collect- 
ed, we  shall  have  cool  and  shady  cloisters, 
and  in  foreign  art  the  finest  works  of  the 
Fisani ;  among  these  will  be  found  the  lar^e 
altar  of  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele,  m 
Florence,    the    greatest  work    of    Andrea 
Orcagna.     Of  all  these  courts,  however,  the 
next  that  we  enter,  the  Cinque  Cento  Court, 
will  afford  specimens  of  precious  art  most 
novel  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen.     The  very 
doors  of  this  space  will  be  fitted  with  copies 
bom  Genoa  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of 
the  different  artists  of  this  period  ;  and  when 
we  begin  to  enumerate  the  riches  ready  for 
the  interior,  we  almost  fear  for  our  space. 
The  principal  of  these  will  be  a  most  elabo- 
rnte  window  from  the  Certosa  of  Pa  via,  and 
the  door-jamb  of  the  entrance  door- way  of 
the  Certosa,  a  work  nearly  twenty  feet  high, 
eonaisting  of  elaborate   pilasters,  including 
dti  relievi  by  Bambaya,  the  most  minute  and 
astonrshing  relievi  in  existence.     Then  there 
wOl  be  three  arches  from  the  cloister  Mag- 

Ere  of  the  same  building,  to  be  repro- 
.  ^ed  in  terra  cotta,  similar  to  the  original, 
and  making  up  a  twenty*  four  feet  bay  of  the 
eonii;  theealke  end  of  the  monument  o{ 


Jan  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  the  Certosa,  which 
is  an  astonishing  sample  of  carved  work  in 
marble,  and  various  specimens  of  the  finest 
Venetian  architecture,  and  the  entire  frieze 
of  the  Hospital  of  Pistojia,  representing  the 
acts  of  Mercy.  These  works  will  chiefly 
enrich  the  wails  of  the  court,  whilst  in  the 
middle  there  will  be  the  finest  works  of 
Ghiberti,  from  Florence,  including  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery,  said  by  Michael  Angelo 
"  to  be  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise ;" 
the  Nymph  of  Fontaine bleau,  executed  by 
Cellini  for  Francis  the  First;  and  famous 
works  by  Donatello,  Jean  Goujon,  and  Ger- 
main Pilon. 

The  next  court  is  that  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  work,  which  will 
contain  Elizabethan  and  Flemish  architect- 
ure, specimens  of  the  Reifaissance,  and  the 
finest  works  of  the  revived  classical  period, 
by  Michael  Angelo  and  others  ;  the  figures 
from  the  Medici  Chapel,  the  Pieta  from  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  Chnst  from  the  Church  of 
the  Minerva.  After  the  seventeenth  century, 
no  country  seems  to  have  produced  a  national 
architecture;  revivals  instead  of  invention 
appear  to  have  obtained  everywhere  since 
that  time.  The  long  series  of  rich  forms 
which,  from  an  early  period,  changed  with 
almost  every  century,  here  suddenly  stop — a 
significant  fact  in  the  history  of  arcliitecture, 
significantly  set  before  the  people  by  this 
method  of  arrangement.  The  court  of 
modern  sculpture  follows,  and  fills  up  the 
dreary  void.  The  series  is  to  commence 
with  Canova's  works,  of  which  there  will  be 
eleven,  including  the  two  colossal  lions  from 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Rezzonico,  at  St.  Peter's  ; 
the  finest  efforts  of  Thorwaldsen,  including 
the  colossal  Christ  from  Copenhagen ;  and 
the  best  works  of  Gibson,  ^\yatt,  Tenerani, 
(Canova's  most  favorite  pupil,)  Benzoni, 
Rinaldi,  Macdowell,  and  of  a  number  of 
foreign  artists  resident  in  Rome. 

A  worthy  and  fitting  termination  to  this 
grand  architectural  march  and  procession  of 
art,  will  be  the  portrait  gallery — or,  as  the 
Germans  would  call  it,  the  Valhalla — which 
will  contain  the  great  men  of  every  age  and 
country.  Towards  this  collectiotj,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  busts,  and  several  colossal 
and  life-sized  statues  have  already  \teen 
obtained,  including  busts  of  celebrated  A  meri- 
cans  by  Hiram  Power.  There  is  something 
noble  in  this  idea  of  collecting  together  the 
effigies  of  the  great  intellectual  captains  of 
the  world.  Bavaria  may  have  her  Valhalla^ 
and  France  \ier  'Pa.Tkl\iw«i,\w\»  lid^wAw*"^ 
stead  of   xetahiYa^  \i«i  ^^  WX^^^ai^ 
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grown  80  fast  that  she  can  afford  to  be  cos- 
iDopolitan,  and  to  place  beside  her,  own  un- 
doubted men  of  genius  those  of  every  for- 
eign  land.     The   future  visitor,  wearied  to 
satiety  by  the  magnificent  scene  the  Exhibi- 
tion has  offered  him,  after  having  gazed  upon 
the  masterpieces  of  art  and  the  grand  results 
of  science,  might  well  feel  for  a  moment  re- 
vived at  finding  himself  among  this  goodly 
company ;  and  as  he  passes  in  review  those 
ponderous  brows,  and  those  eyes  which  seem 
bent  on  goals  far  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
men,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  paying  due 
honor  to  this  high  company,  which,  in  all 
corners  of  the  world,  from  the  remotest  time 
up  to  the  living  present,  has  been  the  main 
instrument  in  lifting  man  from  the  condition 
of  a  savage,  and  in  contributing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  gorgeous  palace  and  its  precious 
furniture. 

As  we  leave  the  northern  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  enter  its  southern  half,  we  pass 


and  suite,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  party. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  colors  the  Romans  ii^ed 
in  their  decoration.  Thus  the  ground  col^r 
of  some  portion  of  the  walls  is  black ;  others 
again  are  chrome  yellow;  and  throughout 
tints  are  used  which  are  peculiarly  Boman. 
The  court  of  this  building  has  a  very  curioos 
effect  from  the  gallery,  as  the  spectator  looks 
down  through  an  open  roof  of  Pompeian 
tiles  into  the  brilliant  court  below. 

The  entire  space  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
will  be  filled  with  counters  stored  with  most 
precious  goods.  And  here  we  shall  have  not 
merely  a  vast  bazaar,  struck,  as  it  were,  with 
commercial  death,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
the  sale  of  goods  was  prohibited ;  but  an 
active  mart,  in  which  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
will  be  seen  from  the  galleries  simultaneously 
"  shopping."     Here  the  chief  staples  of  oar 
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from  the  region  of  pure  art,  and  come  upon    manufacture  will  be,  as  of  old,  collected  toge- 
the  economical  and   trading  portion  of  the    ther,  and  we  shall  have  a  progressive  march 


building — the  grand  bazaar,  or  world's  fair, 
in  which  England  will  enter  the  lists,  as 
in  the  old  Exhibition,  against  the  whole 
world. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention 
the  Pompeian  House  erected  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  south-east  transept  entrance.     This 
structure  Is  modelled  exactly  after  a  house 
found  in  Pompeii.     As  the  visitor  enters  the 
compuviura,  or  open  court,  he  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  building.   The 
beautiful   cornices,  supported   by  >  the   out- 
spread  wings  of  angels,  and  the  exquisite 
painting  upon  the  walls  of  the  main  court 
Itself,  and  of  the  chambers  or  cubicula  open- 
ing from  it,  show  us  how  refined  must  have 
been  the  taste  of  the  people  of  this  buried 
city.     Italian   artists   have   covered   almost 
every  inch  of  the  walls  with  designs  traced 
from  the  original,  and  here  we  have  the  most 
complete  fac-siraile  of  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Pompeian.     The  pillars  of  the  peristyle  are 
painted  half-way  up  with  a  bright  vermilion 
which   looks  very  brilliant,  whilst  the  ele- 
gantly-designed cornice  is  of  the  most  deli- 
cate blue  and  white.     Passing  between  the 
pillars  of  the  peristyle,  we  see  the  Triclinium, 
a  beautiful  chamber  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
refreshment-room  for  this  end  of  the  building.^ 
The  walls  are  covered,  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  with  fanciful  designs 
and  figures  painted  in  distemper.     On  the 
occasion  of  her  Majesty's  last  visit  to  the 
palace,  this  apartmeDt  was  used  as  a  refresh 


of  manufactures,  as  in  the  other  end  we  shall 
have  of  architecture.     The  different  courts 
on  one  side  are  to  be  dedicated  to  hemp,  flax, 
and  woollen  goods;  cottons,  plain  and  print- 
ed ;  silk  and  lace ;  whilst  on  the  other  there 
will  be  courts  devoted  to  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  goods,  to  furniture,  carpets,  sta- 
tionery, book-binding,  paper-hanging,  &c.   It 
appears  to  us  that  the  determination  to  throw 
open  the  goods  here  exhibited  for  sale  will 
give  it  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
the  old  Exhibition.     Thus,  the  palace  being 
no  longer  merely  a  court  of  honor  for  the 
trial  of  nation  against  nation,  but  a  court  of 
profit,  the^e  will  be  temptations,  we  fear,  to 
exhibit,  on  the  whole,  a  lower  class  of  goods. 
A  tradesman  taking  a  stall  in  either  of  these 
courts  will  naturally  look  to  profit,  and  of 
course,  in  driving  a  retail  custom,  his  interest 
will  lead  him  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  customers.     These  will  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  the  purchases  will,  we  should  think,  tend 
to  take  the  form  of  souvenirs  of  the  palace 
of  an  inexpensive  kind,  rather  than  of  articles 
entailing  a  heavy  expenditure.     A  bedstead 
or  a  sideboard,  a  carpet  or  a  dining-room 
table,  would  cost  too  much  in  carriage,  even 
if  '*  persons  about  to  be  married"  should  go 
as  far  as  Sydenham  in  search  of  such  things. 
But  a  pen- wiper  for  "  our  Mary  Ann"  at 
home ;  a  work-box,  ticketed  lOs,  OJ.,  for  "  Sis- 
ter Mary ;"  or  "  something  in  the  handker- 
chief way  for  Tom,"  will  be  incessantly  called 
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supply,  there  will  be  a  tendency,  in  the 
World's  Fair  at  Sydenham,  to  degenerate  into 
a  gigantic  kind  of  Soho  Bazaar.  We  believe 
the  directors  have  foreseen  as  much,  and  have 
laid  down  regulations  to  insure  the  supply  of 
the  ^est  class  of  goods  only  to  the  building. 
It  will  require  the  most  absolute  authority  of 
thb  kind  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  we 
speak  of. 

No  doubt  the  great  manufacturers  will 
send  specimens  of  their  best  work,  as  pattern- 
cards  only,  and  wealthy  persons  wii^hing  du- 
plicates will  order  directly  of  the  manufac- 
turer ;  in  this  way  much  of  the  difficulty  as 
regards  the  heavier  and  more  expensive 
goods  will  perhaps  be  got  over,  orders  being 
executed  by  commission,  as  they  were  openly, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  in  Hyde  Park.  We  shall 
certainly  gain  a  much  better  idea  of  the  re- 
lative worth  of  continental  and  British  pro- 
ductions by  having  the  prices  at  which  they 
can  be  sold  made  public.  Many  a  victory, 
or  apparent  victory,  was  gained  over  us  in 
the  fast  Exhibition  by  our  foreign  competi- 
tors throwing  all  their  skill  and  time  into  the 
production  of  certain  articles,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  brilliant  result.  In  measuring  our- 
selves, however,  with  the  foreigner,  what  we 
wish  to  know  is  whether  they  can  eqiuil  or  beat 
fu  at  the  same  price.  In  realily  we  are  strug- 
gling for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  not 
for  a  royal  medal  or  a  certificate  of  honor. 

The  galleries  will  also  be  dedicated  to  the 
counters  of  manufactures.    Here  porcelain, 
china,  glass,  musical  and  mathematical  in- 
struments, stained  glass,  works  in  tbe  pre- 
cious metals,  clothing,  and  ironmongery  will 
be  exhibited.     In  fact,   the  galleries  along 
their  entire  length  will  contain  what  the  old 
galleries  in  Hyde  Park  did,  and,  in  addition, 
much  that  was   contained  in  the   northern 
portion  of  the  ground-floor,  all  of  which  is 
How  occupied  with  works  of  art. 

These  galleries  will  not  be  nearly  of  the 
^ise  of  the  old  ones;  in  fact,  they  will 
present  the  appearance  of  mere  balconies, 
Iiaoging  into  the  recessed  and  irregular  lines 
of  pillars  which  form  the  sides  of  the  nave, 
Und  the  chief  part  of  the  counter- room  will 
^  next  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  building,  as 
tbe  middle  portion  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
Muare  apertures  to  give  light  to  the  courts 
of  art  and  manufacture  below,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  in  the  old  building. 

And  now  let  us  come  into  the  nave,  and 
see  with  anticipating  gaze  the  wonders  that 
1854  will  unfold  to  us.  Beautiful  as  the  old 
building  appeared^  fading  off  into  misty  blue. 
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from  its  extreme  length,  some  thing  yet  was 
wanting  to  give  variety  and  richness  to  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  rectangular  lines, 
and  the  endless  blending  of  the  tricolor  de- 
corations; and  this  something  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  will  give  by  clothing  column  and 
girder,  arched  roof  and  lonff-stretching  gal- 
lery, with  emerald -tinted  leaves.  Trailing 
and  creeping  plants  of  every  clime  will  soon 
be  twining  their  fingers  into  every  recess  of 
the  iron-work,  and  mounting  still  higher  by 
every  pillar  and  "  coigne  of  vantage,"  until 
they  have  gained  the  skyhke  arch  of  glass.. 
Others  will  drop  their  long  pendent  tracery, 
or  hang  their  beautiful  festoons  from  point 
to  point ;  each  plant  at  its  appointed  season 
sending  forth  its  countless  blossoms  and 
swinging  its  censers  of  fresh  perfume.  We 
shall  walk,  not  apparently  in  a  vast  corridor 
of  iron,  but  in  the  great  green  bowet  of  some 
enchanted  wood.  On  the  ground,  a  beauti- 
ful garden  will  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  and  between]  the  various  courts  dedi- 
cated to  manufactures;  whilst  flower-beds, 
green  banks,  and  ornamental  devices  will  be 
grouped  around  the  long-drawn  lines  of 
columns,  and  perpetual  blossoms  will  varie- 
gate and  enrich  the  margins  of  this  stupen- 
dous covered  walk ;  ten  thousand  camellias 
so  arranged  as  to  flower  throughout  the 
year,  and  eighty  thousand  scarlet  geraniums, 
forming  two  of  the  items. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  shall 
see  here  merely  a  Chats  worth  conservatory 
many  hundred  times  enlarged,  and  calculated 
to  give  delight  only  to  the  senses ;  the  aim 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  far  higher  than  this. 
He  purposes  to  divide  the  nave  into  two 
regions — that  lying  to  the  north  of  the  cen- 
tral transept  representing  a  tropical  climate, 
and  heated  to  an  appropriate  temperature ; 
and  the  division  to  the  south  a  temperate 
clime,  and  moderately  heated.  Each  portion 
will  have  its  appropriate  vegetation.  In  the 
one,  the  lofty  palm,  reaching  to  the  translu- 
cent roof,  the  feathery  sugar-cane,  the  bread 
tree  dropping  its  dark  pillars  of  shade,  and 
the  date,  will  take  us  at  once  to  the  regions 
of  India  and  Africa;  the  other  filled  with 
foliage  more  familiar  to  us,  and  with  ever- 
blooming  flowers.  As  these  two  regions  ap- 
proximate, however,  the  vegetation  of  each 
will  be  made  to  assimilate ;  thus  the  ever- 
green arborescent  trees  of  f Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  form  the  extreme  end  of 
the  tropical  or  northern  portion  of  the  nave, 
while  the  class  of  European  vegetation  which 
borders  upon  the  tropical  regions  viUl  t&Ax^ 
the  commenoemAul  ol  \Xi'^  X/^ve^.'^^x^Xa  ^\vsy5s^ 
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of  the  naTe.  Bat  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan 
does  not  end  here.  These  broad  divisions  of 
the  flora  of  the  globe  will  be  again  subdi- 
vided, so  as  to  indicate  the  particular  vegeta- 
tion of  different  countries,  and  grouped  toge- 
ther in  each  division  will  be  specimens  of  the 
race  of  men,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects, 
which  properly  belong  to  them.  And  these 
are  not  to  be  like  museum  specimens,  placed 
"  all  of  a  row,**  but  in  the  very  attiudes  they 
assume  whilst  in  a  state  of  nature.  Thus, 
in  the  Indian  group  we  may  have  the  Hindoo 
weaving  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  banyan 
tree,  whilst  the  branches  are  alive  with  ffor- 
geous-colored  birds,  and  the  furtive  tiger 
may  be  seen  slinking  through  the  jungle.  In 
the  desert  region,  tne  Arab  will  perhaps  re- 
cline under  the  date  tree,  his  mare  tethered 
by  the  well ;  and  near  at  hand,  the  dead 
camel,  preyed  upon  by  the  jackal  and  the 
vulture,  will  complete  the  picture.  The  Aus- 
tralian savage  will  sleep  on  his  opossum  rug, 
whilst  the  kangaroo  looks  fearfully  on.  In 
this  manner,  natural  history  will  be  presented 
to  the  multitude  in  a  series  of  pictures  which 
can  never  fade  from  their  minds ;  and  thus 
will  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  Lancas- 
ter*s  system  of  instruction.  Some  people 
may  smUe  at  this  attempt  to  teach  men  by  a 
method  introduced  for  the  use  of  the  youth- 
ful intellect.  But  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  intellect  of  the  ignorant  man  is  but  the 
intellect  of  a  child,  and  that  he  is  most  im- 
pressed by  im^es  which  appeal  directly  to 
his  senses.  And  how  much  may  even  the 
cultivated  mind  learn  from  a  walk  through 
this  splendid  educational  gallery?  Here  he 
will  see  what  he  has  never  been  seen  before, 
the  science  of  ethnology  illustrated ;  speci- 
mens of  men  from  every  race  and  clime,  habited 
in  the  very  dresses  they  wear,  armed  with  the 
very  weapons  of  defence  they  use,  and  at- 
tended by  the  very  implements  of  husbandry 
they  employ.  How  JPrichard  would  have 
gloried  in  such  a  popular  exposition  of  his 
favorite  study  I  If  it  is  asked.  Who  war- 
rants the  truth  of  these  representations  ?  the 
name  of  Dr.  Latham  will  prove  an  answer 
that  the  learned  will  accept.  If  it  is  objected 
that  the  specimens  of  animals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  may  only  represent  natural  history, 
read  by  the  glasses  of  some  ignorant  stuffer 
or  maker  of  preparations,  the  directors  may 
with  prido  appeal  to  the  names  of  Edward 
Forbes,  Waterhouse,  and  Gould — names  that 
naturalists  hold  in  respect ;  and  those  who 
are  not  naturalists  may  remember  the  re- 
markable  specimeas  of  staffed  birds  and  ani- 
aa/a  la  the  transept  of  the  old   building ; 


may  remember  the  hawk  whose  very  winga 
seemed  to  flutter,  and  wbose  foot  seemed 
more  rigidly  to  extend  itself  as  his  bloody 
bill  tore  up  the  fibres  of  his  carrion ;  may 
remember  the  still  life-fi^ht  between  the 
heron  and  the  falcon,  wnere  the  deadly 
strife  seemed  to  be  going  on  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators ;  in  such  a  spirit  and 
by  such  artists  these  specimens  will  be  pre- 
pared. But  how  are  the  fish,  the  reptiles^ 
the  crustacese,  and  the  zoophytes  to  be 
shown  ?  asks  a  third  caviller.  Those  who 
have  gazed  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  glass  vivarium  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Zoological  Gardens — who  have  seen  the 
strange  fish  lying  still  beneath  his  native 
stone,  and  watched,  not  without  a  shudder 
the  sea-worm  drive  his  spiral  way  in  search 
of  food,  and  the  hundred  arms  of  the  zo5- 
phyte  playing  around  to  seize  its  prey — those 
who  by  this  singular  contrivance  have  bad 
brought  to  their  leisurely  view  the  very  bottom 
of  the  insatiable  deep,  and  have  seen  here  re- 
alized in  miniature  the  sights  of  Schiller's 
diver,  will  understand  how  art  can  collect 
together  the  combinations  of  nature  in  her 
most  hidden  recesses. 

Both  ends  of  the  nave  and  the  sides  of 
the  three  transepts  will  be  given  up  entirely 
to  rare  plants  and  flower-beds,  and  these 
will  be  so  arranged  throughout,  in  fact,  that  a 
complete  botanical  garden,  according  to  the 
Linnsean  method,  will  add  another  attraction 
to  those  who  will  seek  here  for  positive  in- 
struction. But  art  will  vie  witn  nature  in 
this  portion  of  the  building  also,  and  will 
rear  ner  noblest  and  most  gigantic  produc- 
tions beneath  the  plume-like  leaves  of  the 
towering  palm,  and  the  sweeping  fans  of  the 
arborescent  ferns.  At  each  end  of  the  nave» 
noble  fountains  will  be  erected,  with  basins 
of  such  extent,  that  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  they  will  be  bridged  in  the 
centre.  Here  tne  Victoria  Regia  lily,  in  the 
perpetual  movement  of  th§  water  caused  by 
the  falling  jets  from  the  fountain,  will  find 
one  of  the  chief  conditions  of  its  existence^ 
and  will  open  its  huge  alabaster  cups,  whilst 
its  great  leaves  will  float  motionless  around, 
the  lazy  golden  fish  coasting  them  like  con- 
tinents. In  the  middle  of  the  centre  transept^ 
a  crystal  fountain  of  far  larger  dimensions^ 
and  of  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  form 
than  the  old  one,  will  send  its  woven  threads 
of  living  silver  to  the  roof.  In  this  spot» 
too,  will  be  collected  all  the  first  works  of 
art  which  require  space  to  show  them. 
Here  Praxiteles  will  snow  us  how  Phaethon 
\  drove  l\ve  Hox^^  o1  ^Xv&  ^>x^\  tU\&  famous 
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group,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Vatican.  The  specta- 
tor, looking  from  this  spot  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south,  will  see  countless  lus- 
trous statues  of  marble  and  alabaster  stand- 
ing out  clear  and  crisp  against  the  bright 
green  of  the  foliage.  As  he  looks  north, 
he  wQl  see  the  vast  Egyptian  seated  figure, 
seventy  feet  high,  one  of  the  wondrous  four 
that  ever  keep  watch  at  the  portals  of  the 
temple  of  Abousaimbul;  this  enormous  god, 
whose  forehead  will  be  level  with  the  top- 
most palms,  is  already  built  up  by  Bonomi 
in  the  exact  proportions  of  the  original. 
Near  at  hand,  shooting  up  its  slender  shaft 
of  granite  to  the  light,  he  will  see  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  the  gift  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  re- 
moved from  the  sands  of  Alexandria  at  an 
enormous  expense  by  the  company.  As  he 
looks  south,  his  eye  will  catch,  towering 
above  the  other  works  of  art,  the  precious 
oorth-west  corner  of  the  Doge's  palace  at 
Venice,  with  its  noble  group  of  statuary,  and 
its  elegant  colonnades,  modelled  immediately 
from  Uie  orifi^inal ;  and  farther  on,  the  serene- 
looking  heaa  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bava- 
ria. Here  also  he  will  see  copies  of  the  finest 
continental  equestrian  statues,  and  find  how 
far  foreigners  have  outstripped  us  in  this 
branch  of  art.  The  imagination  cannot  paint 
the  magnificent  appearance  this  vast  nave 
will  put  on  when  nature  has  clothed  it  with 
lier  most  delicate  tracery,  and  studded  it 
with   her  choicest  flowers ;   when  art  has 

Jlanted  in  its  midst  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
uman  mind,  and  when  the  light  balconies, 
landing  halfway  among  the  verdure,  shall 
liold  the  moving  crowds  of  beauty  clothed  in 
silks  and  satins  glowing  with  iridescent  light. 
When  the  eye  is  tired  of  this  exciting 
scene,  the  spectator  will  have  only  to  ascend 
the  gallery,  and  gain  the  open  balcony  of  the 
ffreat  transept,  and  whilst  the  breeze  is 
blowing  the  hair  from  his  brow«  to  contem- 
plate such  a  scene  as  only  England  can 
afford.  Looking  out  from  this  deep  recess, 
with  the  gleaming  arch  of  glass  rising  over 
his  head,  higher  than  the  vaulted  roof  that 
forms  the  nave  of  St.  PauFs,  he  will  see 
before  him,  not  a  garden,  but  a  whole  hill- 
tide  fashioned  into  a  perfect  Eden  of  beauty. 
Immediately  beneath  him  lies  the  ''plea- 
saunce/'  or  Italian  garden,  held  in  the  em- 
bracing fold  of  the  two  wmgs  of  glass  which 
have  been  added  to  the  original  design  of 
the  palace.  Here  will  be  thirty  acres  of 
ffroand  devoted  to  intricately -woven  flower- 
beds, and  interspersed  among  them,  sump- 
taoua  and  ever-playing  fountains,  des^ned 


either  by  English  artists  or  copied  from  the 
most  famous  continental  originals.   Through- 
out the   entire  length  of  this  garden,  for  a 
third  of  a  mile,  runs  a  double  terrace.     The 
upper  of  the  two  is  fifty  feet  in  width,  its 
balustrade  adorned  with  statues  in  marble 
from  the  antique.     This  noble  terrace,  built 
of  solid  freestone,  upon  Italian  arches,  would 
hold  an  army  upon  its  level  pavement.      At 
every  couple  of  hundred  yards  deep  embay- 
ments  occur,  filled  by  cedars  and  other  forest 
trees,  which  rise  in  groups  from  the  lower 
ground.     Broad  flights  of  granite  steps  lead 
down,  at   intervals,  to  the   Italian   garden. 
This  is  faced  by  the  second  terrace,  which 
is  balustraded  like  the  upper  one.     After  the 
eye  has  glanced  over  this  foreground,  enrich- 
ed with  every  accessory  of  art  and  cultivated 
nature,  it  rests  upon  noble  sweeps  of   the 
most  verdant   turf,  dotted   with   groups  of 
forest  trees,  and  upon  broad  walks  and  foun- 
tains, which  latter  drill  the  air  for  200  feet. 
Here  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  brought  to  per- 
fection   English    landscape  gardening,  and 
turned   a   wooded   hill -side   into   a   perfect 
paradise.      Far  beyond   all,   extending  for 
full  forty  miles  on  every  hand,  lies  the  rich 
and  natural  garden  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  see  runs  the  finely-wooded 
landscape,  peaceful  and  quiet,  yet  alive  with 
labor,  dotted  with  cottages  and  villas,  and 
the   tapering  spires   of  churches.     If    the 
spectator  wishes  to  extend  his  view,  he  has 
only,  with  laboring  breath,  to  ascend  either  of 
the  crystal  towers  which   rise  on  each  flank 
of  the  building  to  a  height  of  230  feet ;  and 
should  the  day  be  clear,  he  will  be  repaid 
by  a  sight  of  the  blue  sea  of  the  Channel  on 
the  south,  whilst  all  London,  slurred  with 
smoke,  will  lie  below  him  on  the  northern 
plain,  towards  which  the  back  of  the  palace 
looks. 

The  visitor  can  descend  into  the  garden 
by  either  of  the  three  portals  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  basement  immediately  beneath 
the  transepts.  Long  flights  of  granite  steps, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  sphinxes,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  length,  lead  down  to  the  upper 
terrace.  The  middle  flight,  which  will  form 
the  chief  garden  entrance,  is  full  a  hundred 
feet  in  breadth.  A  noble  terrace  walk  leads 
from  this  flight,  down  the  hill-side  to  the 
bottom  of  the  grounds,  and  about  midway 
its  line  is  broken  by  the  grand  fountain,  the 
basin  of  which  has  a  curcumference  of  1200 
feet.  Beyond  the  fountain  the  walk  is 
flanked  on  either  side  with  a  serves  qC  de- 
scending alepft  vn  %c&<\  Tx\aaatsn>'«^v^^^ 
take  their  part  'va  \Si^  gcwift^  %^^\fe\a.  ^^  ^^^la- 
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works  we  shall  presently  describe.     On  ei- 
ther hand  gravel- walks  will  lead  off  from 
the  main  path,  through  the  verdant  slopes 
and  woodlike  shrubberies  of  the  grounds — 
some  to  tlie  Kiosk  or  Turkish  summer-house 
that  Owen  Jooes  has   designed,  glittering 
with  color  and  beautiful  in  form,  as  a  place' 
of  out-door  refreshment;  some  to  the  mounds 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  heaped  ta  the  right 
and  left,  round  which  spiral  paths  will  lead 
the  panting  citizens  to  the  top  ;  some  to  the 
pic-nic  woods,  where  pleasure-parties  may 
sip  the  pure  bohea  in  the  midst  of  the  shady 
woodland,  where  nature  has  been  allowed  to 
retain  her  ancient  form  and  dress ;  some  to 
the  great  lake,  where  the  Venetian  gondola 
will  be  propelled   by  the  bnght-costumed 
gondolier;   and  some  to  the    antediluvian 
world  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  grounds. 
Here  the  spectator  will  see  the  commence- 
ment of  that  history  of  the  creation,  the  last 
and  most  modem  phases  of  which  we  have 
already  shown  him  in  the  nave.     Here  he 
will  find  himself  surrounded  with   animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  forms,  such  as  he  has 
never  seen  before.     On   the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  thirty  acres,  he  will  find  vitreous 
rocks,  looking  more  like  the  refuse  of  some 
vast  smelting- works  than  a  simple  product  of 
nature ;  he  will  see  the  earth- crust  upheaved 
by  volcanic  action,  in  the  Plutonic  forma- 
tions in  which  no  trace  of  a  once -organized 
life  is  to  be  discovered ;  and  in  this  scene  he 
will  be  told  to  look  upon  the  fresh  form  and 
mould  of  the  earth  whilst  yet  it  was  under 
the  seething  action  of  fire.     All  this  tract  will 
be  without  life  or  semblanpe  of  life.     In  ano- 
ther portion  of  the  lake,  the  slime  and  mud  of 
a  later  period  will  denote  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  water;  and  here  the  first  vegetable  life 
will  appear,  and  the  spectator  will  be  startled 
by  sights  of  gigantic  creatures,  belonging  by 
form  neither  to  beasts  of  the  field,  birds  of  the 
dr,  fish  of  the  sea,  nor  to  creeping  things  of 
the  earth,  but  partaking  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  all.     Models  of  gigantic  size,  but 
not  greater   than   the   life,  will   appear,  as 
handed  down  to  us  embedded  in  the  blue 
lias  ;  stone  puzzles  from  the  pre- Adamite,  or 
indeed  the  prefloral  age  which  science  has  at 
last  unriddled.     Among  these  the  plesiosau- 
rus  will  stretch  its  swan-like  neck,  as  though 
it  were  pursuing  its  prey  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  of  old ;  specimens  of  Crus- 
tacea, such  as  no  longer  exist,  will  hang 
upon  the  rocks,  and  the  curious  stone- lily 
will  hold  its  solid  chalice  up  to  the  sky,  like 
a  iaJ/p  Ho fvec  transformed  to  stone.     A  little 
farther  on,  the  geological  book  will  disclose 


a  still  later  page  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
Here  the  slimy  mud,  exposed  to  the  retreat- 
ing waters  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  will  have 
become  dry  land,  and  a  profusion  of  vege- 
table life  will  be  seen  clothing  its  undulating 
surface.  Vast  palm  trees  will  arise  on  every 
hand,  and  the  food  and  temperature  being 
now  prepared  for  the  advent  of  anfmal  life, 
the  huge  megatherium  and  mastodon,  mon- 
sters of  sixty  fee];  in  length,  built  up  exactly 
as  they  lived  in  the  old  world,  will  be  shown 
bursting  through  the  rank  vegetation  as  ea- 
sily as  an  elephant  finds  its  way  through  a 
reed- bank.  Then  again  will  succeed  the 
period  which  brings  us  down  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  globe.  In  this  epoch  have 
been  found  many  specimens  of  living  plants 
and  crustacese  mixed  with  others  which  have 
perished  from  the  earth.  Thus  the  fossil 
forms  of  the  still  flourishing  nautilus,  and  of 
the  extinct  ammonite,  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
stratum  proper  to  this  period.  Fossil  forests 
will  also  be  represented,  in  which  a  link  of 
connection  is  seen  between  the  coniferous 
structures  and  the  palms  and  ferns,  wrought, 
as  though  for  the  special  purpose  of  preser- 
vation to  the  latest  posterity,  into  the  hard- 
est silicified  condition. 

Well  may  the  poor  cockney,  who  has 
rarely  strolled  farther  than  his  own  street, 
feel  bewildered  when  he  finds  himself  of  a 
sudden  transported  to  this  strange  spot, 
where  the  land  looks  like  something  he  has 
seen  in  a  nightmare,  and  the  animals  like  the 
strange  creatures  in  the  wizard  scene  of 
Der  Freischutz,  After  doubting  his  senses 
for  awhile,  he  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  a  hoax,  and  many  will  be 
found  doubtless  to  put  the  question.  How 
can  any  one  ask  us  to  believe  in  representa- 
tions of  the  earth  as  it  appeared,  ere  yet  a 
living  thing  inhabited  it ;  or  to  put  faith  in 
the  representations  of  huge  beasts  and  rep- 
tiles which  lived  or  crawled  the  earth  long 
before  man  came  upon  the  scene?  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  restora- 
tions will  be  pretty  nearly  as  like  the  truth 
as  the  restorations  of  the  Assyrian  architect- 
Science    knows   that   certain   forms 


ure. 


must  arise  from  the  ftction  of  certain  ele- 
ments upon  each  other,  and  thus  the  chaotic 
epoch  will  be  capable  of  being  pretty  correctly 
generalized.  For  the  rest,  nature  has  left  us 
fragments  enough  of  her  early  rude  sketches 
to  enable  us  to  fill  up  and  clothe  them  in  all 
their  details.  The  anatomy  of  the  earth  the 
geologist  has  mastered ;  and  he  places  stra- 
tum upon  stratum  as  faithfully  as  they  are 
[  placed  lu  tVie  ^teaX  %Vyc^  \y^^  oC  uature 
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itself;  neither  has  he  neglected  to  discover 
those  disjointed  fragments  of  fossil  animals, 
and  of  vegetable  hfe  deposited  between  its 
leaves  as  regularly  and  as  certHinly  as  the 
dried  specimens  in  a  collector's  book.  Here 
then,  indeed,  might  all  men  read  "  sermons 
in  stones'*  without  fear  that  they  are  looking 
upon  mere  chimeras  of  the  brain.  A  Cuvier 
from  a  tooth  and  a  hoof  couM  as  faithfully 
build  up  the  fearful  bulk  of  the  mastodon  as 
a  sculptor  could  replace  the  self-indicated 
limb  of  some  expressive  torso. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  the  spectator  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  tne  finished  garden.     If 
he  turns  his  eye  towards  the  palace,  he  will 
see  at  one  view  the  combined  beauties  of 
both.  '  The  gardened  hill,  smiling  wiih  sunny 
slopes,  interspersed  with  magnificent  foun- 
tains, and  doited  with  noble  groups  of  trees, 
rises  for   nearly  two  hundred  feet,  until  it 
meets  the  lower  terrace,  faced  wiih  its  bank 
of  emerald   turf;   beyond    this  again,  over 
thirty  acres  of  parterre  and  yet  more  beau- 
tiful fountains,  he  will  see  the  upper  terrace 
stretching  for  two  thousand  feet,  its  parapet 
adorned  with  marble  statues  from  the  an- 
tique, its  facade  enriched  wiih  Italian  arches 
and  innumerable  sculptured  niches ;  and  yet 
higher  still,  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the 
crystal  diadem  of  the  palace  :  as   his   eye 
drinks  in  the  exquisite  beauties  of  this  scene, 
his  ear  suddenly  detects  the   beat  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  mighty  heart  of  the  gar- 
den.    It  is  a  f^te-day,  and  the  engine  has 
just  commenced  with  its  tireless  iron  arm  to 
lift  through  the  Artesian  well,  from  a  depth 
cf  500  feet,  the  water  from  the  vast  cup  of 
the  chalk  basin  on  which  the  country  stands. 
With  every  beat  this  pure  arterial  stream  is 
driven  up  the  hill  and  forced  into  the  great 
reservoir  on  the  Sydenham  side  of  the  pa- 
lace, which  is  150  leet  square  and  20  feet 
^eep.      Here    another    engine    drives    the 
stream"  up  the  crystal  towers  into  the  reser- 
voirs placed  at  their  summits,  a  height  of 
^iSO  feet.     Whilst  the  spectator   has  been 
looking,  the   unseen  flood  has  been  toiling 
"Upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet  from  its  deep 
\>ed  to  these  crystal  eyries.     At  a  given  sig- 
nal its  vast  pressure  is  suddenly  allowed  to 
^zert  itself.     The    grand   terrace   for   two 
thousand  feet  lets  fall  a  living  fringe  of  silver 
€rom  dolphins'  mouths  into  the  long-drawn 
l>a8in  at  its  foot ;  the  central  fountain  shoots 
lip  230  feet — its  1000  jets  contrived  to  form 
•«  moving,  constant  pyramid,  like  some  arctic 
glittering  peak  of  ice  ;  on  every  side  he  sees 
the  thread-like  streams  of  silver  drilling  the 
air,  and  down  on  either  hand  of  the  grand 


avenue,  leaping  floods  form  long  descending 
stairs  of  glittering  light,  and  then  sweep 
tumultuously  into  the  lake.  Such  will  be 
the  circulating  svstem  of  this  garden,  and 
such  the  force  of  its  heart's  pressure,  that 
2000  tons  of  water  will  be  forced  through 
its  entire  frame  every  minute. 

The  water- works  at  Versailles,  hitherto 
the  finest  in  the  world,  are  but  very  rarely 
set  in  motion,  and  the  cost  of  working  them 
is  said  to  be  500^.  each  time.  Those  of  Sy- 
denham will  be  five  times  as  extensive,  and 
will  play  fifty  times  in  the  year. 

But  how  is  the  great  public  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  wonders,  located  far 
away  m  the  country,  and  without  easy  reach 
of  people's  pockets  or  time  ?     This  diflSculty 
has  been  seen  and  forestalled  by  the  direct- 
ors, who,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  City 
and  North-eastern  traffic  to  the  Palace,  have 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  by  which  people  will  be 
carried  from  a  station  especially  devoted  to 
the   Crystal    Palace,   direct   from    London 
Bridge  to  the  building  for  one  shilling,  ad- 
mittance into  the  building  included.      The 
carriages  will  run  on  new  rails  laid  down 
upon  the  Brighton  hne  as  far  as  the  Syden- 
ham station,  where  they  will  diverge  upon  a 
branch  which  makes  a  wide  sweep  round  the 
bottom  of  the   grounds,   then   mounts    its 
southern  flank,  an  incline  of  nearly  200  feet, 
and  enters  a  spacious  crystal  gallery,  formed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Palace.     Trains  will 
take  up  and  set  down  here  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.     The  West-End  traffic  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Crystal  Palace  and  West- 
End  line,  which  will  have  two  termini  in  Lon- 
don,  one  near  the  Penitentiary,  the  line  from 
which  will  cross  the  Thames  by  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  Westminster  and  Yauxhall  bridges, 
and  run  on  through  Lambeth  until  it  joins 
the  branch  coming  from  the  south  side  of  the 
new  Battersea  bridge,  at  the  corner  of  the 
park,  along  the  eastern  flank  of  which  it  will 
run,  until  it  communicates  with  the  South- 
western line;   from  this  point  its  progress 
will  be  through  Norwood  to  the  Palace.    By 
means  of  this  line  the  north-west  of  London 
will  be  well  supplied  with  railway  convey- 
ance to  the  new  Palace,  as  well  as  its  south- 
western portion  by  means  of  the  junction 
with  the  South-western  Railway.     A  third 
communication  is  sketched  out  by  a  company, 
which  proposes  to  run  a  direct  line  to  Hast- 
ings from  a  station  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  situated  between  Blackfriars  and  South- 
wark  bridges,  crossing  the  river  thereabouta^ 
going  on  IhTOUgVi  C\«k^\i«xa,  wA  ^«^  w^^^- 
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ing  off  at  Dalwich  a  branch  to  the  Palace. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  there  will  be  three  lines 
of  railway  to  the  People's  Palace.  Still,  if 
the  undertaking  is  to  be  a  snccess,  which  we 
sincerely  believe  it  will,  yet  more  communi- 
cations will  have  to  be  opened ;  for  we  ques- 
tion even  if  the  three  lines  combined  could 
send  down  as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand 
people  with  any  promptitude  or  comfort;  and 
surely  twice  as  large  a  number  as  this  will 
often,  in  the  summer,  rush  down  here  on 
fSte-days,  when  the  grand  fountains  are  to 
be  seen  in  full  play.  More  than  109,000 
never  visited  the  old  building  in  one  day,  yet 
we  all  know  what  a  constant  river  of  people 
was  always  seen  flowing  on  fine  days  towards 
the  Palace  from  every  open  corner  of  the 
Park. 

Louis  XIV.,  it  Is  said,  was  so  terrified  at 
the  cost  of  Versailles,  that  he  burnt  all  the 
bills.  We  question,  however,  if  that  splendid 
pile  cost  any  thing  like  the  sum  that  the 
people's  palace  wiliultimately  draw  from  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders.  At  the  last 
general  meeting  of  the  Company,  the  report 
stated  ihat  payments  had  already  been  made 
to  the  extent  of  440,550^.  6«.  9d.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  then,  that  a  million  will  be  ap- 
proached, before  the  undertaking  is  com- 
pleted ?  With  such  an  expenditure,  will  the 
Crystal  Palace  pay  ?  •  It  strikes  us  that,  to 
insure  its  paying,  the  most  lavish  expenditure 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Unless  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  made  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  it  will  not  draw  a  sufficient  stream  of 
people  seven  miles  from  their  homes,  and  it 
will  not  extend  its  centripetal  force  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  whatever  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  accomplish,  and  whatever  art,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  can  produce,  will  here 
find  their  home.  Lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
who  are  generally  a  little  sanguine,  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  think  it  will  succeed. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  fancy  and 
imagination  are  at  an  awful  discount,  the 
shares  of  the  Company  are  at  a  premium. 
More,  then,  upon  the  question.  Will  it  pay  •? 
.  need  not  be  said. 

On  the  faith  of  this  success,  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Palace  has  risen  to  ten 
times  its  former  value.  The  Company  itself 
sold  100  acres  of  the  Penge  estate,  which  it 
did  not  require,  for  100,000/.  Already  we 
see  the  skeleton  of  a  city  sketched  around  the 
Palace.  In  every  direcUon  we  find  new 
roads  laid  out  in  a  rectangular  manner,  ter- 
races begun,  and  intimations  of  "  land  to  be 
ielhr  hmMLing  purposes."    A  splendid  hotel 


has  already  been  planted  close  to  the  Palace^ 
and  this  one  will  shortly  be  eclipsed  by  A 
building  to  be  constructed  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
more  extensive  and  beautiful  tl^an  any  thing 
of  its  kind  in  England.  From  this  establish- 
ment a  covered  way  will  lead  direct  to  the 
Palace,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  persons' 
affected  with  chest  complaints  will  take  up 
their  abodes  here  for  the  winter,  and  pass 
their  days  in  the  warm  and  equable  temper- 
ament of  the  nave,  which  will  thus  become 
to  them  a  kind  of  home  Madeira,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
physician,  in  the  attempt  to  tide  valuable  lives 
over  the  trying  portion  of  the  year,  in  our 
changeable  climate. 

It  seems  to  be  the  "  mission"  of  the  pre- 
sent age  to  bring  to  a  head  questions  which 
heretofore  all  parties  have  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance.  The  erection  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  raised  the  question  whether  inno- 
cent recreation  for  the  toiling  millions  on  the 
Sabbath  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  or  denounced. 
We  must  confess  that  to  us  shutting  the  Pa- 
lace and  its  grounds  on  a  Sunday  would  he 
like  playing  Hamlet  with  the  character  of 
Hamlet  left  out  by  ppecial  desire;  for  on 
what  other  day  can  the  working-classes  of  all 
denominations  escape  from  the  drudgery  of 
life  ?  It  is  argued  by  many  excellent  per- 
sons that  the  opening  of  the  Palace  would 
form  a  precedent  for  the  universal  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day.  But  surely  this  pre- 
cedent has  long  enough  been  established 
without  such  awful  consequences  by  the 
Government  itself,  in  throwing  open  on  Sun- 
day, to  thousands  of  grateful  visitors,  Kew 
Gardens,  with  its  museum,  and  Hampton 
Palace,  with  its  picture-gallery.  But  against 
this  argument  it  is  urged  that  no  charge  for 
admission  is  made  to  these  places,  and  the 
chink  of  coin  does  not  break  the  peaceful  si- 
lence of  the  seventh  day  ;  an  argument  whicli 
seems  to  us  completely  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  that  more  money  is  taken  for  Sundaj 
pleasure- trips  by  railway,  upon  many  lines, 
than  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
week,  or  the  notorious  truth,  that  on  that 
day  it  is  "  high  'change"  at  the  gin-shop. 

We  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Maurice,  that  "every  crystal  palace 
may  be  closed,  but  there  will  not  be  one 
human  spirit  more  quickened  or  purified."* 
Whilst  it  is  to  us  equally  evident  that  the 
Sunday  opening  of  this  Palace  of  Beauty  and 
Instruction  will  prove  *'a  heavy  blow  and 
— — ■  —   < 

*  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
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great  disGouragement*'  to  the  publican  ^'in- 
terest" of  the  metropolis.  If  this  positive 
ffood  were  alone  to  result  by  answering  in 
the  affirmative  the  question,  "Shall  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  be  opened  on  a  Sunday?"  we 
•boald  say^ay  most  heartily ;  but  it  is  impos- 


sible to  deny  that  the  influence  of  the  place 
itself  will  have  a  vast  effect  in  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  that  portion  of  the  populace 
which  cannot  be  driven  to  places  of  worship 
either  by  act  of  parliament  or  private  exhor- 
tation. 


From    the    Otatleman't    Magasine. 
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But  a  short  time   since,  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
received,  in  one  day,  nearly  seventy  thousand 
pilgrims  to  view  a  famous  collection  of  relics 
there  exhibited — famous  alike  for  their  sanc- 
tity and  venerable  antiquity.    Some  account, 
therefore,  of  relics  in  general  may  not  be  un- 
interestiogy  seeing  that,  after  so  many  ages 
and  so  many  changes,  they  retain  a  scarcely 
dioiinished  respect  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  European  population.     The  at- 
traction which  the  world  s  accumulation  of 
iodastry  presented  in  the  most  populous  me- 
tropolis in  the  world,  making  a  combination  of 
wonders  never   before   seen,   was   scarcely, 
except  at  particular  times,  so  well  attended 
as  the  few  fragments  of  garments,  <&c.,  which 
constitute  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  of 
Aix-la*Chapelle. 

The  feeling  that  operates  in  the  mind  to- 
wards relic-hoDor  is  not  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, as  the  desire  to  retain  a  memento  of  the 
departed  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of  weak- 
nesses, if  indeed  such  a  term  should  be  ap- 
plied to  it.  Still  there  is  something  different 
m  the  reverence  of  a  religious  relic ;  for  we 
value  a  relic  of  a  departed  friend  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  certain  of  its  authenticity. 
Our  love  or  respect  for  the  individual  is  not 
increased  by  it ;  but*  as  we  valued  the  friend, 
80  is  the  memento  respected.  But  religious 
relics  are  said  to  be  useful  in  pron^oting  reli- 
gion ;  and  our  love  towards  a  hero  of  the  faith 
is  said  to  be  increased,  or  likely  to  be  increas- 
ed, by  the  enjoined  veneration  of  fragments 
of  their  clothing,  bones,  hair,  and  other  trifles, 
notalwavs  conveying  the  most  delicate  ideas. 
But  in  the  history  of  relic-honor,  supposing 
we  struck  the  balance  between  the  supersti- 
tion and  real  devotion  created  thereby,  how 


much  merit  would  belong  to  the  relic  ?  The 
fact  is,  that,  however  harmless  in  its  origin,  it 
very  soon  degenerated  into  a  regular  system 
of  gainful  traffic.  They  were  not  suffered  long 
to  remain  passive  mementoes  of  mortality, 
but  were  called  upon  to  prove  their  authen- 
ticity by  a  series  of  wonders,  exceeding  far 
in  effect  and  quantity  those  performed  by  the 
saints  themselves  during  life ;  and  it  was  their 
reputed  miraculous  power  which  constituted 
the  true  secret  of  their  value.  They  were 
advertisements  to  monasteries  and  churches, 
and  the  source  of  ample  revenues  from  the 
concourse  of  pilgrims  who  thronged  to  the 
sacred  shrines.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Tidves  drew  a 
concourse  which  astoDi:»hed  this  age  of  scien- 
tific inquiry ;  and  now,  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
a  septennial  festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  has 
proved  itself  not  behindhand  in  its  display 
of  zeal  or  credulity: 

Active  rivalry  between  monastic  bodies, 
each  greedy  of  the  honor  of  their  relics,  was 
the  common  and  ordinary  result  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  if  by  chance  one  obtained  a  relic 
of  unusual  power,  a  rival  was  sure  to  appear 
in  the  neighborhood.  Even  this  was  not 
enough ;  for,  setting  all  decency  and  proba- 
bility at  defiance,  it  often  happened  that  when 
a  head  worked  miracles  in  Rome  or  some 
other  city,  the  same  head  was  asserted  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  another  place,  and  some- 
times multiplied  to  three  or  four,  all  equally 
authentic,  and  equally  proving  their  authen- 
ticity by  miraculous  power.  But  they  were 
not  all  kept  stationary  in  their  honored  recep- 
tacles beneath  the  altars,  or  enclosed  in  gold 
and  silver  coffers  encrusted  with  gems  and 
precious  stones ;  for  some  were  committed 
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to  itinerants,  who  wandered  about  the  coun- 
try, gathering  money  by  means  somewhat  less 
honorable  than  that  of  the  common  mounte- 
bank. These  were  the  Pardoners,  whose 
immoralities  and  audacity  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  satirist.  Chaucer  has  drawn  an 
admirable  picture  of  them ;  and  Heywood, 
the  dramatist,  though  a  Catholic,  attacked 
them  with  wit,  coarse  and  homely,  but  effect- 
ive. So  singularly  contorted  were  people's 
minds  on  this  subject,  that  the  theft  of  a  relic, 
if  with  the  pious  intent  of  enriching  some 
otlier  church  or  shrine,  was  by  no  means  so 
serious  an  offence  as  one  would  suppose ;  in- 
deed, even  sacrilege  might  be  pious,  if  it 
supported  superstiiion.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  history  of  the  nuptial  ring  of  Saint 
Joseph,  said  to  be  preserved  at  Pt^rusia. 

It  had  been  kept  for  some  time  at  a  reli- 
gious community  of  Franciscans  at  Chiusi, 
where  one  of  the  brethren,  Winther  by  name, 
a  German,  secreted  it,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  his  prize  to  his  native  country.  But, 
when  on  his  road  thither,  he  was  frustrated 
by  a  sudden  darkness  which  struck  him  with 
peniience  ;  so  he  hung  the  ring  upon  a  tree 
and  confessed  his  sins  before  it,  and  promised 
to  go  hack  again  to  Chiusi,  if  it  dispelled  the 
darkness.  He  then  dii^covered  that  it  emitted 
a  groat  light ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  went 
to  Perusia,  and  abode  with  the  Augustine 
friars,  so  far  forgetful  of  his  promise  that  he 
made  a  second  attempt  to  bear  away  the  ring ; 
but  the  darkness  once  more  prevented  him. 
He  then  took  counsel  with  his  landlord,  who, 
representing  his  danger  from  the  people  of 
Chiusi,  and  the  benefit  he  would  gain  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Perusia,  persuaded  him  to 
bestow  it  upon  that  city.  He  followed  this 
advice ;  but  soon  the  Bishop  of  Chiusi  came 
to  get  back  the  ring ;  but  the  Perusians, 
although  fully  aware  of  its  being  stolen,  de- 
clared that  they  respected  it  too  much  to  part 
with  it,  and  would  even  defend  their  prize  by 
arms.  None  but  a  pope  could  decide  so  grave 
a  controversy,  and  the  case  was  laid  before 
Sixtus  IV.,  but  the  honor  of  deciding  it  was 
left  for  Innocent  III.,  who  confided  the  task  to 
Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  in  1846  it  was  ad- 
judged to  the  Perusians.  As  for  Winther, 
when  he  died,  two  religious  communities  dis- 
puted for  his  body ;  the  canons  of  St.  Law- 
rence obtained  it,  and  reverentially  interred 
it  before  an  altar  of  St.  Joseph  and  Mary ;  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him,  on  which  his 
theft  had  honorable  mention,  as  productive 
of  so  valuable  a  treasure  to  the  city. 

In  the  zeal  for  relic-honor,  the  votaries  of 
ilie  Virgin  carried  themaelvea  to  an  extrava- 


gance that  fell  nothing  short  of  indeoencj. 
Surely  none  but  the  most  irreverent  ideas 
could  be  suggested  by  the  display  of  the 
milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  yet  was  this  a 
highly  honored  relic  at  so  many  places,  that 
wits,  more  coarse  than  pious,  cracked  their 
jokes  most  liberally,  and  Erasmus  has,  in  his 
amusing  Colloquies,  ridiculed  with  great  forea 
the  exhibition  made  of  it  at  the  celebrated 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsingham.'*  At 
Rome  there  was  a  vial  of  it  at  each  of  the 
following  churches : — Santa  Maria  del  Popo- 
lo,  Santa  Maria  in  Campitelli,  San  Nicholas 
in  Carcere,  and  St.  Alexis ;  one  at  Venice  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark ;  another  at  Avignon, 
with  the  Celestines ;  at  Padua,  Genoa^  and 
in  Provence,  in  the  cathedral  of  Toulon;  and 
at  Chartres  one  of  peculiar  sanctity,  which 
was  given  by  the  Virgin  herself  to  Fulbert, 
forty-fourth  bishop,  on  occasion  of  a  bum  on 
his  tongue  which  could  not  be  healed.  At 
Naples  there  is  also  some  which  becomes  li- 
quid every  Feast  of  the  Virgin,  but  is  dried 
up  at  any  other  time  ;  this  is  evidently  a  rival 
to  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  Contrariwise, 
at  Royaument,  is  some  which  thickens  on  the 
fSte-days,  and  is  fluid  at  all  other  times. 
This  list  is  but  a  few  of  the  most  noted,  and 
many  of  these  were  very  remarkable  for  divers 
miraculous  powers,  particularly  the  cure  of 
cancer  and  other  ills  of  the  breast. 

Nicephorus,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, narrates  with  much  circumstance  the 
bequest  thai  the  Virgin  made  at  her  death 
of  two  chemises  to  two  widows.  In  the  year 
810  these  were  at  ConsUmtinople,  and  were 
presented  as  most  precious  gifts  to  Charle- 
magne, who  gave  them  to  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Afterwards, 
Charles  the  Bald  gave  one  to  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres,  where  it  attracted  crowds  of  pil- 
grims; and  when  the  Normans  ravaged 
France,  in  908,  and  laid  siege  to  Chartres, 
the  pious  bishop,  Gousseaume,  made  a  stand- 
ard of  it,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
flock,  the  Normans  were  put  to  flight,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  divine  favor  of  Our 
Lady.  A  third  chemise  was  brought  from 
Constantinople,  in  1205,  by  Bishop  Nivelon, 
and  given  to  the  church  of  Soissons ;  a  fourth 
was  shown  at  Utrecht,  and,  doubtless,  there 
were  many  others  either  entire  or  in  fragments 
for  the  pious  veneration  of  the  faithful.  The 
same  writer  also  gives  an  account  of  the  gir- 
dle of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  it  is  said,  she 
let  fall  when  being  borne  by  angels  to  bea- 


*  Vide  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  and  Walnngham, 
by  J.  G.  NioholB^  p.  21. 
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rmkj  and  wbioh  St.  Thomas  picked  ap,*  It 
was  brought  to  Constantinople  in  the  foarth 
centary,  and  the  Greek  Church  keeps  a  f&te 
of  the  girdle  of  the  Mother  of  God,  on  the 
Slat  of  Anffust  This  was  also  brought  in 
1205  to  Soissona;  but,  notwithstanding,  that 
did  not  prevent  a  girdle  being  shown  also  at 
oar  Lady  of  Montserrat,  in  Spain,  or  at  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris.  One  was  also  to  be  seen  at 
Chartres  in  a  crystal  reliquary,  and  honored 
at  Asaisi  on  the  other  side  the  Alps,  as  well 
as  at  Prato  in  Tuscany.  Before  the  Refor- 
niation»  this  country  was  not  behindhand  in 
her  claim8«  for  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  gir- 
dle^ worked  by  her  own  hands,  was  preserved 
wMi  due  veneration  and  faith.  Many  or 
all  of  them  perforoMd  miracles;  that  at 
Prato  gave  safe  delivery  to  pregnant  women, 
and  was  so  attached  to  its  church  that  all 
attempts  to  take  it  away  were  rendered  abor- 
tive. It  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
thieves,  and  went  back  of  itself  to  its  reliquary. 
To  the  relic-mongers  the  wardrobe  of  the 
Ybrgin  Mai^  was  a  most  profitable  invest- 
ment ;  but  It  is  suggestive  of  whimsical  ideas 
to  find  Jews  trading  with  the  Christians  in 
snch  commodities. 

In  the  fifth  century  an  old  Jewess  boasted 
of  the   possession  of  the  Virgin's    gown ; 
Constantinople  was  the  favorite  depository 
of  such  treasures,  and  to  Constantinople  it 
went,  and  was  honored  with  special  venera- 
tion, the  2d  of  July  being  set  apart  for  its 
f^te-day.    -At  Rome  they  preserve  another 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  a  third  in 
tiie  church  of  Santa  Maria  supra  Minerva,  a 
foarth  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  a  fifth  in 
the  church  of  St.  Barbe,  a  sixth  in  the  church 
of  St.  Blaize,  another  in  San  Thomas  in  Pa- 
rione,  and  one  in  Santa  Susanna ;  making 
c^ht  in  that  city  alone.     But  the  catalogue 
doea  not  stop  here,  for  there  is  one  at  San 
Salvador  in  Spain,  and  one  in  the  Elscurial ; 
ooe  is  at  Avignon,  and  another  at  Marseilles ; 
<^e  at  Toulon,  at  Aries,  at  Berre  in  Provence, 
^  the  Abbey  of  Montier-la-Celle  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  at  the  Chartreuse  de  Mont  Dieu. 
A.t  AjBsiai  is  another,  at  Novogorod,  at  Brus- 
^la,  besides  many  others  less  known,  but 
|>erhaps  quite  as  authentic.    That  so  precious 
^    garment  as  the  relic  of  Constantinople 
4ioiild  be  400  years  and  more  in  the  posses- 
^ioD  of  one  of  an  opposite  faith,  would  argue 
Uiat  the  early  Christians  were  not  quite  so 
Qarefttl  of  such  treasures  as  their  descend- 
%nta ;  but  these  are  questions  that  the  faith- 
ful never  ask. 

*  ''(^  LIppoBsno  de  YUk  SsiMtomm. 
VOXwXZQ    SO.IL 


The  veil  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  another  fa- 
mous relic,  gifted  like  the  rest  with  almost 
ubiquitous  presence.'  It  came  from  Jerusa- 
lem  to  Constanlinople,  and  was  oftentimes 
used  by  the  emperor  as  a  standard,  giving 
assurance  of  victory.  Trdves  boasts  the 
possession  of  this  treasure,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  it  was  brought  from  Constantinople  in 
1207.  Chartres,  Montserrat,  Rome,  Mos- 
cow,'and  the  Escurial,  dispute  the  honor  of 
possession  of  the  true  veil ;  and  there  is  one 
at  Marseilles,  and  others  elsewhere. 

The  hair  of  Our  Lady  is  exhibited  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  would  at  least  be  less 
improbable,  but  for  the  great  variety  of  .col- 
ors, when,  if  tradition  be  true,  it  shOald  be 
golden.  F^tes  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
hair  are  held  at  Oviedo,  Bruges,  and  St. 
Omer,  <&c. ;  and  there  is  a  current  witticism 
of  a  hair  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible,  A  monk 
ehowing  this,  amonff  other  relics,  a  peasant, 
with  open  eyes,  said,  "  My  reverend  father, 
I  do  not  see  the  holy  hair."  "  Parbleu,  I 
well  believe  it,"  replied  the  monk :  "  I  have 
ehoton  it  for  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
seen  it  myself." 

The  relics  of  the  Virgin  alone  would  re- 
quire a  volume  to  illustrate  them ;  but  I  shall 
now  ffive  a  few  notices  of  those  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  decapitated  head,  of 
course,  was  the  most  famous,  and  it  was  one 
of  those  which  favored  the  faithful  by  show- 
ing  itself  in  more  places  than  one  at  toe  same 
time.  According  to  Theodoret,  the  tomb  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  at  Sebaste  in  Syria, 
and  was  desecrated  by  the  heathens  at  the 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  burnt  the 
bones  and  cast  the  ashes  to  the  winds ;  but 
Eusebius  states  that  a  few  were  preserved, 
taken  to  Antioch,  and  walled  up  by  Alha- 
nasius.  Sozamen  asserts  that  the  head  was 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  Con- 
stantinople. Not  to  enter  into  too  many 
particulars,  to  complicate  the  story,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  fifth  century  there  were  two 
acknowledged  heads  of  the  Baptist  at  Emesa 
in  Phoenicia,  and  in  consequence  the  Greeks 
instituted  a  f^te  to  the  ttoo  heads  on  the  4th 
of  February — a  proof  of  their  faith,  if  not  of 
the  truth.  Another  head  is  preserved  by 
the  Maronites  of  Libanus ;  but  Ducange 
proves,  that  that  at  Amiens  was  the  real, 
true  head,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople— a  fact  the  Greeks  do  not  admit. 
One  of  the  proofs  in  favor  of  the  head  at 
Amiens  is,  that  it  shows  the  mark  of  a  wound 
under  the  eye  given  by  Herodias  with  a  knife. 
The  celebrity  of  this  relic  waa  vev^  ^x^^\.^ 
the  wesieru  worYd;  \K»  d^«w  x&.\i&\vaAfo^  ^\. 
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pilgrims,  atid  tbe  tokens  of  their  pious  jour- 
ney have  recently  received  illustration  by 
Mr.  Roach  Smith »  from  various  examples 
found  here,  as  well  as  in  France.*  Another 
head  was  preserved  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  in 
Saintonge,  brought  from  Alexandria  in  the 
reign  of  Pepin-^Bref;  and  Rome  had  one  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  which  they  say 
was  brought  to  them  by  some  Greek  monks. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  sold  this  to  the  Floren- 
tines for  50,000  ducats,  but  a  revolt  of  the 
Romans  compelled  him  to  break  the  bargain, 
which  was  sticrmatized  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance  as  a  simoniacal  contract.  This  relic 
was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
Charles  V.  in  1627.  Baronius,  however, 
gives  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clair  the  honor  of 
saving  the  relic  from  the  hands  of  an  impious 
soldier ;  a  valiant  but  dangerous  attempt  for 
ladies  under  such  circumstances. 

France  was  not  content  with  having  more 
than  one  true  head  already,  but  the  pious 
King  St.  Louis  brought  one  to  Paris,  a  pre- 
sent from  Baldwin  XL,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  attractive  one.  There  was  an- 
other at  Soissons,  also  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople, so  that  France  was  foremost  in  this 
race  of  fraud.  The  Elscurial  had  one  with 
similar  pretensions  to  authenticity,  and  Mos- 
cow claimed  another,  doubtless  as  true  as 
any.  But,  notwithstanding  that  twelve  heads 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition  can  be  count- 
ed, there  were  numerous  large  and  important 
fragment?  of  the  skull  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
especially  at  Malta,  which  contained  the  best 
part  of  another  head.  There  were  no  less 
than  seven  extra  jaws  of  great  note  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  other 
important  and  necessary  portions  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  tbe  ashes  were 
saved  from  dispersion  by  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven; these,  therefore,  possessed  wonderful 
powers  of  multiplication,  and  churches  with- 
out number  claimed  to  possess  the  ashes  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  notwithstanding  the 
dispersion  in  the  air.  But  even  this  was  not 
so  marvellous  as  the  perfect  bones  in  great 
numbers,  whose  miraculous  power  attested 
their  authenticity.  But  I  will  pass  over  these 
to  give  the  story  of  the  finger  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  venerated  in  Brittany  at  a  place 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  and  is 
called  St.  Jean-du-Doigt.  This  small  town 
is  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  was  previ- 
ous to  the  Revolution  famous  for  its  pilgrim- 

*  OoJIeotMneB  ADtiqnB,  roh  if  p.  88* 


a^es,  and  supported  by  tbe  offerings  of  these 
pious  travellers. 

This  finger,  saved  from  the  cinders  of  tlie 
burnt  body,  was  sent  to  Philip  the  Just  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.    A  virgin  lady  of 
Normandy  found  means  to  possess  hersetf  of 
it,  and  brought  it  to  her  own  countnr.     In 
1437  a  young  man  of  Lower  Brittany  formed 
a  plan  to  carry  it  off ;  bnt  the  finger  did  not 
wait  for  this  act  of  violent  rapine ;  of  its  own 
free  will  it  put  itself  in  the'  sleeve  of  its 
adorer,  who  was,  however,  quite  ignorant  of 
his  good-luck.     He  is  drawn  towards  his  na* 
tive  country  by  a  supernatural  power;  he 
passes  through  a  town ;  the  belts  ring  oat 
joyfully  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  very 
trees  bow  themselves  in  homage  and  delight. 
He  is  seized  as  a  sorcerer,  and  put  in  priscu, 
but  next  day  he  awakes  miraculously  in  his 
native  village,  near  a  fountain,  since  called 
''the  Fountain  of  the  Finger."     He  enters 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Meriadec,  but  he  is  hard- 
ly upon  his  knees,  before  the  finger  goes  and 
places  itself  upon  the  altar.     He  remembers 
the  object  of  his  adoration ;  the  tapers  light 
of  themselves,  the  people   all  prostrate  in 
prayer ;  at  length  it  reaches  the  ear  of  the 
Duke  John,  who  hurries  to  the  spot,  and  ends 
by  erecting    a   church  to  his  patron  saint. 
This  relic  had  great  affection  for  its  church 
in  Brittany,  for  when  Henry  VII.  of  England 
sent  aid  to  Anne  the  Duchess  against  ChaHes 
VII.,  King  of  France,  under  the  orders  of 
Richard  Eggesmil,  his  vassals  carried  off  the 
finger  ;  but  when  they  had  arrived  at  South- 
ampton, the  coffin  was  empty,  and  the  relic 
gone  home.     But  this  relic,  if  not  destroyed, 
no  longer  produces  its  miracles,  and  pilgrims 
no  longer  think  it  worthy  of  their  honor. 

The  singular  history  of  the  true  cross  has 
found  an  historian  in  Lord  Mahon,  but  that 
of  the  nails  is  not  less  marvellous.  These 
were,  of  course,  discovered  at  the  same  time 
as  the  cross  by  St.  Helena,  who,  however, 
disposed  of  one  by  casting  it  into  the  sea  ' 
during  a  tempest  to  appease  the  waves. 
Constantine,  her  son,  made  use  of  another  in 
the  bit  of  his  horse's  bridle,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  made  out 
of  another;  but  the  same  thing  is  said  to 
have  been  done  at  the  command  of  St.  Hele- 
na for  her  son,  so  that  two  crowns  were  made 
out  of  them.  Milan  cathedral  has  another 
nail,  which  is  said  to  be  one  that  was  attach' 
ed  to  the  bridle  of  Constantine,  a  variation 
from  the  story  which  made  it  a  component 
part.  This  is  elevated  above  the  high  altar, 
between  five  lights,  which  burn  day  and 
n\ghi«    There  were  three  nails  preserved  at 
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Borne ;  the  same  number  in  Paris.  One  of 
great  sanctity  is  preserved  at  Nuremberg; 
lwo»at  Naples;  one  at  each  of  the  following 
towns : — Assbi,  Ancona»  Sienna,  Venice,  Co- 
hf^et  Treves,  Bruges,  Draguignan,  dec.  The 
onginal  number  of  three  has  been  multiplied 
iBto  twenty -seven  notorious  instances,  besides 
others  less  known,  which  would  swell  the 
fisi  to  a  much  larger  amount. 

The  great  number  of  this  relic  claiming 
nthenticity  seems  to  have  puzzled  even  those 
disposed  to  credence ;  for  Godescard  tries  to 
ezplaiB  the  fact  in  a  way  that  can  scarcely 
mend  the  matter.  He  says,  **  The  true  nail, 
which  is  at  Rome,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Gross,  has  been  filed  and  has  no  longer  a 
point.  These  filings  have  been  enclosed  in 
other  nails,  made  like  the  true  one,  and  by 
this  means  they  have  in  some  sort  been  mul- 
tiplied. A  yet  other  mode  of  multiplying  it 
hno  been  found.  That  was,  to  touch  similar 
naila  with  it,  which  were  immediately  distri- 
bated.  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  very  en- 
lightened prelate,  and  of  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness  in  the  fact  of  relics,  had  many  nails 
mtde  like  that  which  is  kept  at  Milan,  and 
dntributed  them  after  they  had  touched  it. 
He  gave  one  of  them  to  Philip  II.  as  a  pre- 
oioas  relic.''* 

This  ingenious  and  ingenuous  explanation 
tsUs  its  own  story,  and  gives  a  tolerable  hint 
of  the  mode  of  making  relics;  and  if  the 
imitations  had  as  much  virtue  in  them  as  the 
original,  which  cannot  be  doubled,  there  is 
BO  reason  to  complain ;  and  one  must  ac- 
knowledge that  Samt  Charles  was  worthy  of 
being  himself  enshrined  as  a  relic,  as  he  is, 
in  the  cosily  chapel  at  Milan.  His  body  is 
as  yet  too  recent,  or  modern  faith  less  easy, 
for  any  rival ;  but  his  wardrobe  enriches 
DMny  a  treasury,  while  the  miracles  perform- 
ed at  his  tomb  may  be  estimated  by  the 
cr  voto  offerings,  which  Ribadeneira  states  to 
have  amounted  in  1610  to  as  many  as  10,350. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  inquire  into 
the  authenticity  of  the  horns  of  Moses,  which 
Ifisson  tells  usf  were  preserved  at  Genoa, 
having  been  brought  in  a  bottle  by  a  pilgrim 
from  the  Holy  Land ;  or  whether  feathers 
from  the  wings  of  Saint  Michael  were  edify- 
ug  to  the  faithful  who  visited  Mont  St.  Mi- 
ehael  in  1784,  but  they  are  doubtless  as  ve- 
neioas  stories  as  many  others  of  more  re- 
eeiTed  credibility.^ 

•  Vie  des  Pirea^  <fec.,  8  MaL 

{MiHon,  Voyage  en  Italie,  Ao^  vol  ii.,  p.  148. 
The  author  of  Vathek,  in  his  Travela  io  Spain, 
iMsks  of  a  feather  he  saw  at  the  Eaoorial,  taken 
QMS  the  wing  <tf  Gabriel 


It  is  not  by  examining  the  acts  of  coun- 
cils that  we  can  understand  the  actual  feel- 
ing prevalent  in  the  Church  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  on  the  question  o^relic  worship,  but 
the  contemporary  writers  afford  us  all  we  can 
desire,  and  of  these,  Gsdsarius  of  Heisterbach 
is  replete  with  information  in  his  pleasant 
but  wondrous  stories.  These  were  indeed 
especially  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  this 
worthy  monk  speaks  of  events  and  things  in 
his  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and  nearly 
always  pertaining  to  his  own  order.  The 
following  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one 
point  :*  "A  certain  convert  of  our  order, 
[Cistercian,]  when  from  that  society  of  vir- 
gins [the  11,000  virgins]  he  brought  a  cer- 
tain head  to  our  monastery,  out  of  devotion, 
he  washed  it  with  wine,  kissing  it.  The 
same  night  a  most  beautiful  damsel  appeared 
to  the  convert  in  his  sleep,  and  embracing 
him,  said,  '  To-day  when  you  washed  my 
head  you  kissed  me  so  amiably,  I  will  repay 
you  in  the  same  way.'  He,  considering  his 
profession,  that  the  kiss  of  the  girl  would 
corrupt,  withdrew  his  head,  and  thus  by  this 
motion  awoke."  The  novice  to  whom  this 
sjtory  is  told  then  says,  "  When  in  the  streets 
and  gardens  of  the  city  of  Cologne  bones  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins  are  found,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  scarcely  possible  but  that 
oftentimes  other  bones  aie  mixed  with  them." 
The  monk  answers  that  relics  will  not  suffer 
any  false  ones  among  them,  and  relates  a 
wonderful  story  to  confirm  it,  how  the  bone 
of  a  horse  was  thrust  out  of  sacred  company. 
A  number  of  relics  were  laid  out  on  the  seats 
in  St.  Mary's  church  in  the  capital  at  Co- 
logne, covered  with  clean  cloths,  and  as  they 
dried,  a  great  smell  arose  from  them.  Gos- 
win  the  Abbot  immediately  knew  this  was 
the  work  of  the  Devil,  and,  having  clothed 
himself  with  his  sacerdotal  garments,  pro- 
ceeded to  exorcism,  and  a  great  horse's  bone 
jumped  out  of  the  midst  as  if  projected  in  a 
whirlwind,  and  the  stink  was  succeeded  by 
the  usual  sweet  odor  of  relics.f 

This  narrative  derives  some  interest  from 
its  locality  ;  the  great  number  of  bones  that 
fill  almost  every  church  of  Cologne  with 
relics  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
who  visit  that  interesting  city,  and  the  above 
stories  tend  to  show  how  they  were  accumu-  * 
lated,  by  the  evidence  of  one  who  was  a  con- 
temporary witness.  Great  numbers  of  bones 
have  always  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbor- 

*  Cflesariof,  Dialog.  Miraooloram,  dietinot  oet. 
(sap.  88. 
f  Undosp.  89, 
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hood  of  Cologne-Hiot  a  great  thing  to  mar- 
vel at,  considering  that  it  was  an  important 
Roman  colony  :  is  it  not  exceeding  probable 
thai  these  remaina  belong  to  a  large  inter- 
ment of  the  colonists,  thus  disturbed  to  be- 
come sanctified  and  paraded,  for  an  honor  the 
living  possessors  little  aaticipated  ? 

The  wide-spread  devotion  to  relics  is  cer- 
tainly a  singular  fact.  It  was  universal  in 
pagan  antiquity  ;  it  is  rife  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet  and  in  the  more  ancient  reli- 
gions of  India  ;  it  forms  a  not  inconsiderable 


means  of  acquiring  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  gradual  » 
step  to  pass  from  an  innocent  weakness  to  » 
gross  superstition,  that  minds  of  high  intelli- 
gence are  carried  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  of 
the  system,  to  admit  things  contrary  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  and  w# 
have  seen,  from  the  events  of  the  month  of 
Julv  last,  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
8til[  crowd  to  see  a  few  vestments,  whose 
history,  if  examined,  would  present  the  most 
positive  evidence  of  fraud. 


From  the  Bclectie  Review. 


INSTINCT   AND   INTELLIGENCE   OF   ANIMALS.* 


The  little  book  before  us  is  a  product  of  the 
'*  Jardin  des  Plantes.'  It  is  one  of  its  fruits: 
It  is  a  growth  of  'the  garden  which  has  been 
fecundated  by  the  Academy.  The  philo- 
sophical observations  of  M.  Flourens  are 
based  upon  the  zoological  studies  and  ex- 
periments made  by  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  upon 
the  instinct  and  intelligence  of  the  animals 
in  the  **  menagerie"  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty  years.  Frederic  Cuvier  was  four 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Greorge,  and 
was  born  at  Montbeliard  in  1773.  When 
George  Cuvier  was  preparing  his  collection 
of  comparative  anatomy  in  1800,  he  called 
his  brother  Frederic  to  Paris  to  assist  him  in 
in  preparing  the  catalogue.  Four  years 
afterwards,  the  '*  menagerie"  was  confined 
to  his  care,  and  he  passed  his  life  there.  He 
secluded  and  buried  himself  in  the  "'  mena- 
gei  ie,"  as  other  naturalists  have  done  in  the 
solitudes  of  forests  and  sea- shores.     Having 

*  JDe  Vlfutinet  ei  de  V Intelligence  det  Animaux, 
Par  P.  Flourens^  Secretaire  Perp^tuel  de  rAcademie 
dee  Sciences  et  Membre  de  1  Acsdemie  FraDcaiee, 
^Institat  de  France,)  Profeflseor  de  Pbyeioiogie 
Com^^e  an  Mos^am  d'Histoire  Katarelle  de  Plana 
Troinime  Edition,  entidrement  refondne  et  ang- 
ment^e.  [On  the  Instinet  and  Intelligence  of  Ani- 
mals, By  P.  FloureDs^  Perpetual  Sectary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciencei;  and  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  at 
the  Mtueam  of  Natural  Wnoff  of  Paria]  Paris: 
Libnirie  de  L,  HaebeUe  et  Cie.    1861. 


caught  his  brother's  enthusiasm  for  the 
natural  sciences,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
animals,  and  occupied  his  time  in  spying 
their  instincts,  and  seeking,  from  experiments 
contrived  with  ingenious  sagacity,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  philosophical  questions  which 
have  been  raised  respecting  them. 

In  1810,  Frederic  Cuvier  was  appointed 
an  inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
he  was  raised  to  be  Inspector-General  in 
1831.  The  result  of  his  experience  in  these 
capacities  appeared  in  a  work  upon  ''  Instruc- 
tion in  Natural  History  in  the  French  Col- 
leges." Like  every  other  man  of  sense,  he 
wished  to  avoid  disgusting  children  by 
learned  terminologies  and  abstract  methods, 
while  training  them  to  observation  and  admi- 
ration of  the  surprising  works  of  the  Divine 
Hand.  Curiosity  and  wonder  can,  under  in- 
telligent guidance,  become  worship.  **  It  is 
inconceivable,"  says  the  celebrated  Bollin, 
"  how  many  things  children  might  learn  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  profit  by  all  the 
opportunities  which  present  themselves."  IL. 
Frederic  Cuvier  advocated  a  proposition 
which  originated  with  Rollin,  that  there 
should  be  two  kinds  of  natural  history,  one 
for  the  learned,  and  another  for  children. 

Frederic  Cuvier  was  appointed  a  profes- 
sor of  the  Museum  d*Histoire  Naturelle  in 
l)ecember,  1837,  and  in  July,  1838,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  he  died.  His  pride  and 
affection  for  his  celebrated  brother  was  such, 
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tlmt  one  of  his  last  requests  was,  **  May  my 
son  place  upon  my  tomb, '  Frederic  CuTier, 
frAre  de  Qeorffe  Cuvier/  " 

The  bases  of  the  publicatioD  of  M.  Floorens 
ire  the  memoirs  published  by  M.  Frederic 
Covier  upon  the  instincts,  sociability,  domes- 
tieity,  and  habits  of  animals.  M.  Flonrens 
presents  his  readers  with  a  carious  series  of 
extracts,  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
and  modem  philosophers  and  naturalists 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  ;  and 
then  he  compares  their  opinions  with  the 
positive  results  of  recent  zoological  re- 
searches. 

Aristotle  is  the  first  name  by  which  we  are 
arrested.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
destiny  of  this  man,  who  still  reigns  over 
the  minds  of  men  thousands  of  years  after 
every  wreck  or  fragment  of  the  empire  of 
his  patron  Alexander  has  passed  away.  Not 
having  a  copy  of  the  original  Oreek  at  band, 
we  are  obliged  to  translate  the  quotations  of 
M.  Flonrens  from  the  translation  of  Camus. 
Every  thoughtful  reader  will,  we  think,  be 
charmed  with  the  profound  and  delicate 
insight  displayed  by  Aristotle. 

The  transition  from  inanimate  existences  to 
animals  is  made  by  degrees.  A  continuity  of 
gradations  covers  the  limits  whicli  separate  these 
two  kinds ^f  existences,  and  withdraws  the  eye 
from  the  point  which  divides  them.  After  inani- 
mate existences  come  plants,  which  vary  in  this, 
that  some  appear  to  have  more  life  than  others. 
AU  plants  seem  almost  animate  when  the^  are 
eompared  to  other  bodies;  they  appear  inanimate 
idien  compared  with  animals.  From  plants  to 
aoimals  the  passage  is  not  sadden  ana  abrupt. 
Bodies  are  foand  in  the  sea  respecting  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals.  .  .  . 
The  same  iAensible  gradations  which  give  to 
certain  bodies  more  movement  and  Hie  than 
others,  take  place  in  regard  to  the  vital  functions. 

There  are  found  in  most  beasts  the  traces  of 
tbe  a£[bctions  of  tbe  soul,  which  show  themselves 
b  man  in  a  more  marked  manner.  We  may  there 
lee  a  character  docile  or  wild,  gentleness,  fero- 
dty,  generosity,  baseness,  timidity,  confidence, 
inger,  malice.  We  perceive  in  many,  even 
lometbing  which  approaches  the  reflecting  pru* 
fcaee  of  man.  .  .  .  We  mav  apply  here  whal 
has  been  said  of  the  parts  of  the  bcKly.  Certain 
animals  compared  with  man  differ  from  him  by 
excess  or  defect  .  .  .  Sometimes  man,  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  bis  faculties,  has  more  than  the 
leasts ;  sometimes  the  beasts  have  more  than 
laan ;  and  there  are  other  points  respecting  which 
there  are  analogies  between  them.  .  As,  then, 
man  has  for  bis  share,  industry,  reason,  and  pru- 
dence, some  animals  have  a  sort  of  natural 
faculty  of  another  kind,  altbou£h  capable  of  com- 
parison, which  guides  them.  This  becomes  more 
obvious  if  man  is  considered  in  his  infancy.  We 
obsOTvey  indeed,  tbe  indJcAtiooa  and  aeeds  of 


future  habits,  but  at  that  Sffe  the  soul  differs  in 
nothing,  we  may  say,  from  that  of  the  brute's.  It 
is  not,  then,  going  too  far  to  say,  that  there  are 
between  man  and  animals  faculties  in  common, 
near  and  analogous. — pp.  42-44. 

Aristotle  gave  the  elephant  the  character 
of  being  the  most  tamable  and  teachable  of 
animals.  But  he  says,  *'  One  c:ole  animal, 
man,  can  reflect  and  deliberate.  True,  other 
animals  partake  with  him  the  faculty  of 
learning  and  memory,  but  he  alone  can  come 
back  upon  what  he  has  acquired."  Aristotle 
saw,  from  the  brute  to  man,  a  succession  of 
degrees.  Man  alone  can  come  back  upon 
his  acauisitions,  but  "  many  animals  have 
somethmg  which  resembles  the  reflective 
prudence  of  man.  The  weasel  shows  reflec- 
tion when  hunting  birds.'* 

Plutarch  makes  Oryllus,  in  a  dialogue 
with  Ulysses,  ascribe  more  virtue  to  beasts 
than  to  men.  Their  virtues  shame  the 
human  species.  Probably  this  is  tbe  origin 
of  the  homilies  which  have  been  founded 
upon  the  examples  of  beast<«.  Ants  have 
been  cited  as  models  of  frugality,  and  child- 
ren have  been  told,  like  "  the  little  busy 
bee,"  to  "improve  each  shining  hour.^* 
Plutarch  himself  was  of  opinion  that  beasts 
have  little  discourse  of  reason  to  soften  their 
manners,  and  not  much  subtlety  of  under- 
standing, but  inclinations  and  appetites  un- 
regulated by  reason. 

Montaigne  wished  men  and  beasts  to  be 
kept  within  the  barriers  of  the  same  police. 
He  asks,  "Why  does  the  spider  spread  his 
net  in  one  place  and  unloose  it  from  another, 
and  at  a  certain  hour  have  one  sort  of  knot 
rather  than  another,  if  he  has  not  delibera- 
tion, thought,  and  decision  ?  Montaigne 
compared  himself  to  his  cat.  **  We  enter- 
tain each  other  with  monkey- tricks,  and  if  I 
have  my  hour  of  commencing  and  refusing, 
she  also  has  hq^s.  His  goose  in  his  yard 
reasons,  and  concludes  every  thing  was  made 
for  her ;  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  to  nourish  her,  the  house  to 
lodge  her,  and  man  to  take  care  of  her,  who, 
indeed,  if  he  sometimes  cuts  the  throat  of  a 
goose,  does  the  same  to  his  fellows." 

Arcussia,  a  nobleman  of  Esparron,  and  a 
writer  upon  •*  Fauconnerie,"  declares  '*  that 
no  animal  reasons  so  perfectly  as  the  birds." 
He  demands,  **  if  birds  have  not  reason,  how 
do  they  contrive  to  find  new  inventions  to 
oppose  to  the  daily  new  inventions  of  man 
to  surprise  them  ?" 

Leibnitz  quotes    with    approbation    the 
opinion  of  Locke :  "W^  n«\\\  TkicA.  ^«ii'^  ^^ 
beaata  have  a  ceT\Ava  di^^^T^^  ol  wa&w^.    "^.^ 
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me  it  appears  as  evident  that  they  reasoo  as 
that  they  feel.  But  it  is  only  upon  particular 
ideas  that  they  reason,  according  as  their 
senses  present  them."  .  .  .  .  ^'  When  his 
master  takes  a  stick,  the  dog  fears  a  blow." 
But  Leibnitz  prefers  to  coniorm  himself  to 
received  usage,  and  not  to  call  that  a  conse- 
quence of  reasoning. 

Locke  ssys,  that  *'  The  power  to  form  ab- 
stractions has  not  been  given  to  beasts, 
and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  general 
ideas  is  that  which  establishes  a  perfect  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  brutes."  Leibnitz 
was  delighted  with  this  view.  Leibnitz  and 
Locke  agreed  with  Descartes  that  the  grand 
distinctions  of  man  are  Universal  Truths  and 
Speech. 

Bonnet  applied  Hartley's  doctrine  of 
vibrations  to  the  instincts  of  animals.  Ideas 
are  vibrations  of  fibres.  Some  fibres  of  the 
brain  are  sensitive,  and  others  are  intellect- 
ual. The  association  of  fibres  gives  the 
association  of  ideas.  Such  is  the  mechanism 
of  our  ideas.  Let  us  suppose  that  certain 
ideas  acquired  by  man  are  original  in  animals, 
the  direct  effects  of  the  combinations  of 
their  fibres,  natural  and  primitive,  without 
imitation  and  without  experience.  The 
human  architect  must  study  his  plan,  but, 
according  to  Bonnet,  the  animal  architect  is 
placed,  by  his  system  of  fibres,  at  his  birth, 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  several  years 
of  study  have  placed  the  architect. 

Reiraarus,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ham- 
burgh, published,  in  1760,  a  work  upon  the 
instinct  of  animals.  He  clearly  distinguishes 
instinct  from  intelligence.  ^*  Every  opera- 
tion prior  lo  experience  which  animals  exe- 
cute in  the  same  manner  immediately  after 
their  birth,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect 
of  natural  and  innate  instinct,  independent  of 
design,  reflection,  and  invention.  .  .  .  Some 
animals,  more  than  others^  have  faculties 
analogous  to  human  intelligence.  Most  of 
the  carnivorous  animals,  and  even  of  those 
which  serve  them  as  prey,  manifest  some- 
thing resembling  mind,  device,  and  invention. 
Many  are  disposed  to  imitation,  or  are  capa- 
ble of  being  tamed,  instructed,  and  drilled  to 
different  feats  of  skill." 

Have  beasts  language  ?  Montaigne  main- 
tained they  had,  and  if  we  did  not  t^nderstand 
it,  asked  if  it  was  their  fault  ? — Elles  nous 
peuvent  estimer  bestes,  comme  rums  les  en  esti- 
mons,  Dupont  de  Nemours  imagined  he 
understood  the  language  of  beasts,  and  ac- 
tually published  translations  of  the  "Songs 
o!  the  Nightingale"  and  the  **  Crow's  Dic- 


tionary"— "Chansons  da  Rossignol"  and 
*'  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Corbeaux." 

Aristotle  says,  "Animals  understand  di& 
ferent  sounds,  and  can  discern  a  variety  of 
signs."  M.  Flourens  acknowledges  that  thej 
have  voices,  cries,  accents, 'gestures.  '^The 
cry  of  an  animal  may  very  well  awake  aa 
idea,  but  it  is  not  the  product  of  an  idea»  and 
there  is  all  the  difference." 

There  has  long  been  a  most  improper 
mixing  up  of  considerations  of  morality  and 
Christianity  with  the  questions  respectiog 
the  instinct  and  intelligence  of  animals.  No 
less  a  man  than  Descartes  seems  to  hafo 
originated  this  error.  He  was  of  opinioD 
that,  after  atheism  itself,  there  was  no  error 
more  dangerous  for  the  virtue  of  weak  minda 
than  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  beaata 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  and  cootd- 
quently  that  we  have  no  more  either  to  fear 
or  to  hope  than  files  and  ants.  "  When  thej 
know  how  much  they  differ,  they  com  pro* 
bend  much  better  the  reasons  which  profo 
that  ours  is  of  a  nature  entirely  indepeadeol 
of  the  bqdy,  and  consequently  is  not  subjaot 
to  death  with  it."  The  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence of  animals  are  subjects  which  belong 
to  philosophy  and  physiology.  The  phflo- 
sophical  zoologist  deals  with  them  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  facts  of  zoOlogrical  and  philo- 
sophical science.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  facts.  Protestant  Christians  know 
that  the  Bible  was  not  given  them  to  teaeh 
them  physiology,  and  they  see  in  the  pre- 
tension to  decide  questions  of  natural  histo/y 
by  the  interests  of  morality,  or  the  authority 
of  Christianity,  the  error  which  punishea  a 
Galileo  for  stating  physical  truth  in  a  way 
which  exposes  a  false  theologji  We  hare 
observed  with  regret  that  Professor  FJourens 
has  not  escaped  entirely  from  this  error, — 
an  error  equally  injurious  to  the  progress 
both  of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

Descartes,  in  his  unnecessary  anxiety  foi 
the  interests  of  morality,  imagined  thai 
beasts  were  only  machines.  His  notion  had 
prodigious  success.  No  one  was  deemed  a 
true  Cartesian  who  did  not  believe  thai 
beasts  were  mere  automatons.  To  turn  lum 
into  ridicule,  one  P.  Boujeant  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  beaata 
were  devils.  They  ^It,  knew,  and  thoughl 
so  much,  that  they  could  only  get  such  fa- 
culties from  the  Evil  One.  The  disciples  ol 
Descartes,  by  pushing  his  doctrine  to  the 
extent  of  pure  automatism,  went  farther 
than  he  did  himself,  for  he  admitted  thai 
beasts  were  machines  which  live  and  foeL 
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Howerer,  he  maiDtamed  that  they  were  only 
machbes  because  they  cannot  interchange 
their  though  to  by  apeech,  and  only  act  ao- 
eordiog  to  the  dispositions  of  their  oi^^ans. 
-'They  can  do  certain  things,"  he  says, 
"better  than  we  can,  just  as  a  clock  can 
measure  the  time  better  than  a  man  can 
guess  it." 

Buffon  gave  beasts  every  thing  except 
thought  and  reflection;  or,  in  fact,  he  re- 
peato  in  his  own  words  the  opinion  of  Locke 
and  Leibnitz.  He  denies  them  conscious- 
ness of  past  existence,  which  is  memory,  and 
the  faculty  of  comparing  their  sensations, 
which  is  judgment.  They  want  the  power 
which  produces  ideas.  Buffon,  loosely  re- 
peating the  views  of  Locke,  falls  into  incon- 
listencies.  When  describing  the  dog,  he 
uysy  he  understands  the  signs  of  the  will  of 
his  master,  although  he  denies  him  intelli- 
gence; and  he  makes  him  remember  benefits 
and  forget  injuries,  although  destitute  of 
memory  I  He  refuses  reflection  to  beasto ; 
bat  he  declares  that  the  dog  with  game  in 
his  mouth  resists  the  inclination  to  devour  it, 
because  he  remembers  the  chastisement  he 
once  received,  and  fears  the  chastisement  he 
would  receive  for  doing  it.  He  denies  that 
the  dc^  is  capable  of  comparing  his  sensa- 
tions, and  explains  his  decision  by  saying, 
the  mechanical  impulses  of  appetite  have 
been  overcome  by  the  mechanical  impulses 
of  repugnance.  Guvier  said  that  Buffon  was 
uore  unintelligible  than  Descartes ;  and  we 
nay  add,  his  view  is  a  sad  illustration  of 
what  even  the  most  intelligent  persons  will 
lay  in  defence  of  systems  accordant  with 
tlietr  interesto. 

Buffon,  of  course,  makes  up  by  the  arro- 
gance of  his  ridicule  for  the  feebleness  of  his 
views.     He  mocked  Reaumur  for  ''always 
sdaurioff  the  more,  the  less  he  reasoned ;" 
Uoeonscious  how  open  he  was  to  the  retort, 
Uiat  he  reasoned  the  more,  the  less  he  ob- 
terved.     With  the  confidence  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  declamations,  Buffon  pretends  to  de- 
cide the  relative  intelligence  of  animals,  giv- 
ing them  degrees  of  intelligence  proportioned 
to  what  he  supposed  to  be  their  degrees  of 
nesemblance  to  man  in  form  and  organiza- 
tioD.     Reaumur,  who  was  an  observer  or  in- 
terpreter of  nature,  described  the  foresight 
Mia  affections  of  insects,  and  gave  them  a 
•operiority  in  intelligence  over  all  other  ani- 
mals.    Buffon  ridiculed  him  for  being  "  at- 
tentive io  the  conduct  of  a  republic  of  flies, 
and  extremely  interested  in  the  fold  of  the 
wing  of  beetles."     Ridicule,  we  remark  in 
passmg,  for  once  that  it  is  the  test  oi  truth, 


is  a  thousand  times  the  sign  of  ignorance ; 
and  Buffon  was  ignorant  of  entomology. 

Condillac  refuted  Buffon.  If  beasts  fee], 
he  argued,  they  feel  as  man  does,  or  the  word 
feeling  has  no  idea  attached  to  it.  He  says : 
"  If  beasts  invent  less  than  we  do,  and  im- 
prove less,  it  is  not  because  they  have  no  in- 
telligence, but  because  their  intelligence  is 
more  limited." 

G.  Leroy,  although  he  confounded  instinct 
with  intelligence,  studied  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties of  animals  profoundly,  and  accords 
them  all  the  characters  of  intelligence.  They 
are  taught  by  experience ;  **  they  feel  grief 
and  pleasure;  they  avoid  what  pained  and 
seek  what  pleased  them;  they  compare  and 
judge,  hesitate  and  choose ;  they  reflect  upon 
their  acto;  experience  instructo  them;  and 
repeated  experiment  rectifies  their  first  judg- 
ments." 

Although  we  have  profited  by  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Flourens  respecting  the  opi- 
nions  of  celebrated  writers,  we  have  not  al- 
ways had  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  his 
opinion  of  them.  They  may,  we  think,  be 
easily  divided  into  the  two  hostile  camps 
whose  battles  have  always  been  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  science, — the  recuonera  and 
the  observers,  the  men  who  decide  questions 
by  their  systems,  and  the  men  who  translate 
the  decibions  of  facts.  Descartes,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  and  Buffon,  say  what  they  think, 
reason,  or  imagine;  Aristotle  and  Il^aumur 
what  they  have  seen.  Great  reputations  in 
philosophy  and  science  are  not  needed  to 
make  men  supply  by  audacity,  arrogance, 
presumption,  authority,  their  deficiencies  in 
facts.  In  proportion  to  our  pride,  we  are  all 
ready  to  lay  down  laws  instead  of  intterpret- 
ing  proofs.  Metaphysicians  contradict  phy- 
siologists, and  argufiers  ridicule  naturalists ; 
the  man  who  has  merely  reasoned  contemns 
the  man  who  has  observed,  because  the  pur- 
suit of  science  is  quite  as  frequently  a  battle 
for  renown  as  a  struggle  for  truth.*     But  be- 

•  This  fact  has  recently  received  a  notable  illns- 
trotioD.  Many  pholadet  were  publicly  exhibited 
at  Brighton  daring  the  summer  of  1851,  perforating 
chalk  rocks  by  the  mechanifal  raspings  of  their 
valves  and  squirtings  of  their  siphons    Among  the 

g arsons  first  apprised  of  the  fact  were  Professors 
dward  Forbes  and  Richard  Owen.  These  gentle- 
men received  the  information  thankfully,  and  nei- 
ther hinted  a  doubt,  nor  took  a  single  step  to  leara 
the  truth,  while  the  pholades  were  at  work.  But 
subsequently  Professor  Owen,  as  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Natural  History  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, has  been  a  party  to  the  suppression  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  discovery,  and  to  the  publication  of  an 
absolutely  nonsensical  opinion,  thotith^  ^r<M&«a&'^«% 
chemical  afisr  iJiL   Ytol^sot  ^-fwx^^^^^^^^a* 
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sides  the  combatants,  like  the  chorus  in  a 
Greek  play,  are  the  poblic  with  their  practi- 
cal common  sense,  who  decide  where  the 
weight  of  proof  lies.  Poets  are  often  the 
melodious  echoes  of  the  pubtic  roice,  and  re- 

Seat  its  decisions.  Fenelon,  in  his  "  Dialogue 
etween  Aristotle  and  Descartes,"  records 
one  of  these  remarks  of  good  sense.  Des- 
cartes explains  the  chase  of  the  hare  by  the 
dog»  ^7  saying,  the  particles  of  the  hare 
touched  the  springs  of  the  pobter,  and  drew 
him  after  the  hare.  Aristotle  is  represented 
asking  in  substance  :  "  But  when  the  dog  has 
lost  the  scent,  what  is  it  which  makes  him 
search  for  it  ?"  La  Fontaine  refutes  Des- 
cartes by  simply  stating  his  dogma  in  verse : 

L*animal  se  sent  agit^ 

De  moavements  qne  levnlgaire  appelle 
Tristesse,  joie,  amour,  plaisir,  douleur  cruelle, 

Ou  quelqae  autre  de  ces  ^tats. 
Mais  ce  n^est  point  cela :  ne  vous  y  trompez  pas. 

Qu^est-ce  done  ?    Une  montre.* 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  enter 
the  region  of  positive  observation,  and  find 
there  answers  to  the  questions :  What  is  in- 
stinct?— What  is  intelligence? — What  is  rea- 
bon? — What  is  invention? — What  is  free- 
will ? — What  is  sociability  ? — What  is  sym- 
}mthy  ? — What  is  progress  ? — when  we  use 
these  words  in  reference  to  beasts  and  to 
men. 

M.  Frederic  Cuvier  found  a  beaver  which 
was  in  the  menagerie,  engaged  in  hoarding 
all  suitable  materials  that  came  in  his  way — 
leaves,  bits  of  wood,  and  mud — and  building 
H  cabin  for  himself.  The  beaver  had  nq  need 
of  one,  for  he  had  a  better  cabin  already 
than  he  could  build.  The  animal  had  never 
seen  a  cabin,  nor  had  any  communication 
with  any  beaver  to  instruct  him  in  the  build- 
ing processes,  which  are  not  traditionary,  but 
hereditary,  among  his  species.  M.  Frederic 
Cuvier  supplied  the  beaver  witii  all  necessary 
materials,  and  he  built  exactly  the  cabin  of 
his  species.  This  is  instinct.  The  move- 
also  pnblifihed,  in  an  article  in  the  Wettminster  Re^ 
view,  his  opinion,  that  the  queetion  is  not  yet  solved. 
The  learned  profeasor  knows  the  pni<Jence  of  si- 
lenoe  when  he  is  in  the  wrong,  ana  we  have  not 
the  slightest  expectation  that  he  will  tell  ns  what 
more^  is  needed  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  re- 

rctine  meohanioal  operation^  than    that   they 
uld  be  explained,  seen,  and  ^own,  and  all  the 
world  told  how  to  repeat  the  observation. 

*  [TranaIation.l~-The  animal  feels  itself  agitated 

by  movements  which  the  vulgar  call  sorrow,  joy, 

love,  pleasure,  cruel  pain,  or  any  other  of  these  con- 

ditions.  But  it  is  not  that— don't  deceive  voorself. 

WhM^tbeD,iBitf    AwntOL    .... 


menta  of  the  moath  of  a  new-born  baby,  by 
which  it  suckles,  are  in  like  manner  inatinei- 
ive.  Laat  July  we  took  from  under  the 
leaves  of  some  aquatic  plants  the  apenn  or 
spawn  of  some  Limncea,  (a  univalve  mol- 
lusk,)  and  we  have  kept  them  in  a  lam 
glass  full  of  fresh  water  ever  aince.  Tue 
spawn  was  an  oblong  gelatinous  maas,  and 
the  young,  when  first  seen  in  it,  reaemUed 
the  little  yellow  globules  of  fat  in  aonp.  In 
a  few  days,  under  the  microscope,  we  aftw 
the  form  of  the  shell  and  head.  After  about 
three  weeks,  the  young,  not  bigger  thaa  a 
small  pin's  head,  might  be  seen  separating 
themselves  from  the  mass,  and  travetUog 
slowly  up  the  side  of  the  glass  to  breathe;  a 
very  small  bubble  of  air  soon  became  TiaiUe 
within  the  shell,  and  the  Idmnaa  had  entered 
into  the  lifex>f  its  species.  Instinctive -ae- 
tions  in  the  mollusk,  the  mammal,  or  the  hm- 
man  being,  are  the  impulses  of  the  meoh«i- 
wm  or  organization  and  circumstances  of  the 
animal.  They  differ  from  the  action  by  whioh 
the  stamens  of  plants  shed  their  pollen  upoD 
their  pistils  only  in  the  d^ree  of  vitality  and 
intelligence  manifested.  Time,  mode,  every 
thing  IS  fixed,  periodic,. fatal:  the  hands apoa 
the  dial  of  the  watch  are  not  more  inevitably 
moved  by  the  laws  of  mechanism  than  all 
animals  are,  from  the  polype  to  the  infant, 
in  their  instinctive  actions.  Yet  we  submit 
that  the  word  "  blind"  is  improperly  applied 
to  instinct,  because  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  every  animal  knows  what  it  is 
about,  whether  it  be  respiring,  suckling,  or 
building. 

M.  Flourens  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  a 
complete  separation  and  opposition  between 
instinct  and  intelligence ;  instinct  is  blind, 
necessary  and  invariable,  while  intelligence 
is  elective,  conditional,  and  changeable. 
Horses  learn  to  obey  man,  and  understand 
some  of  his  words  by  intelligence.  The  bea- 
ver is  fated  to  build  his  cabin,  the  bird  to 
build  his  nest,  the  spider  to  weave  his  web, 
and  they  can  build  or  weave  nothing  else 
than  what  has  been  planned  or  designed  for 
the  species  from  the  commencement  of  eziat- 
ence  to  the  end  of  time.  The  fish  ( GaHtst^ 
osieus  aculeatus)  which  constructs  a  neat, 
cannot  do  otherwise ;  and  when  the  nutk 
attends  upon  the  female,  during  spawniog- 
time,  he  does  it  as  his  first  ancestor  did  when 
the  waters  were  first  separated  from  the 
land.  The  word  *'  intelligence"  is  employed 
by  M.  Flourens  to  signify  teachablenesa  by 
experience  and  instruction.  Everybody  m 
familiar  with  the  strange  feats  which  animah 
are  taught  to  accomplish.   Monkeys  and  cata 
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have  been  exhibited  drinking  tea,  elephants 
firing  pistols,  donkeys  and   ponies  finding 
caros  or  numbers,  <fec.     But  in  truth  these 
thingrs  are  only  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  by  acting  upon  tne  capacity  which  ani- 
mals have  of  understanding  slight  signs,  and 
obeying  the  dictates  of  fear.     It  may  well 
be  doubted  if  their  fitness  for  being  thus 
trained  and  disciplined  by  man  can  properly 
be  called  the  intelligence  of  animals.     No 
doubt  this  is  what  has  been  understood  by 
their  intelligence  since  the  days  of  Buffon. 
Bat  with  the  hesitation  which  becomes  the 
emission  of  a  new  view,  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  tricks  which  animals  are  taught 
appertain  chiefly  to  the  skill  of  their  train- 
ers ;  and  that  the  facts  which  illustrate  the 
mtelligence  of  animals  must  be  found  in  their 
natural  actions,  apart  from  human  and  for- 
eign influences. 

Fontenelle  has  admirably  said,  that  "  In- 
itinct  IB  a  particular  art  which  each  species 
of  animal  has,  and  which  never  had  among 
them  a  first  inventor.*'    M.  Flourens  has  not 
less  admirably  added,  "  Instinct  is  an  innate 
trade,  talent,  or  art*'    It  is  hazardous  to 
compete  with  such  masters  of  thought  and 
lan^age,  but  we  roust  try  to  express  our 
ooDceptions.     Instinct  is,  we  submit,  the  in- 
UUigeni  and  practieal  interpretation  of  its 
organisation  by  the  animal  itself.    The  pho- 
las,  for  example,  is  born  a  living  rasp,  squirt, 
and  hydraulic  apparatus ;  his  foot  b  both  a 
xnotor  and  a  piston ;  there  is  within  it  an 
elastic  spring ;  and  within  each  valve  he  has 
a  lever,  while  his  muscular  system  is  formed 
for  the  rotations  of  the  rasp  and  the  actions 
of  the  squirt ;  inside  the  siphons,  moreover, 
is  a  ciliary  epithelium,  just  adapted  forpush- 
xng  upwards  pulverized  particles  of  stone; 
— why  ? — the  pholas  was  created,  and  every 
individual  is  bom,  a  stone-piercer.     Each 
part  of  his  anatomy  teaches  him  its  own  phy- 
siology.    His  birth,  in  its  psychological  or 
mental  point  of  view,  is  his  awakening  or 
quickening  to  a  consciousness  of  the  use  of 
his  organs.     He  awakes  and  finds  himself  a 
stone-piercer.     He  cannot  do  any  thing  else 
but  bore  rocks.     He  knows  no  other  trade. 
His  fearful  and  solitary  nature  accords  with 
his  work ;  he  can  live  bis  life  only  in  pursu- 
ing it :  and  when  he  cannot  bore,  he  dies. 
This  stone-piercer  is  told  by  his  instruments 
their  use  ;  they  are  himself ;  he  knows  him- 
self by  knowing  them,  and  when  any  part  of 
them  is  deranged,  he  ceases  to  be  himself, 
and  perishes.    Instinct  is  the  intelligence  of 
the  living  mechanism.    An  American  and  an 
Italian  engineer  are  attbrn  momeDt  try'wg  to 


invent  a  machine  which  shall  bore  tunnels 
through  the  Alps  of  the  Apennines;  the 
Pholas  dactylus  is  a  model  of  such  a'  ma* 
chine,  a  finger*length  long,  self-conscious, 
self-feeding,  and  self-propagating, — a  stone- 
boring  machine,  with  the  marvellpus  and 
august  additions  of  vitality  and  intelligence. 
A  steam-engine  become  alive  and  conscious 
of  its  work,  would  be  a  phenomenon  simi- 
larly wonderful. 

We  have  not  derived  this  view  of  instinci 
from  books,  but  from  studying  the  humblest 
forms  of  life  in  actinice  and  acephalce.  It  is 
impossible  to  witness  the  births  of  sea- 
anemones,  pholades,  or  JUmnoBos,  and  deny 
that  they  are  the  commencements  of  intelli- 
gence. Descartes  thought  that  men  were 
bom  with  innate  ideas,  instinctively  imprinted 
upon  the  soul  at  its'  creation,  born  with  it, 
and  developed  by  circumstances.  Locke  re- 
futed him  m  regaid  to  man.  He  referred  to 
experience  what  was  ascribed  to  intuition. 
If  Descartes  had  meant  by  innHte  ideas  the 
intuition  of  the  organs,  and  applied  his  doc- 
trine to  explain  instinctive  actions,  he  would 
have  stated  our  view  of  the  low  kind  of  intel- 
ligence called  instinct. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.     Our  young  LimnaoB,  which 
were  still  spawn  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
are  now  exercising  their  functions  of  locomo- 
tion and  nutrition.    In  the  glass  vessel  along 
with  them  there  are  two  old  ones  of  a  similar 
but  different  speciet^.    One  of  the  old  ones, 
whose  elegant  shell  is  about  an  inch  long,  is 
very  voracious.    He  has  devoured  one  of  the 
physes,  and  often  attacked  the  young  Xtm- 
ncecB,  whose  shells  are  only  about  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  long.     We  have  trembled  for  the 
few  who  remain,  when  we  have  seen  them 
literally  in  the  mouth  of  the  devourer,  whom 
we  have  nicknamed  *Uhe  Emperor."     But 
they  adhere  by  their  foot  to  the  side  of  the 
glass :  he  has  not  jaws  which   can   break 
their  shells,  and  is  obliged  to  desist.     One 
day,  in  the  middle  of  September,  while  we 
were  writing  this  article,  a  young  lAmnasa, 
which  had  left  the  glass,  was  found  with  its 
shell  broken  around  the  opening.     When  it 
was  replaced  in  the  glass,  the  "  emperor" 
made  for  it  directly,  and  ate  ofif  its  unpro- 
tected head  and  foot.      Immediately  after, 
he  attacked  successively  two  others,  but  as 
their  shells  were  unbroken,  they  escaped  to 
a  place  of  safety.     Where  was  it  ?     Can  the 
selection  of  it  be  explained  by  blind  instinct? 
Tliey  climbed  upon  the  shell  of  "  the  empe- 
ror,   and  rode  aboxxt  w^u  ^«a  ««ifcTa^  v^''^ 
he  were  a  oYianoti.   BftiML  n^x.  \^^\X.,«k^^ 
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wUhed  to  {i:et  rid  of  them.  How  did  he  do 
it?  Was  it  by  a  blind  inBthictive  action? 
He  deban-HsBed  himself  of  them  by  means 
as  well  adapted  to  his  end  as  if  he  had  read 
treatiseB  upon  canae  and  effect.  He  crawled 
out  of  t}ie  water  up  the  aide  of  the  gXaea, 
until  each  of  the  little  ones  had  to  choose 
between  leaving  his  back  or  leaving  the  water. 
As,  doubtleBB,  be  calculated,  they  preferred 
remainiDD^  in  the  water,  and,  rid  of  bis  bar- 
deo,  he  slid  back  again  into  it  himself.  When 
illustrating  the  intelligence  of  animals,  M. 
Flourens  Bays: 

Here  is  what  1  have  seen  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  There  were  too  many  bears,  and  [bey 
wished  to  kill  two  of  them  by  means  of  pnarie 
add.  Some  drops  of  the  acid  were  thrown  into 
little  cakes.  At  the  siftht  of  ihe  cakes  the  bear* 
stood  np  on  their  hind  lege  and  opened  their 
mouths.  Some  cakee  were  successrallj  pitched 
in,  but  were  immediately  spit  oot,  and  tht  beare 
fled.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  they 
wonld  not  be  'empted  to  tottch  them  any  more. 
Notwithstanding,  they  were  soon  seen  pashing 
the  cakes  with  their  feet  towards  the  basin  in 
their  ditch.  They  plouched  them  in  the  water, 
and  smelt  them  attentively,  and  as  the  poison  eva- 
porated, they  proceeded  to  eat  them.  Thus  they 
ale  all  our  cskes  with  impunity.  They  had 
shown  too  much  mind  (trap  d'eipril)  for  our  reso- 
lution to  remain  onchanged,  aod  we  graoted  them 
a  reprieve. 

We  have  bad  of  late  years  a  ynnng  omng- 
iang.  I  haJ  opportunitiesofstadying  it,and  v 
often  aHtoninhed  by  its  intelligence.  It  callec 
mind  what  BuBbn  snid  of  the  orang-(nilang,  that 
he  had  observed  :  "  I  have  seec  that  animal  pre- 
sent his  hand  to  visitors  who  came  to  see  him, 
walking  gnwlj  with  them  like  a  companion ;  I 
have  seen  him  sent  himielf  at  table,  spread  his 
Qspkin.  wifie  his  lips,  use  his  spoon  and  fork  in 
carrying  to  hia  month,  pnur  his  drink  intu  a  glass, 
and  hnh  and  nob  when  he  was  invited  ;  |>o  and 
take  a  cup  and  saucer,  place  Ihem  upon  the 
table,  put  in  the  sugar,  snd  poitr  in  the  tea,  let  it 
cool  to  drink  it,  and  all  wilhnut  any  other  instfga- 
Unn  than  the  signa  and  words  of  his  manter  ;  and 
often  he  would  do  it  or  himself.  He  never 
harmed  any  ons.  advanced  with  circumspection, 
and  seemed  to  ask  for  caresses,  &c." 

Our  young  oratif-ouiang  did  all  these  ihlnes. 
He  was  very  gentle,  liked  much  to  be  cnresaed, 
paniculariy  by  little  children,  with  whom  he 
played,  trying  to  imitate  every  thing  they  did  be- 
fore him,  &e. 

He  knew  very  well  how  to  take  the  key  of  the 
chamber  where  he  lodged,  to  posh  it  into  the  lock, 
and  open  the  door.  Sometimes  the  key  was 
placed  upon  Ihe  chimney-piece,  and  he  climbed 
np  to  it  by  the  cord  upon  which  he  usually  awung. 
A  knot  was  made  upon  the  rope  to  make  it  shorter; 
be  undid  the  knot.  He  had  nothing  of  the  imps. 
iJence  and  petulanceof  other  monkeys.  He  looked 
4*^,  and  walked  aedue\j,  with  measured  steps. 
/  wmnt  to  tee  bim  one  day  with  an  tllastrioua 
mdmrna,  a  delicate  and  prohuad  obeerver.     Ad  I 


odd  costume,  a  feeble  and  lingering  walk,  and  m 
bent  body,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  young  ani- 
mal from  the  moment  of  our  arrival.  He  did  coo- 
Elacenlly  every  thing  required  of  him,  keeping 
is  eye  filed  contioaally,  however,  upon  the  of 
ject  of  his  curiosity.  When  we  were  retiring,  ha 
approached  his  new  visitor,  gently  and  malicios*- 
ly  took  hold  of  the  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
feigning  to  support  himself  upon  it,  and  bending 
hia  back,  and  relaxing  his  pace,  walked  round  the 
room  where  we  were,  mimicking  all  thn  whila 
the  Bttilode  and  step  of  my  old  friend.  He  cbi> 
Tied  back  the  stick  himself,  and  we  left  him,  Cod> 
vinced  that  if  we  knew  how  to  observe  bim,  be, 
in  his  turn,  knew  bow  to  observe  ne. — pp.  J4I- 
144. 

Condillac  thought  instinot  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  intelligence;  hut,  while  agreeing 
with  him  so  far,  we  do  not  regard  this  aa  an 
exact  and  complete  statement  of  our  riev; 
we  think  instinct  the  consciousness  of  organi- 
zation. It  is  the  commencement  of  intelH- 
gence,  because  it  is  the  commencement  of 
coDSciousnees,  The  pholas  feels  he  is  a  rock- 
piercer,  as  tbe  man  feels  he  is  a  biped.  C<m- 
dillac  thought  instinct  habit  without  reflec- 
tion. The  old  weaver  weaves  almost  as  the 
young  spider  weaves,  mechanically.  But  the 
difference  between  him  and  hia  loom  is,  a^, 
consciousness.  The  animals  which  hare 
Eenses  superior  to  man  are  in  a  certain  senie 
informed  of  more  than  he  is  by  them.  The 
phenomena  of  bahit  are  somewhat  mislead- 
ingly  named  in  connection  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  consciousness  of  organiEation. 
Although  in  results  alike,  they  are  really  the 
opposites  of  each  other.  Instinctive  action! 
are  best  done  with  the  greatest  conscious neaa, 
while  habitual  actions  are  pterformed  most  in 
accordance  with  habit  when  with  least  coa- 
sriouBRess.  Habit  is  the  acquired  facility  of 
doing  a  thing  which  cooiea  from  doing  it 
often  ;  instinct  is  the  fatal  facility  of  doing  a 
thing  without  ever  having  done  it. 

Animals  educate  each  other  by  means  of 
the  power  of  habit.  Instances  have  occur- 
red to  almost  every  observer ;  but  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  statements  of  H. 
KloureoB  in  the  following  extract ;' 

The  nature  of  animals  is  never  better  seen 
than  in  the  efforts  they  make  to  preserve  their 
young,  and  to  instract  them  how  to  preser*e 
themselves,  "  The  she-wolf  teaches  ite  littl* 
says  G.  Leroy,  "to  attach  the  animals  it 
ought  to  devour."  Who  has  not  seen  a  cat 
teaching  her  young  ones  to  catch  mice  1  She 
begins  hy  stupefying  a  mouse  with  a  bite  ;  the 
mouse,  although  hurt,  stil!  runs,  and  the  kittena 
after  it.  The  cat  watches,  and  if  the  mouse  ia 
likely  to  escape,  she  springs  upon  it. 

"The  eagle  carries  his  young  upon  bis  wings," 
says  DaQ^Mntoo,  "and  when  tney  are  atroag 
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tbandoning  them  in  the  air;  but  he  supports 
them  again  instantly  when  their  strength  fails." 

"At  the  time  when  the  young  falcons  and  spar- 
row'^hawks  begin  to  fly,  I  have  seen  several 
times  a  day,"  says  M.  Dareau  de  la  Malle,  when 
resident  in  the  Louvre,  "  the  fathers  and  mothers 
retom  from  the  chase  with  a  mouse  or  a  sparrow 
in  their  claws,  hover  over  the  court,  and  call  by  a 
cry,  always  the  same,  the  young  which  f had 
remained  in  the  nest  These  came  out  a  the 
voic  of  their  parents,  and  flew  under  them.  The 
fathers  then  raised  themselves  perpendicularly 
about  fifty  feet,  and  warning  their  pupils  by  anew 
err,  let  fall  from  their  claws  the  prey,  upon 
which  the  young  birds  pounced.  At  the  first 
lessons,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  old 
ones  to  let  it  fall  almost  upon  them,  these  awk- 
ward apprentices  nearly  always  missed  it.  Then 
the  fathers,  descending  upon  the  prey,  and  re- 
Citching  it  always  before  it  reachecT  the  ground, 
rose  up  again  to  repeat  the  lesson,  and  would  not 
let  their  young  eat  it  until  they  had  seized  it  for 
themselves. 

*  I  was  able  to  ascertain  even,  so  suitable  were 
the  place  and  circumstances  to  these  kinds  of  ob- 
lervations,  that  the  instruction  was  gradual ;  for 
when  the  young  birds  of  prev  had  learned  to  catch 
in  the  air  the  dead  mice,  their  parents  brought 
them  living  birds,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre 
which  T  have  described  until  their  little  ones  were 
capable  of  seizing  a  bird  upon  the  wing  with  cer- 
tainty, and  could  consequently  see  to  their  own 
anrture  and  preservation." 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  interesting  and 
philosophical     series     of     autobiographical 
tketches,  recently  pablisbed  in  the  Witness 
newspaper  of  Edinburgh,  describes  the  com- 
motion  which  took  place  in  the  town   of 
Cromarty,  when  himself  and  another  little 
boy  were  reported   to  be  lost  among  the 
rocks.     The  fathers   and  families    sympa- 
thized with   the  sufiferings  of  the   anxious 
mothers ;  and  boats  with  torches  started  at 
xught  in  search  of  the  missing  boys.     We 
ooce  were  thrilled  with  admiration  on  be- 
holding a  similar  display  of  social  sympa- 
thies by  a  community  of  sparrows   in  the 
environs  of  London.     One  summer  evening, 
•ome  children,  when  playing   in  a   garden, 
screamed,  ^'The  cat  has  caught  a  bird  ! '  Their 
cry  alarmed  pussy,  and  she  dropped  from 
lier  mouth  a  young  sparrow.     Of  course  it 
became  the  pet  of  the  children  immediately, 
and  was  placed  in  a  cage  to  protect  it  from 
tlie  naughty  cat.     Very  early  next  morning 
the  inmates  of  the  house  were  awoke  by  the 
loud  chirpings  of  sparrows.     The   parents 
sought  their  lost  young  one,  and  their  com- 
rades hovered,  flew,  and  chirped  distractedly 
in  sympathy  with  them.     This  lasted  five  or 
six  hours.    The  cage  was  at  length  placed 
in  the  garden,  after  breakfast,  wiui  the  door 


open.  It  was  soon  seen  which  was  the 
mother.  She  flew  up  to  the  bars  of  the 
cage  in  a  flutter  of  delight ;  but  as  she  did 
not  see  the  door,  which  was  upon  the  oppo- 
site side,  she  only  induced  the  young  one  to 
knock  its  head  in  wild  flutterings  against  the 
wires.  The  ca^e  was  turned  with  the  door 
where  she  could  see  it.  When  she  descended 
towards  the  cage  the  second  time,  the  little 
one  flew  up  and  beat  its  head  as  before ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  open  door  she  flew 
down  opposite  to  it,  and  the  young  one  de- 
scended to  follow  her,  and  out  of  the  cage 
after  her,  flying  with  all  the  flock,  in  a  chirp- 
ing chorus  of  joy,  to  a  neighboring  tree. 

Herbert,  the  poet,  when  admiring  the  in- 
stinctive actions  of  pigeons,  applies  to  ani- 
mals a  very  lofty  word.     He  says — 

Each  creature  has  a  wisdom  for  its  good  ; 
The  pigeons  feed  their  tender  offspring,  crying. 
When  they  are  callow  ;  but  withdraw  their  food 
When  they  are  fledge,  that  need  may  teach  them 
flying 

Innumerable  facts  demonstrate  that  in- 
stinct is  a  phenomenon  of  intelligence.  In- 
stinctive actions  are  varied  to  suit  circum- 
stances, and  this  variation  is  dictated  by 
intelligence.  That  admirable  observer.  White, 
of  Selborne,  long  ago  noticed  that  the  nest  of 
the  chaffinch  in  the  villages  near  London  is 
not  beautifully  studded  with  lichens  as  it  is 
in  remote  rural  districts  ;  and  that  the  house- 
martin,  when  a  rafter,  joist,  or  cornice  pre- 
vents his  making  a  hemispheric  nest,  makes 
one  which  is  flat,  or  oval,  or  compressed. 
Wrens  and  fly-catchers  have  been  known  to 
alter  their  mode  of  nidification  for  better 
concealment.  M.  Dujardia  noticed  that  one 
year,  when  the  death's-head  moths  were 
very  numerous,  and  by  entering  the  hives  of 
the  bees  destroyed  many  of  them,  the  bees 
constructed  barticades  at  the  entrances, 
which  prevented  their  enemies  from  reaching 
them.  In  bees,  as  in  men,  necessity  was  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  seems  to  have  taught 
even  insects  something  like  fortiOcation. 

We  separate  from  the  intelligence  of  beasts 
what  man  drills  them  to  do  :  we  mean  by  it 
the  consciousness  of  their  organization  and 
the  acts  they  perform  for  their  preservation 
and  the  training  of  their  young.  An  Italian 
exhibited  cats  dressed  as  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, seated  at  table  taking  tea,  but  the  show 
was  spoiled  by  a  wag  who  threw  a  sprat 
among  them.  A  cat  may  hh  deterred  from 
touching  a  cage  of  birds  by  hanging  a  whip 
upon  it  of  which  she  h«A  Vi^^^V^\.^\  v^ 
a  full-fed  cat  ViJi  uoX  \»S»  <Mk  Vt^^oi^^  Na 
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chase  birds  until  driven  to  it  by  hunger. 
How  fiercely  maoy  animals  defend  their 
youQff  is  well  known.  In  regard  to  property 
they  have  a  MDse  of  meum,  whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  their  regard  for  iuum.  A 
Kentish  proprietor  told  us  he  had  often  seen 
the  sheep  bend  down  the  young  growing 
hop-poles  to  reach  the  tender  sprouts.  But 
a  scrub  of  a  sheep,  who  wished  to  eat  without 
work,  would  now  and  then  avail  himself  of 
the  sprouts  brought  near  him  by  the  labor  of 
another ;  and  the  dirty  sponging  trick  inva- 
riably caused  the  aggressor  to  receive  a  butt 
upon  the  head  from  the  injured  party. 

Education,  self-tuition,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  information,  appear  'to  be  ascer- 
tained facts  in  zoology.  In  the  immense 
majority  of  species,  indeed,  the  father  dies 
after  fecundating,  and  the  mother  after  de- 
positing, their  eggs.  But  not  merely  are 
there  species  which  instruct  the  young; 
there  are  species  in  which  the  young  instruct 
themselves.  Young  nightingales  listen  long 
and  practise  sedulously  to  learn  from  old 
mghtingales  their  beautiful  melody.  When 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  young  nightin- 
gales catch  and  practise  the  songs  of  other 
species.  ITuber  seems  to  have  proved  by 
his  experiments  that  bees  can,  by  certain 
touches  of  their  antennae,  inform  each  other 
whether  or  no  all  is  right  with  the  queen  or 
mother  bee.  M.  Dujardin  placed  a  cnp  of 
sugared  water  into  a  hole  m  a  wall.  He 
dipped  a  small  stick  into  it,  and  when  a  bee 
issued  from  a  hive  and  was  sucking  the  su- 
gar, he  conveyed  it  to  the  cup.  The  bee 
returned  to  the  hive,  and  was  followed,  when 
it  came  out  again,  by  a  flock  of  others,  who 
went  backwards  and  forwards  during  a  whole 
day,  until  the  sugared  water  was  exhausted. 
The  bees  of  the  next  hive  close  by  knew 
nothing  of  the  sugared  water,  probably  just 
because  they  were  not  told. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  induction.  What  is 
the  purport  of  the  evidence  ?  We  find  facts 
which  demonstrate  the  intelligence  of  or- 
ganization. Animals  know  by  consciousness 
the  uses  of  their  organization,  whether  con- 
servative or  reproductive,  nutritive,  locomo- 
tive, or  respiratory.  Wonderful  instances  of 
this  kind  of  intelligence  are  the  spawn  of  the 
pholades  escaping  from  the  gelatinous  mass 
m  which  they  are  bom,  and  after  respiring 
freely  for  a  time,  fastening  upon  the  sub- 
stances they  are  to  pierce,  each  according  to 
his  species,  Pholas  dactylua  upon  rocks,  and 
TerMo  navaiis  upon  wood !  The  small  bee- 
t/es  (Bo/ttrichus  typography  and  Seolitwt 
f^^lruc/or)  make  gallerieB  mxAet  Hit  bark  of 


trees,  and  each  species  a  different  kind  of 
gallery.'  The  diving  spider  makes  a  divinff- 
bell,  in  which  it  respires  and  lives  under  the 
water.  Marvellous  although  such  feats  be, 
they  show  nothing  beyond  a  consciouaness 
of  the  use  of  organs,  and  in  the  language  of 
philosophers,  are  all  referable  to  aensatioo. 
In  some  respects  animals  have  the  advantage 
over  man  in  certain  organic  faculties.  Every- 
body knows  who  it  was  who  wished  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove.  Once,  when  Dr.  Chalmen 
was  in  a  boat  at  sea,  observing  sea-gulls  and 
cormorants  resting  upon  the  rocks,  or  ristog 
in  the  air,  or  divmg  in  the  sea  at  pleasure, 
he  declared  he  envied  them  their  freedom  of 
three  elements.  If  a  human  being  had  done 
what  the  young  Limncea  did  to  escape  de- 
struction by  the  old  devouring  one  when 
they  climbed  upon  his  shell,  it  would  be 
deemed  an  instance  of  "  presence  of  mind." 
As  for  the  bears  and  the  cakes,  in  washing 
out  the  poison  they  displayed  presence  oi 
mind  and  something  more — a  sagacity  almost 
human.  A  company  of  boys  would  proba- 
bly act  just  as  the  bees  did  in  reference  to 
the  sugared  water;  and  the  barricades 
against  the  death's-head  moth,  which  were 
only  adopted  in  the  year  in  which  the  ene* 
mies  were  numerous,  showed  intelligence  to 
the  extent  of  invention.  Jenny  Lmd  was 
compared  to  a  nightingale  ;  but  it  is  a  greater 
compliment  to  the  nightingales  to  compare 
them  to  her  in  the  way  she  learned  her 
tunes,  by  listening  attentively  and  practising 
industriously  untU  she  had  acquired  them. 

Who,  then,  of  all  our  authors,  has  come 
the  nearest  to  the  facts  ?  We  submit  the 
name  of  Aristotle.  He  saw  only  differences 
of  degrees,  and  perceived  in  many  animals 
something  which  approaches  the  reflecdng 
prudence  of  man. 

A  collection  of  brains  preserved  for  phy- 
siological study,  or  a  series  of  anatomical  in- 
vestigations of  the  cerebral  nerves,  conducts 
the  student  to  a  similar  opinion.  The  brain 
of  man  is  not  of  a  different  kind.  Nothing 
is  found  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the  brains 
of  other  animals.  But  when  the  brains  are 
placed  together  upon  a  table,  no  one  ia  in 
the  least  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  human 
from  the  surrounding  brains,  although  in- 
ferior in  weight  and  size  to  those  of  the 
largest  quadrupeds.  In  nobility  of  form,  in 
graceful  folds,  and  in  size,  as  compared  with 
the  body  of  the  animal,  there  is  a  superi- 
ority in  the  human  brain  which  is  truly 
admirable.  The  spectacle  recalls  the  excla- 
mation of  Hamlet,  about  ^*  the  paragon  ol 
I  amma!lB\  iVie  VMaraiV}  of  the  world  V* 
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Nothing  more  disHonoring  to  man  can  be 
done  than  to  depreciate  the  mental  faculties 
of  animals  in  order  to  remove  them  from 
comparison  with  him.  The  differences  of 
degree  are  tremendous  and  immense.  A 
sand  is  a  mineral  combination,  as  a  star  is  ;  a 
toadstool  is  a  plant,  as  a  magnolia  is ;  the 
face  of  a  fly  ia  a  countenance,  as  that  of  a 
man  is ;  but  immensity  is  not  too  great  a  word 
to  express  the  distances  of  the  decrees  which 
separate  them.  Man,  the  creator  of  the  science 
of  zoology,  has  chosen  to  place  himself  in  it. 
Bat  the  distance  which  separates  him  from  all 
other  animals  amounts  to  an  immensity.    Not 
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thai  aoimab  do  not  display  traces  of  language, 
reflection,  reason,  education,  invention,  obser* 
vaiiOD,  sagacity ;  bat  that  these  words  carry 
very  small  significations  when  applied  to 
animals,  compiured  with  thafr  grand  mean- 
ings when  ezpressinff  the  mental  operations 
of  man.  Nil  est  in  mtelieetu  quod  non  fuU 
priu8  in  sensu^  is  a  proposition  which  may  be 
applied  to  animals ;  but  in  regard  to  man, 
his  own  consciousness  rejects  it  when  used 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  genius  and 
conscience,  of  progress  in  civilisation,  or  of 
duty  to  man  and  God. 


-•«•^►■•♦- 
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THE    HON.    MRS.   CAROLINE    NORTON. 


Fkmalb  authorship  is  now  so  common  a 
thing,  that  the  woman  who  has  written  a 
book  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  Itmu  natura, 
A  woman  who  writes  is  not  now  considered 
"a  blue,"  for  the  tint  of  female  stocking  has 
become  all  but  cerulean.     Women  are  also 
extensive  readers  of  books,  as  well  as  writers 
of  them ;   and  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
literature,  which  promises  to  become  univer- 
aal,  should  reach  them  with  its  gentle  and 
humanizing  influences.     They  cannot  afford 
to  be  excluded  from  its  domain  if  they  would 
preserve  that  degree  of  iniellectual  refine- 
ment which  enables  them  to  act  their  part 
aright  in  the  family  and  in  the  world.    Litera- 
ture has  now  extended  so  far — has  so  pene- 
trated the  life  of  society  in  almost  all  classes 
— has  so  mmgled  with  all  our  associations, 
and  feelings,  and  tastes,  that  the  woman  igno- 
rant of  letters  would  feel  as  it  were  divorced 
and  severed  from  the  intelligent  life  around 
her,  and  her  influence  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, as  an  educator  of  children,  as  a  com- 
panion and  friend,  would  be  reduced  to  com- 
parative insignificance.     Woman,  then,  must 
08  a  reader  of  books  nowadays,  for  it  is  neces- 
ury  that  she  should  be  intelligent  and  pos- 
sess a  cultivated  mind.    Without  this  intelli- 
gence on  her  part,  the  other  half  of  the  race 
can  make  but  little  progress ;  for  the  march 
of  the  human  race  must  be  equal :  man  can- 
not advance  except  in  womaa'f  company; 


and  if  he  think  to  march  ahead  without  her, 
be  finds  that  before  long  he  is  drasged  back 
to  the  position  in  which  he  has  left  his  ine- 
vitable partner. 

From  reading  books  women  have  proceeded 
to  write  them ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should 
do  80.  They  thus  infuse  an  amenity,  grace- 
fulness, and  genero<«ity  into  our  literature 
which  we  could  not  very  well  dispense  with. 
We  expect  greater  refinement  in  the  writings 
of  women  than  in  those  of  men ;  a  more  deli- 
cate purity;  a  sweeter  tone,  reminding  ua 
often  of  the  fireside,  and  the  gentle  domestic 
associations  which  hallow  that  sacred  spot; 
nor  are  we  disappointed.  There  is  all  that 
we  would  naturally  expect  in  the  writings  of 
our  best  female  writers.  Many  of  them  have 
already  taken  the  first  rank  as  novelists ;  and 
what  can  be  more  graceful  and  delicate  than 
the  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austen, 
and  Miss  Mitford  ?  These,  however,  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  writers  belonging  to 
the  past  generation.  Among  the  modem 
female  writers  we  have  certainly  as  great  as 
they:  Miss  Muloch,  (author  of  '^The  Head 
of  the  Family,")  Miss  Bront6,  fauthor  of 
"Jane  Eyre,  )  Mrs.  Gaskell,  (author  of 
"  Mary  Barton,")  Mrs.  Marsh,  (author  of 
"Two  Old  Men's  Tales,")  Mrs.  Norton, 
( author  of  "  The  Wife  and  Woman's  Reward,") 
and  many  other  distinguished  UvvckatA'l^^Ml^« 

We  bave  «^  mBXk^  %^mvn>c\^ Xsifia^ 
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ten  in  other  and  more  solid  departments  of 
literature, — as  for  instance,  Mrs.  Somervilie 
in  her  works  on  Physical  Science,  Miss  Mar- 
Unean  on  History  and  Political  Economy, 
Miss  Strickland  on  Biographical  History,  and 
Mrs.  Jamieson  on  Art.  The  number  of  female 
poets  is  also  great,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Butler,  Miss  Frances  Browne, 
and  many  others,  including  the  subject  of 
our  present  sketch,  who  is  as  much  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  as 
for  the  vivid  interest  of  her  novels. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  come  of  a  gifted  family, 
and  in  her  genius  may  be  said  to  be  heredi- 
tary. She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, one  of  the  sons  of  the  brilliant  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  Mr.  Sheridan,  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  fell  into  ill  health,  and 
removed  with  his  wife  and  young  family  to 
the  island  of  Madeira  to  try  the  effects  of 
milder  air.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Cape,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  and 
then  the  widow  and  her  two  infant  daughters 
returned  to  England.  Mrs.  Sheridan  devoted 
herself  assiduously  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  living  almoet  secluded  from  the 
world  for  their  sakes,  and  sacrificing  even  her 
personal  comforts  to  advance  their  interests 
and  form  their  minds. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  two  daughters  early  cul- 
tivated literature.  Even  as  children  they 
wrote  together;  and  before  either  of  them 
had  attained  the  Rse  of  twelve  years,  they 
had  produced  two  Tittle  books  of  prints  and 
verses  called  "  The  Dandies'  Ball"  and  *'  The 
Travelled  Dandies."  But  Mrs.  Sheridan  did 
not  encourage  these  precocious  attempts  of 
her  children ;  she  checked  their  disposition 
to  scribble ;  and  for  some  time  she  kept  works 
of  fiction  out  of  their  way,  and  denied  them 
the  free  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  them  to  resort  to  occupa- 
tions of  a  more  useful  character.  But  the 
active  and  ardent  mind  of  Caroline  Sheridan 
would  not  be  restrained,  and  by  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  accomplished  her  first  com- 
plete poem,  entitled  "  The  Sorrows  of  Rosa- 
lie," although  it  was  not  published  for  several 
years  afterwards.  Her  sisier  also — after- 
wards the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Price 
Blackwood — early  appeared  as  an  authoress 
of  considerable  taste  and  power,  though  her 
writings  have  been  chiefly  in  an  anonymous 
form. 

While  a  girl  at  school,  of  the  age  of  sixteen, 

the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton,  brother  of 

JLord  O-ranthj^,  sought  the  hand  of  Carolme 

Sheridan  ia  marriage.    Mrs  Sheridan  post- 


poned the  contract  mitil  her  daughter  was 
better  qualified  to  fix  her  choice.  In  the 
mean  time  she  fonned  the  acquaintance  of 
one  whose  early  death  prevented  a  union 
which  would  have  been  wholly  consonant  to 
her  feelings.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Bfr. 
Norton  renewed  his  offer,  and  was  at  length 
accepted.  We  fear  there  was  some  great 
error  here,  for  the  union  could  never  nave 
been  one  of  heart  and  soul.  It  may  have 
been  a  '*  match,"  as  the  world  calls  it,  but 
never  was  pair  more  "  unequally  yoked,"  as 
the  event  soon  proved.  We  have  no  wishy 
however,  to  open  up  this  sad  story,  so  full  of 
griefs  and  heart-burnings.  The  world  has 
beard  enough,  and  too  much,  of  the  cruel 
slanders  which  have  been  pointed  at  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  against  which  she  has  not  onlj 
triumphantly  vindicated  herself,  but  which 
also  men  of  the  most  honorable  character, 
though  professionally  employed  by  her  de- 
tractor and  libeller,  have  united  in  discoun- 
tenancing and  condemning. 

The  story  which  Mrs.  Norton  has  told  of 
her  domestic  life  and  of  her  literary  struggles, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters 
in  the  history  of  literary  women — should 
such  a  history  ever  be  written.  But  the 
glorious  manner  in  which  she  has  grappled 
with  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  and  earned 
by  her  indefatigable  industry  the  sweet  bread 
of  independence,  is  at  the  same  time  full  of 
heroism  and  of  true  womanly  tenderness.  It 
was  her  affection  for  her  children  which  in- 
spired all  her  efforts,  and  bore  her  through 
all  her  toils.  And  now  that  the  storv  has 
been  told,  we  trust  there  is  not  a  man  s  nor 
a  woman's  true  heart  but  will  do  her  reve- 
rence. 

The  "Sorrows  of  Rosalie"  was  followed 
by  a  i-econd  volume,  entitled  "  The  Undying 
One."  In  the  former  story,  the  fortunes  of 
a  ruined  village  girl  were  told  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  old  story  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew"  was 
brought  to  life  again.  Had  Mrs.  Norton  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  Godwin's  **St. 
Leon  *  and  Maturin's  "  Melmoth,"  probably 
she  would  not  have  written  her  poem,  or  cast 
it  in  another  form  ;  but  she  has  since  ex- 
plained, that  until  she  married  she  had  fewer 
opportunities  of  reading  works  of  fiction 
than  most  young  persons,  and  therefore  her 
early  works  of  fiction  were  crude  and  imma- 
ture. The  next  volume,  entitled  "The  Dream, 
and  other  Poems,"  exhibited  much  greater 
powers  and  higher  cultivation.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1840 ;  by  this  time  she  had  suffered 
deeply,  and  like  other  poets,  she  "  learnt  in 
Buffeting  what  she  taught  in  song."    The 
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dedicatioQ  of  the  volume  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  who  befriended  her  throughout 
her  severe  domestic  trials,  exhibits  her  By- 
ronic  powers  in  a  striking  light.  Take  the 
following  introductory  verses : — 

Once  more,  my  harp!  once  more,  although  I 
thought 
Never  to  wake  thy  silent  Rtrin^  again, 
A   wandering   dream   thy  gentle  chords  have 
wroagbt. 
And  my  sad  heart,  which  long  bath  dwelt  in 
pain, 
Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough. 
Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below. 
41         *         *         •        «         ♦         * 

Easy  are  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 

To  sons  of  genius,  by  misfortune  bent ; 

Bat  thou  gavest  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares, 
Belief,  m  spite  of  manv  a  cold  dissent — 

When,  slandered  and  maligned,  I  stood  apart 

From  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wrung, 
not  crushed,  my  heart. 

ThoQ,  then,  wh^  cowards  lied  away  my  name. 
And  scoffed  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 

When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim. 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  I  had  relied. 

And  some  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake 

Stood  off  in  doabi  to  see  what  turn  the  world 
would  take — 

Tbon  eavest  me  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor — 
Kind  words,  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears ; 
The  loved,  the  near  of  kin,  could  do  no  more. 
Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying 
years, 
Bnt  clung  the  closer  when  I  stood  forlorn. 
And  blunted  Slander's  darf  with  their  indignant 
scorn. 

B'or  they  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  feel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unreHJsted  sin; 
Alemory,  not  judgmemt,   prompts  the  thoughts 
which  steal 
O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 
And  tales  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 
Aiodt  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  de- 
ceived. 

%ut  like  a  white  swan  down  a  troubled  stream, 
Whose  ruffling  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 

.Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 
And  mar  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing — 

6o  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride, 

Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide. 

^Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 
To  crimson  with  a  faint,  false-hearted  shame ; 

Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afraid. 
Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  blame; 

TTo  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true, 

Per  from  them  once  good  thoughts  thy  heart  its 
mercy  drew. 

These  striking  lines  abundaDtlj  justify  the 


remark  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  styles  Mrs.  Norton  '*  the  Byron  of  mod- 
ern poetesses.'*  She  has  very  much  of  ''that 
intense  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's 
poetry  is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp 
and  deeper  communion  with  man  and  nature 
of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's  beauti- 
ful intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practi- 
cal thought,  and  his  forceful  expression.  It 
is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural 
parallel." 

There  were  some  of  the  minor  poems  in- 
cluded in  the  above  volume,  which  were  in- 
expressibly charming.  That  entitled  ''^A 
Mother's  Heart,"  descriptive  of  the  feelings 
of  a  mother  for  her  several  children,  is  such 
as  none  but  a  mother,  and  that  a  most  affec- 
tionate one,  could  have  written.  First,  there 
is  the  eldest: 

When  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond, 
My  eldest-bom,  first  hope  and  dearest  treasure. 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  I  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleasure ; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Then  follows  a  desoription  of  this  first- 
born in  several  charming  verses.  But  another 
succeeds  of  an  altogether  different  tempera- 
ment: 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  bold  in  thy  glee, 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  (mncing. 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free, 
Didst  come,  as  restless  as  a  bird  s  wing  glancing, 

Full  of  a  mild  and  irrepressible  mirth, 

Like  a  youcg  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  ! 

Still  there  is  room  for  a  third  in  the  mo- 
ther's ample  heart : 

At  length  thou  camest — thou,  the  last  and  least. 
Nicknamed  "  The  Emperor"  by  thy  laughing 
brothers, 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast. 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  others; 

Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou  I 
An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming — 

Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  brow, — 
Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dreaming: 

And  proud  the  bearing  of  thy  stately  head, 

And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both  !  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing. 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  comparing, 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  u«w«t  c»\V> 

But  in  the  NlQO[ieT'a  Vleatl  ifyox^  T^vsi  Vst  ^. 
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The  last  poem  which  Mrs.  Norton  has  pnb- 
lished,  wa«  her  ^*  Child  of  the  Island,"  a 
poem  steeped  in  the  strongest  and  tenderest 
sympathies  of  humanity.  Some  seven  years 
previously  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
she  published  anonymously  a  little  poem  with 
a  prose  preface,  entitled,  ^A  Voice  from  the 
Factory,  which  was  appropriately  enough 
dedicated  to  Lord  Ashley.  <*  The  Child  of 
the  Island^'  is  a  more  complete  development 
of  the  same  idea  which  inspired  the  '*  Voice 
from  the  Factory."  It  exhibits  more  depth  of 
thought  and  regularity  of  structure  than  any 
of  Mrs.  Norton  s  previous  poems,  and  is  ani- 
mated throughout  by  a  lofty  purpose.  That 
purpose  may  be  best  expressed  by  one  of 
the  pithy  mottoes  to  the  poem,  taken  from 
Bentham :  ^*If  the  pdor  had  more  justice, 
they  would  need  Um  charity.*^  The  work  is 
descriptive  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  their 
trials  and  sufferings,  and  it  points  to  the 
requisite  remedies.  In  fact,  it  is  a  poem  on 
the  '*  condition -of- England  question,"  and 
never  before  was  the  subject  treated  with 
such  pathos,  force,  eloquence,  and  true  poetry. 
There  are  word-pictures  of  scenery  in  the 
work,  of  extraordinary  •  power  and  beauty, 
which  we  would  wish  to  quote,  but  for  the 
limits  of  this  article ;  one  particularly  of 
Scotland  in  autumn,  which  is  especially 
ffrand.  But  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

Brown  Autumn  cometh,  widi  her  liberal  hand 

Binding  the  harvest  in  a  thoaeand  sheaves ; 
A  yellow  glory  brightens  o*er  the  land, 

Shines  on  thatched  comers  and  low  cottage 
eaves, 

And  gilds  with  cheerful  light  the  fading  leaves ; 
Beautiful,  even  here,  on  hill  and  dale  ; 

More  lovely  yet,  where  Scotland's  soil  receives 
The  varied  rays  her  wooded  mountains  hail, 
With  hues  to  which  our  faint  and  soberer  tints  are 
pale. 

For  there  the  scarlet  rowan  seems  to  mock 

The  red  sea-coral — berries,  leaves,  and  all, 
Light  swinging  from  the  moist  green  shining  rock, 

Which  beds  the  foaming  torrent's  turbid  fall ; 

And  there  the  purple  craar,  grandly  tall. 
Lids  its  crowned  head  and  sun-illumined  stem  ; 

And  larch  (soft  drooping  like  a  maiden's  pall) 
Bends  o'er  the  lake,  that  seems  a  sapphire  gem 
Dropt  from  the  hoary  hill's  gigantic  aiadem. 

And  far  and  wide  the  glorious  heather  blooms. 
Its  regal  mantle  o'er  the  mountain  spread ; 

Wooing  the  bee  with  honey-sweet  pertumes, 
By  many  a  viewless  wild«flower  richly  shed ; 
Up-springinff  'neath  the  glad  exulting  tread 

Of  eager  climbers,  light  of  heart  and  limb ; 
Or  yielding,  ao^  a  fresh  «iaatic  bed, 


When  evening  shadows  gather,  faint  and  dim, 
And  sun-forsaken  crags  grow  old,  and  gaunt,  and 
grim. 

0  land  first  seen  when  Life  lay  all  unknown. 
Like  an  nnvisited  country  oer  tfie  wave. 

Which  now  my  travelled  heart  looks  Imck  upon, 
Marking  each  sunny  path,  each  gloomy  cave, 
With  here  a  memory,  and  there  a  grave  : — 
Land  of  romance  and  beauty  ;  noble  land 
Of  Bruce  and  Wallace ;   land  where,  vainly 
brave, 
Ill-fated  Stuart  made  his  final  stand, 
Ere  yet  the  shivered  sword  fell  hopeless  from  hii 
hand — 

1  love  you  !  I  remember  you !  though  years 

Have  fleeted  o'er  the  hills  my  spirit  knew, 
Whose  wild  uncultured  heights  the  plough  fyf' 
bears, 

Whose  broomy  hollows  glisten  in  the  dew. 

Still  shines  the  calm  light  with  as  rich  a  hue 
Along  the  wooded  valleys  stretched  below  ? 

Still  gleams  my  lone  lake's  unforcfotten  blue  Y 

0  land  !  although  unseen,  how  well  I  know 
The  glory  of  your  face  in  this  autumnal  glow ! 

1  know  your  deep  glens  where  the  eagles  cry ; 

I  know  the  freshness  of  your  mountain  breeie; 
Your  brooklets,  gurglincf  downward  ceaselessly; 

The  singing  of  your  birds  among  the  trees. 

Mingling  confused  a  thousand  melodies  ! 
I  know  the  lone  rest  of  your  birchen  bowers. 

Where  the  soft  murmur  of  the  working-bees 
Goes  droning  past,  with  scent  of  heather  flowera, 
And  lulls  the  heart  to  dream  even  in  its  waking 
hours. 

The  purpose  of  the  pdelp  is  best  described 
in  the  two  concluding  stanzas  : — 

1  thought,  in  my  own  secret  boiiI  :  If  thus 
(By  the  strong  sympathy  that  knits  mankind) 

A  power  untried  exists  in  each  of  us, 

By  which  a  fellow-creature's  wavering  mind 
To  good  or  evil  deeds  may  be  Inclined ; 

Shall  not  an  awful  questioning  be  made, 

(And  we,  perchance,  no  fitting  answer  find  !) 

**  Whom  hast  thou  sought  to  rescue  or  persuade  1 

Whom  rouped  from  sinful  sloth  ?  whom  comforted, 
afraid  ?" 

Faint  not,  O  spirit  in  dejected  mood, 
I'hinking  how  much   is  planned,  how  littk 
done ; 
Revolt  not,  heart,  though  still  misunderstood  ; 
For  gratitude,  of  all  things  'neath  the  sun, 
Is  easiest  lost,  and  insecurest  won; 
Doubt  not,  clear  mind,  that  worked  out  the  rifffal 
For  the  right's  sake  ;  the  thin  thread  mustoc 
spun, 
And  patience  weave  it,  ere  that  sign  of  might, 
Truth's  banner,  wave  alofl,  full  flashing  to  tbi 
light. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  also  achieved  a  desenredly 
high  reputation  aa  a  novelist.     The  fini 
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work  of  this  kind  was  pubUsbed  in  1835,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  public.  It 
was  entitled  "  The  Wife  and  Woman's  Re- 
ward,** and  displayed  abundant  evidences  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  acute  observation 
of  life,  racy  humor,  and  a  truly  refined  taste. 
Since  then  she  has  written  several  other 
novels,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  have 
been  her  **  Temptation,  or  a  Wife's  Perils," 


"  School  for  Wives,"  and  "  Stuart  of  Dun- 
leath ;"  the  last  of  which  has  already  been 
noticed  at  some  length  in  this  Journal. 

Mrs.  Norton  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  vigor  of  her  powers ;  and  if  not  prema- 
turely worried  to  death  by  her  arch-enemy, 
we  hope  to  see  other  works  from  her  pen, 
which  shall  fully  justify  the  high  opinion  we 
have  formed  of  her  character  and  genius. 
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N.  P.  WILLIS. 


That  eminent  N.  P.  Willis !  Eminently 
^be  poet  of  good  society,  says  Griswold,  who 
loves  (omare)  to  adorn  him.  Eminently 
^musing,  whatever  he  may  write  about,  says 
Thackeray,  who  loves  {subridere)  to  genteelly 
Qout  him.  Eminent  in  pencillings  and  poet- 
i^Dgs,  ta  feuilUtonUte  and  as  attachi,  in  ro- 
iKiandc  inklings  of  adventure  and  in  the  con- 
"Veotionalisms  of  salon  life.  Eminently  the 
Xtepresentative  Man  of  American  cockney- 
tam ;  for,  in  the  lines  of  his  compatriot,  Mr. 
Xiowell, 

• 

He's  so  innate  a  cockney,  that  had  he  been  born 
'Wbeie  plain  bare-skin's  the  only  fall  dress  that 

is  worn, 
fie'd  have  given  hisown  such  an  air,  that  you'd  sav 
**r  bad  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in  Broad- 
way. 

• 

*Xhis  jaunty,  pert,  qytABi-dUUngiU  air  apper- 
tains, more  or  less,  to  all  the  eminent  man's 
writings.    Not  that  it  is  substituted  for  good 
mense,  or  sagacious  reflection  at  Umes,  or 
clashing  cleverness  of  description.     No ;  Mr. 
^fllis  IS  a  clever  writer,  and  can  produce 
Yeally  smart  sayings,  and  even  tasteful  fancies 
almost  h  discretion.    But  in  reading  him  you 
never  lose  sight,  for  a  couple  of  pages 
together,  of  the   writer's  intense  self-con- 
aeioiiBness — of  his  precautions  against  being 
merged  in  his  subject— ^f  his  resolve  to  haunt 
j(m  with  the  scent  of  his  perfumed  kerchiefs, 
and  the  glitter  of  his  jewelled  attire,  and  the 
creak  of  nis  japanned  boots ;  never  do  you 
escape,  as  it  were,  the  jingle  of  rings  on  his 
fingers  and  rings  on  his  toes,  wherewith  he 
mSLeB  mnsie  wherever  be  goes — be  it  to 
VOL,  JOXL    NO.  JZ 


Banbury  Cross  or  the  Boulevards,  Niagara 
or  Chamouni,  Anld  Reekie  or  the  literal 
Modern  Athens. 

While  yet  in  stati)L  pupillari  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Willis  appeared  in  print  as  a  *'  re- 
ligious" poet,  and  made  something  of  a  sen- 
sation, it  is  said.  Thus  encouraged,  volume 
followed  volume — a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
*'  relii^ious"  verses  in  each.  There  are  some 
excellent  things,  too,  among  these  miscel- 
lanies ;  nor  let  it  be  suppos^  for  a  moment 
that  we  speak  scoffingly  of  poetry  often  dis- 
tinguished by  touching  beauty  and  simple 
purity  of  tone.  Most  readers  of  verse  are 
lamiliar  with  that  fine  scriptural  study,  the 
"  Healing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus," — 
though  even  that  somehow  reminds  one,  with 
a  saving  difference,  of  the  scriptural  studies 
of  certam  Parisian  conteurs.  '*  Melanie"  is  a 
melodiously  accented  and  feelingly -rendered 
tale  of  brotherly  devotion — for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  which  many  English  lovers  of  poetry 
felt  grateful  to  its  English  editor,  Barry 
Cornwall — though  Bon  Oaultier  and  other 
critics  express  their  gratitude  somewhat  ironi- 
cally, and,  while  accusing  the  poet  of  per- 
petually quotmg  and  harping  on  his  poem, 
love  to  cap  his  die-away  verses. 

The  moon  shone  cold  on  the  castle  courts 
Oh,  Melanie !  oh,  Melanie, 

with  some  such  uncomplimentary  comple- 
ment as  this : 

And  the  baton  Yie  cs\\e^  ksi  «Qm<ei^v^<^i^^tCk 
Ob,  Vv\\aT\^  \  ^^"v^d^AAi  \ 
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'*  The  Dying  Alchemist"  is  another  of  his 
most  successful  pieces — a  veiy  efifectively- 
told  story  of  an  aged  suicide — one  who,  sent 
blindfold  on  a  path  of  light,  had  turned  aside 
to  perish — *'  a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken  from 
hb  high  soaring  down — an  instrument  broken 
with  its  own  compass."  The  dramatic  poem 
entitled  '*  Lord  Ivon"  has  also  won  large 
approval — containing  as  it  does  passages  of 
more  sustained  vigor  and  less  finical  pre- 
tence than  is  the  author's  wont.  Some  of 
his  shorter  fragments,  devoted  to  household 
ties  and  the  domestic  affections,  are,  however, 
his  likeliest  claims  to  any  thing  beyond  ephe- 
meral repute — marked  as  these  are,  some- 
times in  a  memorable  degree,  by  a  tenderness 
and  sincerity  of  emotion  that  at  once  con- 
ciliate censorship,  and  that  have  probably 
made  more  than  one  hostile  critic  shed  **  some 
natural  tears/'  however  scrupulous  his  high- 
ness may  have  been  to  wipe  them  soon. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Willis  can  hardly  be 
ranked  very  high  among  poets,  and  those 
American  poets.  His  strains  are  too  fflib 
and  fluent,  too  dainty-sweet  and  prettily- 
equipped,  too  evidently  the  recreation  of  an 
easy -minded  essayist,  instead  of  being  fraught 
with  sighs  from  the  depths  of  a  soul  travail- 
ing in  the  greatness  of  its  strength.  He 
sings,  and  we  listen  as  to  one  who  has  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  upon  an  in- 
strument; and  having  heard  him,  we  pass  on, 
and  forget  the  melody,  though  we  do  not 
forget  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Speaking 
of  a  Ijtrical  minstrel — some  say,  the  eminent 
N.  P.  Willis  himself — Emerson  describes  his 
head  as  a  music-box  of  delicate  tunes  and 
rhythms,  and  his  skill  and  command  of  lan- 
guage as  never  to  be  sufficiently  praised.  To 
whomsoever  this  may  refer,  what  follows  will 
apply  to  his  Eminence :  *<  But  when  the  ques- 
tion arose,  whether  he  were  not  only  a  lyrist, 
but  a  poet,  we  were  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
is  plainly  a  contemporary,  not  an  eternal  man." 
Yes ;  that  is  unmistakably  true  of  N.  P.  Willis. 
Plainly  a  contemporary — a  nineteenth- cen- 
tury being — coeval  with  Gore  House — syn- 
ohronous  with  the  fashion  of  **  Hurry  graphs." 
j^ot  at  ail  an  eternal  man,  although  the  North 
American  Review,  in  its  pride  and  pleasure,  did 
dub  him  the  American  Euripides,  and  thereby 
gave  the  cue  to  a  thousand  wittols  to  exclaim, 
A  eery  American  one  indeed !  Emerson 
goes  on  to  say  of  his  lyrist,  that  he  does  not 
stand  out  of  our  low  limitations,  like  a  Chim- 
borazo  under  the  line,  running  up  from  the 
torrid,  base  through  all  the  climates  of  the 
globe,  with  belts  of  the  herbage  of  every 
latitude  oa  its  high  aad  mottled  sides ;  bat 


is  rather  the  landscape  garden  of  a  modem 
house,  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues, 
with  well-bred  men  and  women  standing  and 
sitting  in  the  walks  and  terraces.  ''  We  bear, 
through  all  the  varied  music,  the  ground- 
tone  of  conventional  life.  Our  poets  are 
men  of  talents  who  sing,  and  not  the  child- 
ren of  music.  The  argument  is  secondary, 
the  finish  of  the  verses  is  primary" — in  dis- 
regard of  the  truth  that  it  is  not  metres,  but  a 
metre-making  argument,  that  makes  a  poem; 
that  in  the  order  of  genesis  the  thought  is 
prior  to  the  form — ''  a  thought  so  passionate 
and  alive,  that,  like  the  spirit  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  it  has  an  architecture  of  its  own, 
and  adorns  nature  with  a  new  thing."  How 
plainly  Mr.  Willis  is  thought  a  contemporary, 
not  an  eternal  man,*  by  the  scribe  of  the 
Biglow  Paper8,Mi&s  Bremer's  Apollo's  Head, 
let  these  lines  testify : 

There  is  Willis,  so  natty  and  jaunty  and  gay, 
Who  says  his  best  things  in  84>  foppish  a  way, 
With  conceits  and  pet  phrases  so  thickly  o'erUy- 

inff  *em, 
That  one  hard  I V  knows  whether  to  thank  him  for 

saying  em ; 
Ovor-ornaroent  ruins  both  poem  and  prose. 
Just  conceive  of  a  rouse  with  a  ring  in  her  nose ! 

Conception  is  a  blessing,  is  Hamlet's  ffenenl 
proposition.  But  here  the  poet  will  think 
its  quality  strained,  not  blessing  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.  Rather  he  will 
quote  Hamlet's  subsequent  words,  Slanden, 
Sir  ;  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  things — 

All  which,  interpose  we  old  folks,  we  most 
powerfully  and  potently  believe.  Cinder 
protest,  however,  from  a  few  missy  admirers 
of  the  Pencilier's  flourishes,  to  whom  his 
patron  Muse  would  be  in  shabby  dishabilU 
without  the  nasal  circlet  ut  suprd. 

But  it  is  to  his  prose  that  N.  P.  Willis 
owes,  after  all,  the  epigraph  of  Eminent. 
Who  has  not  whiled  away  an  hour  in  plea- 
sant light  reading  of  his  purveying  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  amusement  and  eke  the 
bad  blood  excited  by  his  '^  Pencillings  by  the 
Way  ?"  That  '*  famous  and  clever  N.  P. 
Willis,"  as  Mr.  Titmarsh  calh  him,  "  whose 
reminiscences  have  delighted  so  many  of  us, 
and  in  whose  company  one  is  always  sure  to 
find  amusement  of  some  sort  or  the  other. 
Sometimes  it  is  amusement  at  the  writer's  wit 

*  In  appraising  himself  by-the  by,  Mr.  Willis  hm 
oharacteristiQally  said,  "  I  would  willingly  take  a 
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tnd  smarioess,  his  brilliant  descriptions,  and 
wondrous  flow  and  rattle  of  spirits :  some- 
times it  is  wicked  amusement,  and,  it  must 
be    confessed,  at  Willis's  own    expense — 
amusement  at  the  immensity  of    N.   P.'s 
blunders — amusement  at  the  prodigiousness 
of  his  self-esteem."     "There  would  be  no 
keeping  our  wives  and  daughters  in  their 
Benses/'  adds  Mr.  Titmarsb,  (in  the  sixth 
number  of  The  Proser^)  ^*  were  such  fascioa- 
tora  to  make  frequent  apparitions  amongst 
us  ;  but  it  is  comfortable  that  there  should 
have  been  a  Willis  ;  and  (since  the  appear- 
ance of  7%e  Praser)  a  literary  man  myself, 
and  anxious  for  the  honor  of  the  profession, 
I  am  proud  to  think  that  a  man  of  our  call- 
ing should  have  come,  should  have   seen, 
abould  have  conquered,  as  Willis  has  done.'* 
The  illustrious  stranger's  resunUs  of  the  table- 
talk  and  drawing-room  doings  of  his  illustri- 
ous  hosts  and    hostesses,   were  amazingly 
relished,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  elicited. 
Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  to  this  day, 
how  reviewers  and  critics,  big,  little,  and 
middle-sized,  after  indignantly  crying  shame 
on  those  imitators  of   Mr.  Willis   who  jot 
down  in  their  journals  and  books  of  travel 
personal  anecdotes  and  descriptions  touching 
the  notables  they  may  have  dined  withal, 
proceed  forthwith  to  collect,  for  quotation, 
the  raciest  bits  of  domestic  gossip,  the  very 
essential  oil  of  the  personality  just  denounced. 
This  should  never  have  been  seen  in  print, 
they  swear,  in  their  first  column.      In  their 
second,  they  give  it,  whole  and  entire,  the 
benefit  of  their  own  extended  circulation. 

Not  that  we  are  pleading  for  Mr.  Willis's 
achievements  as  Gossipry's  **Own  Correspon- 
dent," and  envoy  to  the  privacies  of  literary 
and  fashionable  life.  On  the  contrary,  in 
reading  his  reports  of  what  he  heard  and 
saw  said  and  done  there,  we  find  it  indis- 
pensable to  have  in  remembrance  the  caution 
of  that  high  literator*'  whom,  of  all  others, 
Mr.  Willis  seemingly  hates  with  most  perfect 
hatred, — viz.,  that  to  report  conversations 
fairly,  it  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  that'  we 
should  be  completely  familiar  with  all  the  in- 
terlocutors, and  understand  thoroughly  all 
their  minutest  relations,  and  points  of  com- 
mon knowledge  and  common  feeling  with 
each  other ;  and  that  he  who  is  not  thus 
qualified,  must  be  in  perpetual  danger  of 
misinterpreting  sportive  allusion  into  serious 


statement;    and  may  transmute  what  was 
some  jocular  phrase  or  half-phrase,  intelli- 
gible only  to  an  old  companion,  into  a  solidi- 
fied opinion  which   the    talker  had    never 
framed,   or  if    he  had,  would   never   have 
given  words  to  in  any  mixed  assemblage — 
"  not    even   among  what  the  world    calls 
friends  at  his  own  board."     But  again,  we 
fancy  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  abuse  showered 
down   on  the  American  attaches  head  was 
sham  sentiment,  and  that  he  was  made  some^ 
thing   like   the   scapegoat  in    this   raatt'er. 
Somebody,   however,   behooved   to  be   the 
scapegoat ;  and  while  the  hapless  individua} 
suffered^  the  general  public  benefited  by  the 
protest  thus  uttered,  whethev  on  the  whole 
sincerely  or  not,  against  whnt  was  tending  ta 
become   an    intoUT«ble   nuisance.    Accord- 
ingly, when  it  was  last  afinounoed  that  N.  P. 
Willis  had  again  arrived  in  England,  that 
vigilant  wag  Punch  tb.oughi  it  a  duty  to  say 
as  much :    **  We  mfjntion  this  fact  for  the 
benefit  of  those  wC/uld-be  literary  gentlemen 
who  are  anxiousy.>  appear  in  print,  as  an  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  Willis  for  dinner  will  be  cer- 
tain to  secure  tliemthe  advantages  of  publi- 
cation without,  any  risk  or  expense.   Literary 
gentlemen  are  cautioned,  however,  against 
speeking  too  freely  in  their  conversation  after 
dinner,   as',   mistakes   have   been   known   to 
occur  in  the  best- regulated  memories— eVen 
in   Mr.   N.  P.  Willis's.      For  testimonials, 
apply  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  or  any 
one  mentioned   in    Mr.    Willis's  American 
works,   when    he   was    last    in    England/* 
Happily,   Mr.  Willis  is  a  lively  rattle,  not 
eas^ily  abashed,  or  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
spirits  by  the  dull  jokes  of  British  malcon- 
tents.   They  will  not  put  him  out  of  counte- 
nance by  allusions  to  brass,  or  his  nose  out 
of  joint  by  piercing  a  ring  through  it.     A 
liberal  public  has  been  found  to  patronize  his 
lucubrations ;  and  so  he  has  gone  on  writing, 
and  re- writing,  and  patching  together  odds 
and  ends,  and  dressing  up  faded  beauties 
with  new  cuffs  and  collars,  and  cramming 
cramhe  repetita  into  new  spicilegia,  and  en- 
tertaining easv  souls  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  **  People  1  have  Met,"  "  Hurrygraphs, 
"  Summer  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean, 
"  Life  Here  and  There,"  "A  Health  Trip  to 
the  Tropics,"  and  many  another  excursus,  re- 
lated with  what  Theseus  calls 
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•  **Thu  reptile  of  criticism,"  Mr.  WIUIb  calk 
him:  adding,  "He  has  tamed  and  stang  me. 
Tluuik  God  I  I  have  escaped  the  slime  of  his  appro- 
batkm."  That  Deo  graiUas  is  a  mastMBtroke  in 
itiwivf* 


The  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
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He  is  eRervesoent  witk  animal  spirits,  and 
dashes  you  ofiF  a  gay,  buoyant  aphorism  with 
the  bonhommie  of  Harold  Skimpole  himself. 
Trifles  light  as  air  float  beamingly  through 
his  volumes,  the  flimsy  texture  whereof 
almost  justifies  at  times  the  satire  of  Tom 
Moore  on  book- making  taoUos : 

No  matter  with  what  their  remembrance  is  stocked, 
So  they'll  only  remember  the  quantum  desired — 

Enough  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes,  od., 
Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly»  with  old  jeu- 

Like  Dibdin,  may  tell  of  each  farcical  frolic ; 
Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Genlis, 
That  gingerbread-cakes  always  give  them  the 
colic. 

But  then  our  Penciller  is  not  prosy,  and  has 
the  art  ever  to  keep  the  attention  simmering. 
Never  hum-drumming  himself,  he  never  lets 
you  more.  Only  let  him  suspect  you  of  a 
preliminary  yawn,  or  an  incipient  drowsiness, 
he'll  soon  mend  tlutt  by  a  playful  poke  in  the 
costal  regions,  or  some  such  coup-de-main  of 
infallible  virtue.  The  style  he  can  command 
when  at  his  best — which,  probably,  is  when 
he  is  least  ambitious  of  efifect* — is  a  capital 

*  After  declaring  that  Willis's  nature  is 

•     "A  glass  of  champagne  with  the  foam  on% 
As  tender  as  Fletcher,  as  witfy  as  Beaomont^" 


vehicle  for  the  cbatty  coxcombries  it  hurriea 
along. 

His  prose  had  a  natural  crace  of  its  own. 
And  enough  of  it,  too,  if  he'd  let  it  alone ; 
But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so,  one  fairly  ^eta  tirsd^ 
And  is  forced  to  forgive  where  he  might  have 

admired  ; 
Yet  whenever  it  slips  away  free  and  unlaced. 
It  runs  like  a  stream,  with  a  musical  waste. 
And  gurffles  along  with  the  liquidest  sweep ; — 
'Tis  not  deep  as  a  river,  but  who'd  have  it  deep? 
In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  village  is  found 
That  has  not  its  author  sublime  and  profound, 
For  some  one  to  be  slightly  shoal  is  a  duty, 
And  Willis's  shallowness  makes  half  his  beauty. 

It  is  in  fact  just  the  style  for  his  public — the 
public  of  magazine  readers,  railway  stu- 
dents, first-of-the-month  folks,  who  gallop 
through  an  article  of  smooth  trim  surface  aa 
swiftly  as  Camilla  scours  the  plain,  but  who 
are  not  equal  to  your  cross-country  work, 
and  are,  after  all,  most  at  home  when  am- 
bling along  macadamized  road  and  wooden 
pavement. 

Mr.  Lowell  adds— what  wonld  read  as  well  withool 
the  questionable  comparison  with  our  dramatie 
IMoflcuti— 

*'So  his  best  things  are  done  in  the  flush  of  fha 

moment 
If  he  waitk  all  is  spoilt;  he  may  stur  it  and  shake it» 
But,  the  fixed  air  once  gone,  he  can  never  re- 
make it" 


From  Frater't  Magaiine 


THE  VAR  OP  THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS.* 


We  are  never  weary  of  historical  restora- 
tions. The  **  myth  "  has  in  so  many  forms, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  obscured  our  records, 
that  no  effort  to  efface  it  comes  unwelcome. 
But  when  the  security  is  endorsed  with  the 
name  of  EUesmere,  we  cannot  refuse  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  negotiate. 

Every  reader  of  history  has  heard,  and,  for 
want  of  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  has 
hitherto  believed,  that  the  revolution  of  '<  the 

'JSKsUny  o/  ths  War  of  thi  Sieilum  Ve»per$, 
Bx  Micbele  AamrL    Sdit0d  bj  Lord  SUemere. 
London  :  Baatitj. 


Sicih'an  Vespers"  in  1282,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  rule  in  the  island,  were  the 
results  of  a  conspiracy  as  complete  in  design 
and  minute  in  aetail  as  the  massacre  of  ok 
Bartholomew,  or  the  Popish  Plot  of  Quido 
Fawkes.  It  seemed  to  be  a  not  improbable 
account  of  an  event  which  annihilated  the 
armaments  and  rent  the  kingdoms  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  then  European  sovereigna» 
whde  it  changed  the  dynasty  of  Sicily,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  a  mighty  *<  plot,"  in 
which  kinffs  and  nations  were  accomplicea^ 
\  while  {oT«i|[;a  ^oW  «XL<i  Iox^^qcl  mVn%>iA  coa* 
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iribnted  to  its  denouement  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fonrteenth  centuries,  when  the  destinies 
of  men  were  matters  of  market,  and  the 
rights  of  the  commons  yet  undistinguifrbable 
from  the  chimorings  of  half-starved  vt7totn«, 
soch  a  cause  obtained  credit  as  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  effects  produced,  the  only 
alternative  being  a  revolution  originating  in 
the  mere  motion  of  the  people.  No  one 
stopped  to  discover  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
tale,  or  to  consider  the  source  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  Even  the 
Sicilians,  it  would  appear,  were,  and  were 
content  to  be,  in  ignorance  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  their  great  revolution.  They,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  were  deceived  by  what 
we  can  hardly  doubt  from  the  case  before  us 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Angevins  to  revenge  their  defeat 
m  the  field  by  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
motives  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  a 
Ouelph  and  Ghibelline  war  of  literature  with 
fact;  and,  as  must  be  the  case  where  the 
former  b  not  shackled  by  obligations  to 
truth,  in  a  half-educated  age  it  carried  the  day. 

We  must  assume,  for  the  present,  that  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
version  of  the  Sicilian  revolution,  and  shall 
only  now  draw  their  attention  to  one  feature 
in  the  story,  which  we  think  contains  a  no 
slight  evidence  of  the  animus  with  which  it 
is  written — we  mean  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama  —  Peter  of  Aragon  and  John  of  Pro- 
cida — are  respectively  treated.  The  former, 
because  he  was  throughout  the  contest  the 
uncompromising  and  successful  opponent  of 
the  An^vin  faction,  is  branded  as  a  traitor, 
a  conspirator,  and  a  perjured  peace -breaker. 
The  latter,  though  according  to  the  admis- 
lion  of  the  historians  themselves  he  had  been 
the  Ulysses  as  well  as  the  Simon  of  the  plot, 
yet  because  he  afterwards  d^erted  from  the 
lide  of  Aragon,  is  exalted  from  the  very 
beginning  as  a  pure  patriot  and  hero. 

We  are  unconscious  of  any  special  admira- 
tion for  the  character  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  nor 
shall  we  incur  the  charge  of  favoritism  if  we  re- 
mark upon  the  evidence  by  which  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  is  supposed  to  have  been  conclu- 
sively proveof  against  him.  As  we  shall  have 
to  go  through  the  details  of  his  part  in  the 
story  hereafter,  we  will,  to  avoid  repetition, 
illustrate  his  behavior  by  ^* putting"  (as  the 
lawyer  says)  what  appears,  with  a  slight 
allowance  for  allegory,  to  be  an  analogous 
case.  Our  James  the  Second  shall  be 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  William  of  Orange 
Peter  of  Aragon,  whose  position,   by  his 


marriage  with  the  heiress  presumptive  of  the 
legitimate  Neapolitan  house,  may  not  un- 
fairly be  represented  by  that  of  the  Dutch 
prince.  Then  suppose  an  English  exile — 
Shaftesbury  for  instance,  had  he  been  still 
alive — employing  his  time  at  the  Hague, 
like  a  spirit  of  mischief,  in  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  William  the  reports  of  English  discon- 
tent, to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  promise  on 
behalf  of  his  friends  at  home  that  a  Dutch 
invasion  should  be  supported  ;  that  William, 
partly  from  cautious  fears  for  his  own  do- 
minions, and  partly  from  a  wish  (which  he 
more  than  suspected  would  be  gratified) 
that  the  English  nation  should  themselves 
call  him  to  the  succession,  avoided  any  overt 
communication ;  and  that,  while  **  the  plot  '* 
lingered,  the  west-countrymen,  maddened 
by  the  cruelties  of  Jefferies  and  Kirke,  and 
the  Covenanters,  bursting  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  council,  had  marched  upon  the  me- 
tropolis, where  the  people  were  yet  in  sus- 
pense as  to  the  fate  of  the  bishops  ;  that  the 
Stuarts  and  their  adherents  were  expelled, 
and,  after  certain  delays  consequent  upon  the 
suddenness  of  the  movement  and  the  ex- 
cited hopes  of  the  Republicans,  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Parliament  had  waited  t%on 
William,  then  encamped  on  the  French 
border,  and  requested  him  to  assume  the 
crown ;  we  say,  supposing  all  this,  would 
any  one  pretend  that  here  was  any  proof  of 
a  conspiracy  in  esse,  much  less  of  William's 
having  been  an  accomplice?  Yet,  mutatis 
mutandis,  we  think  the  case  does  not  so 
widely  differ  from  that  commonly  called 
**  the  Vespers'  Conspiracy ;"  and  Peter  of 
Aragon,  upon  no  stronger  evidence,  has 
been  convicted  over  and  over  again  of  the 
full  charge. 

Later  historians,  not  content  with  assum- 
ing the  above  hypothesis  as  proved,  pro- 
ceeded to  spice  the  tale  with  pure  invention 
to  suit  the  partisan  or  romantic  tastes  of  their 
different  readers.  Thus  ''the  conspiracy" 
is  said  to  have  been  hatching  amon'^st  the 
whole  Sicilian  nation  for  a  considerable  time, 
whilst  John  of  Procida,  •*  the  indefatigable 
missionary  of  revolt,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk  or  beggar,  flew  from  Constantinople  to 
Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa,"  to  be- 
speak protection  for  the  future  insurgents. 
"  The  treaty"  of  revolt  "  was  sealed  with  the 
signet  of  Pope  Nicholas  himself,  the  enemv 
of  Charles,  and  his  deed  of  gift  transferred 
the  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of  An- 
jou to  Aragon."*     Finally,  Procida  made  a 
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tour  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  BratuB-Iike,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  simpleton,  to  communicate  in- 
telhgence,  and  to  prepare  for  the  simulta- 
neity of  the  rising.  And  yet  the  secret  "  so 
widely  diffused  and  so  freely  circulated  was," 
as  Gibbon,  with  almost  ironical  credulity, 
remarks,  "  preserved  above  /iro  year«*' (some 
say  even  longer)  ^*with  impenetrable  dis- 
cretion." The  last  of  all  the  fanciful  addi- 
tions was  that  of  Boccacio,  who  put  the 
finishing-touch  of  dramatic  interest  in  the 
"Vespers'  Bell,"  which  gave  the  confeder- 
ates the  signal,  and  the  plot  its  name. 

The  romance  thus  manufactured  has  been 
grafted  into  the  historic  page,  apparently 
without  a  suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  The 
historian  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  "  enjoys 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  express 
a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  which,  however, 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Voltaire. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  their  joint  scepticism 
(if  such  it  be)  goes  no  farther  than  to  dis- 
credit any  connection  between  the  actual 
outbreak  and  the  great  conspiracy,  on  which 
Gibbon  dwells  with  such  complacency  as 
rolling  back  the  title  of  Latin  conquest  from 
the  East.  ''It  may  be  questioned,"  he 
sajp,  '*  whether  the  instant  explosion  of  Pa- 
lermo were  the  effect  of  accident  or  design." 
He  afterwards  reverts  with  all  his  former 
ardor  to  the  idea  of  the  plot.  Having  de- 
scribed  the  incident  which  caused  the  '^ex- 
plosion/' he  adds,  that  "  the  conspirators 
Seized  the  opportunity"  to  execute  their  de- 
sign, "  the  revolt  being  inspired  by  the  pres- 
ence or  the  soul  of  Procida." 

Sismondi,  not  yielding  his  belief  in  Pro- 
cida's  sole  concoction  of  the  plot,  thinks 
that  his  hand  may  be  seen  in  "stirring  up 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  sending  to 
Palermo  the  nobles  and  the  soldiers  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  movement,  well 
assured  that  the  occasion  would  not  be  de- 
layed." (Quoted,  Amari,  Appendix.)  Even 
the  philosophic  historian  of  the  "  Middle 
Ages,"  though  he  at  first  appears  to  doubt 
freely  the  truth  of  the  ordinary  version, 
seems  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  sup- 

gosed  difficulties  of  not  adopting  a  full  be- 
ef in  Peter's  entire  complicity.  And  yet 
one  part  of  the  popular  story  is  as  unau- 
thentic as  the  other :  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  is  as  unreal  as  the  charges  of  ac- 
tive complicity  against  either  Peter  of  Ara- 
gon  or  John  of  Procida.  At  least  the  evi- 
dence before  us  proves  incontestably  that 
such  a  complexion  of  affairs  was  unknown  to 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
events  tbewaelves.    Lord  Ellesmere    com- 


pares the  results  of  Amari*8  work  with  that 
of  Niebuhr's  in  Roman  history.  However 
much  they  may  resemble  each  other  in  effect, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  difference  in 
the  respective  processes  of  the  two  histori- 
ans, as  well  as  in  the  subjects  with  which 
they  had  to  deaL  In  the  one  case  was  a 
series  of  legends  representing  a  state  of 
things  prima  facie  unreal,  but  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  agreeably  filling  an 
otherwise  blank  page  in  the  world's  story, 
yet  withal  evidently  more  than  mere  idle 
tales,  though  their  meaning  had  not  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  master-mind  of  Nie- 
buhr,  in  an  apparent  chaos,  discovered  a 
principle  and  a  system,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
materials  scattered  up  and  down  through  all 
history,  reared  a  graceful  and  regular  build- 
ing, but  one  founded  at  best  only  upon  con- 
jecture, and  dependent  for  its  existence  opOB 
future  confirmation.  Amari,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  turns  upon  the  dishonest  inren- 
tions  of  men  the  reflection  of  that  great 
modern*  mirror,  the  State-paper  Office ;  and 
as  it  was  at  the  touch  of  that  spear  of  oeles- 
tinl  temper,  which 

No  falsehood  can  endure, 
.     .     .     .     but  returns, 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness ; 

so  has  the  high-blown  conceit  of  historie 
fraud  melted  before  the  plain  tale  of  truth 
and  reality.  We  are  enabled  to  judge  not 
only  how  complete  was  the  work  of  falsifica- 
tio4  but  also  how  bitter  must  have  been  de« 
feat  to  those  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
such  a  subterfuge  to  avoid  their  disgrace. 

Mr.  Amari,  in  his  Appendix,  enters  into  a 
comparison  of  the  several  versions  of  the 
story  which  he  finds  in  various  historians, 
contemporary  or  otherwise.  Through  this 
part  of  his  work  we  have  no  desire  to  follow 
him.  We  shall^  prefer  pointing  out  some  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  contemporary  pub- 
lic documents  against  the  belief  of  any  for* 
eign  interference,  or  indeed  foreign  intrigue, 
having  been  in  any  sense  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilian  revolution. 

In  a  bull  of  Pope  Honorius,  dated  in  1825, 
three  years  after  "  the  Vespers,"  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  island  were  the 
fearful  extortion  and  oppression  practised 
upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  Angevin  govern- 
ment— evils  which  Charles  of  Anjou  is  there- 
fore advised  to  correct  as  a  sure  means  of 
recovering,  what  he  professed  to  desire,  the 
lost  affections  of  his  former  subjects.  (App. 
I  338.) 
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As  reffards  the  part  which  Peter  of  Anu 
gon  is  alleged  to  have  played  in  the  drama, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies. First,  we  turn  to  the  bulls  issued  by 
the  successive  Popes,  and  heaping  anathe- 
mas and  excommunications  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Araffonese  monarch  and  his  adherents 
for  certain  crimes  specified  therein.  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  success  of  Peter  and  the 
Sicilians  had  so  far  exasperated  the  Roman 
See,  that  any  charges  made  by  the  latter 
would  lack  no  colors  which  either  malice  or 
industnr  could  supply.  And  yet  it  is  not 
pretendfed  to  accuse  the  oflfender  of  conspir- 
ing with  the  Sicilians  aeainst  Anjou,  nor  is  a 
conspiracy  even  alluded  to.  Peter's  utmost 
crime  is  that  of  being  the  dtuf  et,  auriga  of 
the  discord  between  the  Holy  See  and  her 
reyolted  vassals,  (he  is  nowhere  described  as 
the  auetor  of  such  discord,)  and  principally 
it  ia  alleged  that  to  this  unchristian  purpose 
he  had  directed  an  expedition,  which  he  had 
allowed  the  Pope  to  believe  was  against 
African  infidels.     (App.  829-332.) 

Secondly,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  reality  the 
principal  victim  of  the  supposed  conspiracy, 
in  a  letter  dated  May,  1 2^2,-— just  after  the 
outbreak  in  Sicily, — and  requesting  assist- 
ance of  Philip  the  Bold  of  France,  makes  no 
merUion  of  Peter ^  or  of  a  conspiraey;  and  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  duel  between  himself 
and  the  King  of  Ara^on,  in  which  both  par- 
ties were  to  prove  their  recriminative  charges, 
Charles  complains  only  of  Peter's  invasion  of 
Sicily,  contra  regione  e  in  mal  modo  ;  but  not 
a  word  escapes  him  tending  to  connect  such 
invasion  witn  any  previous  design.  Again, 
after  the  failure  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
duel,  when  Charles  would  l^  most  anxious 
to  blacken  the  fame  of  his  adversary  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  by  eyen  the  most  reckless 
chaiges,  all  his  accusations  of  perfidy  go  no 
farther  than  that  Peter  had,  while  engaged 
in  warlike  preparations,  whose  object  he 
would  not  avow,  made  offers  of  intermarriage 
between  his  own  family  and  that  of  Naples. 

Having  then  emended  this  hitherto  corrupt 
passage,  we  will  endeavor,  with  the  aid  of 
the  light  thus  gained,  to  run  through  the 
narrative  of  "the  Sicilian  Vespers,"  first 
briefly  touching  upon  some  of  the  chief  points 
m  the  previous  histoiy  of  the  island,  which 
we  think  will  tend  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  revolution  and  its  true  causes. 

Liberty,  we  may  premise,  was  a  plant  of 
native  growth  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Lom- 
bard, the  Greek,  and  the  Saracen  had  pre- 
served till  the  tenth  century  institutions  inno- 
cent of  the  feudal  spirit.    And  when  that 


system  was  at  last  introduced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  many  circumstances  tended  to  miti- 
gate its  rigor  and  restrict  its  limits.  To  the 
obstacles  which  Nature  offered  to  a  foreign 
conqueror  in  the  two  kingdoms,  were  added 
the  mfluence  of  numerous  rich  and  important 
cities — moral  barriers  against  which,  as  in 
Spain,  the  advancing  tide  of  feudalism  fretted 
in  vain.  Again,  the  vast  powers  assumed  by 
and  conceded  to  the  Church,  to  whose  au- 
thority the  Normans,  "  few  in  number,  and 
having  no  title  but  their  swords,"  were  glad 
to  defer,  and  the  great  quantity  of  land  which 
retained  its  allodial  nature,  narrowed  the  field 
of  merely  military  power ;  while,  last  but  not 
least,  the  characters  of  the  Norman  monarchs 
themselves  gave  to  the  innovation  less 
violent  pretensions  than  it  elsewhere  intro- 
duced. 

The  constitution  of  the  Norman  sovereigns 
was  scarcely  less  venerated  in  Sicily  than 
were  the  Saxon  laws  by  our  ancestors.  In 
theory  it  recognized  a  more  complete  balance 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  than  we  are  pre- 
pared for  at  so  early  a  period,  while  its  prac- 
tical influence  was  gratefully  remembered  as 
the  source  of  mild  and  equitable  government. 
The  crown,  instead  of  representing  only  a 
precarious  chiefship  amongst  turbulent  peers, 
seems  to  have  more  nearly  resembled  the  ex- 
ecutive centra]  power  of  the  state  which  we 
find  in  a  modem  limited  monarchy,  undis- 
turbed by  territorial  privileges  or  jurisdic- 
tions. The  nobles,  neither  too  numerous  to 
awe  nor  too  few  to  embolden  the  sovereign, 
are  described  as  animated  by  an  almof^t  pa- 
triarchal spirit.  The  third  estate,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  commercial  immunity,  and  pqs- 
sessing  a  reasonable  voice  in  the  legislature, 
were  peaceful  and  contented.  Serfdom  was 
almost  unknown. 

The  first  shock  sustained  by  the  hitherto 
prosperous  liberties  of  Sicily  was  the  sudden 
failure  of  the  line  of  Norman  kings,  whereby 
the  whole  Southern  monarchy  passed  as  a 
princess's  dowry  under  the  house  of  Suabia. 
The  tyranny  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the 
absenteeism  of  his  son,  Frederick  the  Second, 
entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people, 
whilst  it  aioused  a  determination  to  look  to 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  they  rebelled,  and 
proclaimed  a  republic  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  See ;  but  so  feeble  was  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  the  latter,  that  in  four 
years  they  again  were  crushed  under  the 
yoke  of  the  bastard  Manfred.  Twelve  years 
of  misgovernment  yielded  them  an  easy  prey 
to  Charka  ot  Awy^u,  «X  \Jti<^\i«3A  ^\  ^^  wta.'^ 
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of  eondoUieri,  collected  from  all  nations  for 
the  plunder  of  the  South.  And  for  sixteen 
years  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  King 
and  his  nobles  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
emulate  the  infamy  of  Yerres. 

The  author  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall,"  in 
one  of  his  favorite  periods,  sums  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  conquered  nation :  '*  The  new 
kingdoms  of  Charles,"  be  says,  "  were  afflict- 
ed by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  military  op- 
pression ;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
Italian  subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  great- 
ness of  their  master  and  the  licentiousness  of 
his  followers."  Mr.  Amari*s  narrative  will 
show  that  the  great — though  in  this  matter 
credulous — historical  freethinker  has  unwit- 
tingly enunciated  the  true  causes  of  the  re- 
volution. 

The  most  ruthless  government  Sicily  bad 
yet  experienced  was  that  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  whose  foreign  wars  had  proved  a 
ceaseless  drain  upon  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  his  people.  But  though  he  had  greatly 
increased  the  taxation,  he  granted  one  sensi- 
ble boon  in  the  abolition  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  Charles,  without  abating  any 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  purse,  reestablished 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  over  the 
persons  of  his  subjects,  compelling  them  to 
perve  in  the  fleet  as  well  as  the  army ;  and 
in  order  to  force  recusants  to  appear,  the  gov- 
ernment imprisoned  or  fined  their  relatives. 
But  further,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
insolence  in  the  conqueror  and  endurance  in 
the  subject,  no  household  was  safe  from  out- 
rage in  what  it  holds  most  dear — the  honor 
of  its  women.  Violence  or  deceit  were  mer- 
cilessly employed  to  work 

• 

the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable 


8  hame, 

That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  slug- 
gard's blood  to  flame. 

To  the  remonstrances  of  the  afflicted  peo- 
ple Charles  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Their  dele- 
gates hardly  escaped  with  life,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  was  too  well  known  to 
render  the  advocacy  of  Sicilian  wrongs  either 
a  safe  or  a  grateful  ta^^k.  The  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  Popes,^  Nicholas  the  Third, 
threatened  him  with  the  wrath  of  God,  who 
could  not,  he  said,  overlook  such  tyranny. 
"Of  the  meaning  of  tyranny,"  answered 
Charles,  "  I  am^ignorant ;  but  I  know  that 
God  Almighty  has  been  my  guide,  and 
therefore  I  am  confident  he  will  always  sup- 
port me."  The  excesses  of  his  followers  he 
beard  of  with  a  smile ;  he  regarded  them  as 
» genera)  regards  the  brutality  of  his  storm- 


ers  during  a  sack.  The  men  had  seryed  his 
purpose,  and  must  serve  it  again ;  and  he 
would  not,  if  he  dared,  curtail  their  license. 
If  they  exacted  too  severe  a  return,  va  tdc 
tisf  was  all  the  consolation  he  could  Qflfer.' 

He  himself,  cold  and  otherwise  passionless^ 
was  solely  bent  upon  enlarging  hb  dominbn. 
He  had,  with  this  view,  connected  his  family 
with  that  of  the  titular  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  French  dynasty  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  and  had  also  pqrchased  tbe  title  of  King 
of  Jerusalem ;  intending  to  'make  tbe  Latin 
cause  a  stepping-stone  U)r  his  own  ambition. 

His  authority  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
established  in  Italy  as  head  of  the  Guelphio 
faction.  His  creature,  Martin  the  Fourth, 
had  lately  been  chosen  Pope,  so  that  nothing 
now  hind*ered  his  long- promised  Easteni 
campaign.  For  some  years  Italy  had  runsr 
with  warlike  preparations;  his  fleets  and 
armies  awaited  but  their  leader's  signal. 
Charles's  pride  and  confidence  knew  no 
bounds  :  all  seemed  to  be  his ;  and  extor- 
tion and  oppression  redoubled  their  efiforts  to 
drain  from  his  present  subjects  the  means  of 
further  conquest. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  common  version 
goes  astray,  and  Angevin  dishonesty,  com- 
bined with  Italian  love  of  dramatic  effect, 
has  attributed  to  other  than  natural  causes  a 
result  which  was  as  necessary  as  the  roar 
that  follows  the  explosion.  We  should  say 
that  the  bow  had  been  overdrawn,  and  that 
the  rebound  and  its  consequences  were  at 
hand.  Our  historians  refer  the  same  effects 
to  the  great  *'  conspiracy,"  the  secret  work- 
ings of  which,  like  a  rat,  gnawed  the  bow- 
string of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

Throughout  the  peninsula  there  had  arisen 
a  loathing  of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  the 
conquering  foreigner.  A  passion  peculiar  to 
individual  Italians  was  fostered  and  aug- 
mented by  the  municipal  feeling,  and  for  a 
time  all  consented  to  fuse  minor  differences 
in  the  hotter  furnace  of  revenge.  Some 
otherwise,  unimportant  disturbances  in  Tus- 
cauy  had  been  distinguished  by  this  animo- 
sity of  race.  "  Death  to  the  French,"  had 
been  a  war-cry  which  had  rallied  many  pa- 
triot spirits  to  deal  destruction  among  the 
unsuspecting  foe.  It  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  from  a  feeling  like  this  such  a 
nation  as  the  Sicilians  should  be  exempt.  If 
they  had  hitherto  bowed  to  the  storm,  it 
was  from  other  causes  than  that  of  insensi- 
bility to  their  disgrace. 

Sixteen  years  [says  our  author]  of  constant  ex- 
posure to  violence  had  operated  powerfully  on  the 
energetic  character  of  tbe  Sicilian  people,  and 
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ltd  completely  changed  its  tone.    From  baying 

•en  joYona,  it  had  become  gloomy Every 

lalie  tOTobbed  with  fear,  writes  a  remonstrance 

(f  this  nnhappy  people Their  poetical 

fdor  gave  place  to  gloomy  meditation,  to  sad- 
lest  and  shame,  to  profonnd  hatred  and  burning 
Unt  for  vengeance;  fierce  passions,  which 
pread  from  those  who  suffered  injury  to  those 
rho  only  witnessed  it ;  from  the  eager  to  the 
loChfol,  from  the  fiery  to  the  meek,  from  the  dar- 
ig  to  the  cowardly ;  through  every  age,  rank, 
M  tex.  Private  emotions,  private  interests,  were 
ilenced  for  the  time,  or  contributed  to  swell  the 
lis  of  popular  feeling,  more  powerful  than  any 
Qospiracy,  because  it  mocks  the  suspicious 
ratehfulness  of  rulers,  and  a  hundred-fold  ex- 
etds  their  power. 

It  was  clear  that  the  opportunity  only  was 
riDtinfir  for  the  smotherea  fire  to  burst  out. 
Iras  the  year  1282  dawned  in  Sicily.  The 
iterrnption  given  to  the  Easter  festivities  by 
le  insolent  or  licentious  conduct  of  some 
reoch  officials  supplied  the  occasion.  The 
rents  which  followed  are  too  well  known  to 

Saire  detail.    The  imeute  gained  strength 
importance    in    its   progress,  and   the 
pordy  which  was  drawn  to  avenge  only  a 
ivate  insult,  was  not  sheathed  till  it  had 
lin    or    expelled    every   foreigner  in  the 
and»  and  the  power  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
d  been  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Perhaps  we  can  hardly  wonder,  consider- 
If  the  combined  suddenness,  simultaneity, 
d  success  of  the  outbreak  in  all  parts  of 
eily,  that  historians  who  looked  no  farther 
Ml  these  effects  should  have  clung  to  the 
lief  in  its  bein^  the  work  of  design,  even 
ser  a  doubt  had  occurred  to  their  minds. 
fker  the  complete  history  of  the  various 
iges  of  the  revolution  which  Mr.  Amari 
res  us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  attri- 
iling  it  to  causes  simply  accidental.     We 
B  persuaded  that,  had  the  case  been  olher- 
Be»  had  there  really  been  a  conspiracy  of 
e  Sicilian  nobles  with  foreign  princes,  nei- 
er  the  government  would  have  assumed 
9  form  which  it  did,  nor  would  the  nation 
ve  been  left  so  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
B  rengeance  of  Charles,  as  we  know  to 
▼e  been  the  case;  we  cannot  get  away 
Nn  the  alternative,  that  either  no  conspiraoy 
bted,  or  if  any  did  exist  before  the  out- 
aak,  that  the  tumultuary  character  which 
B  movement  assumed  overpowered  the  ori- 
asl  design,  and  carried  the  revolution  de 
eto  far  beyond  its   predetermined  limits. 
ther  is  destructive  of  the  common  tale. 
For  the  first  draft  of  the  new  consUtu- 
m  was  the  pure  offspring  of  the  popular  will 
king  into  its  own  hands  the  supreme  an-  . 
loriiy.    The  accounts,  indeed,  are  scantj,  | 


and  very  slight  information  as  to  the  institu- 
tions prommgated,  or  the  names  connected 
with  them,  has  come  down  to  us.  But  Mr. 
Amari's  researches  establish  sufficiently  for 
our  purpose  the  democratic  character  of  the 
government,  which  was  in  fact  modelled  after 
the  shortlived  republic  of  1254,  the  inten- 
tion being  that  the  chief  executive,  after  the 
general  Italian  fashion,  should  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  podesta.  Each  city 
was  to  form  a  separate  polity  under  one  or 
more  "  captains  of  the  people,"  and  our  au- 
thor suggests  that  probably  Messina  and 
Palermo  were  to  be  heads  of  incorporations. 

This  view  of  things,  we  say,  is  more  than 
hypothesis.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  Messina,  in  which  we  find  the  people 
supreme  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
nearly  three  months  from  the  date  of  ^'  the 
Vespers,"  when  they  for  the  first  time  felt 
that,  their  own  leaders  being  unsuited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  they  must  look  to  the 
hitherto- forgotten  nobles  as  being  by  educa- 
tion and  habit  the  fittest  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts. Where  were  the  nobles,  the  so-called 
chief  ^'  conspirators,"  up  to  that  time  ?  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  had  for  years 
past  been  scattered  in  exile,  and  that  they 
did  not  conceive  the  idea  of  returning  till 
after  the  revolution.  We  may  at  least  re- 
mark upon  one  fact  as  significant  of  the  dearth 
of  military  capacity  in  those  days  of  need. 
The  citizens  of  Leontinum  were  glad  to  elect 
Macalda,  the  wife  of  Alaimo  de  Lentini,  as 
their  leader — a  woman  of  masculine  spirit 
and  education,  but  still  a  woman  ;  her  hus- 
band, as  is  well  known,  filling  a  like  situa- 
tion in  Messina  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  siege. 

Again,  had  the  ordinary  version  of  "  the 
Vespers"  been  true,  and  the  revolution  been, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  designed,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  authors  should  have  been 
so  careless  of  their  interests  as  not  to  have 
provided  for  the  defence  of  the  island  from 
the  certain  vengeance  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  about  to 
take  the  command  of  a  mighty  armament.  It 
would  have  been  to  little  purpose  that  **•  the 
mine  was  prepared  with  deep  and  dangerous 
artifice,"  could  it  have  been  exploded  so 
heedlessly  and  with  so  little  effect.  Besides, 
even  had  the  outbreak  been  premature,  we 
know  enough  of  the  character  of  Peter  of 
Aragon  to  make  it  unlikely  that  he  would 
willingly  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  prize  he 
so  much  desired  by  delaying  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  for  more  than  four  months.  He  did 
not  sail  from  S^^amonYaA  MfvcaxL^v^R&^^^ss^ 
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till  the  be^ning  of  Jane,  {Append,  p.  847,) 
**  the  Vespers''  massacre  having  commenced 
on  the  Slst  of  March ;  and  his  ultimote  land- 
ing in  Sicily  did  not  take  place  till  late  in 
August. 

But  is  time  for  us  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Spaniard   on    the    stage. 
Peter  had  married,  before  the  French  con- 
quest of  Naples,  Constance,  daughter  (some 
say  sister)  of  Manfred,  the  last  king.   Charles 
of  Anjou  having  closely  imprisoned  all  the 
children,  or  their  existence  having  been  for- 
gotten, Constance  was  regarded  as  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  and  she 
fuled  not  to  keep  her  husband  in  mind  of 
her  rights.     It  was  said,  too,  that  Conradin, 
the  grandson  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and 
another  of   Charles's  victims,  had  on  the 
scaffold  designated  Peter  his  heir  and  aven- 
ger.    As  such,  his  court  had  been  for  some 
time  past  the  refuge  of  all  who  had  suffered 
from  Angevin  tyranny,  and  who  looked  for 
maintenance,  or  hoped  for  revenge.    Among 
this  number  the  most  distinguished  were 
Roger  Loria  and  Conrad  Lancia,  themselves 
allied  by  birth  or  marriage  with  the  Queen, 
and   the  immortal   John   of  Procida.      By 
their  means  Peter  had  doubtless  frequent 
information  as  to  Sicilian  wrongs  and  views 
of   resistance.     He  had   besides  embraced 
the  cause  of  Michael  Palsealogus,  the  quasi 
legitimate  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople— against  whom  the  Western  king- 
doms were  leagued  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Latin  dynasty — and  he  might  well  consider 
a  descent  upon  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  as  the  best  diversion  he  could  devise 
in  favor  of  his  Eastern  ally.     Peter's  atten- 
tion, in  consequence,  had  for  some  time  been 
directed  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions  at 
home,  in  case  of  his  own  absence ;  and,  to 
throw  Charles  ns  much  as  possible  off  his 
guard,  be  had   even  proposed  a  treaty  of 
marriage.      Under    cover  of    an    intended 
expedition  against  the  Moors,  he  also  made 
considerable  levies  of   troops:  and  it  may 
possibly  be  true  that  he  was  assisted  by  sup- 
plies from  Constantinople.     As  far,  therefore, 
as  resolutions  went,  a  Sicilian  invasion  had 
been  contemplated  as  soon  as  Charles  should 
sail  for  the  East,  long  before  "  the  Vespers" 
explosion,     [t  will  be  remembered  that  all 
that  has  been  objected  to  is  any  supposed 
connection  between  such  imperfect  designs 
and   the  actual   revolution.      Had   Gibbon 
been  more  attentive  to  dates,  he  might  have 
spared  his  sneer  at  "  the  patriot  Specialis," 
for  disclaiming  any  correspondence  between 
Peter  and  the  Shiliua.    The  national  his- 


torian was,  when  he  used  the  erpresakm 
ntUlo  communicato  consiUo^  (aa  is  often  the 
case  with  Lavy,)  truthfully  relatinjr  a  fact  of 
which  perhaps  he  did  not  at  the  tune  recog- 
nize the  importance.  The  words  rder  lo 
anv  correspondence  before  "the  Veapew.** 
Peter,  as  Mr.  Amari's  dates  will  elucidate 
did  not ''  happen  to  be  with  a  fleet  and  army 
on  the  African  coast"  till  after  the  Sicilians 
had  made  a  two  months'  experiment  <^  an 
arrangement  in  which  he  bore  no  part ;  and 
when  he  did  arrive  in  Sicily,  he  waa  too 
late  to  render  any  assistance  to  Meaainai 
whose  daring  citizens  had,  after  a  three 
months'  siege,  disheartened  and  repulsed  the 
invaders. 

Whether  the  Sicilians  despaired  of  findoig 
any  Italian  bold  enough  to  accept  the  office 
of  Podesta  in  the  teeth  of  Charles,  or  began 
to  mistrust  their  own  powers  of  self-govern* 
ment,  we  are  not  informed.    Each  probaUy 
had  its  share  of  influence  ;  while,  in  farther 
favor  of  ruction,  the  nobles,  returning  from 
exile,  were  naturally  desirous  to  restore  the- 
monarchy.       Many   eyes,    therefore,    wer» 
doubtless  turned  to  the  camp  of  Peter,  and. 
many  hoped  what  none  ventured  to  propoee*. 
In  this  suspense,  Peter's  embassy  to  Rome*. 
sent  to  ask  for  the  assistance  usually  granted. 
to  a  crusader,  was  driven  into  Palermo  by  ik 
storm.     One  of  the  envoys,  hearing  of  the 
difficulty,  boldly  entered  the  Parliament,  and 
advised  the  deputies  to  offer  the  throne  to  Ms 
master,  at  once  ready  at  hand  to  assist  them, 
as  well  as  being  their  most  natural  leader. 
The  '^  scene"  was  doubtless  not  improvised, 
and,  Mr.  Amari  justly  remarks,  is  probably 
the  only  circumstance  in  the  whole  of  the 
history  which  bears  the  slightest  semblance 
of  design.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  with  acclamation  by  an 
assembly  in  which  were  many  accomphces : 
and  Peter  arrived  in  Sicily,  having  attained 
the  object  of  his  ambition  by  a  simpler  and 
more   straightforward    path   than   his   own 
policy,  unassisted  by  circumstance,  had  point- 
ed out  to  him. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  characters  in  which 
the  history  of  this  momentous  revolnUon  is 
written,  when  the  veil  of  falsehood  and  igno- 
rance has  been  rent  from  before  it,  Wc 
hail  the  restoration  with  feelings  of  unmixed 
delight.  We  have  no  time-hallowed  legends 
to  mourn  for,  like  those  which  faded  before 
the  wand  of  the  ruthless  German  in  Roman 
story.  We  even  doubt  whether  the  result 
obtained  be  not  every  whit  as  romantic  (to 
all  save  an  Italian  imagination)  as  aught 
which  Mr.  Amari's  criticism  has  destroyed. 
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Ilwre  is,  at  any  rate,  an  act  of  tardy  justice 
rendered  to  the  reputation  of  the  Sicilian 
nation. 

For,  hitherto,  we  have  regarded  (as  we 
eoold  not  help  doing)  "the  Vespers"  as 
giorious  to  all  save  those  immediately  oon- 
earned  m  it.    The  results  of  the  outbreak 
we  eonid  not  but  admire,  as,  indeed,  we 
oonld  hardly  resist  acknowledging  its  neces- 
rily.     Bat  it  was  impossible  thoroughly  to 
^mpathize  with  what  appeared  to  be  a 
■BIM6  repetition  of  scenes  of  treachery  and 
oalrage,  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the 
Ustoiy  of  Greek  and  Italian  faction.     Here 
were  a  people  who,  after  submitting  withont 
tesistance,  almost  insensibly,  to  every  indig- 
nity, national  and  individual,  which  tyranny 
eoold  devise,  suddenly  emerge  from  their 
degradation   to  redeem   their  character  by 
the  deeds  of  bravos — with  this  further  re- 
proach, that  foreign  gold  or  intiigue  ap- 
peared to  have  prompted  a  revenge  which 
natriotism  had  shrunk  from.     And  with  the 
Moodshed  all  enthusiasm  (if  such  it  could 
be  ealled)  seemed  Ito  cease.     The  people 
freed  themselves  from  one  tyrant  to  pass  as 
dnpes  and  slaves  under  the  yoke  of  another. 
in  what  a  different  light  do  we  now  re- 
prd   the  Sicilians!     Patient  under   insult 
sad  oppression,  because,  as  good  sons  of  the 
Ohvreh,  they  were  loth  to  believe  that  she 
WIS  indeed  allied  with  their  enemies,  but 
bopinff,  almost  against  hope,  that  her  arm 
voolo,  though  late,  be  raised  in  their  defence, 
IS  luforeseen  accident  placed  in  their  own 
kaada    the    opportunity  of   an    immediate 
nnedy.     The  sight  of    blood  roused  the 
Mfage  nature  of  men  smarting  under  insult 
9ui  tyranny,  and  a  thousand  wrongs  were  in 
QM  hour  revenged.     Without  design,  even 
vithout  concert,  save  that  which  a  moment- 
ary sympathy  requires,  they  hurried  to  take 
every  man  his  share  in  the  shame  or  glory  of 
that  day. 

Bot,  as  the  slaughter  had  been  neither 
piemeditated  nor  unprovoked,  so  was  it 
Bother  *'  the  be-all  nor  the  end-all"  of  the 
oitbreak.  To  secure  their  freedom  —  the 
paople's  sole  object  —  it  was  as  necessary 
to  avoid  a  domestic  tyranny  as  to  break  off 
a  foreign  yoke.  We  can  hardly  exagj/erate 
tte  difficulties  of  the  first  months  of  Sicily's 
iBv-bom  liberty,  when  we  remember  the 
liagers  of  her  isolated  position,  the  power 
of  her  foes,  and  the  inexperience,  nay,  even 
faorance  of  her  people,  as  well  of  their 
viDts  as  of  the  means  of  satisfaction.  Tet 
ve  lee  them,  neither  betrayed  by  success  nor 
Maaohed  by  anarchy,  withont  a  leader  or 


an  ally,  trusting  only  in  themselves,  fearlessly 
erect  a  constitution,  and  prepare  firmly  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  in  Europe.  Accident  favored  their 
self-dependent  efforts,  and  was  the  means  of 
restoring,  under  a  king  of  their  own  choice, 
the  beloved  constitution  of  their  ancestors. 
We,  whose  forefathers,  about  the  same  time, 
had  been  vainly  contending  for  the  observance 
of  an  imperfect  Charter,nnder  which  pretence 
they  had  rent  the  kingdom  in  pieces  with 
civil  war,  should  be  able  to  appreciate  an 
equally  early,  but  more  successful,  establish- 
ment of  national  independence. 

Were  confirmatory  evidence  wanted,  the 
history  of  the  next  twenty  years  of  Sicily's 
career  would  afford  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Amari's  version.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
glorious  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  success- 
ful struggle  which  Sicily  maintained  single- 
handed  against  Charles  and  his  son,  assisted 
by  the  powers  of  France  and  the  Vatican. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  principles  of  "  the 
Vespers"  are  indelibly  written  on  every  page. 
We  find  the  same  moderate  desires,  but  the 
same  devoted  determination  ;  the  same  vigor- 
ous self-reliance,  the  same  dignity  of  con- 
duct. 

Sicily,  after  her  deed  of  laccessful  daring:,  [re- 
marks our  atfthor,]  was  conflcious  of  her  powers  : 
amongdt  her  people  were  many  lofty  spirits,  owing 
to  the  civil  franchises  she  had  obtained,  'to  her 
unwonted  material  prosperity,  to  the  force  of  her 
arms,  of  which  so  many  proof:*  had  been  ^iven, 
and  to  the  various  talents  and  powers  called  into 
exercise  in  state  afikirp,  when  they  became  the 
common  property  of  all.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  309.) 

The  same  qualities  survived  in  all  their 
freshness  after  more  than  two  centuries  of 
anarchy ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  monarchy 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  overgrown  Span- 
ish rule,  the  Sicilian  parliament  firmly  and 
fearlessly  withstood  the  extortion  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  son  Philip. 

Never  was  contest  more  thoroughly  na- 
tional, but  it  was  for  scrupulously  national 
objects.  Never  were  monarchs  followed  to 
the  field  by  a  more  devoted  and  patient  peo- 
ple, so  long  as  their  interests  remained  un- 
merged  in  those  of  other  nations.  Six  arma- 
ments landed  in  succession  on  the  shores  of 
Sicily.  Many  of  the  leaders  changed  sides, 
— neither  Peter  nor  James,  their  two  first 
kings,  were  true, — but  the  Sicilians  remained 
the  same ;  in  defeat  unconquered,  amidst 
treasons  nnshaken,  gathering  coura^  and 
confidisnee  eveia  tma  tGAii^stVoscA^*    ^^^sk^ 
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were,  as  one  of  their  orators  declared,  ready 
for  any  emergency  rather  than  lower  their 
eagles  to  the  detested  lilies.  (Vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
But  perhaps  the  moat  striking  feature 
which  these  volumes  reveal  in  the  conduct 
of  Sicily  at  this  time  is  in  her  relations  with 
Rome.  Long  before  "the  Vespers,"  she 
had  enjoyed  comparative  emancipation  from 
ecclesiastical  interference.  Her  Norman 
monarchs  (though  feudal  subjects)  had,  as  is 
well  known,  extorted  from  the  Popes  legan- 
tine  authority  in  their  own  dominions.  Yet 
Sicily  had  never  flagged  in  her  spiritual 
fidelity,  not  unwillingly  persuading  herself 
that  Rome  would  cherish  such  unstrained 
allegiance.  But  her  eyes  were  opened  when, 
on  making  her  submission  after  the  revolu- 
tion, and  entreating  the  Pope  to  confirm  her 
act,  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was  a  com- 
mand to  return  unconditionally  to  her  former 
servitude,  with  a  threat  of  the  usual  ecclesi- 
astical thunders  in  case  of  disobedience. 
This,  added  to  the  cold  and  inaulting  indiffer- 
ence with  which  her  appeals  for  redress, 
while  it  might  have  been  peacefully  obtained, 
had  been  rejected,  discovered  the  moral 
weakness  of  that  power  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  trusted  ;  while  it  proved  how  dan- 
gerous the  sacred  influence  would  become 
when  wielded  as  an  instrument  of  warfare  in 
the  hands  of  her  ruthless  enemies.  The  dis- 
covery thus  early  was  of  an  infinite  value. 
Sicily  at  once  renounced  all  ties  between 
herself  and  the  Vatican,  and  nothing  tended 
more  to  the  development  of  the  bold  senti- 
ments and  uncompromising  behavior  which 
mark  her  career.  "God  had  raised  up 
another  Peter  for  their  defence,"  her  citizens 
somewhat  pedantically  answered  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Roman  envoys.  They 
even  ventured  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the 
See  in  somewhat  striking  language  for  those 
times.  A  common  citizen  of  Agosta,  to  the 
fair  speeches  of  the  legate,  when  he  found 
that  force  had  failed  to  produce  obedience, 
said, — 

We  regard  the  Church  as  our  mother,  but  be 
[nc]  who  now  rules  her  as  our  enemy,  since  he 
sends  weapons  and  combatants  to  fight  affainst 
us.  Inquire  now  of  the  legate  whether  God  ever 
commanded  Christian  blood  to  be  shed  in  order  to 
reduce  Christians  to  servitude.  If  he  tells  yon 
that  He  has  so  enjoined  it,  he  misbelieves  the 
gospel ;  and  let  him  learn  from  us  that  the  only 
weapons  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Christian 
faith  are  humility,  the  cross,  and  works  of  meek- 
ness.   (Vol.  ii.  p.  249.) 

Afterwards  Boniface,  having  failed  to  de- 
tAch  Frederick,  son  of  Peter,  from  the  cause 


of  Sicily  by  the  lure  of  a  foreign  marriage, 
sent  a  monk  to  the  isUnd  to  preach  peace 
and  forgiveness  of  all  past  offences,  if  the 
people  would  but  turn  and  repent.  As  an 
earnest  of  the  Pope's  intentions,  the  chiireh* 
man  produced  sealed  parchments  in  blank, 
and  bade  his  hearers  consult  with  what  par* 
dons  and  privileges  —  with  what  terms,  in 
short  —  those  blanks  should  be  filled  up. 
They  mocked  at  his  deceit,  and  defied  lis 
author.  ''  Know,"  said  they,  '*  that  the 
Sicilians  will  no  more  endure  a  foreign  yoke, 
nor  any  king  but  of  their  own  choice.  And 
see  here,"  continued  one  of  them,  nnsheaih* 
ing  his  sword;  ''it  is  from  this  that  the 
Sicilians  look  for  peace,  and  not  from  your 
Ijmg  parchments.'      (Vol.  iii.  p.  37.) 

These  bold  words  prove  more  clearly  than 
mere  feats  of  arms  the  spirit  of  resistanee 
which  had  awakened  in  Sicily.     We  ahoold 
remember  that  the  century  in  which  Inno- 
cent the  Third  had  wielded  the  Roman  scep- 
tre had  not  yet  expired ;   and  though  ber 
Angevin  partisanship  had  somewhat  lowered 
her  in  Italy,  the  Holy  See  still  maintained 
her  moral  influence  unimpaired  in  the  ejem 
of  Europe.     And  as  the  war  proceeded,  a> 
sort  of  reaction  was   produced,  which  was 
unfavorable  to  Sicily.     The  origin  and  merits 
of  the  contest  were  forgotten,  and  all  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  pal^  before  the  irresisti- 
ble fact  that  one  of  the  contending  parties 
was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  the  Church. 

The  recollection  of  this  staggered  many 
of  the  Sicilians  themselves,  who,  the  instant 
they  recognized  a  divided  duty,  seemed  to 
think  that  religion  might  justify  even  treasoo. 
For  towards  the  close  of  the  war  we  find 
many  men  of  hitherto  unblemished  honor 
puttmg  this  sort  of  pious  compromise  upon 
themselves,  and  betraying  the  strongholds  of 
their  country  to  the  invader.  Patuno  and 
Catania,  places  of  the  utmost  importance, 
were  thus  lost  after  successful  defenoes; 
and  in  many  more  the  treason  was  prevented 
by  discovery. 

For  these  effects,  it  is  true,  our  author 
endeavors  to  find  a  far  different  cause,  bj 
pointing  to  the  abundant  means  of  cormp- 
tion  which  the  mutability  of  feudal  tenure 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  invading  leaders. 
But  they  could  deal  only  in  promises  contin- 
gent upon  success,  a  condition  in  which  the 
Sicilian  government  de  facto  was  at  least 
their  equal.  The  lands  of  the  renegade 
Lorias  and  Procidas  would  constitute  a  priie 
sufficiently  seductive  to  such  mercenary 
patriotism  as  could  be  roused  by  no  other 
means.    We  believe,  with  all  submission  to 
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Mr.  Amari,  that  the  religious  sentiments  we 
have  mentioned  had  more  to  do  ^ith  such  a 
Btaie  of  things.    The  superstition  which  was 
shocked  at  remembering  that  Sicily  bad  been 
for  sixteen  years  in  arms  against  the  declared 
allies  of  the  Roman  See,  might  think  any 
means  juaUfiable  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the   contest.     We  read  with  what  joy  the 
Aragonese  hailed  the  (not  otherwise  advan- 
tageous) treaty  of  1292,  and  the  marriage 
(^  their  king  with  an  Angevin  princess — the 
•*  bride  of  peace" — because  they  thereby  were 
roconeiled  to  the  Church,  though  the  only 
^Serence  between  them  had  been  an  absurd 
claim,  of  Pope  Martin  upon  Aragon  as  a 
forfeited  fief.    Even  Queen  Constance,  Si- 
dlian  as  she  was,  shuddered   at  the  pro- 
tracted schism  in  Christendom,  which  the 
eanse  of  her  beloved  country  seemed  to  ren- 
der inevitable,  and  retired  to  Spain,  as  well 
to  escape  the  unholy  strife  as  to  atone,  by  the 
derotion  of  her  remaining  days,  for  the  part 
wbicb  she  had  unwittingly  taken  in  its  origin. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that 


some  of  the  Sicilians  should  have  shared 
these  feelings ;  but  while  we  acknowledge 
their  force  with  the  few,  we  thereby  throw 
into  bolder  relief  the  firmer  and  more  far- 
sighted  patriotism  of  that  greater  number  who 
steadily  held  on  their  course,  unswayed  by 
even  such  a  powerful  momentum.  And  the 
existence  of  such  a  spirit,  in  our  opinion, 
adds  one  more  crown  to  the  monument  of 
''the  Vespers." 

We  need  only  add  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  our  ignorance  of  the  minutest 
trifle  in  this  all-important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  We  can  with  all  confi- 
dence and  sincerity  recommend  Amari's  vol- 
umes as,  so  far  as  feasible,  exhausting  the 
question  as  well  as  opening  abundant  sources 
of  information,  which,  though  not  hitherto 
inaccessible,  have  still  been  unknown.  And, 
apart  from  an  occasional  memento  that  we 
are  reading  a  translation,  Lord  Ellesmere's 
edition  possesses  attractions  of  style  which, 
if  it  were  possible,  add  a  new  interest  to  a 
most  interesting  subject. 


■  ^« 
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Ajiono  the  many  "Popular  Fallacies" 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  left  untouched 
io  bis  celebrated  essay,  there  is  none  more 
generally  diffused  than  this  very  great  fal- 
lacy, that  there  are  no  French  poets,  pro^ 
perly  so  called,  and  no  such  thing  as  French 
poetry.  It  is  true  that  the  French,  having 
chosen  to  put  trammels  on  their  language, 
>od  to  make  their  poetry  dance,  as  it  were,  in 
fetters,by  encumbering  it  with  rigid  and  super- 
fluous rules,  their  natural  genius  has  been 
cramped,  and  its  productions  disfigured,  by 
a  coldness  and  stiffness  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  tffusUm  of  genuine  poesy.  Siill  the 
poetic  spirit  inherent  in  the  Celtic  race  (the 
same  which  had  already,  in  ruder  times,  pro- 
daeed  in  France  the  "^t«"  of  the  menestrals 
tod  troubadours,  and  the  more  recent  ballads 
uid  rondeaus  of  Clement  Marot)  could  not 
be  wholly  kept  under.  The  genius  of  a 
Badne,  burstingr  it9  bondM,  showed  itoel/  in 


many  a  lofty  passage  of  the  "Andromaque,'* 
the  "  Esther,*' and  the  "Athalie;"  while  a 
Malesherbes,  a  Moncrif,  and  others  scarcely 
known  to  us  by  name  in  these  islands,  pro- 
duced, despite  all  obstacles,  some  exquisite 
stanzas,  and  some  ballads  as  simple  and  pa- 
thetic as  are  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
The  revolutions,  the  many  revolutions  in  poli- 
tics to  which  France  has  been  subjected, 
have  been  accompanied,  too,  by  a  revolution 
scarcely  less  important  in  literature.  The 
rules  of  the  Academy  have  not  only  been 
relaxed,  and  words  and  subjects,  long  ta- 
booed, been  allowed  to  the  French  poet,  but 
''  Free  Trade"  in  verse-making  has  been  pro- 
claimed to  him  in  all  respects,  and  he  is  now 
quite  as  much  of  a  "  chartered  libertine"  as 
any  of  his  European  or  American  co-minstrels. 
The  barriers  of  prohibition  once  removed,  the 
natural  conaequeiice^  V\a»Ne  lci^^^^\ — ^^Vst 
rent  of  yetse,  tteaVk,  ta^VshX,  %aGi^^  \aGCL^^ 
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has  been  poured  forth ;  and  if  haply  some  of 
it  has  been  turbid  and  unclean,  yet  by  far  the 
greater  part  has  either  dashed  along  over 
rock  and  stone,  bright,  bounding,  and  spark- 
ling, or  glided  on  in  a  gentle  and  pellucid 
current,  murmuring  soft  music  to  the  listen- 
ing ear.  To  drop  metaphor,  the  France  of 
our  day  deserves  any  reproach  rather  than 
that  of  being  unpoetical ;  for  without  speak- 
ing of  the  world-famous  Chateaubriand, 
whose  verses  are  all  too  few ;  of  Hugo,  and 
Lamartine,  and  Beranger,  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  there  are  numbers  of  original  and 
pleasing  poets  among  the  French  writers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  quite  unknown  in 
these  countries,  and  who  have  not  yet  at- 
tained any  considerable  degree  of  fame  in 
their  own.  Among  these,  Henri  Blaze  and 
Ernest  Legouv^  are  favorites  of  our  own; 
and  as  we  should  wish  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  powers  and  their  manner  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  do  not  understand  French,  we  ven- 
ture to  offer  to  their  notice  the  two  following 
translations,  one  of  which  is  from  each  poet ; 
premising  chat  the  first,  "  Claire,"  by  Henri 
Blaze,  is  rendered  nearly  word  for  word,  the 
metre  of  the  original  being  as  much  as  pos- 
sible preserved  ;  while  the  second,  the  "  Two 
Mothers,"  by  Legouv6,  is  altered  only  by 
being  "done  into"  blank  verse,  instead  of 
rhyming  couplets : — 

OLADUB. 

Hear*st  thou  ?    The  wind  is  rising  in  the  wood  ; 
It  moaneth  wildly  through  the  rustling  grass, 
0*er  which  the  beech-tree    leaves  are  thickly 
strewed : 
Even  the  oak  bendeth  as  the  storm -gusts  pass. 
Lowly  the  willow  doth  its  branches  trail, 
And  through  the  chestnuts  sounds  the  music  of 
the  gale. 

The  nightingale  sits  silent  in  the  shade, 
The  fresh  acacia  bends  each  vi^rous  bough, 

The  streamlet  gurgles  o*er  its  pebbly  bed. 
The  reeds  wave  sad  and  silently ;  while  now 

The  clouds,  driven  wildly  o*er  the  sky's  blue 
plains, 

Pass  like  a  rapid  flight  of  snow-white  cranes. 

Along  the  path  bv  which  wild  strawberries  grow, 
And  liliei^  of  the  vale,'neath  sheltering  bowers 

Of  balmy  hawthorn,  lilac,  blossomed  sloe, 
Claire,  with  light  footstep  trampling  the  wild 
flowers, 

Comes  to  the  stream,  half  scared,  as  sudden  wakes 

The  sobbing  of  the  wind  among  the  brakes. 

Her  fair  hair,  loosened  by  the  un^ntle  breeze, 
Adown  her  shoulders  falls  in  nakes  of  gold ; 

While,  flying  like  a  bird  away,  she  sees 
The  snowy  cap  in  which  it  erst  was  rolled. 

While  etill  the  wind  ia  foWow'mg  in  her  trace, 
Aad  9oeka  ttt  every  step  her  garmenta  to  displace. 
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Blushing,  she  turns  in  anxious  haste  to  ppy 
If  any  witness  lurks  among  the  leaves  ; 

Then,  satisfied  that  no  one  lingers  nigh. 
No  longer  at  such  slight  annoyance  griev4b ; 

But  smiling  smoothes  her  rnflled  rob«s :  anon, 

Still  struggling  'gainst  the  wind,  she  passes  on. 

And  now  the  maid  hath  reached  the  river's  edge. 
The  "  still-vexed  river,"  when  she  plunges  in 

Her  pitcher  near  the  margin  clothed  with  sedge, 
Then  sits  her  down  a  snort  repose  to  win, 

As  'tis  her  wont,  upon  the  river's  brink. 

Her  pleasing  task  performed,  to  sit  and  think. 

I'he  forest  sighs ;  the  fresh  and  full-voiced  wind 
Chaees  the  gleaming  dewdrops  o'er  the  graai: 

The  glorious  sun  hath  in  the  west  declined. 
And  his  last  rays,  empurpling  many  a  maw 

Of  clouds,  discover  by  what  way  he  goes 

Each  eve,  to  seek  the  Naiads'  palace  of  repose. 

What  is  the  thought  which  makes  Claire 
forget? 
What  seek  those  eyes  so  beautiful,  so  sweet. 
In  the  far  west,  where  stream  and  sky  seem  met 

What  voices  do  the  echoes  of  her  heart  n 
What  whisper  winds  and  waves  with  magic 

spell? 
Of  love,  of  hope,  of  melancholy  they  tell. 

O  melancholy ! — voice  of  earth  and  heaven — 

Mysterious  key  of  worids  without  an  end 

Portal  through  which  to  us  ingresr  is  given 

To  the  ideal — Nature's  gentlest  friend — 
The  many  tetters  of  whose  name  appears 
Wrote  on  the  daisy's  cup  in  dewy  tears  ! 

* 
O  melancholy ! — voice  of  day  and  night — 

Chaste  muse  with  candid  brow  ! — eternal 
bride ! 
.Whom  mortals  here  below  seek  with  delight, 

Whom  the  forsaken  finds  still  at  her  side — 
O  name  divine !— first  and  last  thought  of  all 
Upon  this  earth  who  flourish  or  who  fall. 

Virgin  who  ofl,  lit  by  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
Art  seated,  weeping,  'neath  a  willow  tree, 

Upon  the  margin  of  a  troubled  stream. 
To  which  thy  plaints  confided  are  by  thee, 

Sole  drop  of  honey  in  that  draught  of  ill 

Which  sorrow  doth  for  human  hearts  distil. 

Harmonious  daughter  of  the  tearful  night, 
Who  bears  as  crown  upon  her  sacred  brow 

The  golden  sunset's  lingering  rava  of  light 
G(^des8,  in  every  season  loved  as  now  ! 

The  young  and  old  unite  to  cherish  thee, 

Child  of  presentiment  and  of  memory. 

But  now  across  the  heath  the  wind  blows  shrill; 
The  darkness  will  spread  snares  around  thy 
feet ; 
'Tis  time  to  seek  thy  cottage  on  the  hill. 

"  Return,  my  child  !*'  thy  mother's  lips  repeat ; 
She  hears  the  church-olock  strike,  in  anxious 

fret, 
And  turns  her  wheel  and  sighs,  **  Claire  comee 
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young  girl  now  recalls  each  wandering 

tbonght 
OB  the  fantastic  world  where  they  have 

strayed; 
golden  hair,  wet  with  the  mists,  she  bts 

caught, 
d  with  light  fingers  fixed  in  graceful  braid ; 
inee  she  throws,  at  parting,  on  the  stream, 
which  so  long  she  sat  in  a  delicious  dream. 

kioking  still  regretfully,  she  takes 

r  pitc^r  up,  and  is  about  to  go 

I  the  path  which  leads  across  the  brakes 

I  the  more  distant  heath  and  hill,  when  lo ! 

:  the  stream  a  wreath  of  flowers  is  seen, 

I  as  if  midst  the  waves  its  birth  had  been. 

i  wild  flowers  cluster  round  the  lily  white, 
pale  nymphea  neighbored ;   corn-flowers 
bine 

wHL  with  clematis,  and  iris  bright 

rines  with  the  eglantine  of  roseate  hue. 

flowery  trophy  floats  upon  the  stream, 
creation  of  a  poet's  dream. 


inning  prodigy ! — behold  it  glide, 
the  wind's  bidding,  o*er  the  azure  wave — 
riaing  high — now  sinking  in  the  tide— 
if  the  stream  took  back  the  gift  it  gave, 
itream  that,  from  reflecting  oft  her  face, 
od  to  have  grown  enamored  of  each  grace 

iwhile  the  maiden,  standing  silently, 
l]|ets  the  night,  the  dangers  of  the  way, 
RpiDd  that  every  moment  blows  more  free, 
rr  distant  home,  her  water-vase  of  clay, 
there  remains  upon  the  river's  brink, 
shing  the  wreath  of  flowers  now  rise,  now 
•ink. 

"  Flowers  of  the  vale, 
Ye  violets  blue. 
That  on  the  gale 
Your  sweets  exhale— 
Ye  lilies,  too ! 

"  Tell  me,  fair  band, 

Oh  !  tell  me  true, 
What  kindly  hand, 
And  in  what  land, 

First  planted  you  ? 

**  Speak,  earth  and  air ! 
Speak  ! — his  shall  be, 
As  guerdon  fair, 
One  tress  of  hair. 
One  smile  from  me ! 

*'And  thou,  wreath  pale, 
Towards  which  I  go, 
Flowers  that  exhale 
Upon  the  gale 
A  breath  of  woe — 

•*  Who  on  the  stream, 

I  ask,  fair  crown. 
Lost  in  a  dream 
Of  love  extreme, 

Hath  flung  thee  down  f 


<*  Thon  who,  bright  wreath. 

My  sister  art, 
No  longer  roam ; 
Haste  to  his  home — 

Bear  him  my  heart !" 

The  wreath  of  flowers— the  fairy  wreath— ap- 
pears 
From  forth  the  wave  to  understand  her  song. 
And  by  the  moonlight  Claire  can  see  it  steers 

Its  downward  course  more  rapidly  along ; 
She,  with  light  footstep,  follows  as  it  goes 

Along  the  margin  of  the  deep,  deep  stream. 
But  now  the  north  wind  more  tempestuous  blows ; 
The  huge  oaks  groan,  and  fitful  wild  fires  gleam 
Upon  the  wave,  which  Claire  thinks  diamond- 

strown, 
Amid  the  darkness,  round  her  flowery  jcrown — 
*'0  tell,  loved  wreath!    who  cast  thee  on  the 

wave," 
She  cries;  "^  and  he  my  heart,  my  hand,  my  life 
shall  have  I" 

Some  paces  thence  the  stream  a  winding  makes, 

Which  Claire;  lost  in  love-ravings,  does  not  see; 
The  moon  is  hid  by  clouds,  the  path  by  brakes — 

Her  foot  slips  as  she  passes  rapidly  : 
Her  garments,  catching  on  a  willow  spray. 

Suspend  her  for  a  moment  o'er  the  wave ; 
But  the  frail  branch  beneath  her  weight  gives  way 

And  in  she  plunges,  without  one  to  save ; 
The  impetuous  current  hurries  her  along. 
Still  singing,  as  she  dies,  this  mournful  song : 

**  Wreath,  sad  and  pale. 

Towards  which  I  go, 
Flowere  which  exhale 
Upon  the  gale 

A  breath  of  woe — 

''  He  who  this  eve 

First  flung  thee  down, 
For  me  will  grieve : 
This  ring  receive 

For  him,  fair  crown  ! 

"  Gift  of  his  bride. 

Bear  it,  and  say. 
Within  this  tide 
Doth  she  abide. 

Now  and  for  aye. 

•*  Thou  who,  bright  stream, 

My  sister  art, 
Though  passed  my  dream 
Of  love  extreme.  * 

Bear  him  my  heart !" 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  preceding  poem, 
although  somewhat  fantastical  in  design,  and 
occasionally  rather  rhapsodical,  may  yet  claim 
the  merit  of  originality  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  second  poem  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  extremely  simple  in  both 
style  and  subject  \  but  we  aKall  U\.  Vu  %y^ 
for  lUeU : 


* 
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THE     TWO    MOTHERS. 

BT  nunBT  LSOOUVB. 

One  clear  bright  morning  in  the  early  June, 
On  the  green  turf  beneath  thick  chestnut  trees, 
(Their  white  robes  rustling  through  the  fresh  wild 

flowers,) 
There  passed  together  two  young,  lovely  women : 
Joy  beaming  in  their  eyes,  their  glossy  hair 
Floating  behind  them  in  the  summer  wind. 
One  is  named  Clari ;  in  her  sheltering  arms 
A  sleeping  child,  scarce  one  year  old,  she  b<^ar8 : 
The  oiner,  Ella,  slowly  moves  along ; 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  languor,  and  her  speech, 
Though  clear,  is  low ;  while  in  her  faint,  sweet 

smile 
We  read  that  she,  too,  soon  will  be  a  mother. 
We  see  engraven  on  her  pallid  brow 
Thy  venerable  seal.  Maternity, 
Which  maketh  all,  even  those  of  souls  least  pure. 
Before  the  mother's  steps  in  reverence  bow ; 
Which,  at  Uiat  period,  maketh  woman  seem 
A  creature  fair  as  Hope,  holy  as  Heaven  ! 
Thus  they  held  converse : 

ELLA. 

^  What  a  lovely  babe ! 
Those  dimpled  cheeks ! — that  softly  rounded 

ann ! — 
Those  golden  curls ! — that  eye  so  purely  bright ! — ' 
Sure  naught  on  earth  was  ever  half  so  sweet — 
.  Scarce  even  an  angel  in  immortal  youth 
So  fair  as  infant  at  its  mother's  breast.'* 

• 

CLARL 

'*  It  is  60  blissful,  as  we  gaze  on  them. 
To  think,  *  nor  sin  nor  sorrow  ever  stained 
Those  limpid  eyes,  that  fair  and  spotless  brow.' 
Our  infant  Lord  seems  to  revive  in  them !" 

ELLA. 

"  Oh  yes ! — ^and  then  their  guileless  little  hearts, 
Knowing  as  yet  nothing  of  life  or  care. 
Have  all  the  freshness  of  their  rosy  feet, 
Unstained  by  contact  with  the  sordid  earth. 
But  doth  thy  infant  love  thee  ?" 

CLABI. 

"  Yes,  in  truth  ; 
For  when  she  sees  a  tear  upon  my  cheek. 
Her  small  lips  quiver,  and  sne  kisses  me. 
Sweet  angel ! — ignorant  what  grief  can  be, 
Yet  taught  by  instinct  that  the  Lord  bath  given 
Her  infant's  kiss  as  balm  for  mothers'  woes." 

ELLA. 

"  See,  see,  she  smiles!    Would  not  one  think  she 

knew 
What  we  are  saying  7    Tell  me.  Clari — now. 
In  all  thy  golden  dreams  before  ner  birth. 
Didst  thou  e'er  picture  her  such  as  she  is  ?'* 

CLABI. 

"  Not  half  so  lovely !" 

ELLA. 

"  Ob,  what  joy  to  think 
/  too,  ere  the  new  year,  ahall  be  a  mother  S 


Till  then,  dear  Clari,  every  dav  111  spend 
An  hour  in  viewing  her !     Whene'er  I  meet 
A  lovely  child,  I  take  it  in  mine  arms ; 
I  stroke  its  silken  locks — I  gaze  on  it, 
Trying  to  fix  its  beauties  on  my  mind, 
As  though  I  could  transmit  them  to  my  child. 
Was  this  thy  habit,  too  ?" 

CLARL 

"Oflen:  but  say, 
At  eve,  when  seated  silent  by  the  hearth, 
Dost  thou  e'er  place  thy  hand  npon  thy  side 
To  feel  the  throb  that  tells  thee  of  its  life  7" 

ELLA. 

'And  then,  when  snddenly  that  throb  has  ceasAl| 
Felt  thou  the  thought  strike  sudden  to  tby  heart : 
Perhaps  even  now  it  dies  !*' 

CLARI. 

^  Cease,  cease ! — even  yet. 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  leave  my  child, 
Without  a  dread  of  seeing  her  no  more. 
Let  us  not  speak  of  death,  but  trust  in  Heaven  !** 

ELLA  (hesitating.) 
"And — didst  thou  sufier  much  7" 


GLARI. 


ELLA. 


**Fear'stthon7" 


« I  do.- 


OLARI. 

**  Well,  then,  dear  friend,  if  from  thine  earlieft-t 

years 
Thou  hadst  bewailed  a  father  banished  France, 
And  thou  wert  told,  *  In  yonder  shady  grove 
Thy  father  waits/ thou 'dst  run  with  eager  haste 
To  greet  him  ;  then,  if,  as  thou  sped^st  along, 
The  straggling  branches  tore  thy  face  and  eyes, 
Wouldst  feel  the  pain  7" 


ELLA. 

"  Oh  no !" 


OLARI. 


'As  little,  then. 


A  mother  heeds  the  8u6rering  of  that  hour." 


"Oh,  tell  me  more!" 


ELLA. 


CLARI. 

**  Yes,  but  we  must  speak  low  : 
My  infant  sleeps." 

ELLA. 

"  Tell  me,  when  fainting,  weak. 
Thou  heard'st  that  cry  of  life  all  recognize, 
Though  yet  unheard  by  them,  what  didst  thou  do 7^ 

CLARI. 

'*  I  cried  aloud,  and  stretched  mine  eager  arms  !** 

ELLA. 

**  And  when,  next  morning,  first  thine  eves  did  ope» 
I  Didal  \ho\x  luc^  ^A.*^  ^^  \  iiOktL  mother  V  '* 
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CLARI. 

W9l%  not  my  first  thonffht.    I  woke  np  sad ; 

•ziMasted  on  my  coacn  ;  ray  head 

loll,  my  thoughts  confused.     I  felt  as  one 

lorrow  after  suffering  much ;  and  yet 

:e  was  whispering  to  my  inmost  heart 

!  cheering  words :  *  O  happy,  happy  thou !' 

n  the  door  flew  open,  ana,  \)  joy ! 

t  she,  my  daughter,  whom  they  brought  to 


wble  babe !  the  darling  child  ! — I  swear, 

I  they  had  laid  her  sleeping  by  my  side — 

I I  beheld  her  lying  in  mine  arms — 

I,  pressing  her  with  rapture  to  my  heart, 
toe  warmth  of  her  little  frame, 
ght  my  very  heart  would  break  with  joy ! 
ired  her  with  kisses,  murmuring  low, 
■  mine — my  own — my  daughter!* — and  I 
wept, 
all  at  once  I  felt  a  longing  wish 
leel  me  down  in  prayer  upon  the  stones, 
ry  aloud,  *  O  God,  how  good  Thou  art !' 
fetf  while  listening  to  her  breathing  low, 
i*U  think  it  strange,)  I  still  felt  some  regret; 
feeling  as  if  she  were  not  so  much 
own  as  when  I  bore  her  in  my  breast/* 

ELUU 

nks,  thanks,  dear  Clari!     Would  I  could 

express 
;ood  thy  words  have  done  me !    One  by  one 
told  my  happiness  in  telling  thine, 
'.  became  a  mother  as  I  heard  !" 

broke  sudden  from  the  infant's  lips — 
I  her  waking  hour.     The  youthful  pair 
their  bright  faces  o'er  the  angel  babe, 
woke  all  rosy  from  her  happy  sleep, 
wch  in  silence  kissed  the  precious  one — 
d  to  each  of  happiness,  of  hope  ! 
,  as  they  raised  them  from  the  long,  long 

kiss, 
'  eyes  (more  brilliant  through  the  glancing 

tears, 
lappy  tears  that  filled  them)  met — a  look 

interchanged  that  spoke  a  thousand  things ; 

pressed  each  other  in  a  long  embrace; 
3  a  moment  their  maternal  love 
nade  them  sisters  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ! 

lere  is  much  that  is  both  truthful  and 
ling  in  the  foregoing  little  piece ;  much 
is  sure  to  come  home  to  the  feelings  of 
r  mother  who  reads  it.  It  is,  however, 
usly  characteristic  of  French  modes  of 
ing,  that  neither  the  £lla  nor  the  Clari 
e  poem  should  make  the  slightest  allu- 
kO  the  persons  whom  we,  in  our  simpH- 
would  have  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
trt  of  their  aniieties — their  husbands, 
tly,  the  fathers  of  the  babes  so  trem- 
I J  longed  for,  so  dearly  welcomed! 
different,  and  how  much  more  true  to 
iL  XXXT.    NO.  IL 


nature,  are  the  lines  id  the  old  Scottish  bal- 
lad— 

Thou  art  sae  like  my  ain  soldier  laddie, 
Thou*rt  aye  the  nearer,  the  dearer  to  me ! 

But  in  French  poetry,  as  in  French  prose, 
we  fear  that  such  an  allusion  would  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  worc^t  possible  taste ;  and  yet 
in  no  country  are  there  more  tender  fathers 
than  in  France.  Were  we  to  seek  to  account 
for  this  anomaly,  it  would  lead  us  very  far, 
indeed,  from  the  subject  upon  which  we  sat 
down  to  write ;  we  snail  not,  therefore,  make 
the  attempt,  but  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing, that  we  regret  this  solitary  blemish  in 
an  otherwise  faultless  composition,  all  the 
more  as  it  weakens  the  pleasing  impressions* 
made  upon  our  minds  by  the  two  young 
mothers — suggesting,  as  it  does,  ideas  of 
domestic  discomfort,  of  cold-hearted  selfish- 
ness in  connection  with  them. 

The  half-hour  for  which  we  undertook  to 
bestow  our  tediousness  upon  our  readers  not 
being  yet  expired,  we  shall  venture  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  following  attempt  of 
ours  to  translate  one  of  the  exquisite  frag- 
ments of  verse  into  which  the  prose  of  the 
eccentric,  but  highly-gifted,  Alphonse  Karir 
sometimes  forgets  itself : 

THE    QARDBN. 

In  spring  each  year,  when  Nature  fills  with  greeny 
With  balmv  odors,  and  with  joy,  each  scene — 

When  hli  is  life  and  all  is  love  on  earth  ; 
Among  the  lilac  and  laburnum  flowers. 
Sweet  memories  lurk  like  fawns  in  forest  bowers^ 

Sporting  around  my  path  with  playful  mirth. 

Each  flower  that  opes  its  petals  to  the  day. 
To  me  hath  got  some  gentle  phrase  to  say — 

Some  word  tliat  to  the  heart's  core  thrilleth  me ; 
When  flowereth  in  mid  June  the  pure  white  rose, 
Why  bend  I  where  it  "  sheds  its  sudden  snows,*** 

Gazing  upon  it  sadly,  thoughtfully  ? 

Because  the  white  rose  in  this  month  of  sweets, 
To  me  these  thirteen  summers  past  repeats, 

"  See,  John,  thy  name-day's  not  forgot  by  me  !* 
Each  floweret  hath  its  own  low-whispered  word, 
Which  to  the  depth  of  tesrs  my  heart  hath  stirre^ 

And  yet  whicn  soothes  me  mo;*t  deliciously. 

You  know  the  flower  that  hangs  itself  from  walls, 
Like  a  green  net  o*er  leaves  and  buds  that  falls  i 

Convolvulus,  or  bind-weed,  which  vou  will ; 
Its  countless  bells,  in  sombre  azure  dyed, 
Its  countless  belJp,  at  morn  and  eventide, 

To  me  a  certain  song  are  singing  still : 


*  A  pale  white  rose 
Shedding,  in^  8adda|i  anowa^ 
Its  leaTM  \i]^n  t^^«\^^Vail  «x<yasAj— ^ 

U 
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A  ^on^  of  love,  a  simple,  earnest  soDg, 
I  made  one  day  I  had  oeen  waiting  long 

For  HER,  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree : 
Yonder  the  starry  wall-flower,  bright  and  gay, 
(The  greatest  babbler  'moag  the  flowers^  doth 
say, 
'^  Rcmemberest  thou  the  days  thon  once  didst 
see  7 

• 

**  The  places  where  thy  life  more  swiftly  sped, 
The  flight  of  steps  that  to  the  garden  led, 
The  antique  steps,  moss-grown  and   gray  of 
hue? 
From  out  their  crevices  srew  golden  flower»— > 
Her  white  robe  touched  them  in  the  morning 

hours, 
'  When  on  the  violets  glistened  still  the  dew  ! 

**  Then  didst  thou  cull  these  plants  of  little  worth : 
And  now  on  certain  days  thou  bring'st  them  forth, 

And  to  thy  lips  each  withered  leaf  doth  press  !*' 
Oft,  too,  when  passing  by  the  orange  tree 
That  on  yon  terrace  blossoming  we  see, 

Its  sighings  softly  to  mine  ear  express-— 

"That  glorious  summer*s'eve  rememberest  thou, 
When,  wandering  here,  joy  seated  on  thy  brow. 

Thou  didst  evoke  the  future  to  appear  ? 
And  thou  didst  say  to  me,  *  Fair  orange  tree. 
Thine  odorous  petals  open  joyously ; 

Be  proud  ana  happy  that  thou  bloomest  here. 

• 

*'  *  Be  proud  to  cast  thy  virgin  blossoms  down  ; 
My  love  shall  twine  them  in  the  graceful  crown 
She  forms  in  braiding  her  long  chestnut  hair !' 


Well,  for  these  thirteen  seasons  I  retain 
For  her  my  blossoms  every  year  in  vain. 
And  waste  mine  odors  on  the  empty  air  !^ 

One  more  specimen  of  modern  French 
poetry,  and  we  have  done  with  the  anbjecW 
at  least  for  the  present.  It  is  a  sonnet  bj 
the  late  celebrated  romance  writer,  de  Bal»c» 
who  was  also  distinguished,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  as  a  poet,  and  is  one  of  a  series  ha 
wrote  upon  flowers.  To  those  who  have 
read  "Faust,"  either  in  the  original  or  a 
translation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  allusion  in  the  sonnet  is  to  a  custom 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
France,  among  young  people,  of  telling  their 
fortunes  by  counting  the  petals  of  a  daisy* 
torn  from  it  one  by  one  for  that  purpose : 

THE   DAISY. 

"  I  am  the  Daisy — once  the  fairest  flower 
Of  all  that  star  the  soft,  green,  dewy  grass ! 
I  hoped  my  days  in  calm  content  to  pass, 
For  I  was  blest,  my  beauty  my  sole  dower  : 
But,  ah  !  a  wondrous  and  mysterious  power 
Hath  shed  upon  my  brow  its  fatal  light: 
I  am  a  prophet  in  mine  own  despite ; 
Hence  do  I  die.    Knowledge  brings  Death,  alas!. 
No  longer  silence  or  repose  are  mine ; 
The  lover  will  through  me  his  fate  divine, 
And  tears  my  heart  to  learn  if  he  alone 
Be  loved.    O^er  my  destruction  none  e'er  grieve  s 
My  brow  they  of  its  snowy  crown  bereave. 
And  crush  me  to  the  dust — my  secret  known  !'* 


Tbr  Marechal  db  Bicbblieu.  —  The 
Mar6chal  de  Richelieu  became,  in  his  old 
age,  inconveniently  deaf;  but  no  one  knew 
hotter  bow  to  turn  his  infirmity  to  account. 
As  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  the 
three  principal  theatres  of  Paris  were  under 
his  direction ;  and  the  old  Marshal  was  ex- 
tremely indulgent  in  sanctioning  engagements 
with  young  artists  of  merit,  or  actresses  of 
promise.  One  day,  having  been  apprised 
that  the  directors  of  the  Opira  Comique  had 
determined  to  dismiss  a  young  female  singer, 
recommended  to  his  good  offices,  he  sum- 
moned Gr^try  and  the  two  temainiera,  (mem- 
bers of  the  company,  required  by  weekly  ro* 
tation  to  decide  on  the  engagements  of  di- 
hutantes,) 

*'  I  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Gr6try,"  said 


he,  '*  to  inform  these  gentlemen  your  opin-* 
ion  of  Mademoiselle  R- 


*> 


"  My  opinion.  Monsieur  le  Mar6chal,  is, 
that  there's  no  hope  of  her,"  replied  the 
composer. 

**  You  hear,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Marshal, 
turning  gravely  to  the  other  two,  who  stood 
at  a  respectful  distance,  "'  Monsieur  Gr^try, 
the  best  of  judges,  says  he  has  great  hopes 
of  her," 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Gr6try,  •'  that  Made- 
moiselle R has  no  ear." 

"  You  hear,  gentlemen.  Monsieur  Gr6tiT 
observes  that  the  young  lady  has  an  excel- 
lent ear.  Make  out,  therefore,  if  you  please, 
an  agreement  for  her  engagement  for  three 
years.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good- 
morning." 
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^AooiDSHT  first  made  me  an  aatboress," 
msjB  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  one  of  her  captivat- 
ing books.   Something  higher,  deeper,  better, 
qualified  her  to  be  an  authoress,  and  assured 
bar,  as  such,  a  position  second  to  hardly  one 
of  her  contemporaries  in  grace  of  style,  cor- 
reelDess  and  refinement  of   taste,  keenness 
of   observation,   and   freshness  of  thought. 
Aequaintanoe  with  such  a  writer  would  have 
been  an  invaluable  argument  and   support 
lo  Charles  Perrault,  when  he  indited   hb 
^Apologie  deB  Femmes**  in  answer  to  Boi- 
leaa's  spiteful  satire,  and   there  maintained 
the  supremacy  of  true  womanly  opinion  in 
matters  of  taste  ;  saying  in  his  preface  :  "On 
•ait  la  justesse  de  leur  discernement  pour 
lea  cboses  fines  et  d^Iicates,  la  sensibility 
qa'elles  ont  pour  ce  qui  est  clair,  vif,  naturel 
^  de  bon  sens,  et  le  dugout  subit  qu'eiles 
temoignent   k  Pabord  de  tout   ce  qui  est 
obflcur,  languissant,  contraint,  et  embarrass^." 
lira.  Jameson   stands   unsurpassed    among 
the  literary  women  of  England  for  criticcQ 
enltare;   for  instinctive  accuracy  of   taste, 
and  ability  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
it  in  her,  with  elegance  and  precision  of  lan- 
guage.    And  it  is  beautiful  to  mark  in  this 
capacious,  deep,  highly-cultivated  and  ever- 
active  intellect,  so  utter  an  absence  of,  and 
fo  hearty  a  disrelish  for,  whatever  is  akin  to 
the  satirical  and  "the  censorious.  This  gracious 
aatore  holds  no  tie  with  carping,  crabbed, 
captious  ways  and  means.      *'  I  can  smile," 
the  says,  "  nay,  I  can  laugh  still,  lo  see  folly, 
vanity,  absurdity,    meanness,    exposed    by 
■cornful  wit,  and  depicted  by  others  in  fictions 
light  and  brilliant.     But  these  very  things, 
when  I  encounter  the  reality,  rather  make 
me  sad  than  merry,  and  take  away  all  the 
inclination,  if  I  had  the  power,  to  hold  them 
up  to  derision."     And  she  contends  that  no 
ooe  human  being  has  been  made  essentially 
better  by  satire,  which  excites    only  the 
lowest  and  worst  of  our  propensities ;  the 
spirit  of    ridicule  she  abhors,    because   in 
(firect  contradiction  to  the  mild  and  serious 

r'  't  of  Christianity;  and  at  the  same  time 
fears  it,  because  wbererer  it  has  pre- 


vailed as  a  social  fashion,  and  has  given  the 
tone  to  the  manners  and  literature,  it  has 
marked  the  moral  degradation  and  approach- 
ing destruction  of  the  society  thus  character- 
ized ;  and  furthermore,  she  despises  it,  as 
the  usual  resource  of  the  shallow  and  base 
mind,  and,  when  wielded  by  the  strongest 
hand  with  the  purest  intentions,  an  ineflUcient 
means  of  good.  *'The  spirit  of  satire,  re- 
versing the  spirit  of  mercy,  which  is  twice 
blessed,  seems  to  me,"  she  says,  *'  twice  ac- 
cursed; evil  in  those  who  indulge  it — evil  to 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it."  In  htr  every 
volame,  the  jaded  suflferer  under  literary 
fever  and  fretfulness  is  sure,  in  Wordsworth's 
language,  of 

One  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  {a  not  heard  ; 
Where  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown. 

V 

In  the  writings  of  women  generally  is  re- 
marked a  tone  of  greater  generosity  than  in 
those  of  men  ;  hence,  *•  commend  us,"  says 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  **  to  female  critics.  The  prin- 
ciple nil  admirari  is  none  of  theirs  ;  and 
whether  it  be  that  a  sneer  disfigures  their 
beautiful  lips,  it  is  seldom  seen  upon  them." 
The  sneer  may  nevertheless  be  translated 
into  print,  and  sometimes  is,  by  those  whose 
lips  are  innocent  of  aught  but  smiles  (and 
kisses;)  for  in  a  book,  even  a  beauty  may 
-  sneer  away,  if  so  disposed,  without  peril  to 
her  facial  muscles,  whatever  the  peril  to  her 
heart ;  but  Mrs.  Jameson  is  incompetent  in 
the  art,  thoucrh  her  generosity  is  any  thing 
but  indiscriminate,  any  thing  but  common 
and  open  to  all  comers.  For,  as  a  veteran 
authority  remarks  of  another  lady-scribe, 
"on  croit  sentir"  (and  the  croyanee  is  not 
mere  credulity  ^  "  un  esprit  ferme  et  presque 
viril,  qui  aborde  les  sujets  ^lev^s  aveo  une 
subtilit^  raisonneuse,  et  qu^  en  comprend  tons 
les  divers  aspects."  Whatever  else  she  may 
be — crotchety,  as  some  allege ;  speculative, 
daring,  determined,  paradoxical,  or  what 
not — she  is  not  inai|}ld«  iiot  ^«c^  \a  ^^^a^- 
tudinary  provMif^. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  productions  have  been  too 
many  to  allow,  in  this  place,  of  separate 
comment,  and  too  good  to  be  curtly  discuss- 
ed in  a  hurried  summary.  Some  must, 
therefore,  be  pretermitted,  and  the  rest  inade- 
quately, but  respectfully,  "  touched  upon;" — 
and  would  that  our  ordeal  by  touch  could 
command,  as  this  lady  can,  the  amavit  as  an 

uvariable  sequent  to  the  tetigit !  Greeting 
with  a  passing  mention  her  *^  Visits  and 
Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  "  Diary  of 
an  £nnuy6e,"  and  "  Celebrated  Female  Sove- 
reigns," we  come  to  a  full  stop,  plus  a  note 
of  admiration,  at  that  ever-delightful  book, 
•'  Characteristics  of  Women."  The  success 
which  hailed  this  choice  performance  was,  it 
seems,  to  the  author,  *'  so  entirely  unlooked- 
for,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  as  well  as 
of  pleasure  and  gratitude."     It  was  under- 

aken  without  a  thought  of  fame  or  money ; 

t  was  written  out  of  the  fulness  of  her 
own  heart  and  soul ;  and  already  she  felt 
amply  repaid,  ere  ever  a  pa^e  was  in  type, 
by  the  new  and  various  views  of  human 
nature  its  composition  opened  to  her,  and  the 
beautiful  and  soothing  images  it  placed  before 
her,  and  the  conscious  exercise  and  improve- 
ment of  her  own  faculties.  The  purpose  of 
these  volumes  is,  to  illustrate  the  various 
modifications  of  which  the  female  character 
is  susceptible,  with  their  causes  and  results ; 
not  indeed  formally  expounding  the  writer's 
conviction,  that  the  modern  social  condition 
of  her  sex  is  false  and  injurious,  but  imply- 
ing certain  positions  of  this  nature  by  exam- 
ples, and  leaving  the  reader  to  deduce  the 
moral  and  to  draw  the  inference.  The 
characters  best  fitted  to  her  purpose  she 
finds  among  those  whom  history  ignores; 
women  being  illustrious  in  history,  not  from 
what  they  have  been  in  themselves,  but 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  mischief  they 
have  done  or  caused,  or  else  presented  under 
seemingly  irreconcilable  aspects.*  It  is  to 
Shakspeare  she  turns  for  characters  that 
combine  history  and  real  life ;  for  complete 
individuals,  whose  hearts  and  souls  are  laid 

^      —■  '  -  .1    —     ■    I      11  — ■■  ■!■■■■  ■■■■■■  I.       .  ■     I  ■  I  <^^ 

*  The  Ducheaee  de  LongueviUe  being  iosUDoed, 
ai  one  whom  history  repreMota^  in  her  relation  to 
the  Fronde,  as  a  fury  of  diaoord,  a  woman  without 
modesty  or  pity, ''  bold,  intriguing,  profligate,  vain, 
ambitioae,  faotioos ;''  and,  on  the  other  hand,  iti 
her  protection  of  Amauld,  ao  angel  of  benevo- 
lenoe  and  a  worshipper  of  goodness.  Histoi7,  it  is 
oootended,  provides  nothing  to  oonneot  the  two 
extremes  in  our  fancy.  Wherea%  if  Shakspeare 
had  drawn  the  Dachesse's  character,  he  would  have 
shown  us  the  same  individual  woman  in  both  situa- 
HoBM-^Doe  the  tkme  being,  with  the  tame  fiftoultiei^ 
Mad psmiotu^  mad power%  li  aurelj  wtA 


open  before  us;  while,  in  history,  certain 
isolated  facts  and  actions  are  recorded,  with- 
out any  relation  to  causes  or  motives,  or  con- 
necting feelings ;  and  plbtures  exhibited,  from 
which  the  considerate  mind  is  averted  in  dis- 
gust, and  the  feeling  heart  has  no  relief  bat 
in  positive  and  justifiable  incredulity.  The 
prevalent  idea,  that  Shakspeare's  women 
are  inferior  to  his  men,  Mrs.  Jameson  assents 
to  at  once,  if  inferiority  in  power  be  meant; 
for  she  holds  that  in  Shakspeare  the  male 
and  female  characters  bear  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  they  do  in 
nature  and  society  ;*  but,  taking  the  strong 
and  essential  distinction  of  sex  into  consider- 
ation, she  maintains,  and  goes  very  far  to 
prove,  that  Shakspeare*s  women  are  equal  to 
his  men  in  truih,  in  variety,  and  in  power. 
The  classification  adopted,  m  treating  of  this 
splendid  portrait-gallery,  is  almost  oi  coarse 
arbitrary  and  open  to  exception ;  but  the 
skill  displayed  in  critical  interpretation,  poeti- 
cal sympathy,  psychological  analysis,  and 
studious  comprehensiveness,  is  most  excellent. 
To  every  diligent  student  of  Shakspeare,  the 
aid  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  commentaries  is  inval- 
uable ;  to  the  collector  of  criticisms  on  his 
peerless  dramas,  her  '^  Characteristics"  must 
no  more  be  overlooked  than  the  contribu- 
tions of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  of  Lamb, 
George  Moir,f  De  Quincey.J  Hartley  Cole 
ridge,§  Wilson,)  Knight,  Hallam,  Fletcher, 
Campbell,  Goethe,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
Ulrici,  and  others.  She  divides  her  charac- 
ters into  classes,  under  the  heads  of  Intellect 
and  Wit — Fancy  and  Passion — Sentiment 
and  Affection.  The  historical  characters  are 
considered  apart,  as  requiring  a  different 
mode  of  illustration,  and  their  dramatic 
delineation  is  illustrated  by  all  the  historic 
testimony  the  industrious  author  could  col- 
lect. "  , 

The  four  **  representative  women"  of  In- 
tellect— Portia,  Isabella,  Beatrice,  and  Rosa- 
lind—  are  delicately  discriminated.  Portia 
is  intellect  kindled  into  romance  by  a  poeti- 

*  Thus :  Juliet  is  the  most  impassioned  of  Shak- 
speare's *'  heroines ;''  but  what  are  her  passions  oom- 
pared  to  those  which  shake  the  soul  of  Othello  ff— 
"even  as  the  dew-drop  on  the  myrtle-leaf  to  the 
vexed  sea.*'  Constance,  frantic  for  the  loss  of  her 
son,  is  to  Lear,  maddened  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters,  as  the  west  wind  bowing  the  aspen  topa 
to  the  tropic  hurricane. 


1"  8hakepeare  in  Germaoy,*'  iSccr 


On  the  Koockiog  at  the  Door  in  Macbeth." 
Life  of  Shakspeare  in  Encyclopadia  Britcainicaf  A^ 

§  "Shakspeare  a  Tory  and  a  Gkatleman,**  '*The 
Character  oi  Hamlet,'*  <fcc. 

I  In  his  reviews  of  Mm  Jameson,  DieB  BoreaUi. 
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cal  imagination ;  Isabel,  intellect  elevated  by 
religious  principle ;  Beatrice,  intellect  ani- 
mated by  spirit ;  Rosalind,  intellect  softened 
by  sensibility.  The  wit  of  the  first  is  com- 
pared to  attar  of  roses ;  of  the  second,  (who, 
iiowever,  seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  this 
category,)  to  incense  wafted  to  heaven;  of 
the  third,  to  sal-volatile ;  of  the  fourth,  to 
cotton  dipped  in  aromatic  vinegar.  To  Por- 
^  Mrs.  Jameson  assigns  the  first  rank 
among  the  four,  as  more  eminently  embody- 
ing all  the  noblest  and  most  lovable  qualities 
that  ever  met  together  in  woman ;  (albeit  we 
must  own  to  8ome  share  in  Hazlitt's  confes- 
sion that  the  Lady  of  Belmont  was  "no  great 
farorite  of  his*'— comparatively,  that  is,  when 
Imogen,  Cordelia,  Miranda,  and  others  are 
remembered.)  Besides  lavish  endowments 
of  womanly  dignity,  sweetness,  and  tedder-* 
nets,  Portia  is  here  individualized  by  high 
mental  powers,  enthusiasm  of  temperament, 
decision  of  purpose,  and  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
There  is  seen  a  commanding  grace,  a  high- 
bred, airy  elegance,  a  spirit  of  magnificence 
in  all  she  does  and  says :  she  is  full  of  pene- 
trative wisdom,  and  genuine  tenderness,  and 
lively  wit ;  her  unruffled  life  has  left  this  wis- 
dom without  a  touch  of  the  sombre  or  the 
tad  —  this  tenderness,  without  peril  to  faith, 
hope,  and  joy — this  wit,  without  a  particle  of 
malevolence  or  causticity.  Her  ntrength  of  in- 
tellect "  takes  a  natural  tinge  from  the  flash 
and  bloom  of  her  young  and  prosperous  ex- 
istence, and  from  her  fervent  imagination."* 
If  Portia  is  like  the  orange  tree,  hung  at 
once  with  golden  fruit  and  luxuriant  flowers, 
which  has  expanded  into  bloom  and  fra- 
grance beneath  favoring  skies,  and  has  been 
nnrsed  into  beauty  by  the  sunshine  and  the 
dews  of  heaven,  Isabella  is  like  a  stately  and 
graceful  cedar,  towering  on  some  alpine  cliff, 
unbowed  and  unscathed  amid  the  storm. 
Isabella  combines  natural  grace  and  grandeur 
with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  a  recluse ; 
austerity  of  life  with  gentleness  of  manner ; 
inflexible  moral  principle  with  humility  and 
even  bashfulness  of  deportment;  her  fine 
powers  of  reasoning  are  allied  to  a  natural 
uprightness  and  purity  which  no  sophistry 
can  warp  and  no  allurement  betray.  A 
strong  under-current  of  passion  and  enthusi- 
asm flows  beneath  this  calm  and  saintly  self- 
possession  :  the  impressiveness  of  her  charac- 

*  Idra.  Jameson's  "moral,''  in  the  instaDoe  of  Por- 
tia, if,  that  such  a  woman,  placed  in  this  ase,  would 
find  society  armed  agaiust  her ;  and  inbtfiaa  of  being 
like  Portia,  a  ffracious,  happy,  beloved,  and  loving 
ereature,  woula  be  a  y'lctim,  immoUud  in  fire  to 
ihMt  maJtitodittous  Moloob  tenned  Opimoa, 


ter  is  indeed  created  by  the  observed  capacity 
for  high  feeling  and  generous  indignation, 
veiled  beneath  the  sweet  austere  composure 
of  the  religieuse,  Beatrice,  again,  is  treated 
as  wilful,  not  wayward ;  volatile,  but  not  un- 
feeling ;  exuberant  not  only  in  wit  and  gay- 
ety,  but  in  heart,  and  soul,  and  energy  of 
spirit ;  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  fine  lady  of 
Shakspeare's  time,  but  as  unlike  the  head- 
tQssing,  fan-flirtinfif,  fine  ladies  of  modern 
comedy  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  unlike  one 
of  our  modern  dandies.  Rosalind — superior 
to  Beatrice  as  a  woman,  though  inferior  in 
dramatic  force ;  a  portrait  of  infinitely  more 
delicacy  and  variety,  but  of  less  strength  and 
depth  ;  a  being  playful,  pastoral,  and  pictur- 
esque, breathing  of  ''youth  and  youth *s  sweet 
prime ;"  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet  as  the 
dew-awakened  blossoms,  and  light  as  the 
breeze  that  plays  among  them;  her  volu- 
bility, like  the  bird's  song,  the  outpouring  of 
a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  life,  love, 
and  joy,  and  all  sweet  and  affectionate  im- 
pulses ;  her  mixture  of  playfulness,  sensibility, 
and  naivetif  like  a  delicious  strain  of  music. 

Of  the  characters  of  Passion  and  Imagina- 
tion, comes  Juliet  first.  Love,  in  its  poetical 
aspect,  is  the  union  of  passion  and  imagi- 
nation ;  and  Juliet  is  Love  itself.  It  is  her 
very  being;  the  soul  wiihin  her  soul,  the 
pulse  within  her  heart,  the  life  blood  along 
ner  veins.*  In  her  it  is  exhibited  under 
every  variety  of  aspect  and  every  gradation 
of  feeling  it  could  possibly  assume  in  a  deli- 
cate female  heart.  In  Helena,  there  is 
superadded  to  fervent,  enthusiastic,  self-for- 
getting love,  a  strength  of  character  which  in 
Juliet  is  awanting.  Helena's  love  is  cher- 
ished in  secret,  but  not  self-consuming  in 
silent  languish  men t;  it  is  patient  and  hope- 
ful, strong  in  its  own  intensity,  and  sustained 
by  its  own  fond  faith.     Her  position  in  the 
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play  is  shocking  and  degrading,  and  yet  the 
beauty  of  the  character  is  made  to  triumph 
over  all,  by  its  internal  resources,  and  its 
genuine  truth  and  sweetness.  Perdita  is  the 
union  of  the  pastoral  and  romantic  with  the 
classical  and  poetical,  as  if  a  dryad  of  the 
woods  had  turned  shepherdess — a  creature 
signalized  by  perfect  beauty  and  airy  elegance 
of  demeanor,  by  natural  loftiness  of  spirit  and 
upright  simplicity  or  conscientiousness,  which 

*  Mrs.  Jameeon  warmly  protests  against  likening 
Shakspeare's  Juliet  to  Rouaseao'a  Julie — that  im- 
pettiooated  paradox — that  strange  combination  of 
youth  and  innocence,  philoeonhy  aad  ^d«s\t;r^ 
Bophiatioai  prudery  «si^  ^«\«iXm^«  gTo%«\vt«u«  "^db^ 
does  wail  U>  \>t  awpi  sJU  >ii^  «wft^5«cv»o\\^  wsasaw*^ 
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disdains  all  crooked  and  iodirect  means. 
Viola  is,  perhaps,  a  degree  less  elevated  and 
ideal  than  Peraita,  but  with  a  touch  of  seii- 
timent  more  profound  and  heart  -  stirring. 
Ophelia  !  so  sanctified  in  our  thoughts  by 
the  last  and  worst  of  human  woes,  that  we 
scarcely  dare  to  consider  her  too  deeply  ;  her 
love,  a  secret  which  we  have  stolen  from  her, 
and  which  ought  to  die  upon  our  hearts  as 
upon  her  own ;  a  being  far  too  soft,  too  good, 
too  fair,  to  be  cast  among  the  briers  oi  this 
working- day  world,  and  fall  and  bleed  upon 
the  thorns  of  life ;  a  character  before  which 
eloquence  is  mute — though  Mrs.  Jameson's 
eloquence  finds  for  her  sweet  similitudes  in  a 
stram  of  sad  dulcet  music,  floating  by  us  on 
the  wings  of  night  and  silence,  rather  felt 
than  heard,  and  in  the  exhalation  of  the  violet 
dying  even  upon  the  sense  it  charms,  and  in 
the  snow-flnke  dissolved  in  air  before  it  has 
caught  a  stain  of  earth,  and  in  the  light  surf 
severed  from  the  billow,  which  a  breath  dis- 
perses. So  young,  that  she  is  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  her  own  feelings,  which  are 
prematurely  developed  in  their  full  force 
before  she  has  strength  to  bear  them ;  for 
love  and  grief  together  rend  and  shatter  the 
frail  texture  of  her  existence,  like  the  burn- 
ing fluid  poured  into  a  crystal  vase.  And 
Miranda  —  so  perfectly  unsophisticated,  so 
delicately  refined,  that  she  is  all  but  ethereal ; 
yet  who,  beside  Ariel,  that  creature  of  ele- 
mental light  and  air,  appears  a  palpable 
reality,  a  woman  "breathing  thoughtful 
breath  ;"  a  woman  walking  the  earth  in  her 
mortal  loveliness,  with  a  heart  as  frail-strung, 
as  passion-touched,  as  ever  fluttered  in  a 
female  bosom. 

Hermione  leads  on  the  characters  of  the 
Affections, — queenly  instance  of  the  proverb, 
"Still  waters  run  deep;"  her  deportment,  her 
every  word  breathing  a  majestic  sweetness,  a 
grand  and  gracious  simplicity,  an  easy,  un- 
forced, yet  dignified  self-possession ;  one 
whose  passions  are  not  vehement,  but  in 
whose  settled  mind  the  sources  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  love  or  resentment,  are  like  the 
springs  that  feed  the  mountain  lakes,  impene- 
trable, unfathomable,  and  inexhaustible.  Her 
sweet  child  Perdita,  again,  in  whom  consci- 
entiousness and  firmness  mingle  with  pictu- 
resque delicacy  ;  and  Desdemona,  not  weak, 
with  all  her  timid  flexibility  and  soft  acquies- 
cence ;  and  Imogen,  model  unsurpassable  of 
conjugal  tenderness,  marred  by  nothing  jea- 
lous or  fantastic  in  its  devotion ;  and  lastly, 
Cordelia,  characterized  by  absence  of  all  dis- 
plfijr,  by  sobriety  of  speech  veiling  the  most 
profound  affecUoDS,  by  quiet  steadiness  of 


purpose,  and  shrinking  from  all  display  of 
emotion. 

It  will  enhance  the  veine  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's Shaksperean  criticisms,  to  think  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  other  and  "  distin- 
gui;shed"  authoresses,  were  they  to  under- 
take the  theme.  As  a  Scottish  reviewer  has 
suggested  in  the  instance  of  the  popular  Mrs. 
Ellis,  (in  whom,  however, we  confess  ourselves 
all  but  entirely  unread,)  "  What  could  «A# 
have  said  of  Juliet?  How  would  she  have 
contrived  to  twist  Beatrice  into  a  pattern 
Miss  ?  Perdita !  would  she  have  sent  her  to 
a  boarding-school  ?  or  insisted  on  finUhingt 
according  to  the  Hannah  More  pattern,  the 
divine  Miranda?  Imagine  her  criticism  oo 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  on  Ophelia's  dying  speech 
and  confession,  or  her  revelation  of  the  'Fam- 
ily Secrets'  of  the  *  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor 1'  "  But  even  this  ironical  query  jars  on 
the  ear,  in  a  paper  devoted  to  so  stanch  a 
protester  against  the  faintest  bhow  of  scorn 
or  satire  as  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Apropos  of  her  work  on  Canada,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  said,  "  I  do  not  know  a  writer  whose 
works  breathe  more  of  the  spontaneous — the 
free.  Beauty  and  truth  seem  to  come  to  her 
unsought."*  Of  the  "  Diary  of  an  En- 
nuy^e?'  and  "  Loves  of  the  Poets,"  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  (Ambrose's  improved  edi- 
tion) is  made  to  say,  "  O  Sir,  yon  were  maist 
beautifu'  specimens  o*  eloquant  and  impas- 
sionat  prase  composition  as  ever  drapped 
like  hinny  frae  woman's  lips.  We  maun  has 
Mrs.  Jameson  amang  us — we  maun  indeed."! 
Her  very  numerous  productions  in  the  ser- 
vice and  illustration  of  Art,  we  must  disiniss 
with  a  passing  salutition — her  "  Handbook" 
and  **  Companion"  to  Private  Galleries,  her 
aesthetic  "  Essays,"  "  Early  Italian  Painters/' 
•*  Spanish  School  of  Painters,"  "  Washington 
AUston,"  &c.,  <fec.  In  her  "  Beauties  ofthe 
Court  of  Charles  II.,"  she  has,  says  Chris- 
topher North,  "  naught  extenuated  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  when  speaking  of  the 
frail  and  vicious  ;  and  her  own  clear  spirit 
kindles  over  the  record  of  their  lives,  who, 
in  the  polluted  air  of  that  court,  spite  of  all 
trials  and  temptations,  preserved  without 
flaw  or  stain  the  jewel  of  their  souls,  their 
virtue.J  **  Social  Life  in  Germany"  com- 
prises able  translations  of  the  acted  dramas 
of  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony,  rendered 
with  spirit  and  grace,  and  commented  on 
with  unfailing  tact  and  intelligence. 

The  ''  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art"  series. 
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inolndiDg  *' Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders/' 
is  a  worthy  contribution  to  so  important  a 
theme  by  one  who,  if  she  has  not  much  sym- 
pathy with  modern  imitations  of  mediseval 
arty  can  still  less  sympathize  with  that  '*  nar- 
row puritanical  jealousy  which  holds  the 
monuments  of  a  real  and  earnest  faith  in  con- 
tempt." In  this  6eld  is  finely  displayed  her 
remarkable  critical  prowess ;  her  faculty  of 
genial,  pictorial  exposition  ;  her  enthusiasm, 
which  yet  discrimmates  when  at  summer- 
heat  ;  her  judicial  temperateness,  which  so 
happily  avoids  whatever  is  captious.  Of  the 
BaDJects  composing  this  interesting  series,  we 
select,  for  such  hasty  notice  as  may  be  avail- 
able here,  the  section  devoted  to  **  Legends 
of  the  Madonna." 

One  of  Hawthorne's  pensive  people  is 
made  to  say,  *'  I  have  always  envied  the 
Catholics  their  faith  in  that  sweet,  sacred 
Virgin  Mother,  who  stands  between  them 
and  the  Deity,  intercepting  somewhat  of  his 
awful  splendor,  but  permitting  his  love  to 
stream  upon  the  worshipper  more  intelli- 
gibly to  human  comprehension  through  the 
medium  of  a  woman  s  tenderness."  This  is 
the  sentiment  of  a  much -meditating  man, 
who  declares  he  had  never  found  it  possible 
to  suffer  a  bearded  priest  so  near  his  heart 
and  conscience  as  to  do  him  any  spiritual 
good,  but  who  recognizes  in  woman  the  re- 
ugiouB  feeling  in  a  qtfite  other  aspect,  in  its 
utmost  depth  and  purity,  **  refined  from  that 
gross,  intellectual  alloy  with  which  every 
masculine  theologist — save  only  One,  who 
merely  veiled  himself  in  mortal  and  mascu- 
line shape,  but  was,  in  truth,  divine — has 
been  prone  to  mingle  it."  A  writer  who  had 
composed  such  a  work  as  the  *'  Character- 
btics  of  Woman,"  and  such  another  as  ''  Sa- 
cred and  Legendary  Art,"  was  right  aptly 
qualified  to  undertake  such  a  third  as  "  Le- 
gends of  the  Madonna." 

'*  I  could  never,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
"hear  the  Ave-Mary  bell  without  an  eleva- 
tion,* or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because 
they  erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err 
•in  all — that  is,  in  silence,  and  dumb  con- 
tempt. Whilst,  therefore,  they  directed  their 
devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  God," — a 
practice  worthy  of  the  devout  philosopher 
(for  such  was  the  author  of  "Relfgio  Medici") 
who,  staunch  Protestant  as  he  was,  could 
dispense  with  his  bat  at  the  sight  of  a  cross 
or  crucifix,  and  weep  abundantly  at  a  solemn 
procession,  while  his  ''consorts,  blind  with 
opposition  and  prejudice,  fell  into  an  excess 

^8ame  MBS.  rmd  OrmUon. 


of  scorn  and  laughter."*  In  such  a  matter, 
antipodean  as  we  are  to  Rome,  we  would 
rather  err  with  Sir  Thomas,  (not  the  sort  of 
man  to  fall  in  with  "vulgar  errors/')  than  be 
in  rigid  right  (without  curve  or  flexibility  in 
its  Protestant  spine)  with  the  over- righte- 
ous. Wordsworth,  too,  we  can  quote  on  the 
same  side : 

*•  Yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unforgiven,  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee, 
or  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene."! 

Even  so  extreme  a  dissentient  from  aught 
that  is  Romibh  in  faith  or  practice  as  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fox,  the  free- thinking  member  for  Old- 
ham, has  emphatically  pronounced  the  very 
worship  of  the  Madonna  to  be  *•*  this  least 
objectionable  of  all  idolatries,"  the  "  most 
lovely,  and,  in  its  tendencies,  most  useful  of 
all  superstitions."^  Now,  Mrs.  Jameson  is 
no  rash  zealot  in  any  thing  she  handles,  criti- 
cal, theological,  or  sesthetical.  Be  it  true  or 
not,  that  the  way  to  Rome  is  through  Qe- 
neva,  she,  at  least,  abides  at  a  salubrious  dis- 
tance from  both.  So  far  is  she  from  blindly 
venerating  every  phase  of  Madonna  art,  that 
she  sees  fit  to  ask  for  the  generous  construc- 
tion of  those  to  whom  every  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  sacred  ;  alleging  that,  in  her  inves- 
tigations, she  had  to  ascend  most  perilous 
heights,  and  to  dive  into  terribly  obscure 
depths ;  and  that  although  not  for  worlds 
would  she  be  guilty  of  a  scoffing  allusion  to 
any  belief,  or  any  object  hallowed  by  sincere 
and  earnest  hearts,  yet  was  it  not  possible  for 
her  to  write  in  a  tone  of  acquiescence,  where 
her  feeling  and  opinion  were  shocked.  On 
the  other  hand,  sne  stands  up  womanfully 
for  what  there  is  of  elevating  and  refining 
influence,  or  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical 
value  in  Madonna  portraiture.  She  holds 
that  if,  in  the  old  times,  it  was  a  species  of 
idolatry  to  regard  these  beautiful  representa- 
tions as  endued  with  a  specific  sanctity  and 
power ;  so,  in  these  days,  it  is  a  sort  of  athe- 
ism to  look  upon  them  reckless  of  their  sig- 
nificance, regardless  of  the  influences  through 
which  they  were  produced,  without  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  mind  which  called 
them  into  being,  without  reference  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  artist  in  his  own  creation.  She 
acknowledges  that  the  Madonna  and  Child 
is  a  subject  so  consecrated  by  its  antiquity, 

*  Beligio  Medici,  i.  §  8. . 
See  Cot,  li  lou  ii^  \«i\o\»  ol  ^wx  «^^^^^ 
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80  hallowed  by  its  profound  import,,  so  en- 
deared by  its  associations  with  the  softest 
and  deepest  of  our  human  sympathies,  that 
the  mind  has  never  wearied  of  its  repetition, 
nor  the  eye  become  satiated  with  its  beauty. 
Those,  she  affirms,  who  refuse  to  give  it  the 
honor  due  to  a  reh'gious  representation,  yet 
regard  it  with  a  tender,  half- unwilling  hom- 
age ;  and  when  the  gloriBed  type  of  what  is 
purest,  loftiest,  holiest  in  womanhood,  stands 
before  us,  arrayed  in  all  the  majesty  and 
beauty  that  accomplished  art,  inspired  by 
faith  and  love,  could  lend  her,  and  bearing 
her  divine  Son,  rather  enthroned  than  sus- 
tained on  her  maternal  bosom,  *'  we  look,  and 
the  heart  is  in  heaven !"  and  it  is  difficult,  very 
difficult,  to  refrain  from  an  Ora  pro  Nobis, 

And  where,  amid  the  varieties  and  suc- 
cessive presentments  of  art,  does  she  find 
the  **'  highest,  holiest  impersonation"  of  this 
glorious  type  of  womanhood  ?  She  reviews 
ihe  separate  schools,  and  points  out  their 
distinctive  features :  the  stern,  awful  quiet- 
ude of  the  old  Mosaics ;  the  hard  lifelessness 
of  the  degenerate  Greek ;  the  pensive  senti- 
ment of  the  Siena,  and  statel}^  elegance  of 
the  Florentine  Madonnas;  the  intellectual 
Milanese,  with  their  large  foreheads  and 
thoughtful  eyes ;  the  tender,  refined  mysti- 
cism of  the  tjmbrian ;  the  sumptuous  loveli- 
ness of  the  Venetian ;  the  quaint  characteristic 
simplicity  of  the  early  German ;  the  intense 
lifelike  feeling  of  the  Spanish ;  the  prosaic, 
portrait-like  nature  of  the  Flemish  schools ; 
and  so  on.  The  realization  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's ideal  she  finds  not  in  the  mere  woman, 
nor  yet  in  the  mere  idol ;  not  in  "  those  love- 
ly creations  which   awaken   a  sympathetic 

.  throb  of  tenderness ;  nor  in  those  stern, 
motionless  types,  which  embody  a  dogma  ; 
not  in  the  classic  features  of  marble  god- 
desses, borrowed  as  models ;  nor  in  the 
painted  images  which  stare  upon  us  from 
tawdry  altars  in  daxen  wigs  and  embroidered 
petticoats."  For  any  thing  of  the  latter 
class  she  has  a  proper  ultimatum  of  con- 
tempt, artistic  and  religious  both.  Nor  is 
she  very  tolerant  of  that  seventeenth  century 
school,  from  whose  studies  every  trace  of  the 
mystical  and  solemn  conception  of  antiquity 
gradually  disappeared,  till  for  the  majestic 
ideal  of  womanhood  was  substituted  merely 
inane  prettiness,  or  rustic,  or  even  meretri- 
cious grace,  the  borrowed  charms  of  some 
earthly  exemplar ;  and  thus,  in  depicting  the 
"Mourning  Mother,"  the  sentiment  of  beau- 
ty was  allowed  to  predominate  over  that  of 
Ihe  mother's  agony:   "and  I  have  seen," 

^he  says,  *'$be  sublime  It&ter  Dolorosa  trans- 


formed into  a  merely  beautiful  and  youthful 
maiden,  with  such  an  air  of  sentoental 
grief  as  might  serve  for  the  loss  of  a  spar- 
row." Once,  then,  and  once  only,  has  Mrs. 
Jameson  seen  realissed  her  own  ideal — ^in 
Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto — in  which 
she  recognizes  the  transfigured  woman,  at 
once  completely  human  and  divine,  an  ab- 
straction of  power,  purity,  and  love,  poiaed 
on  the  empurpled  air,  and  requiring  no  other 
support ;  looking  out,  with  her  melancholy, 
loving  mouth,  her  slightly  dilated,  sibylline 
eyes,  quite  through  the  universe,  to  the  end 
and  consummation  of  all  things — sad,  as  if 
she  beheld  afar  ofif  the  visionary  sword  thai 
was  to  reach  her  heart  through  Him,  now 
resting  as  enthroned  on  that  heart ;  yet  al- 
ready exalted  through  the  homage  of  the 
redeemed  generations  who  were  to  salute 
her  as  blessed.*  But  it  is  refreshiufir  to  fol- 
low Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  genial  criticism  of 
other  painters,  at  once  enthusiastic  and  dis- 
criminating ;  and  indeed  she  purposely  sets 
aside,  in  a  great  measure,  individual  prefer- 
ences, and  all  predilections  for  particular 
schooli  and  particular  periods  of  art.  A  few 
pointed  words  serve  to  hint  her  estimate  of 
the  several  examples  under  review :  the  dig- 
nified severity  of  the  Virgins  of  Botticeui, 
Lorenzo  di  Credits  chaste  simplicity,  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo'sf  noble  tenderness ;  the  impos- 
ing majesty  of  the  tme  Caracci  style ;  the 
Asiatic  magnificence  of  Paul  Veronese ;  Ti* 
tian*s  truth  to  nature  combined  with  Elysian 
grace,  and  the  natural  afifectionate  sentiments 
pervading  the  Venetian  school ;  the  soft,  yet 
joyful  maternal  feeling  portrayed  so  well  by 
Correg^io ;  Albert  Durer's  homely  domesti- 
city and  fertile  fancy ;  the  sumptuous  and 
picturesque  treatment  of  ''  that  rare  and  fas- 
cinating artist,"  Giorgione ;  Guido's  grand 
but  mannered  style ;  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  Bellini,  whose  every  Madonna  is  "  pen- 
sive, sedate,  and  sweet ;"  the  homely,  vigor- 
ous truth  and  consummate  delicacy  in  detail 
of  Holbein's  happiest  efforts ;  Murillo,  par 
excellence  the  painter  of  the  Conception,  and 
embodying  spotless  grace,  ethereal  refine- 
ment, benignity,  repose,  *'  the  very  apotheo- 
sis of  womanhood ;"  Michael  Angelo,  so 
good,  so  religious,  yet  deficient  in  humility 

*  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  44. 

f  All  of  these  three  Florentine  arUsts  were  the 
diaciples  and  admirers  of  Savonarola,  who  diBtin- 
gaiflhed  himself  inter  eUia  perietUota  bv  thundering 
against  the  offensive  adornments  of  the  Madonna^ 
aa  enoooraged  by  the  Medici  family.  An  interest- 
ing passage  In  Mm  Jameson's  Introdaetion  relates 
to  thia  prooedore  of  Savonarola,  and  his  infloenes 
<  ouiba  fgc«i!UiX'E\!(>t«&\xii<^u!^aitet)l  bia  time. 
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and  sy  mpathy » semi-paffaD  in  some  of  his  scat- 
tered imaginations,  and  sometimes  most  un- 
christian m  his  conception  of  Christ ;  and 
Rabens,  with  his  scenic  effect  and  dramatic 
movement,  his  portraiture  of  coarse,  hearty 
life  and  domestic  affectionate  expression, 
and  his  occasionally  daring  bad  taste.  An 
edifying  chapter  might  \^  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  **  bad  taste"  in  the  history  of 
Madonna  Art,  a  few  illustrations  of  which 
Mrs.  Jameson  alludes  to ;  Caravaggio's 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  for  instance,  pronounced 
wonderful  for  its  intense  natural  expression, 
and  in  the  same  degree  grotesque  from  its 
Impropriety  ;*  Andrea  del  Sarto*s  habit  of 
depicting  the  features  of  his  handsome,  but 
vulgar  and  infamous  wife,  (Lucrezia,)  in 
every  Madonna  he  painted ;  and  indeed  the 
introduction  at  all  of  hbtorical  personages 
into  devotional  subjects,  especially  when  the 
models  were  notoriously  worthless.!  More 
amusing  are  sach  conceits  as  the  introduc<> 
lion  of  the  court-dwarf  and  the  court-fool  in 
the  train  of  the  adoring  Magi,  themselves 
1>ooted  and  spurred ;  the  swollen- cheeked 
iMgpiper  in  Caracci's  Nativity;    St.  John 


*  Mrs.  Jameson  quotes,  without  demur,  the  say- 
ing that  *«  Caravaggio  always  painted  like  a  ruffian 
"baeaoae  he  wu  a  ruffian.'' 

f  As  in  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  where 
Giolia  Famese  appears  in  the  character  of  the  Ma- 
donna, and  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  kneels  at 
Wr  feet  as  a  votary. 


carrying  two  puppies  in  the  lappets  of  his 
coat,  and  the  dog  leaping  up  to  him,  (in 
Salimbeni's  Holy  Family;)  the  maliciously 
significant  presence  of  a  cat  and  a  dog  in  the 
very  fore-front  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  by 
Luini;  the  Spanish  fancy  for  seating  the 
Virgin  under  a  tree,  in  guise  of  an  Arcadian 
pastorella,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  crook 
in  her  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  feeding  her 
flock  with  the  mystical  roses,  &c.  The  va- 
garies of  symbolisfn  in  certain  stages  of  the 
art  are  (]|^uite  infinite  and  nondescript. 

If  this  graceful,  tasteful  book  exhausts 
not  the  subiect  it  illustrates,  'tis  because  the 
subject  is  simply  inexhaustible.  As.  indeed, 
Raphael  saw  and  said.  For.  when  his  friend. 
Marc  Antonio,  discovered  him  (we  give  Mr. 
Curtis's*  version  of  the  story)  engaged 
upon  the  Sbtine  picture,  and  exclaimed, 
**Co8peUo/  another  Madonna?"  Raphael 
gravely  answered,  "Amico  mio,  were  all 
artists  to  paint  her  portrait  for  ever,  they 
could  never  exhaust  her  beauty."  And  on 
Raphael's  principte  the  practice  of  art  in 
Christendom  has  been  founded. 

By  the  time  this  paper  is  in  print,  the 
concluding  volume  of  this  ^*  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary" series  will  probably  be  before  the 
public.  To  it,  as  to  aught  besides  from  the 
same  authority,  we  look  with  unsated  appe- 
tite.   

*  See  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  **  Wanderer 
in  Syria.'* 


■♦«" 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    .ROYAL    SOCIETY* 


Thx  earliest  and  the  most  interesting  of  | 
the   literary  and    scientific    institutions   of 
Oreat  Britain  was     the   Royal  Society  of 
London ;  and  we   are   persuaded  that  our 
readers  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  in- 

•A  HUtory  of  tht  Roval  Boeiity,  y>Uh  Memoir 9  of 
tkt  Preiidenti,  compiled  from  AutherUie  DoewnenU, 
By  CiiARLis  RicHAan  Wkld,  Esq.,  Barrister«t- 
Law,  Aanttant-Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the 
Bojal  Society.  2  vole.  Sva  [The  reader  will  be 
fli  no  ]o«  to  discover  in  thia  imtmctive  article,  the 
sndita  pan  of  Sir  David  Bnwsteri^ED.] 


struction  from  a  brief  and  popular  account 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  kbors  of  that  dis- 
tinffuished  body.  During  the  two  centuries 
which  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  several  histories  of 
its  origin  and  proceedings  have  been  given  to 
the  world  ;  but  the  most  important  of  these 
give  us  very  little  information  respecting  the 
civil  history  and  general  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  contain  chiefly  an  account  of 
ita  scientific  proceedings,  with  analyses  of 
the  moat  important  papers  published  ia  iu 
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Transactions.  A  new  and  complete  history 
of  the  Rojal  Society  was  therefore  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature,  and  it  has  been  ad- 
mirably supplied  by  the  two  volumes  now 
before  us,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Weld,  who 
by  his  learning  and  talents,  as  well  as  by  his 
position  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
the  custodier  of  its  archives,  was  peculiarly 
quali6ed  for  so  important  an  undertaking. 
By  a  diligent  examination  of  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Society,— rite  Journals,  Re- 
poi*t8,  and  Council  Books,  comprising  some 
hundreds  of  volumes,  with  several  thousand 
letters; — by  perusing  various  documents, 
once  the  property  of  the  Society,  but  now 
in  the  National  Library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  by  searching  for  others  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  the  Archives  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  and  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary in  Oxford,  he  has  collected  much 
valuable  matter,  hitherto  unknown,  and  has 
produced  a  truly  popular  work,  which,  while 
It  possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the  man  of 
science,  may  be  perused  ^ith  pleasure  and 
instruction  by  every  class  of  readers.  Its 
accomplished  author  has,  with  too  much 
modesty,  presented  it  to  the  public  ^'  as  a 
contribution  towards  some  future  philoso- 
phical history  of  the  Society,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  another  pen  than  mine,  shall  at 
once  embrace  the  entire  subject;"  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  no  other  pen  is  wanted, 
and  no  future  history  required.  The  dis- 
coveries which,  from  the  time  of  Newton  to 
that  of  Davy  and  Young,  the  Boyal  Society 
ushered  into  the  world,  have  been  merged  in 
the  general  history  of  science ;  and  the  lives 
of  her  most  distinguished  members,  unfor- 
tunately onditted  from  its  Transactions,  have 
been  written  in  separate  biographies,  or  in  a 
foreign  language,  by  the  eloquent  secretaries 
of  the  academies  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated. The  Royal  Society,  therefore,  re- 
quires no  future  historian  but  one,  and  that 
one  we  trust  will  be  Mr.  Weld,  who  shall 
continue  the  history  of  its  proceedings  from 
the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  1830, 
where  it  now  terminates,  to  that  desirable 
epoch  when  the  Royal  Society,  and  all  the 
societies  which  sprang  from  it,  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  a  Royal  Institute,  liberally 
endowed  by  the  State, — embodying  the  most 
distinguished  individuals,  and,  by  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  scienti6c  work  required 
by  the  nation,  returning  to  it  an  usurious  in- 
terest upon  its  annual  expenditure. 

Influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  Lord 

BaeoD,  various  attempts  were  made  in  Eng- 

Jand  to  found  iaatitutionB  for  the  advance- 


ment of  literature  and  science.  The  Sodety 
of  Antiquaries,  founded  by  Archbishop  Par- 
ker in  1672,  and  of  whicn  the  present  An- 
tiquarian Society  may  be  considered  aa  the 
descendant,  kept  alive  the  love  of  antiqua- 
rian literature  till  the  year  1604,  when,  from 
causes  which  are  not  known,  it  was  dissolved 
by  James  I. 

Without  noticing  the  scheme  of  a  Rojal 
Academy  started  by  Edmund  Bolton  in 
1616,  for  the  education  of  the  young  no- 
bility, and  the  other  aristocratical  inatitution 
called  the  Museum  MinervcB^  projected  m 
1635,  and  consisting  of  six  professors  for 
teaching  those  who  could  bring  ^  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  arms  and  gentry,"  we  shall  pro* 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  those  aami- 
rable  establishments  which  sprang  up  in  the 
17th  century  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
The  earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  these 
institutions  was  the  Academy  del  Oimento, 
which  was  established  in  Florence  on  the 
19th  June,  1657,  by  the  celebrated  geometer 
and  pupil  of  Galileo,  M.  Viviani,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
II.  and  his  brother  Leopold.  The  Academy, 
of  which  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  to  inves- 
tigate truth  by  experiment  alone,  held  its 
meetings  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  Leopold  be- 
came a  Cardinal  in  1667,  and  continued  to 
reside  at  Florence.  During  the  ten  years, 
however,  of  its  existence,  many  interesting 
researches  were  made  by  its  members,  the 
most  illustrious  of  whom  were  Castellio  and 
Torricelli,  the  disciples  of  Galileo;  and 
though  its  activity  ceased  with  the  retire- 
ment of  its  patron,  it  left,  in  a  volume  of  its 
reports,  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  industry 
of  its  members,  and  held  out  to  future  in- 
stitutions the  prospect  of  a  more  successful 
and  lengthened  career. 

Although  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
was  not  properly  established  till  the  year 
1660,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  de- 
rived its  origin  from  previous  societies  of 
learned  men,  who  met  together  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  dififerent  subjects  in  science  and 
the  arts.  About  the  year  1665, .when  the 
academical  studies  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
Mr.  Theodore  Haak,  a  German  resident  in 
London,  suggested  the  weekly  meeting  of  a 
number  of  persons  *^  inquisitive  into  natural 
philosophy,'  to  "  discourse  and  consider  of 
physics,  anatomy,  geometry,  astronomy, 
navigation,  statics,  magnetics,  chymics,  me- 
chamcSy  and  natural  experiments ;  with  the 
\  stale  cl  4uMi&  %\i\3^«!^  «A  Ui^KL  cultivated  at 
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home  and  abroad."  Besides  Mr.  Haak,  the 
Society  consisted  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wal- 
lis.  Dr.  Wilkios,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr. 
Goddard,  Dr.  Eot,  Dr.  Glisson,  Dr.  Merret, 
Mr.  Samuel  Forster,  and  many  others.  The 
meeitngs  were  sometimes  held  at  Dr.  God- 
dard's  lodging  in  Wood  street,  where  he 
kepi  an  operator  for  grinding  lenses,  some- 
times at  the  Bull  Head  tavern  in  Cheapside, 
and  sometimes  at  Gresham  College.  In 
consequence  of  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Wilkins,  and 
Dr.  Goddard  having  removed  to  Oxford  in 
1648  and  1649,  the  Society  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  of  which  continued  to  meet 
in  London,  while  the  other  held  its  sittings 
at  Oxford,  numbering  among  its  members 
Dr.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Bathurst, 
President  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.,  afterwards 
Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Willis,  and  several 
others.  They  met  6rst  at  Dr.  Petty 's  lodg- 
ings, in  an  apothecary's  house,  for  the  con- 
venience of  mspecting  drugs ;  and  after  his 
removal  to  Ireland,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr. 
Wilkins;  and  after  his  removal  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  lodgings  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  who  then  resided 
at  Oxford.  The  Oxford  Society,  which  was 
regularly  organized  in  October,  1651,  con- 
tinued its  meetings  till  the  year  1690,  when 
they  terminated.  The  branch  of  the  Society 
which  met  in  London,  and  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Invisible  College,  or,  as 
they  termed  Ithemselves,  the  Philosophical 
College,  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  till 
the  year  1658,  when  Gresham  College  was 
made  a  quarter  for  soldiers. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  the 
meetings   of  the   Philosophical  Society   at 
Gresham  College,  and   the  distractions  of 
civil  war,  the  friends  of  science  did  not  cease 
to  devise  plans  for  its  cultivation  and  ad- 
vancement.    In  a  letter  to  Robert  Boyle, 
dated  September  3,  1650,  Evelyn  suggested 
the    plan    of    "a  philosophico-matnematic 
College  for  the   promotion  of  experimental 
knowledge."     He  proposed  to  purchase  30 
Or  40  acres  of  ground,  not  above  25  miles 
from  London,  on  which  should  be  erected  a 
house,  a  chapel,  and  other  buildings  for  the 
accommodation    of    nine   persons.      Evelyn 
offered  to  be  one  of  the  founders,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  pavilion,  and  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  with  goods  and  movables  to  the 
extent  of  £500,  he  and  his  wife  "  taking  up 
two  apartments,  as  they  were  to  be  decently 
asunder."  This  scheme,  as  might  have  been 
cmticipated,  met  with  no  encouragement,  and 
St  does  not  appear  that  Boyle  took  any  other 


steps  in  the  matter  than  to  leare  the  com- 
mumcation  of  Evelyn  among  his  papers. 

About  the  same  time,  Cowley,  the  poet, 
published  an  elaborate  scheme  under  the 
title  of  a  **  Proposition  for  the  Advancement 
of  Experimental  Philosophy.**  The  philoso- 
phical college  which  was  to  be  instituted  for 
this  purpose  was  to  be  situated  within  one, 
two,  or  at  most  three  miles  of  London.  The 
revenue  was  to  be  £4000  a  year,  and  it  was 
to  consist  of  twenty  philosophers  or  profes- 
sors, with  sixteen  young  scholars  as  servants. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  and  officers 
amounting  to  £3285  per  annum,  £715  was 
left  for  keeping  up  the  college  and  grounds. 
Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty  professors  were  to 
be  resident  in  the  college,  and  four  to  travel 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in  order  to 
obtain  information  respecting  **  the  learning, 
and  especially  the  natural  philosophy  of 
those  parts/' 

Although  not  strictly  in  the  order  of  time, 
we  may  mention  here  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
'*  Scheme  for  Establishing  the  Royal  So- 
ciety," to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  for- 
mer article,*  and  in  which  he  proposes  the 
division  of  science  into  five  distinct  branches, 
and  the  appointment  of  four  members  of  the 
Society  to  each  branch,  or  twenty  in  all,  to 
be  paid  by  the  state.f  We  mention  it  at 
present  to  show  that  in  every  scheme  for  a 
philosophical  institution  suggested  either  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society 
or  soon  after  it,  the  libeial  endowment  of  it 
by  the  state  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  its 
success. 

No  sooner  had  the  civil  wars  come  to  an 
end,  than  the  distinsruidhed  individuals  who 
had  met  at  Gresham  College  again  assem- 
bled to  advance  the  interests  of  science.  At 
the  meeting  held  on  the  28th  November, 
1660,  when  Lord  Brouncker,  Mr.  Boyle,  and 
others,  had  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Wren's 
lecture  in  Gresham  College,  they  constituted 
themstilves  into  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  experimental  philosophy.  They  resolved 
to  meet  weekly,  on  Wednesday,  at  three 
o'clock,  to  pay  ten  shillings  in  advance,  and 
one  shilling  weekly,  and  to  prepare  "  a  list 
of  the  names  of  such  persons  as  were  known 
to  those  present  whom  they  judged  willing 
and  fit  to  join  with  them  in  their  design,  and 
who,  if  they  should  desire  it,  might  be  ad- 

*  See  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  281. 

f  lliis  remarkable  paper  inll  be  published  en- 
tire in  Sir  David  Brewster's  "Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
,  Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'' 
now  in  the  pre*. 
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mitted  before  any  otber."  A  catalogue  of 
forty-one  persona  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
we  find  the  well-known  ]^ames  of  Boyle, 
Ward,  Evelyn,  Wallis,  Cowley,  Wren,  and 
Oldenburg. 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  December,  "Sir  Robert  Moray 
brought  in  word  from  the  court  that  the 
King  had  been  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
their  meeting,  and  that  he  did  well  approve 
of  it,  and  would  be  ready  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  it." 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  society 
adopted  certain  rules  for  the  admission  of 
members,  which,  though  not  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence, exist  at  the  present  time.  The 
number  of  members  being  fixed  at  fifty- five, 
it  was  resolved  that  "any  person  of  the 
degree  of  Baron,  or  above,  shall  be  admitted 
without  scrutiny,  and  as  supernumeraries; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  the  public  professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, Physic,  and  Natural  Philosophy  of 
both  Universities,  shall  be  admitted  as  super- 
numeraries, paying  as  others  do  at  their  ad- 
mission, and  also  the  weekly  allowance." 

As  the  College  of  Physicians  was,  by 
these  rules,  connected  with  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  as  a  large  proportion  of  ihe  fel- 
lows of  the  latter  were  physicians,  Mr.  Weld 
has  devoted  a  few  pages  to  an  account  of 
the  college,  and  of  some  of  its  more  distin- 
guished members.  The  science  of  medicine, 
which  had  long  been  in  a  degraded  condi- 
tion, received  a  great  impulse  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  college,  and  the  discover- 
ies of  some  of  its  members.  Linacre,  a 
native  of  Canterbury,  induced  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  to  obtiiin  letters  patent  for  its  establish- 
ment in  1518.  Although  Linacre  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  no  discovery  or  improvement  in 
the  healing  art.  The  arts  both  of  medicine 
and  surgery  made  but  slow  progress  till 
Harvey,  about  the  year  1616  or  1618,  made 
his  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous 
speculations  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont, 
*who  maintained  that  the  different  functions 
of  the  body  were  carried  on  by  spirits  that 
resided  within  the  human  frame.  Among 
the  interesting  incidents  in  the  life  of  this 
great  physician,  there  is  one,  apparently  not 
known  to  Mr.  Weld,  which  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  our  readers. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  a  young  noble- 
man of  the  Montgomery  family  had  an  ab- 
scess in  the  side  of  his  chest,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall    The  wound  healed,  but  an  opening 


was  left  in  his  side  of  such  a  size  that  the 
heart  and  lungs  were  still  viable,  and  eould 
be  handled.  On  the  return  of  the  young 
man  from  his  travels,  the  King  heard  of  the 
circumstance,  and  requested  Dr.  Harvey  to 
examme  his  heart.  The  following  is  Har- 
vey's own  account  of  the  examination :  ^  When 
I  had  paid  my  respects  to  this  young  noble- 
man, and  conveyed  to  him  the  King's  re- 
quest, he  made  no  concealment,  but  exposed 
the  left  side  of  his  breast,  where  I  saw  a  car 
vity  into  which  I  could  introduce  my  fioser 
and  thumb.  Astonished  with  the  noveUy, 
again  and  again  I  explored  the  wound,  and, 
first  marvellmg  at  the  extraordinary  natms 
of  the  case,  I  set  about  the  examination  of 
the  heart.  Taking  it  in  one  hand,  and  pladng 
the  finger  of  the  other  on  the  pulse  of  the 
wrist,  1  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  indeed  the 
heart  which  I  grasped.  I  then  brought  him 
to  the  King,  that  he  might  behold  and  touch 
so  extraordinary  a  thing,  and  that  he  might 
perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  we 
touched  the  outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw  oar 
fingers  in  the  cavity,  this  young  nobleman 
knew  not  that  we  touched  the  heart." 

When  the  Royal  Society,  at  their  meeting 
on  the  12th  December,  1660,  passed  their 
laws  for  the  election  of  members,  they  re- 
solved that  their  meetings  should  be  held  at 
Gresham  College,  "  from  week  to  week  till 
further  orders ;    and  as  this  College  mav  be 
regarded  as  the  ocadle  of  (the  Royal  Socie^, 
where  they  assembled  for  many  years.  Mi* 
Weld  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
its  establibhment  and  extraordinary  dissoln- 
tion.     In  1575  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  left  to 
the  city  of  London  one-half  of  the  building 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  pay  £50  per  annum 
to  each  of  four  readers  of  lectures  on  Di- 
vinity, Astronomy,  Music,  and  Geometry,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  the  "  Commonalty  of  the 
Mystery  of  the  Mercers  in  London  to  pay 
£50  yearly  to  the  three  readers  of  lectures 
on  Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoiic."    This  liberal 
endowment  of  a  college  was  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Anne  Gresham  in  1596,  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  competent  persons,  which  gave  "  great 
delight  to  many,  both  learned  and  lovers  of 
learning."     The  professors  occupied  commo- 
dious  and   comfortable    apartments  in   Sir 
Thomas   Gresham's    mansion- bouse,   which 
stood  in  Bishopsgate  street,;and  which  con- 
tained many  spacious  apartments,  in  one  of 
the  largest  of  which  the  Royal  Society  met 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day  for  their  annual  elec- 
tions. 
\     "WViea  \Xvft  \^tQ\3aid.  'm  iVd^  di^  bSBud  greatly 
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nereased  in  valae,  the  two  corporations  were 
acre  anxious  to  let  the  ground  on  building- 
enes  than  to  maintain  the  literary  character 
t  the  institution.  In  1710  "  the  lectures 
ltd  become  an  empty  name/'  and  ihe  Col- 
ege  had  therefore  fallen  into  contempt.  Pe- 
iuons  were  sent  to  Parliament  for  leave  to 
leairoy  the  building :  but  though  they  were 
ejected  by  the  Governments  of  William  III. 
nd  George  I^  yet  in  1767,  in  the  reign  of 
}60.  III.,  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  tbe 
lestruetion  of  the  building,  but  at  the  same 
ame  empowering  the  trustees  to  provide 
[iroper  places  in  which  the  seven  professors 
night  read  their  lectures.  The  sum  received 
!br  the  spacious  buildings  of  the  College,  and 
ill  the  land  which  surrounded  them,  was 
oaly  £500 ;  and  the  noble  building  of  Gres- 
ham  College,  the  original  home  of  the  Royal 
Bociety,  was  replaced  by  an  excise  office! 
But^  as  Professor  Taylor  in  his  inaugural  lec- 
ture remarks,  "this  was  not  all;  not  only 
vara  the  citizens  of  London  deprived  of  their 
College,  with  the  spacious  lecture-hall  in 
rhich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  a8>emble, 
)at  another  part  of  the  Act  compelled  the 
mateea  and  guardians  of  this  property  to 
lay  £1800  for  and  towards  the  expeubC  of 

mlling  down  the   same A 

lanaaction,"  adds  the  Professor,  "'  which  has 
ID  parallel  in  any  civilized  country."  ''  Thus," 
le  continues,  ''was  this  venerable  seat  of 
damming  and  science,  founded  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  citizens,  and  hallowed  by  a 
thousand  intetesting  associations, — the  man- 
noo  in  which  successive  monarchs  had  been 
entaitained, — in  which  princes  had  lodged 
and  banqueted, — which  when  London  lay  in 
ashes  had  aflforded  shelter  and  refuge  to  its 
citixens, — a  residence  to  its  chief  magistrate, 
— an  Exchange  for  its  merchants, — and  a 
home  to  the  houseless ;  thus  was  the  hall 
m  which  Barrow,  Briggs,  Ball,  and  Wren  had 
leetured ;  and  the  rooms  where  Newton,  Locke, 
Petty,  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Evelyn  associated 
for  tbe  advancement  of  science, — razed  to 
iba  ground." 

Having  obtained  commodious  apartments 
in  that  noble  building  whose  demolition  we 
have  been  deploring,  the  Royal  Society  set 
themselves  diligently  to  the  task  of  exploring 
tbe  arcana  of  the  natural  world  by  the  col- 
lection of  facts  and  the  performance  of  ex- 
periments. New  facts  in  science,  and  new 
wonders  in  the  material  world,  rewarded 
tlieir  diligence,  and  as  the  tide  of  positive 
knowledge  swept  over  England,  and  subse- 
quently over  Europe,  the  errors  and  super- 
Mitiona  of  preceding  centuries  gradually  dis- 


appeared.   The  superstitions  which  at  this 
time  deeded  England,  were  of  the  most 
extraordmary  kind.     Even  Bacon  beheved  in 
the  existence  of  witches  and  enchanters,  as 
the  agents  of  the  Devil.     James  Vl.  com- 
plained of  the  number  of  witches  that  infested 
the  country,  and  maintained  tbe  necessity  of 
severely  punishing  them.     During  the  civil 
wars,  no  fewer  than  eighty  persons  were  exe- 
cuted in  Suffolk  for  witchcraft ;  and  in  1649, 
fourteen  men  and  women  were  burned  for 
witchcraft  in  a  little  village   near  Berwick, 
where  the  entire  population  consisted  only 
of  fourteen  families.     It  is  stated  by  liutch- 
inson  that  there  were  but  two  witches  exe- 
cuted in  England  after  the  Royal   Society 
published  their  Transactions ;  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  tended 
greatly  to   destroy  the   belief  in  witchcraft 
and   superstition  generally.     The  belief  in 
sympathetic  cures  was  another  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  day  which  the  prevalence  of 
experiment  and  science  could  not  fail  to  dis- 
pel.    Bacon  was  not  only  a  believer  in  such 
cures,  but  had  himself  experienced  the  bene- 
fit of  them.     '*  The  taking  away  of  warts," 
says  he,  "  by  rubbing  them  with  somewhat 
that  afterwards  is  put  to  waste  and  con- 
sumed, is  a  common  experiment ;  and  I  do 
apprehend  it  the  rather  because  of  mine  own 
experience.     I   had   from   my  childhood  a 
wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers;  afterwards, 
when  1  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being 
then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon   both    my 
hands  a  number  of  warts  (at  least  a  hundred  ) 
in  a  month's  space.     The  English  Ambassa- 
dor's lady,  who  was  a  woman  Tar  from  super- 
stition, told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me 
away  with  my  warts ;  whereupon  she  got  a 
piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed 
the  warts   all  over  with  the  fat  side,  and 
amongst  the  rest  that  wart  which  I  had  had 
from   my  childhood;    then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun, 
upon  a  part  of  the  chamber  window  which 
was  to  the  south.     The  success  was,  that 
within  five  weeks'  space,  all  the  warts  went 
quite  away,  and  that  wart  which  I  had  so 
long  endured  for  company.     But  at  the  rest 
I  did  little  marvel,  because  they  came  in  a 
short  time,  and   might  go  away  in  a  short 
time  again;    but  the  going  away  of  that 
which  bad  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick  with 
me.     They  say  the  like  is  done  with  a  green 
elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the  stick  to  rot 
in  muck!" 

Another  of  the  absurd  superstitions  of 
the  seyenteenlh  oenXus^  n^a^  ^^  \)^\^^  >^^ 
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scrofula,  the  king's  evil,  could  be  cured  by 
the  royal  touch — a  belief  which  prevailed 
from  a  very  early  period  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  touched 
by  her  Majesty  in  1712.  Collier  tells  us 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first 
sovereign  that  cured  this  disease,  and  that 
the  power  '*  descended  as  a  hereditary  mira- 
cle upon  all  his  successors."  *'  To  dispute 
the  matter  of  fact,"  adds  this  ecclesiastical 
historian,  '*  is  to  go  to  the  excess  of  scepti- 
cism, to  deny  our  senses,  and  to  be  incredulous 
even  to  tidiculousness."  Evelyn*  has  pre- 
served a  very  interesting  account  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  royal  touch,  whea  Charles  II. 
applied  it  on  the  6th  July,  1660:  ''His 
Majesty  sitting  under  his  state  in  the  banquet- 
ing-house,  the  surgeons  cause  the  sick  to  be 
brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where,  they 
kneeling,  the  king  strokes  their  faces  or 
cheeks  with  both  his  hands  at  once,  at  which 
instant  a  chaplain  in  his  formalities  says, 
'  He  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  he  healed 
them.'  This  is  said  to  every  one  in  particular. 
When  they  have  been  all  touched,  they  come 
up  again  in  the  same  order,  and  the  other  chap- 
Iain  kneeling,  and  having  angel  gold  [pieces 
of  money  having  the  figure  of  an  angel] 
strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arm,  delivers 
them  one  by  one  to  his  Majesty,  who  puts 
them  about  the  necks  of  the  touched  as  they 
pass,  whilst  the  first  chaplain  repeats,  '  That 
is  the  true  light  who  came  into  the  world.' 
Then  follows  an  epistle  (as  at  first  a  gospel) 
with  the  Liturgy,  prayers  for  the  sick,  with 
some  alteration ;  lastly,  the  blessing ;  then 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer,  and 
towel,  for  his  Majesty  to  wash." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  disgust  this 
account  of  the  process  of  the  royal  touch. 
We«  itay  admire  the  condescension  of  the 
king,  and  excuse  the  folly  of  his  patients,  in 
trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  the  physical  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  addition  of  a  religious  ser- 
vice, and  the  presumption  of  the  priests  that 
performed  it,  were  an  insult  to  religious 
truth  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  That  the 
public  did  not  attach  any  value  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  priest,  or  to  the  sacred  mum- 
meries which  he  practised,  is  proved  by  a 
more  summary  form  of  the  royal  process, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Aubrey  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies. A  person  of  the  name  of  Arise 
Evans,  ''who  had  a  fungous  nose,  said  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  the  king's  hand  would 
cure  him ;  and  at  the  first  coming  of  King 

*  JXary,  vol  i  p.  812. 


Charles  II.  in  St  James's  Park,  he  kissed  the 
king's  hand,  and  rubbed  his  nose  with  it» 
which  disturbed  the  king,  but  cured  him.** 

Although  the  royal  physician  had  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  faculty  of  curing  fun- 
gous noses  and  analogous  complaints,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  monopoly «  Yaleii- 
tine  Greatrix,  the  Stroker,  possessed  the 
power  of  curing  the  evil  even  when  the  king 
failed.  Robert  Boyle  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  Greatrix's  touch,  and  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Flamsteed  not  only  believed  that 
the  healing  power  of  Greatriz  ''  was  a  gift 
given  him  by  God,"  but  he  himself  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  to  Ireland,  in  1663,  when 
only  nineteen  years  old,  to  be  cured  of  severe 
pain!)  in  his  knees  and  joints,  with  which  he 
had  been  afflicted.  Flamsteed's  account  of 
his  journey  from  Derby  to  Cappoquin,  in 
Ireland,  where  Grentrtx  lived,  is  exceedingly 
interesting :  he  describes  Greatrix  as  havmg 
"  a  kind  of  majestical  yet  affable  presence,  a 
lusty  body,  and  a  composed  carriage."  He 
was  at  first  touched  on  his  legs,  but  found 
not  his  disease  to  stir.  Next  day  he  was 
stroked  by  him  all  over  his  body,  **  but  found 
Rs  yet  no  amends  in  any  thing  but  what  I  had 
before  I  came  to  Cappoquin."  Flamsteed, 
however,  "saw  him  touch  several,  some 
whereof  were  nearly  cured,  others  on  th^ 
mending  hand,  and  some  on  whom  his 
strokes  had  no  effect, — of  whom  [he  adds] 
I  might  have  said  more,  but  that  he  hatn 
been  since  in  England,  and,  so  both  his  per- 
son, cures,  and  carriage,  are  well  enough 
known  among  uf.  And  though  some  seem 
to  asperse  him  each  way,  for  my  part  I  think 
his  gift  was  of  God  ;  and  for  the  cause  of 
his  cures  I  dare  fully  acquiesce  with  what 
Dr.  Stubbs  hath  written  of  him.  For  though 
I  am  an  eye  witness  of  several  of  his  cures, 
jet  am  not  able  to  remember  or  write  them 
out  Hs  I  saw  them."* 

Mr.  Weld  has  found,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  from  Greatrix,  who  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  undertake  curing  by  touch : 
"  I  was  moved  by  an  impulj^e  which,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  always  dictated  :  I  have  given 
thee  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's  eviL  At 
first,  I  wondered  within  myself  what  the 
meaning  thereof  should  be,  and  was  silent; 
at  length,  I  told  my  wife  thereof,  and  that  I 
had  no  quiet  within  myself  for  this  impulse, 

-  ■!     ■  ■!  ■■  ■  ■  I-  ■■■■■»■■,  I  I— ^PMi* 

*  An  Aooount  of  the  Rev.  John  Flamsteed,  Afli 
By  Francia  Bally,  Esq.  Autobiography,  p.  16. 
Qreatriz  refused  to  take  money  from  Flamsteed,  not 
even  for  his  horse's  grass. 
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and  that  I  did  verilj  belieye  that  God  had 
meo  me  the  power  of  curing  the  evil. 
She  little  regarded  what  I  said,  telling  me 
only  I  had  conceived  a  rich  fancy.  Soon 
after,  such  was  the  providence  of  God,  one 
William  Maher,  of  the  parish  of  Lismore, 
brought  his  son,  that  had  the  evil  in  several 
places  yery  grievous,  and  desired  to  know  if 
I  would  cure  him.  Whereupon,  I  went  to 
my  wife  and  told  her  she  should  now  see 
whether  my  belief  were  a  fancy  or  no; 
whereupon  I  put  my  hands  on  young  Maher, 
desiriDg  the  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  his 
mercies'  sake ;  whereupon,  the  evil,  which 
was  as  hard  as  possible  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  be,  dissolved  and  rotted  within  forty-four 
hoars,  run  and  healed,  and  so,  through  God's 
nercy,  continues  to  this  day." 

Such    were  a  few  of   the  superstitiona 
vluch  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Society  ;  superstitions  not 
eonfined  to  the  low  and  the  ignorant  classes 
of  society,  but  credited  by  distinguished  men, 
and  by  many  of  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety themselves.     The  efficacy  of  the  divin- 
ing-rod in  discovering  metals  and  water,  the 
eosmetic  virtues  of  May-dew  collected  before 
ftunrise,  the  efficacy  of  medicines  strangely 
compounded,  and  even  alchemy,  or  the  trans- 
uutalion  of  the  baser  metals  mto  gold,  were 
nunoog  the  articles  of  faith  of  many  membe!^ 
of  the  Royal  Society.     Hence  we  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  absurd  Vtnd  ridiculous  ex- 
nperiments  which  were  tried  by  that  learned 
oody,  not,  as  Mr.  Weld  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, because  they  wished  *'  to  clear  away  a 
lotten  foundation  ere  a  solid  superstructure 
could  be  raised,''  but  because  they  wished 
further  to  investigate  what  they  believed  to 
be  true.     Nor  is  this  any  slur  upon  the  So- 
ciety.    To  believe  without  the  desire  of  in- 
vestigating is  the  characteristic  of  a  fool :  to 
believe  and  to  test  our  faith  is  an  act  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  belief  is  the  motive,  and  without  a 
certain  portion  of  it  there  would  be  no  inves- 
tigation. 

Although  the  extinction  of  ancient  super- 
stitions was  to  a  certain  extent  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Royul  Society,  and 
in  some  degree  promoted  by  the  spirit  of  in- 
qniry  of  which  it  set  the  example,  yet  it  is 
stnoge  to  observe  that  after  the  Society  has 
eairied  on  its  vocation  for  nearly  200  years, 
a  phalanx  of  modern  superstitions  has  sprung 
ap  which  the  brightest  lights  of  physical  sci- 
ence are  unable  to  dissipate.  We  do  not 
aUode  to  bleeding  portraits  and  winking 
itatnes,  those  monstrous  creations  of  priest- 
orafty  which  neither  science  nor  civilisation 


can  abate,  but  to  those  forma  of  error  which 
now  haunt  the  eayest  and  the  most  intellec- 
tual saloons.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  witches 
and  bum  them,  we  believe  in  the  diabolical 
influences  which  they  were  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise. If  we  do  not  believe  in  the  c  urative 
efficacy  of  the  royal  touch,  and  of  the  pound- 
ed bones  of  malefactors,  we  rely  on  the 
power  of  a  drop  of  the  Atlantic  after  a  grain 
of  poison  has  impregnated  its  mass,  if  we 
have  laid  aside  the  divining-rod  as  a  guide  to 
water  and  to  metals,  we  can  endow  a  silver 
spoon  with  such  an  attractive  virtue  as  to 
lead  its  bearer  to  every  other  spoon,  however 
concealed  from  view.  If  we  have  renounced 
palmistry,  and  lost  fuith  in  the  lines  of  the 
human  hand,  we  can  see  all  the  depths  of 
character  in  the  lines  which  the  hand  has 
traced.  We  have,  in  short,  substituted  one 
set  of  superstitions  for  another,  and  have 
garnished  the  mass  with  table-turning,  table- 
thinking,  spirit-rapping,  spirit -conversing, 
silent  will,  and  clairvoyance. 

Hitherto,  the  Royal  Society  was  a  private 
institution,  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
its  members,  and  unrecognized  by  the  state. 
It  was.  however,  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1662,  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  knowledge,  —  the  word  natural 
being  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  super' 
natural,  in  order  to  discourage  all  belief  in 
the  art  of  divination,  which  was  then  so  pre- 
valent. This  recognition  of  science  by  Charles 
IL  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  points  in  his  character  which  have  re- 
ceived general  approbation.  Anxious  to  pro- 
mote its  interest,  he  addressed  a  letter  in  his 
own  handwriting  to  the  Duke  Ormond,  then 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recommending 
the  Royal  Society  ''  for  a  liberal  contribution 
from  the  adventurers  and  officers  of  Ireland, 
for  the  better  encouragement  of  them  and 
their  designs;"  but  though  every  exertion  was 
made  to  realize  this  gift,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
baffled  all  their  attempts,  and  the  lands  des- 
tined for  the  Royal  Society  were  given  to  his 
own  friends. 

Though  thus  disappointed  by  the  loss  of 
the  royal  grant,  the  Society  proceeded  with 
zeal  and  ardor  in  carrying  on  the  objects  of 
their  institution.  Hitherto  no  discovery  of 
importance  had  illustrated  their  proceedinffs, 
and  no  very  brilliant  name  had  brought 
them  reputation.  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  how- 
ever, was  now  added  to  the  list  of  Fellows, 
and,  with  a  single  exception,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  advance 
physical  science  and  extend  the  -renown  of 
the  Royal   SocVatj.    ^B3&  vk<i%ed&:«^  ^^^nsn^ 
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had  been  displayed  in  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Oxford,  and  he  had  for  some 
time  acted  as  assistaot  to  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  had  been  of  sreat  service  in  com^ 
pleting  the  invention  of  the  air-pump.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  1662,  "Sir  Robert 
Murray,  then  President,  proposed  him  for. 
Curator  of  Experiments  to  the  Society,  where- 
upon, being  unanimously  accepted,  it  was 
ordered  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  have  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  for  dispensing  with  him  for 
their  use,  and  that  he  should  come  and  sit 
among  them,  and  both  bring  in,  every  day  of 
their  meeting,  three  or  four  experiments,  and 
take  care  of  such  others  as  should  be  men- 
tioned to  him  by  the  Society." 

In  the  year  1663  the  King  granted  a  second 
charter  to  the  Royal  Society*  in  which  he 
constituted  himself  its  patron  and  founder, 
gave  it  armorial  bearings,  and  presented  it 
with  a  mace  of  richly  gilt  silver,  weighing 
149  oz.  avoirdupois.  This  mace,  without 
which  no  legal  meeting  of  the  Society  can 
be  held,  had  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valent belief  that  it  was  the  identical  mace 
turned  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Numberless  visitors  came 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  to  see 
the  famous  ^^  Bauble,"  and  so  general  and 
firm  was  the  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  maces,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Ab- 
botsford  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  have 
actually  illustrated  the  novel  of  Woodstock 
with  an  engraving  of  the  '*  Bauble  Mace,"  as 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

This  popular  and  unfounded  illusion  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Weld, 
who  has  not  only  traced  the  history  of  the 
Bauble  mace,  but  discovered  the  warrant  for 
the  preparation  of  the  new  one,  as  a  gift  to 
the  Royal  Society.  *'  We  cannot  forbear  ob- 
serving," he  says,  "that  though  the  mace 
may  not  be  as  curious  as  before  to  the  anti- 
quaiy,  divested  as  it  now  is  of  its  fictitious 
historicHl  interest,  yet  it  is  much  more  to  Ijc 
respected;  for  surely  a  mace  designated  a 
'  Bauble,'  and  spurned  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  republican,  would  scarcelv 
be  an  appropriate  gift  to  the  Royal  Society.^' 
We  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Weld,  in 
thus  consoling  himself  for  having  dispelled 
an  illusion  which  the  public  seemed  to  value; 
but  we  confess,  that  though  we  are  neither 
antiquaries  nor  republicans,  we  should  greatly 
prefer  the  ancient  mace  that  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  notwitbcttanding  the  I 


kick  which  it  received  from  Cromwell.  The 
exiled  mace,  like  the  sovereign,  derived  new 
lustre  from  its  restoration. 

A  gilt  mace  and  a  royal  title  were  hitherto 
the  only  gifts  which  Charles  II.  bestowed  <m 
a  Society  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
founder,  and  called  himself  the  patron.  Eb 
had,  indeed,  mocked  them  with  the  falie 
hopes  of  a  grant  of  land  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
again,  with  a  generous  intention,  doubtless, 
was  about  to  propose  a  still  more  liberal  do- 
nation. At  the  Society's  anniversary  dinner 
the  Fellows  were  regaled  with  a  haunch  of 
venison  presented  by  the  King.  Their  po-' 
verty  at  this  time  was  very  great.  The  ar- 
rears due  by  the  Fellows  was  £158.  Mr. 
Col  wall  presented  the  Society  with  £50,  and 
Mr.  Balle  promised  £100.  **  These  sums,  how- 
ever,  proved  so  insufficient  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing  wants  of  the  Society,  that  early  in  1664  it 
was  proposed  to  solicit  from  the  King  a  grant 
of  such  lands  as  were  left  by  the  sea,  and  a  mo- 
tion was  even  made,  '  that  the  King  miphi  b$ 
spoken  to,  to  confer  such  o^iees  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  the  Custom  House,  as  were  in  his  Mih 
jestffs  gift^  upon  some  mbmbebs  of  the  So- 

OlETT,  FOR  THE  USB  OF  THE  WHOLE  !'  "    It  WIS 

further  resolved,  '*  that  ^s^r^  member  of  the 
council  should  think  on  ways  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue for  carrying  on  the  designs  and  work  of 
th%  Society."  The  result  of  these  delibera- 
tions was,  that  the  Society  should  petition  the 
King,  praying  him  *  to  grant  Chelsea  College, 
and  the  land  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety." This  petition  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  the  month  of  June ;  but  difficultiee 
came  in  the  way,  and  the  Society,  as  poor  as 
ever,  and  owing  nothing  to  the  patronage  of 
their  royal  founder,  prosecuted  their  in- 
quiries with  their  usual  zeal  and  diligence. 

The  year  1664,  though  in  many  respects 
an  unfortunate  one  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  distinguished  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a 
work  which  will  ever  bold  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  British  science.  Mr.  Oldenburg 
undertook  to  compose  this  work  out  of  the 
writings  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  be 
publibhed  it  on  the  first  Monday  of  eveir 
month,  a  duty  which  he  discharged  till  his 
death  in  1677.  The  Transactions  were  not 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  They 
were  published  at  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary,  and  the  sale  in  1665  was 
so  small  (only  300)  that  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  would  defray  the  expense  of  paper 
and  printing.  The  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety were  interrupted  by  the  plague  in  1665. 
Most  of  the  Fellows  retired  into  the  country. 
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and  It  iras  not  Ull  Febmaty;  1665-6,  that  a 
anfficient  qfifgiber  had  returned  to  resume 
their  mee^gj|||^V 

01denl^hj^ip)^l^ad  remained  at  his  post 
during  the  whole jSKthe  time  that  the  plague 
raged  in  the  city^cfbntinued  to  carry  on  nis  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  both  with  English  and 
foreign  savans,  as  he  was  permitted  to  do  by 
the  charter.  His  indefatigable  zeal,  however, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Society  met  with  a  singu- 
lar check,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
suspension  of  their  proceedings  from  the  30th 
May  to  the  8d  October.  On  the  suspicion  of 
carrying  on  a  political  correspondence  with 
parties  abroad  obnoxious  to  Charles  II.,  01- 
denbnrg  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  20th  June,  1667.  Pepys  remarks  in 
his  Diary,  that  he  was  put  into  the  Tower 
for  writing  news  to  a  virtuoso  in  France,  with 
whom  he  constantly  corresponded  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  and  adds,  that  this  event 
**  made  it  very  unsafe  at  this  time  to  write  or 
almost  do  any  thing."  Poor  Oldenburg,  who 
waa  a  loyal  subject,  and  guiltless  of  "  dan- 
^roos  designs  and  practices,"  was,  without 
mny  just  cause,  kept  a  close  prisoner  nearly 
4hree  months,  and  after  being  * 'stifled  by  the 
prison  air,"  and  having  "  quite  lost  his  sto- 
liiach,"  he  was  liberated  on  the  26th  August. 

As  if  to  atone  for  the  incarceration  of  its  Se- 
cretary, Chelsea  College,  with  about  30  acres 
of  ground,  was  presented  to  the  Society  as  a 
^t  from  his  Majesty.  The  Society  took  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  27lh  Septeml)er,  but  as 
it  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  as  the  grant 
bad  not  passed  the  Great  Seal,  they  resolved 
not  to  make  any  repairs  upon  it  till  they  had 
it  in  legal  possession.  Immediately  before 
Uiis  grant  was  made,  the  Society  had  received 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £1075  for 
building  a  college  or  place  of  meeting,  upon 
a  piece  of  ground  in  Arundel  Gardens,  grant- 
ee! by  Henry  Howard,  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  had  given  a  design  for  the 
building.  The  grant  of  Chelsea  College,  how- 
ever, rendered  the  execution  of  the  plan  un- 
necessary, as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Society  to  repair  that  build- 
ing for  their  use.  This  project,  however,  was 
never  carried  into  effect.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  tenant,  and  make  the 
building  useful  by  repairs,  but  it  remained 
unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  till 
1682,  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Society,  sold  it  to  the  King  for 
£1300,  as  the  site  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 

The  vear  1667  was  memorable  in  the  So- 
ciety's history  by  the  successful  performance  ' 
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of  the  experiment  of  transfusing  the  blood  of 
a  sheep  into  a  man  in  perfect  health.  The 
subject  of  this  experiment  was  one  Arthur 
Coga,  who,  as  Pepys  says,  was  a  kind  of  mi- 
nister who  read  for  Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  church, 
and  who  being  in  want  of  money,  hired  him- 
self for  a  guinea.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed in  Arundel  House  by  Drs.  Lower  and 
King,  in  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  several  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  patient  made  no  complaint  dur- 
ing the  injection  of  12  oz.  of  blood  ;  his  pulse 
and  appetite  were  better  than  before,  and  his 
sleep  good.  He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  Ca- 
nary, took  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  went  home 
with  a  stronger  and  fuller  pulse  than  before. 
He  slept  well,  perspired  two  or  three  hours, 
and  was  so  well  next  day  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  experiment  repeated.  It  was 
accordingly  repeated  at  a  public  mee'ing  of 
the  Society,  on  the  12ih  December,  when  14 
oz.  of  sheep's  blood  were  substituted  for  8 
oz.  of  his  own.  Pepys  went  to  see  him,  and 
heard  him  give  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the 
operation  and  its  effects.  Coga  was  fond  of 
drink,  and  in  order  to  discredit  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  make  the  experiment  appear  ridi- 
culous, several  malicious  persons  who  fre- 
quented the  coffee-houses  "  endeavored  to 
debauch  the  fellow.*'  When  Coga  was  ask- 
ed why  he  chose  the  blood  of  a  sheep,  he  re- 
plied, ^'Sanguis  ovis  symholicdm  quandam 
facuUatem  hahei  cum  sanguine  Chri^U,  quia 
Ckristus  est  agnus  Dei^ 

About  this  time  a  brilliant  name  was  added 
to  the  list  of  the  Fellow^  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge  was  proposed 
as  a  Fellow  on  the2l2st  December,  1671,  by 
Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Sarum.  Newton, 
then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  had  made 
several  of  his  greatest  discoveries.  He  had 
discovered  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light.  He  had  invented  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope. He  had  deduced  the  law  of  gravity 
from  Kepler's  theorem,  and  he  had  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions.  When  he 
heard  of  his  being  proposed  as  a  Fellow,  he 
expressed  to  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  his 
hope  that  he  would  be  elected,  and  added, 
that  "  he  would  endeavor  to  testify  his  grati- 
tude by  commuoicatine  what  his  poor  and 
solitary  endeavors  could  eflect  towards  the 
promoting  their  philosophical  design."  The 
communications  which  Newton  made  to  the 
Society,  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  His  little  reflecting  tele- 
scope, the  germ  of  the  eolossail  ln!eAx^tDATi&&^ 
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Herscbel  and  Lord  Rosse,  was  deemed  one 
of  the  wooders  of  the  age,  and  his  discover- 
ies with  the  prism,  while  they  were  received 
as  grand  and  remarkable  truths  by  most  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Society,  were  opposed 
by  Hook  and  Huygens,  and  by  a  number  of 
foreign  critics  who  knew  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  whose  names  will  be  remembered 
only,  and  contemned  while  they  are  remem- 
bered,  as  the  assailants  of  demonstrated 
truths,  and  the  disturbers  of  Newton's  tran- 
quillity. With  a  patience  and  a  temper 
which  no  other  disputant  could  have  shown, 
Newton  replied  again  and  again  to  all  their 
objections ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  silencing 
them  all,  and  establishing  his  doctrine  of 
colors  on  an  impregnable  basis. 

While  Newton  was  making  his  communi- 
cations to  tho  Society,  and  bad  been  little 
more  than  two  years  one  of  its  Fellows,  some 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  his  pe- 
cuniary affairs.  He  had  paid  his  admission 
money  of  £2,  and  for  one  or  two  years  the 
annual  payment  of  £2  12«.,  or  a  shilling  a 
week  ;  but  on  the  first  of  March,  1673,  he 
expressed  to  Oldenburg  his  desire  "to  be 
put  out  from  being  any  longer  a  member  of 
tho  Society."  Oldenburg  communicated  to 
the  Society  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and 
having  ascertained  that  his  desire  to  resign 
was  from  the  inconvenience  of  making  the 
quarterly  payments,  the  Society,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  agreed  to  excuse  him.  We  may 
well  appeal  to  an  event  of  this  kind  as  an 
argument  of  some  weight  against  voluntary 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
Mr.  Hans  Sloane,  -Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Green, 
and  Dr.  Hooke  received  the  same  mortifying 
privilege,  which  in  more  modern  times  was 
extended  to  Thomas  Simpson  and  James 
Ferguson.  In  1709,  as  Mr.  Baily*  informs 
us,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ordered 
Flamsteed's  name  to  be  left  out  of  ihe  list 
of  Fellows  on  account  of  his  not  having 
paid  up  his  arrears  ;  although,  in  the  course 
of  that  very  year,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Dr. 
Halley,  Dr.  Lister,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Lowthorp, 
and  seven  other  Fellows  had  been  excused 
from  such  payments.  Mr.  Baily  adds  "  that 
many  even  of  the  nobility  had  been  favored 
(some  of  them  more  than  once)  in  a  similar 
manner  in  other  years." 

Another  distinguished  name  which  may  be 
placed  near,  though  not  next  to  that  of  New- 
ton, was  about  this  time  added  to  the  list  of 
Fellows.  John  Flamsteed  had  so  early  as 
1670  communicated  a  paper  on  Eclipses  to 
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the  Society.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the 
24th  J  ear  of  his  age,  some  years  younger 
than  Newton.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  toe 
Royal  Society  in  1676,  after  he  had  been 
appointed  "Astronomical  Observator"  under 
the  Royal  Sign  Manual,  with  a  salary  cf 
£100  per  annum.  The  history  of  this  ap- 
pointment, and  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Greenwich,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  hat 
been  given  by  Flamsteed  himself  in  the  His- 
tory of  his  own  liife. 

Betwixt  my  coming  up  to  London  and  Eafter, 
(1676,)  an  accident  happened  that  hastAned,  If  it 
did  not  occasion,  the  building  of  the  Observatory. 
A  Frenchman  that  called  himself  Le  Sieur  de  sL 
Pierre,  having  some  small  skill  in  astronomy,  and 
made  an  interest  with  a  French  lady  (the  Duch- 
ess of  Portsmouth)  then  in  fashion  at  Court,  pro- 
posed no  less  than  the  discovery  of  the  longiluds, 
and  had  procured  a  kind  of  commission  from  the 
King  to  the  Lord  Brouneker,  Dr.  Ward,  Sir  C 
Wren,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  Sir  Jonas  Moore^ 
Col.  Titus,  Dr.  Pell,  Sir  Robert  Moray,  Dr. 
Hooke,  and  some  other  ingenious  gentlemen  about 
the  town  and  court,  to  receive  his  proposals,  with 
power  to  elect  and  receive  into  their  number  any 
other  skilful  persons  ;  and  having  heard  them,  to 
give  the  King  an  account  of  them,  with  their 
opinion  whether  or  not  they  were  practicable, 
and  would  show  what  he  pretended.  Sir  Jonas 
Moore  [in  whose  house  in  the  Tower,  Flamsteed 
was  hospitably  entertained]  carried  me  with  him 
to  one  of  their  meetings,  where  I  was  chosen 
into  their  number;  and  after  the  Frenchman's 
proposals  were  read,  which  were, — 

1 .  To  liave  the  year  and  day  of  the  observa* 
tion. 

2.  The  height  of  two  stars,  and  on  which  ride 
of  the  meridian  they  appeared. 

3.  The  height  of  the  moon's  two  limbs. 

4.  The  height  of  the  pole :  According  to  de- 
grees and  minutes. 

it  was  easy  to  perceive  from  these  demands, 
that  M.  Sieur  understood  not  that  the  best  lunar 
tables  differed  from  the  heavens ;  and  that  there- 
fore his  demands  were  not  sufficient  for  determin- 
ing the  longitude  of  the  place  where  such  obser^ 
vations  were  or  should  be  made,  from  that  to 
which  the  lunar  tables  were  fitted  ;  which  I  repre- 
sented immediately  to  the  Company.  But  tney 
considering  the  interest  of  bis  patronaee  at  court, 
desired  to  have  him  furnished  according  to  his 
demand.  I  undertook  it,  ...  .  and  gave 
him  observations  such  as  ho  demanded.  The 
half-skilled  man  did  not  think  that  they  cooid 
have  been  given  him,  but  cunningly  answered 
they  were  feigned.  ....  1  then  wrote  a 
letter  in  Kn^^lish  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
another  in  Latin  to  M.  Sieur,  to  assure  him  they 

were  not  feigned I  heard  no  more 

of  the  Frenchman  after  this ;  but  was  told  that 
my  letters  being  shown  to  Kin^  Charles,  be 
started  at  the  assertion  of  the  fixed  stars'  places 
being  false  in  the  catalogue,  and  said,  with  eoroe- 
.  vehemence,  he  must  have  them  anew  observed^ 
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examined,  and  corrected  for  the  use  of  his  sea- 
men ;  and  further,  (when  it  was  urged  to  him 
how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  ffood  stock  of  ob- 
aerrations  taken,  for  correcting  the  motion  of  the 
moon  and  planets,)  with  the  same  earnestness, 
*he  must  have  it  done.'  And  when  be  was 
asked  Who  could,  or  Who  should  do  it  ?  *  The 
peiaon,'  says  he,  *who  informs  you  of  them.* 
whereupon  I  was  apnointed  to  it,  with  the  incom- 
potent  allowance  afore-mentioned ;  but  with  as- 
surance at  the  same  time  of  such  further  addition 
18  thereafter  should  be  found  requisite  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  observatory ; 
md  the  next  step  was  to  choose  a  proper 
Bite  for  one.  Chelsea  College,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Greenwich  Hill,  were  proposed.  The 
latter  was  chosen,  and  the  King  having  al- 
lowed £500,  and  some  bricks  from  Tilbury 
Fort,  the  observatory  was  founded  on  the 
10th  August,  1675,  and  finished  by  Christ- 
mas. As  there  had  been  an  Astronomer 
Boyal  without  an  observatory,  so  there  was 
now  an  observatory  without  an  instrument. 
The  few  instrumenU  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Society  were  lent  to  it;  but  fifteen  years 
elapsed  before  a  single  instrument  was  fur- 
nished by  the  government. 

The  conduct  of  the  King  in  thus  leaving 
the  observatory  without  instruments,  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  illiberal 
treatment  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  Mr. 
Weld  has  justly  placed  in  painful  contrast 
with  it  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
'*  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  Russia  is  in- 
debted for  her  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  first  national  observatory."* 

When  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  resigned  the 
Prefcidency  of  the  Society  in  IbbO,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle  was  chosen  as  his 
sncceasor;  but  as  he  had  "  a  great  tender- 
ness in  point  of  oaths,"  and  had  many 
weighty  reasons  for  not  **  taking  the  test  and 
oaths,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  not  only 
by  the  opinion  of  his  own  counsel,  but  by 
that  of  another  eminent  lawyer,  he  declined 
to  accept  the  office,  which  was  then  confer- 
red upon  Sir  Chistopher  Wren.  Boyle  was 
now  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  and  generous  mind,  an 
ardent  and  indefatigable  cultivator  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
valuable  collection  of  minerals.  Owing  no 
doubt  to  the  religious  and  moral  character 
of  Boyle,  and  the  regard  in  which  he  was 

^  Peter  the  Great  visited  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  on  the  6th  February,  1697-8,  and  also 
oa  the  8th  March,  when  he  made  "  a  complete  ob- 
nrratioQ  of  Yenua" 
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held  by  his<  scientific  friends,  he  has  received 
a  degree  of  praise  to  which  he  is  by  no 
means  entitled.     The  excessive  eulogy  of 
friends  is  often  mor^  fatal  to  reputation  than » 
the    severest    animadversions    of    i-neroies. 
When  Boerhaave  tells  us  that  **'  we  owe  to 
Boyle  thi  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals, 
vegetables,  fossils,  so  that  from  his  works 
may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural 
knowledge,"  he  defrauds  the  whole  frater- 
nity of  piiilosophers,  and  places  them  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  the  unfortunate  object 
of  his  praise.     Boyle  made  more  experiments 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  obtained 
many  facts  which  were  individually  interest- 
ing ; — but  facts  are  not  discoveries,  and  in  a 
bushel  of  them  there  may  not  be  found  a 
single  grain  of  wheat, — a  single  germ  of  any 
useful  scientiBc  truth.     Facts  must  be  sifted, 
and  viewed  in  every  azimuth,  till  we  discover 
the  master  phase  that  lights  us  into  the  path 
of  generalization.     Boyle  was   destitute   of 
the    philosophical    faculty;    and   we    were 
gratified  to  find,  in  looking  over  the  corre- 
spondence between  Huygens  and  Leibnitz,* 
which  has  been  recently  published,  thatt)Oth 
these  distinguished  philosophers  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  Boyle  which  we  hare 
now  expressed.     Leibnitz  says  to  Huygens : 
"  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  fol- 
low the  plan  of  Verulam  upon  physics,  in 
adding  toil,  however,  a  certain  act  a/guessing^ 
for  otherwise  we  should  make  no  progress,     I 
am  astonished  that  M.  Boyle,  who  has  made 
so  many  fine  experiments,  has  not  arrived  at 
some  theory  in  chemistry,  after  having  medi- 
tated so  much  on  the  subject.     In  all  his 
writings,   however,   and   in   all   the   conse- 
quences which  he  deduces  from  his  observa- 
tions, he  draws  the  conclusion,  which  we  all 
know,  that  every  thing  is  done  mechanically. 
He  is  perhaps  too  reserved.     Excellent  men 
ought  to  leave  us  even  their  conjectures,  and 
they  are  only  wrong  when  they  give  ihem  aa 
certain  truths.     This  may  be  said  even  of 
yourself,  who  have  doubtless  an  infinity  of 
fine  thoughts  on  physics.''     In  his  reply  to 
this  letter,  Huygens  remarks:  "The  art  of 
guessing  in  physics  upon  given  experiments^ 
has  not,  I  think,  been  neglected  by  Verulam,^ 
as  we   may  see  in   the  example  which  he 
gives  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  Leat  in 
the  bodies  of  metals,  and  other  substances^ 
where  he  has  succeeded  pretty  well,  were  it 
not  that  he  has  not  thought  of  the  rapid 

•   Christiani  Ilugevii  aliorum  que  secuii  xvii,.  irt- 
vorum    eelebrium  Exereitationes  Mathematics    U 
jPhilotophieay  Ed.  P,  J.  Uylenbroek.    Haq<Ji.  1.^%^ 
Fauie.!.    Pp.U»l,UQ. 
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motion  of  a  very  sabtle  matter,  which  ought 
to  keep  tip  the  agitation  of  the  particles  of 
bodiesji.*  You  will  have  heard  of  the  death 
•of  Mr.  Bovle.  It  appears  very  strange  that 
he  has  built  nothing  on  the  great  number  of 
experiments  of  which  his  works  are  (ull ;  but 
the  thing  is  difficult ;  and  I  have  never  be- 
lieved him  capable  of  an  application  suffi- 
ciently great  to  enable  him  to  eatablish  real 
principles.  I  am  of  your  opinion  in  wishing 
even  the  conjectures  of  excellent  men  in 
these  matters.  But  they  do  much  mischief 
when  they  wish  their  conjectures  to  pass  for 
certain  truths,  as  Descartes  has  done ;  for 
their  followers,  taking  them  as  such,  have  no 
desire  to  seek  for  any  thing  better.** 

Robert  Boyle  died  on  the  31st  Dec.  1691, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  as^e,  and  was  interred  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Westminster.  Though 
we  have  been  unable,  and  unwillingly  unable, 
to  concur  in  the  high  eulogy  which  Boerhaave 
has  pronounced  upon  his  scientific  character, 
we  cheerfully  adopt  the  other  expression  of 
that  eminent  physician,  that  Boyle  **  was  the 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country." 
'  The  year  1685  was  marked  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  by  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
the  nominal  founder  and  the  nominal  patron 
of  the  Society.  Dr.  Sprat,  in  his  dedication 
to  him  of  his  History  of  the  Society, "  assures 
him  of  immortal  fame  for  having  established 
a  perpetual  succession  of  inventors,"  but  we 
fear  that  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Weld  have 
deprived  the  compliment  of  all  its  value. 
His  Majesty's  connection  with  the  Society  is 
both  historically  and  traditionally  ludicrous. 
He  granted  them  lands  in  Ireland,  but  he 
failed  to  give  them  possession.  He  gave  a 
paltry  sum  to  found  an  observatory,  but  he 
gave  no  instruments  with  which  to  observe. 
He  appointed  Flamsteed  his  astronomer,  but 
he  both  overwrought  and  starved  him.  He 
gave  the  Society  a  mace  constructed  expressly 
for  its  use  ;  but  it  would  have  possessed  more 
interest  had  it  been  the  bauble  which  Crom- 
well kicked,  instead  of  the  mace  which  the 
Sovereign  gave.  It  was  not  given  to  make 
the  Society  respected,  but  to  make  it  royal. 
He  presented  the  Society  with  five  little  glass 
bubbles — a  suitable  emblem  of  the  generosity 
of  the  donor.  He  sent  a  poisoned  dagger  to 
the  President ;  but  the  kitten  lanced  with  it 
refused  to  die  of  the  wound.     He  gave  the 


*  This  is  a  vexr  strange  opinion  from  snob  a 

man  as  Hnygensi  if  it  is  not  ironical ;  as  it  b  uni- 

vomlly  admitted  that  Baoon  has  failed  oompletely 

iff  deducing  aaj  valnable  result  from  his  aoenmn- 

JmUon  offkett  on  th^  tah^tdL  of  Heat 


Society  a  gift  of  Chelsea  College ;  but  he  got 
it  back  again  when  repaired,  a  great  bargain. 
He  professed  to  be  fond  of  experiments  ;  but, 
though  the  curators  made  frequent  prepam* 
tions  to  receive  the  King,  he  did  not  "  pay 
the  contemplated  visit."  Had  the  Copley 
Medal,  the  olive  branch  of  the  Society,  been 
founded  in  his  reign,  Charles  II.  would  have 
certainly  received  it.  His  Majesty,  through 
the  channel  of  the  President,  wagered  £50 
to  £5,  "  for  the  compression  of  air  by  water.*' 
Hooke  made  the  experiment,  and  the  Society 
acknowledged  in  its  minutes  '^  that  his  Majeaty 
had  won  the  wager!"  It  is  not  told  by 
whom  the  £5  was  lost,  or  to  whom  it  waa 
paid.  He  save  the  Society  their  charter,  but 
not  one  farthing  to  pay  its  clerks  or  doorkeep- 
ers, the  postages  of  its  correspondence,  tne 
expenses  of  its -experiments,  and  the  printing 
of  its  Transactions.  The  Fellows  were  his 
Majesty's  staff  of  paupers,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  The  gorgeous  mace  glittered  on 
the  table  when  Newton,  the  '*poor  Cam- 
bridge student,"  as  Mr.  Weld  not  very  cor- 
rectly calls  him,  petitioned  for  the  remission 
of  his  weekly  payments.  At  every  meeting 
the  cry  of  poverty  arose ;  lists  of  increaung 
arrears  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  vefy 
nobles  were  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of 
advancing  science,  when,  as  Mr.  Weld  says, 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  King  were 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  intrigues  and 
pleasures  of  the  court  But  not  only  was 
the  Society  kept  on  less  than  pauper  allow- 
ance, it  was  to  a  certain  degree  persecuted. 
The  Society  could  not  exist  unless  its  Pred- 
dent,  Vice-President,  and  their  deputies,  took 
sucb  **  test  and  oaths"  as  the  consciences  of 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  members 
would  not  allow  them  to  take.  Boyle,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  thus  deprived  of  the  honor, 
and  the  Society  of  the  advantage,  of  his  being 
President.  The  three  royal  charters  gave 
the  Secretary  authority  to  carry  on  a  corre- 
spondence on  science  with  all  sorts  of  foreign- 
ers, and  yet  poor  innocent  Oldenburg,  their 
faithful  and  loyal  Secretary,  was  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  liberated  without 
any  explanation  or  apology.  "Thus  neg- 
lected by  the  Sovereign,"  as  Mr.  Weld  re- 
marks, **  and  occupied  in  pursuits  so  totallT 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  Court,  it  wiU 
not  be  very  surprising  that  the  decease  of 
Charles  II.  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Coun<Hl 
or  Journal  books.  The  King  died  on  the  6th 
of  Feb.  1684-5,  and  the  Society  met  aa  usnal 
on  the  6  th  of  the  same  month.  The  minuim 
contain  no  reference  to  the  manareh'e  death,  and 
,  ihey  are  equally  silent  respecting  any  endeft- 
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▼on  to  gain  the  patronage  of  his  euccessor, 
James  II." 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Bojal  Society  was  the  presentation  to 
that  body,  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Fellow  of  Clare- 
baU,  of  the  MS.  of  the  first  book  of  Newton's 
immortal  work,  the  Principia.  It  was  re- 
ceived on  the  28th  April,  I6B6,  and  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Society.  A  letter  of  thanks 
was  addressed  to  its  author,  and  Halley,  now 
clerk  to  the  Society,  was  ordered  to  write  a 
report  upon  it  to  the  Council.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  report,  the  Society  came  to  the 
resolution,  on  the  19th  of  May,  ''that  Mr. 
Kewton's  Philosophice  NaturalU  Principia 
Maihematica  should  be  printed  forthwith  in 
auarto,  in  a  fair  letter."  In  communicating 
the  resolution,  Halley  thinks  it  necessary  to 
inform  him  "  that  Hooke  has  some  preten- 
sions upon  the  invention  of  the  rule  of  de- 
crease of  gravity  being  reciprocally  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre,  and 
that  you  had  the  notion  from  him,  though  lie 
owns  the  demonstration  of  the  curves  gene- 
rated thereby  to  be  wholly  your  own.  In 
refutation  of  this  claim  of  Hookers,  Newton 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  Halley ;  but  before 
this  letter  was  despatched,  Newton  received 
a  let\er  from  another  correspondent,  stating, 
m  strong  terms,  *'  that  Hooke  was  making  a 
great  stir  in  the  matter,  pretending  that  New- 
ton had  all  from  him,  and  calling  for  justice." 
This  aggravation  of  the  charge  irritated  New- 
ton, and  led  him  to  add  an  angry  and  satirical 
postacript,  in  which  he  rashly  conjectured 
"that  Hooke  might  have  looked  into  a  letter 
of  his  to  Huygens,  and  thence  taken  the 
notion  of  comparing  the  forces  of  the  planets 
arising  from  their  circular  motion,  and  so 
what  he  wrote  to  me  afterwards  might  be 
nothing  but  the  fruit  of  my  own  garden." 
This  admission  of  Newton  was  certainly  in 
Hooke's  favor,  and  sanctioned  Hooke*s  claims, 
unless  Newton  was  able  to  prove  that  he  had 
seen  the  letter  to  Huygens.  In  reply  to  this 
letter,  Halley,  with  much  good  sense,  assured 
Newton  that  Hooke's  '^  manner  of  claiming  the 
discovery  had  been  represented  to  him  in 
worse  colors  than  it  ought,  and  that  he  neither 
made  public  application  to  the  Society  for 
joaUce,  nor  pretended  that  you  had  all  from 
him."  Newton  was  gratified  with  this  assur- 
SDce,  and  in  replying  to  Halley  on  the  14th 
July,  he  not  only  expresses  his  regret  at 
having  written  the  angry  postscript,  but  re- 
eounta  the  different  new  ideas  which  he  had 
derived  from  Hooke's  correspondence,  and 
suggests  it  as  the  best  method  '^  of  compro- 


mising the  present  dispute,"  to  add  k  "  scho- 
lium to  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  book, 
in  which  Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley,  nre 
acknowledged  to  have  independently  deduced 
the  law  of  gravity  from  the  second  law  of 
Kepler." 

The  finances  of  the  Society  were  at  this 
time  in  so  low  a  condition,  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  print  the  "  Principia"  at  their  own 
expense,  as  implied  in  the  minute  of  the  19th 
of  May,  was  withdrawn  by  the  Council  ai 
their  meeting  on  the  2d  June,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  "Mr.  Newton's  book  be  print- 
ed, and  that  Mr.  Halley  undertake  the  busi- 
ness of  looking  after  it,  and  printing  it  at  his 
own  charge,  which  he  engaged  to  do."  The 
inability  of  the  Society  to  take  this  expense 
upon  themselves,  arose  from  their  having 
expended  £400  on  the  publication  of  600 
copies  of  Willughby's  *'  Historia  Piscium," 
which  seems  to  nave  had  a  tardy  sale.  The 
Council  was  obliged  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
salary  due  to  Hooke  and  Halley  by  copies  of 
Willughby's  work,  and  when  Halley  under- 
took to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridiai^ 
the  Society  resolved  that  "  he  be  given  £50, 
or  fifty  books  of  fishes !" 

In  the  letter  to  Halley  of  the  20th  of 
June,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
Newton  intimated  his  intention  of  suppress- 
ing the  third  book  of  the  ''  Principia,"  influ- 
enced no  doubt  by  the  misrepresentation  of 
Hooke's  conduct,  which  had  been  improperly 
communicated  to  him.  '*  The  proof  you  sent 
to  me,'  he  says,  *'  I  like  very  well.  I  de- 
signed the  whole  to  consist  of  three  books ; 
the  second  was  finished  last  summer,  being 
short,  and  only  waits  transcribing,  and  draw- 
ing the  cuts  fairly,  and  one  new  proposition 
I  have  fcince  thought  on,  which  I  can  as  well 
let  alone.  The  third  waits  the  theory  of 
comets.  In  autumn  last  I  spent  two  months 
in  calculations  to  no  purpose,  for  want  of  a 
good  method,  which  made  me  afterwards 
return  to  the  first  book,  and  enlarge  it  with 
divers  propositions,  some  relating  to  comets, 
others  to  other  things,  found  out  last  winter. 
The  third  I  now  design  to  suppress.  Philo- 
sophy is  such  an  impertinently  litigious  lady, 
that  a  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  law- 
suits as  have  to  do  with  her.  I  found  it  so 
formerly,  and  now  I  am  no  sooner  come  near 
her  again  but  she  gives  me  warning.  The 
two  first  books,  without  the  third,  will  not  so 
well  bear  the  title  of  '  Philosophiae  Natura- 
lis  Principia  Mathematica,'  and  therefore  I 
have  altered  it  to  this, '  De  Motu  Corporum 
Libri   Duo;'  b\il,  om  «i^«^xA  >2olwx^\a^\. 
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retain  the  former  title.  Twill  help  the  sale 
of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not  to  dimioish, 
now  'tis  yours." 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Halley  implores 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  not  to  let 
his  "  resentment  run  so  high  as  to  suppress 
your  third  book,  wherein  your  application  of 
your  mathematical  doctrine  to  the  theory  of 
comets,  dbc,      .      .      .      will  undoubtedly 
render  it  acceptable  to  those  who  will  call 
themselves  philosophers  without  mathemat- 
ics, which  are  much  the  greater  number." 
Newton  readily  yielded  to  this  remonstrance. 
The  second  book  was  sent  to  the  Society 
and  presented  on  the  2d  March,  168^-7,  and 
on  the  6th  April  the  third  book  was  present- 
ed  to   the   Society.     The  whole  work  was 
published  about  midsummer.     *'  The  MS.  of 
this  immortal  work."  says  Mr.  Weld,  "  en- 
tirely written  by  Newton's  own  hand^  is  in 
admirable  preservation,  and  is  justly  esteem- 
ed the  most  precious  scientific  treasure  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society."    This  is 
doubtless  a  mistake.     Newton  himself  tells 
fiailey  that  the  second  book  only  waits  tran- 
scribing, and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
Newton  wasted  his  time  in  that  species  of 
labor.     Mr.  Edleston,*  on  whose  judgment 
we  confidently  rely,  distinctly  states  that  he 
"  does  not  think  the  MS.  to  be  Newton's  au- 
tograph, and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  written 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  first  draught  of  the 
•Principia*  in  the  University  Library."   "The 
author's  own  hand,"  he  adds,  "is  easily  recog- 
nized in  both  MSS.,  in  additions  and  alter- 
ations. 

The  year  1695  had  for  its  President  an 
individurtl  whose  name,  though  associated 
chiefly  with  literature,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  science, — Charles 
Montague,  grandson  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.  He 
was  born  on  the  16th  April,  1661,  and  was 
the  fourth  son  of  George  Montague,  of  Har- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire.  From  Westmin- 
ster School,  where  he  was  elected  king's 
scholar,  he  went,  in  1682,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Newton,  with  whom  he  cooperated  in  en- 
deavoring, though  fruitlessly,  to  establish  a 
Philosophical  Society  in  that  town.  A  poem 
which  he  wrote  upon  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  induced  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  invite  him 
to  London,  where  an  incident  occurred  which 
'Med  him  on  to  fortune."  Having  published, 
in  conjunction  with  Prior,  a  parody,  with  the 

*8e0  bJB  Terr  iDtereBting  Tolome,  entitldd  **  Oor* 
r^pondence  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton  and  ProfeMor 
^f^/' PP^  Iru^  Irin.    Xondon,  1860. 


title  of  "The  Country  Mouse  and  tbe  City 
Mouse,"  Lord  Dorset  introduced  him  to 
King  William  in  the  following  terms :  "  Msy 
it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  brought  m 
mouse  to  have  the  honor  of  kissing  your 
hand ;"  at  which  the  King  smiled,  and  naving 
learned  the  reason  why  Mr.  Monta^irae  re- 
ceived the  name,  he  gaily  replied,  ^'  You  will 
do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  m 
man  of  him,"  and  he  immediately  gave 
orders  that  a  pension  of  £500  per  annum 
should  be  allowed  him  out  of  the  privy  purse^ 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  an 
appointment. 

Mr. -Montague  sat  along  with  Newton  in 
the  Convention  Parliament,  and  such  were 
his  powers  as  a  public  speaker,  that  he  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  afterwards  a  Privy  Counsellor.  In  1694 
he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition, 
bnt  with  tbe  advice  of  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Halley,  he  had  the  adulterated  and  debased 
coin  of  the  nation  recoined  and  restored  to 
its  intrinsic  value.  At  this  time  Mr.  Over- 
ton, Warden  of  the  Mint,  had  been  appointed 
a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  Montague,  the  King  ap. 
pointed  Newton  Mr.  Overton's  successor. 
Newton  held  the  office  till  1699,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Minl^ 
a  situation  worth  from  £1200  to  £1500  per 
annum,  which  he  filled  till  the  time  of  nis 
death.  In  1698,  Charles  Montarae  was 
made  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1706. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  conceived 
a  strong  attachment  to  Catherine  Barton, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Conduit,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  niece  of  Sir  Isaac.  Though 
regarded  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a  wonuoi 
of  strict  honor  and  virtue,  she  did  not  escape 
the  censures  of  her  contemporaries.  No  rea- 
son has  been  assigned  why  he  did  not  marry 
her  instead  of  the  Countess  of  Manchester, 
but  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
her,  that  he  bequeathed  to  her  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune.  Voltaire  gave  circulation  to 
the  scandal  in  the  following  extraordinary 
passage:  "I  had  believed  in  my  youth, 
said  he,  *'  that  Newton  had  made  his  fortune 
in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary  merit.  I 
had  imagined  that  the  court  and  city  o( 
London  had  named  him  by  •  acclamation 
Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint.  But  li 
was  not  so.  Isaac  Newton  had  a  very  amia* 
ble  niece,  called  Madame  Conduit,  to  whom 
the  Grand  Treasurer  Halifax  was  much 
attac!\^ed..    *Y!Vi^  \T!k^Ti\\A^vcQa\.  ^-^UmIus^  even 
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without  a  beautiful  niece."  This  ambiguous 
passage  may  be  read  two  ways.  Voltaire 
Knew  what  we  have  elsewhere  affirmed,  that 
thouffh  "  the  generous  hearts  of  Englishmen 
are  always  open  to  the  claims  of  intellectual 
preeminence,  and  ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
stranger  whom  it  adorns,  yet  through  the 
froxen  life-blood  of  a  British  minister  such 
sympathies  had  seldom  vibrated  ;  and  that 
amid  the  struggles  of  faction  and  the  anxie- 
ties of  personal  and  family  ambition,  he  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  genius,  whether 
the  appear  in  the  humble  posture  of  a  sup- 
pliant, or  in  the  prouder  attitude  of  a  na- 
tional benefactor.  He  had  learned  that 
the  same  Newton,  the  inventor  of  fluxions 
and  the  apostle  of  gravitation,  had  craved 
remission  of  his  weekly  payments  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  had  been  allowed  to  live 
in  penury  by  preceding  ministers  and  pre- 
ceding sovereigns ;  and  when  he  saw  so 
striking  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as 
was  exhibited  m  the  conduct  of  Charles 
Montague,  he  found  the  readiest  explanation 
of,  it  in  the  beauty  of  the  niece  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  minister.  We  honor  Charles 
Montague  for  having  set  the  example  of  a 
noble  deed,  even  though  the  motive  was  sus- 
ceptible of  misinterpretation ;  and  we  should 
like  to  learn  that  even  amid  the  social  puri- 
tanism  of  modern  times,  the  beauty  ana  ac- 
complishments of  a  niece,  or  the  fascination 
of  a  virtuous  wife,  had  wrenched  from  the 
British  treasury  a  sacrifice  for  science  or  a 
home  for  genius. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord  Halifax 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Regents,  and  after 
the  coronation  of  George  I.,  be  was  created 
Eaai  of  Halifax,  and  ^rst  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
19lh  May,  1715,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 
"  Himself  a  poet  and  elegant  writer,  he  was 
the  liberal  patron  of  genius,  and  among  his 
intimate  fnends  we  may  number  Congreve, 
Halley,  Prior,*  Tickell,  Steele,  and  Pope. 
His  conduct  to  Newton  will  be  for  ever  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  science.  The 
sages  of  every  nation   and   every  age  will 

Sronounce  with  affection  the  name  of  Charles 
[ontague,  and  the  neglected  science  of  Eng- 
land will  continue  to  deplore  that  he  was  the 
first  and  last  English  minister  who  honored 

*  Prior,  the  Country  Mtnue,  was  aggrieved  that 
he  had  been  so  mueh  leas  fortunate  than  his  friend 
the  City  Mouie,  and  he  thus  wittily  expressed  his 
gri^f: 

"My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferred; 
Kor  would  I  have  it  Ions  observed. 
That  one  mowiieaU  wJhSe  Vothtr'B  itarred." 


genius  by  his  friendship,  and  rewarded  it  by 
his  patronage." 

In  painfm  contrast  with  the  treatment  ex« 
perienced  by  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Weld 
gives  some  account  of  the  arrangements  in 
the  new  charter,  granted  in  1699,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  "  which  gave 
the  members  considerable  powers,  and  at  the 
same  time  advanced  and  rewarded  science.** 
"  The  fact,"  he  adds,  **  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  marking  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  great  learned  Societies  of  England 
and  France  were  treated  by  their  respective 
sovereigns.  In  the  latter  country,  science 
was  thus  early  fostered  and  rewarded,  while 
in  England  the  Royal  Society  was  left  to 
struggle  with  poverty."  M.  Jeoffroy,  in  writ- 
ing to  Dr.  Sloane,  speaks  of ''  the  great  splen- 
dor that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had  re* 
ceived  from  the  regulations,  increase,  en- 
coura((ement,  and  orders  obtained  for  it  from 
the  King,  by  the  Abb^  Bignon  ;"  and  Dr. 
Lister,  in  his  Journey  to  Paris,  states  that 
''if  any  member  shall  give  in  a  bill  of 
charges  of  any  experiments  which  he  shall 
have  made,  or  shall  desire  the  impression  of 
any  book,  and  bring  in  the  charges  of  grav- 
ing required  for  such  book,  the  President 
allowing  it  and  signing  it,  the  money  is  forth- 
with reimbursed  by  the  King.*  **  Such 
royal  patronage,"  says  Mr.  Weld,  **  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  wholly  unknown  to  English 
philosophers." 

In  the  year  1703,  the  Royal  Society  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  m  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Hooke,  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect  and  inventive  genius.  He  died  on 
the  3d  of  March,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
worn  out  with  want  of  sleep  and  with  ex- 
cessive study.  He  was  the  very  soul  of  the 
Royal  Society,  supplying  it  with  experiments 
at  almost  every  meeting,  and  bringing  it 
reputation  by  his  writings  and  discoveries. 
Infirm  in  body,  and  bent  in  form  from  his 
infancy,  his  temper  partook  of  his  physical 
infirmilies;and  he  was  "  melancholy,  mistrust- 
ful, and  jealous."  His  temper  had  been 
soured  by  a  long  Chancery  suit  to  recover  the 
salary  of  £50  granted  to  him  by  Sir  John 
Cullen,  and  when  this  had  terminated  in  his 
favor,  on  the  1st  of  July,  169C,  he  made  the 
following  entry  in  his  diary :  *^*Deo  optimo 
maximo  summus  Honor,  Laus^  Gloria^  in  se- 
cula  seculorum.  Amen.  I  was  born  on  this 
day  of  July,  1G35,  and  God  has  given  me  a 
new  birth  i  may  I  never  forget  his  kindness 
to  me :  whilst  he  gives  me  breath  may  I 
praise  him  "  Educated  i^Vx^o^A^  >asA^\  ^^^ 
TOoC  ot  \i\^  IsXYiW*  n\io  '^«A  ^  ^^x^\fiw^^'^ 
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retained  his  religious  principles,  and  studied 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages. We  mention  these  facts  to  protect 
his  memory  against  charges  which  have  been 
rashly  preferred  a^inst  it.  In  two  of  the 
disputes  which  he  had  with  Newton,  his  con- 
duct had  been  misrepresented  by  an  enemy ; 
and  Newton  himself  has  acknowledged  his 
obhgations  to  Hooke,  both  on  the  subject  of 
light  and  of  gravity. .  With  these  views  of 
the  character  of  Ilooke,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
press the  high  disapprobation  which  we 
trust  every  philosopher  will  feel  when  he 
finds  that  Biot  has  applied  to  Hooke  the 
coarse  language  which  D'Alembert  applied 
to  Fontaine:  "Hooke  est  mori;  c*itait  un 
hamme  de  genie  et  un  mauvaUe  homme ;  la 
SocieU  y  gagne  plu9  que  le  geometrie  fCy 
perd**  Mr.  Weld  has  briefly  summed  up 
the  merits  of  Hooke  in  the  following  just 
encomium :  '*  His  errors  and  failings  were 
alike  forgotten  over  his  grave,  to  which  he 
was  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  and  who  unanimously  lamented  him 
as  one  of  their  greatest  ornaments  and  prose- 
cutors of  science.  His  energy  was  truly 
astonishing ;  and  although  this  fact  is  most 
amply  confirmed  by  his  posthumous  works, 
we  must  examine  the  journal  and  register 
books  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  labors  of  this  great  philosopher. 
They  are  a  wonderful  monument  of  his 
mathematical  and  mechanical  genius ;  for 
there  is  hardly  a  page  during  many  years, 
in  which  his  name  does  not  appear  in  con- 
nection with  new  inventions." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Society  lost 
Hooke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  became  its  Presi- 
dent. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  the  first  time,  and  also  President, 
at  the  anniversary  in  1703,  and  he  continued 
to  preside  over  the  Society  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century »  till  his  death  in  1727.  Ho  at- 
tended almost  every  -meeting  of  the  Society, 
and  when  his  duties  at  the  Mint. interfered, 
he  had  the  day  of  meeting  changed  from 
Wednesday  to  Thursday,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  his  undivided  time  to 
the  Society  on  that  day. 

We  have  already  narrated  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  reference  to  the  great 
discoveries  of  Newton,  whether  optical  or 
astronomical.  During  his  occupation  of  the 
President's  chair,  he  added  nothing  to  science. 
His  Treatise  on  Optics  indeed  was  presented 
to  the  Society  on  the  16th  Feb.  1704,  about 
three  months  after  his  election,  but  it  contain- 
ednotbiDg  new  excepting  bis  ezperimenta  on 


the  inflexion  of  light,  made  long  before  that 
period.  This  work,  containing  all  hia  previ- 
ous optical  discoveries,  was  first  published 
in  En^ish,  and  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin  by  Dr.  Clark,  to  whom  Newton  pre- 
sented £500  as  a  remuneration  for  bia  labor. 
It  has  been  generally  stated  by  the  bjosra- 
phers  of  Newton,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  ^Id, 
that  he  was  prevented  by  a  dread  of  Hooke'a 
animadversions  and  claims,  from  publishing 
his  Optics  during  the  lifetime  of  his  colleague. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Preface  to  his  Optics, 
written  in  1704,  a  year  after  Hooke's  deatli, 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Weld  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  Newton  states  that  "to  avoid  b^ng 
engaged  in  disputes  about  these  matters,  be 
had  hitherto  delayed  the  printing :"  but  he 
adds  another  statement  which  Mr.  Weld  has 
strangely  overlooked,  though  it  is  part  of  the 
very  sentence  which  he  has  ouoted,  namely, 
*'  and  should  still  have  delayed  it,  had  not  m 
importunity  of  friends  prevailed  upon  me,** 
Now  here  is  a  distinct  declaration  by  New- 
ton himself  that  his  delay  had  no  connectioii 
whatever  with  Hooke.  The  truth  is,  that 
Hooke,  in  so  far  as  Newton's  optical  discov- 
eries were  concerned,  was  the  most  amiable 
of  Newton's  opponents,  and  his  objections 
arose  from  his  attachment  to  what  is  now 
almost  universally  considered  as  the  true 
theory  of  light.  Hooke's  explanation  of  the 
colors  of  thin  plates  was  the  right  one,  and 
Newton's  the  wrong  one ;  and  a  letter  to 
Hooke  and  other  documents  have  been  found 
among  Newton's  papers,*  in  which  be  ac- 
knowledges his  great  obligation  to  Hooke  for 
the  most  important  facts  on  the  subject  <rf 
the  colors  of  thin  plates.  But  even  if  it  had 
been  true  that  Newton  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  optics  till  Hooke's  death,  hb 
motive  must  have  been  the  fear  of  Hooke's 
animadversions  on  the  only  new  part  of  it^ 
namely,  that  upon  the  Inflexion  of  Lighjt, — 
the  least  original  and  the  most  imperfect  of 
Newton's  researches,  and  the  very  one  in 
which  Hooke's  theoretical  views  have  obtain- 
ed a  signal  triumph.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  asserting — and  we  do  so  with 
the  conviction  that  every  optical  philosopher 
of  any  eminence  will  concur  with  us — that  if 
Newton  and  Hooke  had  co^e  into  collision 
on  the  subject  of  the  inflexion  of  light,  Hooke 
would  have  remained  victorious  on  the  field. 
It  is  not  by  depressing  this  truly  great  man 
ubject  to  constitutional  infirmities,  both 


*  This  letter,  hifi^hly  honorable  to  Newton,  along 
with  one  from  Hooke,  equally  oreditable  to  him, 
will  appear  in  Sir  David  Brewster's  forthooming 
**M.emoix»  of  Sir  Lmsa  Newton." 
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mental  and  physical ;  annoyed  by  the  antici- 
pation of  discoyeries  which  he  was  about  to 
publish,  and  ungenerously  neglected  by  his 
countiT — it  is  not,  we  assert,  by  such  means 
that  the  reputation  of  Newton  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, or  the  interests  of  science  advanced. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  New- 
ton occupied  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society, 
no  discoTery  and  no  invention  of  any  marked 
importance  was  communicated  at  its  meet- 
ings. The  great  discoveries  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  seem  to  have  exhausted  the 
gigantic  powers  which  were  allotted  to  our 
country ;  and  nearly  a  century  of  repose  had 
passed  before  the  giant  awoke  from  bis  slum- 
bers. The  foundation  of  the  true  system  of 
the  world  had  been  firmly  laid  by  Kepler, 
Newton,  and  his  contemporaries ;  but  it  was 
by  foreign  mathematicians — by  the  Eulers, 
the  Clairauts,  and  the  D'Alemberts  of  other 
lands,  that  the  great  superstructure  was  raised 
— a  monument,  though  based  on  the  earth, 
rismg  to  the  heavens— displaying  on  one  of 
its  sides  the  trophies  of  human  genius,  and 
recording  on  all  of  them  the  wisdom,  the 
power,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Great 
Creator. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  on  the  20th  March, 
1727,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  lamented 
and  honored— crowned  with  the  triple  laurel 
of  piety,  virtue,  and  genius. 

How  irreatly  humble,  bow  divinely  good ! 
How  firm  established  on  eternal  truth ! 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Society  during 
the  eighteentn  century  was  not  distinguishtd 
by  many  brilliant  discoveries  and  inventions. 
If  we  except  the  great  discovery  of  aberra- 
tion and  nutation,  by  Bradley — of  the  achro- 
matic telescope,  by  Hall  and  Dollond^ — of 
the  composition  of  water,  by  Cavendish  and 
Watt,  and  of  Uranus    and  other  celestial 
bodies,  by  Herschel,  the  Society  cannot  boast 
of  having  done  much  for  science.    It  was 
atill  smitten  with  poverty,  and  though  nom- 
ioally  patronized  by  the  Sovereign,  it  derived 
from  the  crown  no  very  substantial  benefit. 
Science  had  sought  a  wider  field  for  its  opera- 
tions, and  the  Roval  Society,  once  its  only 
patron  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  sole  em- 
porium of  its  riches,  was  doomed  to  descend 
to  a  lower,  though  not  le^s  honorable  sphere 
— ^to  rejoice,  as  it  may  well  do,  in  its  numer- 
ouBy  though  unwillingly  begotten  children — 
and  we  trust  to  lay  down  its  hoary  head, 
\>leB«nff  its  progeny,  and  supplicating  for 
ihem  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  a  united 
family.     « 

Our  waning  space  will  not  permit  as  to 


refer,  at  any  length,  to  the  glorious  reyival  of 
science  in  the  19th  century — to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Royal  Society — or  to  the 
individual  achievements  of  those  distinguish- 
ed men  who  have  thrown  a  lustre  upon  their 
age  and  country.  The  banners  of  Davy, 
Wollaston,  and  Young  hang  conspicuous,  to 
the  mental  eye,  in  the  Temple  of  Science : 
but  no  physical  memorial — no  obelisk  of 
granite,  nor  monument  of  bronze,  remind 
our  youth  that  they  belong  to  a  grateful  coun- 
try. Of  the  living  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  we  dare  not  speak.  A  brighter  gal- 
axy never  shone  in  the  firmament  of  science. 
With  a  President  worthy  of  the  chair  which 
Newton  adorned,  and  a  staff  of  willing  aux- 
iliaries which  has  been  equalled  at  no  other 
period  of  our  history,  the  Royal  Society  will 
maintain  a  high  place  among  the  scientific 
institutions  of  Europe,  whether  it  is  destined 
to  labor  in  its  now  limited  sphere,  or  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  grand  and  national  insti- 
tution.* 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  given  a 
brief  account  of  the  OTigin  and  progress  of 
an  institution  of  the  most  comprehensive 
kind,  generously  devoting  the  time  and  sub- 
scriptions of  its  members  to  the  prosecution 
of  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
We  have  seen  it  struggling  with  poverty, 
unable  even  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  ofiice- 
bearers — crippled  in  its  schemes  of  research 
— enduring  the  ridicule  of  fools — driven  from 
house  to  house,  without  a  roof-tree  of  its 
own — neglected  by  kings  and  by  statesmen, 
and  yet  nobly  surmounting  the  difficulties 
which  beset  it,  and  attaining  a  high  and  an 
honorable  place  among  the  institutions  of 
civilization.  In  the  same  proportion,  however, 
in  which  it  was  successful  in  its  objects,  and 
useful  to  the  public,  its  arm  was  shortened 
and  its  range  restricted.  When  wealth  and 
population  increased,  new  wants  and  new 
luxuries  demanded  new  arts  to  supply  them ; 
and  after  the  physical  and  natural  sciences 
had  divided  themselves  into  distinct  branches, 

*  Mr.  Weld  haa,  with  much  ffood  taste  and  muoh 
independenoe  of  spirit,  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  history  of  Mr.  Babbage's  Calculating  Maehine 
—a  history  which  reflects  as  little  credit  upon  tha 
Society  as  it  does  upon  the  yarious  statesmen  who 
refused  to  srant  the  necessary  funds  for  its  comple- 
tion. We  have  already  referred  to  this  chapter  in 
our  review  of  Mr.  Babbage's  Bxpaiium  of  1861, 
(vol  zv.  p.  629,)  and  we  earnestly  reoommend  it  to 
the  dispassionate  perusal  of  our  readerei  By  • 
timely  discussion  on  this  important  aubjeet,  the 
CaUulatinff  Machine,  like  Lord  Reese's  telescope, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  may  yet  be  pre- 
vented from  findinff;  s^  ^•Xxoil  vA  %  wsi^^xb^  wstb^ 
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wbich  required  separate  study  and  investi- 
gation, the  Royal  Society  became  unable  to 
cuUivate  so  wide  a  field. 

As  the  only  philosophical  institution  in  the 
empire,  rt  had  long  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of 
eliciting  and  diffusing  knowledge,  and  though 
it  was  a  noble  monopoly  without  gain,  the 
Society  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  It  had 
no  objection  to  increase,  but  it  was  averse  to 
multiply.  In  the  sister  kingdoms,  and  even 
in  the  provinces,  it  was  willing  to  counte- 
nance institutions  like  itself,  but  in  the  me- 
tropolis it  desired  to  stand  alone  in  its  glory. 
The  first  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  unity 
of  the  Royal  Society  was  in  1738,  when  Dr. 
Peck,  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  conveyed  a  proposal  to  the  Society, 
to  nose  a  stock  of  £1000  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts  and  Science,  Upon  consi- 
dering the  subject,  after  some  further  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Peck,  the  Society  re- 
solved '*  that  Dr.  Peck  should  be  informed 
that  this  Society  cannot,  as  a  Society,  assist 
in  the  establishment  q/^uch  a  foundation,  nor 
will  they  give  any  interruption  to  the  de- 
sign of  any  other  Society  which  the  proposer 
seems  to  be  in  hopes  may  be  formed  thereon.'' 
The  scheme  of  a  Society  of  Arts  was  there- 
fore abandoned,  but  it  was  resumed  in  1703, 
when  ''The  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,"  was  es- 
tablished. 

A  more  serious  encroachment  on  the  Royal 
Society  was  made  in  1788,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Linncean  Society,  through  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  Sir  James  £dward 
Smith.  Viewing  the  Society  of  Arts  as  not 
properly  one  of  Science,  Mr.  Weld  justly 
regards  the  establishment  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  as  "  presenting  the  first  instance  of 
a  subdivision  of  scientific  labor  in  the  metro- 
polis by  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  as- 
sociation under  royal  charter."  It  was  pro- 
moted even  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  as  this  may 
have  arisen  from  his  love  and  knowledge  of 
botany,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  countenanced  the  scheme  had  he  fore- 
seen that  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  nume- 
rous secessions  from  the  parent  establish- 
ment. 

In  1807,  the  geologists  found  that  a  sepa- 
rate institution  was  required  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  important  science,  and  the 
Geological  Society,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
institutions  in  the  country,  was  established. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  viewed  its 
pn^reas  with  a  Jealous  eye;  and  in  1809, 


they  drew  up  a  *'  plan  fpr  consolidating  the 
Geological  with  the  Royal  Society  as  an  At- 
sistant  Society^*  A  meeting  of  the  geolo- 
gists was  held  on  the  10th  March,  1809,  to 
consider  this  proposal;  but  it  was  decided 
by  a  large  majority  that  they  could  not  admit 
any  change  upon  their  institution  which 
would  make  it  dependent  on  and  subservient 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  very  same  year,  a  Society  was  pro- 
jected for  the  improvement  of  Animal  C%e- 
mistry,  but  as  the  members  agreed  to  pnb- 
Ush  their  papers  in  the  ''  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," it  oecame  merely  an  Assistant  So- 
ciety  to  the  Royal,  and  was  recognized  by  that 
name. 

The  process  of  splitting  the  Royal  Society 
into  separate  institutions  now  became  infec- 
tious.    Dr.  Pearson,  an  ardent  astronomer, 
proposed  an  Astronomical  Society,  so  early  at 
1812,  and  he  resumed  the  scheme  in  1816^ 
when  he  drew  up  a  preparatory  prospectus 
and  address,  which  he  submitted  to  Lord  Ers- 
kine,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  Lordship's 
countenance  and  aid.    It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  beginning  of  1820,  when  Babbage, 
Baily,  Herschel,  Pearson,  and  others,  auo- 
ceeded  in  founding  TTie  Astronomical  Society, 
an  institution  which  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences.   On  this  occasion,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Royal  Society,  ai^d  Sir  Joseph 
Bank^  in  particular,  opposed  its  establish- 
ment as  injurious  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
to  such  a  length  was  this  opposition  carriedt 
that  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  accept- 
ed  the  office  of  President,  resigned  it,  and 
refused  even  to  leave  his  name  on  the  list  ot 
members,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  give  offence  to  his  old  friend.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  "  apprehended  the  mia 
of  the  Royal  Society."    Those  who  know  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  amiable 
and  distinguished  nobleman  who  made  thia 
personal  sacrifice  to  private  friendship,  wiU 
not  suspect  him  of  any  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  astronomical  science. 

After  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  was 
in  vain  to  oppose  the  formation  of  other 
separate  institutions,  and  indeed  we  are  not 
aware   that  any  such  attempt  was  made. 
The  process  of  separation  became  easy  and 
general,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
enumerating  the  various  institutions  in  the 
metropolis  into  which  the  Royal  Society  has 
been  split, — institutions  nobly  vying   with 
each  other  in  the  active  and  generous  prose- 
\  cu\ion  ot  Oi^ut  t«s^«^\i^^  fkdences : 
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The  Society  of  Arts. 
The  Linnaean  Society. 
The  Geological  Society. 
The  Astronomical  Society. 
The  Geographical  Society. 
The  Entomological  Society. 
The  Photographical  Society. 
The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  Meteorological  Society. 
The  Microscopic  Society. 
The  Ethnological  Society. 
The'  HorticuUnral  Society. 
The  Chemical  Society. 
The  Chronological  Society. 
We  omit  the  Agricultural  and  Statistical, 
and  some    other    Societies,  as   the  papers 

Kerally  read  at  their  meetings  are  not 
ly  to  find  a  place  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  list,  that 
Optics,  Electricity y  Magnetism^  and  Physio- 
i^,  are  the  only  sciences  which  are  not 
jNTorided  with  a  separate  insUtution  for  their 
promotion  ;  and  we  might  therefore  infer  that 
these  were  the  only  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  published  by 
the  Royal  Society.  This,  however,  would 
be  an  erroneous  inference.  The  medals  ad- 
jodf^ed  by  the  Royal  Society — namely,  the 
Oopley,  the  Rumford,  and  the  Royal  Me- 
dals— induce  members  of  the  separate  Socie- 
ties to  send  their  best  communications  to  the 
Boyal  Society  in  competitions  for  these 
prises ;  and  the  communications  of  its  own 
ofice-bearers,  though  on  subjects  belonging 
to  other  institutions,  are  naturally  reserved 
for  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Lord 
Bosse,  for  example,  could  not,  with  pro- 
priety, have  sent  his  interesting  papers 
on  NebulsB  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  in 
whose  Memoirs  they  would  haye  found  a 
more  congenial  place.  From  these  causes 
the  Transactions  of  the  various  scientific  in- 
stitntions  in  London  have  a  heterogeneous 
eharactery  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
remove. 

We  have  not  speken  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  or 
the  provincial  institutions  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
hrUge,  and  Manchester,  all  of  which  publbh 
very  yaluable  Transactions :  nor  haye  we  aU 
hided  to  the  British  Association,  which  more 
than  all  the  institutions  put  together  has 
eontributed  to  the  encouragement  of  science 
sad  the  arts.  This  migratory  body  has 
Imited  its  Transactions  to  Reports  on  sub- 
jects undertaken  by  its  members,  and  to 
mief  analyses  of  the  communications  made 
to  its  different  eecUons;  bat  we  have  reason 


o  thi  n  k  that  this  limitation  will  not  long 
continue.  In  an  excellent  article  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Athenceum,  and  obviously  by 
some  warm  and  judicious  friend  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  removal  of  this  limitation  seems 
to  be  suggested.  ''From  the  light,"  says 
the  writer,  **  in  which  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  viewed 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  rapid  republica- 
tion, principally  from  our  columns,  in  the 
Frencn,  German,  and  American  journals,  of 
communications  made  at  its  meetings,  we  are 
surprised  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  made 
the  medium  through  which  new  discoveries 
may  be  giyen  to  the  world.  We  would  urge 
upon  the  younger  cultivators  of  science  the 
advantage  of  holding  back  for  a  season  the 
subjects  on  which  they  may  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  communicating  them  in  a  more 
complete  form  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Association."*  To  this  recommendation  we 
would  add  that  of  publishing  such  commu- 
nications in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
employing  part  of  its  funds  in  rewarding,  by 
medals  and  prizes,  the  individuals  who  should 
thus  communicate   valuable  discoveries. 

The  candid  and  disinterested  reader  of 
these  pages  will,  we  think,  have  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  the  science  of  England  is  im-* 
bedded  in  a  strange  conglomerate,  and  that 
the  time  ka^  come  when  a  great  plan  of  union 
might  be  safely  adopted,  whether  by  a  mu- 
tual and  internal  arrangement  of  its  accord- 
ant and  antagonist  ingredients,  or  by  a  high 
external  pressure  converting  it  into  a  tough 
granite  or  an  elegant  and  enduring  por- 
phyry. The  time  we  say  has  come.  It  had 
come  in  1851,  as  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  show,f  when  one  great  palace  was 
exhibited  combining  in  friendly  union  all  the 
mighty  interests  of  art  and  science ;  and  it 
had  come  in  1852,  when  the  First  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  had  proposed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  to  devote 
£150,000  to  the  purchase  of  ground,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Great  Central  Insti- 
tute at  Kensington,  where  the  various  Socie- 
ties whose  history  we  have  been  detailing 
are  myited  to  take  up  their  abode.  The 
Prince  had  reason  to  believe,  from  a  few  of 
their  leading  men,  that  this  plan  would  be 
readily  adopted,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
buildings  of  Somerset  House  were  required 
for  the  public  service.  The  Royal  Society, 
however,  and  others,  have  refused  to  transfer 
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their  headquarters  to  Eensiogton,  on  the 
ground  of  its  distance  from  the  metropolis. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  in  former  times 
the  Royal  Society  would  have  willingly  oc- 
cupied Chelsea  College,  and  that  their  char- 
ter allows  them  to  meet  three  miles  from 
London.  It  cannot  therefore  he  any  hard- 
ship to  go  to  Kensington,  towards  which 
London  is  rapidly  extending,  and  ifthere 
they  would  enjoy  advantages  which  no  other 
locality  could  afford  them.  As  they  must 
quit  Somerset  House,  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  unable,  even  if  they  desired  it, 
to  find  any  more  suitable  locality,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  removal  to  Kensington  may 
be  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  choice. 
Had  we  a  thousand  voices  in  this  question  in 
place  of  one,  we  should  cheerfully  embrace 


the  opportunity  now  offered  to  the  different 
Societies  in  the  metropolis  of  forming,  along 
with  the  National  Gallery  and  the  College  <x 
the  Industrial  Arts,  a  city  of  knowledget 
surrounded  by  parks  and  gardens,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  observations  and  experimental  in- 
quiries. In  one  locality — witn  one  head-— 
under  one  system  of  management — and  with 
the  grants  now  expended  on  scientific  ob- 
jects, the  institution  at  Kensington  would 
advance  science  and  the  arts,  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  add  fresh 
lustre  to  the  national  glory.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  sagacity  and  patriotism  of  the 
Pnnce,  already  engaged  in  the  great  cause  td 
industrial  education,  may  be  combined  with 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  undertaking  so  great  an  enterprise  ? 


•♦♦• 
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WILLIAM  PATERSON,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


FouNDiNQ  the  Bank  of  England,  and  plan- 
ning the  Darien  colony,  have  given  a  distin- 
guished name  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
although  bis  reputation  must  be  admitted  to 
be  obscured  bv  some  contradictory  traditions 
and  much  confused  testimony.  The  best  in- 
formed among  his  Scottish  countrymen  have 
done  him  scanty  justice,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Lawson,  the  author  of 
"The  History  of  Banking,"  the  numerous 
English  writers  who  have  mentioned  William 
Paterson  at  all,  have  treated  one  who  is  un- 
questionably the  father  of  Free-trade  among 
us,  and  our  best  guide  in  finance,  as  if  he  had 
been  either  the  chief  adventurer  in  an  age  of 
projectors,  or  merely  a  well-meaning  enthu^* 
siast. 

Nevertheless,  according  as  careful  inquiry 
produces  materials  for  correctly  estimating 
his  character,  and  when  a  full  light  is  thrown 
upon  his  whole  career,  his  merits  may  be  re- 
cognized as  preeminently  great,  whilst  the 
important  period  in  which  be  lived  is  found 
to  nave  been  singularly  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  those  merits.  From  the  last 
dsfs  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  L,  bia  native  oomtry,  ScotlA&di  un- 


derwent great  changes,  political,  religiouSv 
and  social ;  and,  for  an  individual  depending 
solely  on  his  own  personal  resources,  he  had 
a  very  large  share  m  producing  such  changes. 
He  possessed  various  and  rare  qualities.  In 
his  degree  he  effectively  resisted  the  misrule 
of  the  last  Stuarts,  and  was  an  active  friend 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  warmly 
supported  the  Union  of  1706,  and  was  m 
steady  advocate  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion. In  religious  conviction  he  was  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  when  Scottish  Episcopacy  made 
ii6  last  efforts  to  be  the  dominant  Church, 
But  he  seems  to  have  sided  with  the  moder- 
ate party  which  worked  out  a  settlement  of 
the  Kirk  upon  the  footing  it  maintained  for 
160  years,  till  the  recent  religious  disputes 
arose.  His  talents,  however,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  commerce,  in  finance,  and  as  a  colonial 
projector. 

At  a  time  when  modern  commercial  habits 
were  in  Scotland  fast  supplanting  the  feudal- 
ism of  ages,  William  Paterson,  himself  a  prac- 
tical merchant,  of  extensive  experience  and 
of  no  small  success,  adopted  in  principle  the 
system  of  Free-trade — a  system  congenial  to 
;  VDA  mde^udttut  %^t  of  his  countrymeOi 
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tbongh  Adverse  to  the  sapposed  interests  of 
their  EInglish  rivals.  As  a  London  merchant, 
he  had  entered  vigorously  into  the  contro- 
versy of  the  day  agunst  the  new  East  India 
Company's  monopoly ;  and,  as  the  projector 
of  the  Darien  colony,  he  had  bitter  experi- 
enee  of  the  vindictive  and  unscrupulous  op- 
position of  that  company  to  fair  enterprise 
out  of  the  rttnge  of  monopoly., 

Paterson,  indeed,  always  took  the  side  of 
those  who  favored  Free-trade  against  the 
party,   so  long  dominant,   that    contended 
**  there  was  another  way  to  secure  wealth 
and  power  in  England,  viz.,  by  bounties, 
drawbacks  of  duUes,  and  every  encourage- 
ment, political  and  commercial,  to  rear  up 
oar  own  colonies  into  an  empire  of  custom- 
ers,^* a  great  fallacy  clung  to  by  many  even 
now.     Bat  he«also  maintained  still  more  hu- 
mane views,  attributed   in   his   day  to  the 
model   of  mercantile    projectors — the  "Sir 
Andrtw  Freeport"   of  the   "Spectetor"— 
**that  it  is  a  stupid  and  a  barbarous  way  to 
extend  dominion  by  arms,  for  true  power  is 
to  be  got  by  arts  and  industry,"!  a  doctrine 
Btill  too  hard  for   the  warmest   professing 
Christian  nations  on  earth ;  and  although  the 
genias  of  Addison,  in  constructing  the  drama 
of  his  club,  certainly  took  a  wider  range  than 
to  form  it  of  individual  characters,  the  best 
features  of  Sir  Andrew  belong  unquestiona; 
biy  to  the  Scottish  merchant,  Paterson,  as 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  may  at  once  represent 
to  individual  English  country  gentleman,  and 
be  a  familiar  type  of  his  class. 
.  The  great  commercial  talents  of  Paterson 
deserve  the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  who 
declares  his  genius  to  have  been  the  guide  of 
Scotland  in  its  then  state  of  transition.     He 
had  a  correct  conception  of  the  public  policy 
required  to  make  trade  prosper,  and  of  the 
<|iialifications  indispensable  to  the  individual 
trader's  success.     ^  The  merchant,''  saj's  he, 
^  ought  to  be  a  good  penman,  a  good  arith- 
tsetician,  and  a  good  accountant ;  expert  in 
the  knowledge  of  charter-parties,  bills  of  lad- 
Ing,  invoices,  contracts,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
policies  of  insurance.     He  ought  to  know  the 
ineasares,  weights,  and  moneys  of  all  foreign 
Goan tries  with  whom  we  trade ;  together  with 
their  tolls,  taxes,  impositions,  d^o.    He  ought 
to  know  in  what  commodities  each  country 
abounds,  and  what  the  articles  they  stand  in 
need  of;  and  how,  and  from  whence,  they 
famished  with  the  same.    He  ought  to 


•  "Sehsmas  of  1697,"  oitad  bySir  John  Dalrym< 
pit.— ''Mamoin,"  vol.  iL,  pu  86. 
f'SpeoUtor,^  Ka  2;  I.A.  1709. 


understand  and  be  a  diligent  observer  of 
the  rates  of  exchange  by  bills.  He  ought  to 
know  what  goods  are  to  be  prohibited  to  be 
exported  or  imported  from  any  foreign  state. 
He  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws, 
orders,  and  customs  of  the  insurance  offices, 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  ought  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  prices  of  all 
materials  used  in  furnishing  and  building  of 
ships ;  together  with  the  ordinary  wages  of 
commanders,  officers,  and  marines.  He  ought 
to  be  skilful  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  at- 
tain a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages ;  and 
be  a  diligent  observer  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues and  expenses  of  foreign  princes,  their 
laws,  customs,  politics,  manners,  religion,  arts, 
and  the  like." 

His  various  writings  show  that  he  knew 
much  of  books,  and  his  successes  in  life  prove 
that  he  was  capable  of  exercising  great  influ- 
ence over  men.  His  excellent  personal  qua- 
lities ;  the  consistency  and  purity  of  his  con- 
duct ;  the  fertility  of  his  plans  ;  his  persever- 
ance in  carrying  them  out,  and  his  resistance 
of  difficulties,  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  story,  be^un  in  exile  in  his  youth,  as  a 
martyr  to  bis  religious  opinions,  and  closed  in 
his  old  age  with  rare  success,  after  a  long 
struggle  against  a  government  too  slow  in 
doing  him  justice, — all  contribute  to  give  no 
common  interest  to  the  recovery  of  the  scat- 
tered memorials  of  his  life  from  neglect. 

In  his  early  residence  in  London,  he  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  for  supplying  its  inha- 
bitants with  good  water,  when  he  was  a  joint 
lessee  of  the  Hampstead  works,  and  familv 
tradition  tells  of  his  being  a  practical  agricul- 
turist— a  fact  that  curiously  identifies  him 
with  Addison's  "  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,"  who 
"so  disposed  of  his  affairs,  that,  from  whatever 
corner  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was 
bringing  home  one  or  other  of  his'sbips,  and, 
as  a  husbandman,  contrived  it  so  that  not 
a  shower  of  rain  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine 
should  fall  on  his  estate  without  bettering  some 
part  of  it."*  The  tradition  in  Dumfries-shire 
IS,  that  on  Paterson's  return  home  from  the 
Indies  with  a  *'  load  of  gold  dust,"  he  bought 
a  farm,  and  placed  his  father  and  mother 
upon  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  *'  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport"  is  a  zealous  advocate  for 
substituting  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
parish  poor,  in  the  place  of  relieving  them  by 
charity  as  beggars  ;f  and  in  one  of  Paterson^ 
ablest  works  he  planned  a  system  of  such  em- 
ployment as  a  settled  part  of  public  policy. 
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Scotland  may  in  all  respects  be  justly  proud 
of  this  able  man ;  and  distinguished  Scotiisb 
writers,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir 
John  Dairy mple,  have  been  justly  eager  to 
do  him  honor.  One  English  writer  (Mr.  Law- 
son,  referred  to  above)  has  expatiated  upon 
bis  prominent  excellences  with  great  force.* 

William  Paterson,  born  at  Skipmyre,f  in 
the  parish  of  Tinwald,  in  Dumfries-shire,  came 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Patersons  of  Ban- 
nockburn — a  well-known  family,  which  num- 
bers among  its  early  members  powerful  land- 
owners, ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  and  at 
least  one  esteemed  poet.  Two  of  their  de- 
scendants were  eminent  in  different  ways.  One 
of  these,  Samuel  Patersoo,  was  our  earliest 
bibliographer  of  distinction  ;  another,  John, 
won  civic  honors  for  the  munificence  with 
which  for  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  architectural  improvement  of  London. 

Adam  Paterson,  the  father  of  William, 
laird  of  Cargield,  and  farmer  of  Skipmyre  un- 
der the  Queensberrys,  who  were  ever  friend- 
ly to  himself,  sent  him,  as  is  believed,  to  Glas- 
gow, to  study  for  the  Episcopalian  ministry. 
Bis  college  tickets  are  preserved  in  the  fa- 
mily ;  but  according  to  local  traditions,  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  rigid  Covenanter, 
determined  his  choice  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  as  a  profession ;  and  to  her  may  be 
traced  liis  early  devoted ness  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  His  enthusi- 
asm is  even  said  to  have  caused  him  to  enrol 
himself  among  the  followers  of  Balfour  of 
Burley,  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Crick- hope, 
and  to  have  exposed  him  to  persecution, 
along  with  the  Covenanters,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL 

To  escape  from  these  persecutions,  he  vi- 
sited London ;  and  as  his  preaching  was  not 
remarkably  persuasive,  ho  commenced  his 
mercantile  career  at  this  visit,  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  a  relative  already  settled  in  the 
metropolis.  This  is  supposed  to  have  occur- 
red about  the  year  1680,  in  the  22d  year  of 
his  age ;  and  he  shortly  aftcrward.s  went  to 
Boston,  in  New  England,  where  he  married 
the  widow  of  an  Independent  minister,  named 
Bridge.  At  this  period  the  American  colo- 
nists were  strenuously  contending  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  mother  country  upon 


•  it 


Merchant^tf  Magazine*'  for  July,  1852. 
t  The  family  traditions  ure  almost  uniform  in  re- 
gard to  the  fact  of  the  place  of  Paterson's  birth : 
and  one  account  etates  that  "  the  thatched  house  in 
which  he  was  born  in  Skipmyre  was  pulled  down 
only  in  1848."  A  lineal  descendant  of  his  brother 
states,  thttt  doubt  has  sometimes  been  made,  whe- 
ther he  was  not  born  at  Kirklaa^  where  his  father 
possessed  a  ho'bse  and  landsL 


their  rights,  and  especially  against  the  Ei^ 
lish  exclasive  navigation  laws,  equally  miii- 
ous  to  them  and  to  the  Scotch;  so  that  Pa- 
terson's  liberal  principles  were  here  greatlj 
strengthened.  But  it  is  not  ascertained  whe* 
ther,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  bis  first  mi- 
dence  in  America  was  connected  with  Um 
missionary  efforts  of  the  time,  so  successfully 
promoted  by  the  apostle  Eliot,  and  by  htt 
supporters,  the  English  Puritans ;  or  whether 
he  emigrated  for  objects  of  trade,  or  from  a 
'^  truant  disposition/'  as  has  been  asserted. 

Another  incident  of  colonial  society  at  thh 
period,  but  not  of  so  honorable  a  character 
as  missionary  labors,  is  sometimes  saiJl  to 
have  influenced  Paterson.  The  colonists  were 
well-disposed  towards  the  Buccaneers,  from 
whom  unquestionably  Paterson  derived  much 
of  the  intimate  knowledge  hq  possessed  of 
the  resources  of  the  Spanish  main — a  few 
years  later,  the  scene  of  his  great  enterprise^ 
the  Scottish  settlement  of  Darien.  Whether, 
however,  his  intercourse  with  the  Buccaneera 
led  Paterson  to  take  an  active  part  in  their 
violent  courses,  or  was  limited  to  mercantile 
transactions,  or  merely  to  the  gratification  of 
curiosity ;  and  whether  he  went  to  the  Weit 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  main  at  all  at  thb 
period,  are  points  upon  which  no  precise  in* 
formation  has  been  obtained.  The  romance 
of  the  lamented  Eliot  Warburton,  both  in 
Chis  part  of  his  subject,  and  throughout  his 
whole  work  of  the  "  Merchant  Prince,"  has 
great  merit,  as  a  series  of  ingenious  historical 
fictions  ;  but  no  foundation  is  yet  ascertained 
for  the  details  of  Pat  arson's  visits  to  the  Span- 
ish main  before  1698.  In  offering  this  slisht 
tribute  of  resp^^ct  to  Mr.  Warburton,  it  is  add- 
ed, with  melancholy  satisfaction,  that,  when 
on  the  eve  of  his  fatal  voyage  in  the  Amazon, 
that  able  writer  expressed  a  deep  interest  in 
the  inquiries,  then  begun,  into  the  genuine 
works  of  Paterson,  and  into  the  true  sources 
of  his  story.  Mr.  Warburton*s  conjectures 
fully  confirm  the  opinion  that  liis  knowledge 
of  Central  America  was  gained  without  the 
slightest  blamable  intercourse  with  the  Buc- 
caneers. It  is  certain  that  he  collected  all 
the  published  accounts  of  their  proceedings 
as  carefully  as  if  he  had  never  had  any  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  them.  The  catalogue 
of  his  library,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, contains  the  titles  of  the  best  narra- 
tives of  their  adventures  ;  and  a  note  in  the 
**  Darien  Papers,"  respecting  the  intelligence 
he  furnished  to  the  Scottish  company  about 
Darien,  states  his  maps  and  other  geographi- 
cal materials  to  have  been  made  at  great  ex- 
pense.    A  document  of  the  date  of  1701, 
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preserved,  like  the  catalogue  of  Paterson's 
library,  in  the  British  Museum,  fixes  at  the 
year  1684  his  first  conception  of  the  great  set- 
tlement of  Darien,  as  the  centre  of  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  all 
the  countries  on  the  Pacific,  extending  to  the 
eastern  region  of  Asia. 

It  IS  certain  that,  in  returning  from  Ame- 
rica about  this  time,  he  established  himself  as 
a  merchant  in  England.  In  this  character  he 
is  described  in  a  lease  of  1692,  from  the  city 
of  London,  authorizing  him  and  two  col- 
leagues to  construct  the  Hampstead  water- 
works, an  undertaking  that  confirms  what  has 
been  asserted  of  his  scientific  attainments; 
and  here,  again,  the  catalogue  of  his  library, 
containing  the  titles  of  some  curious  old  books 
on  hydraulics,  supports  that  assertion,  while 
the  undertaking  itself,  carried  on  by  600 
shareholders,  shows  the  practical  character  of 
his  mind.  He  warmly  supported  the  revolution 
of  ld88 ;  and  it  is  said  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne.  At  the  same  time 
he  originated  the  Bank  of  England,  in  con- 
nection with  eminent  citizens.  The  institu- 
tion was  purely  mercantile,  and  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  notes  issued  should  be  pay- 
able in  specie  on  demand.  Mr.  Godfrey,  Pa- 
terson's  friend  and  colleague  in  establishing 
the  Bank  of  England,  states  its  principles  in 
these  words : — 

There  are  some  who  are  for  forcing  a  cnrrency 
of  bills  or  tallies,  and  think  they  may  pass  as  well 
as  bank  bills ;  but  they  do  not  consiaer^  that  His 
nothing  makes  bank  bills  current,  but  only  be- 
cause all  who  desire  it  can  go  when  they  wish 
mnd  fetch  their  money  for  them.  To  force  any 
thing  to  pass  in  payment  but  money  would  soon 
end  m  confusion.* 

It  was  in  reference  to  a  good  circulating 
medium  of  various  denominations  that  he 
and  bis  colleagues  in  the  bank  greatly  pro- 
moted the  reform  of  the  coinage. 

A  bank  in  London  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  serious  consideration.  So  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  sound  principles  of  bank- 
ing had  been  propounded  ;  and,  in  1683, 
there  was  published  a  "  Dialogue  between  a 
Merchant  and  a  Country  Gentleman,"  in 
favor  of  such  a  bank,  in  the  style  of  Pater- 
son's  known  writings.  His  plan  essentially 
differed  from  John  Law's  scheme  of  issuing 
bank  paper,  not  payable  in  specie;  and  it 
was  probably  Paterson's  disapproval  of  this 
plan  that  prevented  its  adoption  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  where,  as  well  as  in  Holland, 


*  Bomer'a  Traote^  toI.  ii.,  Ut  ooL,  p.  589. 


it  was  offered  before  Law  obtained  its  un- 
happy adoption  by  the  French  Government, 
The  Bank  of  England  was  introduced  by  aa 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Paterson,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  new  institu* 
tion. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  expelled 
discreditably  from  the  direction  of  the  bank.* 
The  Scottish  Darien  Company,  however,  for^ 
mally  recorded  its  testimony  respecting  his 
leaving  an  honorable  and  advantageous  em- 
ployment in  London,  solely  in  order  to  bene- 
fit his  native  country,  Scotland.  His  sub- 
stantial position,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  is, 
indeed,  incontestably  proved  by  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  record  that 
in  1695  "  his  effects  and  business  were  con- 
siderable;"! and  that,  "from  1690  to  1707, 
his  personal  expenses,  borne  by  himself,  in 
the  service  of  the  Darien  Company,  amounted 
to  £5375. "J  This  was  in  addition  to  his 
subscription  of  £3000  to  the  capital  of  that 
company,  of  which  one-third  part  was  paid 

up.§ 

In  these  prosperous  circumstances,  he  re- 
sumed the  foundation  of  his  trading  settle- 
ment of  1684  in  Central  America,  forming  a 
branch  of  extensive  commercial  enterprises, 
for  which  the  time  seemed  favorable.  The 
parliamentary  authority  already  referred  to 
declares,  in  reference  to  these  enterprises, 
that  '^  he  and  others  concerned  with  him  had 
been  at  great  pains  and  expense  in  making 
several  considerable  discoveries  of  trade,  and 
improvements  in  it  to  both  Indies,  and  in 
procuring  needful  powers  and  privileges  for 
a  Company  of  Commerce  from  several  sove- 
reigns, princes,  and  states  "|| 

The  company  was  accordingly  formed  un- 
der Scottish  statute,  with  a  capital  of  £600,- 
000,  to  include  foreigners  as  well  as  British 
shareholders  without  exception.  Of  this  capi- 
tal, £300,000  was  first  subscribed  in  the 
month  of  November,  1695,  in  London,  princi- 
pally by  the  interest  ^  of  Mr.  Paterson,  so 
•*  practically"  influential  was  he. 

This  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  and  of  others, 
English  as  well  as  Dutch,  who  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  impeach  him  and  his 


♦  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Talesof  a  Grandfather,"  vol 
i.,  preface;  and  Francis'  "History  of  the  Bank  of 
Eogkod.*' 

+  Vol.xviii^p.  188.     1716. 
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colleagues  for  presuming  to  raise  funds  in 
England  under  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  enter- 
prise was  persevered  in  by  the  Scotch  alone ; 
and,  if  Paterson's  advice  had  been  followed 
more  carefully,  success  would  probably  have 
attended  an  "  effort  to  advance  the  trade  of 
Scotland,**  which  a  contemporary  vindication 
justly  asserts  to  have  been  a  **  more  vigorous 
and  noble' effort  than  any  nation  in  Europe 
had  ever  made  in  a  first  undertaking  of  that 
nature  ;***  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that, 
with  prudent  precautions.  King  William's 
ultimate  assent  to  the  enterprise  might  have 
been  obtained. 

Paterson's  system  of  government  for  the 
Darien  colony  was  to  plaee  it  under  a  single 
governor,  a  council,  and  an  elected  assembly. 
Instead  of  this  being  done,  an  executive 
council  of  seven  was  sent  out,  and  they  re- 
fused to  call  the  assembly,  till  too  late.  He 
was  not  even  made  a  member  of  this  council, 
until  the  disasters  of  the  colony  forced  its  in- 
competent rulers  to  seek  his  aid.  They  had 
already  aggravated  these  disasters  by  neglect- 
ing the  obvious  measure  which  he  urged  for 
securing  good  supplies  of  provisions.  His 
able  reports  to  the  company — after  he  had 
returned  to  Scotland  with  a  few  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  first  expedition  of  1200  men  — 
clearly  explain  the  causes  of  their  failure; 
and  his  views,  during  the  vigorous  struggle 
with  King  William  that  followed  in  order  to 
retrieve  their  disasters,  were  singularly  baga- 
cious.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  libellous  pamphlet  against  the  government 
on  the  subject  of  the  Darien  disasters,  and 
the  Edinburgh  mob  liberated  him  by  main 
force  ;f  but  it  is  clear  that,  if  William  had 
not  been  cut  off  prematurely  by  an  accident 
in  hunting,  these  views  would  have  been 
adopted  by  him.  They  are  set  forth  in  a 
manu:icript,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
containing  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  king, 
and  an  essay,  which  contains  the  best  account 
extant  of  the  Darien  country,  with  an  able 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  Fiee- 
trade. 

Paterson,  indeed,  most  zealously  vindicated 
the  principle  of  Free*  trade,  and  warmly  at- 
tacked monopoly  of  every  kind.  The  African 
Companv  was  chiefly  founded  to  escape  from 
the  privileges  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Sp^n 
upon  intercourse  with  America.     In  a  me- 

*  'The  Redaoing  of  SooUand  by  Aram,  aod  An- 
nexing it  to  England  ta  a  Frovinoe^  oonaidered''. 
F.44. 
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moir,  dated  a  few  months  before  the  i 
pected  death  of  William  III.,  he  showed 
fatal  commercial  restrictions  had  provi 
Spain  herself ;  and  how  prosperous  the  & 
ish  empire  in  the  Indies  must  have  bee 
if  it  had  been  based  upon  "  the  geo< 
maxims  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
general  naturalization,  liberty  of  conaci 
and  a  permissive  trade  to  all  nations  on 
sonable  terms." 

By  such  permissive  trade,  he  says,  besid< 
immense  wealth  that  must  have  centred  in  I 
as  the  emporiam  of  the  Indies,  and,  conseqd 
of  the  trading  world,  even  the  inconmderaUf 
of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  ihe-^io 
into,  and  the  like  on  the  exports  from,  their  cd 
together  with  a  very  easy  imposition  upo 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  might,  Iod 
this,  have  been  capable  of  bringing  a  much  j( 
annual  income  to  the  treasury  of  Spain,  tm 
value  of  all  the  present  profits,  not  only  i 
king,  but  even  of  that  kingdom,  from  the  In 

But,  quite  contrary  to  all  this,  the  Span 
by  their  too  eager  pursuit,  instead  of  overti 
tiave  quite  outrun  their  game ;  and  their  moc 
of  those  unequalled  mines  in  the  Indies, 
added  to  that  of  tlieir  souls  in  Spain,  inst 
enriching  them,  as  they  so  greedily  designed 
only  contributed  to  heighten  their  presun 
and  avarice  the  more ;  and  thus  to  cramp  ai 
ervate  iheir  industry  to  such  a  degree,  that 
of  their  bulky  trade,  with  their  shipping,  mai 
and  manufacturers,  haih  been  lost  to  the  Et 
Dutch,  and  othorn,  whose  work  and  laboi 
iucompurably  cheaper  than  theirs. 

Thus  the  Indies,  which  but  indifferently 
aged  might  have  made  the  Spaniards  the  gr 
and  richest  people  that  ever  were,  have  \ 
management  not  a  little  contributed  to  theii 
For,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people  to 
or  so  much  as  to  go  to  or  dwell  in  the  Indiet 
have  not  only  lost  the  trade  they  could  not  i 
manner  possibly  grasp  or  maintain,  but  thej 
depopulated  and  ruined  their  old  countries 
with;  insomuch  that,  properly  speaking,  tl 
dies  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  the  Spai 
rather  than  to  have  been  conquered  by  then 
permitting  all  lo  go  out  and  none  to  come  in 
have  not  only  lost  the  people  which  are  g< 
that  far-distant  and  luxuriant  region,  but  t 
mote  expectations  of  so  vast  advantage  ball 
wise  rendered  those  that  remained  almost  \ 
unprofitable  and  good  for  nothinor ;  for  th 
now-a-davs  hardly  a  Spaniard  of  any  8pirif,b 
rather  risk  his  person  at  an  adventure  to  tl 
dies,  than  to  hazard  the  staining  his  genii! 
the  work  and  industry  of  Europe  ;  aiul  tbi 
unlike  the  dog  in  the  fable,  tho  Spaniards 
in  a  manner,  lost  their  own  country,  and  y 
gotten  the  Indies. 

People  and  their  industry  are  the  true  ric 
a  nation  ;  inasmuch,  that  in  respect  of  th( 
other  things  are  but  imaginary.  Upon  dn 
sideration,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  w 
people,  the  great  distance  and  separation  ol 
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dominions,  and,  consequently,  the  occtsion  of  dl- 
vidjog  their  forces,  and  of  double  expense  and 
huATQ,  great  debts  upon  and  mismanagement  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  late  accession  of 
power  to  the  nobles  or  grandees  which  have  been 
commonly  talked  of,  and  given  out  for  the  great 
tod  principal  causes  of  the  decadency  and  present 
low  ebb  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  are  either  but 
very  superficial,  or  only  effects  of  their  grasping 
it  such  vast  dominions  without  the  so  necessary 
helps  of  a  general  naturalization,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  a  permissive  trade ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  consumed  their  people's  spirit  and 
ffenius  by  two  monstrous  monopolies,  viz.,  that  of 
tiie  very  souls  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  priests,  and 
that  of  the  Indies  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  abuse  of  trade  by  the  Spaniards  is 
not  more  earnestly  exposed  by  him  than  its 
neglect  among  his  own  countrymen.     Free- 
trade    has    rarely   been    better    advocated 
than  in  the  following  passage  : — "  But  as, 
irhen  Providence  will  deliver  a  people  from 
the  dangers  that  attend  so  fatal  an  infatua- 
tion as  this,  mankind  are  commonly  awakened 
either  by  some  excellent  or  capable  person 
raised  up  for  that  purpose,  so,  it  is  hoped, 
our  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  not  many 
months  ago  would  have  reckoned  it  alto- 
ffether  absurd  in  any  one  to  expect  this  late 
formidable  conjunction  of  France  and  Spain, 
will  now  be  brought  to  account  the  study  of 
trade,  navigation,  discovery,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  world,  worthy  of  their  regard ; 
and  as  an  incitement,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
rare  them  that,  when  they  shall  begin  once 
to  give  it  a  reasonable  thought,  they  will 
quickly  6nd  there  is  somewhat  more  in  the 
mainsprings  and  principles  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry than  only  to  manage  a  little  conceit  or 
selfish  intiigue  ;  to  encourage  and  procure  a 
monopoly,  exclusion,  presumption,  restraint, 
or  prohibition ;  to  tax  the  natives  for  en- 
couraging the   exportation    of    corn   when 
cheap, ,  but   to   discourage    its    exportation 
when  dear ;  to  settle  the  price  of  corn,  salt, 
and  such  like ;  raise  or  force  the  value,  name, 
or  interest  of  money ;  to  restrain,  prohibit, 
and  disjoin,  not  the  industry  of  his  Majesty's 
rabjects  with  other  nations,  but  even  with 
and  in  respect  to  one  another: — they  will 
find  that  all  these,  and  many  more  pretended 
encouragements,  are  so  far  from  the  things 
they  are  called,  that  they  are  not  only  in- 
trignes  to  make  private  advantage  from  the 
nuDS  of  the  pubhc,  and  arise  from  the  mis- 
taken notions  and  conceits  of   unthinking 
men,  who  neither  have  temper,  nor  allow 
themselves  time  or  opportunity  to  consider 
things  as  they  are,  but  only  take  them  as 
they  seem  to  be,  a  aort  oi  presumptuoiis 
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meddlery,  who  are  continually  apt  to  con- 
found effects  with  causes,  and  causes  with 
effects  ;  and  not  to  measure  the  trade  or  im- 
provement of  house,  family,  or  country,  and 
even  that  of  the  universe,  by  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  thing,  but  only  by  their  own 
narrow,  and  mistaken,  and  mean  conceptions 
thereof." 

Another  work,  written  probably  by  Pater- 
son,  contains  the  most  powerful  "  arguments 
in  favor  of  Free- trade  tersely  expressed.  It 
is  a  defence  of  the  Durien  colony,  by  which 
it  was  objected  the  Scotch  would  undersell 
the  English  traders."  This,  however,  if  true, 
"  would,"  he  said,  *'  be  to  the  ^en^a/ advan- 
tage of  the  Englisih  nation,  since  the  buyers 
are  always  more  than  the  sellers.  It  must 
certainly  be  better  for  the  kingdom  in  gene- 
ral, that  every  one  who  has  occasion  for 
muslin,  or  Indian  silks,  should  save  so  manjr 
shillings  per  yard,  than  that  some  two  or 
three  merchants  should  once  in  an  age  get 
money  enough  to  make  a  daughter  or  two  a 
countesS'Or  dutchess.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
but  it  is  better  for  England  that  housekeep- 
ers in  general  should  save  that  money  to  buy 
provisions  for  their  families,  which  consume 
our  own  products,  than  that  a  dozen  mer- 
chants should  be  enabled  by  the  extravagant 
prices  of  these  commodities  to  keep  their 
coaches."* 

Paterson's  influence  over  William  was  very 
remarkable ;  and  the  share  it  had  in  shaping 
our  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  during  many  years  afterwards,  proves 
the  originality  and  power  of  his  mind.  He 
never  ceased  to  urge  the  importance  of  the 
vigorous  extension  of  our  commerce  and  -of 
peaceful  colonization  as  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation— enthusiastically  citing 
the  best  classical  authority  and  a  wide  range 
of  historical  illustration  in  support  of  his 
views. 

Before  the  death  of  the  King,  Paterson 
strenuously  seconded  the  party  that  sought 
to  moderate  the  public  indignation  at  the 
harsh  treatment  Scotland  hud  experienced  in 
the  Darien  business.  He  then  devised  a 
plan  of  administration  that  might  have  com- 
pensated his  countrymen  for  their  failure  in 
that  enterprise.  His  efforts  on  this  occasion 
are  recorded  by  the  best  authority  ;f  but 
his  able  exposition  of  the  proposed  measures 
has  had  a  singular  fate.     It  was  first  pub- 


*  A  defence  of  the  settlement  of  the  Soots  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Americt,  with  arguments  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  proteet 
them  in  that  oolony.    Edinburgh.    8vo.    1699.  . 

t  Osrstairs'  ''Gorrespoodenoe,"  p.  646. 
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lished  anonymously,  in  the  year  1700,  in 
Edinburgh;  and  in  1751  reprinted  in  Glas- 
gow, in  the  name  of  John  Law. 

After  promoting  also  the  legislative  union 
between  the  two  countries,  he  materially  con- 
tributed to  an  express  stipulation  being  made 
in  the  treaty  for  an  indemnity  to  the  Scotch 
on  account  of  the  Darien  losses.  So  he  ad- 
vocated a  legislative  union  with  Ireland ; 
anticipating  by  100  years  the  measure  of 
our  time  for  that  object.  On  these  beads 
he  anticipated  the  measures  half  a  century 
later  urged  with  great  force  by  experienced 
writers.*  In  other  respects  he  labored  dili- 
gently to  advance  the  general  interests,  even 
whilst  under  the  disappointment  that  at- 
tended the  Darien  failure ;  and  he  well  mer- 
ited the  favorable  declaration  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Scotland,  that  bis  conduct,  '*in 
regard  to  matters  of  a  public  nature,  bad 
tended  very  much  to  his  country's  benefit, 
80  that  it  was  just  and  reasonable  some  way 
should  be  found  to  give  him  the  recompense 
he  merited."! 

He  was  afterwards  much  consulted  by 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  his  plan  of  a 
lending  library  of  trade,  formed  in  1703,  in- 
timates him  to  have  been  then  living  in  a 
circle  of  eminent  men.  It  opened  with  a 
eatalogue  of  several  hundred  well-chosen 
works  on  trade  for  the  public ;  and  it  con- 
cluded with  an  invitation  to  "  the  friends  of 
this  study  to  contribute  what  they  could 
towards  rendering  this  small  and  inconsider- 
able collection  more  complete,  and  for  this 
purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to  communicate 
the  names  or  titles  of  such  books  or  papers 
as  they  have  or  have  heard  to  be  extant  upon 
tliese  or  the  like  subjects." 

About  this  period,  we  find  Paterson  a 
aubscriber  to  the  "  British  Merchant,"  along 
with  Addison,  Steele,  Eustace  Budgett,  John 
Gurney  of  Norvvich,  Abraham  Elton  of  Bris- 
tol, John  Hoare,  Walpole,  Methuen,  and 
others  well  known  in  mercantile  and  politi- 
cal life. 

That  important  scheme  not  only  preceded 
the  special  Library  of  Trade,  founded  in 
Hamburgh  in  1735,  but  it  substantially  an- 
ticipates what  is  now  doing  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  elsewhere  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  in  mercantile  affairs.  His  recom- 
mendation of  this  plan  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage  as  the  introduction  of  all  similar 
mstitutions. 

"My  collection,"  he  says,  '* gives  some 

*  Podtlethwaite  and  Baron  Masere^ 
/  CommoDB'  Joumala,  yoI  xviii.,  p.  62.      A.  d. 


better  idea  than  what  is  commonly  conceived 
of  the  tracts  or  treatises  requisite  to  the  know- 
ledge and  study  of  a  matter  so  deep  and 
extensive  as  trade  and  revenue ;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  noise  of  so  many  pre- 
tenders as  we  have  already  had,  and  are 
still  troubled  with,  may  well  be  reckoned 
never  yet  to  have  been  truly  methodized,  or 
digested,  nay,  nor  perhaps  but  tolerably  cod- 
sidered  by  any.  Trade  and  revenues  are 
here  put  together,  since  the  public  (or,  in- 
deed, any  other)  revenues  are  only  parts  or 
branches  of  the  income  or  increase  by  and 
from  the  industry  of  the  people,  whether  in 
the  way  of  pasture,  agriculture,  manufacto- 
ries, navigation,  extraordinary  productions 
or  inventions,  or  by  all  of  them.  So  that  to 
this  necessary  (and  it  is  hoped  now  rbing) 
study  of  trade,  there  is  not  only  requisite  as 
complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  books, 
pamphlets,  qr  schemes,  merely  and  abstract- 
edly relating  to  trade,  revenues,  navigation, 
useful  inventions  or  improvements,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  but  likewise  of  the  best  his- 
tories, voyages,  discoveries,  descriptions,  and 
accounts  of  the  states,  interest,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms of  countries ;  that  from  thence  it  may 
be  more  clearly  and  justly  gathered  and  un« 
Jerstood,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  wars,  conquests,  fires,  inunda- 
tions, plenty,  want,  good  or  bad  direction, 
management,  or  influence  of  governments, 
and  such  Itke,  have  more  immediately  ef- 
fected the  rise  or  declension  of  the  industry 
of  a  people,  whether  home  or  foreign." 

The  catalogue  of  this  library  shows  that 
he  read  many  languages.  It  contains  works 
in  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  English.  He  seems  to  have  also 
spoken  more  than  one  European  tongue.  In 
the  intercourse  he  held  with  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  America,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  intimately  connected  with  Flemish  and 
other  foreigners,  and  his  plan  for  the  Ameri- 
can settlement  was  early  communicated  by 
himself  to  the  great  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  received  with  favor.  ^ 

In  his  proposed  public  library  there  were 
manuscripts,  which  he  states  to  be  then  "lent" 
to  various  friends.  Some  of  them  may  be 
the  memoir  on  the  new  Darien  settlement 
approved  by  King  William,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  another  essay  on 
the  naval  service,  mentioned  in  that  memoir. 

The  last  eighteen  years  of  his  hfe  were 
spent  in  Westminster.     The  plan  of  the  li- 
brary of  Trade  of  1703  is  dated  there;  and, 
in  a  Jacobite  tract  of  1715,  he  is  mentioned 
I  as  Vhen  living  in  ^'Queen's  Square,  West* 
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mioster."*  His  will,  dated  in  lIlS,  and 
proved  in  Doctor's  Commons  the  same  year, 
describes  hipi  to  be  of  ^^  Westminster." 

Upon  special  evidence  of  title,  and  after  a 
saccession  of  difficulties  from  1709  to  1715, 
Parliament,  following  up  the  15th  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  at  length  unanimously 
passed  an  act  giving  Paterson  an  indemnity 
of    the  considerable    sum  of  £18,241  10«. 
lOd,  for  his  Darien  losses.f    Session  after  ses- 
sion he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  official  resistance  to 
his  honest  claims.  Petitions,  and  committee  re- 
ports, accounts,  and  billi,  and  debates,  with  the 
loH  proofs  in  the  case,  are  set  forth  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  Parliament;  and  the  Statute-  book  places 
the  fact  of  indemnity  being  paid  lohim  beyond 
all  doubt.     By  the  1  Geo.  I.,  sec.  2,  cap.  27, 
the  clHim  was  6xed  at  the  sum  above  men- 
tioned.    By  the  3  Geo.  I.,  cap.  14,  the  trea- 
sury was  directed  to  pay  the  money  on  or 
before  the  1st  September,  1717 ;  interest  be- 
ing duly  provided  for  upon  this  sum  as  an 
*'  equivalent  debenture.''    The  stock  was  long 
kept  on  foot ;  and  at  length  vested  in  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  m  whose  warrants 
Paterson's  name  stands  formally  recognized. 
The  probate  of  his  will,  dated  the  21st 
January,  1718,  includes  this  notice.     It  be- 
queathes £6400  to  bis  relatives,  and  the  large 
legacy  of  £1000  to  his  executor  Daranda — 
**  Mr.  Paul  Daranda  of  London,  merchant,  to 
whom  I  and  my  family,"  he  says,  ^'  are  under 
very  great  obligations."    The  residue  is  left 
to  the  relatives  in  proportion  to  their  legacies, 
'^if  any  surplus  of  the  estate  remains  after 
payment  of  the  debts."    His  twenty  years 
of  struggle,  after  coming  back  ruined  from 
Darien,  may  well  have  made  him  "  debts  ;" 
and  ono  may  justly  express  indignation  at 
the  needless  delay  for  so  many  years  after 
the  Union,  before  the  Government  satisfied 
his  good  claim.    The  Scottish  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer advised  that   ^'a  way"  should  be 
found  to  reward  William  Paterson  according 
to  his  great  merits.    The  way  followed  was, 
daring  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  provision  that  was  his  due 
by  the  treaty  of  which  he  was  among  the 
more  zealous  advocates ! 

Paul  Daranda  is  the  same  merchant  whose 
name  is  to  be  seen  in  the  curious  list  of  the 
original  shareholders  in  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany for  £4000,  subscribed  in  1711,  long 
before  that  undertaking  degenerated  into  a 

•  8omer*8  Tracta,  vol.  iv.,  p.  289. 

f  Sir  J.  DAlrymple  seems  to  be  the  first  who  fell 
i&to  the  mistake  of  suppoeine  that  Paterson  **  got 
nothing  for  his  lofl^es.^'— "laemoin  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," YoL  ii,  p.  251. 


disastrous  bubble  after  the  decease  of  Pater- 
son. Himself  too  poor  to  support  what  ha 
recommended  so  vigorously  with  his  pen,  he 
doubtless  was  instrumental  in  obtainmg  for 
it  his  friend's  substantial  contribution.  The 
sum  granted  to  him  was  a  part  of  the  equiva' 
lent  allowed  to  the  Scotch  at  the  Union ;  and . 
the  residue  beyond  the  legacies  specified  in 
the  will  was,  doubtless,  to  pay  debts  incur- 
red during  the  weary  struggle  so  manfully 
borne  by  William  Paterson.  The  example  of 
such  men  is  especially  to  be  cbenshcd  in 
these  days  of  hope.  Although  the  elements 
of  evil  have  lost  none  of  their  native  malig- 
nity, governments  are  subjected  to  whole- 
some popular  checks  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers; therefore  encouragements  in  favor 
of  all  strugglers  may  be  usefully  sought  in 
the  experience  of  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of 
other  times.  Paterson's  ultimate  success  de- 
serves to  bo  proclaimed  far  and  wide  among 
such  encouragements. 

The^e  circumstances  prove  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  Paterson  having  died  "  poor  and  ne- 
glected," and  especially  that  the  suspicion 
of  his  executor  Daranda  having  injured  his 
family,  must  be  quite  unfounded.  That  sus- 
picion deserves  a  particuhir  refutation.  Mofti 
than  sixty  years  ago,  some  members  of  the 
family  claimed  part  of  his  estate,  as  if  still 
unappropriated;  and  such  claims  are  still 
made.  The  only  available  funds,  howerer^ 
of  that  character,  seem  to  be  these  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  which  body  an 
appeal  of  consideration,  not  of  right,  might 
reasonably  be  addressed.  The  case  is  very 
remarkable.  By  acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  carrying  out  the  treaty 
for  the  Union,  and  by  the  original  warrants 
under  which  that  bank  was  founded,  the 
equivalent  fund  of  £248.550  due  to  the 
Scotch  was  vested  in  the  bank,  in  considera* 
tion  of  its  having  advanced  the  money  to  the 
proper  parties.  Instead  of  Parliament  pay^ 
lag  the  capital  at  once,  it  secured  a  redeemQ-^ 
hie  annuity  of  £10,600  to  the  bank,  for  in<^ 
terest  and  for  management  of  the  fund.  By 
an  oversight,  the  British  Government  con* 
tinued  unnecessarily  to  pay  this  annuity  for 
every  year  since  1727,  or  123  years,  when 
one  per  cent ,  or  one  quurter  of  the  annuity^ 
might  have  been  saved  annually  by  paying 
ofif  the  principal,  as  was  done  at  last,  three 
years  ago.  The  bank,  therefore,  gained  more 
than  a  million  sterling,  (a  half  its  present 
stock,)  of  which  gain  Paterson's  share  in  the 
equivalent  was  a  partial  source.  Now, 'al- 
though no  legal  claira  ^QlW  V^  \s\»A^  V^Nsn^ 
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body  cnnnol  but  feel  a  warm  interest  ia  the 
ftiir  hme  of  their  double  beneractor.  Hit 
energetic  appeiils  contributed  to  the  origina) 
gnnt  of  the  equiviilent  being  made ;  ftnd  hU 
■hare  of  it  swelled  the  legitimate  stock  or  the 
bank,  whilst  the  system  uf  baaktog  by  which 

>  tbey  so  largely  prufiL  was  established  through 
his  efforts.  A  monument  should  be  raiaed 
to  him;  nnd  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
should  coQperate  with  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  merchants  of  the  whole  empire  ia 
rnising  it.  What  more  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose than  to  found  h  "  Faterson  library  of 
trade,  of  political  economy,  and  cotoniEalion," 
■omuwhai  upon  the  model  of  his  own,  with 
all  the  meaaa  of  public  instruction  in  those 
great  branches  of  social  interests  I  for  which 
there  is  no  suitable  provision  to  this  day. 
Tho  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  owes  much  of 
its  stock  to  him  ;  and  might  gracefully  ori- 
ginate a  scheme  which  must  be  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Uank  of  Knglsnd,  his  creation. 
The  foolish  notion,  which  has  recently  found 
an  echo  in  high  authority,  that  no  Scotch- 
man can  hikve  a  part  in  the  government  of 
the  English  Bank,  would  thus  be  practically 
exposed  ;  nnd  the  imputation  of  ingratitude 
to  her  great  men,  sometimes  attributed  to 
Scotland,  would  find  n  strikiog  refutation. 
The  promoters  of  the  "Mercantile  and  Ma- 
ritime College,"  in  London,  could  not  do  a 
wiser  thing,  in  furtherance  of  their  enlight- 
ened  views,  than  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  eminent  qualities  of  the  merchant,  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  nnd  to  place  him  in  a  coQspi- 
cuous  place  na  a  public  instructor.  Tbey 
would  thus  make  a  late  compensation  for  a 
too  long  delay,  in  awarding  an  act  of  justice 
to  genius  and  worth. 

The  resiatooce  of  the  Government  for  so 
many  years  to  the  payment  of  the  fair  claims 
of  such  a  mnn,  was  a  base  act  of  individual 
spoliation.  But'tbe  wrong  to  the  individual 
was  infinitely  nggmvaled  by  the  damage  done 
to  society,  not  only  in  an  example  of  obstinate 
injustice,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  good  that  the 
wronged  man  could  have  accomplished  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  faculties,  with  uncrippled 
pecuniary  resources,  and  a  mind  unclouded 
by  pecuniary  distress.  The  energy  which 
Paterson  was  forced  to  waste,  year  sfter  year, 
on  the  prosecution  of  his  claims  in  Parlia- 
ntect,  would  have  been  directed  to  working 
out  bis  "  great  notions,"  which  even  Burnet, 
with  all  his  dislike  of  the  noble  Cameroniao, 
admits  him  to  have  had.  Daring  Paterson'a 
straggles,  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
foaMed;  and,  if  be  had  been  free  to  guide 

i^  ita  dkaslen  couJd  not  hare  occiUTed, 
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They  arose  from  the  violation  of  all  hii  prn- 
ciples. 

His  writings  confirm  the  contlnsion,  that, 
insteud  of  pasetng  the  latter  yeara  of  his  life  Id 
Scotland  "neglected,"  he  lived  in  London 
until  his  decease,  esteemed  by  many  eminent 
men.  The  subjects  of  his  last  work* — th* 
redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  pn>> 
per  distribution  of  taxation — being  qiute  aa 
interesting  at  present  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  or  George  I.,  the  judgment  of  the 
founder  of  the  bank  respecting  these  subjects 
will  have  weight.  On  these  heads  he  strongly 
favors  the  policy  recently  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Other  works  of  his  exist  in  print  and  in  MS., 
on  the  original  plan  of  the  Bank  uf  England; 
upon  the  Onrien  enterprise  in  all  its  stages — 
its  rise,  its  progress,  nnd  its  fall,  with  an  ad- 
mirable plan  for  its  revival ;  upon  trade ; 
upon  the  Union ;  upon  important  administra- 
tive questions ;  and  on  revenue.  To  these 
works  are  to  be  added  valuable  documents 
on  the  history  of  his  qwn  claims,  as  recorded 
in  the  Journals  of  Parliament.  It  has  been 
recently  proposed  to  reprint  Paterson 's  works, 
but  so  utterly  nre  they  forgotten,  that  pub- 
lishers are  unwilling  to  risk  the  expense  of 
their  publication ;  nnd  the  persona  more  id- 
terested  in  appreciating  the  arguments  with 
which  this  great  financier  sapporta  his  doc- 
trines, know  little  of  the  man,  nnd  nothing 
whatever  of  his  writings. 


I,  William  Paterson,  of  ibe  cil|  of  Westminster, 

Esq  ,  being  in  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  ft 


Ibis  my  las 

my  debts  paid,  I  ijive  to  Eliz»beth,  my  daiighler- 
in-la%  only  child  to  my  first  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Turner,  relict  lu  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge, 
minister  of  ibe  gospel  in  Boston,  In  New  Gnglsnd, 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  3".  1  give  to  my  elder 
daiigbtcr-in-law  Anne,  by  my  second  wife  Mrs, 
Hannah  Kemp,  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sooth,  aui 
hundred  pounds.  3".  I  sive  to  my  second  daugh- 
ter-in-law Mary,  married  to  Mr.  Mark  HolnM% 
si»  hondred  pounds.     4°.  I  give  to  my  two  other 


._ sjdy,  called  "  Wednesday  CInb-lAW," 

is  ^ven  to  Brooms,  with  a  rejoiuder,  entdtlel 
"Fair  Psjment  no  Sponge,"  alleged  to  be  bj  I^t^ 
BOD  or  Defoe,  tba  oc«asioD  of  these  three  pam- 
phlets wa^  the  motion  msdg  by  Walpole  to  par  off 
the  Hational  Debt,  in  whioh  soheme  he  is  said  bj 
bis  partiMiu  to  h«Te  followed  the  adviiH  of  Fat«i> 
•on,  "kin«&«nauient  inniohaattuB." 
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danghten-in-law,  Hanoab  and  Elizabeth  Kemp, 
eig^bt  huodred  pounds  each.    6^.  I  give  to  Jane 
Kemp,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Kemp,  my 
80D-in-]aw,  three  hundred  pounds.    6^.  I  give  to 
William  Moivisey,  eldest  son  of  my  late  sister 
Janet,  two  hundred  pounds.    7^.  I  give  to  the  two 
daughters  of  mv  said  late  sister  Janet,  Elizabeth 
and  Janet,  two  hundred  pounds  each.  <..8^.  I  eive 
to  John  Monnsey,  younger  son  of  my  said  late 
sister  Janet,  four  hundred  pounds.    9^.'  I  give  to 
my  only  sister  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Pater- 
man,  younger,  of  Kinharry,  in  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  eight  hundred  pounds.      10<>.  I 
^ve  Che  surplus  of  mv  estate,  if,  after  payment  of 
Kiiy  debts,  any  such  shall  be,  to  be  equally  divided 
smiong  the  said  persons,  legatees,  in  proportion  to 
eveiy  person's  sum  hereby  oequeathed ;  all  which 


sums  above  given,  amounting  to  six  thousand  and  ^ 
four  hundred  pounds,  I  appoint  to  be  paid  by  my 
executor  here  immediately  aAer  named.  I  do 
hereby  appoint  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Daranda, 
of  liondon,  merchant,  to  whom  I  and  my  family 
are  under  very  great  obligations,  sole  executor  of 
this  my  last  will;  and  I  do  allow  him,  as  my  sole 
executor,  one  rhousand  pounds,  for  his  care  there- 
in, over  his  expenses  with  relation  hereto.  Lastly, 
I  revoke  all  other  wills  by  me  heretofore  made. 
In  witness  whereof,  1  have  here  subscribed  my 
name  and  put  my  seal,  in  Westminster,  tliis  first 
day  of  January,  1718. — Willum  Patersov. 
Witnesses — Ed.  Bagshawe,  Hen.  Dollan,  John 
Butler. 

Proved   in  Doctor's  Commons,  22d  January, 
1718,  OS. 


From    Elisa    Cook's    Journal. 


DIVORCE    OF    JOSEPHINE. 


Napolsok  had  become  very  strongly 
ctttached  to  his  little  grandchild,  the  son  of 
fiortense  and  of  his  brother  Louis,  the  King 
<>f  Holland.  The  boy  was  extremely  beauti- 
^nly  and  developed  all  those  noble  and 
spirited  traits  of  character  which  delighted 
the  Emperor.  Napoleon  had  apparently  de- 
termined to  make  this  young  prince  his  heir. 
*rhi8  was  so  generally  the  understanding, 
lK>ih  in  France  and  in  Holland,  that  Jose- 
phine was  quite  at  her  ease,  and  serene  days 
again  dawned  upon  her  heart. 

Early  in  the  spring  of   1807,  this  child, 
upon  whom  such  destinies  were  depending, 
then  five  years  of  age,  was  seized  suddenly 
And  violently  with  the  croup,  and  in  a  few 
liours  died.    The  blow  fell  upon  the  heart  of 
Josephine  with  most  appalling  power.   Deep 
as  was  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  child,  she 
was   overwhelmed  with   uncontrollable  an- 
guish, in  view  of  those  fearful  consequences 
which  she  shuddered  to  contemplate.     She 
Imew  that  Napoleon  loved  her  fondly.     But 
she  also  knew  the  strength  of  his  ambition, 
and  that  he  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  his 
affections  which,  in  his  view,  would  subserve 
-  the  interests  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  For 
three  days  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room, 
and  was  continually  bathed  in  tears. 
The  sad  mteWigence  wa»  eoaveyed  to  Na- 


poleon when  he  was  far  from  home,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  campaign.  He  had 
been  victorious — almost  miraculously  victori- 
ous—over his  enemies.  He  had  gained  ac- 
cessions of  power  such  as  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  youth  he  had  hardly  imagined. 
All  opposition  to  his  sway  was  now  appa- 
rently crushed.  Napoleon  had  become  the 
creator  of  kings,  and  the  proudest  monarchs 
of  Europe  were  constrained  to  do  his  bidding. 
It  was  in  an  hour  of  exultation  4hat  the 
mournful  tidings  reached  him.  He  sat  down 
in  silence,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
for  a  long  time  seemed  lost  in  the  most  pain- 
ful musings.  He  was  heard  mournfully  and 
anxiously  to  repeat  to  himself,  again  and 
again,  "To  whom  shall  I  leave  all  this?" 
The  struggle  in  his  mind  between  his  love 
for  Josephine  and  his  ambitious  desire  to 
found  a  new  dynasty,  and  to  transmit  his 
name  and  fame  to  all  posterity,  was  fearful. 
It  was  manifest  in  his  pallid  cheek,  in  his 
restless  eye,  in  the  loss  of  appetite  and  of 
sleep.  But  the  stern  will  of  bonaparte  was 
unrelenting  in  its  piirposes.  With  an  energv 
which  the  world  has  never  seen  surpassed, 
he  had  chosen  his  part.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  his  soul — the  lofty  purpose  before  which 
every  thing  Vi^A  \/ci  >a«iA— V>  wiojivx^  ""^^ 
glory  of  maJDxv^J'Stwi^^V^i^mQs^."^^^^^^ 
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powerful,  and  happy  nation  eartb  had  ever 
•een.  For  this  ne  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
comfort,  ease,  and  his  sense  of  right.  For 
this  he  was  ready  to  sunder  the  strongest 
ties  of  affection. 

Josephine  knew  Napoleon.   She  knew  the 
power  of  his  ambition.     With  almost  insnp- 
portable  anguish  she  wept  over  the  death  of 
this  child,  with  whose   destinies  her  own 
seemed  to  be  so  fearfully  blended  ;  and,  with 
a  trembling  heart,  she  awaited  her  husband's 
return.     Mysterious  hints  be^n  to  fill  the 
journals  of  the  contemplated  divorce,  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  various  prin- 
cesses of  foreign  courts.     In  October,  1809, 
Napoleon  returned  from  Vienna.  He  greeted 
Josephine  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  she 
soon  perceived  that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  that  he  was  pondering  the  dreadful  ques- 
tion.    He  appeared  sad   and   embarrassed. 
He  had  frequent  private  interviews  with  his 
ministers.     A  general  feeling  of  constraint 
pervaded  the  court.    Napoleon  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  look  upon  his  wife,  as  if  apprehen- 
sive that  the  very  sight  of  one  he  had  loved 
so  well  might  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  firm 
purpose.    Josephine  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  feverish  solicitude,  and  yet  was  com- 
pelled to  appear  calm   and   unconstrained. 
As  yet  she  had  only  some  forebodings  of  her 
impending  doom.     She  watched,  with  most 
excited  apprehensions,   every  movement  of 
the   Emperor*s  eye,  every  intonation  of  his 
voice,  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  Each  day 
some  new  and  trivial   indication   confirmed 
her  fears.     Her  husband  became  more  re- 
served ;   absented  himself  from  her  society ; 
the  private  access  between  their  apartments 
was  closed;    he  now   seldom   entered  her 
room,  and  whenever  he  did  so,  he  invariably 
knocked.   And  yet  not  one  word  had  passed 
between  him  and  Josephine  upon  the  fearful 
subject.     Whenever  Josephine    heard    the 
sound  of  his  approaching  footsteps,  the  fear 
that  he  was  coming  with   the  terrible  an- 
nouncement of  separation  immediately  caused 
such  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  could 
totter  across  the  floor,  even  when  supporting 
herself  by  leaning  against  the  walls    and 
catching  at  the  articles  of  furniture. 

The  months  of  October  and  November 
passed  away,  and  while  the  Emperor  was 
dbcussing  with  his  cabinet  the  alliance  into 
whi«h  he  should  enter,  he  had  not  summoned 
courage  to  break  the  subject  to  Josephine. 
The  evidence  is  indubitable  that  he  expe- 
nenced  iatease  angu'wh  in  view  of  the  sepa- 
raUoa;  but  this  aid  not  influence  his  iron 


will  to  swerve  from  its  purpose.  The  gmn* 
deur  of  his  fame  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
power  were  now  such,  that  there  was  not  a 
royal  family  in  Europe  which  would  not 
have  felt  honored  in  conferring  upon  him  a 
bride.  Is  was  at  first  contemplated  that  he 
should  marry  some  princess  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  thus  add  to  the  stability  of  hiB 
throne  by  conciliating  the  royalists  of  France. 
A  princess  of  Saxony  was  proposed.  Some 
weighty  considerations  urged  an  alliance  wiUi 
the  majestic  empire  of  Russia,  and  some  ad« 
vances  were  made  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,  having  in  view  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  It  was  at  length  decided  that 
proposals  should  be  made  to  the  court  of 
Vienna  for  Maria  Louise,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

At  last  the  fatal  day  arrived  for  the  an* 
nouncement  to  Josephine.     It  was  the   last 
day  of  November,  1809.     The  Emperor  and 
Empress  dined  at  Fontainebleau  alone.    She 
seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  her 
doom  was  sealed,  for  all  that  day  she  had 
been  in  her  retired  apartment,  weeping  bitter- 
ly.     As  the   dinner-hour  approached,   she 
bathed  her  swollen  eyes  and  tried  to  regain 
composure.     They  sat  down  at  the  table  in 
silence.    Napoleon  did  not  speak.  Josephine 
could  not  trust  her  voice  to  utter  a  word. 
Neither  of  them  even  feigned  to  eat.  Coarse 
after  course  was  brought  in  and  removed  un* 
touched.     A  mortal  paleness  revealed  the 
anguish   of  each  heart.     Napoleon,  in  his 
embarrassment,  mechanically,  and  apparent- 
ly unconsciously,  kept  striking  the  edge  of 
his  glass  with  his  knife,  while  lost  in  thought. 
A  more  melancholy  meal  was  probably  never 
witnessed.    The  attendants  around  the  table 
caught  the  infection,  and  gazed  in  motionless 
silence.     At  last  the  ceremony  of  dinner  was 
over,   the  attendants  were   dismissed,   and 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  alone.     An- 
other moment  of  most  painful  silence  ensued, 
when  the  Emperor,  pale  as  death,  and  trem- 
bling  in  every  nerve,  arose  and  approached 
Josephine.     He  took  her  hand,  and,  placing 
it  upon  his  heart,  said : 

'*  Josephine !  my  own  good  Josephine !  you 
know  how  I  have  loved  you.  It  is  to  yon 
alone  that  I  owe  the  few  moments  of  happi- 
ness I  have  known  in  this  world.  Josephine ! 
my  destiny  is  stronger  than  my  will.  My 
dearest  afiections  must  yield  to  the  interests 
of  France!" 

Josephine's  brain  reeled ;  her  blood  ceased 

to  circulate ;  she  fainted  and  fell  lifeless  upon 

the  floor.     Napoleon,  alarmed,  threw  open 

\  l\ie  dooT  ol  \*\v^  %^\qqtv  «xvd  called  for  help. 
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AUendants  from  the  aote-room  immediately 

• 

aotered.  Napoleon  took  a  taper  from  the 
nantd,  and,  uttering  not  a  word,  but  pale 
aod  trembling,  motioned  to  the  Count  de 
Beaamont  to  take  the  Empress  in  his  arms. 
She  was  still  unconscious  of  every  thing,  but 
beffan  to  murmur  in  tones  of  anguish,  '*  Oh, 
no  1  you  cannot  surely  do  it.  Vou  would 
not  kill  me  I" 

The  Emperor  led  the  way  through  a  dark 
passage  to  the  private  staircase  which  con- 
dacted  to  the  apartment  of  the  Empress. 
The  agitation  of  Napoleon  seemed  now  to 
inarease.  He  uttered  some  incoherent  sen- 
tences about  a  violent  nervous  attack,  and 
finding  the  stairs  too  steep  and  narrow  for 
the  Count  de  Beaumont  to  bear  the  body  of 
the  helpless  Josephine  unassisted,  he  gave 
the  light  to  an  attendant,  and,  supporting 
her  limbs  himself,  they  reached  the  door  of 
her  bed-room.  Napoleon,  then  dismissing 
his  male  attendants,  and  laying  Josephine 
upon  her  bed,  rang  for  her  waiting- women. 
He  hung  over  her  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  affection  and  anxiety  until  she 
began  to  revive.  But  the  moment  conscious- 
ness seemed  returning,  he  left-  the  room. 
Napoleon  did  not  even  throw  himself  upon  his 
bed  that  night.  He  paced  the  floor  until  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  royal  surgeon, 
Corvisart,  passed  the  night  at  the  bedside  of 
the  Empress.  Every  hour  the  restless  yet  un- 
relenting Emperor  called  at  her  door  to  in- 
quire concerning  her  situation. 

"On  recovering  from  my  swoon,"  says 
Josephine,  "  I  perceived  that  Corvisart  was 
in  attendance,  and  my  poor  daughter  Hor- 
tense  weeping  over  me.  No !  no !  I  cannot 
describe  the  horror  of  my  situation  during 
that  night.  Even  the  interest  he  affected  to 
take  in  my  sufferings  seemed  to  me  additional 
cruelty.  How  much  reason  had  I  to  dread 
becoming  an  empress !" 

A  fortnight  now  passed  away,  during 
which  Napoleon  and  Josephine  saw  but  little 
of  each  other.  During  this  time  there  oc- 
curred the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  and 
of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  Paris  was  611ed 
with  rejoicing.  The  bells  rang  their  merriest 
peals.  The  metropolis  was  refulgent  with 
illumination.  In  these  festivities  Josephine 
was  compelled  to  appear.  She  knew  that 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  then  assembled 
in  Paris  were  informed  of  her  approaching 
disgrace.  In  all  these  sounds  of  triumph 
the  heard  but  the  knell  of  her  own  doom. 
And  though  a  careful  observer,  in  her  moist- 
ened eye  and  her  pallid  cheek,  would  have 
observed  indications  of  the  secret  woe  which 


was  consuming  her  heart,  her  habitual  affa* 
bility  and  grace  never  in  public  for  one  mo- 
ment forsook  her.  Hortense,  languid  and 
sorrow-stricken,  was  with  her  mother.  Eu- 
gene was  also  summoned  from  Italy  by  the 
melancholy  duty  attending  the  divorce.  His 
first  interview  was  with  his  mother.  From 
the  saloon  he  went  directly  to  the  cabinet  of 
Napoleon,  and  inquired  of  the  Emperor  if 
he  had  decided  the  question  of  a  divorce 
from  his  mother.  Napoleon,  who  was  most 
strongly  attached  to  Eugene,  made  no  reply, 
but  pressed  his  hand  as  an  expression  that  it 
was  so.  Eugene  withdrew  his  hand,  and 
said  : 

**Sire!  in  that  case,  permit  me  to  with- 
draw from  your  service. 

'<  How  !''  exclaimed  Napoleon  sadly,  "  will 
you,  Eugene,  my  adopted  son,  leave  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  Eugene  firmly  replied.  "  The 
son  of  her  who  is  no  longer  empress  cannot 
remain  viceroy.  I  will  follow  my  mother 
into  her  retreat.  She  must  now  find  her 
consolation  in  her  children." 

Napoleon  was  not  without  feelings.  Tears 
filled  his  eyes.  In  a  mournful  voice,  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  he  replied : 

"Eugene,  you  know  the  stern  necessity 
which  compels  this  measure.  And  will  you 
forsake  me !  Who  then — should  I  have  a 
son,  the  object  of  my  desires  and  preserver 
of  my  interests — who  would  watch  over  the 
child  when  I  am  absent?  If  I  die,  who 
will  prove  to  him  a  father?  Who  will  brinff 
him  up  ?     Who  is  to  make  a  man  of  him  ? 

Eugene  was  deeply  affected,  and  taking 
Napoleon's  arm,  they  retired  and  conversed 
a  long  time  together.  The  noble  Josephine, 
ever  Kacrificing  her  own  feelings  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  urged  her  son  to 
remain  the  friend  of  Napoleon.  "  The  Em- 
peror," she  said,  "  is  your  benefactor,  your 
more  than  father,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  every  thing,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  you 
owe  a  boundless  obedience." 

The  fatal  day  for  the  consummation  of  the 
divorce  at  length  arrived.  It  was  the  15th 
day  of  December,  1809.  Napoleon  had  as- 
sembled all  the  kings,  princes,  and  princesses, 
who  were  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  also  the  most  illustrious  officers  of  the 
empire,  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuilleries.  ' 
Every  individual  present  was  oppressed  with 
the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  occasion* 
Napoleon  thus  addressed  them : 

••The  political  interests  of  my  monarchy, 
the  wishes  of  my  people,  which  have  con- 
stantly guided  my  actions,  re(\uire  that  "L 
should  tTanaifiAt  Vi  «a  >a!e«^\t^o«x^J^'^TW 
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love  for  tbe  people*  the  throne  on  which 
Providence  has  placed  roe.    For  many  years 
I.  have  lost  all  hopes  of  having  children  by 
my  beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Josephine. 
It  is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to 
sacrifice  the  sweetest  afieotions  of  my  heart, 
to  consult  only  the  good  of  my  subjects,  and 
desire  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage.     Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  forty  years,  I  may  in- 
dulge a   reasonable    hope  of   living    long 
enough  to  rear,  in  the  spirit  of  my  own 
thoughts  and  disposition,  the  children  with 
which  it  may  please  Providence  to  bless  me. 
God  knows  what  such  a  determination  has 
cost  my  heart;    but   there  is  no  sacrifice 
which  is  above  my  courage  when  it  is  proved 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  France.     Far  from 
having  any  cause  of  complaint,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  but  in  praise  of  the  attachment 
and  tenderness  of  my  beloved  wife.   She  has 
embellished  fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and  the 
remembrance  of  them  will   be  for  ever  en- 
graven on  my  heart.     She  was  crowned  by 
my  hand.     She  shall  retain  always  the  rank 
and  title  of  empress.     Above  all,  let  her 
never  doubt  my  feelings,  or  regard  me  but  as 
her  best  and  dearest  friend." 

Josephine,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  with 
a  faltering  voice,  replied : 

''I  respond  to  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
Emperor,  in  consenting  to  the  dissolution  of 
a.  marriage  which  henceforth  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  happinesj  of  France,  by  depriving  it 
of  the  blessing  of  being  one  day  governed  by 
the  descendants  of  that  great  mnn,  evidently 
raised  up  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils 
of  a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  restore  the 
altar,  the  throne,  and  social  order.  But  his 
marriage  will  in  no  respect  change  the  sen- 
timents of  mv  heart.  The  Emperor  will  ever 
find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  what  this 
act,  commanded  by  policy  and  exalted  inte- 
rests, has  cost  his  heart ;  but  we  both  glory 
in  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  I  feel  elevated  in  giving  the  great- 
est proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  that 
was  ever  given  upon  earth." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  public.  But  in  private  Josephine 
surrendered  herself  to  the  unrestrained  do- 
minion of  her  anguish.  No  language  can 
depict  the  intensity  of  her  woe.  For  six 
months  she  wept  so  incessantly  that  her 
eyes  were  nearly  blinded  wiih  grief.  Upon 
the  etisuing  day  the  council  were  again  as- 
sembled in  the  grand  saloon  to  witness  the 
legal  consummation  of  the  divorce.  The 
Emperor  entered  the  room  dressed  in  the  im- 
posing  robea  of  state,  but  pallid,  careworn, 


and  wretched.  Low  tones  of  t(mc6,  harmo- 
nising with  the  mournful  scene,  filled  the 
room.  Napoleon,  apart  by  himself,  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  folded  his  arms  upon  his 
breast,  and,  m  perfect  silence,  apparently  lost 
in  gloomy  thought,  remained  motionless  as  a 
statue.  A  circular  table  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  and  upon  this  there 
was  a  writing  apparatus  of  gold.  A  vacant 
arm-chair  stood  before  the  table.  Never  did 
a  multitude  gaze  upon  the  scaffold,  the 
block,  or  the  guillotine,  with  more  awe  thaa 
the  assembled  lords  and  ladies  in  this  g(M> 
geous  saloon  contemplated  these  instruments 
of  a  more  dreadful  execution. 

At  length  the  mournful  silence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  opening  of  a  side  door,  and 
the  entrance  of  Josephine.  The  pallor  of 
death  was  upon  her  brow,  and  the  submission 
of  despair  nerved  her  into  a  temporary  calm- 
ness. She  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Hortense,  who,  not  possessing  the  fortitude 
of  her  mother,  was  entirely  unable  to  control 
her  feelings,  but,  immediately  upon  entering 
the  room,  burst  into  tears,  and  continued  sob- 
bing most  convulsively.  The  whole  assemblr 
rose  upon  the  entrance  of  Josephine;  wX 
were  moved  to  tears.  With  that  grace  which 
ever  distinguished  her  movements,  she  silently 
advanced  to  the  seat  provided  for  her.  Sit- 
ting down,  and  leaning  her  forehead  upon 
her  hand,  she  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
act  of  separation.  'Nothing  disturbed  the 
silence  of  the  scene  but  the  sobbings  of 
Hortense,  blended  with  the  monrnful  tones 
of  the  reader's  voice.  Eugene,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  taken  a  position  by  his  mother's 
side.  Silent  tears  were  trickling  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  Empress. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  act  of  sep- 
aration was  finished,  Josephine  for  a  mo- 
ment pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  weep- 
ing eyes,  and  then  rising,  in  clear  and  music- 
al, but  tremulous  tones,  pronounced  the  oath 
of  acceptance.  She  then  sat  down,  took  the 
pen,  and  affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed 
which  sundered  the  dearest  hopes  and  the 
fondest  ties  which  human  hearts  can  feel. 
Poor  Eugene  could  endure  this  language  no 
longer.  His  brain  reeled,  his  heart  ceased  to 
bcHt,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  Jose- 
phine and  Hortense  retired  with  the  attend- 
ants who  bore  out  the  insensible  form  of  the 
affectionate  son  and  brother.  It  was  a  fitting 
termination  of  this  mournful  but  sublime 
tragedy. 

But  the  anguish  of  the  day  was  not  yet 
over.      Josephine,  half  delirious  with  grief* 
,  bad  another  aoene  still  more  painful  to  pass 
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ioiigh»  in  taking  a  final  adieu  of  him  who 
d  been  her  husband.  Josephine  remained 
her  chamber  in  heart-rending,  speechless 
ief,  until  the  hour  in  which  Napoleon  usu- 
Y  retired  for  the  night.  The  £mperor, 
itless  and  wretched,  had  just  placed  him- 
if  in  the  bed  from  which  he  had  ejected 
I  most  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  and  the 
;eiidaDt  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
MD,  when  the  private  door  of  his  apartment 
IB  slowly  opened,  and  Josephine  tremblingly 
tered.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  ffrief ; 
r  hair  dishevelled,  and  she  appeared  m  all 
e  diababille  of  unutterable  anguish.  She 
ktered  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
iproached  the  bed — then  irresolutely  stop- 
iig»  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A  feel- 
g  of  delicacy  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have 
ireated  her  steps — a  consciousness  that  now 
tie  had  no  right  to  enter  the  chamber  of 
Capoleon — but  in  another  moment  all  the 
lent-up  love  of  her  heart  burst  forth,  and, 
oigetting  every  thing,  she  threw  herself 
ipon  the  bed,  clasped  her  arms  around  Na- 
Kiieon's  neck,  and  exclaiming,  ''My  hus- 
land  1  my  husband !"  sobbed  as  though  her 
letrt  were  breaking.  The  imperial  spirit  of 
Tapoleon  was  for  the  moment  entirely  van- 
niihed,  and  he  also  wept  almost  convulsively. 
^e  assured  Josephine  of  his  love,  of  ardent 
id  undying  love.     In  every  way  he  tried 


to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  and  for  some  time 
they  remained  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace. The  attendant  was  dismissed,  and  for 
an  hour  they  continued  in  this  last  private 
interview.  Josephine  then,  in  the  experience 
of  an  angubh  which  few  hearts  have  known, 
parted  for  ever  from  the  husband  whom  she 
bad  so  long,  so  fondly,  and  so  faithfully  loved. 

The  beautiful  palace  of  Malmaison,  which 
Napoleon  had  embellished  with  every  possi* 
ble  attraction,  and  where  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  passed  many  of  their  happiest 
hours,  was  assigned  to  Josephine  for  her 
future  residence.  Napoleon  also  settled  upon 
her  a  jointure  of  about  600,000  dollars  a 
year.  She  was  also  still  to  retain  the  title 
and  rank  of  Em  press- Queen. 

The  ens uiog  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  all  the 
household  of  the  Tuilleries  were  assembled 
upon  the  grand  staircase,  and  in  the  vestibule, 
to  witness  the  departure  of  their  beloved 
mistress  from  scenes  where  she  had  so  long 
been  the  brightest  ornament.  Josephine 
descended,  veiled  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
emotions  were  too  deep  for  utterance,  and 
she  waved  an  adieu  to  the  affectionate  and 
weeping  friends  who  surrounded  her.  A 
close  carriage,  with  six  horses,  was  before 
the  door.  She  entered  it,  sank  back  upon 
the  cushions,  buried  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  left  the  Tuilleries  for  ever. 
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])t7biko  a  lengthened  residence  in  Germany, 
^Mensibly  fell  into  the  habits  of  the  coun- 
t :  one  of  them  being  that  of  visiting  an 
)  every  night,  ivhere  I  drank  my  choppin 
d  smoked  my  pipe.  Among  the  usual 
tests  were  several  who  especially  attracted 
f  attention  ;  for  they  had  been  formerly 
urt  servants,  and  I  thought  it  very  possible 
«t  ihey  might  possess  some  curious  anec- 
Hes  about  those  sinks  of  iniquity,  the  smaller 
^nnan  courts  of  fifty  years  ago.  Nor  were 
7  expectations  deceived ;  for  I  heard  the 


following  story  from  one  of  them,  which  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  carefully 
noted  11  down  at  the  time.  I  have  let  the  old 
gentleman  speak  in  the  first  person,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  alteration  on  my  part, 
which  was  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  stories 
are  facts,  and  the  events  really  occurred  at 

the  Court  of  H ,  not  very  many  years 

ago. 

THE   WHITE   LADT. 

Yon  all  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  our  late 
most  gracious  master  was  at  length  left  with, 
only  one  daugYiVdi,  aa  \]a&  %»ia  ^k&^ ^sos^  ^SN«t 
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the  other,  at  an  early  age.  Through  this,  the 
throne  devolved  on  a  collateral  branch,  who, 
thirty  years  ago,  would  not  have  been  even 
thought  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  their  debts ; 
but  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  princes  were  still  living,  and 
the  royal  family  flourishing.  But,  although 
every  one  of  us  knew  that  one  of  the  princes 
would  eventually  mount  the  throne,  the  whole 
court  paid  much  less  attention  to  them  than 
it  did  to  the  Princess  Marie. 

I  was,  at  that  time,  only  a  footman,  and 
had  to  follow  behind  whenever  the  young 
lady  went  out  walking  with  her  governess.  I 
was  always  well  pleased  at  it,  though  I  felt 
very  nervous  at  times  ;  for  the  child  gave  way 
to  the  most  extraordinary  fancies,  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  on  such  friendly  terms  with 
everybody,  that  a  number  of  children  and 
even  grown-up  persons  would  follow  us. 

Our  troubles,  however,  were  incessant.  At 
one  moment  she  would  give  away  every  thing 
she  had  upon  her  person ;  then  she  saw  a 
stream,  and  wished  to  bathe,  or  a  grass-co- 
vered terrace,  and  wanted  to  roll  down  it. 
Mademoiselle  de  Noel  might  well  say  that 
this  was  all  very  improper ;  arid  I  occasion- 
ally was  forced  to  interfere,  and  remind  her 
of  her  gracious  father.  The  child  would  en- 
treat so  prettily,  and  dance  round  us,  and 
flatter,  and  play  all  sorts  of  mad  tricks, 
that  at  last  wo  were  compelled  to  yield  one 
thing,  to  keep  her  from  doing  all  the  rest. 
When  we  reached  home  again,  I  used  to  receive 
plenty  of  t.buse;  but  the  next  time  Marie 
would  do  just  as  she  pleased  ;  for  even  the 
Duke  himself  conld  refuse  her  nothing  when 
she  looked  at  him  with  her  gentle  brown 
eyes,  or  threw  her  arras  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

All  this  may  be  very  charming  in  a  child  ; 
but  when  the  Princess  grew  up,  and  became 
daily  more  beautiful,  it  caused  her  much  sor- 
row that  she  was  forced  to  put  those  re- 
straints upon  herself  which  she  would  never 
learn.  She  wore  one  dress  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow,  and  fancied  herself  most  charm- 
ing in  each  ;  in  the  same  way,  she  imagined 
that  she  could  change  her  lovers  as  she 
pleased,  as  if  she  did  not  know  that  the 
poorest  girl  and  a  princess  are  equal  in  two 
things  :  in  their  last  journey,  and  in  their  first 
love.  The  difference  of  rank,  of  course,  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  matter  :  all  of  you, 
I  dare  say,  when  you  were  young,  thought 
that  you  could  make  love  to  any  pretty  girl ; 
but  not  one  ofjou  would  have  dared  to  talk 
sboat  8ucb  things  to  a  princess^  even  if  you 


were  convinced  that  she  was  dying  of  love  for 
you. 

At  court,  though,  there  are  always  people 
enough  who  will  run  any  risk,  and  try  to 
seize  the  whole  hand,  when  a  princess  wishes 
to  have  a  whim,  and  only  offers  a  single 
finger. 

Thus  it  came,  then,  that  the  Princess  Marie^ 
before  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  had 
had  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  and  acquired  through 
them  a  considerable  amount  of  chagrin. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  intimately,  for  I 
was  no  longer  near  her  person,  having  been 
appointed  porter  at  the  old  palace  in  Sie  re- 
sidence ;  the  duke  and  the  prince,  however, 
resided  in  the  new  palace.  Still,  things  of 
this  nature  are  talked  about  among  senrants, 
if  only  in  whispers;  for  no  one  dared  or 
would  speak  openly  about  it,  for  we  all  loved 
the  Princess  too  much ;  she  was  always  a 
kind  mistress  to  us,  and  troubled  herself  about 
us,  if  matters  did  not  go  as  well  with  us  as 
they  should. 

I  could  see  it  all ;  for,  if  she  had  any  sor- 
row on  her  heart,  she  would  sit  at  the  window 
and  look  out  into  the  garden  like  a  caged 
bird ;  the  tears  would  then  course  down  her 
burning  cheeks,  and  bet  heart  would  try  to 
burst  from  her  bosom.  Poor  thing  1  when  I 
saw  her  in  this  state,  I  could  not  have  be- 
trayed her  to  the  Duke,  even  if  she  had  doot 

much  worse,  or  he  had  questioned  me  him 

self. 

We  all  entertained  the  same  sentiments, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  ladies  of  the  court 
well.      These  women  are   assuredly  to 
pitied,  for  envy  gnaws  incessantly  at  theii 
hearts  ;  and  yet  they  screened  the  Princess, 
through  her  kindness  and  condescension 
them. 

In  the  town  itself,  not  a  word  was  saic 
about  it ;  the  citizens  would  have  esteemef^ 
it  simple  calumny  ;  and  although  they  ofte^M 
grumbled  about  the  Duke,  especially  abou — 
his  love  for  sporting,  yet  I  would  not  hav-^ 
advised  anybody  to  say  a  word  against  th^^E 
Princess,  for  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
pented it. 

What  the  Duke  thought  about  it  all  I  never 
clearly  discovered ;  he  probably  entertainer/ 
his  own  views  on  the  subject.  Still  be  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  it ;  for  when  i 
too  scandalous  affair  occurred,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  stated  that  the  Princess 
would  be  shortly  affianced  to  a  crowned 
head,  he  certainly  said  nothing  further,  bat 
he  placed  her  again  under  strict  surveillance, 
and  she  was  forced  to  live  in  the  old  paUice 
mOi  \*\i<&  ^t«it  kdy  of  the  bedchamber. 
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Nothing  more  was  heard  for  months,  and 
her  life  was  made  bitter  enough  to  her ;  for 
al  that  day  there  was  a  deep  moat  round 
the  old  palace,  and  the  only  road  led  over  a 
bridge  past* me,  and  I  knew  every  one  who 
came  in  and  out,  and  indeed  had  to  write 
their  names  in  a  book. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  the  court  was  very 
quiet.  The  Crown*prince  had  died  very  sud- 
dmly,  and  although  the  other  two  young 
flenUemen  were  still  happy  and  cheerful,  a 
fear  and  a  weight  lay  upon  everybody,  and 
doubtless  on  the  Princess,  as  if  they  had  a 
foreboding  that  the  old  family  was  hasten- 
ing towards  its  end. 

It  was  no  joke  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  oar  illnstnous  duke  then ;  for  misfor- 
taoe  did  not  suit  him  at  all,  but  caused  a 
gteat  alteration  in  him. 

Christmas  had  passed  silently  and  mourn- 
folly,  and  a  terrible  winter  had  commenced. 
I  sat  sorrowfully,  too,  at  my  window  in  the 
gateway,  for  I  dare  not  go  away,  and  yet  had 
nothing  to  do.  I  assure  you  I  could  have 
eoonted  the  footsteps  in  the  snow,  so  few  peo- 
ple had  gone  in  and  out  during  the  whole  day. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  they  were  be- 
ginning to  light  the  lamps  in  the  corridors, 
when  the  Chamberlain  Vogel  went  past  and 
stepped  into  my  room  for  a  moment. 

"  Of  coarse  you  have  heard  it,"  he  said  us 
he  took  a  seat. 

"What?"  I  asked  him;  "I  know  no- 
Uung  new." 

**  Well,  that  the  White  Lady  began  show- 
iag  herself  in  the  pala^  again  yesterday." 

This  startled  me.  I  sprang  up  and  ex- 
claimed, "  That  was  all  we  wanted  to  settle 
it.  Kow  the  little  life  at  court  will  entirely 
cease,  and  each  of  the  royal  personages  fancy 
that  the  appearance  of  the  White  Lady  fore- 
bodes his  speedy  death.  I  am  only  sorry 
for  the  poor  Princess ;  they  have  deprived 
her  of  her  liberty,  and  now  she  will  lose 
both  light  and  air." 

^  Yes,  and  the  worst  is,''  the  chamberlain 
nid,  "  that  the  White  Lady  disappears  in 
the  apartments  of  the  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber. She  comes  from  the  top  of  the 
corridor,  near  the  plate-room  and  court-mar- 
shal's office,  and  then  descends  the  narrow, 
iteep  staircase  into  the  corridor  which  leads 
on  the  left  to  the  rooms  which  his  Highness 
formerly  inhabited,  and  on  the  right  to  the 
IPrincess  Marie's  present  abode.  There  she 
nnks  into  the  ground." 

I  trembled  all  over  as  I  asked  him,  '*Does 
fata  Highness  know  it  yet  ?" 

**  I  fancy  not,"  the  chamberlain  replied,  as 


he  stood  at  the  window,  and  played  the  tat- 
too on  the  panes  ;  '*  but  there  I  see  a  person 
coming  over  the  bridge,  who  will  be  able  to 
tell  us,  if  he  will.  You  know  him  better 
than  I  do  —  call  him  in." 

It  was  Baron  Bileram,  who  was  at  that 
time  page  to  his  Highness,  and  whom  I  had 
often  enough  let  in  and  out  by  night  vrithout 
writing  his  name  in  the  book. 

He  came  in  quickly  when  I  called  him,  and 
we  hurriedly  told  him  the  whole  story.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  he  would  laugh  at  it, 
for  he  was  still  young  and  careless.  At  the 
same  time,  he  had  been  at  a  bad  school  for 
the  last  half  year,  and  had  attached  himself  to 
Count  Revel,  who,  though  many  years  older 
than  him,  was  only  three  or  four-and- thirty, 
and  reckoned  the  handsomest  gentleman  at 
court.  The  count  was  a  very  haughty  man, 
and  wore  an  expression  as  if  he  found  no 
pleasure  in  any  thing.  He  was,  however, 
very  clever,  and  a  great  favorite  of  his  High- 
ness, to  whom  he  was  first  adjutant,  so  that 
nobody  liked  to  say  aught  ngainst  him. 

As  the  page  laughed  too  loudly  at  our 
superstition,  as  he  called  it,  I  at  length  be- 
came vexed,  and  gave  vent  to  my  anger,  which 
is  not  often  the  case  with  me  :  for  I  said : 
**•  If  the  gracious  gentleman  uttered  his  own 
sentiments,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  for  the  affair  will  prove  itself. 
ISut  what  he  now  says,  is  only  what  he  has 
heard  from  Count  Revel,  who  always  boasts 
of  his  freethinking,  that  he  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  call  his  faults  by  their  right  name. 
I  am  only  one  of  the  lowest  at  court,  but  the 
gracious  gentleman  would  do  better,  if  he 
would  listen  more  to  the  advice  of  a  humble 
man  than  to  the  finenesses  of  the  Count. 
Without  God  there  is  no  real  honor;  and 
when  I  see  how  pale  the  gracious  gentleman 
now  looks,  and  remember  how  healthy  he 
appeared  half  a  year  ago,  it  seemb  to  me  as 
if  the  Count  did  not  make  the  best  instructor 
for  youth." 

The  chamberlain  was  terribly  alarmed  at 
my  remarks,  and  secretly  nudged  me  :  but  I 
knew  the  Baron  better,  for  if  he  was  not  pre- 
cisely handsome,  he  had  the  most  honest 
countenance  in  the  world,  and  was  a  true, 
worthy  German.  Nor  was  he  at  all  angry  ; 
he  only  laughed  still  more,  and  said,  '^  Don- 
i)erwetter,Mathies,are  you  a  preacher's  son?" 

''The  gracious  gentleman  trm  to  make  the 
affair  ridiculous,"  I  replied,  without  suffering 
myself  to  be  frightened ;  ''  but  still  I  am  in 
the  right;  we  should  not  laugh  at  such  a 
thing,  for  no  one  knows  what  Uvea  b^t*««fiK^ 
heaven  and  earlK  laidi'^mJi^^ A^>s^  ^"^^  ^^ 
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to  trouble  ourselves  about  such  things,  and 
see  whether  it  is  a  ghost,  or  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  doubly  so  for  the  gracious  gentleman. 
For  what  would  the  Princess  say,  if  I  were 
to  tell  her  that  Baron  Bilgram  laughed  heart- 
ily, because  the  White  Lady  had  disappeared 
in  her  apartments,  and  must  have  terrified 
her  to  death  ?" 

I  knew  very  well  that  the  page  was  de- 
voted to  the  Princess,  and  purposely  spoke 
thus  ;  for  he  was  almost  of  the  same  age  as 
herself,  and  had  been  her  favorite  playfellow 
when  a  child.  She  was  very  fond  of  him  too, 
and  was  always  the  same  with  him ;  I  really 
believe  more  so  than  with  other  men ;  for  he 
was  not  handsomei  and  never  flattered,  but 
was  just  what  he  was. 

Still  I  could  not  account  for  the  terror 
which  my  last  words  caused  him.  He  sprang 
up  from  his  chair,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his 
voice  almost  failed  him,  as  he  said,  ^'  That  is 
the  case,  then !  I  will  find  it  out,  even  if  a  le- 
gion of  devils  rose  to  prevent  me  I  Trust  to 
me,  Mathies.  I  will  not  be  so  careless  any 
longer." 

The  good  boy !  I  did  not  know  that  he  at 
that  time  loved,  the  Princess  more  than  his 
life ;  that  he  had  grown  so  pale  and  thin, 
because  he  was  too  honorable  to  have  love- 
passages  with  his  sovereign's  daughter,  and 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  his  wishes 
could  never  be  fulfilled.  Years  after,  how- 
ever, he  told  me  so,  when  he  came  back 
wounded  from  Russia,  and  I  nursed  him ; 
this  and  a  great  deal  more  of  my  story, 
which- 1  will  repeat  to  you  in  his  words,  when 
I  do  not  know  it  from  my  own  experience. 

Thus  matters  stood.  Days  and  nights  pass- 
ed in  this  way.  At  one  time  the  White 
Lady  showed  herself,  at  another  she  remained 
away ;  still  the  story  was  becoming  known 
in  the  town  with  all  sorts  of  additions,  and 
the  sentinels  crossed  and  blessed  themselves 
when  the  apparition  entered  the  corridor,  and 
pressed  themselves  close  to  the  wall  to  make 
room  for  it  to  pass. 

Nothing  had  been  vet  said  to  the  Duke ; 
but  when,  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  morning,  the 
sentry  who  stood  in  the  narrow  corridor  near 
the  plate-room  was  found  dead  and  dashed 
to  pieces,  sixty  feet  below  in  the  palace  moat ; 
when  all  cried  unanimously,  although  not  a 
soul  had  witnessed  it,  that  the  White  Lady 
had  hurled  him  down ;  when  the  oldest  and 
best  grenadiers  refused  to  face  the  ghost; 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  tell  his 
Highness  all  the  circumstances. 

After  a  long  consultation  at  the  court-mar- 
shal's, it  was  at  length  decided  that  Count 


von  Revel,  who  remained  perfectly  oool  m 
the  whole  affair,  and  was  only  vexed  at  the 
disgrace  of  the  military,  should  inform  the 
Duxe  of  the  occurrence. 

The  audience  lasted  a  connderable  time; 
the  Count,  however,  came  back  fully  satisfied; 
for  the  announcement  had  been  received  with 
perfect  calmness.  The  gossip  in  the  town 
appeared  disagreeable  to  the  Dake,  wbenoe 
the  conversation  had  principally  tamed  oa 
the  method  to  be  employed,  by  which  best 
to  prevent  it.  Even  wnen  the  Duke  heard  of 
the  panic  among  his  soldiers,  he  was  at  firrt 
silent,  though  he  turned  as  red  as  fire,  and 
then  dismissed  the  adjutant  with  strict  orders 
to  recall  all  the  sentries  from  the  corridon 
and  front  passages,  and  leave  them  quite  im- 
guarded  K>r  the  present.  He  then  seated 
himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  employed 
himself  with  other  work. 

I  have  often  reflected  why  princes  grow  so 
clever,  and  learn  to  see  through  people  so 
well,  although  at  first  starting  they  are  not 
a  bit  cleverer  than  other  men's  children.  They 
certainly  possess  every  advantage.  They  have 
all  they  want  at  their  command,  and  may  f<d- 
low  the  first  impulse;  besides,  everybody 
only  brings  his  best  and  cleverest  ideas  b^ 
fore  them.  But  it  cannot  result  from  this 
alone,  for  at  the  same  time  men  gnard  them- 
selves before  them  more  than  they  do  before 
their  equals.  The  main  thing  in  the  matter 
is,  that  the  prince  regards  every  thing,  even 
other  beings,  as  his  own  property ;  mine  and 
thine,  however,  makes  their  eyes  clear,  just 
as  with  a  jeweller,  who  distinguishes  tme 
from  false  at  a  distance,  and  will  not  anffer 
himself  to  be  deceived,  if  there  is  the  slight* 
est  flaw  in  the  brilliancy  of  a  jewel. 

In  this  our  master  was  an  excellent  judge. 
He  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Count  moat 
have  something  in  the  background  which  he 
would  not  express.  What  it  was,  he  of  course 
could  not  easily  discover ;  but  there  were  all 
sorts  of  intrigues  at  bourt,  which  crossed  one 
another  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  be  cautious  enough. 

Such  noble  gentlemen  do  not  like  free- 
spoken  persons  about  them  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  they  cannot  do  so,  or  else  it  would 
be  terribly  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  serious 
case,  however,  like  this,  those  people  rise  in 
value  into  whose  very  heart  they  can  see. 

The  Duke  was  disquieted,  as  little  as  he 
allowed  it  to  be  perceived.  He  walked  for  a 
long  while  up  and  down  his  room,  as  gloom* 
ily  and  irregularly  as  if  something  were  driv- 
ing him  to  do  it  involuntarily.  At  last  he< 
rang  for  the  page 
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The  Baron  entered,  andremained  standing 
I  the  threshold,  not  to  disturh  bis  master  in 
■  thoughts ;  be,  however,  looked  him  firmly 
id  boldly  in  the  face  when  he  advanced  to- 
ards  him.  "Are  you  afraid  of  spirits  ?*' 
m  Dake  asked,  and  looked  at  him,  half  jest- 
fAjf  half  seriously. 

The  page's  month  revealed  a  slight  smile, 
■t  he  replied,  after  a  little  reflection,  ^*  I  do 
it  know,  your  Highness  ;  I  never  saw  one 
rt^  but  I  believe  that  if  a  shadowless  being 
ere  to  cross  my  path,  I  should  avoid  it, 
mid  I  do  so  with  honor." 

**  Bet,  if  the  spectre  were  to  meet  you  on 
0^  Y*  the  Duke  inquired  further. 

The  page  blushed,  and  was  silent. 

**  I  would  not  insult  you,  young  man.  A 
ling  which  is  surprising  can  move  the  heart 
f  the  bravest,  and  you  yourself  confess  that 
on  do  not  know  the  invisible  net  in  which 
wrtals  are  entangled,"  the  Duke  said,  very 
Briously. 

^  I  dare  not  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
Mr  only  a  trial  would  prove  the  truth  of  my 
lordsy"  the  pa^e  replied.  *'  In  the  end,  a 
lan  can  only  die  once,  and  I  do  not  think 
iftt  my  heart  would  quake  more  at  invisible 
■nds  than  the  bullet  whose  path  I  cannot 
M  either.'' 

The  Duke  regarded  him  kindly  '*You  are 
I  the  right.  Good  nerves  and  a  good  con- 
Bience  render  a  man  cold-blooded.  I  believe 
pbat  you  say  of  yourself.  We  will,  however, 
Boder  it  certain  ;  for  you  will  be  posted  to- 
igbt  in  the  corridor ;  you  already  know  the 
BttBOn.  You  will  not  be  annoyed  by  com- 
flioy ;  I  have  withdrawn  all  the  sentinels 
rom  this  part  of  the  palace.  No  one,  how- 
ver«  must  know  what  you  have  to  do." 

Joy  beamed  in  ihe  young  man's  eyes ;  a 
reigfafl  was  taken  off  his  overburdened  heart ; 
or  he  had,  during  the  last  eight  days,  been 
reaming  to  meet  the  ghost  which  disap- 
leared  in  the  princess's  apartments.  But  he 
lad  nearly  always  been  on  duty,  and  on  those 
lights  when  he  was  disengnged,  and  had  been 
m  the  watch,  the  spectre  had  accidentally 
lot  made  its  appearance. 

He  uttered  his  thanks  to  the  Prince  for  the 
soofidence  he  had  placed  in  hiro,  but  re- 
laained  in  the  room,  although  the  Duke  had 
ippeared  to  dismiss  him  with  the  words  : 

''At  eleven  o'clock,  then,  to  your  post, 
Baron.  From  now  till  then  you  have  leave 
)o  prepare  yourself.  The  countersign  in  the 
M  palace  is  '  Calmness,'  and  to-morrow 
morning,  at  six,  report  yourself  to  me.  But 
ilay/'  he  added,  as  the  page  remained  stand- 
ing before  him;  ''you  have  perfect  carte 


bianche — if  it  is  an  impostor—- dead  or  alive. 
If  it  is  a  shadow,  you  must  ban  it,  for  it  must 
not  come  again.     Well  ?" 

"  I  have  two  requests  yet  to  make,  if  your 
Highness  will  grant  them,"  the  page  at  length 
said.  "I  have  already  carefully  examined 
the  path  the  apparition  follows  several  times: 
on  the  upper  corridor  there  is  not  space 
enough  to  stand  man  to  man  ;  I  would  pre- 
fer taking  my  post  on  the  broad  pasi^age  on 
the  first  floor,  where  the  apparition  must 
come  down  the  narrow  staircase.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  I  should  wish  your  Highness 
to  allow  me  to  wear  a  common  grenadier  uni- 
form ;  it  will  be  safer,  for  the  ghost  will  not 
be  able  to  recofirnize  me  at  a  distance." 

"Consented,  the  Duke  said,  after  reflect- 
ing a  little ;  ''  a  good  idea !"  He  even  offered 
him  his  hand,  and  called  to  him  as  he  quitted 
the  room :  "  Bilgram,  do  not  forget ;  you 
will  do  me  a  great  service,  and  can  employ 
any  method — any — but  no  disturbance.' 

Soon  after,  I  saw  the  young  man  come 
towards  the  old  palace  and  enter  my  room. 
He  seemed  quite  delighted,  and  had  regained 
his  ruddy  cheek^t. 

"  Can  any  one  hear  us  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  How  could  they  through  those  walls  ?" 
I  said. 

"  Well,  then,  Mathies,  the  Duke  has  sent 
me .  You  must  bring  me  a  grenadier's  uniform, 
with  the  accoutrements  and  musket,  into  the 
little  ante-room  before  the  apartments  his 
Highness  formerly  resided  in,  by  half-past 
ten.  A  light  is  not  required ;  I  shall  see  as 
much  as  1  want  by  the  lamps  in  the  broad 
passage.  It  will  cost  us  our  heads,  though, 
if  any  one  but  yourself  learns  any  thing  about 
it." 

**  At  your  service,"  I  said. 
A  minister  might  have  come  to  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  dune  it  without  the  Duke's 
written  order.  But  the  young  mnn's  word 
was  worth  more  to  me  than  a  hundred  pieces 
of  paper.  Consequently  I  did  what  he  re- 
quested, and  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  it, 
so  cleverly  had  I  contrived  to  procure  the 
uniform  ;  and  I  carried  it  in  bioad  daylight, 
when  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  seeing  me 
enter  the  palace  with  a  bundle  to  the  duke's 
former  apartments. 

Afterwards,  on  my  return,  I  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  page.  He  pretended,  however, 
not  to  be  at  home,  and  only  opened  the  door 
when  I  mentioned  my  name  ;  he  then  double- 
locked  it  behind  us. 

He  had  a  damascened  dagger  and  his  pistol 
case  before  him,  and  was  cleaning  the  arms 
meet  carefully.    We  examined  every  screw:- 
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bolt,  and  employed  at  leastaquarterof  anhour 
in  selecting  the  best  flints.  At  last  we  had 
finished  our  task. 

•  **  So,"  he  said  :  *\  now  I  will  sleep  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  eat  and  drink,  that  I  may 
have  all  my  strength,  for  I  have  a  trouble- 
some task  to  night." 

**  I  can  think  it,"  I  interrupted  him. 
"  But  you  must  not  think,"  he  said,  **•  and 
then  none  of  your  thoughts  will  rise  to  your 
lips ;  but  you  can  listen.  Something  may 
happen  to  me — is  not  that  the  expression 
when  running  a  mortal  risk  ? — well,  then,  I 
have  no  fortune,  so  I  need  not  make  a  will ; 
but  you  shall  have  ray  pistols,  and  you  can 
tell  the  Duke  that  I  leave  my  debts  to  him ; 
my  mother  thinks  of  me  at  all  times,  but  to 

the  Princess  you  can "  He  paused  for 

H  time  ;  "Well,  then,  yovcan  tell  her  frankly 
that  her  name  will  be  the  last  word  on  my 
lips.  And  now  make  haste  and  be  off,"  he 
added  merrily,  and  pushed  me  out  of  the 
door  as  if  I  bad  been  a  child — ^so  powerful 
was  the  young  baron. 

Precisely  at  eleven  the  page  went  from  the 
ducal  apartments,  dressed  as  a  gi*enadier, 
into  the  broad  passage,  which  was  only  dimly 
lighted,  for  the  lamps  were  at  some  distance 
apart. 

In  the  first  place,  he  again  examined  the 
ground,  and  tried,  for  at  least  the  tenth  time, 
whether  the  stairs  down  which  the  apparition 
must  descend  were  not  wider  than  to  allow 
him  to  touch  both  walls  with  his  outstretched 
arms,  if  he  placed  himself  on  the  lowest 
stair. 

Then,  however,  his  only  care  was  to  keep 
himself  warm  and  awake,  for  it  had  become 
bitterly  cold.  He  placed  his  musket  in  the 
corner,  as  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  him, 
and  walked  up  and  down.  At  times  he 
stopped  before  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led 
from  the  upper  floor,  and  looked  up  ;  he 
then  walked  twenty  or  thirty,  steps  farther 
than  there  was  any  occasion  to  do  down  the 
broad  passage  towards  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Princess  resided,  and  thought  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  and  iropossibililiej,  just 
ns  such  a  young  man  is  wont  to  do. 

The  Princess,  however,  was  not  in  the  pa- 
lace, but  at  a  party  at  the  French  ambassa- 
dor's, who,at  that  time — and  there  was  good 
grounds  for  it — was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  foreign  envoys. 

Shortly  before  twelve,  her  carriage  drove 
up.  When  I  had  torn  the  gates  open,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  horses  hoofs  re§cho 
from  the  gateway  below,  and  ho  smiled  at 
his  own  folly  as  he  quickly  seized  his  mus- 


ket, for  he  had  wished  the  doors  of  empty 
apartments  to  open  before  him. 

As  he  feared  that  the  Princess,  who  was 
now  coming  up  the  passage  with  her  ladies, 
might  recognize  him,  he  pulled  the  collar  of 
his  cloak  higher  up,  and  pressed  his  bear- 
skin schako  more  firmly  over  his  eyes.  He 
grounded  his  musket,  and  drew  up  close  to 
the  wall,  in  the  manner  prescribed  when  the 
royal  family  passed  a  sentry  in  the  passages, 
for  presenting  arms  would  have  been  awk- 
ward. 

He  had  na  necessity  to  conceal  hioiself, 
for  the  Princess  hurried  past  without  even 
looking  at  the  sentry,  or  hearing  his  heart 
beat.  She  seemed  to  be  vexed,  and  in  a 
great  hurry,  for  dark  rings  shaded  her  eyes, 
and  her  mouth  was  contracted,  as  if  she  were 
more  ready  to  weep  than  laugh. 

The  page  heard  several  doors  open  and 
shut,  and  when  he  looked  out  into  the  court- 
yard, saw  the  last  lights  extinguished  in  the 
garret-rooms.  All  was  quiet;  he  could  only 
hear  the  clang  of  his  own  footsteps. 

In  this  way  midnight  was  long  passed. 
The  page  thought  at  one  moment  on  the 
Princess,  at  another  on  his  annoyance  if  the 
apparition  did  not  present  itself,  and  the 
long-looked-for  opportunity  be  deferred. 

Fortunately  the  cold  always-  aroused  him 
from  his  reveries,  and  compelled  him  to 
think,  before  all,  how  he  should  keep  his 
hands  and  feet  warm. 

Still  he  did  not  take  his  eye  off  the  stairs, 
and  that  which  he  expected  really  took 
place,  when  he  had  nearly  resigned  all  hope. 

And  yet  a  cold  shudder  seized  upon  him 
when,  without  the  slightest  previous  sound, 
a  white  figure  appeared  at  the  stair-head, 
and  began  descending,  without  the  least 
noise. 

The  page  quickly  roused  himself,  loosed 
the  dagger  in  the  sheath,  threw  his  cloak 
behind  him,  walked  to  tfie  stairs,  and  stood 
with  outstretched  arms  in  such  a  position 
that  the  apparition  must  necessarily  walk 
into  his  arms,  unless  it  turned  back. 

It  came  down  slowly,  step  by  step,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  though  it  must 
have  been  the  grenadier  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  long  before.  The  page  repeatedly 
told  me  that  ail  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed 
to  have  rushed  to  his  head,  and  a  shower  of 
sparks  dazzled  bis  eyes.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, quit  his  position. 

When  the  figure  was  six  steps  above  him, 
he  cried,  "Halt!  in  the  Duke's  name." 

The  figure  stopped,  and  motioned  to  him 
with  its  hand.     He  did  not  trouble  himself 
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about  ikis,  for  he  had  regained  his  self-pos- 
session and  his  coolness.  "•  You  will  not 
pass  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  until  I  know  who 
or  what  you  are  !" 

The  page  must  have  been  well  prepared, 
for  he  had  scarce  uttered  the  words  before 
the  figure  leaped  upon  him  like  a  tiger  on 
ita  prey,  and  tried  to  hurl  him  to  the 
ground. 

It  did  not  succeed,  however.  The  page 
seised  the  man  in  his  arms,  almost  without 
yielding  a  step,  and  u  silent  struggle  com- 
menced, about  which  he  never  liked  to  speak 
afterwards,  for  he  felt  from  the  commence- 
ment that  his  assailant  was  the  stronger,  and 
determined  on  having  his  enemy's  life  for 
his  own  ;  he  did  not  hope  to  gain  the  victory, 
and  he  was  too  proud  to  call  for  assistance. 

His  only  good  fortune  was,  that  his  assail- 
ant must  have  walked  some  distance  in  the 
cold,  so  that  his  fingers  were  benumbed,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  draw  his  dagger,  which 
the  baron  plainly  felt  beneath  his  dress, 
when  he  pressed  him  closely  to  him  in  the 
death-struggle. 

Thus  they  at  length  fell  to  the  ground,  one 
above  the  other  alternately,  so  that  the  page 
felt  the  warm  breath  which  streamed  out  from 
behind  his  enemy's  silken  mnsk.  At  length, 
however,  the  page  managed  to  draw  his  dag- 
ger, and,  in  his  unbounded  fury,  was  about 
tf>  strike,  when  his  opponent  suddenly  quitted 
hb  hold,  and  whispered,  as  if  ashamed  to 
beg  his  life — **Bilgram,  I  am  Revel;  I  give 
.myself  up  on  my  word :  but  listen  to  me." 

The  page  hesitated  a  moment  before  with- 
drawing the  dagger  from  his  breast ;  but  a 
sudden  attack  of  trembling  assailed  him  ;  he 
loosed  his  hold  and  rose  to  his  feet.  Quite 
exhausted,  he  leaned  against  the  wall ;  the 
strangest  thoughts  flitted  across  his  mind, 
JLike  swallows  round  a  church  tower,  where 
-^one  is  no  sooner  gone  than  another  arrives ; 
"^ntil,  at  length,  the  Duke's  words  occurred  to 
"^lim,  "  He  must  not  come  again.'' 

llis  opponent  had,  in  the  mean  while,  also 
^sen,  and  they  stood  opposite  one  another 
"for  a  while,  gasping  for  breath. 

At  length  the  page  said,  '*  I  must  know 
'what  you  do  here,  if  I  am  to  help  myself  or 
you." 

**A  short  question — a  short  reply,"  the 
count  rejoined;  "I  love  the  Piincess  Marie, 
and  she  loves  me  in  return.  They  have  shut 
her  up,  so  that  I  can  only  reach  her  by  em- 
ploying this  superstitious  tale.  She  and  I 
are  both  lost  if  you  speak." 

'*  She  loves  him,  and  she  is  lost."  A  sharp 
pain  pierced  the  page's  heart;  hot  after  long 


reflection,  he  said,  "  You  have  broken  your 
oath  to  your  master,  Revel — I  despise  you 
for  it — and  yet  I  will  risk  my  word  and  trust 
to  yours.  Promise  me,  on  your  honor,  that 
you  will  never  attempt  this  again,  and  never 
tell  the  Princess  who  or  what  is  the  cause  of 
it,  then  I  will  save  you  for  her  sake." 

The  Count  promised.  The  Baron  then  led 
him  hurriedly  into  the  ante-room,  where  he 
changed  his  own  dress,  and  silently  intimated 
to  the  Count  that  he  should  put  on  the  grena- 
dier's cloak  and  follow  him.  Then  he  accom- 
?anied  him  to  the  gate,  and  said  to  me,  wheu 
had  let  the  Count  out,  and  was  ngnin  fasten- 
ing the  bolt :  **The  Count  von  Revel's  name 
must  not  be  entered  in  the  book ;  every  thing 
else  is  in  order,  Mathies.  I  will  go  and  have 
a  sound  sleep ;  mind  that  I  am  called  pre- 
cisely at  five  o'clock,  for  I  must  take  in  my 
report  at  six." 

He  must  have  been  tired  to  death,  he  look- 
ed 80  sad,  and  his  eyes  were  quite  dim.  In 
consequence,  I  did  not  ask  him  any  further 
questions,  but  wished  him  **  Good-night." 

The  next  morning  the  Duke  admitted  him 
directly,  though  his  Highness  had  hardly  left 
his  bed,  and  received  him  with  a  meaning 
inquiry:  "And  now,  my  dear  Baron." 

"  It  will  not  return,  your  Highness,"  the 
page  replied,  and  was  then  silent. 

"  But  what  was  it?"  the  Duke  asked,  with 
evident  pleasure. 

"  It  will  not  return,  your  Highness,"  the 
page  repeated.  '*  I  pledge  you  my  word. 
That  I  may  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
details  is  a  favor  which  my  prince,  as  first 
gentleman  of  the  land,  will  not  refuse  me, 
for  my  honor  closes  my  lips." 

The  Duke  was  astonished ;  still,  thoughts 
may  have  occurred  to  him,  to  which  he  did 
not  like  to  give  way,  and  which  it  were  bet- 
ter to  veil  in  mystery.  He  walked  hurriedly 
to  the  pnge,  and  said  :  "Your  word  is  enough 
— have  you  any  favor  to  ask?  If  so,  it  is 
granted  you  beforehand." 

'^Your  Highness's  kindness  has  prevented 
a  request  which  I  hardly  dared  to  ask.  I 
hear  that  the  Second  Regiment  of  Hussars  baa 
received  orders  to  march,  and  1  should  desire 
to  be  appointed  to  it." 

The  Prince  looked  at  him,  and  nodded  ;  he, 
however,  made  no  other  reply  to  the  request, 
although  he  dismissed  the  pnge  very  kindly. 

In  the  ante-room.  Count  von  Revel  was 
wailing  as  usual.  He  and  the  page  saluted 
one  another,  because  the  other  adjutants 
were  standing  around ;  but  from  that  time 
they  never  spoke  again,  nor,  I  beliove,  did 
they  ever  meet. 
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Now  they  are  all  gone,  and  their  restless-  | 
ness  has  become  peace. 

The  best  of  them  all  death  carried  off  first. 
The  page  entered  on  the  campaign  as  captain, 
and  returned  a  colonel  and  a  cripple.  There 
was  no  hope  that  the  invalid  would  recover, 
although  the  Duke  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  save  him. 

The  Queen  was  never  happy ;   the  Count 


von  Revel  alone  efijoyed  himself  all  bis  life, 
for  he  understood,  better  than  any  one  else, 
how  to  be  cautious  and  careless  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  is  always  the  safest  on  slip- 
pery  ground.  At  last  they  say  he  became  a 
Catholic,  and  according  to  the  old  proverb 
this  would  be  very  possible.  Well !  God  be 
merciful  to  his  soul!  I  never  could  bear 
him. 


From    Chambers'    Jonrnal. 
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Mr.  Lowbll  is  yet  another  of  the  privi- 
leged few,  among  the  younger  bards  of 
America,  who  have  secured^  an  audience, 
however  small  hitherto,  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. Avowedly  a  poet  of  progress,  the 
tesl  of  his  excelsior  minstrelsy  is  perhaps  too 
fervent  and  vociferous  for  the  taste  of  some 
readers ;  while  to  others  it  is  his  chiefest 
merit  and  surest  guaranty  of  welcome. 
Although  be  has  been  described  as  a  hermit, 
who  from  the  cloister  and  the  cell  comes 
forth  into  the  highways  of  existence,  to  spe- 
culate on  the  events  of  life,  and  to  narrate, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  busy  multitude, 
some  legend  he  has  learned  in  seclusion,  he 
is  no  dreaming  solitaire,  no  mete  creature  of 
reverie  and  '*  dainty  sweet"  melancholy,  but, 
in  good  New  England  sense,  and  with  strong 
New  England  emphasis,  a  practical  ^*  work-a- 
day,"  healthy  songster,  whose  clear  voice 
tells  of  sound  heart  and  lungs,  to  which  the 
battle  and  the  breeze  of  life  come  nowise 
amiss.  Little  patience  has  he  with  the  self- 
absorbed  rhymer  who  lies,  from  morn  to 
dewy  eve,  '^  with  idle  elbow  on  the  grass ;" 
little  reverence  for  the  *'  silken  bards"  who 

'  walk  delicately,  and  only  on  ground  where 
they  need  not  fear  to  graze  their  feet  against 
a  stone.  His  ambition  as  a  poet  is  to  aid  in 
ringing  out  what  our  laureate  calls  **  false 
pride  in  place  and  blood,"  *'  old  shapes  of 
foul  disease,"  **  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold," 
^  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin,  the  faithless 
coldness  of  the  times."  On  the  political  and 
social  questions  agitated  by  his  countrymen, 

he  spenks  out  his  convictions  with  energy 


and  even  passionate  earnestness — proclaim- 
ing, in  trumpet- notes  of  no  uncertain  sound, 
his  loyalty  to  whatsoever  is  noble  and  of 
good  report;,  and  his  quick  intolerance  of 
wrong.  Oi^.tll^  capture  of  certun  fugitive 
slaves  near  Washington,  for  instance,  his  in- 
dignation is  roused  to  "  see  law-shielded  ruf- 
fians slay  the  men  who  fain  would  win  their 
own,"  and  against  those  who  can  look  on 
in  apathy,  and  stifle  the  sympathies  *'  that 
make  man  truly  man."  In  proud  protest,  he 
says  of  himself — 

I  first  drew  breath  in  England's  air,  and  from  her 

hardy  breast 
Sacked  in  the  tyrant-hating  milk  that  will  not  let 

me  rest ; 
And  if  my  words  seem  treason  to  the  dullard  and 

the  tame, 
'Tis  but  my  Bay-slate  dialect— our  fathers  Fpake 

the  same ! 

Allegiance  to  the  state  he  is  ready  to  subor- 
dinate, therefore,  to  what  he  recognizes  as 
the  instincts  of  nature  in  such  a  case  as  this; 
good  citizenship  he  refuses  to  prefer  to  broad 
humanity,  exclaiming : 

Man  is  more  than  constitutions;  better  rot  be- 
neath the  Rod 

Than  be  true  to  Church  and  State  whfle  we  ire 
doubly  false  to  God  ! 

Nor  can  he  comprehend  those  who  "  hear 
with  quiet  pulse  of  loathsome  deeds,"  such 
as  he  here  denounces.  Them  he  warns  that 
the  slaves  of  North  America  are  as  certainly 
decreed  to  liberation  from  the  house  (rf  bona- 
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ige,  B8  were  the  Hebrews  of  yore  to  their 
nodus  from  the  land  of  Effypt ;  and  that  if 
aodem  slavemasters  will  be  blind  to  the 
^gns  of  the  tiroes,  the  passage  may  be 
hrongh  another  Red  Sea,  "whose  surges 
re  of  gore." 


2od  works  for  all.    Ye  cannot  hem  the  hope  of 

beings  free 
Wlih  parallels  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range 

or  sea. 
*nt  golden  padlocks  on  Troth's  lips,  be  callous  as 

ye  will, 
Vom  soul  to  soul,  o'er  all  the  world,  leaps  one 

electric  thrill. 

!hain  down  your  slaves  with  ignorance,  ye  can- 
not keep  apart, 

Vith  all  your  craft  of  tyranny,  the  human  heart 
from  heart : 

IThen  first  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Bay  State's 
iron  shore, 

"be  word  went  forth  that  slavery  should  one  day 
be  no  more. 

hat  day  he  would  thus  eagerly,  with  no 
mffled  bells,  but  with  resonant,  far-vibrat- 
\ft  chimes,  '*  ring  in." 

In  illustration  of  the  same  view  of  the 
inieBt  purpose  of  his  vocation,  take  the  fol- 
mmg  picture  :  a  *<  foiled  potentiality"  is  the 
ibjeot. 

Who  is  he  thai  skulks,  afraid 

Of  the  tru8t  he  has  betrayed, 

Shuddering  if  perchance  a  gleam 

Of  old  nobleness  should  stream 

Through  the  pent,  unwholesome  room 

Where  his  sunk  soul  cowers  in  glof>m — 

Spirit  sad  beyond  the  rest 

By  more  instinct  for  the  bnst  7 

Tis  a  poet  who  was  sent 

For  a  bad  world's  punishment. 

By  compelling  it  to  see 

Gfolden  glimpses  of  To  Be ; 

By  compelling  it  to  hear 

Songs  that  prove  the  angels  near ; 

Who  was  sent  to  be  the  tongue 

Of  the  weak  and  spirit-wrung. 

Whence  the  fiery-winged  Despair 

In  men's  shrinking  eyes  might  flare. 

Tis  our  hope  doth  fashion  us 

To  base  use  or  glorious : 

He  who  might  have  been  a  lark 

Of  Truth's  morning,  from  the  dark 

Raining  down  melodious  hope 

Of  a  freer,  broader  scope. 

Aspirations,  prophecies 

Of  the  spirit's  full  sunrise. 

Chose  to  be  a  bird  of  nig|it, 

Which,  with  eyes  refusiog  light, 

Hooted  from  some  hollow  tree 

Of  the  world's  idolatry. 

'TIS  his  punishment  to  hear 

Flntterings  of  pinions  near, 
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And  his  own  vain  wings  to  feel 
Drooping  downwards  to  his  heel ; 
All  their  grace  and  import  lost. 
Burdening  his  weary  ^host : 
Ever  walking  by  his  side 
He  must  see  his  angel-guide. 
Who  at  intervals  doth  turn 
Looks  on  him  so  sadly  stem, 
With  such  ever-new  surprise 
Of  hushed  anguish  in  her  eyes. 
That  it  seems  the  light  of  day 

From  around  him  shrinks  away 

Then  the  mountains  whose  white  peaks 
Catch  the  morning's  earliest  streaks. 
He  must  see,  where  prophets  sit. 
Turning  east  their  faces  lit. 
Whence,  with  footsteps  beautiful. 
To  the  earth,  vet  dim  and  dull. 
They  the  gladsome  tidings  bring 
Of  the  sunlight's  hastening : 
Never  can  those  hills  of  bliss 
Be  o'erclimbed  by  feet  like  his ! 

Passing  over  several  fine  poems,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  specimens,  we  come  to  one 
entitled  An  Incident  in  a  Bailroad  Car,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  interest  excited  by  a 
passenger's  reference  to  Burns. 

He  spoke  of  Bums ;  men  rude  and  rough 
Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 

Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple  stuflT, 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And  when  he  read,  ihey  forward  leaned. 

Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears. 
His  brook-like  song?,  whom  glory  never  weaned 

From  humble  nmiles  and  tears. 
Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 

Sunlike,  o'er  faces  brown  and  hard. 
As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 

Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

And  so  the  poet  proceeds  to  comment  on 
this,  as  a  sight  to  strengthen  and  purify  our 
faith  in  humanity,  believing  that  these  list- 
ening travellers  will  carry  away  something  of 
a  finer  reverence  for  beauty,  truth,  and  love, 
their  untutored  hearts  reflecting  a  clearer 
trust  and  manhood  than  before.  Rhcecusis  a 
gracefully-told  myth,  showing  how  truth  will 
never  let  alone  the  heart  that  once  hath 
sought  her,  though  that  heart,  immersed  in 
worldliness,  brush  off  her  "  sweet  and  unre- 
proachfui  messengers"  with  impatience  and 
sharp  rebuff;  and  how  the  heart  may  suffer 
by  this  its  disloyalty  to  "  the  fair  benignity  of 
unveiled  Truth,  that  plighted  us  her  holy 
troth  erewhile."  The  well-known  circum- 
stance of  Cromwell's  proposed  departure 
from  England  to  join  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  is 
the  subject  of  A  Glance  behind  the  Curtain, 
exhibiting  the  future  dictator  in  colloquy 
with  John  Hampden  on  the  emigration  pro- 
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j^  as  they  stand  together  on  the  pier, 
*'  looking  to  where  a  little  craft  lay  moored, 
swayed  by  the  lazy  current  of  the  Thames." 
Hampden  urges  an  exodus  from  a  luxurious 
land  of  bondage  to  that  '^savage  clime  where 
'  men  as  yet  are  free  ;*'  while  Cromwell  is  re- 
strained from  assent  by  an  inward  voice,  which 
sajs  that  Freedom  has  yet  a  work  for  him 
to  do  at  home. 

What  should  we  do  in  that  small  colony 

Of  pinched  fanatics  7 

Not  there,  amid  the  stormy  wilderness, 
Should  we  learn  wisdom ;  or,  if  learnt,  what  room 
To  put  it  into  act — else  worse  than  naught  ? 
We  learn  our  souls  more,  tossing  for  an  hour 
Upon  this  huge  and  ever-vexdd  sea 
Or  human  thought,  where  kingdoms  go  to  wreck 
Like  fragile  bubbles  yonder  in  the  stream, 
Than  in  a  cycle  of  new  England  sloth.* 

The  following  picture  of  Midnight  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  this  poet's  manner  in  dealing  with 
such  a  poet's  commonplace : 

The  moon  shines  white  and  silent  on  the  mist, 

which,  like  a  tide 
Of  some  enchanted  ocean,  o'er  the  wide  marsh 

doth  glide, 
Spreading;  its  ghost-like  billows  silently  far  and 

wide. 

A  vague  and   starry  magic  makes  all   thinu^ 
mysteries, 
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*  An  STident  echo  of  Tdnnyson's — 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  oydd  of  Cathay. ' 


And  lures  the  earth's  dumb  apirit  op  to  the  longing 

skies : 
I  seem  to  hear  dim  whispers  and  tremnlbna  repliea. 

The  fire-flies  o'er  the  meadow  in  pnlaea  €api0 

and  go ; 
The  elm  trees'  heavy  shadow  weighs  on  the  gran 

below ; 
And  faintly  from  the  distance  the  dreaming  cock 

doth  cro^v. 

All  things  look  strange  and  mystic ;  the  very  bushes 

swell. 
And  take  wild  shapes  and  notions,  as  if  beneath 

a  spell — 
They  seem  not  the  same  lilacs,  from  childhood 

known  so  well. 

The  snow  of  deepest  silence  o'er  every  thing  doth 

fall, 
So  beautiful  and  quiet,  and  yet  so  like  a  pall — 
As  if  ail  life  were  ended,  and  rest  were  come  to  all. 

O  wild  and  wondrous  midnight !  there  is  a  might 

in  thee 
To  make  the  charmSd  body  almost  like  spirit  be, 
And  give  it  some  faint  glimpses  of  immortality ! 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr. 
Lowell's  writings  in  prose,  the  Biglow  Paftii% 
<&c.,  are  widely  read  and  highly  praised  hy 
his  fellow-countrymen ;  but  the  humor  and 
fancy  which  characterize  them  seem  to  be 
appreciated  by  such  only  as  are  *'  native  and 
to  the  manner  bom."  And  considering  ^heir 
aim,  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
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From    Dickens's   Household    Words. 

ALWAYS  UNITED. 


As  we  grope  through  the  mental  gloom  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  stumbling  over  the  lamenta- 
ble ruins  of  libraries,  and  schools,  and  arts, 
it  is  sometimes  the  good  fortune  of  the  stu- 
dent to  see,  glittering  at  his  feet,  a  jewel  of 
price  and  brilliancy — glittering  among  the 
crushed  and  irrecognizable  fragments  oi  arts 
gone  by,  and  the  gross  and  clumsy  para- 
phernalia of  a  barbarian  epoch. 

As  bright  a  jewel  as  ever  shone  in  a  cen- 
tury of  intellectual  darkness  and  ignorance 
was  a  man  admired,  revered,  beloved,  hated» 
followed,  celebrated  in  his  own  age ;  and  who 
has  been  famous  to  successive  ages  and  to 
this  age  almost  universally,  not  for  what  he 
had  the  greatest  cause  to  ground  hia  fame 
upon — for  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  or  his 
pnilosophy — but  for  being  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  moBt  romantic  love  stories  the  world  ever 


wept  at — for  being  Abelard,  the  husband  of 
Heloise. 

The  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  if  it  be 
not  universally  known,  is  at  least  universally 
public.  That  a  thing  can  be  the  latter  with- 
out being  the  former,  I  need  only  call  Dr. 
Johnson  (in  his  criticism  on  Kenrick)  to 
prove.  Every  pair  of  lovers  throughout  the 
civilized  world  have  heard  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise.  They  are  as  familiar  in  the  mouth 
as  Hero  and  Leander,  Pyramus  and  Thiabe, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  Darby  and  Joan,  Jobaon 
and  Nell.  Yet  beyond  their  names,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  lovers,  not  one  person  id 
twenty  knows  much  about  any  of  these  per- 
sonages. Every  visitor  to  Paris  has  seen  the 
Gothic  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  in  the 
cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  Every  reader 
of  Pope  will  remember  his  exquisite  poetical 
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pftimphraae  of  Heloise's  epistles  to  Abelard. 
Bverr  student  of  the  urbane  and  self-de- 
Towmg  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  has  once 
wept  and  now  yawns  over  the  philosophic 
aentimentiilities  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  these  immortal  lovers 
are  on  the  lips  of  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
hafe  of  the  man  Abelard  and  of  the  woman 
Heloise,  what  they  really  were  like,  and  what 
(hey  really  did  and  suffered,  the  knowledge 
of  the  vast  majority  of  readers  is  very  limited 
iodeed.  Their  renown  has  been  transmitted 
from  century  to  century  with  the  triple 
eoDsecratioD  of  genius,  passion,  and  misfor- 
tone ;  yet  their  works  have  l>een  forgotten, 
and  the  history  of  their  lives  has  become  a 
tmdition  rather  than  a  chronicle. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  how  much 
of   our  acquaintance   with   the  subject  of 
thia  paper — in  England,  at  least — is  purely 
Wendary,  that  in  the  voluminous  catalogue 
efihe  library  of  the  British  Museum  there  is 
but  one  work  to  be  found  in  English  con- 
eenuDg  Abelard  and  Heloise;  and  this  is 
but  a  trumpery  imitation  of  Pope's  poetical 
▼eraioQ  of  the  letters.    Scattered  through  the 
ifArious  biographical  dictionaries  are  sundry 
meagre  notes  of  Abelard  and  his  spouse. 
These  are  all  founded  upon  the  only  English 
^ork  of  importance  on  this  topic  that  I  have 
l>een  enabled  to  meet  with,  (and  the  Museum 
does  not  possess  it:)  ''The  History  of  the 
lives  of  Abeillard  and  Heloisa,  by  the  Reve- 
rend Joseph  Berrington  :    Basle,  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-three."     This  is  an  ex- 
cellent book,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
bioeraphy,  sensible  translations  of  the  Sts' 
tona  calamitatum  of  Abelard,  and  of  Helo- 
Ise's  letters ;   but  the  good  clergyman  has 
not  thought  it  worth   his  while  t6  consult 
the  authorities  costemporary  with  his  hero 
and  heroine  ;  and  has,  in  writing  their  lives, 
taken  for  granted  as  historical  and  authentic 
all  tlie  romantic  figments  of  a  certain  clerical 
raiacal,  one  Dom  Gervaise,  formerly  a  Trap* 
flkif  but  who  had  been  drummed  out  of  that 
austere    society;    and    who,    in    seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty,  published  a  "  History 
of  Peter  Abeillard,  Abbot  of  St  Gildas,  and 
of  Eloiaa  his  wife.''    This  work  was  interest- 
ing  and  piquant,  certainly ;  but  in  it  the  plain 
heU  of  the  case  were,  for  purely  bookselling 
porpoaes^  overlaid  with  a  farrago  of  romance 
and  legendary  gossip.    However,  Mr.  Ber- 
rington s  well-meaning  quarto,  and  the  dic- 
tionary memoirs  founded  upon  it,  together 
with   Pope  and    his  imitator,  are  all  the 
aothoritiea  we  can  muster  on  this  world- 
known  theme.    One  would  imagine  that  the 


Germans — fond  as  they  are  of  sentimental 
metaphysics  —  would  have  eager  y  seized 
upon  the  history  of  Abelard  for  elucidation 
and  disquisition.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  only  three  German  authors  of 
any  note  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
at  any  length  about  Maltre  Pierre  and  his 
wife.  Herr  Moritz  Carridre  has  undertaken 
to  eliminate  Abelard's  system  of  philosophy ; 
in  which  he  has  done  little  more  than  trans- 
late the  remarks  of  the  most  recent  French 
writers  thereupon.  Herr  Fessler,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  metaphysical  liitirateur,  has 
taken  the  subject  up  in  the  most  orthodox 
style  of  Fog ;  descanting,  and  doubting,  and 
re-doubting,  until  the  fog  becomes  positively 
impervious ;  and  Abelard  disappears  entirely 
within  it,  leaving  nothing  before  the  eyes 
but  a  hazy  mass  of  black  letters  sprawling 
over  whitey-brown  pages,  in  a  stitched  cover 
of  blue  sugar-paper.  The  third  sage,  Herr 
Feuerbach,  (Leipsic,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty -four,)  is  yet  bolder  in  his  metaphysical 
obscurity.  His  book  is  called  '* Abelard  and 
Heloise;"  but  beyond  these  names  dimly 
impressed  on  the  title-page,  the  beings  they 
stand  for  are  not  once  mentioned  again 
throughout  the  work ;  and  M.  de  Bemusat 
conjectures  that  by  Abelard  and  Heloise,  the 
foggy  Herr  means  Art  and  Humanity.  This 
is  lucus  a  non  lucendo  with  a  vengeance  ! 

In  France,  however,  to  make  amends,  the 
lives  and  writings  of  this  unhappy  pair  have 
been  a  fertile  theme  for  the  most  illustrious  of 
modern  French  scholars.  The  accomplished 
Madame  Guizot,  the  academicians  Villenave 
and  Pbilarete-Chasles,  the  erudite  Bibliophile 
Jacob,  (Paul  Lacroiz,)  haye  all  written  well 
on  the  subject  of  Maitre  Peirre.  Nor  must 
we  forget  M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six  first  published  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  Abelard  himself,  the  Sic  et 
non  and  the  Odos  Flebiles,  or  Songs  of  La- 
mentation of  Abelard,  from  a  manuscript 
which  had  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  The  earliest  of  the  modem 
writers  upon  Abelard  was  the  famous  and 
brilliant  Bussy-Rabutin ;  the  latest,  M.  Charles 
de  Remusat ;  who  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six  published  in  Paris  a  voluminous 
and  elaborate  work  entitled  Abelard.  No; 
not  the  last.  M.  de  Remusat  is  but  the 
penultimate ;  for  even  as  we  write,  comes  the 
announcement  that  the  great  master  of  phi- 
losophical biographv,  M.  Guizot  himself,  has 
entered  the  list,  and  has  added  his  Abelard 
to  the  distinguished  catalogue. 

Yet  with  all  thia^  the  atorj  <^l  VVv^^i 
Abelard  andlEL^iaft  i«mHQDflk>A>QA^ 
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Elaborate  as  M.  de  Remusat's  work  is,  it  is 
more  a  scliolarlike  explanation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  system  of  philosophy  and  thcoloffy 
professed  and  taught  by  Abelard,  than  a  hfe 
nistory  of  the  Abbot  of,  St.  Gildas  and  the 
Abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  The  field  is  yet  open 
for  a  history  of  the  lives  and  adventures,  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise ;  of  Abelard,  more  especially,  could  his 
history  be  separated  from  that  of  his  partner 
in  joy  and  misery — for  Abelard  was  the  glory 
of  his  age.   Far  removed  above  those  obscure 
schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  whose  names 
are  only  dimly  remembered  now  in  connection 
with  some  vain  polemical  dispute,  he  was  a 
poet,  a  musician,  a  philosopher,  a  jurist;  a 
scholar  unrivalled;  a  dialectician  unmatched ; 
a  theologian  whose  mouth — as  his  adversaries 
confessed — was  only  to  be  closed  bj  blows. 
His  profound  learning,  his  commanding  elo- 
quence, the  charms  oi  hb  conversation,  the 
beauty  of  hb  person,  the  purity  of  hb  morals 
— until  his  fatal  passion — made  him  the  de- 
llffht,  and  wonder,  and  pride  of  France  and 
of  Europe.     He  was  tne  only  man  among 
crowds  of  schoolmen  and  scholiasts,  and  ca- 
suists and  sciolists,  who  was  wise  enough  to 
comprehend,  and  bold  enough  to  defend  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  Plato,  "  that  God  is  the 
seat  of  ideas,  as  space  is  the  seat  of  bodies ; 
and  that  the  soul  was  an  emanation  of  the 
Divine  essence,  from  whom  it  imbibed  all  its 
ideas;   but  that   having  sinned,  it  was  de- 
graded from  its  first  estate,  and  condemned 
to  union  with  the  body,  wherein  it  is  con- 
fined as  in  a  prison ;  that  its  forgetfulness  of 
its  former  ideas  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  penalty;  and  that  the  benefit  of  re- 
ligion consists  in  repairing  this  loss  by  gra- 
dually  leading   back  the    soul   to  its  first 
conceptions."     This   doctrine,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ridiculous  figments  of  the 
Nominalists,  the  Realists,  and   Conceptual- 
ists  of  his  age  ;  this,  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
— illustrated  by  the   polemics  of  Aristotle, 
enriched  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards   matured  by  Malebranche,  Des- 
cartes, and  Leibnitz — was  taught  by  Peter 
Abelard  to  thousands  of  scholars  of  every 
nation  in   the   twelfth    century,  while  the 
Norman  Kings  of  England  were  laying  waste 
their  own  dominions  to  make  hunting-forests 
for    their   beasts  of  venery;   while  princes 
and   emperors  were    signing   proclamations 
with  their  "  mark,"  made  by  their  gaunlet- 
fingers   dipped  in   ink;   while  the  blackest 
^norance,  the    most    brutal   violence,   the 
grossest    and    most   debasing   superstition, 
^'lema  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe.    The 


noble;  hb  admirers  the  fairest  of  the  fftir* 
his  very  adversaries  were  popes,  saints,  and 
martyrs. 

In  the  year  of  grace  eleven  hundred  and 
eighteen,  when  Louis  the  Fat  was -king  of  the 
French  people,  the  metropolis  was  entirdy 
contained  in  that  space  which  at  the  present 
day  forms  one  of  its  smallest  sections — the 
Cit6  of  Paris.    In  this  famous  bland,  di- 
viding, as  all  men  know,  the  river  Sdne 
into  two  arms,  were  concentrated   all  the 
grandeurs  of  the  kingdom — tbe  church,  the 
royal  palace,  the  law,  the  schools.     Thece 
powers  had  here  their'  seat.     Two  bridges 
united  the  island  to  the  two  shores  of  tlie 
river.    The  Grand  Pont  led  to  the  right  bank, 
towards  the  quarter  where,  between  the  an- 
cient churches  of  St.  Germain  rAuxerrois 
and  St.  Gervais,  a  few  foreign  merchants  had 
begun  to  settle,  attracted   by  the  already 
considerable  renown  of  the  Lutetia  of  the 
Gauls.    Towards  the  left  bank  the  Petit  Pont 
led  to  the  foot  of  that  hill,  then,  as  nov, 
crowned  by  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  G6n6- 
vieve,  the   patroness  of  Paris.     The  neigh- 
boring meadows  or  jpr^9  (particularly  to wvds 
the  foot  of  the  Petit  Pont)  became  grado- 
ually  frequented  by  the  scholars  or  students 
or  clercs,  who  attenced  the  scholastic  con- 
course in  the  Cit^.     The  number  of  those 
noisy  and  turbulent  young  men,  always  in- 
creasing, soon  overflowed  the  confined  limits 
of  the  Cit6.    So  they  crossed  the  Petit  Pont 
into  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  ike  hill  of  St 
G^n6vidve — first  to  play  and   gambol  and 
fight  on  its  pleasant  green  sward  ;  afterwards 
— when  inns  and  lodging-houses  were  built 
for  their  accommodation — to  dwell  in  them. 
Thus,  opposite  the  city  of  commerce  grew 
up  little  by  little  a  city  of  learning;   and 
betwixt  the  two,  maintained  its  grim  state 
the  city  of  law  and    the  priesthood.     The 
quarter  inhabited  by  the  students  came  soon 
to  be  denominated  le  pays  Latin,  and  it  is 
thus  called  to  the  day  I  live  and  write  in. 

In  the  Cit^,  opposite  to  the  sovereign's 
palace — whore  in  those  days  the  sovereign 
himself  administered  justice,  and  where  in 
these  days  justice  is  yet  administered  in  hn 
name—stood  the  great  metropolitan  church  of 
N6tre  Dame ;  and  around  it  were  ranged  fifteen 
other  churches,  like  soldiers  guarding  their 
queen.  Notre  Dame,  or  at  least  the  successor 
of  the  first  Basilica,  yet  frowns  over  the  Cit6 
in  massive  immensity ;  but,  of  the  fifteen 
churches,  not  one  vestige  remains.  Here,  in 
the  sliadows  of  these  churches  and  of  the 
cathedral ;  in  dusky  clobters ;  in  sombre 
\  \isUa  \  xi^ii  the  shadowy  lawns  of  high-  walled 
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of  all  degrees,  of  all  occupations,  of  all  na- 
tions. The  fame  of  the  schools  of  Paris  drew 
towards  them  (as  in  one  department,  medi- 
cine, they  do  still)  scholars  from  every  land 
on  the  face  of  the  yet  discovered  globe. 
Here,  amidst  the  confusions  of  costumes,  and 
ranks,  and  languages,  and  ages,  glided  solemn 
priests  and  sage  professors.  Above  them  all, 
preeminent,  unrivalled,  unquestioned  in  his 
mtellectual  sovereignty,  moved  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  broad  and  massive  fore- 
head, a  proud  and  piercing  glance,  a  manly 
gait,  whose  beauty  yet  preserved  the  brilliancy 
of  yoath,  while  admitting  to  participate  with 
it  the  deeper  hues  of  maturity.  The  simple 
el^^ce  of  his  manners,  alternately  affable 
and  haughty ;  an  imposing  yet  graceful  pre- 
sence ;  the  respectful  curiosity  of  the  multi- 
tudes whom  he  did  not  know,  the  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  the  multitudes  he«did  know, 
who  hung  upon  his  words,  all  announced  in 
him  the  most  powerful  in  the  schools,  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  land,  the  most  beloved 
in  the  Cit^.  Old  men  uncovered  as  he  passed ; 
•women  at  the  doors  held  out  their  little 
cluldren  to  him  ;  maidens  above  drew  aside 
the  curtains  from  their  latticed  casements,  and 
blushingly  glanced  downwards  towards  him. 
The  men  and  the  children  all  pressed  to  see, 
and  stretched  their  necks  to  hear,  and  shouted 
when  they  had  seen  and  heard  Maltre  Pierre 
— ^the  famous  Abelard-^as  he  went  by. 

He  was  now  thirty-nine  years  old.  He 
was  the  son  of  Beranger,  the  seigneur  of  his 
native  place,  Pallet,  near  Nantes  in  Brittany, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  one  thousand 
and  seventy- nine.  He  was  the  eldest  son ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  time  arrived  for  him 
to  choose  a  profession,  than,  eschewing  arms 
— the  profession  of  every  seigneur's  eldest- 
bom — he  openly  avowed  his  preference  for 
letters  and  philosophy.  He  abandoned  his 
birthright  to  his  brothers,  and  returned  to 
his  studies  with  renewed  assiduitv.  He 
had  soon  mastered  all  and  more  than  he 
could  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Brittany, 
and  accordingly  removed  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  William  of 
Champeaux,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chalons- 
snr-Mame,  and  who  subsequently  became  a 
monk  of  Citeaax.  This  reverend  man  was 
the  most  renowned  dialectician  of  his  time, 
bat  he  soon  found  a  rival,  and  next  a  master, 
in  Abelard.  Warm  friends  at  first,  their 
friendship  changed  to  the  bitterest  enmity ; 
a  public  quarrel  took  place  between  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  Abelard  removed  from 
Paris,  first  to  Melun  and  next  to  Corbeil ;  in 
both  of  which  retreats  he  was  followed  by 


crowds  of  admiring  and  enthusiastic  scholars- 
After  a  sojourn  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
in  his  native  Brittany,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
having  been  absent  two  years.  A  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected  between  him  and  William 
de  Champeaux,  and  Abelard  next  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric.  It  speedily  became  the 
most  famous  school  in  Europe.  Of  this  school 
were  Guy  de  Chatel,  afterwards  cardinal  and 
pope  under  the  title  of  Celestine  the  Second ; 
Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris ;  Godefroye, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre;  Berenger,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  and  the  holy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the 
great  St.  Bernard  himself.  In  this  school 
Abelard  taught  logic,  metaphysics,  physics, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  morals,  and  philoso- 
phy. His  lectures  were  attended  by  all  that 
Paris  could  boast  of  nobility,  beauty,  learning 
and  piety. 

If  Abelard  had  died  in  his  golden  prime, 
at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  it  would  have 
been  well.  But  Wisdom  bad  decided  other- 
wise. Pride  was  to  be  humbled,  the  mighty 
were  to  fall,  and  wisdom  and  learning  were 
to  be  a  mockery,  a  warning  and  an  example 
to  the  meanest. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  the  miserable 
love  story  of  Abelard  and  Helo¥se.  I  wish 
to  treat  of  Peter  Abelard,  the  scholar  and 
the  philosopher — of  that  phase  of  his  cha- 
racter which  has  been  obscured  and  almost 
extinguished  by  the  ghastly  brilliancy  of  his 
passion  for  the  niece  of  the  Canon  Fulbert. 
All  who  know  the  names  of  Abelard  and  He- 
loise  know  the  tragical  history  of  their  loves. 
After  his  marriage,  the  forlorn,  broken,  and 
ruined  victim,  who  had  once  been  the  re- 
nowned Maltre  Pierre,  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  to  hide  in  the  cloister  his  misery 
and  his  remorse.  He  became  a  Benedictine 
monk.  Previous  to  his  incloistration,  how- 
ever, he  prevailed  upon  Helolise  to  take  the 
veil.  She  obeyed  the  mandate  of  him  wht>m 
she  yet  loved  with  all  the  fondness  and  fer- 
vor of  their  first  fatal  passion ;  but  she  did 
so  with  a  breaking  heart.  The  cloister  was 
a  refuge  to  Abelard;  to  Heloise  it  was  a 
tomb.  Young,  (not  twenty  years  old,)  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  she  felt  her  life  in  every 
limb — she  saw  herself  condemned  to  a  living 
death.  She  who  had  pictured  to  herself  a 
life  of  refined  luxury  and  splendor ;  of  being, 
perchance,  with  him  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  whole  heart,  the  ornament  of  courts  and 
cities,  had  before  her  the  dreary  prospect  of 
a  life-long  dungeon. 

The  sojourn  of  Abelard  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Denis  was  not  long  and  not  happy.  Now 
Uiat  his  glory  ^aa  4i«f^t\/^\  ^^Ni>n«^  \w^ 
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tation  for  saDctity  and  purity  of  maDners  was 
tarDuhed ;  those  who  had  long  been  his  ene- 
or^ies,  but  whose  carpings  and  croakings  had 
been  rendered  inaudible  by  the  trumpet  voice 
of  his  eloquence,  arose  in  numbers  around 
him,  and  attacked  him  with  that  persevering 
ferocity  which  cowards  only  possess.  He  was 
assaulted  by  the  weakest  and  most  contempt- 
ible.    The  most  ignorant  monks  of  the  igno- 
rant brotherhood  of  Saint  Denis  hastened  in 
their  presumption  to  challenge  his  arguments 
and  to  question  his  orthodoxy.    He  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  of  deism,  of  pantheism,  of 
Arianism — of  a  host  of  doctrinal  crimes — and 
eventually  expelled  the  order.     The  dispute 
which  led  to  his  removal  or  rather  expulsion 
from  St  Denis,  was  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
savagely  pursued,  and  its  relation  will  serve 
to  show  the  futilities  of  monastic  erudition 
m  the  days  of  Abelard. 

One  day,  as  Maitre  Pierre  was  reading  the 
Commentary  of  the  Venerable  Bede  upon  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  came  to  a  passage 
in  which  the  holy  commentator  stated  that 
Denis  the  Areopagite  was  Bishop  of  Corinth, 
and  not  of  Athens.  Now  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  (the  saint  with  his  head 
"under  his  arm)  was,  according  to  the  show- 
ing of  his  own  ^*  Gesta,"  Biraop  of  Athens ; 
and  according  to  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  he 
was  also  that  same  Areopagite  whom  St. 
Paul  converted.  Abelard  quoted  Bede  to 
show  that  the  Areopagite  was  Bishop  of  Co- 
rinth ;  the  monks  opposed  their  authority, 
one  Hilduin,  who  had  been  Abbot  of  St.  Denis 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Maitre 
Pierre  contemptuously  replied  that  he  could 
not  think  of  allowing  the  testimony  of  an  ig- 
norant friar  to  weigh  against  that  of  a  writer 
who  was  revered  for  his  learning  and  piety 
by  princes,  and  kings,  and  pontiffs.  This  so 
enraged  the  monks  that  they  complained  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
They  drew  down  upon  the  unfortunate  Abe- 
lard royal  reproofs  and  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures ;  and  not  content  with  this,  they  posi- 
tively scourged  him  as  a  heretic  and  blas- 
phemer ! 

New  troubles  were  yet  to  come.  A  book 
he  had  written,  called  the  Introduction  to 
Theology,  was  declared  by  his  enemies  to  be 
fuil  of  heresies.  He  was  cited  before  the 
Council  of  Soissons,  badgered  with  interro- 
gatories, threatened,  rebuked ;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  burn  the  obnoxious  book  with  his 
own  hands.  It  is  upon  record  that  Abelard 
wept.  It  must  have  been  no  ordinary  sorrow 
to  have  brought  the  tears  welling  from  the 
ejTffs  of  the  stern  philosopher.    Love  and 


pride  and  his  good  name  among  men  lay  all 
a-bleedine.  A  hangman's  brazier  and  a  hang- 
man's office  were  all  the  rewards  of  long 
years  of  patient  study  and  research  and  soul- 
engrossing  meditation.  The  glory  of  the 
schools,  the  master  of  masters,  was  reduoed 
to  the  level  of  a  convicted  libeller;  lashed 
like  a  hound,  driven  forth  from  among  bis 
fellow-men  like  a  leper  or  a  Pariah. 

Hunted  about  from  place  to  plaee ;  pur- 
sued by  mandates,  censures,  and  decrees; 
without  shelter,  without  resources,  almost 
without  bread,  Abelard  hid  himself  in  a  soli- 
tude near  Troyes.  Here,  in  a  barren  and 
desolate  heath,  he  built  with  his  own  bands 
a  wretched  hovel  of  mud  and  wattles.  This 
hovel  was  afterwards  to  become  the  Para- 
clete. 

Unable  to  dig,  ashamed  to  beg,  yet  com- 
pelled to  .seek  some  means  of  subdstence, 
Abelard  commenced  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures for  his  daily  bread.  He  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  considerable  body  of  scholars. 
Before  long  their  number  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  I  Some  rays  of  hb 
ancient  glories  seemed  to  return  to  him. 
From  the  fees  he  received  from  his  scholars, 
he  was  enabled  to  build  a  chapel  and  convent^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Bat 
his  enemies  were  indefatigable.  The  dedica- 
tion was  declared  heretical ;  and,  to  appease 
his  adversaries,  Abelard  changed  the  name  of 
his  convent  to  that  of  the  Paraclete  or  Con- 
solation. When,  at  length,  wearied  with  con- 
tinual disputes  and  vexations,  Abelard  ac- 
cepted the  abbacy  of  St.  Gildas-des-  Rhuys, 
in  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  he  signified  to 
Helo'ise  his  desire  that  she  should  take  pos- 
session of  the  Paraclete  with  her  nuns.  Her 
learning  and  renown  had  already  elevated 
her  to  be  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  in  which  Abelard  had  placed  her ; 
but  Suger,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  had  laid  a 
claim  against  the  lands  and  buildings  attached 
to  it ;  and  she  accordingly  availed  herself  of 
the  asylum  provided  for  her  by  Abelard. 

Abelard  was  not  happy  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  found  himself  in  a  barbarous  dis- 
trict. His  convent  was  rudely  built  and 
scantily  furnished.  His  monks  were  dissolute 
and  insubordinate.  When  he  endeavored  to 
rebuke  their  excesses,  and  to  reform  their 
way  of  life,  he  was  met  with  taunts  of  the 
scandals  of  his  past  life.  Yet  here  he  re- 
mained during  many  years;  and  here  be 
composed  the  pathetic  poems  called  the  M(v 
Flebiles — the  Songs  of  Weeping ;  in  which, 
under  a  thin  veil  of  biblical  fiction,  he  poured 
forth  his  own  unutterable  woes.    Here  he  re- 
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ecived,  after  the  silence  of  years,  those  im- 
passioned letters  of  Heloise,  which  will  be 
read  and  wept  over  in  all  time.  He  replied 
to  her';  but  in  a  stiff,  constrained,  and  riffid 
tone.  The  man's  heart  was  dead  within  him. 
Hi*  misery  was  so  immense  that  the  selfish- 
nesa  of  his  grief  can  be  pardoned.  To  the 
expressions  of  endearment,  the  written  ca- 
resses that  reached  o'er  hundreds  of  leagues, 
he  could  only  return  philosophic  injunctions 
to  resignation,  and  devout  maxims  and  dis- 
eourses.  He  was  her  '*best  beloved,"  her 
'*  life."  She  was  his  "dear  sister  in  the  Lord." 
He  took  considerable  interest  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Paraclete.  He  framed  a  rule  of 
diseipline  for  the  guidance  of  the  sisterhood ; 
he  even  visited  the  Paraclete.  After  several 
years,  Abelard  saw  Heloi'se  again.  He  was 
no  longer  Abelard,  but  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Giidas:  she  no  longer  Helo'ise,  but  the  Abbess 
of  the  Paraclete.  There  were  visitations, 
benedictions,  and  sermons ;  and  so  they  met 
and  so  they  parted. 

His  enemies  again  renewed  their  attacks — 
his  heresies  were  once  again  brought  against 
him.  A  great  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
fl^  Sens,  before  which  Abelard  was  sum- 
moned. There,  his  principal  adversary  was 
the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  great  St.  Bernard. 
He  was  held  up  to  execration  as  an  abbot 
without  monks,  without  morals,  without  faith; 
as  a  married  friar ;  as  the  hero  of  a  disgrace- 
ful amour.  Saint  Bernard  compared  him  to 
Arias — to  Nestorius — to  Pelagius.  He  was 
fully  condemned.  His  life  was  threatened. 
He  appealed  to  Rome.  *'  Shall  he  who  de- 
Dies  Peter's  faith  take  refuge  behiod  Peter's 
chair?"  exclaimed  St.  Bernard.  His  appeal 
was  at  length  ungraciously  allowed,  and  he 
set  out  for  Rome.  But  on  his  way  thither, 
"weary  and  old  of  service,"  he  was  in- 
daced  to  accept  the  asylum  offered  him  by 


Peter  the  Venerable  in  the  monastery  of 
Gluny.  There,  in  prayer  and  mortification, 
he  passed  the  brief  remaining  time  he  had 
yet  to  live.  And  in  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel 
— an  establishment  dependent  upon  the  mo- 
nastery of  Cluny — ^Peter  Abelard  died  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  forty ^two,  being 
then  sixty-three  years  old.  Helo'ise  survived 
him  twenty-one  years.  Their  son,  Astrola- 
bius,  survived  his  father,  but  not  his  mother. 
He  died  a  monk. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  interred  at  St.  Marcel.  They  were 
reclaimed  by  Helo'ise;  and  the  reclamation 
having  been  allowed  by  Peter  the  Venerable, 
the  corpse  was  removed  to  the  Paraclete, 
where  it  was  buried.  The  tradition  runs, 
that  when  Helo'ise  died,  her  body  was  depo- 
sited in  the  same  tomb ;  and  that,  as  the 
corpse  was  lowered  into  the  vault,  the  skele- 
ton of  the  dead  Abelard  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  her.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
they  were  not  at  first  buried  together.  It 
was  not  till  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  that  Catherine  de  Courcelles,  seven- 
teenth abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  caused  their 
remains  to  be  placed  in  one  coffin.  This 
double  coffin  was  discovered  and  exhumed  at 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  popular  fury 
which  destroyed  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete 
respected  the  bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
After  many  changes  of  domicile,  the  bones 
were  removed  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
to  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  French  Monu- 
ments in  Paris.  Hence,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventeen,  they  were  finally  removed  to 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  they 
were  placed  beneath  a  monument  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete.  Their  names  are  al- 
ternately engraved  on  the  plinth,  together  with 
these  Greek  words:  AEI  ^TMHEnAEF- 
MENOI,  or  Always  United. 


-♦♦■ 


From    Hogg's    Instructor 


THE    LIFE    AND   WRITINGS   OF   EDGAR   POE. 


Much  foolish  wonder  has  been  expressed  | 
Ihat  American  poetry  should  be  so  little  of  a 
tMitive  product,  and  that  what  is  really  native 
should  only  be  like  a  parasite  growing  up 
firound  the  stately  trunk  of  English  poetry. 
^he  explanation  is  obvious.  Poetry,  though 
ndigenoua  everywhere,  Deed$  a  long  time 


and  peculiar  circumstances  to  make  it  na- 
tional :  in  the  poet's  soul  there  must  be  the 
various  strata  of  accumulated  tradition,  his- 
tory, association,  and  sentiment,  from  the 
depths  of  which  alone  it  can  soring;  and,  to 
foster  it  into  \\a  ^xo^^t  ^«^«tfs^\.m«i^.^^«^ 
must  be,  Va  ftk^  WK^fiXq  %xo''waii^^  y^*^*^^' 
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will  be  a  genial  climate.  Many  seasons  must 
pass  over  it,  ere  it  can  have  the  country's 
individual  spirit,  features,  and  xomplezion. 
America  is  but  a  joung,  though  giant  nation; 
and,  unfortunately,  its  springtime  of  poetry 
was  coincident  with  the  abundant  and  glori- 
ous harvest  of  English  poetry,  which  was 
enough  there,  as  well  as  here,  to  be  a  stock 
for  a  whole  generation.  The  various  fruits 
of  the  genius  of  Burns,  Byron,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  of  many 
other  great  men,  came  eaisily  to  hand  in 
America,  and  were  as  refreshing,  cheering, 
and  stimulating  to  the  American  heart  as  to 
the  British,  but  took  away  the  necessity  and 
the  motive  for  native  cultivation  and  produc- 
tion. When  the  treasures  of  the  noblest 
minds  could  be  freely  appropriated,  (for  the 
ezbting  law  of  copyright  makes  importation 
nothing  else  than  appropriation  without  pay- 
ment,) was  it  to  be  looked  for  that  the  slow, 
difficult,  and  uncertain  process  of  tillrag, 
sowing,  nourishing,  and  reaping  the  native  in- 
tellect would  be  undergone?  We  believe 
that  had  America  been  other  than  a  rude 
colony  during  that  barren  and  artificial  era 
when  Pope  was  the  best  poet,  America  would 
then,  dissatisfied  with  the  inane  and  fantastic 
representations  of  man  and  of  nature,  have 
sought  her  own  untried  resources,  and  been 
open  to  the  inspiration  of  her  vast  forests, 
plains,  and  lakes.  She  would  have  chosen 
to  rush  into  a  natural  chaos  of  sensations, 
passions,  and  ideas,  rather  than  remain  in 
such  a  dead  and  merely  sham  world.  Sepa- 
rating from  the  mother-country's  literature, 
she  would  have  been  all  in  all  to  herself; 
standing  forth,  poetically  as  well  as  politically, 
a  glorious  republic !  Fresh  from  the  earth, 
she  would  have  discarded  all  the  mythology 
which  was  then  here  the  poor  substitute  for 
poetry ;  and  gods,  goddesses,  shepherds,  and 
shepherdesses,  would  have  vanished,  offended, 
in  spite  of  all  their  perfumery,  at  the  healthy 
smell  of  the  red  clay.  America,  however, 
was  then  but  a  colony,  absorbed  in  and  op- 
pressed by  that  physical  toil  necessary  for 
conquering  the  soil  to  the  first  uses  of  man, 
and  altogether  without  the  literary  vocation. 
When  the  republic  arose,  And  when  (half  a 
century  sls6\  American  literature  began,  it 
was,  unluckily  for  it,  at  the  very  time  that 
British  literature  was  showing  a  wonderful 
revival ;  and  thus  access  to  foreign  harvest- 
stores  has  been  greatly  injurious  to  native 
labor  and  cultivation.  Our  highest  literature 
has  been  in  as  wide  circulation  there  as  at 
home ;  and  American  authors,  many  of  whom 
were  gifted  men,  have  been  prompted  to  do 
notbiDg  more  tbui  to  supply  the  fugitive 


mass  of  local  and  daily  matter  which  a  read- 
ing country  demands.  As  yj$t,  America  k 
the  land  of  journals,  and  not  of  great 
books.  « 

But  what  was  earnestly  to  be  wvbed,  and 
might  almost  have  been  expected,  was^  that 
the  literary  men  of  the  New  World,  fresh  and 
pure  from  nature  like  little  children,  uneon^ 
taminated  with  the  deadly  English  assooia- 
tion  of  intoxieatum  with  inspirationt  and  nn- 
subjected  to  the  many  cruel  social  arrange- 
ments which  have  so  often  kept  men  of  genius 
in  this  country,  running  between  the  points 
of  starvation  and  dissipation,  should  set  an 
example  of  life,  radiant  with  the  beauty  of 
that  truth  and  virtue,  the  discovery  and  ex- 
hibition of  which  formed  their  vocation.  The 
moral  nature  in  them  might  have  been  pre- 
dominant and  grand,  their  character  and  con- 
duct harmonizing  with  the  inspiration  and 
articulation  of  their  poetry.  They  had  it  ia 
their  power  to  redeem  the  name  of  genius 
from  Its  frequent  associations  with  vice, 
scoundrelism,  and  shame.  But  in  one  in- 
stance, a  far  larger  blot  lies  upon  the  young 
literature  of  America  than  ever  fell  upon 
British  literature,  from  the  individual  ernnt 
of  a  Savage,  a  Chatterton,  a  Burns,  a  Byron, 
a  Coleridge,  a  Motherwell,  or  a  Tannahill. 
Deeply  as  the  Muse  may  blush  and  weep 
over  these,  her  shame  and  sorrow  will  be 
greater,  and  will  be  allied  also  with  indiffna- 
tion  and  horror,  at  the  name  of  the  gifted, 
but  self-degraded,  self- ruined  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.*  His  poetry  runs  over  with  spiritual 
beauty,  even  when  dealing  with  gloom  and 
guilt;  but  his  history,  from  earliest  boy- 
hood down  to  his  premature  death  in  a  tavern, 
is  all  bemired  with  the  coarsest  sensualism, 
and  was  not  wanting  in  displays  of  the  mean- 
est malignity,  envy,  and  positive  dishonesty. 
The  beauty  of  his  face  corresponded  with 
that  of  his  poetry :  his  brow  was  broad  and 
lofty,  yet  with  all  the  '*  bumps''  as  exquisitely 
fitted  to  each  other  as  the  stones  in  the  dome 
of  a  temple,  giving  it  at  once  a  massive  and 
airy  character ;  his  eyes  were  dark,  lustrous, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  ecstatic  expression,  as  if 
their  lashes  had  been  fringing  dreams ;  whilst 
the  linder  features  of  the  face  were  marked 
by  the  most  refined  delicacy  and  the  quick- 
est sensibility ;  and  yet  this  was  the  face 
which  day  after  day  presented  itself  before 
low  tavern-keepers  and  bar-maids,  in  yearn- 
ing supplication  for  the  drunkard's  bliss — 

•  The  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allaq  Poe,  with 
a  Notice  of  his  Life  and  G^eniaft  by  Jamee  Hannay, 
Esq.  London:  Addey  A  Co,  1868. — ^Tales  of 
Mystery,  Imagination,  and  Homor,  by  Edgar  AUsa 
Foe.    London:  Clarke  d(  Go.    1868. 
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this  the  Apollo-face  which  shozie  in  all  scenes 
of  brutal  debauch,  until  it  set  under  the 
table,  delicate  lips  and  noble  brow  pressing 
the  floor.  * 

It  is  melancholy  that  in  the  literary  world 
there  are  not  a  few  whom  infirmity  of  will, 
and  not  want  of  capacity,  prevents  from  tak- 
ing a  commanding  position,  and  performing 
some  splendid  work.  The  sun  only  rules 
and  shines  when  in  the  sky ;  and  these  men 
are  unrisen  suns.  Qualified  to  teach,  direct, 
elevate,  and  delight  the  age,  they  pass  their 
time  in  indolence,  or  in  the  production  of 
mere  trifles.  Their  genius  goes  not  forth  to 
labor  in  its  own  province ;  it  lounges  about, 
mbraced,  making  no  effort,  and  having  no 
purpose ;  dreaming  of  some  achievement,  but 
not  following  it,  or,  at  least,  soon  quitting  it, 
and  at  length  ceasing  to  dream  at  all ;  for,  by 
and  by,  as  if  it  were  genius  no  longer,  it 
works,  if  it  must  work,  at  the  routine  tasks 
for  which  genius  is  not  indispensable.  Such 
men  have  constant  uneasiness,  and  occasion- 
ally most  poignant  remorse  over  the  waste  of 
gins  and  opportunities ;  and  their  bitter  feel* 
logs  often  centre  in  the  vain  wish  that  Intel' 
keiucU  were  like  manual  labor,  and  could  be 
prosecuted  with  equal  patience  and  endur- 
ance from  morning  to  night,  until  diminished. 
There  is  keen  agony  in  the  confession — 

My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent. 
I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles. 

fiut  far  more  melancholy  is  it  to  think,  that 
in  the  literary  world  (much  as  its  moral 
%ta]idard  has  been  raised  within  the  last  few 
years)  there  are  still  several  gifted  men 
'Whom  dissipation  has  robbed  of  their  true 
strength,  whose  genius  is  the  abject  slave  of 
sensuality,  and  whose  tasks  alternate  with 
debauches. 

Certainly,  there  could  not  be  a  more  op- 
pressively sad  history  than  that  of  Edgar  Poe. 
lie  died  in  1840 ;  but,  though  he  had  died  a 
fall  century  earlier,  the  moral  of  his  wrecked 
life  would  still  have  been  freshly  significant. 
Poe's  poems  and  tales,  as  well  as  the  sad 
moral  of  his  history,  entitle  him,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  to  particular  notice  in  this 
country.     And  that  notice  they  are  begin- 
ning to   receive;    for,  within  the  last  few 
months,  various  London  editions  of  his  works 
have  appeared  in  a  form  for  extensive  circu- 
lation.    Mr.  Ilannay's  biographical  and  criti- 
cal Memoir,  prefixed  to  the  collected  poetry, 
ia  able,  but  written  in  an  affected  style.    It 
ia  A  composition  ludicrously  fifter  the  model 


of  Carlyle's  ''Life  of  John  Sterling,"  and  imi- 
tates not  only  Carlyle's  quaintness,  suppress- 
ed humor  and  suppressed  pathos,  (Carlyle 
always  laughs  and  weeps  with  his  mouth 
closely  shut,  so  that  the  explosion  either  of 
sorrow  or  of  fun  comes  chiefly  from  the  nose,) 
but  also  Carlyle's  habit  of  giving  nicknames 
to  his  hero's  acquaintances:  for  we  have, 
from  Mr.  Hannay,  "JTFungtis  concoctmg. 
philosophical  histories,"  and  '^Mincio  Allan. 
A  sensible  man  like  Mr.  Hannay  affecting 
eccentricity  is  ridiculous;  and  when,  as  in 
his  case  at  present,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a 
mourner^  is  worse  than  ridiculous.  Mr.  Han- 
nay attempts  Carlyle's  manner  of  genial  and 
rapid  narrative  and  comment.  "  Poe  went 
off  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  free  the  Greeks 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.  We  rarely  hear  of 
a  more  heroic  project !  [Intensely  Carlylish.l 
He  never  reached  the  scene  of  war,  {which 
was  doubtless  a  great  loss  to  the  Greeks/) 
[Ditto.]  But  he  turned  up — whence  or  how, 
no  man  knows — ^in  St.  Petersburgh." 

A  much  more  serious  fault,  however,  than 
such  petty  affectation,  is  the  biographer's 
jaunty  manner  in  dealing  with  Poe's  vices. 
The  demerit  of  most  of  these  is  held  to  be 
more  than  balanced  by  this  and  that  beauti- 
ful stanza.  The  only  severity  or  indignation 
expressed  is  against  those  who  have  censured 
Poe's  vicious  career.  They  are  called  "  dogs" 
and  "pious  scribblers."  It  is  edifying  to 
see  a  scamp,  because  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
more  than  forgiven,  and  the  vials  of  wrath 
emptied  upon  those  who  have,  both  with 
great  charity  and  moderation,  spoken  the 
truth  about  his  morals !  What  a  pity  that 
all  criminals,  now  consigned  by  history  to 
infamy,  had  not  been  able  to  make  poetry  ! 
Of  course,  since  Poe,  as  an  almost  livelong 
sot  and  rake,  (for  he  plunged  into  vice  ere  he 
was  in  his  teens,)  is  so  gently  treated — his 
flagitious  overtures  to  his  benefactor's  young 
wife ;  his  brutal  attempt  at  frightening  a  lady 
from  asking  back  money  which  she  had  kindly 
lent  him  in  his  need,  'by  declaring  that  he 
would  publish  an  infamous  correspondence 
with  which  she  was  connected,  that  corre- 
spondence only  existing  in  Poe's  own  wicked 
imagination  :  his  humble  retractation  and  his 
plea  for  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  *'  not  being 
m  his  mind,"  as  soon  as  an  avenger  of  the 
lady  arose,  in  the  shape  of  an  indignant  bro- 
ther; his  unmanly  method  of  breaking  off 
marriage,  by  intentionally  making  himself 
drunk,  and  going,  on  the  bridal  eve,  to  the 
bride's  house,  where  he  behaved  so  outrage- 
ously, that  he  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  door 
by  the  police ;  all  theae  and  many  other  dia- 
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honorable  tricks  are  uumentioned  by  Mr. 
HanDay,  probably  because,  on  calculation, 
he  found  that  thev  were  more  numerous  than 
Poe's  verses,  and  because  the  public  con- 
science is  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  any 
lower  rate  of  coropouoding  than  one  line  of 
poetry  for  one  sin, — many,  many  palliations 
and  excuses  may  be  found  for  Bums  and 
Byron ;  but  an  apology  for  Poe  has  no  foot- 
ing, for  not  a  single  redeeming  excellence  of 
heart  can  be  adduced,  and  the  only  light 
falling  upon  the  dense  and  uniform  shades 
of  his  character  streams  forth  from  his  genius. 
Not  the  most  fitful  gleam  of  chivalry,  gene- 
rosity, or  gratitude  breaks  out  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  this  strange  moral  image.     A 
total  stranger  to  repentance  he  appears  to 
have  been :  his  gloomy  moods  were  only  tn- 
tellecttial,  and  had  the  same  unethical  cha- 
racter as  his   headaches  after  a  debauch. 
The    raven,'  in   his  remarkable  poem  with 
that  title,  sitting  upon  **  the  bust  of  Pallas,'^ 
was  a  full  and  fit  emblem  of  the  dreariness 
which  rested  upon  his  intellectual  nature. 
It  was  not  the  vulture  tearing  at  his  heart. 
Sin  gave  a  weird  darkness  to  his  views  and 
conceptions,  but  had  no  recoil  into  anguish  of 
feeling  or  into  penitence,  even  the  most  mo- 
mentary.   He  could  have  taken  the  brand 
of  Cain  on  his  brow,  and  Cain's  punishment 
would  not  have  been  too  heavy  for  him  to 
bear  ;  that  punishment  never  pressing  at  all 
upon  his  heart.     His  own  manifold  vices  ap- 
pear to  have  been  regarded  by  him  in  quite 
an  impersonal  aspect,  and  for  the  sake,  too, 
of  aesthetics. 

Nothing  but  genius,  then,  can  be  alleged 
in  bar  of  trial  or  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence 
against  Poe ;  and  honest  public  opinion  will 
say  that  genius  has  incomparably  weaker 
claims  than  insanity.  It  is  because  they  ap- 
preciate genius  as  well  as  virtue,  that  all 
right-thinking  men  will  agree  in  interdicting 
genius  from  standing,  as  a  substitute,  in  the 
place  of  virtue.  Poe's  vice  is  amenable  to 
the  same  law  as  the  clodpole's ;  and  if  genius 
were  to  procure  a  relaxation,  it  would  be  a 
suicidal  act  both  to  the  law  and  to  genius. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
the  year  1811.  His  father  was  of  good  fa- 
mily, but,  while  a  law  student,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  pretty  actress  from  England, 
whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  he  (quit- 
ting former  dry  studies)  went  upon  the  stage. 
In  a  few  years  both  died,  leaving  three  child- 
ren, of  whom  Edgar  was  the  eldest,  in  utter 
destitution,  and,  probably,  with  no  moral 
training  but  what  was  picked  up  from  the 


children  I     But  Edgar's  singular  beauty,  tI- 
vacity,  and  precocious  wit  (he  was  then  only 
six  years  of  age)  procured  him  a  fast  friend. 
Mercantile   men   have  generally  some  soft 
place  in  their  heart,  some  rare  and  genial 
nook,  unsuspected  by  the  world  for  a  flower 
either  natural  or  human;  and  a  rich  mer- 
chant, of  the  name  of  Allan,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  adopted  the  orphan,  and 
meant  that  in  due  time  be  should  b^  the  heir 
of  his  large  estate.    The  boy  accompanied 
his  protector  to  England,  where  he  was  sent 
to  a  public  school  at  Stoke  Newington,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bransby.  Throagh 
life,  Poe's  school- period  recollections  and  as- 
sociations were  most  vivid;  and,  in  one  of 
his  tales,  he  supplies  them  as  the  green  and 
tender  foliage  of  a  wood  accursed  by  crime. 
The  "misty-looking  village"   (how  fine  an 
epithet  for  the  dim  golden  locality  of  early 
boyhood!) — the    huffe   Elizabethan    house, 
with  its  endless  windmgs  and  incomprehen- 
sible  subdivisions  into  rooms  and  closets,  as 
bedchambers  for  the  pupils — the  large  school- 
room, with  its  oak  ceiling,  pointed  Oothio 
windows,  and  the  various  *'  terror-inspiring 
angles"  allotted  to  the  Principal  and  his  as- 
sistants— the  morning's  awakening,  and  the 
night's  summons  to  bed — the  connings  and 
recitations — the  sports,  tricks,  and  battles  of 
the  play-ground — and  the   periodical   half- 
holidays,  were  all  preserved  fresh  in  his  me- 
mory.    Some  of  the  boy's  impressions  are 
peculiar    to    Poe's  idiosyncrasy  of    genius, 
such   as  the  following: — "Of    the  churchf 
the  Principal  of  our  school  was  the   pas* 
tor.     With   how  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard  him 
from  our  remote  pew  in  the  gallery,  as  with 
step  solemn  and  slow  he  ascended  the  pulpit ! 
This  reverend  man,  with  countenance  so  de- 
murely benign,  with  robes  so  glossy  and  so 
clerically  flowing,  with  wig  so  minutely  pow- 
dered, so  rigid  and  so  vast— could  this  be  he 
who,  of  late,  with  sour  visage,  and  in  snu£^ 
habiliments,  administered,  ferule  in  hand,  the 
Draconian  laws  of  the  academy  ?  Oh,  figantio 
paradox,  too  utterly  monstrous  for  solution  1^ 
After  remaining,  in  this  academy  for  about 
five  years,  he  returned  in  1822  to  the  United 
States,  and  entered  the  University  at  Char- 
lottesville, where,  among  the  reckless  and  the 
rakish,  this  mere  boy  was  the  wildest  of  them 
all,  and  had  the  ''bad  eminence"  in  all -kinds 
of  profligacy.  At  an  age,  too,  which  only  values 
money  as  an  exchange  for  fine  clothes,  sweet- 
meats, and  toys,  he  was  given  to  gambling. 
Still,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissoluteness, 


<<  boards" — no  very  good  picture-book   for  1  such  were  his  powers,  that  he  kept  in  the 
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first  ranks  of  scholarehip,  and  also  distin- 
gnisbed  himself  as  a  sword-fencer  and  swim- 
mer. Hb  excess  in  the  vices  aforementioned 
?rocared  his  expulsion  from  the  university. 
'bis  he  would  have  borne  stoically ;  but  the 
youth  was  not  prepared  for  the  coincident 
^persecution/*  as  he  indignantly  reckoned 
il.  The  drafts  on  Mr.  Allan,  with  which  he 
bad  met  his  losses  in  gambling,  were  dis- 
honored by  that  gentleman,  who,  in  main- 
tuning  him  liberally,  had  done  all  that  even 
a  food  and  rich  parent  would  have  thought 
il  bis  duty  to  do ;  and  Poe,  full  of  resent- 
ment, instead  of  remorse,  resolved  nfever  f^ain 
to  see  the  face  of  his  benefactor,  but  quitted 
bim  and  the  country  where  such  parsimony 
could  be  perpetrated  and  tolerated,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Greek  struggle  against  the 
Turks !  It  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  time 
that  a  flagrant  violator  or  neglecter  of  all  his 
immediate  personal  obligations  sets  himself 
to  do  justice  to  a  country,  give  liberty  to  an 
enslaved  people,  or  set  the  whole  mad  world 
right.  The  ludicrousness  of  a  naughty  boy 
aspiring,  either  as  a  vindication  of,  or  an  atone- 
ment for,  his  vices,  to  be  the  saviour  of  un- 
happy Greece,  is  obvious  enough  ;  but,  really, 
we  are  disposed  to  laugh  quite  as  much  at 
the  spectacle  of  some  full-grown  sinners  at- 
tend pting  to  be  philanthropists,  and  coming 
out  strongly  in  the  line  of  charity  to  man- 
kind. Poe  appears  to  have  been  somehow 
arrested  in  the  execution  of  his  grand  pro- 
ject: THE  Bottle,  wider  and  more  difficult 
far  for  him  to  pass  than  any  sea,  lay,  proba- 
bly, between  him  and  Greece,  for  he  nevef 
landed  in  Greece ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  during  which  nothing  was  heard  or  is 
now  known  of  him,  this  "  pilgrim  childe" 
turned  up  in  St.  Petersburgh,  not  as  the  sa- 
viour of  Greece,  but  as  himself  wanting  de- 
liverance from  the  Russian  police,  into  whose 
hands  a  drunken  debauch  had  put  him ! 

Mr.  Hannay  "  likes  to  think  of  Poe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  his  passionate  love  of 
the  beautiful,  in  the  years  of  April  blood,  in 
a  climate  which  has  the  perpetual  luxury  of 
a  bath;  he  must  have  had  all  his  percep- 
tions of  the  lovely  intensified  wonderfully." 
It  may,  however,  be  suspected  that,  in  that 
one  unrecorded  year,  Poe's  **  passionate  love" 
of  the  intoxicating  drug  was  not  unindulged, 
and  that  a  less  pure  ^Muxury"  than  that  of 
the  fine  climate  surrounded  his  senses.  We 
confess  that,  whether  we  "  like"  or  no,  we  are 
led  to  "  think  of  Poe"  as  in  many  a  tavern, 
especially  when  the  sequel  is  mean  and  dis- 
graceful captivity  in  St.  Petersburgh.  By  the 


American  minister's  intervention  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  good  Mr.  Allan  forgave  the  young 
offender,  and,  willing  to  make  every  judi- 
cious exertion  in  his  behalf,  secured  his  ap* 
pointment  as  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy, 
West  Point.  But,  in  the  course  of  ten 
months,  Poe  was  cashiered  for  neglect  of 
duties  and  disobedience  of  orders,  occasioned 
by  his  intemperate  habits.  Mr.  Allan  and 
his  wife  (a  young  lady,  then  recently  mar- 
ried) received  him  with  pardon  and  friend- 
ship ;  but  soon  the  doors  of  this  kind  and 
indulgent  home  were  closed  against  him. 
The  unprincipled  young  man  had  made  dis- 
honorable proposals  to  Mrs.  Allan  ;  and  the 
benefactor  would  have  been  either  more  or 
less  than  human,  if,  after  this,  he  had  con- 
tinued his  generous  protection  to  Poe.  Mr. 
Allan  never  saw  the  youth  again ;  and  at 
the  death  of  the  former  in  1834,  the  latter 
did  not  receive  a  single  dollar  of  the  pro- 

Serty,  which  very  justly  was  bequeathed  to 
[r.  Allan's  own  children. 
What  strikes  us  painfully  at  this,  and  at  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  Poe's  wild  career, 
is  the  absence  of  shame,  the  hardened  non- 
chalance, when  meeting  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  had  wronged,  or  before  whom  he 
had  been  degraded.  He  knew  not  that  he 
wbs,  or  had  been,  naked.  He  blushed  not 
either  at  the  sun  or  at  the  human  face,  most 
likely  to  reproach  him. 

At  this  time,  in  1827,  (when  he  was  only 
16  years  of  age,)  he  published  a  volume  of 
poetry,  marked  by  wonderful  precocity  of 
genius.  Though,  of  course,  much  inferior 
to  his  later  compositions,  the  volume  has  all 
his  characteristics  in  the  bud ;  most  music- 
ally flowing  language,  here  and  there  con- 
densed into  a  majestic  roll  of  words,  such  as 
in  the  three  following  lines: 


K 


Thy  naiad  airs  have  broaght  me  home 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome** — 


a  strange  union  of  dreamy  with  sculptu- 
resque ideas  and  descriptions,  seldom  exhi- 
bited unless  in  the  juvenile  poetry  of  Keats 
and  Tennyson  ;  communings  with  nature,  as 
face  with  face  and  heart  with  heart ;  and  a 
total  absence  of  spiritual  aspirations  and 
speculations.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  pe- 
culiarity is  the  maiden-like  purity  of  the 
young  rake's  poetry — a  peculiarity  which, 
we  believe,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his 
want  of  humor. 

He  began  contributions  to  periodicals,  but 
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they  gained  him  little  tiotice,  and  less  remu- 
neration. He  threw  down  the  pen,  and  girded 
on  the  sword  as  a  private  soldier.  Like 
I  Coleridge  in  similar  circumstances,  who  was 
disco Tered,  he  was  recognized  by  some  offi- 
cers of  the  Military  Academy,  who  strove  to 
procure  bim  a  commission  in  the  army ;  but 
he  deserted  !  His  next  appearance  was  as 
competitor  for  two  prizes  which  had  been 
offered  by  a  magazine  proprietor  for  the  best 
poem  and  the  best  tale.  Poe's  manuscripts 
happened  to  be  the  first  taken  up  by  the 
judges,  who  were  so  much  struck  with  their 
merit,  and,  especially,  with  their  very  fine 
and  legible  penmanship,  that  without  ever 
looking  into  the  compositions  of  his  rivals, 
they  awarded  the  honor  to  him,  as  "  the 
first  of  geniuses  who  had  written  legibly." 
One  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  jury  must 
have  consisted  of  printers,  whose  predilec- 
tions for  easy  **  copy"  were  natural ;  but  we 
are  told  that  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Kennedy, 
an  eminent  literary  man  and  lawyer,  who,  m 
his  first  interview  with  the  author,  took  a 
strong  liking  for  him.  and  had  the  rags  with 
which  Poe  at  the  tiole  was  clothed  displaced 
by  gentlemanly  apparal.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  this  and  other  new  friends,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  a  magazine  published  at 
lUchmond,  Virginia — a  responsible  situation, 
certainly,  for  a  youth  who  lacked  all  power 
of  self-control.  Yet  then,  as  still,  talent, 
though  working  without  a  high  motive  or  a 
definite  purpose,  was  the  chief  recommenda- 
tioo  for  the  mauHgement  of  a  periodical,  pro- 
vided only  that  talent  could  exert  itself  con- 
tinuously enough  to  throw  off  a  certain 
quantity  of  composition.  The  press  will  yet 
be  wielded  by  men  of  other  and  nobler 
qualifications;  Poe,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently steady ;  his  dissipation  ran  over  the 
whole  month,  and  did  not  leave  even  a  day 
or  two  for  hard  work  at  his  duties.  Neither 
employer  nor  readers  could  bear  such  edito- 
rial neglect,  and  he  was  dismissed.  Poe 
sought  H  recoaciliaLion,  and  obtained  it, 
along  with  full  forgiveness  and  much  im- 
portant advice.  His  lapses  continued  to  be 
numerous  ;  but,  as  if  to  steady  himself,  and 
to  get  provided  with  a  better  conscience 
and  a  holier  will  than  his  own,  he  married 
his  gentle  and  beautiful  cousin,  Virginia 
Clemm.  She  was  his  guardian  angel,  though 
in  vun  ;  still,  in  spite  of  errors  which  would 
have  alienated  most  women,  and  which 
she  was  powerless  to  check,  she  watched 
over  him  with  unremitting  care  and  bridal 
love.  Not  less  angelic  towards  him  was  her 
mother,  who  might  hare  been  expected  Ut- 


terly to  upbraid  and  resent  the  sorrow,  neg- 
lect, and  often  extreme  poverty,  with  whion 
Poe  surrounded  her  lovely  daughter.  A 
more  noble  and  tender  mother-in-law  never 
existed.  A  deeply  quiet  and  delightful 
home  Poe  had ;  its  soft  love,  ready  help, 
and  silent  order,  were  never  disturbed  or 
interrupted  by  his  shameful  errors,  though, 
had  he  posssessed  genuine  manhood,  they 
would  have  been  around  him,  to  refresh  and 
soothe  him  in  his  literary  labors.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  had  a  literary  man  such  auxiliaries — 
certainly  never,  if  he  deserved  them  so  little, 
and  abused  them  so  much — as  Poe  I 

In  the  beginning  of  1837,  his  irregulari- 
ties could  no  longer  be  endured  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  magazine.  He  removed  to 
Baltimore,  next  to  Philadelphia,  then  to  New 
York;  but,  in  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  **  pre- 
carious" prospects  of  a  contributor  to  news- 
papers and  periodical  literature.  Why  **  pre- 
carious ?"  He  had  a  pen  which  could  have 
commanded  more  than  daily  bread — could 
soon,  indeed,  have  made  a  small  fortune. 
The  precariousness  lay  in  the  moral  charac* 
ter  ot  the  man,  and  not  in  the  literary  pro- 
fession. After  a  short  time,  he  became  ed- 
itor of  a  Philadelphia  magazine,  which  he 
adorned  by  several  talcs,  written  with  won- 
drous power  of  description  and  analysis. 
He  now  appears  to  have  made  efforts  to  es- 
cape from  sensualism,  and  boasted  to  some 
friends  that  he  had  broken  through  ^'  the  se- 
ductive and  dangerous  besetment,"  and  was 
**  a  model  of  temperance  and  other  virtues." 
But  then,  as  both  before  and  after,  reforma- 
tion was  very  temporary ;  his  vices  had  only 
been  hushed  asleep,  to  awake  with  new 
strength  and  mastery ;  he  was  soon  more 
than  ever  their  slave,  and  became,  we  are 
told,  "  regardless  of  every  thing  but  a  morbid 
and  insatiable  appetite  for  the  means  of  in* 
toxication."  His  kind  employer,  a  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, forgave  many  cases  of  neglect,  provoking 
to  him,  and  hurtful  to  the  periodical ;  but  a 
separation  came  at  last,  and  the  facts  about 
it  are  millstones  around  Poe's  neck,  sinking 
him  into  a  kind  of  infamy  which  no  great 
poet  or  eminent  literary  man,  however  erring, 
ever  approached.  Burton  had  occasion  to 
go  out  of  town,  and  left  Poe  with  the  mate- 
rial and  directions  for  completing  in  four 
days  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. On  his  return,  after  a  fortnight,  he 
found  that  Poe  had  not  sent  a  line  of  the 
provided  copy,  or,  indeed,  of  any  copy,  to 
the  printers  ;  and  more,  that  Poe  had  drawn 
.  up  iViQ  i^tospectus  of  a  new  magazine,  and 
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had  procured  from  the  account-books  the 
names  of  all  Burton's  subscribers,  with  the 
dishonorable  aim  of  supplanting  him.  Bur- 
ton encountered  Poo  in  a  tavern,  and  said, 
''  Mr.  Poe,  I  am  astonished ;  give  me  my 
manuscripts,  so  that  I  can  attend  to  the  du* 
ties  you  have  so  shamefully  neglected,  and, 
when  you  are  sober,  we  will  settle."  '*  Who 
are  you,"  replied  the  unblushing  Poe,  *^  that 
presume  to  address  me  in  this  manner? 
Burton,  I  am  —  the  editor  —  of  the  *  Penn 
Magazine'  —  and  you  are  —  (hiccup)  —  a 

jboir 

With  another  magazine  in  Philadelphia  he 
•con  found  a  connection  ;  and  in  it  some  of 
his  most   brilliant  tales — those  formed  on 
minute   methods  of  unravelling  apparently 
mysterious  facts,  circumstances,  and  figures 
eren — appeared.     His  old  habits,  however, 
led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  new  employer ;  and 
after  making  vain  attempts  to  originate  a 
periodical  of  his  own,  he  removed  from  Phi- 
iadelphia.     In  the  autumn  of  1844,  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  his  genius  opened  up 
for  hiin  the  best  circles  of  society,  and  where 
he    produced   his   most   remarkable   poem, 
"  The  Raven."     There,  too,  his  vice  was  as 
eonspicuous  as  his  genius,  and   there  took 
place  the  incident  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which  we  shall  not  more  parti- 
oulnrly  detail,  of  his  borrowing  money  from 
m  distinguished  literary  lady,  and  of  his  infa- 
mous threat  when  the  lady  reminded  him  of 
his  obligation.     In  1846,  his  dissipation  had 
1)rought  him  to  extreme  destitution,  and  his 
urife  was  dying.     So  prostrate  were  the  ener- 
gies both  of  hb  genius  and  of  his  manhood 
under  his  vices,  that,  at  this  time,  but  for  his 
xnother-in-law,  the   household    would   have 
been  left  to  starve.     The  well-known  N.  P. 
Willis  narrates  as  follows : — 

Our  first  knowledpfc  of  Mr.  Poe's  removal  to 
this  city  was  by  a  call  which  we  received  from  a 
ladVf  who  introduced  hereolf  to  as  as  the  mother 
of  his  wife.  She  was  in  search  of  employment 
for  him,  and  she  excused  her  errand  by  mentioning 
that  he  was  ill,  that  her  daughter  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  and  that  their  circumstances  were  such  as 
compelled  her  taking  it  upon  herself.  The  coun- 
tenance of  this  lady,  made  heautiful  and  saintly 
with  a  complete  giving  up  of  her  life  to  privation 
and  sorrowful  tenderness,  her  gentle  and  mourn- 
fnl  voice  urging  its  plea,  and  her  appealing,  yet 
appreciative  mention  of  the  claims  and  abilities  of 
her  son,  disclosed  the  presence  of  one  of  those 
angels  upon  earth  that  women  in  adversity  can 
be.  Winter  after  winter  for  years,  the  most  touch- 
ing sight  to  us  in  this  whole  city  has  been  that 
tireless  minister  to  genius,  thinly  clad,  going  from 
office  to  office  with  a  poem  or  literary  article  to 
sell,  sometimes  simply  pleading  that  he  was  ill, 


and  beg^ng  for  him,  mentioning  nothing  but  that 
he  was  ill,  whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  his 
writing  nothing.  Her  daughter  died,  but  she  did 
not  desert  him.  She  continued  his  ministering 
angel,  living  with  him,  carin?  for  him,  guarding 
him  against  exposure ;  and  when  be  was  carried 
away  by  temptation,  and  awoke  from  his  self- 
abaqdonment,  prostrated  in  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing, she  was  begging  for  him  still. 

The  New  York  journals  plead  hard  with 
the  public  for  charity  to  Poe  and  his  family, 
and  contributions  were  made ;  too  late,  how- 
ever, for  the  comfort  of  the  dying  wife. 
Ere  the  relief  came  she  was  no  more.  Poe 
celebrated  her  virtues  and  her  life  of  love 
for  him  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  "Annabel 
Lee."  Yet  the  elegy  has  no  note  of  re-  « 
morse,  and  he  communes  with  her  spirit  as 
if  he  had  been  to  her  what  she  was  to  him. 
So  strange  was  his  moral  and  mental  consti- 
tion,  that  his  numberless  frailties  and  errors 
do  not  appear  to  have  shattered  or  obscured, 
much  less  displaced,  the  ideal  of  her  in  hb 
soul. 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringiug  me 
dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Iiee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright 
eyes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling — my  life  and  my 

bride, 
In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea — 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

In  1848,  he  lectured  at  New  York  on  the 
Cosmogony  of  the  Universe.  The  lecture 
was  published,  and  he  himself  regarded  it  as 
his  greatest  production.  About  this  time  he 
was  engaged  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  ot  New  England.  The  marriage, 
however,  was  broken  off  by  his  outrageous 
behavior  on  the  marriage-eve  —  behavior, 
too,  which  he  meant  to  produce  such  an 
effect ;  he  having  purposely  taken  drink  to 
make  himself  a  brute  in  the  eyes  of  his  bride 
and  her  friends.  His  last  recollection  of  that 
evening  was,  not  the  bride's  kiss,  but  the 
clutching  of  the  police,  as  they  dragged  him 
from  the  house.  As  if  to  blot  out  the  me- 
mory of  this  insane  and  brutal  scene,  he 
plunged  into  every  excess.  He  went  to  Phi- 
lodelphia,  where  he  had  a  number  of  de- 
praved associates,  and  with  these  he  sounded 
the  depths  of  debauchery.  Alms  furnished 
him  the  means  of  forwarding  himself  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  joined  (somewhat  too  late  in 
his  career)  a  temperance  society.  He  re- 
newed a  foTm^T  %AQ2P^\ti\Mci^  m>!^  ^Nsb^^ 
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was  engaged  to  marrj  her,  and  indulged 
himself  and  his  friends  in  anticipating  a  happ^ 
life  amid  the  scenes  of  his  early  days.  He 
set  out  for  New  York  on  Thursday,  the  4th 
of  October,  1849,  to  prepare  for  his  marriage. 
Reaching  Baltimore,  he  committed  his  trunk 
to  a  porler  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cars,  which 
were  to  start  in  an  hour  or  two  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  walked  to  a  tavern  for  some  refresh- 
ment. Fatal  place !  He,  more  than  his 
trunk,  needed  a  porter  to  take  him  by  sheer 
force  to  the  cars  for  Philadelphia.  In  the 
tavern  he  met  with  old  acquaintances,  who 
soon  prevailed  on  him  to  drink ;  beastly  intox* 
ication  followed,  and  brought  on  a  dangerous 
illness.  Next  morning  he  was  removed  to  an 
hospital,  where,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  7th  October,  1849,  he  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  38.  Intemperance  directly  brought  a 
dishonorable  death  to  the  existence  which  ii 
had  made  mean. 

Could  any  invention  heighten  the  dark  tra- 
gedy which  we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  ? 
Not  the  least  mournful  feature  of  it  is,  that 
Poe  should  have  been  morally  unconscious  of 
the  guilt  treading  on  before  the  fate;  and 
that,  in  his  life,  he  should  have  suffered,  for 
erring,  nearly  as  passively  as  in  death.  After 
any  deed  of  shame,  he  looked  as  ignorant  of, 
or  indifferent  about  it,  as  did  his  cold  and  ex- 
pressionless corpse  in  relation  to  the  manifold 
and  accumulated  errors  which  led  to,  and 
were  ended  by,  death.  Wordsworth  could 
not  say  of  him  as  be  said  of  the  '*  marvellous 
boy,"  poor  Chatterton,  with  whom  Poe  has 
often  loosely  been  compared :  **  If  he  had 
not  been  the  unquestionable  genius  he  was, 
the  brotherhood  of  poets  would  yet  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  bright  and  beautiful  example  of 
the  ideal  creator,  knowing  no  desire  which 
genius  did  not  hallow,  and  possessed  of  a 
heart  which  kept  pure  the  holy  forms  of 
young  imagination.  His  temperance  should 
be  imitated  by  all,  and  his  abstinence  was 
surpassed  by  none."  Poe,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  life-long  debauchee,  and  stands  forth 
the  preeminent  example  of  genius  debasingly 
allied  with  immorality  in  all  its  forms;  an 
example,  fortunately,  repulsive  in  the  highest 
degree.  Dr.  Arnold  somewhere  remarks, 
that  big  schoolboys  in  the  playground  were 
to  him  a  most  melancholy  spectacle,  as  exhi- 
biting so  much  vice,  and  so  little  misery  along 
with  it.  The  observation  has  a  thousand- 
fold greater  pertinency  in  the  case  of  Poe, 
whose  oxAj/elt  punishment  for  his  bad  career 
was  an  occasional  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
His  conscience  was  mere  sensation,  and  its 


p'lngs  of  remorse  were  hunger  and  cold.  Ha 
is  known  to  have  been  finely  sesthetical  in  his 
ideas  of  furniture  and  dress ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  be  was  sometimes  meved  when 
his  intemperate  habits  forbade  the  necessary 
luxury  to  his  house  and  person.  Poe  was  a 
mystery,  too,  even  apart  ftom  the  absence  of 
a  moral  nature  in  him  :  for  here  was  a  man 
who  had  an  ethereal  genius,  which  dwelt  in 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  physical  constitu- 
tions, with  senses  revelling  in  the  splendor 
and  grace  of  nature  and  art ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  SOT !  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior"  was  not 
the  motto  of  Poe's  life,  and  he  sank,  not  only 
defeated,  but  dishonored,  into  an  early  grave. 

Did  we  not  know  how  often  scamps,  if  fine- 
looking,  though  not  remarkably  gifted,  have 
a  strange  power  of  attracting  friendship,  and 
of  keeping  it  long  after  it  was  naturally  for- 
felted,  we  should  have  concluded,  from  the 
sympathy  which  Poe  awakened  in  all  who 
met  him,  and  the  constancy  of  attachment  to 
him  remaining  in  not  a  few,  sorely  tried  by 
his  coldness  and  treachery,  worse  even  than 
his  profligacy,  that  be  must  have  possessed 
some  noble  redeeming  qualities  of  heart.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  his  wife  and  her 
mother  clung  to  him  in  his  most  brutalised 
moods,  and  that  not  a  few  whom  he  had 
either  wronged  or  shamed,  forgave  and  loved 
him  to  the  last.  Such  a  fact,  however,  does 
not,  as  experience  testifies,  infallibly  prove 
that^  there  was  genuine  manly  worth  about 
him,  in  spile  of  his  cloud  of  errors ;  and,  alasl 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  inherent,  though 
sadly  mixed  and  neutralized  worth,  than  that 
solitary  fact  of  doubtful  meaning  and  value! 
Poe*s  conduct  was  bad,  but  conduct  is  often 
a  mere  mask  ;  Poe's  character  was'no  better, 
but  character  is  often  a  mere  face ;  alas  !  his 
nature,  to  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
reading  and  studyin<(  it.  was  no  better,  and 
nature  is  neither  a  face  nor  a  roaak.  Poe,  as 
man,  will  ever  be  the  monster-scandal  of  the 
literary  profession. 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  Poe's  life  to  his 
writings.  We  take  no  notice  oj  his  critical 
essays,  for  these,  though  able  in  execution, 
are  in  spirit  envious,  malignant,  and  savage. 
He  could  not  spare  his  brother  authors,  and, 
without  any  regard  to  merit,  he  treated  their 
books  in  the  most  trenchant  style,  pretending 
to  his  friends  that  he  did  it  merely  to  produce 
a  "sensation"  among  readers  who  *' loved 
havOc  rather  than  justice,"  and  that  indiscri- 
minate severity  was  "successful  with  the 
mob." 

Poe  has  produced  what  makes  but  a  slen- 
der volume  of  verse ;  and  in  it  there  is  not  one 
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{«  poem,  if  we  except  some  scenes  of  a 
ima*  a  juvenile  and  extremely  prosaic  per- 
maoce.  His  pieces  nre  of  the  length  of 
ig9»  and,  being  of  pure  poetry»  are  all  the 
va  precious  that  they  are  cut  and  polished 
»  symmetry,  and  not  heaped,  joined,  and 
nentedy  for  the  sake  of  size.  They  have 
junctures,  transitions,  or  episodes.  Poe's 
lUy,  however,  though  perfect  after  its  kind, 
leiiher  varied  nor  of  a  wide  compass.  Not 
y  are  the  pieces  few  and  brief,  but  they 
I  fall  of  self-repeating  thoughts  and  melo- 
a,  and  might  all  have  been  produced  in 
)  mood  of  mind.    They  are  characterized 

a  passion  for  the  Beautiful  as  seen  or  as 
oambered,  yet  the  Beautiful  as  within  or 
ir  shadows,  such  as  those  of  night,  of  dis- 
loe,  or  of  death.  In  thera  all,  woman  is 
tallied  into  one  form  of  beauty,  with  no 
ler  history  than  that  she  is  loved,  whether 
ad  or  alive ;  and  loved  by  the  poet,  who 
lla  down  the  soft  moonlight  to  blend  itself 
tb  her  smiles,  or  the  deepest  shadows  to 
s  with  the  darkness  of  her  grave  and  the 
aariness  of  hu  own  solitude.  His  rapture 
d  his  grief  are  the  rapture  and  grief  of  a 
cam,  more  profound  though  less  puneent 
an  those  of  a  reality.  In  ^*  The  Raven, '  (a 
later-piece  for  its  elaborate  evolution  of  one 
My  and  for  the  entireness  and  unity  of  its 
tpression  upon  the  reader,  as  well  as  for  the 
irfect  music  to  which  the  shadowy  idea 
Isaa,  and  with  which  the  spell  is  wrought,) 
e  poet's  hopeless  sorrow  for  the  "lost 
more"  6nds  expression  in  a  fictitious  form, 
bioh  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  imagination 
.iiiaadream.  At  midnight,  in  the  month  of 
eeember,  whilst  getting  drowsy  over  books 

"curious  and  forgotten  lore,"  which  he  had 
ken  up  to  banish  or  beguile  grief  for  an 
terval,  he  hears  a  gentle  •'  tapping"  at  the 
x>r.  He  finds  no  one  there ;  but  as  the  tap- 
log  is  renewed,  he  opens  the  lattice,  when 

In  there  Ptepp'd  a  stately  raven, 
Of  thcwintly  days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisHnce  made  he : 
Not  a  minute  stopped  or  stHved  he : 
Bat  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady, 
Perched  above  my  chamber-door — 
Perched  upon  a  buet  of  Pallas, 
Just  above  my  chamber-door — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

*T!8  not  the  ghost  of  Lenore,  but  a  raven 
ilb  an  ominous  answer  of  "  NsviRMoas," 
Mfirmed  by  silence  and  a  fixed  look,  to  all 
M  poet's  hopes  of  somewhere  meeting  with 
anore.  His  horror  was  deep  and  calm  as 
lai  of  a  dream ;  and  neither  did  the  dark 


visitor  take  away  his  thoughts  from  Lenore» 
nor  make  him  forgetful  of  the  cushion  which 
she  had  once  pressed,  but  would  press  again 
nevermore  I 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  gnessing. 
But  no  Hyllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl,  whose  fiery  eyes  now 
Burned  into  my  bosom's  core: 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining, 
Wiih  my  head  cU  ea^e  reclining 
On  the  cushion^ f  veliet  lining. 
That  the  lamp-iight  gloated  o*er, 
But  whote  velret  violet  lining. 
With  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er. 
She  shall  press^  ah,  nevtrtnore ! 

How  full  of  the  peculiar  feeling  of  never' 
ending  grief  given  by  a  dream  is  the  closing 
stanza: 

And  the  Rnvcn,  never  flitting. 
Still  is  sitting,  still  i-^  fitting, 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas, 
Just  above  my  chamber-door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  Feeming 
Of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming 
TiirowH  his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow 
That  lies  floating  on  the  floor, 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  ! 

Yet  in  this,  as  in  all  his  poems,  Poe  is  un- 
conscious of,  and  has  no  aspirations  for,  the  spi- 
ritual world  above  and  before  humanity.  The 
raven  comes  from  no  ^'  ark"  of  faith.  Like 
Keats,  Poe,  though  ethereal,  is  altogether 
unspiritual.  None  but  earthly  dreams  are 
around  him.  Life  and  death,  from  themselves, 
cast  shadows  with  which  his  imagination  may 
dally ;  but  nothing  from  beyond.  Poe's  po- 
etry, then,  dealing,  as  it  exclusively  does, 
neither  with  the  spiritual  world  nor  with  the 
actual  present  human  world,  but  with  earthy 
abstractions  symbolic  of  one  or  two  modes  of 
love  and  grief,  cannot  be  defined  unless  in 
larger  compass  than  we  have  here ;  and,  in 
place  of  dissertation,  we  give  a  specimen — 
his  poem  called  "  The  Haunted  Palace,"  in 
which  Poe  describes  his  own  ruined  mind  : 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  angels  tenanted. 
Once  a  fair  and  Ftately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — rear'd  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fiibric  half  so  fair  I 

Banners — ^yellow,  glorious,  golden^- 
On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow ; 
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(This— all  this — was  in  the  olden 

Tiine  long  a(^ :) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparU)  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  hnppy  valley. 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law, 
Round  about  a  throne,  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came,  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore,     . 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  siniTi 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate, 
(Ah !  let  us  mourn  !  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate ;) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley. 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fHntastically 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 
While,  like  a  ghastly,  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever, 

And  laugh,  but  smile  no  more. 

Each  of  Poe's  numerous  tales  is  a  poem,  in 
its  artistic  evolution  of  one  idea,  and  in  its 
unity  of  thrilling  eflfect.     They  are  unrivalled 


fbr  the  power  of  searching  aoalysia  applied 
to  character,  td  mental  moods  and  manias,  to 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  even  to  cipher. 
So  confident,  indeed,  was  Poe  in  his  remark- 
able development  of  this  faculty,  that  he 
undertook  to  read  character  from  haodwritioff, 
and  to  unriddle,  by  ratiocination,  all  possibra 
ciphers ;  and  did  actually  devote  much  time 
to  such  pursuits.  Of  course,  in  his  tales  he 
had  the  mvention  of  the  facts  and  figures  to 
be  explained  by  him,  and  had  written  the 
invisible  words  which  he  was  to  make  legible. 
Still,  nothing  but  the  most  wonderful  analy- 
sis could  have  sufficed  for  the  invention ;  and 
one  feels  as  if  human  calculation  and  sagacity 
could  go  no  farther.  Along  with  such  analy- 
tical power,  there  is  a  spell,  either  of  horror 
or  of  awe,  about  the  secret  to  be  found ;  and 
vou  shudder  as  the  clue  is  put  into  your 
hands. 

A  critic  who  had  Poe's  searching  qualities 
would  take  special  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion, how  far  Poe's  unfortunate  habits  tended 
to  the  conception  and  execution  of  such  tales. 
During  the  inactive  but  dreaming  hours  pre- 
ceding the  helplessness  of  intoxication,  and 
during  the  nervous  and  gloomy,  but  equally 
inactive  hours  after  recovery  from   the  fit, 
how  would  Poe's  genius  be  engaged,  and 
what  the  ideas  which  he  thought  of  embody^ 
mg  ?    Nor  would  it  be  unimportant  to  inquire 
how  far  these  hours  tended  to  give  keenness 
to  the  edge  of  his  analysis.     We  hare  often 
noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  some  intellects, 
intermittent  dissipation  takes  away  breadth, 
but  sharpens  at  the  same  time — like  the  oil 
and  the  grinding  stone,  diminishing  yeteharp- 
ening  the  steel.     Several  persons  of  Poe*8 
bad  habits  take  a  microscopic  view  of  thindb, 
and   handle  hits  of  these  with  astonishing 
anatomy. 


From  the  Biographical  Magazine 


ROBERT  HALL. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Hall  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Arnsby,  near  Leicester,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  May,  1764.  His  father,  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  a  minister  among  the  Bap- 
tists, (what  he  himself  afterwards  became,) 
and  is  represented  as  a  man  of  good  ability 
and  eBmest  religion. 


In  early  childhood  Robert  gave  no  par- 
ticular indications  of  what  he  was  to  be.  At 
two  years  of  age  he  could  neither  walk  nor 
speak.  He  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and 
seemed  to  be  of  slow  perception.  His  nurse 
succeeded  in  teaching  him  the  alphabet  on 
the  village  grave-stones,  and  the  first  words 
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he  uttered  were  Uiose  of  the  inscriptionB, 
which  both  she  and  be  delighted  then  to 
ponder.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  attain 
the  power  of  speech  than  hit  mental  activity 
was  in  a  high  degree  awakened,  and  the  ar- 
dor and  quickness  which  so  distinguished 
him  in  after-life  became  predominant.  As 
soon  as  he  could  speak  he  became  a  Udker^ 
and  as  soon  as  he  became,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, possessed  of  the  signs  of  thought  in 
bnguage,  he  became  a  steady  and  rapid 
thinker.  This  seems  to  be  much  to  say  of  a 
ehild ;  but  in  Robert  Hall,  if  we  may  believe 
hu  biographers,  — and  of  their  veracity  we 
have  no  question,  —  this  was,  to  a  very  un- 
usual extent,  realized. 

Being  one,  and  the  youngest,  of  fourteen 
children,  his  father  was  compelled  to  seek 
for  him  an  economical  education.  In  those 
days  dame-schools  were  abundant,  and  into 
one  of  these  youn^  Robert  was  introduced. 
Thus  has  Dame  ScoitotCs  name  been  em- 
balmed for  immortality.  A  similar  fortune 
has  happened  to  Mrs.  Lyley,  a  teacher  of  the 
young  idea  in  the  same  village  of  Arnsby, 
who  subsequently  became  his  instructress. 

At  this  lime,  while  under  six  years  of  age,  his 
unconstrained  application  to  reading  and  soli- 
tary thought  was  remarkable.  The  graveyard , 
where  he  first  learned  to  say  his  letters,  spell, 
and  speak,  continued  to  be  his  favorite  study. 
Hither,  with  pinafore  stuffed  with  books,  and 
.  with  grave  and  moody  countenance,  the  fu- 
ture intellectual  Hercules  would  frequently 
retire  from  the  din  of  his  numerously  ten- 
anted house ;  and  there  would  he  remain 
until  the  shades  of  night  or  the  unscrupu- 
lous nurse  would  compel  him  to  return. 

At  six  he  was  sent  to  a  school,  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  country,  conducted  by  a  Mr. 
SimnQons.     Here  his  intellectual  vigor  and 

eower  of  attainment  became  so  great,  that 
J  the  time  he  had  completed  his  eleventh 
Jp'ear  his  master  ceded  his  superiority,  and 
K  rankly  confessed  his  total  inability  any  longer 
to  keep  pace  with  his  pupil.     While  at  this 
School  his  favorite  books  were  of  a  very  ex- 
tjraordinary  class.     Before  he  was  nine  years 
old  he  had  *'  perused  and  re  perused  with  in- 
tense interest'  the  treatises  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards on  the  "Affections"  and  on  the  "Will." 
%Dd    had   carefully    read    Bishop    Butler's 
^'Analogy."     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
t3iBt  works  like  these,  which  are  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  mightiest  and  most   matured 
uinds,  and  which  have  supplied  the  acutest 
mod  profonndest  metaphysical  students  with 
materials  of  inquiry  and  points  hard  of  solu- 
tion, were  examined  with  much  discrimina- 
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tioD,  much  less  mastered  by  our  youthful 
divine;  it  is  sufficiently  extraordinary  that 
he  should  at  this  age  have  attained  |o  such  a 
power  and  scope  of  mental  action  as  to  be 
capable  of  perusing,  and  that  with  "  intense 
interest,"  and  without  any  apparent  encour- 
agement, works  so  ponderous  and  involved. 
"The  child  is  father  to  the  man."  Robert 
Hall,  the  child-student  at  Wigstone,  was  the 
faithful  antecedent  in  taste  and  general  bent 
of  intellectual  activity  of  Robert  Hall,  the 
friend  and  equal  of  Mackintosh,  the  first 
preacher  of  his  age,  and  of  whom  John  Fos- 
ter said  that  "  his  like  or  equal  would  come 
no  more." 

Before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  this  little 
inquirer  had  become  a  rather  prolific  writer. 
The  knowledge  he  so  rapidly  acquired  was 
carefully  elaborated,  systematized, and  thrown 
forth  in  the  form  of  essays  and  sermons, 
which  the  young  preacher  thought  good 
enough  to  be  listened  to  by  his  frequently 
congregated  brothers  and  sisters.  About 
this  time  he  and  his  brother  had  a  solemn 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the  "  division  of 
the  inheritance."  Anticipating  that  their 
good  father  would  some  time  or  other  die, 
Robert  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  his  bro- 
ther abont  the  "portion,''  and  proposed  that 
John  "should  have  the  cows,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  and  leave  for  him  the  books."  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  ardor  to  have  a  claim 
upon  the  books,  he  forgot  the  poor  sister,  to 
whom  no  portion  whs  allotted. 

His  precocity  was  equally  remarkable  in 
the  talent  he  evinced  for  public  speaking. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  above  school,  and 
when  his  father  was  about  taking  steps  to- 
wards his  introduction  into  a  theological 
academy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Ket- 
tering. This  gentleman  was  so  struck  with 
his  power  of  address,  that  he  prevailed  on 
him  on  several  occasions  to  deliver  a  kind  of 
sermon  to  a  select  company,  convened  for  the 
purpose,  at  his  house.  These,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  homilies  he  addressed  to  his 
brother  and  sisters,  or  fellow-scholars,  which 
were  not  of  rare  occurrence,  were  his  first 
efforts  at  public  speaking.  Of  the  wisdom 
of  encouraging  one  so  young  to  take  a  posi- 
tion so  prominent,  he  himself  after  the  lapse 

of  many  years  said,  "  Mr.  W was  one 

whom  everybody  loved.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  in  which  probity,  candor,  and  benevo- 
lence constituted  the  general  likeness.  But 
conceive,  Sir,  if  you  can,  the  egregious  im- 
propriety of  setting  a  boy  of  eleven  to  preach 
to  a  compauif  oC  |^t«k\«  ^<^Tk\X«ui^ti  A^^^  ^ 
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whom  wore  wigs.  I  never  call  the  circum- 
stance  to  mind  but  with  grief  at  the  vanity  it 
inspired ;  nor,  when  I  think  of  such  mistakes 
of  good  men,  am  I  inclined  to  question  the 
correctness  of  Baxter's  language,  strong  as  it 
is,  where  he  says,  'Nor  should  men  turn 
preachers  as  the  river  Nilus  breeds  frogs, 
uaith  Herodotus,)  when  one  half  moveth  be- 
fore the  other  is  made,  and  which  is  yet  but 
plain  mud,^ " 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Robert  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  of 
Northampton,  a  distinguished  preacher  and 
careful  trainer  of  youth.  Here  he  made 
great  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
principles  and  practice  of  elegant  compo- 
sition. At  fifteen  he  entered  the  Academy 
at  Bristol,  and  had  there  as  his  tutors  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Evans,  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  and 
Rev.  James  Newton.  Of  his  enthusiasm  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  this  place,  and 
the  progress  he  made,  it  is  needless  here  to 
speak.  He  wrought  diligently  and  rose 
rapidly.  He  bent  all  his  energies  to  his  im- 
provement, aiming,  above  all  things,  at  excel- 
lence and  distinction  as  an  intellectual  thinker, 
writer,  and  preacher.  He  is  represented  by 
bis  able  biographer.  Dr.  Gregory,  as  having 
probably  **  set  too  high  an  estimate  on  merely 
intellectual  attainments,  and  valued  himself, 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  was  natural  to 
youth,  yet  too  much,  on  the  extent  of  his 
mental  possessions."  These  said  possessions, 
however,  it  strikes  us,  are  things  **  too  much 
valued  "  but  very  seldom.  A  high  appreci- 
ation of  them  is  ever  essential  to  that  energy 
and  patience  of  pursuit  that  will  issue  in 
making   them  one's  own ;  and  they  are  too 

f precious  an  ingredient  amid  the  complex 
umber  made  the  objects  of  human  pursuit, 
and  too  rarely  sought  after,  to  merit  any 
slighting  remark  of  ours  on  any  who  are  their 
lovers.  Robert  Hall  may  have  underrated 
other  attributes  of  the  preacher,  but  that  he 
overrated  intellectual  culture  and  endow- 
ment, we  venture  to  question.  Dr.  Gregory 
may  have  been  an  erring  judge.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  admit  that  young  Hall's 
heart  was  not  quite  free  from  an  admixture 
of  pride — pride  which,  perhaps,  went  beyond 
the  limita  of  the  warranted.  An  incident 
occurs  which  in  an  hour  of  anguish  extorts 
from  him  a  confession  to  that  effect.  He 
was  appointed,  according  to  the  College 
rules,  to  preach  at  Broadroead  Chapel  ves- 
try, before  the  tutors  and  others.  After 
proceeding  for  a  time  with  facility,  and  much 
to  tbe  delight  of  the  auditory,  he  **  suddenly 
paused/'  covered  bia  face  with  his  hands, 


exclaimed,  '<  Oh !  I  have  lost  all  mj  ideas,*' 
and  sat  down,  his  hands  still  hiding  his  face. 
The  failure,  however,  punful  as  it  was  to  his 
tutors,  and  hAniliating  to  himself,  was  such 
as  rather  augmented  than  diminbhed  their 
persuasion  of  what  he  oould  accomplish  if 
once  he  acquired  self-p>osse8sion.  He  was 
therefore  appointed  to  speak  again,  on  the 
same  subject,  at  the  same  place,  the  eaaning 
week.  This  second  attempt  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  second  failure,  still  more  painful  to 
witness,  and  still  more  grievous  to  bear.  He 
hastened  from  the  vestry,  and  on  retiring  to 
his  room  exclaimed,  *'  If  this  does  not  humble 
me,  the  Devil  must  have  me." 

After  being  an  alumnus  at  Bristol  three 
years,  in  1781  he  proceeded,  as  a  student  on 
"  Dr.  Ward's  foundation,"  to  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  continued  till  1785,  when 
he  graduated  Master  of  Arts.  To  a  plant  so 
vigorous  Aberdeen  proved  a  khid  and  pro- 
ductive soil.  Not  only  in  having  able  pro- 
fessors was  he  fortunate,  but  in  the  com- 
panionship and  friendship  of  one  whose  mind 
was  of  kindred  texture,  and  whose  name 
became  afterwards  perhaps  even  more  cele- 
brated than  his  own.  This  was  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  eminent  jurist',  mental  philo- 
sopher, and  historian.  At  once  these  yonng 
men  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  each  other. 
They  were  of  the  respective  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  eighteen,  Mackintosh  being  the  elder. 
Though  in  many  things  dissimilar,  they  had 
so  many  points  of  contact,  and  an  attraction 
£0  powerful  in  literary  taste,  that  they  were 
ever  in  each  other's  company,  and  polishing 
each  other's  mind  by  the  attrition  of  ail- 
ment and  interchange  of  idea.  They  read 
together,  sat  together  at  lecture,  and  took 
their  walks  together.  Their  tastes  in  the 
departments  of  morals  and  metaphysics  were 
identical.  They  maintained  incessant  dis- 
cussiouH,  without  ever  disturbing  their  mutual 
attachment.  Berkeley's  "Minute  Philoso- 
pher," Butler's  ** Analogy,"  "  Edwards  on  the 
Will,"  were  analyzed  point  by  point,  and  de- 
bated with  the  utmost  warmth  and  energy. 
"From  these  discussions, and  from  refleetion 
upon  them,  Sir  James  learnt  more  as  to  prin- 
ciples (so  he  assured  Dr.  Gregory)  than  from 
all  the  books  he  ever  read."  Classics  were 
not  neglected.  The  brother-students  read 
much  in  Greek — Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
being  the  favorites  in  history,  and  Plato  in 
philosophy.  From  this  their  habit,  which 
was  well. known  in  the  University,  it  was  no 
uncommon  for  their  fellow-students  to  poin 
at  them  as  they  walked  out  in  company,  and 
say,  **Tkere  go  Plato  and  Berodotus.'*  Theis 
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admiration  of  each  other  was  cordial  and 
unfolteriDg — all  the  more  genuine  aod  un- 
pregnable  for  the  many  stiff  contests  in  argu- 
ment which  it  had  survived.  Sir  James  never 
fiuled,  in  after-life,  to  bear  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  the  unrivalled  excellences  of  his 
friend,  and  Mr.  Hall  always  maintained  that 
Mackintosh,  of  all  the  men  of  modem  times, 
possessed  the  intellect  which  most  resembled 
that  of  Bacon.  Twenty  years  after  this, 
when  the  powerful  mind  of  Ilall  had  under- 
gone a  temporary  eclipse,  his  friend,  then  the 
Recorder  of  Bombay,  hearing  of  his  affliction, 
wrote  to  him  a  characteristic  aod  very  beau- 
tiful letter,  from  which  our  space  will  admit 
of  only  a  few  extracts : — 

Bombay,  Sept.  21, 1805. 

Mt  dear  IIall — I  helieve  that,  in  the  hurry  of 
leaving  Englancl,  I  did  not  answer  the  letter  which 
Toa  wrote  to  me  in  December,  1803.  1  did  n«t, 
however,  forget  your  interest! nj;  young  friend, 
from  whom  I  have  had  one  letter,  from  Const anti- 
Dople,  and  to  whom  I  have  twice  written  at  Cairo, 
where  he  now  is.  No  request  of  yours  could, 
Indeed,  be  lightly  esteemed  by  mo. 

It  happened  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  in  drawing 
up  (merely  for  my  own  use)  a  short  sketch  of  my 
lire,  that  1  hud  occasion  to  give  a  faithful  state- 
ment of  my  recollection  of  the  circsmstances  of 
my  first  acquaintance  with  you.  On  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  my  early  life,  I  could  see 
nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  excite  and  in- 
vigorate my  understanding,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
high,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely  accessible  objects, 
as  my  intimacy  with  you.  Five-and-twenty  years 
are  now  pa:it  {-iiice  we  first  met,  yet  hardly  any 
thing  has  occurred  since  which  has  left  a  deeper 
or  more  agreeable  impression  on  my  mind.  I  now 
remember  the  cxtraordinarv  union  of  bright  fancy 
with  acute  intellect,  which  would  have  excited 
more  admiration  than  it  has  done,  if  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  the  great  and  the 
learned,  instead  of  beini^  consecrated  to  the  far 
more  noble  office  of  consoling,  instructing,  and 
reforming  the  poor  and  the  forgotten. 

It  was  then  -too  Sarly  for  me  to  discover  that 
extreme  purity  which,  in  a  mind  preoccupied  with 
the  low  realities  of  life,  would  have  been  no  natu- 
ral companion  of  so  much  activity  and  ardor, 
but  which  thoroughly  detached  you  [alluding  to 
Mr.  Hairs  mental  aberration]  from  the  world,  and 
made  you  an  inhabitant  of  regions  where  alone  it 
is  possible  to  be  always  active  without  impurity, 
and  where  the  ardor  of  your  sensibility  had 
unbounded  scope  aniid-t  the  inexhaustible  com- 
binations of  beauty  and  excellence. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  to  preserve  an  ex^ct  medi- 
um. Nothing  is  .so  difficult  as  to  decide  how  much 
ideal  models  ought  to  be  combined  with  experi- 
ence; how  much  of  the  future  should  be  let  in 
to  the  present,  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
To  ennoble  and  purify,  without  raising  above  the 
sphere  of  our  usefulness;  to  qualify  us  for  what 
we  ought  to  seek,  without  unfitting  us  for  that  to 


which  we  must  submit;  are  great  and  difficult 
problems,  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  solved. 

It  is  certain  the  child  may  be  too  manly,  not 
only  for  his  present  enjoyments,  but  for  his  future 
prospects.  Perhaps,  my  good  friend,  you  have 
fallen  into  this  error  of  superior  natures.  From 
this  error  has,  I  think,  arisen  that  calamity  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  you; 
which,  to  a  mind  less  fortified  by  reason  and  reli- 
gion, I  should  not  dare  to  mention,  but  which  I 
really  consider  in  you  as  little  more  than  the 
indignant  struggles  of  a  pure  mind  with  the  low 
realities  which  surround  it — the  fervent  aspira- 
tions after  regions  more  congenial  to  it — and  a 
momentary  bhndness,  produced  by  the  fixed  con- 
templation of  objects  too  bright  for  human  vision. 
I  may  say,  in  this. case,  in  a  far  grander  sense 
than  in  which  the  words  were  origmally  spokeix 
by  our  great  poet, 

and  yet 

The  light  which  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven. 

On  your  return  to  us,  you  must  surely  have 
found  consolation  in  the  only  terrestrial  produce 
which  is  pure  and  truly  exquisite— in  the  afiectioni 
and  attachments  you  have  inspired,  wliich  you 
were  most  worthy  to  inspire,  and  which  no  human 
pollution  can  rob  of  their  heavenly  nature.  If  I 
were  to  prosecute  the  refiections  and  indulge  the 
feelings  which  at  this  moment  fill  my  mind,  I 
should  soon  venture  to  doubt  whether,'  for  a  ca- 
lamity derived  from  such  a  source,  and  attended 
with  such  consolations,  I  should  so  far  yield  to 
the  views  and  opinions  of  men  as  to  seek  to  con- 
dole with  you.  But  I  check  myself,  and  exhort 
you,  my  most  worthy  friend,  to  check  your  best 
propensities,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  object. 
You  cannot  live/(/r  men,  without  living  with  them. 
Serve  God,  then,  by  the  active  service  of  men. 
Contemplate  more  the  good  you  can  do,  than  the 
evil  you  can  only  lament 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  and  often.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  friend.    Yours  ever,  most  faithfully, 

James  Mackintosh. 

Long  before  Hall's  studies  had  terminated 
at  Aberdeen,  he  was  invited  to  become  as- 
sistant minister  with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,*  over 
the  Baptist  church,  Broadmead,  Bristol.  He 
accepted  their  call,  on  condition  that  he 
should  still  pursue  his  studies  during  the  col- 
lege session.  This  time,  Mackintosh  having 
now  quitted  the  University,  he  devoted  en- 
tirely, and  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  to  sub- 
jects more  immediately  congruous  with  the 
sacred  office  he  had  assumed.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage. Moral  Philosophy,  Church  History, 
Biblical  Criticism,  (such  as  it  then  was,)  and 
Theology  proper,  were  specially  embraced. 
On  his  return  to  Bristol,  he  had  a  mind  richly 
furnished,  powerful,  and  intensely  active,  aAd 
capable  with  facility  to  marshal  all  its  forces 
for  combined  action  whenever  rea^lv<.d.   ^m^ 
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were  not  long  in  learning  that  a  great  mind 
and  a  genial  heart  poureid  forth  their  trea- 
iures  from  tl)at  pulpit.  From  far  and  near, 
rich  and  poor  poured  in  to  listen  to  his  elo- 
quence. Although  he  was  at  this  time  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  three  months 
after  his  settlement  he  undertook  the  duties 
of  classical  tutor  at  the  academy  where  for- 
merly he  had  been  a  pupil,  and  these,  for 
more  than  five  years,  he  discharged  with 
credit  and  success. 

In  1700,  Mr.  Hall  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr. 
Robinson  at  Cambridge.  Robinson's  name 
is  well  known  as  that  of  one  who  for  many 
years  filled  the  first  place  amongst  Noncon- 
formist evangelical  preachers,  and  who  had 
gradually  inclined,  and  at  last  entirely  con- 
formed, to  the  form  of  Unitarian  doctrine 
taught  in  those  days  by  Dr.  Priestley.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  man  in  that  section  of 
the  Church  to  which  Mr.  Hall  belonged 
could  have  been  thought  of  as  a  fit  successor 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  tiiat  no  other  congre- 
fffttion  in  the  body  could  present  an  adequate 
neld  for  Mr.  Hall's  peculiar  and  distinguished 
•powers.  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  a  daring 
speculator  in  theology,  and  being  a  roan  of 
superior  endowments,  estimable  character, 
and  winning  address,  he  had  managed  to  lead 
along  with  him  into  the  fields  of  free  and 
doubting  thought  many  of  those  who  attend- 
ed his  ministry.  These  now  required  a  man 
whose  preaching  would  be  quite  of  a  peculiar 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many 
simple  and  satisfied  Christians  whose  de- 
mands were  very  different.  Now  Mr.  Hall 
had  been  accused  at  Bristol  of  looseness  of 
doctrine.  He  had  been  declared  a  Socinian. 
He  was,  too,  held  to  be  no  Baptist,  because 
he  held  liberal,  "  latitudinarian"  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  and  strict  communion. 
The  co-relalion  was,  as  it  proved,  most  op- 
portune. The  doubting  people  of  Cambridge 
hailed  with  joy  their  new  minister's  arrival. 
''  Thinking  themselves  liberal  and  unshackled, 
they  could  not  but  congratulate  one  another 
that  their  new  pastor,  a  man  of  splendid 
talents,  was  almost  as  liberal  and  unshackled 
as  they  were.**  But  this  apparent  harmony 
in  freethinking  led  to  an  issue  little  contem- 
plated. It  is  said  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  church,  acting  upon  the  genuine  heart 
and  acute  sensibiHty  of  their  young  minister, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  modified  creed. 
'*  Their  want  of  devotional  seriousness,  by  the 
force  of  contrast,  heightened  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  true  piety ;  and  this  produced 
OD  augmented  earnestness  and  fidelity,  which 
ibejr  Snt  learnt  to  tolerate  and  afterwardA  to 


admhre.'*  Mr.  Hall's  ministry  at  Cambridge 
embraced  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  during 
which  his  popularity  and  usefulness  steadily 
advanced.  The  attraction  of  his  renins  pe- 
netrated beyond  the  conventional  boundaries 
of  sects.  University  men,  from  undergra- 
duates to  heads  of  colleges,  attended  his 
chapel.  Extraordinary  events  gave  occasion 
for  extraordinary  displays  of  his  powers. 
The  French  Revolution  called  forth  his  "Apo- 
logy for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.*'  The  ex- 
cesses, again,  of  the  irreligious  democracy 
which  subsequently  had  such  disastrous  pre- 
valence in  France,  and  spread  itself  over  Eng- 
land, stirred  his  mind  to  write  the  eloquent  and 
magnificent  sermon  on  '*  Modem  Infidelity." 
The  general  thanksgiving  which  followed  od 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  brought  forth  his  **  Re- 
flections on  War."  When  that  peace  Was 
|igain  suddenly  broken  by  Napoleon,  Mr.  Hall 
preached  at  Bristol  his  sermon  on  "  the  Senti- 
ments proper  to  the  present  Crisis."  Either 
of  these  productions  would  be  sufficient  to 
create  a  wide  and  lasting  reputation. 

The  excruciating  pain  in  the  back,  under 
which  he  had  at  intervals  labored  from  very 
boyhood, about  this  time  increased  alarmingly. 
It  embarrassed  him  in  his  duties,  and  prey^ 
alarmingly  on  his  spirits.  Unfortunately,' his 
medical  adviser  urged  him  to  reside  at  some 
few  miles'  distance  from  Cambridge,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  horse  exercise.  From  this 
arrangement  he  derived  no  material  benefit, 
while  he  was  deprived  of  the  refined  and 
stimulating  society  he  enjoyed  in  the  town, 
as  well  as  of  general  intercourse  with  his 
flock,  both  of  which  contributed  so  much  to 
restore  his  mental  elasticity  after  the  dreadful 
paroxysms  of  exhaustive  sufferings  he  endured. 
He  sought  for  a  substitute  for  these  in  closer 
application  to  study.  Twelve  hours  per  day 
he  frequently  spent  in  laborious  abstraction. 
The  consequence  of  this  might  well  be 
anticipated.  A  disordered  body  and  an  over- 
wrought mind  gave  way  under  the  pressuiA 
and  for  two  months  mental  derangement  en- 
sued. Careful  and  skilful  treatment  in  that 
succeeded  in  his  restoration.  But  he  had 
only  resumed  and  pursued  his  labors  about 
oixe  year  when  similar  causes  again  led  to 
the  same  distressing  catastrophe.  He  again 
speedily  recovered,  but  was  now  advised  to 
relinquish  his  charge  at  Cambridge,  and  for 
a  time  as  far  as  possible  retire  from  preach- 
ing and  all  public  excitement.  It  was  about- 
this  time  that  he  received  the  letter  from  Sii* 
James  Mackintosh  inserted  above. 
I  No  more  returning  to  Cambridge,  he  now 
\  M^ownMdi  v^'viViVl^vahis  native  neighborboody 
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in  Leic^terahire,  revisitbg  many  a  familiar 
spot,  and  recalling  to  recollection  associ- 
ations of  early  life.  He  saw  Arnsby  once 
more,  with  its  graveyard  and  tombstones. 
On  his  father's  grave  he  knelt  and  prayed. 
Hie  *'  books"  were  now  his,  and  the  **  cows 
and  pigs  his  brother's;*'  but  of  his  child- 
hood's companions  and  of  those  who  had 
gathered  around  the  same  hearthstone  as 
himself,  many,  many  were  now  reposing  under 
those  clods,  and  he  himself  was  as  one  who 
had  risen  from  the  dead — ^from  the  shadowy 
and  dismal  regions  created  by  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  of  reason.  Having  employed  his  mind 
leisurely  for  some  year  or  two,  partly  in  pre- 
paring critical  notes  on  the  New  Testament, 
(which  labor  he  relinquished  on  discovering 
ihfit  in  Macknight's  translation  he  had  been 
anticipated,)  and  partly  in  preaching  in  sur- 
rounding villages  and  towns,  he  at  last  settled 
at  Leicester.  The  congregation  at  Harvey 
Lane,  when  he  became  its  minister,  was  small 
and  sinking,  and  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  to  the  people 
he  had  left  at  Cambridge.  The  splendor  of 
his  pulpit  performances,  however,  and  his 
diligence  as  a  pastor,  soon  produced  a  change. 
Li  the  course  of  his  twenty  years'  ministry 
at  that  place,  the  chapel  was  twice  enlarged, 
and  to  the  last  continued  to  be  well  filled. 
In  1808,  he  married,  a  step  which  contributed 
very  materially  to  his  comfort,  regularity  of 
habits,  and  general  cheerfulness,  and  thus  to 
the  preventing  a  recurrence  of  his  mental 
affliction.  His  church  regularly  increased. 
The  whole  county  of  Leicester  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  his  presence.  He  zealously  promoted 
all  the  great  philanthropic  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
then  in  their  infancy,  met  with  his  ready  and 
powerful  aid.  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  embraced  in  the  circle  of  his  cha- 
rity; and  he  was  claimed  as  the  property,  not 
of  a  sect,  but  of  the  Church  and  the  public 
at  large.  Through  the  press  he  still  conti- 
nuedy  although  at  rarer  intervals,  to  pour 
forth  the  mellow  fruits  of  his  fertile  intellect. 
A  sermon  on  the  ''Advantages  of  Knowledge 
to  the  Lower  Classes"  was  much  admired. 
Bat  his  discourse  on  the  lamented  and  pre- 
mature death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  thing  he 
wrote  while  at  Leicester.  No  production  of 
the  press  on  the  subject  could  for  a  moment 
be  compared  to  it.  A  nation  was  weeping, 
and  genius  poured  out  its  strains  of  pane- 
gyric and  lamentation  in  a  thousand  pulpits  ; 
but  far  in  advance  of  all,  in  power,  grace, 
dignified  and  Christian  patriotism,  purity  and 


majesty  of  stjle,  eloquence  and  wide  excur- 
siveness  of  thought,  was  the  sermon  of  Ro- 
bert Hall.     In  reading  it,  one  martels  at  the 
imperial  grandeur  of  the  execution,  as  the 
mighty  preacher  groups  together  and  man- 
ages with  a  master-hand,  and  with  the  ap- 
parent ease  of  a  child  at  play,  the  various 
momentous  considerations  which  the  event 
was  fitted  to  awaken  in  a  mind  capable  of 
comprehensive  survey.    It  is  Christian  genius 
weeping  and  uttering  wisdom  at  the  tomb  of 
a  virtuous  princess.     Hall  was  a  Dissenter,  in 
many  respects  a  reformer  of  the  most  radical 
sort;  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  no  worshipper 
of  tinsel ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  had  a  re- 
verence for  rank.     His  strong  love  of  the 
real,  and  his  generous  fellow-feeling,  made 
him  a  cherisher  of  his  kind  without  exception  : 
his  culture,  the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  his  love 
of  art,  his  historic  associations,  his  philoso- 
sophic  insight  into  the  structure  of  society, 
made  him  bow  to  authority  and  greatness. 
At  Westminster  Abbey,  at  HandeKs  Com* 
memoration,  he  **  saw  the  King,  George  ]II., 
stand  up  in  one  part  of  the  performance  of 
the   Messiah,  shedding  tears.     Nothing,  he 
said,  had  ever  affected  him  more  strongly. 
*  It  seemed  like  a  ^eat  act  of  national  assent 
to  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion.'  "  Had 
George  III.  been  a  peasant,  it  were  well  to  see 
him  weep  tben#.  but  Hall's  affluent  imagina- 
tion invested  him  with  symbolic,  representa- 
tive attributes — he  was,  to  him,  weeping  for 
a  nation — he  saw  in  him  not  only  the  man 
but  the  king-man,  doing  homage  to  the  truth. 
The  same  sentiment  of  reverence  for  great- 
ness was  a  main-spring  in  the  production  of 
the  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
Princess  Chat  lotte.   She  was  at  once  of  royal 
blood  and  of  gentle,   humble   piety.     Her 
death  was  the  extinction  of  a  nation's  hope. 
Over   her  grave   England  was  a  mourner. 
The  loss,  who  could  idealize  ? — none  but  he 
who  could  idealize  the  elevation  of  her  rank, 
her  rare  endowments,  the  influence  of  her  il- 
lustrious example,  and  a  nation's  fond  expec- 
tations, now  for  ever  brought  to  an  end ! 
Robert  Hall's  panegyric  and  lament  were  re- 
presentative ;  he  put  in  the  form  of  language 
what  a  generation /c/<,  but  which  he  only 
could  combine  into  one,  extract  the  essence 
of,  and  put  forth  in  palpable  and  burning 
speech. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Leicester 
that  Mr.  Hnll  took  part  in  the  controversy 
with  members  of  his  own  denomination  on  the 
subject  of  "Terms  of  Communion."  Mr.  King- 
horn  was  his  principal  opponent.  Mr.  Hall 
madeabold«Vaii<ic^tiI\\s&\.>^^  ^^^gcc^ivsyK.  ^~ 
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eloureness  which  then  veiy  geaerallr  pre- 
raled  amongst  the  BaplUts,  (no  v  rapidly  dia- 
appeaiing,)  and  was  known  aa  the  principle 
of  "Strict  CommanioQ."  It  was  an  ill  omen 
for  this  principle  when  a  mind  so  rapaciona 
and  a  heart  so  catliolio  as  Mr.  Hall'i  made 
their  appearance.  Strength,  critical  acumen, 
bistoricHl  analyuB,  power  of  ridicule,  proud 
scorn  of  artifice,  and  quick  despal'chfulnesa, 
successively  stood  his  pages,  aa  he,  with  equal 
facility,  disposed  of  the  more  weighty  or  the 
more  nbsurd  and  futile  of  the  arguments  of 
his  antagonists.  Nothing  ia  more  prominent 
and  beautiful,  however,  than  the  generous 
charitr — the  enlarged  catholicity  of  spirit — 
which  he  everywhere  displays.  Bigotry  van- 
iahes — the  petty  aectarianiam  which  feeds  on 
ignorance  evaporates  before  the  8t«ady  light 
of  bis  large-hearted  and  bold  iutelligence. 
With  strong  convictions  without  prejudice, 
and  seal  to  defend  them  without  intolerance, 
he  ever  appears  the  honorable  and  dignified 
champion,  fearless  in  concession,  not  less  than 
in  advancing  to  the  contest,  candid  in  judg- 
ment, and  fnir  in  the  use  of  legitimate  wea- 
pons. To  his  powerful  defence  is  due,  in  an 
unwonted  degree,  the  prevalence  of  more  li- 
bers] views  on  this  subject  amongst  the  more 
intelli'gent  Baptists  of  modem  times, 

Hr.  Hall's  views  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land question  were  somewhat  peculiar  for  a 
Baplisl.  They  were  frankly  and  concisely 
expressed  by  himself  in  the  following  letter, 
(written  to  a  friend  who  had  occasionally  com- 
muned with  Episcopalians,)  about  the  mid- 
part  of  his  residence  at  Leicester.  We  insert 
it  merely  to  show  how  a  well-informed  and 
conscientious  Dissenter  was  capable  of  ex- 
lending  a  brother's  hand  to  a  Churchman. 
March  6,  1318. 

My  Deis  FaiERn —  ....  Perhaps  I  may 
not  be  quite  prepared  to  go  with  you  the  full 
extent  of  your  moderation ;  thouffh  on  this  i  have 
by  no  means  made  up  my  mina.  I  admire  the 
spirit  with  whicli  you  are  aclaated,  and  esteem 

1'ou  more  than  ever  for  the  part  vou  hiive  acted. 
perf''cily  agree  with  yiiu  ihal  the  M  grinmd»of 
diiMsnl  arr.  the  true  ones,  and  lliat  our  receni 
logists  have  mixed  up  too  much  of  a  political 
in  their  rcaeonings  on  this  subjecl.  Though  I 
shnuld  deprecate  the  founding  of  any  atabhihed 
Church,  in  the  popular  leaae  of  that  term,  I  think 
it  very  injudicious  to  lay  that  as  the  corner-stone 
of  dir^enl.  We  have  much  sironger  eround 
\\ie»pecijic  corruplions  of  the  Church  ofEneland, 


which  may  safely  aefy  every  attempt  of  the  meet 

powerful   and  acute   minds  to  subvert.      With 

respect  to  conformity,  1  by  no  means  think  it 

'  invotvea  aa  abandonment  of  dissent;  snd  I  am 

Joclinedto  ibiak  tbU,  wen  I  in  a  private  station, 


HALL.  {TiL. 

(not  a  minietar,  I  mean,)  1  shouM,  under  eartain 
eircnmatencee,  and  ia  (pertain  sitnationa,  be  dia- 
poied  Co  practise  it ;  though  nothing  would  induct 
toe  to  acknowledge  myself  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  regard  to  episcopacy,  it  appears  to  ms  entire- 
ly a  human,  though  certainly  a  very  early,  inveu- 
lion.  It  was  uuknown,  I  believe,  in  the  apostolie 
times ;  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  the  latter 
part  of  John's  time.  But  as  it  was  practiMd  in 
(he  second  and  third  centuries,  I  ilionld  have  no 
{conscientious  objection  to  it.  Aa  it  eubsist*  at 
praenl  among  ns,  I  am  sorry  (o  nay,  I  can  scarce^ 
conceive  a  greater  abuse.  It  subvene  eousJly  ifae 
rights  of  pastors  and  of  people,  snd  is  nothing  leaa 
than  one  of  the  worst  relics  of  the  papal  hierar- 
cby.  Were  every  thing  else  what  it  onght  to  be 
in  theEstablishedCbarch,  prelacy,  aa  it  now  tnt^ 
sists,  would  make  me  a  decided  dissenter.  . 


It< 


Afteraministryof  more  than  twenty  yean 
at  Leicester,  he  was,  in  1825,  invited  to  re- 
turn to  Broadmead,  Bristol,  the  scene  of  hii 
youthful  ministry.  He  was  now  in  bis  sixtr- 
second  year,  and  though  retmning  still  the 
leading  characteristics  of  more  immature 
days,  m  chasieness  of  style  and  sobriety  of 
conception,  as  well  as  general  aptitude  for 
the  governance  of  men,  he  was  a  very  diSbr- 
ent  man  from  the  Robert  Hall  who  quitted 
Aberdeen  for  Bristol  in  17B5.  His  vivadtj; 
in  conversation  and  his  energy  in  the  polpit 
continued  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  UM 
^[onies  he  endured  from  the  unrelenting  con- 
stitutional complaint  already  referred  to.  Still 
it  was  noticed  that  the  scope  of  his  concep- 
tions was  less  expansive,  and  that  his  imagi- 
nation (so  Foster  says  of  him  when  in  hia 
sixty-sixth  year)  had  "considerably  abated,  aa 
compared  with  his  earlier  and  his  meridian 
pitch."  The  same  great  man,  perbapa  the 
most  discriminating  of  his  admirers,  then  de> 
jectingly  adds — "  His  friends  have  now  soT- 
rendered  alt  hope  of  hia  doing  any  thing  more 
in  the  way  of  authorship ;  tney  have  ceaicd 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  l,he  subject,  but 
most  deeply  deplore  tliia  lack  of  service  to 
the  Christian  cause,  when  they  consider  that 
he  mighlhave  produced  half  a  dozen  or  half 
a  score  (the  raoro  the  better)  of  volumes  of 
sermons,  which  would  have  filled  a  lamenta- 
ble chasm  in  that  province  of  our  literature, 
and  would  have  been  decidedly  consideredi 
in  their  combination  of  high  qualities,  ths 
foremost  set  of  sermons  in  our  language." 

After  a  ministry  at  Bristol  of  six  yean, 
bis  attacks  became  more  frequent  and  vio- 
lent, until  at  last  nature  was  completely  over- 
powered in  a  paroxysm  of  unspeakable  agony, 
and  his  great  and  happy  spirit  departed  on 
L  ¥e\)rwri  ^l,  IS8L.    By  posl-mortem  «*»• 
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minatioii  it  was  discovered  that  his  life-long 
anffieriogs  were  caused  by  a  large,  rough, 
pointed  calculus^  bj  which  the  kidney  on  the 
right  aide  '^  was  entirely  filled" 

Such  ia  the  very  imperfect  outline  we  can 
me  of  the  public  life  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall.  To  analyze  his  mental  character,  and 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  tout  ensemble  as  an 
aaihor  and  a  preacher,  is  next  to  impossible. 
A  man  so  distinguished,  so  imperial,  can  have 
his  picture  nowhere  except  in  the  living  heart 
of  the  generation  he  served.  Foster  tried, 
lad  confessed  his  inadequacy.  Even  his  own 

CbKshed  works  (a  large  proportion  of  which, 
the  way,  is  from  the  too  scanty  notes  of 
other  people,  taken  while  he  was  preaching) 
are  incapable  of  conveying  a  true  idea  of 
his  performances.  For  forty  years  he,  per- 
haps, had  no  rival  m  England.  We  naturally 
ask»  Wherein  did  his  power  consist  ?  How 
enchained  he  the  minas  of  thousands  in  rapt 
attendon,  as  if  without  an  effort  ?  Why  did 
the  greatest  men  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
dmatest  men  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bar 
draw  nigh  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  ? 
Wherein  lay  his  power?  Not,  certainly,  in 
any  of  the  factitious  trappings  of  the  mere 
rhetorician.  It  was  not  in  graceful  action, 
nor  in  majesty  of  mien,  nor  in  power  of  voice, 
nor  in  mastery  of  its  intonations.  In  all  these 
mpects  he  was  rather  defective.  His  action 
was  often  cumbersome ;  he  was  at  the  far- 
thest remove  from  pomp  and  flourish ;  and 
his  voice  was  weak.  The  power  of  this  great 
preacher  was  most  assuredly  in  the  man, 
somewhere,  not  in  the  accidents.  And  equally 
clear  ia  it  that  it  was  not  in  the  marked  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  special  endowment  or 
aequirement  separately,  for  this  was  a  thing 
Toa  looked  for  in  vain  in  Robert  Hall.  Per- 
naps  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  give  it  as  our 
opmion,  that  his  power  may  be  accounted  for  ' 
by  the  fact,  that  m  him  all  the  powers,  intel- 
lactaal  and  emotional,  were  so  equally  ba- 
lanced and  so  proportionately  elaborated,  as 
to  produce  a  harmony  and  a  momentum  in 
action  very  rarely  displayed.  In  natural 
endowment,  in  variety  of  attainment,  in  pow- 
er of  metaphysical  analysis,  in  vigor  and 
range  of  imagination,  and  in  minute  and  la- 
boared  culture,  he  was  equally  eminent.  And 
where  in  all  these  respects  do  we  find  his 
like  ?  But  then  we  have  to  add  to  this  an- 
other prime  fact,  viz.,  the  absolute  power  he 
eierciaed  over  all  he  was  and  had.  The  whole 
machinery  and  wealth  of  his  magnificent 
mind  seems  ever  to  be  obedient  at  a  nod. 

Mine  in  whatever  region  of  thought  he 
may,  he  is  at  ease.    Whatever  subject  he 


dilates  upon,  he  moulds  it  at  once  into  ap« 
preciable  shapes,  and   makes  it  stand  out 
clearly  and  in  bold  relief.     If  it  be  an  ab- 
struse problem  in  metaphysics,  he  deals  with 
it  as  familiar ;  if  a  hackneyed  maxim,  his 
mere  touch  gives  it  a  novel  form  and  an 
added  beauty.     He  was  doubtless  ambitious 
of  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  orator ;  but  he  had 
no  scrambling  for  the  highest  seat,  nor  axy 
strutting  when  he  had    reached    it.      He 
walked  up  when  invited,  and  stood  at  ease, 
as  one  in  his  right  place,  seeming  to  think 
that   nothing  extraordinary   had    occurred. 
Preaching   was  his   element.     Study,   too, 
was  his  delifirht.    Although,  unfortunately  for 
after  atfes,  he  wrote  butJitde,  and  that  little 
with  reluctance,  he  thought  incessantly  and 
without  effort.    He  was  a  great  reader,  with- 
out   impairing  his  power   of    independent 
thought,  and  an  enthusiast  in  speculation 
while  intent  as  a  practical  worker.     Modern  . 
times  present  no  instance  where  so  great  a 
man  and  so  free  an  inquirer  bent  more  prac- 
tically to  the  demands  of  the  world,  and 
made  himself  more  entirely  available  in  the 
circle  of  his  profession.     Foster,  his  admirer 
and  friend  of  his  latter  days,  was  in  many 
things  his  equal  —  in  some  things  his  supe- 
rior ;  but  Foster's  mind  was  barred  against 
himself — his  thoughts  came  out  of  their  hid- 
ing-places only  after  a  struggle,  while  Hall's 
were  spontaneous  and  gushing  as  the  flowipff 
spring.     If  Foster  was  more  massive.  Hall 
was  more  excursive  and  soaring  ;   and  while 
the  former  had  the  advantage  in  point  of 
terseness  and  strength  of  style,  the  latter 
was  incomparably  superior  in  elegance  and 
grandeur,  while  in  finished  scholarship  and 
regular  philosophical  culture.  Hall  had  the 
field  alone  to  himself. 

Like  most  men  of  note  in  scientific  the- 
ology, Robert  Hall  had  his  theoretical  diffi- 
culties, and  his  deviations  from  the  straight 
line  of  prescriptive  teaching.  When  he  re- 
turned from  Aberdeen,  and  during  his  first 
residence  at  Bristol,  his  bold  freedom  of 
thought  and  phraseology  gave  great  concern 
to  many  honest  and  grave  people.  '*  1784, 
May  7.  Heard  Mr.  Robert  Hall,jun.,"  says 
that  good  divine,  Mr,  Fuller,  •*  from  *  He  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.^ 
Felt  vert/  solemn  in  hearing  some  parts.  The 
Lord  keep  that  young  man !"  Dr.  Ryland 
records,  June  8,  1785,  "Robert  Hall,  jun., 
preached  wonderfully  from  Rom.  viii.  18.  I 
admire  many  things  in  this  young  man  ex- 
ceedingly, though  there  are  others  that  make 
me/ear  for  him.*^  On  a  visit  to  Binning 
ham,  IMl  V\«A  \iftftii  t%5iaftT  VwosSti  ^V  >Ka 
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charity  towards  the  Socinians  of  the  day — 
bad  said  something  to  the  effect,  that  "if  he 
were  the  Judcre  of  all,  he  could  not  condemn 
Dr.  Priestley  ; '  which  speech  gave  a  "general 
disgust*'  to  his  friends  at  Birmingham.  Ex- 
cellent Dr.  Ryland,  faithful  and  affectionate 
to  admonish,  writes  to  him  an  exhortation  to 
be  on  his  guard,  and  to  examine  his  charity; 
premising,  "And  indeed  my  fears  and  gnef 
were  never  excited  to  such  a  degree  concern- 
ing you  as  they  now  are,"  etc. 

Hall  was  an  untrammelled  thinker,  had  no 
notion  whatever  of  prescription  in  faith,  and 
was  ever  feady  to  speak  forth  his  cogitations, 
suspecting  nothing,  fearing  nothing.  Hence 
his  frequent  excursions  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries which  timid  and  hereditary  believers 
will  scarcely  approach.  In  many  things, 
unquestionably,  he  was  at  one  time  unsound, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  currently  received 
doctrines.  But  Hall,  in  his  unsoundness,  was 
sounder  than  many  who  pique  themselves 
upon  their  orthodoxy.  There  were  two  cir- 
cumstances which  ever  preserved  him  from 
dangerous  and  excessive  aberrations  —  his 
genial  heart,  and  his  Platonic  philosophy. 
In  illustration  of  the  former  he  tells  us  that 
he  "  buried  his  materialism  in  his  father's 
grave" — feeling  overcoming  there  the  voice 
of  an  unsatisfying  logic.  The  spiritualism  of 
Plato,  again,  whose  works  he  and  Mackin- 
tosh so  diligently  pondered,  carried  him  un- 
harmed through  the  frigid  regions  of  Scotch 
metaphysics. 

Hall,  though  as  capable  as  any  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  tried  more  than  once 
his  hand  at  imitation.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  heard  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cambridge 
preach.  His  admiration  was  excited,  —  he 
thought  he  would  copy  style,  manner,  mat- 
ter, and  all.  He  tried,  and  failed.  Some 
years  subsequently,  a  friend  alluding  to  the 
circumstance,  he  said,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  was  too 
proud  to  refnain  an  imitator.  After  my  sec- 
ond trial,  as  I  was  walking  home,  I  heard 
one  of  the  congregation  say  to  another,  '  Re- 
ally, Mr.  Hall  dia  remind  us  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son.' That  was  a  knock-down  blow  to  my 
vanity,  and  I  at  once  resolved  that,  if  ever  I 
did  acquire  reputalion,  it  should  belong  to 
my  own  character,  and  not  be  that  of  a  like- 
ness. Besides,  Sir,  if  I  had  not  been  a  foolish 
young  man,  I  should  have  seen  how  ridicu- 
lous it  was  to  irailate  such  a  preacher  as  Mr. 
Robinson.  He  had  a  musical  voice,  and  was 
master  of  all  its  intonations ;  he  had  wonder- 
ful self-possession,  and  could  say  w?iat  he 

pleased,  when  he  pleased,  and  how  he  pleased ; 

while  my  voice  and  manner  were  naturaWy 


bad ;  and  far  from  having  self-command,  I 
never  entered  the  pulpit  without  omitttng 
to  say  something  I  wished  to  say,  and  saymg 
something  that!  wished  unsaid  ;  and  beudes 
all  this,  I  ought  to  have  known  that  for  me 
to  speak  slow  was  ruin.  You  know,  Sir,  that 
force  or  momentum  is  conjointly  as  the  body 
and  velocity ;  therefore,  as  my  voice  is  fee- 
ble, what  is  wanted  in  body  must  be  made 
up  in  velocity,  or  there  will  not  be,  cannot 
be,  any  impression."  He  tried  his  hand  at 
Johnson  also.  "  Yes,  Sir,*  I  aped  Johnson 
and  I  preached  Johnson,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
with  little  more  of  evangelical  sentiment  than ' 
is  to  be  found  in  his  essays ;  bat  it  was 
youthful  folly,  and  it  was  very  great  folly. 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  dance  a 
hornpipe  in  the  cumbrous  costume  of  Gog 
and  ,  Magog.  My  puny  thoughts  could  not 
sustain  the  load  of  words  in  which  I  tried 
to  clothe  them." 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  great,  but  very  select 
reader.  Many  valuable  books  he  laid  aside 
after  discovering  an  error.  Madame  de  Sta^l, 
on  Germany,  was  thrown  into  a  comer  after 
a  mere  glance,  because  the  authoress  repre- 
sented a  certain  idealist  as  being  of  the  con- 
trary school  in  philosophy.  He  had  no  pa- 
tience with  prolix  and  illogical  writers.  ''Do 
you  think  highly  oY  Dr.  Owen  ?*'  asked  a 
friend.  "No,  Sir,  by  no  means.  Have  yw 
read  much  of  Owen,  Sir?"  "  I  have  read  hn 
Preliminary  Exercitations,  etc.,  etc."  "  You 
astonish  me.  Sir,  by  your  patience.  You 
have  accomplished  an  herculean  undertaking. 
.  .  .  To  me  he  is  intolerably  heavy  and 
prolix.  ...  As  a  reasoner.  Dr.  Owen 
IS  most  illogical,  for  he  almost  always  takes 
for  granted  what  he  ought  to  prove,  while 
he  is  always  proving  what  he  ought  to  take 
for  granted  ;  and,  after  a  long  digression,  he 
concludes  very  properly  with,  'This  is  not 
our  concernment,'  and  returns  to  enter  upon 
something  still  farther  from  the  point."  Still 
more  severe  if  possible  was  his  onslaught  on 
poor  Dr.  Gill.  "  When  Mr.  Christmas  Ev- 
ans (a  celebrated  preacher  from  the  Princi- 
pality) was  in  Bristol,  he  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Hall  about  the  Welsh  language,  which,  he 
said,  was  very  copious  and  expressive. 
'How  I  wish,  Mr.  Hall,  that  Dr.  Gill's 
works  had  been  written  in  Welsh  I*  '  I  wish 
they  had,  Sir ;  I  wish  they  had,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  then  I  should*  never  have  read 
them.     They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  Sir.* " 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Hall  had 

*  The  reader  will  have  by  tbia  time  obeerved 
that  Mr.  Hall  was  unusually  fond  of  the  word 
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but  a  languid  taste  for  poetry.  Milton's 
were  the  only  poetical  works  be  thoroughly 
admired.  He  coald  not  read  Byron.  "I 
tried  to  read  Childe  Harold,  but  could  not 

£t  on,  and  gave  it  up."  "  Have  you  read 
B  Fourth  Canto,  Sir,  which  is  by  far  the 
beat  ?*'  "  Oh  no,  Sir,  I  shall  never  think  of 
trying.^'  "But,  Sir,  independently  of  the 
poetry,  it  must  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
aoch  a  remarkable  mind  as  Byron's.''     "  It 

^is  well  enough,  Sir,  to  have  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  such  a  character,  but  I 
now  not  why  we  should  take  pleasure  in 
minutely  investigating  deformity.*' 

His  systematic  reading  was  mainly  limited 
to  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  to  the 
ablest  authors  of  modern  times.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  Cambridge  life  he  somewhat 
reduced  his  converse  with  books,  in  order 
more  effectively  to  discharge  his  public  du- 
ties. This  he  afterwards  considered  an  error. 
He  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and  ever 
after  to  the  very  verge  of  life  kept  faith- 
ful to  his  resolves.  It  was  his  plan  at  first 
to  carry  on  five  or  six  courses  of  study  si- 
multaneously ;  but  this,  during  the  last  dozen 
Teani  of  his  life,  he  abandoned,  confining 
himself  specially  to  one  subject  at  a  time. 
His  field  of  subjects  embraced  a  great  va- 
riety, but  the  principal  portion  was  allotted 
to  ratiocinative  works.  Jonathan  Edwards 
oerer  ceased  to  interest  him.  Reading  Chil- 
flngworth's  *'  Religion  of  Protestants "  was 
^jnat  like  reading  a  novel."  In  political 
economy  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bentham, 
both  in  regard  to  theory  and  matter ;  and 
declared  that  if  A«  were  compelled  to  legislate 
to  the  world  up>on  "  uninspired  principles," 

he  ahould  "  take  Bentham  and  go  from  state 

to  atate  with  as  firm  a  step  as  if  he  walked 

Upon  a  pavement  of  adamant." 

Arnold  learned  German  to  read  Niebuhr ; 

and    Hall,  notwithstanding  his    apathy   to 

Cetry,  studied  Italian  to  read  Dante.  Pro- 
bly  his  achievement  was  not  very  com- 
plete, for  he  confesses  that  he  cannot  say 
with  Milton, 

Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  walk  or  I  can  run  : 

but  still  his  progress  in  the  language  was  so 
orreat  that  he  perused  Dante  *'  with  great 
relish." 

Of  one  feature  of  Mr.  Hall's  character, 
aa  a  minister  of  religion,  we  must  not  be  oh- 
Utious — we  mean  his  wise  and  anxious  care 
for  the  secular  interests  of  society.  Though 
he  was  not  a  "  political  dissenter,"  as  the 
phrase  was  in  those  days  contemptuously 


used,  he  still  wvs,  and  that  most  emphati- 
cally, a  religious  politician.  He  had  strength 
and  clearness  of  vision  sufficient  to  discern 
the  interdependence  of  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  courage 
enoygh  to  set  at  naught  the  ignorant  mur- 
murs of  some  about  his  overstepping  the 
proper  line  of  ministerial  duty.  The  French 
Revolution  set  his  whole  being  on  fire.  The 
subsequent  progress  of  a  wnd  democratic 
spirit,  never  contemplated  by  the  better  men 
of  the  Revolution,  again  awakened  his  most 
watchful  and  anxious  concern.  On  both  oc- 
casions, as  we  have  seen,  he  preached  to  his 
people,  and  addressed  the  world  through  the 
press.  His  sympathies  and  survey  of  things 
were  wide  as  the  poles,  and  yet  so  minute 
and  pervading  as  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
every-day  dimculties  and  perils  of  the  poor- 
est in  the  land.  He  was  as  cosmopolitan  as 
the  veriest  visionary,  and  yet  as  patriotic  as 
Ciocinnatus,  and  as  local  and  practical  as 
any  drudging  member  of  St.  Stephen's.  He 
had  seen  so  far  as  to  apprehend  the  moment- 
ous truth,  hidden  from  many  wise,  that  to 
act  for  the  benefit  of  man  is  to  act  religiously. 
His  patriotism  was  nourished  by  his  religion  ; 
and  so,  also,  was  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty,  for  he  deemed  liberty  essential  to 
human  progress  in  intelligence  and  piety. 
England  he  loved  for  the  same  reason,  for 
England  was— then  more  even  than  it  is  now — 
the  asylum  into  which  Liberty  had  fled  for 
her  life.  His  country  was  to  him  not  simply 
the  soil  which  had  fostered  his  youth  and 
sustained  his  manhood — it  was,  in  respect  to 
the  war  waged  between  liberty  and  despot- 
ism, the  very  •*  ThermopylaB  of  tlie  universe." 
Listen  to  a  few  of  the  sentences  he  uttered 
when  Napoleon  threatened  the  invasion  of 
England : 

To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  duties  of  this 
crisis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your  minds  to 
a  level  with  your  Rtation,  to  extend  your  views  to 
a  distant  futurity,  and  to  consequences  the  mopt 
certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  serien  of  cri- 
minal enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guiltv  am- 
bkion,  the  liberties  of  Europe  have  been  gradually 
extingui.shed :  the  subjugation  of  Holland,  Switz- 
erland, and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  has  com- 
pleted that  catastrophe;  and  we  are  the  only 
people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution. 
Freedom,  driven  from  every  spot  on  the  Continent, 
has  sought  for  an  asylum  in  a  country  which  she 
always  chose  for  her  favorite  abode ;  but  she  is 
pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. The  inundtition  of  lawless  powor,  after 
covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow  us 
here;  and  wo  are  ovost.  «x^c^.V^^  \s\qa\.  wfiw^ 
placed,  \u  iVie  ou\^  v^tv.^!^  '^Xisifc  NX  ^»^ " 
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ceMfulIy  repelled,  m  the  TherroopyltB  of  the  ani- 
veree.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are 
concerned — ^the  most  important  by  far  of  sublunary 
interests — yon,  my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  federal  representatives  of  the  human 
race ;  for  with  yon  it  is  to  determine  (under  God) 
in  what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be 
born ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care, 
and  on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the 
color  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  liberty, 
after  being  extin^ished  on  the  Continent,  is  suf- 
fered to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerg^e 
in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it  7 
It  remains  with  you,  then,  to  decide  whether  that 
freedom,  at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  career  of 
virtuous  emulation  in  every  thing  great  and  good ; 
the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  super- 
stition and  invited  the  nations  to  behold  their  Uod; 
whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  I 
the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the  name  of  elo- 
quence ;  the  freedom  which  poured  into  our  lap 
opulence  and  arts,  and  embellished  life  with  in- 
numerable institutions  and  improvements,  till  it 
became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be 
covered  with  a  funeral-pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal 
gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  your  deter- 
mination. In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve 
yourselves  tworthy  of  such  a  trust,  every  thought 
of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impa- 
tient to  mingle  in  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world. 
—Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  189-191. 

Iq  the  society  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hall  was 
particularly  frank  and  communicative.  The 
impression  was  at  once  given  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  guileless  man.  In  the  company 
of  cultivated  females  he  delighted.  Visiting 
the  people  of  his  charge,  he  would  frequently, 
when  he  knew  they  expected  him  at  a  given 
hour,  step  in  an  hour  earlier  in  order  to  have 
a  chat  and  gambol  with  the  children.  His 
power  of  conversation  was  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Coleridge,  while  he  was  less  obtru- 
sive and  dogmatic  than  that  man  of  mystic 
wisdom.  Foster  said, "  Hall  commands  words 
like  an  emperor,  Coleridge  like  a  magician" — ' 
alluding  to  the  habit  the  latter  frequently 
indulged  in,  of  passing  the  bounds  of  the 
readily  intelligible.  In  another  place  he  calls 
Coleridge  "the  prince  of  magicians,  whose 
mind,  too,  is  clearly  more  original  and  illi- 
mitable than  Hall's.  Coleridge  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  less  perspicuous  and  impressive 
by  the  distance  at  which  his  mental  opera- 
tions are  carried  on.     Hall  works  his  engine- 


ry cloM  by  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your 
being  baught  and  torn  by  the  wheels,  jost  as 
one  has  felt  sometimes  when  environed  by  the 
noise  and  gigantic  movements  of  a  great  mill." 

Although  free  from  dogmatism,  Mr.  Hall 
was  always  decided  and  unequivocal  in  ren- 
dering an  opinion.  His  criticisms  on  persons, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  authors, 
were  oftien  caustic  and  unsparing — he  did 
nothing  by  halves.  "  Speaking  of  Mr.  — •'• 
composition,  '  Yes,  it  is  very  eloquent,  but 
equally  cold :  it  is  the  beauty  of  frost.' " 
"Poor  Mr.  — "  (a  nervously  modest  man) 
"  seems  to  beg  pardon  of  all  flesh  for  being 
in  the  world.  *'  Poor  man,"  (speaking  of 
Bishop  Watson,)  "  I  pity  him  1  he  married 
public  virtue  in  his  early  days,  but  seemed 
for  ever  afterwards  to  be  quarrelling  with  bis 
wife."  "  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  know  any 
man  who  had  that  singular  faculty  of  repe* 

tition  possessed  by  Dr. ?"     (Dr.  Chal* 

mers,  we  presume.)  "  Why,  Sir,  he  often 
reiterates  the  same  thing  ten  or  twelve  times 
in  the  course  of  a  few  pages.  Even  Burke 
himself  had  not  so  much  of  that  peculiarity. 
His  mind  resembles  that  optical  instrument 
lately  invented;  what  do  you  call  it?" 
'^  You  mean,  I  presume,  the  kaleidoscope.^ 
"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  just  as  if  thrown  into  a  kalei- 
doscope.  Every  turn  presents  the  object  in 
a  new  and  beautiful  form;  but  the  object 
presented  is  still  the  same.  His  mind  seems 
to  move  on  hinges*  not  on  wheels.  There  ia 
incessant  motion,  but  no  progress.  When  be 
was  at  Leicester,  he  preached  a  most  admir- 
able sermon,  but  there  were  only  two  ideas 
in  it,  and  on  these  his  mind  revolved  as  on  a 
pivot." 

Notwithstanding  this  outspoken  boldness 
in  rendering  an  opinion  on  men  and  things. 
Hall  was  eminently  benevolent  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse.  He  spread  a  sunshine  of 
delight  around  him  wherever  he  moved.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  man,  and  as  such  was 
recognized  by  the  common  instinct  of  all  who 
approached  him.  True  and  ever  earnest,  ha 
was  no  jester,  no  flatterer,  no  actor  of  parts ; 
what  he  said  he  meant,  and  went  straight  on, 
as  his  clear  intellect,  regal  judgment,  and 
impulsive  generous  heart  indicated,  with  few 
inquiries,  if  any,  as  to  how  men  would  think 
or  speak.  Not  only  was  his  soul  instinct 
with  goodness,  but  this  goodness,  too,  ever 
emanated  in  beautiful  forms. 
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CAPTAIN    SIB    JOHN    FRANKLIN, 


COMMANDER  OF  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 


With    ft    Portrait. 


8iB  John  Franklin  —  whose  protracted 
abeence  from  our  shores  continues  to  be  a 
subject  of  painful  sympathy — was  born  in 
1786,  at  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  en- 
tered the  Navy,  Oct.  1,  1800,  as  a  boy,  on 
board  the  Polyphemus,  64,  Capt.  John  Law- 
ford,  under  whom  he  served  as  midshipman, 
in  the  action  off  Copenhagen,  April  2, 180L 
He  then,  in  the  investigator  sloop,  sailed 
with  Capt.  Flinders,  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
Tery  to  New  Holland ;  where,  on  joining  the 
Porpoise,  armed  sto^^e-ship,  he  was  wrecked 
en  a  coral  rock,  near  Cato  Bank,  Au^.  17, 
1803.  While  on  his  passage  home,  m  the 
Camden,  East  Indiaman,  Mr.  Franklin  had 
charge  of  the  signals  ;  and  he  distinguished 
fainiself  at  the  celebrated  repulse  of  a  pow- 
erful French  squadron  under  Admiral  Le- 
nob/Feb.  15,  1804. 

0^  his  arrival  in  England,  he  joined  the 

BeUerophon  ;  and,  subsequently,  under  Capt. 

Cooke,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

On  being  transferred  to  the  Bedford^  74,  Mr. 

Amnklin  was  confirmed  a  lieutenant  of  that 

•hip,  Feb.  11, 1808 ;  and  escorted  the  royal 

fiunily  of  Portugal  from  Lisbon  to  South 

4mericH.    During  the  after  part  of  the  war, 

iB  was  chiefly  employed  at  the  blockade  at 

?1ii8liiDg:  he  then,   towards   the  close  of 

1814,  joined  in  the  expedition  to  New  Or- 

BftDS ;  and  for  his  brave  conduct  on  Jan.  8, 

815,  he  was  officially  and  very  warmly  re- 

cm  mended  for  promotion. 

On  Jan.  14,  1818,  Franklin  assumed  com- 
aand  of  the  hiced  brig  Trent^  in  which  he 
loeompanied  Capt.  D.  Buchanan,  of  the 
Ocrothea,  on  a  perilous  voyage  of  discovery 
o  the  neighborhood  of'  Spiizbergen.  In 
kprily  next  year,  Franklin  was  invested  with 
,he  command  of  an  expedition  to  proceed 
>Terland  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  ascertain  the 
lotoal  position  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and 
the  exact  trending  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Bens  to  the  eastward  of  that  river.  This 
Eonrfnl  ondertakiDjf  endured  until  ftho  mim- 


mer  of  1822,  through  a  journey  of  5,550 
miles :  its  perils  and  adventures.  Captain 
Franklin  (whose  commander's  and  post 
commissions  bear  date  respectively  1821  and 
1822  )  has  ably  described  in  his*'  Narrative" 
of  the  journey. 

In  1825,  he  left  England  to  cooperate 
with  Captains  Beechy  and  Pany  in  ascer- 
taining, from  opposite  quarters,  the  existence 
of  a  North-west  Passage.  The  results  of 
this  mission,  which  terminated  in  lat.  70^ 
24'  N.,  long.  149^  89'  W.,  will  also  be  found 
in  Capt.  Franklin's  Narrative,  1826-27, 

On  his  return  to  Endand,  in  Sept.  1827, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety at  Paris  with  a  gold  medal,  valued  at 
1200  francs,  for  having  made  the  most  im- 

f)ortant  acquisition  to  geographical  know- 
edge  during  the  preceding  year.  In  1829, 
at  home,  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, besides  the  Oxford  degree  of  a  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  Franklin  married,  first,  in  1823,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  William  Porden,  Esq*., 
architect;  and  2dly,  in  1828,  the  second 
daughter  of  John  Griffin,  Esq.,  of  Bedford 
Pla^. 

From  1830  until  1884,  he  commanded  the 
Rawhow,  28,  on  the  Mediterranean  statfpn ; 
and  for  his  exertions  in  connection  with  Uie 
troubles  in  Greece,  he  was  presented  with 
the  order  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece.  In 
1836,  Sir  John  Franklin  was  created  a  K.C.H.; 
and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  another  expedition  to 
the  North — the  Erehus  (Captain  Franklin) 
and  the  Terror  (Capt.  Crozier) — on  a  fresh 
attempt  to  explore*  a  north-west  passage 
through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Behring's 
Strait  The  ships  left  Greenluthe,  May  19, 
1845.  Little  intelligence 'has  been  received 
of  thb  expedition  since  the  day  of  its 
sailing. 
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solved  to  send  out  three  expeditions  in 
search  of  Franklin  and  his  party,  numhering 
140  souls.  The  first  of  these  expeditions, 
H.M.S.  Plover^  sailed  in  January,  1848 ;  the 
second  expedition,  the  Enterprise  and  Inves- 
tigator, was  placed  under  the  commnnd  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  and  sailed  in  May, 
1848 ;  the  third  expedition  (overland)  under 
Sir  John  Richardson,  having  left  Liverpool 
about  two  months  previously.  In  the  spring 
of  d849,  the  North  Star  left  with  provisions 
for  Ross's  expedition;  and  a  reward  of 
£20,000  was  offered  by  Government  to  any 
land  or  sea  expedition  that  might  rendef  ef- 
ficient assistance  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  his 
ships,  or  their  crews,  and  contribute  directly 
to  extricate  them  from  the  ice. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  "  hope  de- 
ferred," as  regards  the  subject  of  the  Frank- 
lin expedition.  In  the  autumn,  there  dawned 
a  sudden  light ;  though  "  the  time  of  hope 
was  nearly  gone  by  in  all  hearts  save  that  of 
the  noble-minded  wife,  who  would  not  part 
with  hope."  A  whaler  brought  a  sealed 
cylinder ;  but  it  only  contained  mformation 
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of  Franklin's  ships  to  June,  1845.  Another 
whaler  brought  a  story  from  the  Esquimaux, 
that  the  ships  of  both  Franklin's  and  Ross's 
expeditions  were  seen  beset  by  the  ice  m 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  as  late  as  March, 
1849.  In  November,  Ross's  expedition  re- 
turned, and  formally  negatived  the  circum- 
stantial story.  Almost  simultaneously  ar- 
rived Sir  John  Richardson;  and  since  hat 
returned  the  Plover,  Neither  of  the  three 
expeditions  has  brought  any  intelligence  o( 
the  missing  voyager  or  his  companions ! 

The  public  sympathy  has  been  touchingly 
expressed  on  the  calamitous  suspense ;  and 
prayers  have  been  offered  up  in  between  60 
and  70  churches,  by  upwards  of  50,000 
worshippers,  for  the  preservation  and  safe 
return  of  the  missing  expedition.  A  reward 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  guineas  has  been 
promised  to  any  of  the  whsuing-ships  which 
may  bring  information  of  the  voyagers  ;  and 
Ladv  Franklin  has  offered  £2000  to  induce 
whalers  to  make  search  in  parts  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  field  covered  by  the  Govern- 
ment expedition. 


■♦•■ 
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An   unexpected   Balanob  at  Coutts's 
Bank. — Lord  A.  F [FHwIarence]  hap- 

gened  to  drop  into  Coutts's  with  his  friend 
fr.   W ,   who   wanted   to   draw   some 

money,  for  which  purpose  he  got  a  check 
from  the  cashier,  and  filled  it  up  for  200/. : 
on  receiving  which,  he  observed  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  one  of  the  partners,  and 
excused  himself  for  running  into  an  inner 
room  a  few  minutes  for  the  purpose.  Lord 
A.,  left  standing  by  the  counter,  noticed, 
laughingly,  **  Well,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  be  able  to  walk  in  and  get  helped  to  200L 
in  that  way."  **  If  your  Lordship  wishes  to 
draw,"  replied  the  cashier,  "  I  will  hand  you 
a  check."  "  Oh,  yes !  but  as  I  do  not  keep 
An  account  here,  that  would  be  of  very  little 
use,"  said  ray  Lord ;  and  the  conversation 
went  on,  as  his  Lordship  thought,  jocularly. 
"  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon ;  but  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  cash  it."  **  But  I  tell  you, 
I  have  no  money  in  the  bank,  and  never  had 
any  at  Messrs.  Coutts's."  "  Your  Lordship 
is  mistaken  ;  there  is  a  larger  sum  than  that 
standing  in  our  books  in  your  name."  And 
consulting  a  large  ledger,  he  pointed  out  the 
entry.  It  turned  out  that  his  royal  father 
had  vested  certain  amounts  for  the  younger 
branches  of  his  family,  and  had  somehow 


forgotten  to  mention  the  circumstance;  and 
so  there  it  might  have  lain  for  a  long  time, 
as  it  is  a  rule  of  the  house  never  to  announce 
moneys  paid  in. — JerdarCs  Autobiography, 

Jaguar  Steaks  and  Gastronomic  Reflec- 
tions.— Sevecal  of  the  negroes  were  sent 
hunting ;  and  wild  ducks  of  various  species, 
deer,  armadilloes,  and  fish,  with  beef  and 
mutton,  gave  us  plenty  for  our  table.  Seve- 
ral jaguars  were  killed,  as  Mr.  C.  pays  about 
eight  shillings  each  for  their  skins ;  one  day 
we  had  some  steaks  at  the  table,  and  found 
the  meat  very  white,  and  without  any  bad 
taste.  It  appears  evident  to  me  that  the 
common  idea  of  the  food  of  an  animal  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  its  meat  is  quite  erro- 
neous. Domestic  poultry  and  pigs  are  the 
most  unclean  animals  in  their  food,  yet  th^ 
flesh  is  most  highly  esteemed  ;  while  rats 
and  squirrels,  which  eat  only  vegetable  food, 
are  in  general  disrepute.  Carnivorous  fish 
are  not  less  delicate  eating  than  herbivorous 
ones  ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  some 
carnivorous  animals  should  not  furnish  whole- 
some and  palatable  food.  Venison,  so  highly 
esteemed  at  home,  is  here  the  most  dry  and 
tasteless  meat  that  can  be  had,  as  it  must  be 
cooked  within  twelve  hours  after  it  b  killed. 
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IITERAKY    MISCEILANIES. 


for  December,  were  ia  sreKt  part  oonfined  to  illui- 
tnted  and  holiday  books.  The  aambtr  of  thoN 
tntMMting  to  the  resding  pablio  ii  anull. 

Saandituviaa  Ajlreuturee  daring  k  Beudtoeeof 
vpwarda  of  Twaot;  Yean     Bj  h.  lioj'd. 

Hanoin  ol  the  Life  of  the  Priacea  PaUtine, 
tag«ther  wiUi  her  GorreepoDdenoe  with  the  Gnat 
Kbd  of  her  Vvf,  iaelndiog  a  Memoir  of  the  Court  of 
HoUuid  DDiler  the  i'rmoe  ot  Onmgg,  bj  UieBaroiien 
Blue  de  Bur  J. 

TheUj^e-wajeof  HUtory.  B;  Hra.  Percy  Sinaetb 
Uamoir  o[  the  KeT.  Jam«*  Urabb^  the  "  Gipej 
AdTOoala."    Uj  John  Budall. 

Baainefli,  at  It  Ii  and  u  It  Might  Be.  Bj  Joeeph 
Lyndaii.  Tliia  work  obutined  tbe  priia  of  llttj 
goiueu  offered  bj  the  Young  Mnii'i  COrieliaii  Aa- 
noatioD  tor  the  [wet  eeeaj  on  "The  J^rili  of  the 
praeeut  Syileai  of  liiuiueai,  aod  the  Diffiuulliea  Ihej 
preaeDt  to  Lhs  AltAiumeut  aud  Deveiopuient  of  fer- 
nual  Fietj,  with  tiuggeatioue  for  their  UemoraL'' 

An  lorestigatioD  of  the  I^wi  of  Thought,  on 
whiub  are  founded  iba  Matheoiatiual  Theorii:e  of 
Logia  aod  Probabilities,  iiy  Ucor^jv  Boole,  Prolee- 
Bar  uf  MathemauiM  in  tjoeeu'e  Uollegu,  Uork. 


Fteode,  Ghueld  and  Spritee,  iDcludiugan  AooooDt 
of  the  Urigiu  and  Salore  of  ihe  Bcliel  lu  the  Idupei- 
lUkturaL     Uy  John  2JelteD  iUduUtfe. 

Hielorjr  of  the  Christiau  Church  to  the  Poatifi- 
cM«  of  Uregor;  the  Great,  a.  D.  fiUO.  By  Key.  J. 
O.  Bobertaon. 

Ouce  upon  a  Time.    Dj  Charled  Kuight. 
Balder:  A  Poem.  By  the  Aulhoruf-'ThelComan." 
The  CnMB  and  the  Dragoa  ;  or,  the  Forluuee  of 
Chriatianity  in  Cluiia ;  wiLh  Kolice*  of  the  Seeret 
tteoietiea  ol  the  UbiocaeL    By  J.  Katou. 

The  Bhilaa  Topee ;  Ur,  Buddhut  MoaumeDta  o' 
Central  India.    By  Major  A.  Cunningham. 

Compaigning  in  Kaflirland.    By  Captain  Roe* 
King. 
Poame.    By  Philip  Chalaner. 
Ihe  I^ja  of  Many  Yean.     By  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
BulL 
The  Dootor'i  Daughter'*  Domealio  M»nu»l. 


nie  foUowing  new  novel*  are  announced; 


Prejadioe  at  Home  and  itaVictimi.  Christie John- 
itone.  By  Cbarlea  Reade,  aathor  of  'Peg  Woffiog. 
ton.'  The  Cardinal.  By  the  author  of  'The 
Daohe**.'  AtiIUod,  aod  other  Tale*.  Bytheaathor 
of '01iTe,"The  Head  of  the  Family,' io 

Menre.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  have  anaDuDOpd  the 
oommencemetit  of  a  new  eerieg  of  their  "  Foreign 
Theoli^ixl  Library."  Tbe  firet  volume  ie  tobe 
Dr.Uengetenberg'a  ChrutologyaftiuOldTatament. 
Other  very  important  work*  will  follow  immedi- 
ately. 

The  firat  part  of  Baa^an'*  famooi  allegory  haa 
been  translated  into  Chinese,  and  haa  just  pMMd 
through  tbe  pree*.     It  is  sold  at  id.  per  copy. 

An  aDDouDeement  from  Berlin  iaforme  u*  that 
William  Von  Humboldt  haa  left  behind  him  aool- 
leelion  of  eonnete — SOS  in  number — dictated  by  the 
deceased  philoaopher  and  minister  at  T^el.  They 
are  just  out  of  the  preaa, 

U.  de  Bacourt,  one  of  the  executor*  of  Prince  de 
Tallevrand,  haa  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Journal 
del  Dihatt,  protesting  against  the  publication  of 
certain  letters  ascribed  to  the  deceased  atatewnan, 
recently  announoed.  He  says  he  will  oppose  it  by 
all  legal  means  in  bis  power. 

The  Abbj  Goahal;  luepector  of  Historical  Monu- 
ment* of  the  Balne-Inffrieure,  so  well  known  for 
bis  reaearchca  in  France  amonff  the  cemeteriea  of 
tbe  Gallo-Roman  and  MerovlDgian  periods,  an- 
nonnoes  for  publication  a  work  in  octavo,  under  the 
title  of  La  Normaiidie  Souierraine,  in  whieli  ha 
proposes  to  give  tbe  result  of  his  eiperieucc  in  that 
department  of  arohKolqjy. 

Mr.  Raskin,  (says  the  OenmonigraiU,)  who  i*  aaid 
to  dress  quite  in  a  clerical  fashion,  and  who  alrooat 
intonet  bu  lectures,  has  been  holding  forth  in  Edin- 
burgh against  Greek  arGhitHi:torn,  aod  on  the  favor- 
ite tbemea  of  Turner  and  the  pre-Raphaelitea.  Hia 
condemnation  of  tlie  Greek  aruhitecture  wae  oape- 
cially  when  we  eocsider  that  he  spoke  in  Edin- 
burgh— bold  and  unsparingly  severe. 

Henri  Conscience,  the  French  historical  novaliat, 
has  Jost  received  a  siith  honorary  deeoration  from 


Vasa. 

In  a  lecture  on  China,  which  he  delivered  at  Bol- 
ton tbe  other  day,  Dr.  Bowring  said  it  had  baen 
calculated  that  if  all  the  bricks,  stones,  and  maaonry 
of  Great  Britain  were  gathered  together,  thay  would 
not  be  ^le  to  furnish  materiaUeaoughfor  the  wall 
of  Chba  i  and  that  all  the  buildings  m  London  pnt 
together  would  not  make  the  towers  and  turret* 
whioh  adorn  it. 

After  careful  calculation,  we  find  tha  i**ii«  of 
new  publication*  aod  new  edition*  are  now  mm- 
■gii^  together  i,tW  vdIddm*  par  annnn^  wUtfc 
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after  making  full  allowanoe  for  the  improYcments 
in  our  syslem  of  resistratioD,  shows  an  annual  issue 
of  nearly  one-fourtn  over  that  of  ten  years  back. 
This  oonolusion  is  drawn  from  a  pretty  safe  average^ 
that  of  four  years,  thus : — 


New  Books.      New  Editions. 


1889     ... 

2,802  vols. 

7T8  vols. 

1840    ... 

2,091     " 

821     ** 

1841     ... 

2,011     " 

741     " 

184S    ... 

2,198     *• 

•84     " 

8,597 

3019— Total,  11,606  rols. 

1849    ... 

8,281  volft 

1062  Tola 

1850    ... 

8.025     •* 

1186     ** 

1861     .  . . 

8,464     " 

1016     " 

1852    ... 

8,869     •• 

1140     " 

18,119 


4440— Total,  17,628  Tols. 


This  does  not  include  pamphlets,  of  which  we 
have  only  taken  the  record  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  1860,  there  were  1,198;  in  '61,  940; 
and  in  '62,  908.  The  noticeable  excess  for  the  first 
year  arose  from  the  pamphlet-writing  on  the  Papal 
question,  upon  which  there  were  no  less  than  180 
published  auring  one  month.  We  shall  hope  from 
time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers^  to  add  to  this 
information,  eztendmg  it  to  the  publication  price, 
average  value,  Ao. — FMUhert*  (Hreular. 

Gratifying  news  has  just  been  received  from 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  the  Central  African  Expedition,  writ- 
ten on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Murzok  to 
Lake  Tteid,  which  was  fixed  on  the  12th  of  October 
last  He  hoped  to  reach  the  latter  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month. 

The  valuable  collection  of  foorils  and  minerals 
belonging  to  the  late  eminent  German  geologist, 
Louis  von  Buch,  has  been  purchased,  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Berlin.  His  extensive  library,  chiefly 
on  the  natural  sciences,  has  also  been  purchased  by 
his  Majesty. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
birthday,  founded  a  new  order — an  order  of  intel- 
lectual chivalry — in  which  the  grandest  celebrities 
of  the  Fatherland,  authors^  artists,  men  of  science, 
and  musicians — all  who  cultivate  the  arte  of  peace, 
who  beautify  life,  and  ennoble  society,  are  to  be- 
come associated. 

The  Paris  OazetU  announced,  some  time  ago,  that 
a  sum  of  4000/.  had  been  left  to  the  lusiituto  of 
France,  to  be  given  to  the  discoverer  of  a  cure  for  the 
Asiatic  cholera;  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  to 
be  awarded  to  those  who  may  do  most  to  relieve 
the  terrible  malady. 

DxATH  OF  Mrs.  Opib. — ^The  death  of  Amelia  Opie, 
aged  eighty -five,  is  one  among  the  thick -co  uiiug 
mementoes  which  mark  not  merely  the  flight  of 
time,  but  the  quality  of  popular  fame.  In  her  day, 
the  part  played  by  Mrs.  Opie  was  not  an  obscure 
one.  She  was  first  known  in  her  birth  place,  Nor- 
wich, as  the  beautiful  and  accoaiplished  daughter 
of  Dr.  AldersoD,  a  physician  of  that  cathedral  town 
— and  this  at  a  time  when  Norwich  possessed  other 
local  celebrities  besides  herself.  Subsequently,  as 
the  faecioatln^  second  wife  of  the  "  Cornish  Won- 
der,"  Mra.  Opie,  by  her  gmoe  and  her  moueal  tai- 
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^nts,  drew  a  circle  around  her  in  London,  only 
broken  up  by  the  untimely  death  of  her  husband 
the  painter,  m  1807.  The  social  reputation,  too^ 
was  largely  helped — ^nay,  in  the  first  instance,  pw- 
haps,  created--by  the  attention  which  Mrs.  Opie 
excited  and  retained  as  a  novelist.  She  was  ioiidit 
and  prized  as  one  of  the  women  of  eenius  of  oar 
time — and  the  list  then  included  Harriet  Lee,  Chw- 
lotte  Smith,  Madame  D*Arbl^,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the 
PorterA,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Anne 
RadoUffe:  most  of  these  pioneers  if  not  poeitive 
inventora  in  fiction — who  opened  in  romanoe,  IStr 
torical  and  supernatural,  in  domestic  fiction,  and  in 
the  national  talee^  paths  that  the  prondeet  men 
(as  Sir  Walter  Scott  bears  witness  for  us)  were  only 
too  glad  to  follow  further,  when  their  torn  and 
time  of  appeal  to  the  public  came.  Were  they  now 
published,  Mrs.  Opie's  **  Simple  Tale^''  her  *^TUei 
of  the  Heart,*'  her  *"  Father  and  Daughter,**  (ths 
most  popular,  perhaps,  of  her  novels^)  would  be 
thought  to  want  both  body  and  soul:  to  be  poor  ii 
regards  invention,  slight  in  manner,  unreal  in  senti- 
ment ;  and  thev  are  so,  if  they  be  tried  against  the 
best  writings  by  the  authors  of  "The  Admiral'i 
Daughter,''  and  **  Mary  Barton,"  and  "Jane  Eyra'' 
In  their  day,  however,  they  were  cherished  and 
wept  over,  as  moving  and  truthful  They  won  for 
their  authoress  a  continental  reputation ;  and  one 
of  them,  "The  Father  and  Daughter,"  in  its  trans- 
lated and  dramatized  form  as  the  opera  **Agnese^'' 
with  Paer's  expressive  music^  (some  of  Paer's  best^) 
and  Ambrogetti's  harrowing  personation  of  the 
principal  character,  will  connect  Amelia  Opie's 
name  with  opera  so  long  as  the  ohrouiolee  of  mosie 
shall  be  written. 

In  these  pursuits,  accomplishments  and  sucoeoei^ 
the  ^rlhooo,  married  life,  and  first  years  of  widow- 
hood of  Amelia  Opie  passed  over.  Then  came  a 
change— etrange,  though  not  without  ita  parallel  in 
the  history  of  women  of  beauty,  genius,  and  sodal 
success.  She  became  tired  of  the  world,  its  pompi^ 
pleasures  and  vanities;  and  attracted,  it  is  believed, 
by  the  influence  exercised  over  her  mind  by  Mr. 
Joseph  John  Gumey,  of  Earlham,  (the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  refined 
of  Quakers^)  Amelia  Opie  sought  and  obtained  a 
membership  in  that  sect,  of  which  the  ordinances 
admit  neit  her  music  nor  tale-telling,  nor  the  entrance 
of  frivolous  and  imaginative  gayety  in  any  form. 
When  she  repaired  to  London  from  Norwich,  it  was 
to  the  Friends'  yearly  meeting,  or  to  the  platform 
of  some  philanthropic  assembly,  on  which  the 
slave,  the  prisoner,  or  some  other  "desolate  and 
oppressed"  creature,  was  the  magnet  of  attraction. 
What  was  more  noticeable  still,  by  way  of  attest- 
ing the  sincerity  of  a  neophyte,  Amelia  Opie  did 
her  best  to  force  her  old  self,  the  novelist,  into  her 
new  uniform  of  staid  silk  bonnet  and  dove-colored 
nhawL  After  having  ceased  for  some  years  from 
imaginative  creation,  the  newly  fledged  Friend  sud- 
denly appeared  as  the  authoress  of  "lUustrationB 
of  Lying,"  a  work  in  which  fiction,  by  thought^ 
wordy  or  work,  was  whimsically  denounced  in  a 
series  of  small  fictions.  This  was  followed  by 
"Detraction  Displayed,"  a  second  draught  from  the 
same  fountain.  But  neither  in  the  world  she  had 
quitted,  nor  in  the  world  she  bud  entered,  were 
these  hybrid  attempts  to  reconcile  "old  things  with 
new"  received  with  any  extraordinary  complacency. 
The  fame  of  "The  Father  and  Daughter,"  and  of 
the  opera  "  Agnese,"  could  not  be  got  rid  of^  could 
not  ^  ^3«&.  dtsib  \  and^  for  its  si^e,  the  worldly 
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wotU  «f  «ritioi  fi>rgaT«  the  fbebUnm  and  sncon- 
■doDB  diuDgoDoonuiMs  of  Amelia  Opie'i  lattrr 
attctapU  to  rmonciU  nailing  habita  and  wBocia- 
tisD^  eneotiallf  asd  itemly  irrecoacilable. 

Alter  *om«  t«v«  of  tli««  new  effortis  Amelia 
Opio  gently  and  gneefull/  OMillated  back  to  eome 
t&ae  and  pleaaure  in  the  world,  where  her  earlier, 
■Bd,  we  think,  her  more  real  life  had  been  led.  »he 
WBi  once  more  seen,  though  ftill  aa  a  Friend,  id 
general  vodetV'-aiid  when  teen  there  wb«  alwayl 
welooma  for  the  Tivaoitj  of  her  maoDer,  the  kind- 
linear  of  her  heart,  and  her  aneodotna  and  reminie- 
•euMB  of  gone-bj  works  of  art  and  faoej.  By 
'  (koM  who  were  pertonallj  ■cqasinted  with  her, 
Amelia  Opi«  nmet  be  always  pleasantly  remem- 
beredi  by  those  who  knew  her  uot,  she  can  never 
ba  OTcrlooked,  when  the  works  and  daimi  of  the 
BMUih  anthoreesee  of  the  nineteeatb  century  have 
to  M  snmmed  up. — Albrnirum. 

It  is  rumored,  aars  the  "Builder,"  that  (he  Gov- 
atnineD  t  are  not  injispoted  to  grant  50,iX)0/.  lowardi 
the  estimate  of  tba  coat  of  the  Albert  park,  viz, 
UOflOOl^  IsaTing  the  balance  to  bo  Supplied  by 
tba  borough  in  the  shape  of  an  improTcmeut  rat«, 
•iteodin^  over  a  lengthened  period,  which,  at  the 
money  will  not  be  required  inatant^r,  will  not  be 
OTerbnrdonsome  to  the  rate-payen.  The  land  to 
ba  parchased  and  taken,  accordiog  to  the  porlia- 
aientatj  notice,  is  in  the  pariahes  of  St.  Uary,  Is- 
lington, Horosey,  and  Stoke -Newiogtoo,  io  all 
about  *09  acres. 

The  Rev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.,  is  elected  to  fill  the 
eliur  of  Eccledastical  History  at  King's  College, 
htely  held  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament,  which 
W  baa  hitherto  held.  Hr.  O.  W.  Duent,  of  Uag- 
dalene  Hall,  Oxford,  Doctor  of  Civil  I^w,  hae  b«en 
•lerted  to  the  chur  of  Knglish  I.it«ruture  and 
liodero  History. 

Namik  Pacha,  who  wasfonnerly  aiubasaadorfrom 
tlM  Porle  to  this  country,  has  arrived  in  London  to 
negotiate  a  loan  to  enable  his  country  to  carry  on 
tba  war  vigorously  against  Russia. 

The  Congregatianal  Board  of  Educatinn  liavo  b«- 
mme  purchasers  of  Ilomerton  College,  so  long  un- 
der toe  snper&tendence  of  the  lute  Dr.  Pye  i^mitb. 

We  are  happy  to  annoonce  that  ptutiaQH  of  ]  tiOl. 
«aehhaveb«en  this  week  conferred  upon  Mr.  Alarie 
A.  Watte  and  upon  Mrs.  Hogg,  widow  uf  the  li:t- 
trick  Shepherd. 

Mr.  William  Uowitt  has  intimated,  io  a  lettur 
from  Uelboume,  hia  intention  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  poauble. 

From  Berlin  it  i^  ftated  that  the  Govcrnmeut  has 
purchased,  for  3fi,D00  thaler?,  (about  5,S5Df.,)  the 
oelebreted  eolleotian  of  fossils  and  minemls,  and 
the  library,  left  by  the  loti^  Louie  de  Uueli.  A  Cubi- 
net  order  directs  that  Iheiie  colkctions  ahull  go  to 
•nrieh  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to 
which  shall  be  added  also  such  uf  the  books  ts  re- 
late to  tbe  natural  sciences.  The  rest  of  M,  da 
och's  books  are  to  puat  to  the  Itoy al  Library  of 
Berlin. 

The  clearances  going  on  in  Ely  Cathedral  have 
brought  to  light  a  curious  relic, of  anliqnity  in  the 
shape  of  a  leaden  seal,  or  bulla,  of  the  time  of  Ore- 
gory  IX'  On  a  Bubaequent  Ecarch  among  the  old 
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reeordi  of  the  cathedral,  the  docnmeot  to  whidi  it 
had  been  attached— a  hull' granted  to  one  B<^er  de 
Brigham,  vesting  in  the  collegiate  body  the  ririit 
of  electing  their  own  priors — was  found,  but  Its 
bulla  was  missing,  so  that  the  conneotion  of  the  two 
remains  cannot  be  doubted.  It  it  carious  that  this 
concession  should  have  been  nuda  by  a  pontiff  m 
rapacious  as  Gregory  X,  who,  in  the  year  12SS,  le- 
vied an  exaetioB  of  tenths  in  En^and  with  so  moeh 
severity  that  even  the  standiag  crops  were  antici- 
pated, and  the  biahops  obliged  to  cell  their  proper^. 
Meaeis.  Chubb  -li  Son  have  just  completed  one 
of  their  large  movable  wrought  iron  fire-proof 
strong- rooms,  for  the  Adelaide  branch  of  tbe  South 
Austi-alian  Bimking  Companj.  Its  external  dimen- 
aions  are  seven  feet  high,  seven  faet  wide,  and  seven 
feet  deep;  and  after  deducting  the  necessary  thick- 
ness of  the  fireproofing  chambers,  the  internal  oon- 
tcutaamountto  aGlenUcfeet.  The  interior  of  the 
room  is  litted  with  tiers  of  ebelvea,  suflicient  to 
accommodate  a  great  quantity  of  books,  deed-boxes, 
Ac,  and  the  briber  end  with  two  distinct  strong 
iron  ctoeeta  for  the  depoait  of  cash,  billa,  and  other 
valuables,  which  will  be  accessible  only  to  tbe  ofS- 
oials  who  postesa  the  keys  of  these  depositoriee.  The 
room  is  lined  throughout  with  hard  steel  platei^  to 
render  ineffectual  any  attempts  to  gain  access  to  the 
interior  bv  means  of  drilling,  and  the  thickneM  of 
the  iron  platea  forming  the  body  of  the  room  is  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  thinnest  perl,  llie  room  is 
eo  oonstrueled  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  for  conveni- 
ence of  packing  and  transit,  and  can  be  crvuled  in 
its  now  i>osition  in  a  few  hours.  The  fircprovfing 
composition  is  endoeed  in  aeparate  cliatiibera,  whi<£ 
are  secured  in  their  proper  positions  when  reiirect- 
ing  the  room.  The  entrance  is  secured  by  a  pair  of  ** 
strong  fireproof  wrought  iron  fol.iing-doors,  fitted 
with  Chubb's  patent  detector  locks,  on  their  re- 
cently improved  principle,  throwing  twenty  mta- 
uve  bolt*  all  round  ;  secondly,  by  two  case-hardened 
iron  scutobeoa  locks  over  the  keyholes  of  the  main 
locks :  and,  further,  by  two  of  Chubb's  bank  lock^ 
with  twelve  tumblers  in  each,  as  additional  checka. 
Each  duor  it  made  to  open  independently  of  the 
other,  that  in  case  of  the  accidental  loss  uf  any  of 
the  set  of  keys  belongiog  to  either  door,  aocess  to 
the  interior  may  be  obtained  by  the  other,  in  order 
that  the  buuoess  of  the  bank  may  uot  Iw  impeded. 
The  weight  of  the  room,  complete,  is  nearly  seven 

We  understand  that  the  will  of  the  late  Jomea 

Ewing,  F.IUJ.,  provides  for  his  relict  and  relations  in 
the  most  liberal  manner;  and  amongst  the  princely 
gifts  to  our  publio  charities  may  be  mentioned— 
£20,OUO  to  lliC  Merebsnls'  House,  £10,000  to  the 
Koyal  Infirmary,  and  £'20,000  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  other  cbariliea  In  addition  to  these,  £18,000 
have  been  left  to  the  Free  Church. 


■nB  RiBHT  Eon.  T,  B.  Macaulat, 
M.P.,  tdittdbyMmitlf. — This  volume,  as  the  pub- 
lic knows,  miglit  never  have  appeared,  if  an  edition 
of  Mr.  MacBulay's  speeches  had  not  been  issued  pro- 
fessedly y)j  special  license,  rcallv  without  the.  con- 
sent of  their  author,  and  so  carolesBly,  insccarately, 
and  ignorantly  printed  ns  to  make  the  deliverer  of 
them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  any  educated  man 
who  should  believe  lliat  he  actuallyto  uttered  them. 
In  his  preface  he  says : 

"I  could  fill  a  volume  with  instances  of  IhuiDi^utr 
ioa  with  whidi  \  W'^«\a«il  \xt*>iKi-  ■^■«»-  "V  -^^ 
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eoofine  myielf  to  a  siDgle  n>Moh,  the  sp«edi  on  the 
PiaBenteiV  Chapels  BilL  I  have  selected  tliat  speed), 
not  because  Mr.  Vizetelly's  venion  of  that  speech 
is  worse  than  his  versions  of  thirtj  or  forty  other 
speeches^  but  because  I  have  before  me  a  report  of 
tnat  speech  which  an  honest  and  diligent  editor 
would  have  thought  it  his  first  dutj  to  consult  The 
report  of  which  I  speak  was  published  by  the  Uni- 
tarian Dinenters,  who  were  naturally  desirous  that 
there  should  be  an  accurate  record  of  what  had 
pawed  in  a  debate  deeply  interestiog  to  them.  It 
was  not  corrected  by  rae :  but  it  ^nerally,  though 
not  uniformly,  exhibits  with  fidehty  the  substance 
of  what  1  said. 

"  Mr.  Vizetelly  makes  me  say  that  the  principle 
of  our  statutes  of  limitation  was  to  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  That  is 
a  matter  about  which,  as  I  know  nothing,  I  certainly 
■aid  nothing.  Neither  in  The  7%mei  nor  in  the  Uni- 
tarian report 'is  there  any  thing  about  Mexico  or 
Pent. 

**  Mr.  Vizetelly  next  makes  me  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  limitation  is  found  '  amongst  the  Paudeots 
of  the  Benares.'  Did  my  editor  believe  that  I  utter- 
ed these  words^  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
listened  patiently  to  them  f  If  he  did,  what  must 
be  thought  of  his  understanding!  If  he  did  not, 
was  it  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  publish  such 
gibberish  as  mine!  The  most  charitable  supposi- 
tion, which  I  therefore  gladly  adopt,  is  that  Mr. 
Vizetelly  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the  expression 
which  he  has  attributed  to  me.  The  Benares  he 
probably  supposes  to  be  some  Oriental  nation.  What 
ne  supposes  their  Pandects  to  be,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  guess.  If  he  had  examined  J%e  l%mt8,  he  would 
have  found  no  trace  of  the  passage.  The  reporter, 
probably,  did  not  catch  what  I  said,  and  being 
more  veracious  than  Mr.  Vizetelly,  did  not  choose 
to  ascribe  to  me  what  I  did  not  say.  If  Mr.  Vize- 
telly had  consulted  the  Unitarian  report,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pundits  of  Benares ; 
and  he  might,  without  any  very  long  or  costly 
research,  have  learned  where  Benares  is^  and  what 
a  Pundit  is. 

'*  Mr.  Vizetelly  then  represents  me  as  giving  the 
House  of  Commons  some  very  extraordinary  infor- 
mation about  the  Calviuistic  and  the  Arminian 
Methodists.  He  makes  me  say  that  Whitefield  held 
Mid  taught  that  the  connection  between  Church  and 
Btate  was  sinful  Whitefield  never  held  or  taoght 
any  such  thing ;  nor  was  I  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
life  and  character  of  that  remarkable  man  as  to  im- 
pute to  him  a  doctrine  which  he  would  have  abhor- 
red. Heie  again,  both  in  The  Timee  and  the  Uni- 
tarian report,  the  substance  of  what  I  said  ia  cor- 
rectly given. 

"  Mr.  Vizetelly  proceeds  to  put  into  my  mouth  a 
curious  account  of  the  polity  of  the  Wesieyan  Me- 
thodists. He  makes  me  say  that  after  John  Wes- 
ley*B  death,  \the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  lay  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  became  very  strong  and 
very  general ;  a  Conference  was  applied  for,  was 
constituted,  and  after  some  discussion,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  request  should  be  granted.'  Such 
folly  could  have  been  uttered  only  by  a  person  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  history  of  Methodism.  Cer- 
tainly  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  uttered  by  me ; 


and  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  found  either  in  TVb 
Thtiee  or  in  the  Unitarian  reports 

**  Mr.  Vizetelly  makes  me  say  that  the  Great  Qiar- 
ter  recognizes  the  principle  of  limitation,  a  thing 
which  everybody  wno  has  read  the  Great  Charter 
knows  not  to  be  true.  He  makes  me  give  an  utterly 
false  history  of  Lord  NottinghamNs  Oooaaional  Con- 
formity BiU.  But  I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by 
proceeding  farther.  These  samples  will  probably 
be  thought  sufiicient  They  all  lie  within  a  oom- 
pass  of  seven  or  eight  pagea.  It  will  be  obaerved 
that  all  the  faults  which  I  have  pointed  out  are 
grave  faults  of  substance.  Slighter  foults  of  sub- 
stance are  numerous.  As  to  famts  of  syntax  and  of 
style,  hardly  one  sentence  in  a  hundred  is  free  from 
them. 

*'  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  be  exhibited  in  thia 
ridiculous  ana  degrading  manner,for  the  profita  of  an 
unprincipled  man.  1  therefore  unwillingly,  and  in 
mere  self-defence,  eive  this  volume  US  the  public:" 

The  author  of  these  Speeches  has  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon^the  course  of  eventa 
in  our  own  time.  He  has  in  some  degree  made  hia- 
tory  as  well  as  written  it,  and  such  an  outline  of  hie 
past  career  as  this  work  contains,  has  in  it  an 
importance  which  will  not  be  overlooked.  In  moM 
ways  than  one  it  is  important  It  is  not  only  a. 
faithful  transcript,  so  far  as  it  goes^  of  the  political 
career  of  a  most  eminent  man,  and  a  volume  full  of 
true  and  liberal  thoughts,  expressed  with  a  noble 
eloquence,  but  it  is  also  a  fragment  of  the  history 
of  a  party. 

The  literary  pem^ona  just  granted  by  liord  Aber- 
deen, in  the  name^f  her  Majesty,  to  Mr.  Alarie  A. 
Watu,  and  to  Ajiil*  Hogg,  the  widow  of  the  Ettriek 
Shepherd,  have  afforded  subjects  for  conversation 
in  literary  circles  during  the  past  week.  To  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  given  a  pension  ol.ene.luindfed 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  Mrs.  Hogg  a  pension  of  fif^ 
pounds  a  year. '  The  services  to  art-literature  ren- 
dered  by  Mr.  Watts  have  not  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  The  "Literary  Souvenir'' 
(of  the  suatained  annuals  by  very  far  the  best)  was, 
while  under  Mr.  Watts's  editorship,  a  real  service  to 
the  cause  of  iUuetrated  books.  The  pictures  wen . 
generally  selected  with  great  good  taste ;  and  the 
literature  appended  to  them,  whether  poetry  or 
probe,  was  always  to  the  point,  and  good  of  its  kind 
— the  kind  also  being  good  of  itsf^lf.  But  Mr. 
Watts's  services  to  literature  were  not  restricted  to 
editorial  duties:  he  was,  and  will  perhaps  be  again, 
a  graceful  poet.  Some  of  bis  verses  (why  has  he 
been  so  long  silent?)  overflow  with  domestic  pathos 
and  beauty  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  will  be  pleas- 
ant to  him,  no  doubt,  to  learn  that  we  have  not  beard 
a  syllable  said  against  the  propriety  of  the  grant. 
Authors,  it  is  alleged,  are  seldom  kind  critics  about 
one  another.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  \  hot 
not  less  true  is  it  that  they  are  always  ready  to  re- 
joice in  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  one  another. 

A  pension  of  100/.  a  vear  has  been  bestowed  by~~^ 
Government  on  the  family  of  the  late  James  Simp 
son,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  the  matter  of  nationi 
education,  and  other  subjects  of  public  interests 
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^Z8i  two  publications  throw  bo  mnch 
[ht  on  the  potiiical  history  of  England 
iiinff  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
M  utbongh  they  are  both  anfinished,  we 
ink  it  right  to  give  oar  readers  an  account 
their  contents,  without  waiting  for  their 
wnpletion. 

Tne  late  Lord  Holland,  having  abandoned 
I  original  design  of  writing  the  life  of  his 
lele,  Mr.  Fox,  made  a  full  compilation  of 
ithentic  materials  for  his  bif^raphy,  partly 
ouating  oF  letters  and  other  documents, 
tttly  ofrecords  of  the  recollections  of  hid  Bur- 
ring friends.  Lord  Holland,  unhappily,  left 
ii  oompitatloa  unGnUhed  at  his  death  :  but 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
nfidential  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  in 
■trj  way  qualified  to  curaplete  the  work 
hieh  had  been  thus  began.  Mr.  Allen 
ipears  to  have  brought  the  materials  into  a 
ale  fitted  for  publication — but  the  MS.  was 

*  1.  JlemorialM  and  OomlponJoket  of  Oharln 
PM(  fbx.  Editad  by  Loui  John  Kdwill.  3 
il&  Svo.    LoDdon:  ISflS. 

%  Mamoin  of  the  Court  and  Oabituti  of  Otont 
«  TMn£,  frtm  original  Family  DoetmuitU    By 

•  DiTKa  or  Bwxn'eBiK  ami  Cbamiios,  K.Q.  i 
dkSro.  ScMiid  •dilion,  reviied,  London :  18SI. 
TOL,XXXL    Kf.  m. 


not  sent  to  the  press,  and  it  passed  ioto  the 
possession  of  Lord  John  Russell  by  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Lady  Holland.  Lord 
John  has  now  given  it  to  the  world  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Lord  Holland 
and  Mr,  Allen,  but  with  the  addition  of  aome 
ably  written  and  judicioos  comments  of  his 
own.  As  the  work  consists  of  a  substratum 
of  original  materials,  illustrated  by  the  in- 
dependent uiaotations  of  three  commenta- 
tors, which  are  distinguished  by  certain 
typographical  mark^,  it  presents  (as  Lord 
John  observes)  "  a  disjointed  and  irregular 
appearance."  It  has  the  form  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Fox  manascripts,  with  variorum 
notes.  Neverthelesa,  it  contains  so  much 
aatlientic  information,  accompanied  with 
criticism  BO  intelliffent  and  so  candid,  that 
no  Englishman  who  desires  to  understand 
the  history  of  bis  country  between  the  years 
1768  and  1792,  can  fail  to  read  it  with  ad- 
vantage and  pleasore.  Lord  John,  indeed, 
says  of  the  work  which  he  edits,  "  that  its 
greatest  value  will  ba  found  in  letters  of  Mr. 
Fox  to  Lord  Holland,  written  between  1790 
and  1806.  Theie  Ittttrt  are  more  literary 
llian  potitieal,  and  show  bow  keen  was  Mr. 
Fox's  enjoyment  of  poetry,  eapeciallY  Qrae.k. 
U 
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(\nd  Italian."  Of  the  Bcries  of  letters  thas 
desciibed,  only  a  few  appear  in  these 
volumes;  but  we  think  that  Lord  John 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  value  of  the 
documents  and  papers  which  he  has  already 
published ;  for  many  of  them  are  highly 
important,  and  the  period  to  which  they 
relate  comprises  the  most  active  and  promi- 
nent portion  of  Fox's  political  life.*** 

The  materials  for  the  publication  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is 
attached,  are  family  papers  which  have  be(ui 
preserved  at  Stowe.  There  are  some  in- 
teresting letters  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville  when  employed  in  diplomatic 
service  on  the  Continent;  but  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  consists 
of  the  letters  of  Mr.  William  Grenville 
(afterwards  Lord  Grenville)  to  his  elder 
brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  These 
letters  were  evidently  written  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  without  premeditation,  and  (^ith 
no  idea  that  they  would  ever  be  given  to  the 
public.  For  this  reason  they  cannot  fairly 
be  compared  with  official  or  serai-official 
letters,  which  are  composed  in  a  guarded 
and  reserved  style.  But,  on  account  of  their 
familiar  and  unstudied  character,  they  afford 
the  stronger  evidence  of  the  sagacity,  judg- 
ment, and  undeviating  good  temper  of  their 
distinguished  author.  The  task  of  editing 
the  valuable  materials  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  his  family  archives,  has  been 
committed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
some  person  whose  ignorance  of  the  events 
and  persons  of  the  period,  and  whose  conse- 
quent incapacity  for  the  work,  almost  exceed 
belief.  Most  of  the  errors  of  this  scandal 
ou^ly  incompetent  editor  have  been  already 
{►ointed  out  by  a  contemporary ;[  but  are 
nevertheless,  with  a  few  exceptions,  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  new  edition.J     Before  the 


*  There  exist  two  biographical  accounts  of  Mr. 
Fox.  One  is  eutitled  "Memoh's  of  the  Public  Life 
of  the  late  Right  Honorable  C.  J.  Fox,"  by  R.  Fell, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  1808.  The  other  is  "Memoirs  of  the 
latter  Years  of  the  Right  Honorable  C.  J.  Fox."  By 
J.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.,  lato  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Fox. 
1  vol.  Svo.  1811.  Neither  work  is  at  all  satisfactory. 

f  Thus  the  strange  blunder  that  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  "wad  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his 
nephew,  the  Eafl  Fitzwilliam,"  stands  uncorrected 
in  vol.  i.,  p.  48,  of  tbe  new  and  revised  edition. 
Seeing  that  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  the  son 
and  immediate  successor  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  title  of 
Rockingham,  it  might  have  occurred  to  the  editor 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 

\   Even    after   the    rich    harvest    of   blunders 

gAthered  in   by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  a  few 

Btjll  rernnia  to  bo  gleaned.     Thus,  in  vol.  i,  p.  185, 


continuation  of  the  work  is  published,  n 
trust  that  an  editor  may  be  found  who  hi 
heard  of  the  duel  between  Pitt  and  Tieme^ 
and  who  knows  that  Cuxhaven  is  not  i 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Fox  was  first  returned  to  the  Parln 
ment  which  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  lf6j 
being  then  only  nineteen  years  and  foi 
months   old.     He  snt  for  the   borough  i 


Lord  GrenvOle,  in  giving  a  rumored  list  of  tli 
Coalition  Cabinet,  says,  *^Lord  Keppel  to  retnn 
Query,  whether  he  is  by  this  meaoB  to  be  in  tli 
cabinet  with  Twitcherf  I  think  he  should  appoia 
St,  Hugh  a  Junior  Lord.''  By  Tviitcher  is  mean 
Lord  Sandwich,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ineiinla 
the  court-martial  against  Lord  KeppeL  8t.  Ming 
is  evidently  a  misprint  for  Sir  Httgh;  that  i^  )& 
Hugh  Palliser,  whose  bitter  feud  with  Lord  Kepp< 
is  well  known.  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  the  qnoti 
tion,  **amiciti8B  sempitemie,  inimicitisB  plaoabik^ 
is  need  sarcastically  in  reference  to  Fox,  who  hi 
cited  the  sentence  in  the  House  of  Commons  m 
justification  of  the  Coalition,  (Feb.  17,  1788.) 

In  voL  I,  p.  372,  the  following  passage  ocemv  i 
one  of  Lord  Grenville*s  letters:  '*We  area  littl 
uneasy  on  account  of  Tippoo,  who  had  made  peac 
with  tbe  Mahrattas,  and  was  collecting  his  forei 
with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Nizam,  or  the  Raja 
of  Oravaneore,  whom  we  must  protect^  or  th 
Camatre  itself.*'  For  Gravancore  read  TVovofieort 
and  for  Camatre  read  Camatic. 

Again  in  p.  416:  "You  have  never  sent  me  an; 
answer  about  the  Cranboume  chair  proposal,  b 
which  means  that  business  is  delayed ;  woere  fo 
chair  read  cha9e. 

In  vol.  ii.,  p.  52,  Wm.  Gerard  Hamilton  ii^  b; 
the  interposition  of  a  comma,  divided  into  tw* 
persons,  Gerard  and  Hamilton. 

In  vol.  ii.,  p.  3U3,  Lord  Grenville  writes  on  Ma; 
25,  1798,  "O'Connor's  acquittal  is  imputed  t 
Miller^ 8  charge,  and  that  to  his  being  completely 
exhausted,  so  ns  to  omit  some  of  the  moat  materis 
points  in  the  evidence.*'  Who  ever  heard  of  Judg 
Miller  at  the  end  of  the  lo^t  century  f  The  refei 
ence  is  to  the  celebrated  case  of  O'Quigley,  Artho 
O'Connor,  and  three  others,  who  were  tried  fo 
treason  at  Maidstone,  on  May  21  and  22,  1798 
The  judge  who  summed  up  was  Mr.  Justice  BulUr 
O'Quigley  was  convicted,  nnd  afterwards  hanged 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  the  three  others  were  ac 
quitted. 

In  the  following  sentence  from  a  letter  writiei 
by  Lord  Grenville,  in  November,  1788,  a  negatir 
appears  to  be  wanting :  "  The  party  in  general  ar 
BO  hungry  and  impatient,  that  I  think  they  wi. 
[not?]  act  upon  the  better  judgment  of  ther. 
leaders,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  any  thic 
which  allows  a  moment's  delay."    (VoL  ii.,  p.  244 

While  the  editor  details  at  length  those  we" 
known  events  which  may  be  found  in  the  '*Annia 
Register,"  or  any  ordinary  history  of  the  time^ 
omits  to  explain  those  less  obvious  allusiona  " 
which  a  reader  is  most  likely  to  desire  explanatiiac 
Thus  in  vol.  i.,  p.  2/>8,  Lord  Grenville  writes, 
May  7,  1783:  "1  am  in  some  doubt  what  to  • 
about  coming  over  to  you,  as^  on  accomit  of  ^ 
princess  deaths  there  is  no  levee  to-day,  nor,  I  f<M 
on  Friday."    The  prince  here  alluded  to  is  PriiK 
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Midhurst;  his  seat  having,  as  it  appears, 
been  purchased  by  his  father,  Lord  Holland. 
He  came  into  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Government,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  then  the  head ;  and  was — fol- 
*  lowing  his  father's  politics — an  eager  oppo- 
nent of  Wilkes.  He  began,  even  at  the  ago 
of  twenty,  to  show  his  remarkable  powers 
of  parhamentary  debate;  and  some  of  his 
earliest  speeches,  as  we  learn  from  the  un- 
willing testimony  of  Horace  VValpole,  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  upon  the  House.* 
in  Februiry,  1770 — being  in  his  twenty- first 
jear — bo  accepted  the  office  of  a  Junior 
Xiord  of  the  Admiralty,  shortly  after  the 
appointment  of  Lord  North  hs  First  Minister, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton.f  In  the  session  of  1772,  Mr.  Fox 
made  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage 
Act;  on  which  occasion  Horace  Whlpole — 
«  witness  whose  language  must  not  always 
l>e  construed  strictly — gives  the  following 
account : 

When  he  had  moved  this  repeal,  he  had  not 
read  the  Marriage  Act,  nor  did  he  till  poiiiedays 
afler.  A  few  evenings  before,  he  had  been  at 
Brompton  on  two  errands ;  one,  to  consult  Justice 
Fielding  on  the  penal  laws,  the  other  to  borrow 
10,000/.,  which  he  brought  to  town  at  the  hazard 
of  being  robbed.  As  the  gaming  and  extravagance 


Ootaviua,  eon  of  George  IIL,  who  died  on  May  8, 
•t  Kew  Palace,  of  inoculatioo  for  the  small-pox, 
aged  four  yeara. 

in  vol.  li.,  p.  63 :  *'  I  was  a  little  mortified  at 
ftndlDg  oar  friend  Sir  P.  P.  among  them."  Sir  P. 
P.  is  bir  Peter  Parker,  as  appears  by  a  list ,  in  a 
■absequent  page,  p.  83. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  139  :  **  Pitt  authorizes  me  to  say  that 
be  ooold  fiod  the  moans  of  opening  a  teD-shilUog 
government  for  him  in  England  immediately.-'  A 
ten-shilliog  government  is  a  small  military  com- 
mand with  a  pay  of  ten  shillings  per  diem. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  377:  In  a  letter  of  May  8,  1797,  Lord 
Grenvilie  says  to  Lord  Buckingham,  ''tiave  you 
■een  my  Prince  /  lie  is  seusible  and  well-informed, 
though  not  exactly  the  picture  of  a  young  lover.'' 
The  Prince  alluded  to  was  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  who  was  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  on 
May  13,  1797,  and  whose  figure,  of  extraordinary 
ot>esity,  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  young  lover. 

*  Both  Fox  and  Pitt  showed  their  uncommon 
powers  of  parliamentary  speaking  from  their  earliest 
attempts.  Sir  R.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
for  courage,  readine^s^  and  dexterity  in. debate,  was 
afterwards  second  to  none,  failed  in  his  first  speech. 
Bee  "Lord  Mahon's  History,"  vol.  i.,  p.  265.  Ed. 
12mo. 

f  The  popular  belief  that  Lord  Bute  continued 
to  exercise  a  secret  influence  over  the  King,  after 
bif  retirement  from  office,  is,  we  may  remark,  oon- 
eloaiTely  refuted  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  voL 
L  pp^  66—68,  of  the  "Memorials  of  Fox." 


of  young  men  of  qoality  had  arrived  now  at  a 
pitch  never  heard  of,  it  ia  worth  while  to  {;ive  pome 
account  of  if.  They  had  a  club  at  Ahnack's,  in 
the  Pall  Mall,  where  rhey  played  only  for  rouleana 
of  60/.  each,  and  genernlly  there  was  10,000/.  in 
specie  on  the  tab^e.  Lord  Holland  had  paid  above 
20,000/.  for  his  two  sons.  Nor  were  the  manners 
of  the  gamesters,  or  even  their  dresses  for  play, 
undeservingr  notice.  They  beg^n  by  pulling  off 
their  embroidered  clothes,  and  put  on  frieze  great- 
coats, or  turned  their  coats  inside  outwards  for 
luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  (such  as 
worn  by  footmen  when  ihey  clean  the  knives)  to 
save  their  laced  niffles ;  and  to  jjnard  their  eyes 
from  the  light,  and  to  prevent  tumbMnpf  their  hair, 
wore  hijrh-crowned  straw  hats  with  broad  brims, 
and  adorned  with  fiower.'i  and  ribbons ;  masks  to 
'  conceal  their  emotions  when  they  played  at  quinze. 
Each  gamester  had  a  small  neat  stand  by  him  to 
hold  their  tea,  or  a  wooden  bowl  with  an  edge  of 
ormolu  to  hold  their  rouleaus.  They  borrowed 
(Treat  sums  of  Jews  at  exorbitant  premiums. 
Charles  Fox  called  his  outward  room,  where  those 
Jews  waited  till  he  T05»e,  his  Jeni-alem  Chamber. 
{Mem.  o/Ftx^vo].  i.,  p.  70.) 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1T72,  Fox,  being 
then  in  his  twenty- third  year,  resigned  his  seat 
at  the  Admiralty  Board.  His  resignation 
was  due,  partly  to  some  personal  discontent 
with  Lord  North,  but  chiefly  to  his  intention 
of  opposing  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  a  mea- 
sure then  in  preparation,  much  desired  by 
the  King,  but  reluctantly  adopted  by  his  Min- 
isters. While  the  bill  was  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  King  wrote  to  Lord  North  in  the 
following  terras;  **I  expect  every  nerve  to 
be  strained  to  carry  the  bill.  It  is  not  a 
question  relating  to  administrations,  but  per- 
sonally  to  myself;  therefore  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  hearty  support  from  every  one  in 
my  service,  and  I  sliall  remember  defaulters,'* 
It  is  evident  from  the  King's  language  that 
no  person  who  voted  against  this  bill  could 
continue  to  hold  office  under  the  Crown.  Fox 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  it  during  its 
pasiHge  through  the  Housse  of  Commons. 
**  In  the  course  of  the  debates,'*  says  Horace 
Walpole,  '•  I  have  given  very  inadequate  ideas 
of  the  speeches  of  Burke,  Charles  Fox,  and 
Wcdderburne,  three  excellent  orators  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Burke's  wit,  allusions,  and  en- 
thusiasm were  striking  but  not  imposing ; 
Wedderburne  was  a  sharp,  clever  arguer, 
though  unequal ;  Charles  Fox,  much  younger 
than  either,  was  universally  allowed  to  have 
seized  the  just  point  of  argument  throughout 
with  most  amazing  rapidity  and  clearness,  and 
to  have  excelled  even  Charles  Townshend  as 
a  Parliament  man,  though  inferior  in  wit  and 
variety  of  talents." 

Fox   afterwards    introda<^^4  Vi\%\i^  \^Bt 
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amending  the  Marriage  Act :  it  was  opposed 
by  Lord  North  and  bv  Burke,  and  was  ul- 
limHtely  thrown  out.  WHlpoIe's  account  of 
Burke's  speech  against  this  bill  is  remarkable 
with  refeience  to  his  subsequent  career: 

^<  Burke  made  a  fine  and  long  oration 
against  the  motion.  Burke  was  certainly  in 
hi^  principles  no  moderate  man ;  and  when 
hifif  party  did  not  interfere,  generally  leaned 
to  the  more  arbitrary  side,  as  had  appeared 
in  the  late  debates  on  the  Church,  in  which 
he  had  declared  for  the  clergy.  .  .  He  spoke 
with  a  choice  and  variety  of  language,  a  pro- 
fusion of  metaphors,  and  yet  with  a  correc- 
tion of  diction  that  were  surprising.  His 
fault  was  copiousness  above  measure ;  and 
he  dealt  abundantly,  too  much,  in  establishing 
general  positions.  Two-thirds  of  this  oration 
resembled  the  beginning  of  a  book  on  speculative 
doctrines^  and  yet  argument  was  not  the  forte 

of  it:' 

The  first  breach  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
North  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  in  De- 
oember  of  the  same  year,  1772,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  by  which  the  former  returned 
to  office  and  became  a  junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  His  habits  of  deep  play,  however, 
unhappily  continued  unbroken,  and  in  order 
to  piy  his  gaming  debts,  he  actually  incurred 
liabilities  to  the  enormous  amountof  140,000/., 
which  sum  was  discharged  by  his  father  from 
bis  own  estate.*  A  strange  story  is  likewise 
told  by  Horace  Walpole  (the  truth  of  which 
n  recognized  by  Lord  Holland)  of  his  having 
been  at  this  time  duped  by  an  impostor  call- 
tog  herself  the  Hon,  Mrs,  Grieve,  who  under- 
took to  procure  for  him  ps  wife,  a  Miss  Phipps, 
reeently  arrived  from  the  West  Indies  with  a 
fortune  of  80,000/. 

In  the  session  of  1774,  Mr.  Fox,  impatient 
of  the  restraints  to  which  a  member  holding 

*  ThA  following  curiout)  aooouuC  of  the  ocour- 
reooM  of  this  time,  given  to  Lord  Holland  in  1823, 
by  Lord  Egremoat^  is  worthy  of  attention  by  all 
srsous  who  are  la  the  habit  of  high  play.  "Lord 
;remont  was  ooovinced,"  he  said,  '*  by  reflection, 
led  by  his  subsequent  experience  of  the  world, 
4hat  there  was  at  that  time  some  unfair  confederacy 
acDoog  some  of  tiie  players^  and  that  the  great  loser^^ 
^Mpeeiall  V  Mr.  Fox,  w«re  actually  duped  and  cheated; 
h^  should,  he  said,  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and 
Atoned  by  the  losers  themselves,  for  hinting  such  a 
thing  at  the  time ;  and  «ven  now,  those  of  them, 
liiiBself  excepted,  wbo  survived,  would  exclaim  at 
audi  a  supposition.;  but  he  was  nevertheless- satisfied 
that  the  immoderate,  oonstant,  and  unparalleled  ad- 
wantages  ov^r  Gharlss  Jox  and  other  young  men 
ware  not  to  be  account^  for  merely  by  the  difference 
^passing  or  holding  the  box,  or  the  hazard  of  the 
4ioe.  He  had  indeed  no  fuspidona  (any  more  than 
the  rest  had^  at  the  tim^  bufc  he  had  thought  it 
jBKueb  jovmr mnce,  Bad  lie  now  had." 


a  subordinate  office  is  subject,  differed  fnwi 
Lord  North,  and  took  an  independent  line 
with  respect  to  the  committal  of  Woodfall 
the  printer  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  The 
King,  who  appears  to  have  conceived  a  per- 
sonal dislike  lor  Fox  on  account  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
on  February  15th  wrote  thus  to  Lord  North : 

*'  1  am  greatly  incensed  at  the  presump- 
tion of  Charles  Fox  in  forcing  you  to  vote 
with  him  last  night,  but  approve  much  of  the 
making  your  friends  vote  in  the  majority. 
Indeed,  that  young  man  has  so  strongly  cast 
off  every  principle  of  common  honor  and  hon- 
esty, that  he  must  become  as  contemptible 
as  he  is  odious.  I  hope  you  will  let  him 
know  that  you  are  not  insensible  of  his  con- 
duct towards  you."* 

In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  same  pro- 
ceeding, Fox  repeated  his  insubordination  to 
Lord  North,  who,  in  consequence,  sent  him 
a  laconic  letter,  informing  him  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Fox  now 
put  an  end  to  his  connection  witn  Lord  North, 
went  into  Opposition,  and  began  to  act  with 
the  Rockingham  party,  though  he  did  not 
formally  join  it  till  1778  or  1779.  By  this 
means  he  became  the  friend  of  Burke;  a 
friendship  which  exercised  much  influenee 
upon  him.  His  independent  political  career, 
after  he  had  broken  through  his  original  parky 
ties,  may  be  considered  as  commencing  from 
1774,  when  he  was  in  his  25th  year.  This 
year,  as  Lord  Jolm  Russell  remarks,  in  an 
excellent  review  of  our  history  from  1763  to 
1774,  (vol.i.,  p.  102—133,)  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  American  war.  It  was  then 
that  Lord  North,  though  he  had  originally 
been  adverse  to  the  imposition  of  the  teaduty, 
decided  to  maintain  it,  by  closing  the  port  of 

*  George  III.  commented  very  freelj  on  the  pub- 
lic men  whom  he  disliked,  in  his  letters  to  Lord 
North.  Thus,  in  a  letter  of  August,  1775,  he  speaks 
of  Lord  Chatham's  recent  political  conduct  as 
**  abandoned  ;*'  he  describes  Lord  Chatham  as  totally 
devoid  of  the  honorable  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
and  calls  him  *'a  trumpet  of  sedition."  \Mem,  of 
Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  129.)  In  letters  of  the  16th  of 
Mar^  1778,  he  speau  of  "  Lord  Chatham  and  his 
crew;"  and  calls  him  "  that  perfidious  man."  It 
seems  to  be  ascertained  that  George  UL  had  an  at- 
tack of  insanity  (concealed  from  the  public)  so  early 
as  the  year  1766.  See  ''Adolphus' Histonr  of  t^e 
Reign  of  George  III.,"  vol  i.,  p.  175,  ed.  1840; 
'*  Lord  Mahon's  History,"  vol.  v.,  p.  26.  Neverthe- 
less the  letters  from  Lord  Gkenville  during  the 
King's  iUness  in  1788-9,  (in  the  Bookiiigham 
pi^pers,)  ooQvince  us  that  tha  Miaisten  had,  at  that 
time,  no  auapicion  of  his  having  bean  prevkady 
insane.    Bee  partiaolarij  alattor  hi  loL  iL^  pw  Ik 
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BottoQ,  and  altering  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts. "In  taking  this  course/'  says 
Lord  John,  **  Lord  North  was  warmly  sup- 
ported in  the  closet,  and  received  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  reflect  that  Lord  North  was  the  same 
Minister  who  in  1768  had,  by  his  voice  in  the 
Cabinet,  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  taxation  by  Par- 
liament for  imperial  purposes.*  Had  he  sup- 
ported that  repeal  in  1768,  he  would  have 
C vented  the 'American  war;  in  1774  he  at 
(t  would  have  given  a  chance  to  peace  ;  in 
1778,  after  our  armies  had  been  defeated,  the 
concession  was  useless  and  insufficient." 

Fox,  from  the  time  that  he  separated  him- 
self from  Lord  North,  carried  on  an  unremit- 
ting opposition  to  the  American  war.     His 
speeches,  always  marked  by  decided  ability, 
nmd  hitherto  been  desultory  and  occaHional ; 
but  he  now  (as  Gibbon  said)  discovered  pow- 
ers   for  regular  debate   which   neither   his 
friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies  dreaded.     Mr. 
Orattan,  (as  we  learn  from  Lord  John,)  who 
bad  heard  Mr.  Fox  at  various  epochs,  de- 
clared his  preference  for  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered daring  the  American  war,  to  all  the  other 
efiforts  of  bis  eloquence.     His  denunciations 
of  Ministers  and  their  policy  were  conveyed 
ia  the  strongest  language.    Thus  in  1777  he 
described  Lord  G.  Germaine  as  '*  that  inaus- 
picious and  ill-omened  character,  whose  arro- 
gance and  presumption,  whose  ignorance  and 
inability,"  had  brought  evil  upon  the  coun- 
try.f  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  on  the  bud- 
get in  1778,  "Charles  Fox  poured  out  the 
bitterest  and  one  of  the  finest  of  all  his  phi- 

*  The  diviaioD  in  the  cabinet  of  6  to  4,  by  which 
ii  WM  decided  to  maintain  the  tea  duty,  was  not  in 
I7es,  bnt  on  Itt  of  Maj,  1769.  See  Lord  **  Bfahon's 
History,"  voL  v^  p.  242,  and  Appendix,  p.  zxxvii. 
Tbe  votes  were  m  follows : 


Forrep€aL 
Duke  of  Grslton. 
Lord  ChancellorCamden. 
Lord  Oranby. 
Gen.  Conway. 


Aga\n»t  it. 
Lord  Preeident 
Lord  North. 
Lord  Rochford. 
Lord  Hillaborough. 
Lord  Weymonth. 

On  sooh  slight  dronmstapces  do  great  events  some- 
times  torn. 

4  On  this  ocosiion  "Lord  North  handsomelj 
dsnnded  Lord  George,  and  said  he  was  elad  Fox 
had  abandoned  him,  an  old  hulk,  to  attack  a  man 
of  war ;  but  afterwards  he  ])erhaps  hurt  Lord 
George  as  muoh  as  Fox  had  done;  for  the  latter 
seining  up  to  the  Treasury  benches,  Lord  North 
ssid,  in  Lord  George's  hearing,  'Charley  I  am  gUui 
JOD  did  not  fall  on  me  to-daj,  for  you  was  in  full 
faitber."'  {Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  L  p.  169.)  This 
sneodote  proves  the  private  familiaritj  which  still 
iubaisted  oetween  Lord  North  and  Fox,  notwith- 
fltsading  their  political  diflerenoea 


lippics  against  Lord  North,  taxing  him  with 
breach  of  honor  in  having  declared  that  he 
would  resign  if  his  first  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion had  not  the  desired  effect ;  that  he  had 
broken  his  word  ;  that  he  had  this  year 
brought  measures  of  the  same  kind,  at  which 
he  confessed  he  felt  humbled,  though  not 
ashamed ;  if  such  measures  did  not  make  him 
blush,  what  would  ?  And  in  this  style  he 
spoke  for  above  half  an  hour." 

The  following  curious  account  of  a  scene 
in  an  American  debate  in  1777  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Crawford  (better  known  by  his 
prenomen  of  Fi»h)  to  Lord  Ossory : 

Charles  [FoxJ  Fpoke  with  forest  violence,  but 
the  Honsc  thin  time  went  along  with  him.  We 
were  not  nhocked  at  his  talking;  of  bringin{|f  Lord 
George  rGermaino]  to  a  second  trial,  nor  were  we 
phocked  at  being  asked  if  we  could  patiently  con- 
tinue to  submit  to  se«)  this  nation  disi^ced  by 
him  in  every  capacity.*  There  were  hiph  wordn 
between  Wedderburne  and  Bnrke,  which  no  of- 
fended the  latter  that  lie  wont  out  of  the  House, 
and,  I  believe,  intended  to  challenge  VVeHderburne, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from  Wedderburne, 
and  an  explanation  likewiso,  which  he  sent  him 
through  Charles.  In  the  midut  of  Wedderburne*8 
speakmg,  Burke  burpt  into  one  of  his  loud  hys- 
terical laughs.  Unfortunately  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  House.  Wedder- 
burne, in  a  verv  anf^ry  tone,  said,  that  if  that  iten- 
tleman  did  not  know  mannerp,he,aR  an  individual, 
would  teach  them  to  him ;  that  he  had  not  the 
good-will  of  that  gentleman,  and  did  not  wish  for 
it,  but  he  was  ambitious  of  having  even  his  re- 
spect, and  would  force  it  from  l)im,&.e.    This  the 

other  construed  into  a  menace I  have  given 

this  imperfect  description  of  a  quarrel  which  in 
very  well  settled  on  both  Hides.  Burke  was  origi- 
nally in  the  wrong,  because  nothing  could  be 
more  uncivil  than  his  lau^h  appeared  to  he,  from 
the  accident  of  the  dead  silence  of  the  Houne  at 
that  moment.  {Memorials  tf  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p. 
162.) 

The  efforts  of  the  Opposition  in  denounc- 
ing the  policy  of  Lord  North's  government 
were  not  unavailing,  for  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Opsory  of  November  29,  1777,  Fox  says: 
"  I  am  clear  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  is  with  us.  I  cannot  help  fluttering 
myself  that  opinions  will,  in  the  long  run, 
have  their  influence  on  votes."  A  few 
months  later,  (February,  1778,)  he  uses  the 
following  remarkable  expressions  respecting 

♦  The  allusion  is  to  Lord  G.  Germaine's  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Minden,  in  1769,  for  which  he  waa 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  all  his  railitsry  employ- 
ments, and  was  declared  by  a  court-martial  to  hav- 
been  guilty  of  disobeying  order^  and  to  be  unfit 
to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
ever. 
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himself  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend 
Fitspatrick,  who  was  then  in  America : 

I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  of  politics, 
considering  I  have  nothing  hot  reports  and  con- 
jectures to  give  you.  With  respect  to  my  own 
share,  I  can  only  say  that  people  flatter  me  that  I 
continue  to  gain,  rather  tnan  lose,  my  credit  us 
an  orator;  and  I  am  so  convinced  that  this  ia  all 
that  I  ever  shall  gain,  (unless  I  choose  to  become 
the  meanest  of  men.)  that  I  never  think  of  any 
any  other  object  of  ambition.  I  am  certainly 
ambitious  by  nature,  but  1  really  have,  or  think  I 
have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.  I  have  still 
as  much  vanity  as  ever,  which  Ih  a  happier  pas- 
sion by  far ;  because  great  reputation  I  think  I 
may  acquire  and  keep ;  great  situation  I  never 
can  acquire,  nor,  if  acquired,  keep,  without  mak- 
ing sacrifices  that  I  never  will  make,  if  I  am 
wrong,  dnd  more  sanguine  people  right,  tant 
mieux^  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  they  can  be  ; 
but  if  I  am  right,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
pier for  having  made  up  my  mind  to  my  situa- 
tion. 

The  influence,  however,  which  Fox  had 
gained  in  the  House  by 'his  speeches  against 
the  Ministry,  und  the  wanin^^  popularity  of 
the  war  since  the  reverses  of  our  arms,  es- 
pecially after  the  surrender  of  Saratoga  in 
October,  1777,  led  to  a  negotiation  with  Fox 
in  March,  1778,  to  induce  him  to  join  Lord 
North's  Ministry.  This  negotiation  (to  which 
*  the  King's  consent  had  doubtless  been  ob- 
tained) was  conducted  by  Mr.  Eden,  (after- 
wards Lord  Auckland,)  whose  account  of  his 
interview  of  thiee  hours  with  Fox  is  now 
published.  Fox  is  reported  to  have  said, 
**that  except  with  Lord  G.  Germaine,  he 
could  act  with  the  existing  Ministers;  but 
he  disavowed  every  possibility  of  accepting 
singly  and  alone,  and  even  doubted  whether 
he  could  accept  in  any  case.''  '*  I  am  con- 
vinced," adds  Mr.  Eden,  "  that  ho  will  make 
no  bad  use  of  the  conversation,  but  in  other 
respects  will  be  as  hostile  as  ever."  A 
similar  overture  wius  made  at  the  same  time, 
through  Mr.  Eden,  to  Lord  Shelburne,  whose 
chief  political  connection  was  with  Lord 
Chatham ;  and  through  him  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which 
Lord  Chatham  would  jolii  the  Government. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  King  did  not 
meditate  any  fundamental  change  of  policy, 
or  any  real  concession  to  thu  views  of  the 
Oppohiiion.  lie  was  ready  to  engraft  men 
of  ability  into  the  Ministry,  but  merely  with 
a  view  of  strengthening  it,  not  of  altering  its 
measures.  This  appears  clearly  from  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  Mr.  Eden's  account  of  his 
interview  with  Lord  Shelburne.  In  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  certain  changes  of 


office.  Lord  Shelburne  had  made  the  remark, 
that  ''  surely  there  would  be  some  mode  of 
doing  every  thing  right,  without  doing  any 
thing  harsh." 

"This,"  says  Mr.  Eden,  "gave  me   the 
opening  I  wished,  to  enter  fully,  and  in  the 
plainest  language,  into  the  narrowness,  non- 
sense,  and  harshness  of  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, so  far  as  implied  a  wish  and  expecta- 
tion in  his  Lordship's  friend  at  Hayes  [Lord 
Chatham]  to  avail  himself  of  the  pressure 
of  a  moment  in  order  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
closet,  every  part  of   which  would  imply  a 
desertion  and  disavowal  of  servants  who  for 
many  years  had  fought  the  cause  of  their 
master,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  wl^ole 
nation,  with  the  most  cordial  fidelity  and 
zeal ;  and  this,  too,  upon  principles  of    the 
purest  kind,  the  truth  of  which  remains  un- 
impaired, though   mischances  and   circum- 
stances may  make  it  more  difficult  to  enforce 
them.     I  added,  that  though  uninformed  and 
unauthorized  as  to  any  specific  resolutions 
taken,  I  could  argue  safely  from  the  senti- 
ments of  honor  which  I  knew  to  be  firmly 
rooted,  and   could   at  once  say  that  no  ar* 
rangement  could  or  would  ever  be  listened  to 
one  moment  except  on  the  ground  of  mere  ac- 
cession of  capacity  and  business,  in  a  moment 
which  would  require  great  exertions;    and 
that  even  such  accessions  could  not  be  taken, 
unless  made  in  a  plan  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  all  that  had  passed  heretofore." — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  186.)* 

The  limited  extent  of  the  King's  views  in 
consenting  to  these  negotiations,  and  his  reso- 
lution to  continue  the  anti-American  policy 
so  long  as  he  could  find  Ministers  who  woula 
support  him,  are  fully  displayed  in  his  letters 
to  Lord  North  at  this  period.  In  a  letter  of 
the  I6ih  of  March,  1778,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  **I  will  only  add,  to  put  before  your 
eyes  my  most  inward  thoughts^  that  no  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  nor  personal  danger 
to  myself,  can  ever  make  me  address  myself 
to  Lord  Chatham,  or  any  other  branch  of 
Opposition.     Honestly,  I  would  rather  lose 

*  Concerning  this  negotiation  through  Lord 
Shelburne  with  Lord  Chatham,  see  **  Lord  Mahon's 
Uistory,**  c  57,  vol  vi.,  p.  228 — 226.  Lord  Mahon 
remarks:  "It  is  certain  that  the  object  of  the 
King  was  at  this  juncture  wholly  unattainable; 
that  if  Lord  North  retired  as  not  willing  or  not 
able  to  carry  bis  system  farther,  no  other  (ujmtni*- 
traiiofi  on  the  tame  system  could  be  formed,^  ^  This 
opinion  seems  to  us  perfectly  correct,  but  the  plan 
of  a  coalition  can  hardly  be  called  **  the  King's  ob> 
ject^^  It  was  the  King's  aversion:  and  he  was 
only  willing  to  consent  to  it  on  terms  which  ren- 
^  dered  it  impossible. 
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the  crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the  igno- 
mioy  of  possessing  it  under  their  shackles." 
On  the  following  day  he  writes  thus :  **  My 
dear  Lord,  no  consideration  in  life  shall  make 
me  stoop  to  Opposition.     I  am  still  ready  to 
accept  any  part  of  them  that  will  come  to 
the  assistance  of  my  present  efficient  Minis- 
ters ;  but  whilst  any  ten  men  in  the  kingdom 
wSl  stand  by  me,  I  will  not  give  myself  up 
to  bondage.     My  dear  Lord,  I  will  rather 
risk   my  crown  than  do  what  I  think  per- 
sonally disgraceful.     It  is  impossible  this  na- 
tion should  not  stand  by  mc.     If  they  will 
DOt»  they  shall   have  aaother  king;    for  I 
never  will  put  my  hand  to  what  will  make 
me  miserable  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life." 
On  the  22d,  the  King  says  :  "  I  will  never 
conaent  to  removing  the  members  of  my  pre- 
sent Cabinet  from  my  service ;"  and  on  the 
2Hh  he  puts  this  question  to  Lord  North : 
"Do  you  think  it  possible  to  strengthen  the 
present  Administration   by  an   accession  of 
tome  men  of  talents  from  the  Opposition  ?*' 
3e  then  adds :  **'  If  that  cannot  be  effected, 
rill  yon  consent  to  continue,  and  try  to  exert 
'ourself,  and  cooperate  with  me  in  putting 
Igor   and  activity  to  every  department?" 
kgrain,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1779,  the 
Zmg   addresses  Lord   North  in   the   same 
train:  ''I  perceive,  as  I  expected,  that  Op- 
KMiiion,  when  they  talk  of  conditions,  mean 
o  dictate.     I  thank  God,  whatever  difficul- 
ies  may  surround  me,  I  am   not   made  of 
oaterials  to  stoop  to  that."     And  on  the  4th 
February  :    '^  My  conduct  will  show  that  I 
lever  am  deaf  to  any  apparent  proposals  of 
jeneral  union,  though  no  circumstances  shall 
3Ter  compel  me  to  be  dictated  to  by  Opposi- 
tion." 

If  George  III.  had  understood  his  position 
18  a  constitutional  king,  he  would  at  this  time 
have  consented  to  form  a  new  Ministry  from 
the  leaders  of  Opposition,  and  have  ac- 
quiesced, without  querulous  and  undignified 
protestations,  in  a  policy  which  in  a  few 
years  was  forced  upon  his  acceptance  by  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  Parliamentary  bayonet. 

Lord  Holland  remarks  upon  these  declara- 
tions, that  ^*  the  King  was  willing  to  employ 
any  one  who  would  concur  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies  to  obe- 
dience, but  would  not  accept  the  services  of 
Opposition,  because  the  Opposition  thought 
that  object  unattainable,  and  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  is,  thnt  it  was  the  King 
at  that  period,  and  the  King  only,  who  pre- 
vented a  coahtion  of  parties,  and  peace  with 


America.''  From  this  view  Lord  J.  Russell 
justly,  as  we  think,  dissents :  "I  cannot,"  he 
says,  **  concur  in  this  last  remark.  The 
Kmg's  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  could  have  had  no 
practical  influence  had  not  Lord  North  con- 
sented to  remain  Minister,  to  carry  on  a  war 
of  which  he  disapproved,  and  had  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  supported  a 
system  which  they  believed  in  their  hearts  to 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country.  The 
power  of  a  single  will  was  indeed  conspicuous, 
but  the  Constitution  afforded  ample  means  of 
overruling  that  will,  had  the  Minister  obeyed 
his  own  convictions,  or  had  the  House  of 
Commons  been  true  to  the  people  they  re- 
presented." 

In  the  summer  of  1770,  fresh  overtures 
to  the  leaders  of  Opposition  were  made  for 
the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government,  in 
which  Lord  Weymouth  was  to  be  fiist  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Thuilow  Chancellor; 
Lords  North,  G.  Germaine,  Suffolk,  Sand- 
wich, Dartmouth,  and  some  others,  were  to 
retire,  and  their  places  were  to  be  filled  up 
by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends,  or 
they  were  to  take  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  Lords  Camden  and  Shelburne.  This 
overture  was  rejected  by  Lord  Rockingham's 
party, somewhat  too  hastily  and  peremptorily, 
in  Mr.  Fox's  judgment.  *'  You  think,"  wrote 
Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Rockingham,  shortly  nfter- 
wards,  "  you  can  best  serve  the  country  by 
continuing  a  fruitless  opposition;  I  think  it 
impossible  to  serve  it  at  all  but  by  coming  into 
power;  and  go  even  so  far  as  to  think  it 
irreconcilable  with  the  duty  of  a  public  man 
to  refuse  it,  if  offered  to  him  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  private  honor,  and  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  form  fair  hopes  of  doing 
essential  service."  The  wisdom  of  this  refu- 
sal is  most  ably  vindicated  in  an  admirable 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr. 
Fox,  which  its  length  prevents  us  from  ex- 
tracting, but  which  we  strongly  commend 
to  the  reader's  attentive  perusal.  (VoL  i.,  p. 
213.)  The  Duke  of  Richmond  shows  that 
the  offer  was  too  vague  for  acceptance ;  and 
that  the  Whigs,  who  might  have  joined  the 
Government,  would  have  had  no  security  that 
their  principles  would  be  acted  on.  *'  If,"  he 
says,  "we  are  not  to  make  the  arrangement, 
and  are  yet  to  be  supposed  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  it  becomes  not  only  fair, 
but  necessary,  that  we  should  have  a  specific 
description  of  that  share  of  government  pio- 
posed  for  us,  which  is  to  give  us  the  mertns, 
weight,  and  authority  to  carry  our  measures ; 
or  if  it  is  not  intended  that  we  are  to  direcc 
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the  measures,  it  is  necessary  we  should  have 
a  precise  idea  of  those  to  which  we  are  called 
to  accede.     Without  one  of  these^  it  is  merely 
an  offer  of  places  without  power,  under  a  bar- 
gain  to  screen  those  whom  we  have  been  so  long 
condemning.    Such  an  offer  I  am  sure  you 
will  approve  of  our  rejecting  with  indigna- 
tion." it  is  evident,  from  what  we  now  know  of 
the  King's  feelings,  that  if  Lord  Rockingham 
and  his  friends  had  met  this  overture  with  a 
less  decided  refusal  at  the  threshold,  and  had 
shown  a  willingness  to  ehtertain  the  proposal, 
they   would  speedily  have  found   that  the 
King  was  only  willing  to  admit  them  on  terms 
inconsistent  with  their  principles  and  personal 
honor,  and  that  the  negotiation  would  have 
immediately  come  to  an  end.    Thus  far  we 
assent  to  the  view  so  well  enforced  in  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  letter ;   at  the  same 
time  we  think,  with  Fox,  that  it  was  a  most 
important  matter  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  that  moment  to  break  up  Lord 
North's   Government,   which  object  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  several  of  the 
Whig  leaders  could  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Cabinet  without  compromising  their 
principles;  and  although  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  King  would  have  allowed  an  Ad- 
ministration so  constituted  to  remain  in  power 
for  six  months,  we  deem  it  highly  improba- 
ble that,  in  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  resuscitate  as  bad 
a  Government  as   that  which  continued  in 
office  until  1782. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  soon  after  Lord 
G.  Gordon's  riots,  overtures  for  a  junction 
were  again  made  to  Lord  Rockingham 
through  Mr.  Frederic  Montague.*  In  a 
memorandum  of  instructiona  for  this  nego- 
tiation, found  among  Lord  North's  papers,  it 
is  stated :  **  No  difficulty  about  Dukcs  of 
Portland  and  Manchester,  Mr.  Townshend, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  but  Lord  [North] 
advises  that  Mr.  Fox  should  at  first  be  pro- 
posed for  an  office  that  would  not  lead 
immediately  to  the  closet."  The  leaders  of 
Opposition  enterthined  this  proposal,  and 
offered  to  treat  upon  certain  conditions,  of 
which  the  two  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant : 

''  1.  The  American  war  requires  no  dis- 
cussion, as  they  did  not  see  how  the  troops 
could  be  recalled  from  thence,  and  the  de- 

•  Mr.  Frederic  Montague,  of  Papplewick  Hall, 
in  Nottinghamehire,  sat  for  Northampton,  and 
afterwards  for  Higham  Ferrers.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Rockingham  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  seven  commiesioDers  named  in  Fox^s 
India  BUL 


pendence  of  America  need  not  at  present  be 
taken  mto  consideration." 

"  2.  That  some  public  measures  must  be 
admitted  to  enable  them  to  coalesce  with 
reputation,  such  as  Mr.  Crewe*s  Bill,  the 
Contractor's  Bill,  and  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Mr.  Burke's  Bill.^' 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  King  was  made 
aware  of  these  conditions,  the  negotiatioo 
received  its  quietus  from  the  following  re- 
marks addressed  by  His  Majesty,  in  his  own 
royal  style  of  composition,  to  Lord  North: 

**  The  evasive  an.ower  about  America  will  by 
no  means  answer.  Indeed,  upon  all  constitutional 
points,  the  Opposition  have  run  so  wild,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  come  into 
office  to  give  assurances  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
be  hampered  by  the  tenets  they  have  held  daring 
their  opposition.  The  second  proposition  is 
therefore  quite  inadmissible. 

"  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Fox  have, 
more  avowedly  than  any  others  of  the  Rocking<^ 
ham  party,  dipped  themselves,  for  they  have 
added,  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
and  the  former,  by  a  strange  conceit  of  changing 
the  whole  mode  and  right  of  election,  would 
materially  alter  the  Constitution.  This,  added  to 
his  unremitted  personal  ill-conduct  to  me,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  I  should  express  any  wish  of 
seeing  him  in  my  service.  Persons  must  aic/M 
for  tMr  faults  hrfore  lean  allempt  to  forgive  them. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  not  put  his  foot  into 
m^  apartments  for  seven  years,  out,  not  content 
with  this,  he  sent  me  a  message  by  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, that  though  he  never  came  near  to  me,  be, 
as  a  Lieutenant-General,  asked  my  leave  to  go  to 
France.  As  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  any  lucrative,  not 
ministerial  office,  can  be  pointed  out  for  him,  pro- 
vided he  will  support  the  Ministry,  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposition.  He  never  had 
any  principle,  and  can  therefore  act  asliis  inter- 
est may  guide  him. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Portland  I  should  with  pleasure 
see  in  my  service.  Ireland,  or  any  great  Court 
office,  would,  I  hope,  suit  him.  The  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  a  lucrative  office,  I  should  nol 
object  to.  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Burke  would 
be  real  acquisitions.'*    (Vol.  i.,  p.  262.) 

During  all  this  time  Lord  North  was  se-  - 
crelly  disinclined  to  the  policy  on  which  his  4 
Government  had  been  acting ;  he  was  desi*  ^ 
rous  of  resigning  his  post  of  Prime  Minister,'  * 
and  only  retained  it  in  deference  to  the  King's -A 
wishes.  Ample  evidence  of  this  fact  is  fur — 
nished  in  the  work  before  us.  The  following "3 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  North  to  the^ 
King,  contains  a  most  extraordinary  confession^ 
of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  Thetf 
conversation  took  place  in  October,  1 779  ^ 
and  Lord  North  remained  in  office  more  thai^ 
two  years  longer. 
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Lord  Gower  [Pmldent  of  the  Cuancil]  ome 
to  Lord  North  to  inroirn  him  tbat  he  hsd  lonj;  felt 
the  utmoM  nDGUinesB  at  Che  MlaatJon  of  hiB 
Majestjp'H  sfikin ;  that  notblne  can  be  bo  weak  ai 
tb«  GoTemment ;  tbit  nothinff  is  done ;  that 
there  wai  do  diBcipline  in  the  itate,  the  army,  or 
the  navy ;  and  thai  impending  ruin  must  be  the 
coiueqaence  of  the  Dreiieat  ijstem  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  he  tboDght  himself  obliged,  &b  weII 
in  coDScieDce  aa  in  wiBdom,  to  desire  an  immedi- 
ate diamissal  rrom  his  employment ;  tbnt  be  had 
no  connection  with  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Oppoaition,  which  he  Uiought  ai  wiched  as  the 
AdmiDietrmtioD  is  weak  ;  that  nothing  can  afford 
the  le«it  hope  but  a  coalition,  and  he  ii  afraid 
that  even  that  remedy  may  be  ton  late;  that  he 
feels  the  greatest  gratituife  for  the  many  marks 
of  royal  goodnew  which  he  has  received,  bat  that 
be  does  not  think  it  the  daly  of  a  fatthrnl  servant 
to  endeavor  to  preserve  a  system  which  mait  end 
in  the  rain  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  country. 
He  te  delermined  never  again  Ui  take  office,  hut 
npport  Oovemment  in  his  private  capacity. 
Lord  North  thinka  that  Lord  Gower's  resignation 
*t  the  present  moment  must  be  the  ruin  of  Ad- 
aifniatratioa.  In  Lord  North's  arguments  with 
lond  Oower,  Lord  North  owns  .that  he  had  cer- 
tain); one  disadvantage,  which  U,  that  he  holdi  in 
Am  Iteart,  and  hat  held  for  ihrte  thru  ytan,  juMl 
H«  Mime  opinion  wWi  Lord  (huxr.  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
844.) 


g  OD  this  remarkable  declsrs- 
,  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen  "  lament 
Xiord  North'i  weakoess,  but  enter  into  the 
chivalroui  feelingt  of  Lord  North,  which  tn- 
<3iiced  him,  in  opposilion  to  his  better  judg- 
meat,  not  to  abandon  a  master  who  eipressed 
for  bim  such  conSdence.  affection  nnd  regard." 
from  this  opinion  Lord  John  Russell  die- 
■eots,  and  aupporta  his  dissent  by  the  fol- 
lowing jost  and  discriminating  remarks : 

TTie  King  held  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
Ifae  independence  of  America  would  place  this 
vonntry  in  a  state  of  ioferiorily,  and  be  tanla- 
BQOunt  to  its  ruin  as  a  great  and  powerful  stale. 
Lord  Cbathaoi  had  bald  an  opinioa  very  similar 
To  this.  Lord  Shelbntne,  following  his  leader, 
■aid  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  when  America 
became  independent,  the  sun  of  England  would 
weC  The  Ktcereign  teas  only  blamablt  for  Ikt  ob- 
Mbwey  ttilk  tehidt  he  citing  lo  an  npinitm  enter- 
tained by  tome  of  Ike  mo»t  lagadovi  and  emineni 
tliit  lu/i/ecU.  Lord  North's  poNition  was  dif- 
ent'i  he  was  disposed  to  conciliate  America, 
had  sent  CommiBsioi  m  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
qnlte  ready  to  consent  lo  peace.  For  three  years 
be  had  been  of  opinion  that  his  own  ministry  was 
ieeUe,  and  would  effect  no  good  purpose.  Why, 
then,  did  he  remain  T  To  carry  into  effect  the 
personoi  mthet  ifVte loierrign,  lohiiA  htprfferred 
to  Ihe  tee^fare  of  the  ilale.  Tbis  may  lie  Toryism ; 
bat  it  is  not  patriotic,  still  less  is  it  constituiional 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  347.) 


As  the  war  proceeded,  and  its  failures  (le- 
camulated  ;  moreover,  as  the  ability  mtk 
vfaich  it*  management  was  attacked  by  the 
Opposition,  and  the  weakness  with  which  it 
was  defended  by  Ministers,  became  more  con- 
rpicuoas,  a  change  in  pnblic  opinion  was 
eraduHlly  prodnced,  which  began  to  be  felt 
to  the  votes  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons.  The 
first  decided  symptom  of  this  change  was 
the  result  of  the  famous  moiioQ  of  Dotining, 
"that  the  inflaence  of  the  Crown  has  in- 
creased, is  increasmg,  and  onght  to  be  dimin- 
ished," which,  after  a  hot  debate,  was  car- 
ried, on  the  6tb  of  April,  1780,  by  233  to 
216  votes.  In  the  meantime,  the  pretensiona 
of  the  Opposition,  and  their  indisposition  to 
such  a  compromise  as  they  hnd  recently  been 
willing  lo  accept,  naturally  increased. 

In  writing  to  his  friend  Fitspatrick,  in 
September,  1781,  Mr.  Fox  says:  "The 
more  I  think  of  the  whole  of  the  businesa, 
the  more  I  feel  averse  to  coming  in  npon 
any  terms,  unless  on  those  of  parliamentary 
condemnation  of  what  is  past.'  Nothing  of 
this  sort  was  hinted  at  in  the  negotiation, 
through  Mr.  Fred.  Montague,  in  the  summer 
of  the  previous  year.  A  few  days  before 
thd  fall  of  Lord  North's  Ministry,  Fox  used 
language  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
showed  that  he  kept  no  measures  with  the 
Court.  In  the  debate  on  General  Conway's 
motion  for  peace  with' America,  on  Febrnary 
22,  1T82,  Welbore  Ellis,  the  new  American 
Secretary,  made  an  unmeaning  speech,  which 
disclosed  no  decided  views,  "Jenkinson," 
says  Horace  Wnlpole,  ''  was  less  oracniar, 
and  Charles  Fox  accordingly  applied  a  much 
harsher  comment  on  him,  as  one  who  was 
the  month  of  the  oracle,  of  which  Ellis  was 
only  the  statue  ;  but  as  if  Fox  had  embraced 
all  the  notions  (hat  bad  been  held  about  ora- 
cles, (to  which  indeed  be  did  not  even  allude,) 
be  mentioned  the  infimal  tpirit  that  really 
ruled  and  had  nearly  ruined  the  country. ' 
But  notwithstanding  the  increasing  confi- 
dence of  the  Opposition,  the  King  persisted, 
as  long  as  be  could  keep  a  Ministry  together, 
in  refusing  bis  consent  to  the  independence 
of  the  revolted  colonies.  Thus,  even  on  the 
26lh  of  December,  17b1,  he  is  careful  to  im- 
press on  Lord  North  that  there  is  "  no  change 
10  his  sentiments  on  the  essential  point, 
namely,  the  getting  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  a  separBtion  from  America,  which  no  diffi- 
culties can  get  him  to  consent  to."  Even 
when  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North's  Minis- 
try, by  adverse  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  imminent,  the  King  still  held  to 
bis  iDtaatioa  oi  «ic\ixA\ii^*ft»  Cl^Y»M*a.'Kwm. 


IM 
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power.  "  CerUiD  it  is,"  aaya  Walpole, 
"  nothing  could  exceed  the  arersion  of  the 
King,  not  lo  parting  with  his  Ubiiter,  but  to 
accepting  one  b;  force.  All  hit  arts — little 
ones,  indeed — were  employed  to  avoid  that 
hnmiliiiUon  ;  and  though  he  tuuceeded  in  the 
only  artifice  in  which  he  ever  had  succeeded — 
sowint;  division — yet  he  not  only  avoided  no 
mortification,  but  luid  a  foundatioa  for  re- 
ceiving much  grester."  He  even  talked  of 
returning  to  Hanover,  and  direotiuns  were 
given  lo  prepare  the  royal  yacht  for  his 
transport  to  the  Continent.  Thii  intention 
seems  lo  have  been  in  his  mind  when,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  three  days  before  Lord 
North's  resignalion,  be  addressed  to  his 
Prime  Minister  the  following  myaterlous 
words ;  "  I  am  resolved  not  to  throw  myself 
into  the  hands  of  Opposition,  at  all  events, 
and  shall  certainly,  if  thiag^)  go  as  they  seem 
to  tend,  know  what  roy  conscience  as  well  as 
honor  diclHtes,  at  the  only  way  kft  for  ttte." 
Lord  North's  reBigosiion,  involving  the 
dissolution  of  his  Miniatrj-,  and  the  pacifica- 
tion with  America,  took  place  on  tiie  20tli  of 
Harcb,  1782.  The  following  lively  account 
of  the  scene  which  passed  that  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  left  by  Lord  Holland : 

I  have  hesnl  my  uncle  Fiizpalrick  give  a  very 
diverting  account  of  the  scene  that  passed  in  the 
House  nf  Commons  on  llic  day  of  Lord  North's 
resignalioD,  whiuli  happened  to  be  s  remarkable 
cold  dnv,  with  a  fall  of  snow.  A  motion  of  Lord 
Surrey'*,  for  tho  di^-'riiissiil  of  Minlsterii,  stood  for 
that  liny,  und  ilie  Whigs  were  anxious  thnt  it 
■lioiild  ciinie  on  bcforu  the  reslfrnation  of  l^rd 
Norll)  was  officially  annonnced.  tliat  his  removal 
from  oliico  niieht  be  in'ire  inaniresily  and  furmally 
the  SCI  of  I  lie  Hoii.ie  ofCoinnioDi.  He  and  Lurd 
Surrey  ri)^  at  ilie  same  instant ;  aAer  much 
clamiir,  diniirdpr,  and  some  insigiiificanl  speeches 
on  orUer,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  quickness  and  ad- 
dress, iriovi'd,  as  the  mtiat  regular  mode  of  extri- 
caiUig  ihe  House  frmn  its  enibarmsnn>enl,  "That 
Lord  Surrey  be  navi  hoan}."  But  Lord  North. 
with  yi'Imore  admirable  presence  uf  mind,  mlied 
with  pl<.-:i«iinlry,  rose  iniinediately  and  said,  "  I 
rile  lo  spt'ab  to  that  motion ;''  and,  as  his  reason 
for  uppi>sing  it,  stated  his  resignation  and  the 
dissolution  oflbe  Ministry,  The  Mouse,  satisfied, 
becsnie  impalicnt,  um!  after  some  inefl'ectoal 
eShrts  of  speakers  on  hotli  sides  to  procure  a 
bearing,  an  ndjournnienl  took  place.  Snow  was 
foiling,  and  Ihe  ni|;ht  tremendous.  All  the  mem- 
bers' carriages  were  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Uennet's 
roam  at  the  door  was  crowded.  But  Lord  North's 
carriace  wss  wailing.  He  put  into  it  one  or  two 
of  his  rriendx,  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  home 
with  him,  and  turning  (o  the  crowd,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  his  biller  enemies  in  the  midst  of  their 
lrJum;>h  exclaimed,  in  this  hour  of  delest  and 
^opposed  mortiScatioD,  with  admirabie  good-ha- 
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mor  and  pleasantry, "  I  have  my  carriage.  Ton 
see,  gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
secret.    Good-night."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  299.)" 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  clear- 
ly explains  its  internal  feebleness  and  speedy 
extinction.  The  King  began  by  applying, 
through  the  Chancellor  Tburlow,  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  as  leader  of  the  principal  sec- 
tion of  the  Whigs,  in  order  to  learn  the  terms 
upon  which  he  would  undertake  to  form  u 
administration.!  These  were,  in  sabstance, 
the  independence  of  America,  and  measures 
for  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
Unwilling  to  capitulate  on  these  terms,  the 
King  next  made  an  attempt  to  mduce  Lord 
Qower  lo  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Got- 
ernment ;  but  without  success.  In  his  letter 
authorising  Ibis  application,  he  declared  that 
"he  could  never  submit  to  a  total  change 
without  abandoning  his  principles  and  hon- 
or, which  he  would  never  do.  The  King 
then  sent  for  Lord  Shelbume,  and  asked  bim 
to  form  a  Government ;  he  declined  the  offer, 
and  advised  tbe  King  to  prefer  Lord  Rock- 
ingham ;|  a  fact  which  he  did  not  then  dia- 
close,  but  which  he  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  after  Lord  Rockingham's  death.g  and 
which  WHS  also  mentioned  at  the  same  lime 
by  the  King  to  Mr.  Fox.|  In  the  6rst  in- 
terview nothing  was  arranged,  but  three 
days  afterwards  the  King  sent  again  for 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  returned,  bringing  an 
offer  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Rockingbam, 
and  full  powers  lo  treat,  both  as  to  men  and 
measures;  he  himself  was  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State.   Lord  Rockingham  at  first  hesitated 


mairs  of  T.ord  RockinghiuD,"  voL  JL 

I  Lord  Hahon,  voL  vi.,  p.  S9T,  gives  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Duke  of  Qnfton's  Ucmoiis 
respecting  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  tbs 
OppoeitioD  in  1779,  already  mentioned  ;  *"lii«  eir- 

solid  body,  and  rarnisbed  the  meuw,  that  Lord 
Camden  and  I  improved,  by  persuading  Lord 
Shelburne  not  to  contest  with  Lord  Rockioghus 
the  Treasury,  in  ease  a  new  administration  wm  to 
be  fomied.  Lord  Shelburne  yielded  the  point  with 
a  better  grece  than  I  had  expeoted." 

§  July  10,  17811 

I  Memorial!  of  Fox,  vol  L,  p.  *SA.  Bishra 
Watson,  in  the  anecdotes  of  his  Life,  uys:  "Lara. 
BockinghBiu  told  me  that  Lord  Sheibome  had  be- 
haved very  bauorably  to  him  in  not  uMpting  thv 
Treaaury,  which  the  King  had  offered  to  him  ia 
preference  to  I.ord  Kockioghain.'*    (P.  98,  4to.} 
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to  the  propriety  of  accepdng  an  'offer 
ida  in  10  indirect  and  nietrustful  a  man- 
r{  but  upon  consultatioQ  nith  Mr.  Fox 
A  other  friends,  be  decided  (perhaps  ua- 
■elj*)  not  to  reject  it.  He  accompanied 
I  acceptance,  however,  wiih  a  liet  of  the 
ibinet,  in  which  he  was  himself  Firat  Lord 

the  Treasury,  and  Ur.  Fox  and  Lord 
lelburne  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The 
lee  of  Chancellor  wag  alone  left  open.  On 
B  Mate  ereninz  a  large  meeting  of  members 

the  House  of  Commons  was  held  at  the 
loae  of  Mr.  T.  Townsliend,  to  which  this  list 
u  mbmitted.  The  list,  having  been  ep- 
ored  by  this  meeling,  was  sent  to  Lord 
lolburne,  who  agreed  to  the  arrangement, 
i  communicated  the  names  to  the  King. 
yid  Shelburne  had  a  long  interview  with 
a  Kine  on  the  following  day,  and  then 
9nt  to  Mr.  Fox  to  inform  him  that  the  pro- 
mla  ware  aubBlantialiy  adopted.  At  this 
terriew  Mr.  Fox  told  Lord  Shelburne  that 
I  perceived  this  Administration  was  to  con- 
it  of  two  parts — one  belonging  to  tlie  King, 
0  other  to  the  public.  Lord  Thurlow 
Dtioued  ad  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
Mted  Lord  Ashburton,  was  added  to  the 
ibinet,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Shel- 
irne,  without  previous  communicalioD  with 
ml  Kockingham. 

It  thus  appeard  that  the  King,  though  he 
udently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  parlia- 
mtary  majority,  and  abandoned  his  inlen- 
n  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  yet  bowed  his 
ik  ander  the  yoke  of  Opposition  with 
ibifl  reluctance.  He  refused  to  see  his 
lore  Prime  Minister  until  he  was  actually 
office  ;  and  by  giving  his  chief  apparent 
ifideuce  to  another  member  of  the  Cabi- 
,,  be  laid  the  foundation  of  discord  and 
tniBt  in  the  Government  fioni  its  very 
QDoencement.    The    seed    thus  carefully 


After  the  reaigQation  of  iim  Shelburne  Adminu- 
ioD,  the  King  eppliad  to  Lord  Korth,  who  de- 
ed to  undertAke  the  fomiatioii  of  a  Uinistrj 
laalfl  and  sdviied  the  King  to  applj  to  the  Duke 
Fflrtland.  '■Ix)rd  North,"  w;a  H.  Walpolt^ 
«pcMed  to  the  Kiatt  to  see  the  DuIeb  of  PortUad 
miU;  but  that  the  King  refuud,  and  told  Lord 
■tk  to  desire  the  Duke  to  lend  him  his 
uigement  in  writing.  This  wis  ss  poeitiTely 
Med  by  the  Duke,  who  uot  word  tut  if  his 
leatjr  condeiK«Dded  to  employ  him,  it  would  be 
■MBIT  for  him  to  see  his  Msjestj-."  {Memoin  of 
t,  ToL  ii.,  p.  49.)  It  ended  by  t^e  King  seeing 
Jhike  of  Portland,  and  hi*  becoming  Prime 
ibtar.  The  above  account  is  oonfirmed  by  Lord 
taville'i  relatioD  of  his  interview  with  the  Kin^ 
p  showed  him  the  correepondence  with  Lord 
rth  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  (Biiic)angha-ni 
fr*,  ToL  i,  p.  aiS.J 


sown  began  soon  to  germinate.  Even  u 
early  as  the  2Bth  of  April— about  a  month 
after  the  formation  of  the  Government— Mr, 
Fox  writes  as  follows  to  Fitzpatrick  : 


Shelbnma  shows  himself  m 


his  department,  and  wishes  very  much  to  en- 
croach upon  mine.  He  hardly  liked  my  having  a 
letter  from  Grattan,  or  my  havine  written  one  to 
Lord  Charlemont.*  He  aflects  the  Uiniiter  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  ie,  I  believe,  perfectly 
confident  that  the  King  intends  to  make  him  so. 
Provided  we  can  stay  in  lonp  enough  to  have  given 
a  good  Ptout  binw  to  the  iefluence  of  the  Crown, 
I  do  not  think  it  much  signifies  how  soon  we  go 
out  after,  and  leave  him  and  the  Chancellor  lo 
mako  such  a  Govcrument  as  ihev  can  ;  and  this  I 
Ihiok  we  shall  be  able  lo  do.     (Vol.  i.,p.  316.) 

The  practical  working  of  our  Qovernment 
has  undergone  so  great  a  change  since  1780, 
nolwithitanding  the  preservation  of  its  forms, 
that  it  is  important  not  to  misunderstand  the 
true  character  of  the  struggle  which  was 
terminated  by  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North's 
Ministry,  It  was  a  struggle  of  the  King's 
personal  will,  supported  by  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  ngiiiQai  the  independent  portion 
nf  the  Ilou^e  uf  Comoioas,  The  war  Hgaiust 
the  insurgent  colonies  hud  at  fiist  been 
highly  popular ;  f  but  a  succession  of  disas- 
ters turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling,  and 
the  country  were  ready  to  adopt  the  views 
of  all  the  ablest  men  in  both  Houi^es  of  Par- 
liament, who  recommended  either  large  con- 
cessions, or  entire  independence.  But  the 
King  remained  unmoved  :  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  ;  and 
he  found  in  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues 
Uinistera  who  were  reitdy  to  persist  in  the 
policy  to  which  be  adhered,  even  when  it 
was  contrary  to  their  own  convicliona. 
Against  this  Ministry,  Fox,  Burke,  and  other 
powerful  speakers,  thundered  night  after 
night,  denouncing  their  principles,  conduct, 
moUvua,  and  capacity  in  the  most  vehement 
langiuge,  and  sometimes  directing  their  fire 
over  the  Treasury  Bench,  at  the  Throne. 
When  the  battle  was  over.  Fox  openly  treated 
it  as  a  victory  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  the  King.  On  the  night  when  Lord 
North  announced  his  resignation,  he  said, 
that  "as  the  House  had  now  proved  their 
abhorrence  of  a  Government  of  influence,  the 
new  Ministers  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
fact,  and  remember  that  to  the  Route  they 
owed   their  situations."      Moreover,    befi>re 


*  As  Lord  Shelburne  was  Home  Seorstary,  tha 
Irish  husiaeea  wsa  in  his  departmenL 
I  SeeLoidUshcm.^iA.'fknY-tA. 
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tlie  liat  of  the  proposed  Oabmet  wu  pre- 
sented to  the  Ring,  it  had  been  submitted  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Whig  party,  and  had  re- 
ceived their  sanction.  By  placing  the  ques- 
tion on  this  issue,  George  III.  abandoned 
the  secure,  dignified,  and  neutral  position  of 
a  constitutional  king,  and  enteredf  upon  the 
perilous  career  of  a  party-leader.  He  pro- 
tested against  changing  his  principles,  threw 
out  obscure  threats  of  abdicating  the  throne, 
and  staked  his  political  reputation  against  Fox 
and  tha  leaders  of  Opposition.  The  result 
was,  that  he  underwent  the  humiliation  of  a 

Sersonal  defeat ;  hut  he  had  sufficient  pru- 
ence  to  tolerate  for  a  time  a  Ministry  com- 
posed of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  rather  than  attempt  some  act 
of  unconstitutional  violence,  or  bring  the 
machine  of  Government  to  a  stand-still. 

The  Rockingham  Ministry  lasted  just 
three  months.  Lord  North  resigned  on  the 
20th  of  March.  Lord  Rockingham  died  on 
the  1st  of  July.*  Two  days  after  his  death, 
Mr.  Fox  advised  the  King  to  appoint  as  his 
successor  some  member  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  The  King  announced  his  intention  of 
preferring  Lord  Shelburne,  to  whom  Fox 
objected ;  but  the  King  adhered  to  his  reso- 
lution, and  Fox,  followed  by  Lord  John  Cav- 
endish, with  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  others  not 
in  the  Cabinet,  resigned.  Lord  Shelburne 
then  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Pitt  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Keppel, 
General  Conway,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  other  three  members  of  the  Rockingham 
party  in  the  Cabinet,  retained  their  offices, 
and  did  not  go  out  with  Fox. 

Among  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  considered  himself  as  having 
the  first  claim  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
He  was,  however,  rejected  by  his  friends  on 
account  of  his  extreme  opinions  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  his 
kinsman,!  was  employed  to  impart  to  him 
the  unwelcome  intelligence,  which  he  exe- 
cuted thus :  *•  We  must,"  he  said,  **  settle 
without  delay  whom  to  propose  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Rockingham ;  and  as  you  and 


*  The  King  (says  Horace  Walpole)  showed  his 
arenioo  to  Lord  Rockioeham  bo  indecently  and 
unfeeliDgly,  that,  though  he  had  accepted  him  for 
his  Miniater,  he  did  not  once  send  to  inquire  how 
ths  Marq^uis  did  when  he  was  dying.  {Mem,  of 
.FJmb^  vol.  L,  p.  440.) 

f  Mr.  Fox  was  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mend.  His  mother  was  the  Dake's  sister.  The 
preBeni  Duke  of  Richmond  is  the  great-nephew  of 
the  Date  id  qneetioD. 


I  are  both  oat  of  tlM  qneatioii,  <ming  to  the 
decided  part  we  haye  takeo  about  Parfia- 
raentary  Reform,  I  think  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land should  be  the  man."  The  Duke  of 
Portland  was,  however,  chiefly  reoomnaended 
for  this  post  by  his  rank  and  respectable 
character ;  and  in  point  of  capacity  and  fit- 
ness for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  Lord  Shelburne. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  de« 
scribing  this  change  of  Administration,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  Fox's  decision  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  Lord  Shelburne  was  the 
turning-point  of  his  poliucal  life,  and  ezer« 
cised  an  enormous  infloence  upon  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events.  His  motive  for  this 
decision  was  his  distrust  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  systematioally  insin* 
cere,  and  whom  he  likewise  suspected  of 
intriguing  with  the  King  against  bis  col- 
leagues. This  suspicion  partly  rested  upon 
Lord  Shelburne's  general  character,  who  kid, 
so  early  as  the  year  1767,  obtained  from  the 
writer  of  Junius  the  nickname  of  '*  Malajpi- 
da,"  on  account  of  his  supposed  Jesuitical 
habits  of  mind.*  Its  chief  ground,  however, 
was  Lord  Shelburne's  recent  conduct  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace  with  America,  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  will  proceed  to  narrate.f 

The  Secretary  of  State's  office  was  formerly 
divided  into  the  Northern  and  Sonthem  De- 
partments. The  Southern  Secretarv  had  the 
manngeroent  of  home  afiBsirs,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and 
the  States  of  Western  Europe.  The  North-^ 
em  Secretary  conducted  only  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  other  European  countries. 
This  unequal  and  inconvenient  division  was 
discontinued  upon  the  accession  of  the  Rock- 


*  It  was  given  in  some  anonymoiM  prodnetii 
by  the  author  of  Janiua,  which  app€ared  nndei 
another  signature.    (See  "Woodfall's  JnDim^"  yoL 
ii.,  pp.  472,  482.)    Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  Itali 
by  Duih,  and  a  Jesuit,  resided  in  PortiigaL 
was  accused  of  participation  in  a  oonspiraoya^ 
the  King,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Inqoisttion  foi 
heresy  in  1761.    He  seems  to  have  been  amntt^ 
sane.    (Biogr.  Un.  and  Chalmers^  in  t.,  and 
Lord  Mahon,  vol.  iv.,  p.  26S.) 

t  Fox's  resignation,  says  Lord  Holland,  wai 
the  result  of  advice  or  psrsuasion.     **  It  was  bi^ 
own  resolution,  adopted  after  muoh  refleotion,  and 
founded  on  a  general  conviction  that  he  ooold  not 
conduct  the  public  afiaire  under  Lord  Shelnume'f 
treasury  with  safety,  honor,  or  advantage;    and 
from  resentment  at  the  duplicity  with  which  hii 
negotiations  at  Paris  had  been  impeded  bj  Lord 
Shelburne  tlfrough  Mr.  Oswald,  of  which  he  thoaffbt 
Mr.  Grenville*s  letters  furnished  him  indubitable 
evidence."    {Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  L,  p.  478.    See 
,  similar  remarks  of  Lord  Holland,  ib.,  p.  SS7.) 
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n  Hiniatr;,  wben  the  third  or  American 
Secretary  «u  aboliahed,  and  the  existing  difi- 
■onof  thaHomeandForeignDepu'lmenuirai 
introdiieecl.*  The  Home  Office  was  formed  out 
of  Um  old  Soathem  Department,  and  it  there- 
tan  letabed  the  Iriib  and  Colonial  business  : 
Uie  Foreign  Office  was  formed  out  of  iheNorth- 
era  Department,  by  the  addition  of  the  oorre- 
apondence  with  tbo>e  fureign  countries  which 
lutd  previously  been  under  thn  charge  of  the 
SoutJiem  Secretary.  The  Home  Secietary,  as 
the  auocessor  of  tae  Southern  Sccretsry,  re- 
uined  the  seniority  ia  official  ranL. 

la  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Frank- 
lin, who   bad  biea    appointed   one  of   the 
American  CommissioDer<t  fur  negotiating  with 
Fisnee,  was  staying  at  Paris.     At  the  time 
when  Lord  North  a  Ministry  was  about  to 
eipire.  Lord  Cholmoodeky  pa^Bed  through 
Paris   on  his  road  to  finglaed,  and  called 
Dpon    Franklin,    though    pruviouily    unac- 
qowDted  with    him.     During   hia    visit,  he 
offered  to  carry  a  letter  from  him  to  Lord 
Sbelbume;  and  Franklin  accordingly  wrote 
Is  Lord  Shelburne  a  letter  of  civility,  in  which 
h»  referred   to   their   former  acquaintance, 
and  took  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
l«e«Dt  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
IcMd   to  a  general   peace.     This  letter  was 
mitten  in  ignorance  of  Lord  North's  reaig- 
iwtioo,  tha  news  of  which   reached    Paris 
jnimediately  afterwards.     When  Lord  Shel- 
burne received  this  letter,  he  already  held 
tfae  aeals  of  the  Home  Depnrtmeot ;   and  as 
^e  American  colonies  were  still  considered 
m»   subject  to   the  CroWn   of  England,  aU 
afEiura  relating  to  them  were  under  hU  offi- 
cial   cognizance.     Without    delay,  he   took 
advantage  of  thi«  accident  to  send  Mr.  Oi- 
■mkld,  a  London  merchant,  formerly  resident 
in  America,  to  Paria,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate   with    Franklin.     Oswald    accordingly 
arrived  in  Farii  near  the  beginning  of  April, 
«ukI  had  an  interview  wiih  Franklin,  at  which 
lie  delivered  to  him  private  letieni  from  Lord. 

'  We  have  weationed  in  a  former  Dumber  that 
t/tfJ  HoUand  andUr.  Allen  am  miMakan  Laiuppoa- 
tug  that  (he  divinoa  of  th«  Mortkern  and  Soatbcni 
dapBrtmeoU  luUialod  at  ttui  Uum.  {Men.  of  F<n, 
■voL  L,  pp.  ^IG,  470.)    If  Lonl  Stielbutue  had  had 

"WOilM  have  been  id  hu  hand* ;  for  boUi  Franoa 
■ad  the  Colonica  were  in  that  departoieDt.  Lord 
.  Shalbniue'i  letter  to  Hr.  Granville,  of  JqIj  b, 
178^  begiw  thui:  "Hii  Hajeatj  banng  thought 
Draper  to  Intriut  me  i?ith  the  aoaU  of  the  Fore^a 
Dspartment,  ujhm  Ike  rf Hfwifton  of  Mr.  Seerttary 
in^x,  I  take  the  earlUal  opportnnitj  of  DolifjLiig  it 
to  yon."  (S.  F.  O.)  The  MaU  of  this  department 
ware  iounediately  atlerwarda  transferred  to  Lord 
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Shelburne  and  Mr.  Laurens,  an  American 
officer,  then  a  prisoner  in  England.*  Frank- 
lin, in  his  detailed  journal  of  these  transac- 
tions, states  that  Oswald,  at  this  interview, 
described  England  as  ready  to  concede  the 
independenoe  of  America,  and  to  treat  of 
peace,  but  as  prepared  lo  continue  the  war 
if  the  terms  insisted  on  by  France  were  too 
humiliating.  The  answer  made  by  Franklin 
was,  that  he  could  only  treat  in  concert  with 
Fiance;  but  he  offered  to  introduce  Oswald 
to  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  Fremh  Minister  for 
Foreign  AffHira,  Hnd  an  interview  accordingly 
look  place  between  them,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  Franklin's  presence.  Oswald  waa 
unnble  to  apeak  French,  and  the  conversation 
WHB  carried  on  through  an  interpreter.  The 
general  effect  of  thia  interview  la  related  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Franklin  to  Lord  Sbel- 
bume.  The  principal  points  were,  that 
Fmnce  could  not  treat  without  her  allies, and 
that  Paris  was  suggested  as  the  proper  place 
for  the  negotiations.  Oswald  returned  to 
London  to  carry  the  account  of  his  inter- 
views ;  bearing  likewise  the  expression  of 
Franklin's  wiah,  that  there  might  be  no  other 
ohoonel  of  communication  between  Lim  and 
the  English  Government  than  Onwuld  him- 
self. Franklin,  as  Mr.  Allen  remaiks,  bad 
doubtless  soon  discovered  that  Oswald  "was 
asimple-minded,  well-meaning  man,  on  whom 
he  could  make  the  impression  hu  chose." 
Upon  Mr.  Oswald's  return  to  London,  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  wss  held,  at  which 
the  following  minute  was  agreed  to : 

Apr]]  23,  1782.  Present,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lurd  Preaident,  Ditke  of  Riclimond,  Marquis  of 
Rucliinpham,  Uulie  of  Gratlon,  Lord  AHhburton, 
Lord  J.  Caven<Ji*b,  Lord  Keppel,  Gen.  Conway, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Shelburne. 

"It  is  humbly  submitted  to  his  Majesty  that 
Mr.  Oswald  iinall  return  to  Paria  ivilh  auihority  to 
name  Paris  as  the  place,  and  to  settle  wiih  Dr. 
Franklin  the  inost  convenient  time  for  seiting  on 
fcHii  a  negmiatioa  fur  a  general  peace,  end  lo  re- 
present to  him  Uiat  the  principal  pointa  in  contem- 
plation are,  the  allowance  of  independence  to 
America  upon  Greet  Britain's  being  restored  to 
the  situalioo  she  was  placed  in  by  the  treaty  of 
I7ti3,  aud  tbat  Mr.  t'ox  shall  submit  10  the  con- 
■ideratiun  of  the  Kia|;  a  proper  person  to  make  a 
aimilar  communication  to  Mons.  de  Vergetinea." 


*  See  Fianklin'a  Works  by  Sparky  toL  iz,  p. 
,0,  where  the  Isttan  are  printail 
f  Weobaervethattba  peanliarniodeiDwhiahliie 
'  '  '         ' '      I  the  BOTereigD  in  private  o 
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Before  Oswald  left  Paris,  Franklin  placed 
in  hii  linnda  a  paper,  containing  Buggeaiion: 
respecting  Canada,  for  Lord  Sbelbume'scon 
Bideraiion.  Il  threw  out  ibe  idea  that  Canada 
roighl  be  volunlarily  ceded  to  the  United 
Slates,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  los«es  c 
sioned  by  the  irar  ;  nnd  it  concluded  with 
these  words ;  "  This  is  mere  conversation- 
matter  between  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Frank 
lin,  )is  the  former  is  not  empowered  lo  mnkt 
pro po:)i Lions,  and  the  latter  cannot  make  anj 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues. 
Franklin  artcrwnrds  regretted  that  he  had 
allowed  the  paper  to  go  out  of  his  own  handi 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  Oswald  .told  Frankli 
that  he  had  shown  the  paper  to  Lord  Shel- 
biiine.  and  by  his  desire  left  it  with  him  for 
one  night ;  that  he  had  conversed  with  Lord 
Shelburne  about  ir,  and  it  seemed  lo  have 
made  an  impre.4sion ;  the  paper  was  then  re- 
stored lo  Franklin.* 

Oswald  returned  to  Paris  early  in  May. 
with  instrucliims  from  Lord  Shelburne  to  ar- 
range wit.  franklin  the  preliminaries  of  lime 
and  place  for  nrgotiailDtr,  nnd  also  ihe  an- 
nouncemeut  that  a  proper  peri-on  would  be 
shoctly  sent  by  Mr.  Fon.  "frorawho?e  de- 
partment that  communicBlion  ia  necessarily 
to  proceed,"  lo  treat  with  M.  de  Vergennes.f 
This  peraon  was  Mr,  Grcnville,  whose  speedy 
arrival,  by  way  of  Ostend,  was  announced 
by  Oswald  both  lo  Franklin  and  the  French 
UinistRr.  Mr.  Qrenville  shortly  afterwards 
arrived  at  Paris,  and  was  introduced  by 
Franklin  lo  M.  de  Vergennes,  with  whom  he 
had  H  long  conference  on  the  subject  of  his 


mittics  fo  yoiiT  ifajatt/  the  minule  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  ucMoibled  ih'u  momiDg  at  Lonl  Rockiag- 
hain"»."  18  Mny,  1782.  (lb.,  p.  361.)  When  ihia 
epiBtolaiy  furm  was  introjuoed,  or  by  whom,  wo 
know  not.  Tbe  letters  of  Hr.  Q.  Gr«nville  to  tlie 
King,  in  1706, printed  in  theOrsuville  Fnpera,To1. 
ill,  pp.  4-ICi,  are  la  the  nrdinarj  form.  "  I  liive 
but  jiut  now  received  tKe  honor  of  joiir  Mijmty'ii 
eommands  on  mj-  return  home  from  tiij  Lord  Ohan- 
oellur'B,  where  1  have  paeeeil  the  grenlcat  part  of 
tbe  evening."  Aocording  tu  the  more  red-nt  eti- 
quette, Ih-!  minister  uses  the  Ihird  person,  and  ad- 
dresses the  sovereign  in  the  recond. 

*  It  is  rem8rkttl)le  Ihst  Mr.  Forth,  who  had  been 
sent  secretly  by  Loni  North  to  Piirig  bffore  the 
ohaoge  of  government,  appears  to  have  offered  the 
ceasiiia  of  Cunsils  as  (he  prii^e  of  a  peace  with 
France.  {Krankliu'a  Work*,  vol.  ix.,  p.  210.)  An 
aeoount  of  Firth's  mission  is  given  in  a  dtepatcb  of 
M.de  Vergenne^  in  Flossan,  "Histoire  de  laDiplo- 
matie  Fraugsise,"  vol  vii..  p.  32S,  ed.  1811,  bul 
nothing  IB  there  said  about  an  offer  to  n'store 
Canada  to  France. 

f  Lord  Sbelbnrae  to  FrankliD,  SOth  April,  1182. 
fnuklJo'a  Worlc^  vol.  iit,  p.  266, 


mission,*  Oswald  now  returned  to  Londo 
and  soon  after  his  arrival,  tbe  Cabinet  » 
vised  the  King  to  direct  full  powers  to  I 
given  to  Mr,  Qrenville  lo  make  proposilio 
of  peace  lo  the  belligerent  powers  upoa  M 
basis  of  American  independence,  and  bia  fio 
mnl  commission  was  accordingly  despaiebi 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Oswald  returned  to  Paris  early  in  Jn 
bringing  with  him  a  paper  of  memoranda  I: 
Lord  Rliolburne,  which  be  communicated 
Franklin.  This  paper  announced  that  "i 
our  [i.  e.  the  English]  part,  commissione 
will  be  named,  or  any  character  given  to  U 


■"The  Count  de  VergeDne^"  eayv  FraaUl 
"received  Ur,  Grenvilla  in  the  most  cordial  at 
net,  on  oecount  of  tha  scquaiDtaDce  and  friendafa 
that  had  formerly  subsisted  between  Mtiineleai 


The  person  referred  to  la  Mr.  Henry  UraBvill 
brother  of  Lord  Temple,  who  was  nmhimsdnr 
Constaalinople  from  1761  (o  ll65.  M.  da  Ye 
gennee  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  aao 
capital  from  1768  to  176S.  M.  de  Vergenne%  IB 
despateh  written  at  tlie  time  to  the  French  ambs 
nadar  in  Spain,  thus  deMribea  Mr.  Qrenville;  "I 
Grenviile  est  tr£s  propre  a  reoommsoder  la  miwii 
dont  il  ei t  charg^  ;  c'eat  un  jenne  homme  de  IrMV 
sns  au  plur,  qui  annonce  besueonp,  d'eeprit  et  c 
aageise,  d'hoimeteti  et  de  modeetie.  II  appariiai 
k  one  famille  ooDsidfnble,  qui  est  li^e  d  intiri 
avee  U  minislcre  aotuel,  et  il  n'eet  guire  rralaH 
blable  que  eclni-ei  luieut  destinf  uu  rflle  auadpL 
et  aussi  pea  analogue  a  sa  naissance  el  h  rotx  eta 
qne  celiii  de  veuir  nooa  ennnyer  et  noirs  iromper 
{Flatian,  ib.,  p.  SDH.)  Franklin,  on  making  H 
Grrnville'e  acquaiuUace,  saya,  "Ue  appeorei  I 
me  a  sensible,  judicious,  intelligi^nt,  good-natar* 
and  well-inBlruuted  young  man,  Hnsweriog  welltf 
character  Mr.  Fo.t  hud  given  me  of  hiui."  (  W«rl 
ib..  p.  272.)  These  esrly  nolices  of  Mr,  Greava: 
will  be  re.td  with  interest  by  those  who  eoton 
the  plcn^ure  of  hia  suvietv  in  tho  later  years  of  b 
long  life,  Bs  wril  la  by  all  w  ho  appi'eciate  tbe  vali 
i>f  till-  rare  nnd  wvll-BflccIed  library  which  ha  h 
qupsthed  to  Ihe  puhlic.  Mr,  (irenville  waa  bol 
iij  1755,  and  liierefure  waa  at  this  time  tweal 
seven  years  ol± 

As  the  epistolary  form  in  which  povereigcB  m 
drt^jd  our  another  has  lately  bsdn  made  a  queatit 
of  internaliunal  importance,  we  subjoin  o  copy  fro 
the  Slit«  Taper  Ufbcc  of  Ilia  credential  letter  ae: 
by  Gihirge  III.  to  liouis  XVL,  on  the  occasion  ■ 
Mr.  GreoviilES  mission: 
"Monsieur  mon  frire, 

■'Ajant  fait  chuix  do  S;eur  Grenviile,  poor  i 
rendre  ii  votre  cour  en  quality  de  mon  ministry 
pi'ie  de  donner  une  entitle  erf  aaee  a  tout  ■ 
voiis  dim  de  ma  part,  et  surloiit  aux  aw 
t  qu'il  vous  donnerade  raon  eetime  aiogalic 
pour  vuu\et  de  mon  desLrsinc^ro^evoirheuNiw 
ment  rotablie  cntrc  nous  une  aenitic  ferma  s 
durable.  It  suis, 

Uonsieor  roon  frir«, 
a  St.  Jamea,  Votre  bon  Trir^ 

21  Mai,  1783.  Geobqi   t 
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Oswald,  which  Dr.  Franklin  nnd  he  may 
lodge  conduciye  to  a  final  settlement  of  things 
between  Great  Britain  and  America;  which. 
Dr.  Franklin  very  properly  says,  requires  to 
^  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
the  peace  between  G-reat  Britain  and  France, 
who  have  always  been  at  enmity  with  each 
other."*  As  poon  as  Franklin  received  this 
communication,  and  foresaw  the  prospect  of 
negotiating  with  Oswald,  whom  he  describes 
as  having  "an  air  of  g>'eat  simplicity  and 
honesty,**!  he  became  reserved  with  Mr. 
Orenville,  and  showed  a  reluctance  to  speak 
openly  to  him.  Mr.  Orenville,  combining 
this  circnmstAnce  with  the  incident  of  the 
Canada  paper,  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
by  Oswald,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  crossed  by  a  concurrent  negotiator,  and 
that  the  treaty  could  never  be  Matihfactorily 
arranged  with  such  a  division  of  powers. 
He  likewise  appears  to  have  thought  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  intention  of  encroach- 
ing upon  Mr.  Fox's  province,  which  he,  as 
Mr.  Fox's  envoy,  resented.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  feelings,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox 
the  important  confidential  letter  of  the  4th 
of  June,  of  which  the  public  were  first  made 
aware  by  the  two  publications  prefixed  to  our 
article.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Grenville  points 
to  the  promise  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  appoint 
Oswald  a  commissioner,  and  to  the  Canada 
paper,  as  evidence  thnt  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent negotiation  was  proceedincr,  which 
destroyed  his  utility,  lie  then^fore  requests 
that  he  may  be  rec^illed,  and  that  Lord  Fiiz- 
william,  or  some  peer  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  render 'it  impossible  to  associate 
Oswald  with  him,  should  be  appointed  in  his 
place.  This  letter  led  to  an  answer  from 
Fox,  asking  for  "  further  proofs  of  this  du- 
plicity of  conduct,"  and  speaking  of  the 
**  clandestine  manner  of  carrying  on  a  sepa- 
rate negotiation  which  we  complain  of;*'  but 
particularly  inquiring  how  far  Fox  and  his 
friends  are  at  liberty  to  mnkc  use  of  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Grenville's  letter  in  order  to  call 
Lord  Shelburne  to  account.  Mr.  Grenville 
replied  to  Mr.  Fox  in  a  letter  which  seems  to 
have  left  Paris  on  the  21st;  but  before  any 
steps  could  be  taken  upon  ii,  Ijord  Rock- 
ingham's fatal  illness  and  death  brought  the 
Government  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  news 

*  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  iz,  p.  314. 

f  We  regret  to  find  that  our  conotrymen,  seventv 
years  ago,  did  not  find  fivor  in  Mr.  Grenville-s 
eyes:  "lie  spoke  of  Mr.  Oswald,"  says  Franklin, 
**a8  an  odd  kind  of  man,  but  that  indeed  hit  nation 
were  generally  odd  people*^  (lb.,  p.  884)  We  may 
hope  that  Mr.  Grenville  lived  to  change  his  opinion. 


of  this  event  reached  Paris,  Mr.  Grenville  re- 
signed htB  mission,  and  returned  to  England.*" 
The  editor  of  the  Buckingham  Papers 
(who  seems  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of 
Franklin's  detailed  account)  thus  character- 
izes this  transaction  : 

Ic  id  clear,  from  the  singular  facts  revealed  in 
this  correspondence,  that  while  an  cs'ensihle  min- 
ister was  despatched  to  Paris  by  the  general  ac- 
tion of  the  government,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
King,  to  negotiate  terms  with  the  American  min- 
ister, Lord  Shelburne  had  taken  upon  himirelf  to 
appoint  another  negotiator,  who  was  not  only  not 
to  act  in  concert  wiifi  Mr.  Grenville,  bnt  tcho$e 
clandestine  mission  seems  to  have  been  expressly 
inUnde-d  to  thtrart  and  emharrass  him,  arid  tchose 
appointment  was  withovi  the  apprffVal,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  the  Cabinet.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  26.) 

Horace  Walpole's  account  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent : 

While  Fox  thus  unfolded  his  character  so  ad- 
vantageously, Shelburne  was  busietl  in  devoting 
himtfcTf  to  the  Kin;;,  and  in  traversing  Lord 
Rockingham  and  Fox  iu  every  point.  If  they 
opened  a  negotiation,  he  commenced  another 
underhand  at  the  Fame  court.  Mr.  Fox  de- 
spatched Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris.  Lord  Shel- 
burne sent  one,  /iro,  or  three  privately  to  the  same 
place,  and  addressed  them  to  different  ministers  or 
persons  of  supposed  credit.  (Mem.  of  Fox^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  321 ) 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  from  our  narrative  of 
the  facts,  and  from  the  testimonies  which  we 
have  cited,  that  Oswald's  first  visit  to  Paris 
arose  out  of  a  letter  accidentally  addressed 
by  Franklin  to  Lord  Shelburne,  before  the 
change  of  Ministry  was  known  to  him  ;  that 
Oswald  returned  to  Paris  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  as  bearer  of  a  message  that  he  would 
be  speedily  followed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  treat  with  the 
French  Court;  that  he  communicated  with 
Mr.  Fox  when  he  was  in  London,  and  that 
Mr.  Grenville  knew  he  was  at  Paris,  and  com- 
municated with  him  almost  daily  when  be 


*  The  entire  private  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  during  this  miafdon,  has  now 
been  published  iu  the  works  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  The  ofijcial  correspondence  is  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  but  has  never  been  printed; 
a  brief  outline  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Adolpbuts  in 
his  '*  History  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Geo. 
III.,'*  vol.  iu.«  c.  44.  This  correspondence,  which 
we  have  perused,  is  conducted  with  great  ability  on 
both  sides,  and  we  regret  that  it  still  remains  in 
raaDUsocipt.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  examined  in  the  text  would 
he  more  satisfactory  if  the  entire  documentary  his- 
tory of  the  Treaty  of  1788  were  before  the  public 
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was  there^*  Mr.  Oswald's  missioo  had 
nothing  clandestine  io  Uie  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  It  was  open  and  avowed  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  It  was  known  to  Fox 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  recognized  in  the 
communications  of  Mr.  Grenfille  with  Frank- 
lin and  M.  de  Vergennes.  Neither  can  it  be 
said,  with  Horace  Walpole,  that  Oswald  was 
sent  to  thwart  Mr.  Grenville ;  for  Oswald's 
mission  preceded  Mr.  Grenville's.  Mr.  Fox 
gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  mission,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fltzpatrick 
of  the  28ih  of  April : 

Sbelburne  has  hsd  an  answer  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  seems  much  disposed  to  peace,  if  general. 
M.  de  Vergennes  has,  it  seems,  expressed  the 
same  sentiments,  and  wishes  to  have  some  open- 
ing from  hence ;  in  conaeqiience  of  this,  Siiel- 
bume's  man  is  to  go  back  this  day  to  Paris,  and 
upon  the  pretence  of  the  business  having  begun 
with  the  American  ministers,  he  had  a  great  mind, 
if  1  woald  have  consented,  to  have  kept  even  this 
negotiation  in  his  own  hands ;  but  this  I  would 
not  submit  to,  and  so  Grenville  is  to  set  out  for 
Paris  to-oiorrow  or  next  day,  in  order  to  state  our 
ideas  of  peace  to  M.  de  Vergennes.  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
346.)t 

These  remarks  imply  that  Fox  was  fully 
aware  of  the  negotiation  with  Franklin  hav- 
ing been  begun  by  Oswald.  Mr.  Grenville 
was  then  sent  by  him  to  treat  with  the 
French  Government,  and  he  had  a  regular 
commission  and  credentials  from  the  Crown 
for  this  purpose ;  but  Oswald  had  no  legal 
authority  to  treat,  and  had  merely  directions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  the  two 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Grenville  deserved  to 
be  considered  in  the  serious  light  in  which 
he  and  Mr.  Fox  regarded  them.  The  most 
important  of  the  two  was  the  announcement, 
brought  back  by  Oswald  on  his  second  visit 
to  Paris,  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  prepared 


*  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  instructioos  to  Mr.  Qrenville 
(April  80,  1782)  btigins  thus:  **  When  you  arrive  at 
Paru,  you  will  endeavor  to  see  Mr.  Oavrald  as  soon 
as  possible,  who  will  probably  have  announced 
your  arrivaL"  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville of  May  21,  Fox  speaks  of  having  received  his 
letter  by  Mr.  Oswald,  and  of  having  heard  from 
Mr.  Oswald  an  account  of  the  state  of  affiurs  at 
Paria    (State  Paper  Offiee.) 

f  See  m  Flassan,  ih.,  pp.  828—859,  the  despatches 
of  M.  de  Vergennes  deseribing  his  interviews  with 
Mr.  Oswald  imd  Mr.  Grenville.  It  appears  that  he 
understood  perfectly  the  state  of  the  case^  for  he 
says  of  Oswald:  "Eoyoy^  par  Lord  Shelburne,  il 
n'avait  point  de  commission  pour  moi,  paroeque  ce 


to  appoint  him  oommiMiocier  to  treat  with  tbe 
American  agents,  his  iotentioii  to  make  this 
appointment  not  having  been  previously  com- 
municated to  Fox  and  his  other  colleagues.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  if  a  proper  cor- 
diality had  subsisted  between  Lord  Bhelbume 
and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  he  would  have 
mentioned  this  intention  to  Lord  Rockingham 
or  Mr.  Fox,  before  he  announced  it  to  Oswald. 
Nevertheless,  his  omission  to  take  this  step 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  disturb  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiation by  the  strong  measure  to  which 
Mr.  Grenville  resorted.  If  Mr.  Grenville 
found  by  experience  that  a  separate  negotia- 
tor for  America  was  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  rest  of  the  negotiation,  he  could  have 
represented  this  conclusion  to  his  own 
Government,  and  the  Cabinet  would  have 
then  decided  the  question  with  the  advantage 
of  his  opinion.  Oswald  had  not  as  yet  been 
appointed ;  and  the  appointment  might  atill 
be  arrested, not  withstanding  Lord  Shelbuma'a 
announcement,  if  the  Cabinet  thought  fit  to 
commit  the  entire  negotiation  to  one  person.* 
It  is,however,to  be  observedythat  when  the  bill 
then  pending  in  Parliament,  to  enable  the  King 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  American  colo- 
nies, had  passed,  Oswald  eventually  received, 
under  Lord  Shelburne's  Administration,  a  for- 
mal commission  t^'.^egotiate  with  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners.f     Mr.  Fitzherbert,  (after- 

*  A  similar  misunderstanding  arose  between  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  about  a  negotiation  at  Paris 
in  172S.    George  L  was  ^bsirous  of  obtaining  a 
dukedom  for  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Platen. 
Lord  Carteret   accordingly  instructed  Sir    Luke 
Schaub,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  maks 
interest  for  this  purpose.     **  This  a&ir,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  "  belonged  to  Carteret,  as  Secretary  for  ths 
Southern  Department^  in  which  France  wa8<  com- 
prised, and  the  other  Secretary  had  no  claim  to 
interlope   in    his    province.      Nevertheless    Lord 
Townshend.  unwilling  to  see  an  affiur  of  so  mnch 
interest  in  the  hand  of  a  rival,  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  it  from  his  management     With  this- 
view,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Walpole,  he   de^ 
spatched  his  brother  Horace  to  Paris,  under  the  pre^ 
tenoe  of  settliog  the  acceraion  of  Portugal  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  but  in  reality  to  watch  the 
movements  and  counteract  the  influence  of  Schaub.'^ 
(VoL  ii.,  p.  67.)    This  intrigue  led  to  an   open. 
breach  between  the  two  Secretaries^  and  to  the  dis» 
missal  of  Lord  Carteret 

f  The  intention  to  appoint  Oswald  aa  oommis* 
sioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Americans  had,  how- 
ever, been  communicated  to  him  by  Lord  Shsl- 
bume,  in  a  letter  dated  June  80,  the  very  day  be* 
fore  Lord  Rockingham's  death.    In  this  letter  hs 
states^  that  as  soon  as  the  act  had  passed  he  lost  no 
time  in  taking  the  Kinff's  commands  £or  directing  s 
eommisiioa  to  be  made  out  conformable  to  flis 
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I   Lord  St.  Helen's)  wu  appoioted  to 
»d  Hr.  OrenTilla,  with  full  powers  to 
treat  with  France,  Spoin,  and  Hollaacl,     It 

?>peare  from  the  correapondence  in  the  State 
aper  Office  that  0«wnld  corresponded  with 
lir.  Townshend,  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
Ur.  Pilaberbert  with  Lord  Qranthnm,  the 
Foreign  Secretary :  eo  that  the  division  of 
the  negolia^on  between  the  two  Secretaries 
■ad  their  envoys  coQtinued  to  the  signatare 
of  the  preliminarJea,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
did  not  produce  the  inconvenient  results  which 
ifr.  Orenville  anticipated,  and  aboat  which 
ha  80  much  alarmed  Mr.  Fox.  It  may  be 
added  that  M.  de  Rayneval,  a  confidential 
aabordinate  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  and  also 
M.  de  Heredia,  a  person  connected  with  the 
Spanish  embnasy,  came  over  to  Loadnn,  and 
negotiated  with  Lord  Sbelburne;  and  that 
Mr.  Straohey,  the  Under-Secretary  in  the 
Home  Department,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  assist 
Ur.  Oswald ;  so  that  even  other  negotiators 
were  added  before  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  could  be  settled.*  When  the  change 
of  OoTemment  took  place,  the  Duke  of 
liaochesler  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  pUce 
of  Ur.  FiUherbert,  and  Ur.  David  Hartley 
u  the  plaoe  of  Oswald;  and  their  names 
appear  Respectively  at  the  foot  of  the  defi- 
Bitive  treaties  wtlb  France,  Spun,  and  the 
United  States,  signed  in  September,  178S. 
Both,  however,  as  Hppeara  from  the  letters 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  corresponded  with 
Ur.  Fox,  Lord  North  seems  to  have  waived 
his  right  of  instructing  Ur.  Hartley.  No 
result,  bowever,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's negotiation.  The  definitive  treaty  with 
the  United  States  was  identical  with  thepre- 
Uminaries ;  so  that  Ur.  Fox  ended  by  adopt- 
ing Ibe  precise  results  of  Oswald's  negotiition. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  grent  want  of 
'cordiality  between  Lord  Shelbuine  and  Foi, 


iffioc)  A  portion  of  the  letter  is  piinted  in  Frank- 
lin'* Work*,  ib,  p.  34S.  Hs  dow  not,  howevar, 
■ay  that  be  took  tlie  King'*  pleuure  npoa  the  ap- 
poiDtntnt  of  Oiwold. 

*  CoDeeming  M.de  RayDeTiil'BH«retniuwoii,  w« 
naMUl,  ib.,  p.  1144;  Fraaklia,  ib.,  p.  420.  Be  ia 
■lentioned  ia  the  Memoriale  of  Fox,  ToL  ii.,  p.  S, 
nttdar  the  name  of  "H.  de  RenDerville.'*  A  eor- 
Iwpondeoae  between  M.  de  Raynevil  and  Lord 
SMlbnrDe  ii  preeerved  smopg  Lord  Shelbume't 
papan.  H.  de  Rajnevsl  flnt  came  to  England  la 
Beptembar,  17S2,  ander  the  ueiimed  asme  of 
Oakl ;  ha  returned  shortly  afterwardt^  and  made  a 
snoDd  vidt  ia  D«e«iiiber.  A  short  notice  of  him 
will  be  fbmid  ID  the  "Biographie  Uaiver«e1le,"  Art 
Ofrard  Ji  Rayneval.  Hr.  Stradiej  wis  eeut  over 
liT  Mr.  Townihend  to  snut  Oswald,  on  Oolobcc 
U,  list.  ILttUr  in  SMt  Paptr  OMtd;  Firanldin, 
ftsp-iil) 
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amotrnting  to  distniat  and  dislike ;  and  a 
mutual  jealousy  of  power,  very  undesirable 
in  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  Bhelburne 
may  have  acted,  in  his  inatruc^ons  to  Oswald, 
without  8uf!icirnt  reference  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
iniriffM  on  Lord  Shelbume's  part,  or  of  any 
attempt  to  negotiate  through  Oswald  upon 
terms  more  acceptable  to  the  King,  or  leas 
favorable  to  America,  than  those  prescribed 
by  Fox  to  Ur.  Orenville.*  The  Kjng,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  a  month  or  two  before,  bad 
been  meditating  a  retirement  to  Hanover 
rather  than  consent  to  the  independence  of 
America.  Yet  this  principle  was  conceded 
from  the  moment  of  Ur.  Grenville's  mis- 
sion ;  and  FrankUn  was  so  well  pleased  with 
Oswald,  and  so  satisfied  of  his  desire  to  settle 
the  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  America, 
that  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  Oswald 
should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  with  bim. 
Franklin's  anxiety  to  secure  Oswald's  ap- 
pointment id  a  decisive  proof  that  "Shel- 
bume's man"  was  not  desirous  of  promotlhg 
the  views  which  the  King  bad  so  fondly 
cherished  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  be  was 
desirous  of  promoting  the  views  which  the 
King  had  quite  recently  held  in  the  utmost 
sbhorrenee.f  So  far  was  Lord  Shelbume 
from  yielding,  like  Lord  North,  (o  the  King's 
prejudices  on  this  subject,  that  his  friends 
took  credit  to  him  for  having  persusded  the 
King  to  acquiesce  in  American  independence. J 
That  Lord  Bhelburne  did  not  use  Oswald 
as  the  instrument  of  any  royal  intrigde,  or 


*  "There  ws^"  Bays  Ijord  Holland,  "great  mia- 
truat  and  jgalousy  on  bothiidea,  much  mystery  and 
oonoealmcnt  an  that  of  Lard  tihelburne,  whioh  Mr. 
Foz  and  Hr.  Grenvills  attributed,  periapt  loo 
Aoiliiy,  to  ■  Meret  undentBDding  with  the  King. 
It  i*  poeuble,  and  aot  improbable,  Ibat  QrenvillB 
suspected  more  ooDcealmeiit,  intrigvr,  and  eonnter- 
BotioQ  than  really  snbsuted."  (Ibid.  toL  L,  p.  4lfi, 
477.)  Franklin  makes  the  foUowlrg  remarks  in 
his  jonrnsl :  "Lord  Slielbnme  seems  to  wish  to  have 
the  management  of  the  treaty;  Mr.  Fuz  seems  to 
think  it  in  his  department.  1  hear  that  ths  nnder- 
■tanding  hetwesn  theaa  Uinistera  is  not  qnite  per- 
feet.  ....  I  imsgine  we  might  go  on  very 
well  with  either  of  them,  though  1  should  rather 
prefer  Oswald  ;  bnt  I  apprehend  difficulties  if  they 
are  both  employed,  eapedally  if  there  is  sot  mla- 
understanding  between  (heir  piinaipals.''  (  Worki, 
ib.,  p.  88S,) 

f  A  portrait  of  bimself,  which  Franklin  presented 
to  Oswald  when  the  treaty  was  oonoluded,  wst 
given  hr  hisnephew,  the  late  member  for  Glasgow, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Parkea,  in  whose  poaaesaion  it  now 
remains  ID  Xondon. 

{  Oan.  Conway  made  thisstatament  in  the  Honas 
of  ComDMnik  in  the  ministerial  eiplaDstions  after 
Lord  Bo^ngban's  death,  July  fi,  1781  8m  alaq 
.  tlia  •xpraanooa  in  Via^Mif aVNNit  Am^«. 
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for  the  pnrpose  of  inoalcatiog  any  peculiar 
views  of  his  own,  is  evident  from  Fraoklto's 
complaints  of  the  scantiness  of  Oswald's 
communicaiions.  In  wriiing  to  Mr.  Laurens, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1782,  he  says  that  Os- 
wald had  brought  him  a  letter  from  Lord 
Shelburne,  assuring  him  that  Oswald  "  was 
fully  apprized  of  his  [Lord  Shelbume's] 
mind."  "Mr.  Oswald,  however,"  adds 
'Franklin,  *'  could  give  me  no  other  particu- 
lars of  his  Lordship's  mind,  but  that  he  was 
sincerely  disposed  to  peace."*  On  his  second 
visit  to  Paris,  Franklin  says :  "  On  the  whole, 
I  was  able  to  draw  so  little  from  Mr.  Oswald 
of  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who 
had  mentioned  him  as  intrusted  with  the 
communication  of  them,  that  I  could  not  but 
wonder  at  his  being  sent  again  to  me,  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Grenville  was  so  soon  to  fol- 
low."f  In  writing  to  Mr.  Adamb,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  Frankiin  hays  that  Lord  Shelburne 
informs  him  that  Mr.  Oswald  is  instructed  to 
communicate  to  him  his  Lordship's  thoughts. 
**  He  is,  however,"  Franklin  adds,  "  v^y 
sparing  of  such  communication.^  On  the 
10th  of  May,  Franklin  "found  him  in  the 
same  friendly  dispositions,  and  very  desirous 
of  good,  and  seeing  an  end  put  to  this  ruinous 
war.  But,"  he  says,  "  I  got  no  further 
bight  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Shelburne 
lespecting  the  terms."§ 

Mr.  Grenville  is  reported  by  Franklin  to 
have  expressed  at  PhHs  the  opinion  that 
"  Mr.  Fox's  resignation  would  be  fatal  to  the 
negotiation.  Lord  Shelburne,  however,  in- 
structed him  to  repeat  every  assurance  of 
the  King^s  desire  of  peace,  and  not  to  leave 
any  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  in  treaty  of  the  least  relaxation 
from  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  negotia- 
tion as  hitherto  carried  on."|  Mr.  Oswald 
seems  to  have  lost  no  time  iu  treating  miti 
Fianklin ;  on  the  10th  of  July  he  repoits  the 
firbt  distinct  proposal  of  terms  made  on  the 
part  of  America ;  and  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeded in  an  uninterrupted  manner.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  negotiation  with  America, 
and  that  with  France  and  Spain,  seem  to 
have  proceeded  independently  of  each  other, 
.and  the  preliminaries  were  signed  with  Ame- 
rica without  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  Canadian  paper,  the 


•  Worka^  ib.,  p.  264.  f  Ib.»  p.  269. 

X  lb.,  p.  270. 

g  Workf,  p.  276.    Oswald  disclaimed  to  FrankliD 
all  pensoDai  viewa,  aad  all  wish  to  remain  at  Pariai 
12^  p.  816. 
f  FrankliD,  ib^  pp,  86^,  861. 


other  point  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, we  confess  that  we  cannot  regard  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  very  trifling  affair ;  and 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  Lord  Hol- 
land and  Mr.  Allen  could  have  viewed  it  in 
so  serious  a  light.  When  Oswald  received 
the  paper  from  Franklin,  he  was  not  invested 
with  the  formal  character  of  a  negotiator. 
He  had  no  commission  from  the  Kii^;  and 
Franklin  gave  it  to  him,  not  as  a  proposition 
during  a  negotiation,  but  as  a  suggestion,  or 
matter  for  consideration.  The  paper  was 
treated  as  confidential;  and  Franklin  evi- 
dently did  not  intend  that  it  should  go  far- 
ther than  Lord  Shelburne  himself.  It  re- 
quired no  answer,  nor  was  any  answer  sent 
to  it  by  Lord  Shelburne ;  but  the  original 
paper  was  returned.  There  was,  in  oar 
judgment,  nothing,  either  in  the  contents  of 
the  paper  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  came 
into  his  hands,  which  rendered  it  incumbent 
on  Lord  Shelburne  to  communicate  it  to  his 
colleagues.  It  may  be  obberved,  loo,  that 
Oswald  did  communicate  its  purport  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  with  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
main  negotiation  rested  ;  so  that  no  possible 
inconvenience  could  have  arisen  from  Lord 
Shelburne's  silence  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Holland  speaks  of  Franklin  havuoig 
been  <*  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  some 
new  concessions,  and  especially  of  Canada,  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  overtures  made  to  him 
through  Mr.  Grenville  ;"*  and  Mr.  Allen  says 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  justify  Lord  Shel- 
burne for  his  favorable  reception  of  so  im- 
portant a  paper  as  the  one  he  had  received 
from  Franklin   about  Canada."f     There  is 
nothing  in  Franklin's  account  to  justify  the 
inference  that  Lord  Shelburne  had  expressed 
any  opinion  upon  the  paper  brought  by  Os- 
wald ;    he    certainly   bent  no    message    to 
Franklin   respecting  it.     We  are,  however, 
able,  by  the  favor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  document- 
ary proof  that  the  "favorable  reception"  of 
the  paper  in  question  must  have  proceeded 
from  Oswald's  imagination.     In  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  peace  of 
1783,  collected  by  Lord  Slielburne — ^now  in 
Lord  Lansdowne's   possession — is  a  set  of 
notes  by  Lord  Shelburne  for  a  conversatioo 
with  Oswald,  dated  the  28ih  of  April,  1782, 
and  therefore  written  shortly  before  Oswald's 
second  visit  to  Paris.     Among  these  notes 
are  some  remarks  on  the  Canada  paper  with 
reference  to  the  passage  in  which  Franklin 


*  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  L,  p.  469. 
t  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  S84. 
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says,  "I  do  not  know  that  the  Americans 
will  insist  on  reparation ;  perhaps  they  may."* 
We  annex  a  copy  of  the  notes  in  question, 
premising  only  that  the  Cabinet  minute, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning,  appears  from 
Franklin's  journal  to  have  been  communicated 
to  him  by  Oswald,  but  without  any  copy 
being  given.  "  He  showed  me,"  says  Frank- 
lin, *'the  Minutes  of  Council,  but  did  not 
leave  the  paper  with  me. "f  As  to  the  re- 
mark on  the  West  Indies,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  Rodney's  action  took  place  on 
the  12th  of  April ;  so  that  it  had  already 
occurred  when  this  memorandum  was  written, 
though  the  news  had  not  reached  England. 

Memorandums  to  Mr.  Oswald  in  Conversa- 
tion, 28th  April,  1782. 

Memorandums  of  General  Instruction, 

A  copy  of  the  Cabinet  Minuter  to  be  shown  to 
Doctor  Franklin,  but  he  must  hnve  no  copy  of  it. 

A  fleet  of  upwards  of  fortv  ships  in  the  West 
Indies — highly  probable  we  bhall  intercept  the  re- 
mforcecneut  of  the  three  ships  for  De  Grasse. 

The  French  islands  in  great  distress. 

A  blow  or  two  at  sea  may  decide  a  great  deal. 

Insist,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  if  America 
is  independent,  she  must  be  eo  of  the  whole  world. 
No  secret,  tacit,  or  ostensible  connection  with 
France, 

If  the  negotiation  breaks  off,  all  oar  rights  in 
America  to  btand  as  before. 

Remarks  on  the  Private  Paper. 

1st.  Why  docs  he  say  that  he  does  not  know 
of  the  Americans  having  any  intention  of  making 
claims  of  indemniiication,  he  and  others  having 
full  powers  ? — That  is  not  open. — No  reparation 
to  be  thought  of. — The  money  spent  in  America 
is  more  than  sufficient  indemnification  for  all  par- 
ticular losses.  Lord  Sheiburne  has  a  manuscript 
of  tSir  William  Petty  to  send  in  return  for  this 
paper.  The  title  of  it  is  to  show  that  Ireland 
would  liave  been  iu  a  state  of  poverty  and  uncivil- 
ized savagcnes.^  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  money 
expended  by  the  English  in  their  wars  in  that 
country. 

All  ideas  of  a  supposed  justice  in  claims  of  in- 
demnification to  he  disowned  ;  and  if  started,  to 
be  waived  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  rea!5onable  to  expect  a  free  trade,  unen- 
cumbered with  duties,  to  every  part  of  America. 

Make  early  and  strict  conditions,  not  only  to 
secure  all  debts  whatever  due  to  British  subjects, 
but  likewise  to  restore  the  loyalists  to  a  full  en- 
joyment of  their  rights  and  privileges.  And  tlieir 
indemnification  to  be  considered.  Lord  Sheiburne 
will  never  give  up  the  loyalists.  The  Penn  family 
have  been  sadly  used,  and  Lord  Sheiburne  is  per- 
sonally interested  for  them,  and  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  be  so  for  all. 

•  Franklin's  Worka^  voL  ix.,  p.  261. 
f  lb.,  p.  266. 


The  private  paper  desires  Canada  for  three 
reasons: 

1st.  By  way  of  reparation. — Answer.  No 
reparation  can  be  heard  of. 

2d.  To  prevent  future  wars. — Answer.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  more  friendly  method  will 
be  found. 

3d.  Loyalists  as  a  fund  of  indemnification  to 
them. — Answer.  No  independence  to  be  ac- 
knowledged without  their  being  taken  care  of. 

A  compensation  expected  for  New  York, 
Charlestown,  and  Savannah.  Penobscott  to  be 
always  kept. 

These  observations  on  the  Canada  paper 
show  that,  if  Lord  Sheiburne  had  bent  any 
answer  to  it  by  Oswald,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  favorable  one.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  made  no  remark  upon  it  to  Oswald, 
fvaring  that  he  might  offend  Franklin ;  and 
that  Oswald  construed  his  silence  into  appro- 
bation. There  is  likewise  another  paper  of 
similar  notes,  which  ends  with  the  following 
passage:  "Tell  him  [Franklin]  candidly 
and  confidentially.  Lord  Shelburne's  situa- 
tion with  the  King :  that  he  was  sent  for  to 
form  the  Ministry. 

'*  That  his  Lordship  will  make  no  use  of  it 
but  to  keep  his  word  with  mankind,  and  is 
under  as  little  apprehension  of  being  deceived 
himself,  as  unwilling  to  deceive  others.  In 
short,  that  he  knows  the  bottom  to  be 
sound." 

The  purpose  of  this  projected  communica- 
tion was  to  satisfy  Franklin  that  the  King 
was  not  secretly  hostile  to  the  negotiation, 
and  that  the  American  negotiators  need  not 
fear  that  the  treaty  would  be  ultimately  de- 
feated by  the  King's  interference. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  cession  of 
Canada  was  afterwards  formally  proposed 
by  Franklin  to  Oswald,  when  the  latter  had 
been  appointed  Commissioner,  and  was  re- 
ported to  his  own  government,  in  a  letter  of 
July  12;  but  that  the  proposition  was  not 
assented  to.* 


*  The  story  of  Franklin's  coat  (the  truth  of  which 
has  been  denied  by  Sparks)  is  traced  by  Lord 
Mahon  to  the  signing  of  the  u*eaty  with  France  in 
1778.  (See  bis  note,  vol.  v.,  p.  329.)  Mr.  Allen 
remarks,  that  "  the  anecdote  rests  on  authority  not 
slightly  to  be  rejected.  It  was  related  to  Lord 
Holland  by  Lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  and 
the  lastinff  impression  it  inade  on  Lord  St  Helen's 
leaves  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  recolleo- 
tion.  He  could  not  speak  without  indignation  of 
the  triumphant  air  with  which  Franklin  told  them 
he  had  laid  by  and  preserved  his  coat  for  such  aa 
occasion.''  {ifem,  of  Fox,  vol  i.,  p.  885.)  Lord  St 
Helen's,  then  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
tiCgotiate  with  France,  when  Mr.  Qc«xivv\k%t«Si<^<^ 
He  had  no  i^«noi\a\  ooiy^mv  -^rS)^  ^^  NxmI^  ^ 
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Lord  HoHnnd  reourliB  that  "  this  Teiiffn&- 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox  is  un  question  Ably  one  of  the 
too  passives  of  his  public  lift)  most  open  to 
Kni  mad  version,  nnd  most  requiring  explnnn- 
lioa."*  The  wisdom  of  tliis  •  decision  re- 
solves lEself  into  a  question  of  general  mis- 
trust of  Lord  Shelburne;  for  Lord  Sbel- 
bume'a  access  ion  to  the  Treasury  would 
hove  placed  iiuother  person  at  the  Home 
OfGct<,  who  would  huve  had  the  oonirol  of 
the  AraericRQ  neeotiittor.  Mr,  Foz  thna 
describes  hia  motives  for  resignaiion,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Orenville  of  ihe  Sth  of  July  : 
"  [  am  sure  my  staying  would  have  been  a 
means  of  deceiving  the  public  aod  betraying 
my  party ;  and  these  are  things  not  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  any  supposed  tempo- 
rary good.  I  feel  that  my  situation  in  t|ie 
couoiry,  my  power,  my  populnrity,  my 
uonsequeocc, — Day,  my  character,— are  all 
linked :  bat  I  have  done  right,  and  therefore 
in  the  end  it  mutt  turn  out  to  have  been 

Lord  Shelburne  had  held  office  in  the 
Duke  of  Orafton'd  Administration,  and  had 
been  a  Secretary  of  State  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  He  was  a  msn  of  ability,  and 
was  eminent  as  a  tpeaker;  he  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party,  but  bU  more  immediate 
polilical  connection  was  with  Lord  Chatham. 
During  the  American  War,  he  continued  in 
active  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  he 
had   never   been    a    favorite   of    the   King. 


twften  Fraooe  and  AmfliiM  in  I7T8;  taA  thererore, 
if  his  teitimoiij  ia  not  rejected,  we  miut  suppoM 
UmI  Pranklin  wore  tha  coat  line*.  Mr.  FitihertMrC 
•igned  the  prelimioftriea  with  Fruioe  uid  Spaio,  but 
Oiwtid  signed  thow  with  America ;  the  deflDitiva 
treaty  with  Amenea  was  signed  bj  Mr.  Hartley 
for  GngUnd.  Mr.  Fitzherb«rt  coald  not  bave 
been  present,  ^Seiaitj/,  when  any  signalnre  with 
Fnu^lin  took  place. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  GrtDtham,  of 
Febroary  a,  1783,  (preHrved  amoDg  the  Shelbarne 
papers,)  has  the  fuUowing  psseago:  "  Dr.  Franklin 
■eems  aDiiona  to  ratnrn  u>  Amarica,  which  I  am 
sorry  for,  being  persuaded  that  be  will  do  his 
ntmoat,  when  there,  to  pravetit  all  revival  ol  good- 
will and  oordialily  with  the  mather-oountry,  his 
rancor  and  inveteraoy  against  which  are  as  riolent 
as  ever.  I  conid  mention  In  jour  Lordship  in- 
•taooes  of  thia  which  would  be  almost  ludlorou^  if 
uy  thing  oan  deasrvs  that  nams  whioh  ia  likely 
to  produce snoh  urioiu  oonsequeacea"  The  letter 
from  Mr,  Hartley  to  Mr.  Foi,  of  Sd  September, 
ITSS,  liP-0.,  reporttDg  the  signature  of  the  Defini- 
tive Treat;  with  America,  describes  the  existence 
ef  a  very  iriendly  reeling  wttJi  the  American  Com- 


■  Vol.  i.,  p.  472.  The  otMw  pamge  alluded  to 
In  Lord  HaUand  is  the  soalltioa  with  Lord  IToTtli. 
fSM  voL  iL,  p.  82.) 

f  BaeUn^aa  F»p»t%  T^  L,  p.  S6. 


[Hmk, 

Before  he  left  the  Dnke  of  Qnfton'a  CsU- 
net  in  1768,  "instigations  to  remove  hitt" 
(as  we  learn  from  the  Duke'a  Memoin) 
"fell  daily  from  the  King."*  Ten  yean 
later,  in  March,  1776,  the  King,  wnting  to 
Lord  North,  thus  ezpressea  himself;  "lu) 
willing,  through  your  channel,  to  accept 
any  description  of  persona  that  will  conw 
avowedly  to  the  aupport  of  your  Adnunhtn* 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  do  not  object  to  Ltxd 
Shelburne  and  Mr.  Barre,  whom  pertoKoUg, 
perhapi,  I  ditlikt  at  much  at  AldetmMK 
Wilka."\  In  December,  1779,  Lord  Shel- 
burne made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lorda, 
in  an  American  debate,  which  Mr,  Fitspatriak 
describes  as  "excellent,  very  violent,  ant 
very  personal  to  the  King."X  ^'  "^^7  ^ 
added  that  the  King'a  aversion  for  Lord 
Chatham,  with  whom  Lord  Shelburne  had 
acted,  was  latterly  not  less  than  his  avenion 
for  Foz.  If,  theiefore,  the  King  showed  any 
preference  for  Lord  Shelburne  in  1782,  it 
must  have  been,  not  because  he  liked  l)iin 
much,  but  because  he  disliked  Foz  mora. 
Lord  Shelburne,  indeed,  according  to  Lord 
Holland's  testimony,  "  always  complained 
that  the  King  had  tricked  and  deserted  him 
in  1782  and  1783;"  aod  "be  always  suspect- 
ed the  Court  of  secretly  conniving   at  ha 


*  Cited  by  Lord  Mohoo,  tdL  v.,  p.  S03,  8d  ed. 
See  his  eharaeter  of  Lord  Hhelbame,  ib.,  pL  a0S> 

Lard  Shelburne  seem*  to  have  been  a  aUoag 
free-trader,  at  a  time  when  saoh  opinions  amosg 
stauamen  ware  almost  aaknown.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Benjamia  VaoghaB 
Is  Franklin,  of  February,  1788:  "The  boldoMser 
myfriend'siLord  tlhelburDe'sleoDdact  has  donel^ 
fiaita  service  to  men's  miud^  as  Ms  conversation  hw 
done  to  the  royal  mind.  Yon  will  take  pleaanra  in 
hearing  that  he  talked  of  making  England  a  trmt 
port ;  lor  which,  he  eaid,  we  wer«  fitted  by  natnra, 
capital,  love  of  enterpriae,  maritime  oonneetiosa^ 
and  poettJon  between  the  Uld  and  New  World,  hmI 
tha  North  and  South  ol  Europe ;  and  that  thoM 
who  were  best  dreumstanced  for  trade  oonld  mA 
but  be  gainers  by  bsTing  trade  open."  {  Workt, 
ib.  p.  489.)  According  lo  Lord  Holland,  Uenthau 
always  said  that  "Lord  Shelburne  waa  the  only 
Hinisler  he  ever  heard  ol  who  did  not  fear  tba 
people."  (JfnrnnVf  of  tht  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.,  p. 
41.)  M.  DamonI,  on  ooming  to  England  in  17Bfia 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Lord  tihelbame,  and 
waa  intrusted  with  the  education  of  hia  bobs. 
{JhmOTU,  Saii»«itrs  nir  MiraheaM,  p.  ii.) 

^  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  vi^  App.  p.  Ivi.  A  atory  ii 
told  of  Wilkes,  after  he  had  given  up  the  trade  of 
a  patriot,  having  been  preaeut  at  a  party  with  tb* 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  having  joined  in  aingiM 
"  Qod  save  the  King."  The  mnoe  called  to  bil^ 
and  asked  how  long  he  had  snog  that  song.  "Enr 
(unos  I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  joar 
Boysl  Eighnes^"  waa  the  answer. 

}  IfMDMiala  of  F«i^  ToL  i.,  p.  280. 
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downfall.*'*  On  the  other  band,  the  King 
oomplained  of  Lord  Shelbume  for  resigning 
the  gOTemment  too  easily,  and  for  not  pro- 
longing the  fight  against  the  Coalition.  In 
an  audience  granted  to  Lord  Temple,  upon 
Lis  return  from  Ireland,  his  Majesty  **  recapi- 
tulated all  the  transactions  of  that  period, 
with  the  stronfifest  encomium  upon  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  with  much  apparent  acrimony  hinted  at 
Lord  SheUmmBf  whom  he  stated  to  have 
abandoned  a  position  which  was  tenable,  and 

earticularly  so  after  the  popular  resentment 
ad  been  roused.' *f 
Lord  Holland,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party,"  has  given  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Lord  Shelbume,  founded  on  personal 
knowledge.  His  character  is  there  summed 
up  in  the  following  words :  "His  chief  merits 
were  courage,  decision  of  character,  and  dis- 
cernment in  discovering  the  talents  of  infe- 
riors. Want  of  judgment  was  his  great  de- 
fect. An  imperious  character,  and  suspicion, 
with  its  consequences,  his  ruling  vices.'*^  If 
habits  of  suspicion,  and  a  persuasion  of  the 
general  dishonesty  of  mankind,  had  pre- 
vented Lord  Shelbume  from  being  frank  and 
open  in  his  dealings,  and  had  eamed  him  the 
nickname  of  Malagrida,  this  fact  was  well 
known  to  Fox  when  he  accepted  office  as  bis 
colleague.  The  arguments  founded  on  this 
general  presumption  were  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Oswald 
affair.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Fox  was 
influenced  by  such  appeals  to  his  self-love  as 
that  administered  by  Burke,  when  he  spoke 
of  "  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  acting  for 
any  length  of  time  a«  a  clerk  in  Lord  Shel- 
bume's  Administration."§  If  Fox  had  put 
forward  his  pretensions  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  he  might  consistently  have  resigned 
because  they  were  rejected.  But  he  proposed 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
that  office,  and  did  not  object  to  serve  under 

•  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  p.  4*79 :  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 
''The  late  Earl  of  Shelbame  told  a  fnend  of  mine 
that  the  Slog  powoaeed  one  art  beyond  any  man  he 
bad  ever  known :  for  that^  by  the  familiarity  of  his 
interooune,  he  obtained  your  confidence,  procured 
from  yon  vonr  opinion  of  different  public  oharac- 
tan,  and  then  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to 
aow  diasention."  {NickolVt  Reeolleetiont  and  Reflec 
tfofu  during  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  III,  vol.  i.  p.  889.) 
The  eame  writer  BUtes,  ibid.  p.  51,  that  the  King 
ordered  "  the  members  of  his  nousehuld  to  express 
their  disapprobation  of  the  peace,  and  thus  affronted 
liord  Shelbume." 

f  Buckingham  Papers,  vol  i.,  p.  303.  The  latter 
words  allude  to  the  incipient  unpopularity  of  the 
Ckmlition. 

t  VoL  L  p.  42. 

I  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  L,  p.  457. 


him.  The  objection,  therefore,  was,  not  to 
the  subordination,  but  to  the  person  of  the 
chief. 

Mr.  Fitxpatrick,  in  a  letter  of  July  5,  thus 
pointedly  describes  the  opinions  of  the  public 
upon  Foz^s  resignation :  '*  All  persons  who 
have  any  understanding  and  no  office,  are  of 
opinion  that  Charles  has  done  right:  all  per- 
sons who  have  little  understanding  are  fright- 
ened ;  and  all  persons  who  have  offices,  with 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  think  he  has  been 
hasty."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  461.)  Lord  Temple,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Orenville,  written  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  Fox, 
at  the  House  of  Lords : 

He  stated  his  knowledge  that  Lord  Shelbume 
would  succeed  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  his  idea 
of  throwing  up.  I  stated  Lord  Shelburne's  prom- 
ises to  measures,  which  I  found  Lord  Shelbume 
had  made  to  him ;  but  the  loss  of  the  ofyect,  which 
was  evidently  a  favorite  point  with  him,  peeroed 
to  affect  him  much.  I  repeated  my  apprehensions 
that  the  people  would  not  stand  by  him  in  his 
attempt  to  quit  upon  private  grounds,  which,  from 
their  nature,  would  appear  to  be  a  quarrel  for 
offices,  and  not  a  public  measure.  He  saw  all 
this,  and  said  that  it  had  been  nrged  to  him  by 

several,  but  that  he  was  not  determined 

My  opinion,  from  all  whom  I  have  seen,  ii:,  that 
Kox  has  undone  himself  with  the  public ;  and  his 
most  Intimate  friends  seem  of  the  ^ame  opinion. 
(Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  51.) 

**The  step,'*  says  Lord  Holland,  "  wss  univer- 
sally  lamented,  and  very  naturally  centfurrd,  by 
many  friends  of  freedom  and  peace,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  colleagues,  and  who  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  a  fatal  division  in  a  body  of  men  to  whom 
they  were  looking  for  a  restoration  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  the  ree  -tablishmem  of  a  virta* 
ous  system  of  government  at  home.  To  them  it 
seemed  the  result  of  mere  personal  jealousy  and 
squabbles  for  superiority,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  public  were  overlooked."  (Hem,  of  Fox ^  vol. 
i.,  p.  472.)* 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox  had  announced  his 
intention  of  resigning,  a  few  days  before  Lord 
Rockingham's  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  with  respect  to  the 
recognition  of  American  independence.!  This 
fact  was  indeed  publicly  stated  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  General 
Conway,  who  had  intimated  that  his  resigna- 
tion hnd  been  determined  by  merely  personal 
considerations.!    It  is  indeed  highly  probable 

*  Nicholls,  ib.,  vol.  il,  p.  140,  gives  it  as  hb 
opinion  that  Mr.  Fox's  Beparation  from  Lord  Shel- 
bume took  plaoe  on  private  groundB. 

f  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  886,  485,  488-0, 458. 

X  July  9,  1782. 
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that,  even  if  Lord  Rockiogham  had  lived. 
Fox  would  before  long  have  seceded  from 
the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  declared  in 
the  same  debate  that  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Shelbarne  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. 
Mr.  Pitt,  like  General  Conway,  attributed 
Mr.  Fox^s  conduct  to  private  pique,  not  to 
public  grounds,  and  contended  that  he  ought 
to  have  remained  in  office  until  he  had  seen 
Lord  Shelbume  abandon  the  principles  upon 
which  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  had 
acted. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Mr. 
Fox's  decision  to  refuse  office  with  Lord  Shel- 
bnrne,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  subse- 
quent course,  and  to  compare  the  political 
connection  which  he  abandoned  with  that 
which  he  proceeded  to  form.  Before  doing 
80,  however,  it  is  right  to  advert  to  the  fact, 
that,  when  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  administration 
in  1783«  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  he  made  no  offer  to  Lord  Shelbume, 
although  he  had,  in  the  previous  year,  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  his  administration. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  he, 
like  Mr.  Fox,  did  not  wish  for  Lord  Shelbume 
AS  a  colleague.*  Lord  Shelbume  resented 
this  exclusion,  and  Lord  Holland  says  that  he 
even  hesitated  about  accepting  the  marquisate 
which  was  offered  him  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
Court,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  the  peace.f 
Although  Lord  Shelbume  accepted  this  mark 
of  honor  from  Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  he 
continued    in   opposition ;    taking,   however, 

•  Lord  Grenville,  writing  to  Lord  Temple,  on 
Dfltoember  7, 1782,  aayo:  "  I  have  said  that  the  com- 
plexion of  affaire  here  makes  it  more  unpleasant 
Lord  Shelbume's  evident  intention  is  to  make 
oiphen  of  his  colleagues.  Rdyneval's  arrival  at  his 
house  at  eight  in  the  morning  was  not  known  to 
Townshend  till  twelv<»,  nor  to  anv  of  the  others  till 
after  four.  They  cannot  be  much  pleased,  but  still 
it  is  imagined  they  mean  to  remain.''  {Buckingham 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  84.)  This  alludes  to  the  arrival 
of  M.  de  Rayneval,  who  was  sent  by  the  French 
Qovernment  to  London,  under  a  fictitious  name,  on 
the  business  of  the  peace.  The  length  of  time 
mentioned  by  Lord  Grenville  does  not  seem  very 
great.  After  Lord  Shelburne's  resignation,  Lord 
Grenville,  al««o  writing  to  Lord  Temple,  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  Coalition :  '*  Yet  these  are  the  men  who 
accuse  Lord  Shelbume  of  duplicity,  without  havina 
produced  one  instance  during  a  six  months* ministry.  ^ 
{Ibid.f  p.  205.)  Lord  Grenville  was  probably  by 
this  time  made  aware  of  what  had  passed  with  his 
brother  at  Paris  nearly  twelve  mouths  before. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.  Some 
remarks  upon  this  peerage  will  be  found  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  212,  in  a  review  of  Wraxall's 
Historical  Memoirs.  • 


little  part  in  politioSy  after  his  retirement  from 
office. 

We  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the  groands 
upon  which  Mr.  Fox  acted  on  this  occasion, 
derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
we  can  pass  judgment  upon  them  without 
any  of  those  personal  feelings  by  which  the 
minds  of  contemporaries  are  inflamed.  If 
Mr.  Fox,  after  a  trial  of  three  months,  found 
that  he  could  not  act  satisfactorily  with  Lord 
Shelhurne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  hold  office  in  his  Ad- 
ministration. But  Lord  Shelburne's  Minis- 
try was  a  Whig  Ministry :  it  included  even  a 
portion  of  the  Rockingham  party ;  none  of 
Lord  North's  party  belonged  to  it;  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a 
decided  Whig,  and  had  taken  a  strong  part 
in  overthrowing  Lord  North's  Government. 
The  leading  principles  of  Lord  Rockingham's 
Government,  and  particularly  the  recognition 
of  American  independence,  were  avowed  by 
Lord  Shelbume.  If,  therefore.  Fox  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  serve  with  Lord  Shel- 
burae,  we  think  that,  looking  both  to  his  duty 
as  a  public  man,  and  to  his  policy  as  a  leader 
of  the  larger  section  of  the  Whig  party,  his 
proper  course  was  to  stand  aloof,  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  to  support 
it  when  right,  to  oppose  it  when  wrong,  to 
observe  an  armed  neutrality,  but  not,  as  he 
actually  did,  to  form  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  enemy.  When  Lord 
Rockingham  died,  and  the  King  made  Lord 
Shelbume,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Prime  Minister,  there  were  three  courses  open 
to  Fox :  1.  To  remain  in  Lord  Shelburae's 
Government.  2.  To  resign  with  his  friends, 
and  to  form  a  separate,  independent  party. 
3.  To  coalesce  with  Lord  North  and  the 
Tories.  Of  these  three  courses  the  last  wa9, 
in  our  judgment,  incomparably  the  worst: 
and  this  was  the  one  which  Fox  selected. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Shelburne's  Ministry  was 
formed,  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  three  bodies  had  to  be  found.  Gibbon, 
writing  near  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
suing session,  mentions  a  calculation  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  three  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  gave  140 
votes  to  the  Government,  120  to  Lord  North, 
90  to  Fox,  the  rest  unknown  or  uncertain.* 
In  this  state  of  things  a  combination  of  any 
two  would  defeat  the  third.  The  views  of 
the  Government  were  therefore  naturally 
turned  towards  a  junction  with  some  portiod 

•  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield,  Oct.  14,  1782.  Mi»- 
cellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  261,  8vo. 
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of  tlie  Oppoaition.  It  wis,  however,  laid 
dowB  as  a  principle  by  Lord  Shelbanie  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  thej  would  not  admit  Lord 
North  into  the  Cabinet :  though  they  were 
willing  to  negotiate  with  some  of  hit  foltow- 
ert.*  Hence  they  looked  ia  the  other  direc- 
tioD,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  I7B3, 
Mr.  Pitt  aoDght  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fox, 
in  order  to  invite  him  to  join  Lord  Shel- 
bnme's  Government.  '  Tbe  following  ie 
Biafaop  Tomline's  account  of  what  pasted  on 
thin  ocoaeion : 

Neither  Mr.  Pitt  nnr  Lord  Shflboroe  snw  ftn; 
reason  why  [hey  Bhould  not  act  wiib  Mr.  Foi. 
It  was  th^rerore  agreed  tbat  au  offer  should  be 
made  to  biro,  to  return  to  office  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose Mr.  Pitt  waited  upon  him  by  appointment. 
A*  soon  ■■  Mr.  Fox  heard  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
visit,  he  asked,  whether  it  was  intended  that 
i^»d  Shelburne  should  remain  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasnry ;  to  which  Mr.  Plit  ansnared  in  the 
■ffirmative.  Mr.  Fo:(  immediately  replied,  that  it 
was  imposBible  for  him  to  belong  to  any  Adminis* 
tration  of  which  Lnrd  Shelhiirne  was  the  head.f 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  If  that  was  his  deterrnina- 
tioo.il  would  be  ixieless  for  him  lo  enter  into  any 
farther  dipcnasion,  "as  ha  did  not  come  to  betray 
Lord  Shelburne;"  and  be  look  his  leave.  This 
was,  I  believe,  the  last  time  Mr.  Pitt  was  lo  a 
private  room  with  Mr.  Fox ;  and  from  this  period 


*  It  is  stated  in  the  Hemorials  of  Foi,  vol  il,  p. 
10;  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Keppel,  and 
Ur.  I^tt  wera  inclined  to  a  eoalitioD  with  Fax,  bnt 
that  Lord  Shelburos  leant  to  Lord  North.    Haraoe 


Walpole  auaki  of  overtares  by  Lord  Sbelbnms  to 
Lord  North.  {Tb.,  p.12.)  Lord  Orenritie.  however, 
writing  lo  Lord  Temple,  February  19,  1788,  man- 
tioni,  WDDUg  noma  facta  the  authenticity  of  which 
be  vonche^  that  "Lord  Shelburne  never  hai  made 
any  offer  whatever  to  Lord  North."  This  fact  was 
probably  stated  by  him  on  Hr.  PittV  authority. 
[Buetiiighant  Paperi,  vol.  i,  p.  IBS.)  Tomline 
Myathal  "Mr.  Pittpo»ilively  obieotsd  toanyappli- 
estion  being  made  to  Lord  North."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  88.) 
Kr.  Dundas  told  Mr.  Adam,  that"inttw»  re^Iy 
to  negoUsts  with  Lord  North's  parW,  on  the  boMi 
ef  excluding  Lord  North  ptmonally,  (Mtmoriali 
^  Fox.  vol.  ii.,  p.  21.)  Lord  Temple's  private 
Botes  likewise  mention  a  ooalitloD  with  some  of 
t«rd  North's  eupporlera  na  praclicable,  but  wilbont 
Lord  North  himselt  [Butkingham  Paperi,  ib.  p. 
•01.) 

f  Mr.  Fox  did  not  put  forward  his  own  elaims  to 
thkt  ofSep.  bot  >lill  insisted  on  the  Duke  of  Pari- 
laod.     {Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii,  p.  12.) 

Jd  Uie  detiatlis  which  followed  the  dismisial  of 
the  Coalition  Uiniatry,  Mr.  Pitt  publicly  itated 
that  he  would  not  tit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
Lord  North ;  and  after  the  dissolution,  (although 
he  bad  then  etrong  moUves  for  stAudiog  well  with 
tbe  King,)  he  spoke  of  tbe  one  virtue  of  the  late 
Parliament,  that  "it  had  putao  end  to  Lord  North's 
admin iitrsti on,  and  to  the  calamitous  and  ruinous 
war  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  oanntry." 
[tbntliiu,  vol  L,  pp.  3S9,  4TS.) 


may  be  dated  that  political  bostillty  which  cob- 
tinaed  throngh  the  remainder  of  their  lives.* 

There  was  nothing  at  this  time,  either  tn 
tbe  public  or  personal  ri'lations  of  Mr.  Fos 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  acting  together,  and  serving  in 
the  same  Cabinet.  Their  political  priaciplea 
were  similar ;  and  Ur.  Fox  had  spoken  with 
high  praise  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Pitl'i 
abilities  and  chamcter  upon  his  6rst  appear- 
ance in  public  life.  "  Fox."  says  Walpole, 
"  had  fondly  espoused  him,  and  kindly,  not 
jealously  nor  fearfully,  wished  to  have  him 
his  friend. "f  It  is  probable  that  Fox  would 
have  now  consented  to  this  union,  if  bis  dia- 
like  of  Lord  Shelbnme  had  not  formed  an 
obstacle. 

The  resolution  of  Lord  Shelburne  and 
I^tt  not  to  negotiate  with  Lord  North,  and 
the  refusal  of  Fox  to  join  Lord  Shelbume's 
Oovomraent,  produced  an  attempt  of  com- 
mon friends  to  bring  Fox  and  Lord  North 
together.  Fox  wished  to  turn  out  Lord 
Shelburne.  Lord  North  was  resentful  a( 
being  proscribed  by  him  and  Fitt ;  and  the 
object  was  speedily  effected.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  three  days  after  tbe  interview 
with  Fox,  he  and  Lord  North  met  for  the 
first  time  since  their  estrangement ;  and  their 
interview  is  thus  described  : 

They  ngreed  tn  Isy  a-dde  all  formnr  ani* 
tnosily,  Mr.  Fox  declaring  that  he  hopcit  their 


•  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.,  p.  89,  ed.  8.  The  date  of 
this  offer  is  fixed  by  Lord  GreuTille's  letter  of  Feb. 
11,  17B3,  where  he  Myi;  "Pitt  told  me  to-day  that, 
it  being  thought  necewry  to  mslie  >ome  attempt  at 
a  junction  with  Fox,  he  hsd  seen  htm  to-day,  when 
be  asked  one  qneslior,  vir^  whether  there  were 
Niy  term)  on  which  he  would  oonie  in.  The 
aniwer  was,  '  None,  while  Lord  Shelburne  re- 
mained;'and  ao  it  ended.  Upon  thit,  [Lord  Grpn- 
villa  truly  »dd%]  I  think  one  may  observe  that  the 
one  must  be  very  desperate,  the  other  very  confi- 
dent, before  anch  a  quettion  oonld  be  so  pnt  and  w 
aoBwered.''  {ButkinghaiH  Paptrt,  vol.  L,  p..  MS.) 
Torolioe  appeats  to  refer  Ihie  inlfrview  lo  "the 
end  of  autumn,"  which  is  clearly  a  mietike.  We 
suspect,  moreover,  tiat  the  retort  a(ori!>pd  lo  Kit, 
that  "  he  did  not  come  to  betray  Lord  Shelburne,' 
was  never  really  uttered  ;  thouf;h  it  doubtleH  oor- 
rectty  exprewes  Pitt's  feeling  at  tbe  time.  Bee  also 
Adam'a  aocount.  "HeroorialB  of  Fox,"  vol.  ii.,  p. 
33,  which  agree*  with  Lord  Grenville'r,  and  does  , 
not  lopport  Tomliae'p.  Walpole,  Ibid^  p.  12.  "aya 
that  Fox  hsd  been  rounded  by  the  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond  and  Lord  Keppel,  hrfori  Pitt's  vi*it. 

f  Mem.  of  Pox,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  See  alao  Lord  UA- 
land'aaaconnl,  vol.  i,  p.  282.  "Till  the  onforlu- 
□ate  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  lord  She|. 
bume.  when  Mr.  Pitt  aided  with  the  latter,  Mr.Fox 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  extolling  tbe  talent* 
and  pi^ng  tbs  eondnet  of  yoang  Pitt." 
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AdmtaUtrttiOQ  woaM  befimndtd  im  mUiudgood- 
Kill  and  tonjidence,  whicb  was  the  only  thiDft  liwt 
could  make  it  permanent  tnij  ukFuI.  They 
agreed,  ilto,  that  nothing  more  wbi  required  to 
be  done  in  redncing  llie  influence  nf  the  Crown 
by  economiciil  reform,  nnd  that  on  purl i amen tary 
retbrm  every  man  ahonld  follow  hiH  own  opinioa. 
Mr.  Fnx  having  nr^ed  that  the  King  ihould  not 
be  sntlered  lo  be  hie  own  Minister,  I>ord  North 
replied :  "  If  you  mean  there  should  not  be  a 
Uovernmenl  by  departoienli,  I  a|!Tee  with  you; 
I  think  it  a  very  bud  system.  There  ahouid  be 
one  man,  or  a  Cabinet,  to  govern  the  whole,  and 
direct  every  meimnre.  Government  by  depart- 
ments was  not  brought  in  by  me.  I  fouod  It  so, 
and  had  nnt  vigor  and  resolution  to  pnt  an  end  to 
it  Tht  Kins  ought  to  be  Ireattd  with  aU  tori  of 
rtipecl  and  alientian.  but  the  appearartee  of  povKT 
il  all  thai  a  king  nf  ihit  amnljy  caa  have.  Though 
the  Government  in  my  time  wae  a  Government 
by  departments,  the  whole  was  done  by  the 
Hinistara,  except  in  a  few  instanceii."  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
37.) 

Since  the  accession  of  Lord  Shelbume'a 
Ministry,  the  DegoiiutionB  for  peace,  on  the 
basis  of  AmericuD  independence,  bad  been 
Bteadily  pursued.  The  preliininaries  had 
first  been  signed  with  America,  and  sabse~ 
quenlly  with  Franc  and  Spain.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  alt- important  question  was 
announced  in  the  Kings  Speech,  and  the  pre- 
liminBries  were  subaequentty  presented  to 
Parliament.  It  was  agreed  that  this  ques- 
tion was  a  favorable  field  for  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  coalesced  parties  of 
Fox  and  Lord  North,  and  the  Oovernnient. 
A  motion  of  censure  upon  the  Preliminaries 
of  Peace  was  accordingly  made  by  Lord  J. 
Caveudiijh,  and  carried  by  207  to  190  votes. 
Upon  this  defeat.  Lord  Shelburne  and  his 
Cabinet  resigned,  (Feb.  24,  1783.) 

After  a  long  inteTminuterium,  (as  Walpole 
calU  it.)  and  an  attempt  on  the  King's  part 
to  induce  Mr.  Pitt  to  attempt  the  formation 
of  ft  Government — an  undertaking  which  he 
steadfastly  declined — o  new  Admtnistra^on 
was  formed,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(as  originally  proposed  by  Foi)  was  the 
heiid,  and  in  which  Fox  himself  and  Lord 
North  were  the  SecreWries  of  State.  The 
other  Cabinet  ofHces  were  chiefly  filled  wiih 
followers  of  Fo». 

Whatever  admiration  may  be  felt  for  the 
•abilities,  the  eloquence,  the  patriotism, 
coursga,  and  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Foi, 
no  judicious  nnd  impnitial  biographer  will, 
MS  it  seems  lo  us,  seek  to  justify  or  even 
to  palliate  his  coalition  with  Lord  North. 
Lord  J.  Rusiiell  accordingly  condemns,  and 
does  not  defend  il.  In  every  point  of  view, 
it  was  an  iJi-aasorled   union.     The  political 


principle!  of  the  two  chieb  mr*  diunetri- 
callf  opposed  to  each  other.  Lord  North 
had  been,  as  Minister,  the  pasaive  instru- 
ment of  the  Rojftl  will ;  Fox  had  waged  a 
vehement  war  against  the  Kiiig  and  bb 
policy,  and  had,  at  last,  acbievea  a  victory 
over  both.  During  the  Parliamenlary  con- 
flicts of  the  Amerioao  war,  there  was  scarcely 
a  form  of  blame,  or  even  of  vitvperatioii, 
within  the  compass  of  the  English  language, 
which  Fox  had  not  applied  to  Lord  Noru: 
not  only  hia  conduct,  bis  policy,  and  bin  prin- 
ciples, but  his  cbaracler,  his  honor,  and  his 
honesty,  had  been  tinsparingly  denonnoad. 
Hints  of  impeachment  had  even  been  thrown 
out.  These  debates  were  quite  recent  in  the 
beginning  of  1 783  :  the  very  words  of  Fox'a 
terrible  pnilippics  against  Lord  North's  profli- 
gate and  ruinous  administration  muat  hara 
been  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  mem- 
bere  who  saw  them  take  thnr  seats,  side  by 
side,  on  the  Treaanry  Bench,  as  the  two 
Secretaries  of  Slate.  All  the  disgraceful 
events  of  the  latter  years  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  censures  which  they  had  en- 
tuled  on  the  Ministers  who  than  misman- 
aged public  affairs,  were  fresh  in  every  one's 
thoughts ;  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  resort 
lo  such  reminders  as  the  "  Beauties  of  Fox, 
Barke,  and  North,"  which  were  prints  and 
circulated  by  the  enemies  of  the  *'  moDStnnu 
and  unnatural  Coalition."  These  were  mat- 
ters of  universal  notoriety,  and  the  nstioD  was 
shocked  by  a  union  of  parties  in  which  they 
could  see  so  little  uf  public  principle;  so 
little  to  justify  that  "mutual  good-will  and 
confidence"  of  which  Fox  spoke  in  bla  in- 
terview with  Lord  Norlh.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  disposition  to  make  in  favor  of  the 
Coalition  the  allowance  suggested  by  Lord 
Holland  ;  namely,  that  Lord  North  had  been 
insincere  in  his  American  policy,  that  he  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  order  to  please  the 
King,  and  that  the  difference  between  hit 
real  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  Fox  waa 
not  considerable.*  For  the  public  hnew 
not)iing  of  his  secret  opinions ;  they  had  not 
the  privilege  (which  we  now  enjoy)  of  read- 
ing his  private  correspondence  with  the 
King!  they  judged  him  by  hia  acts  nnd  his 
avowed  opinions;  and  they  knew  that  hit 
course  and  that  of  Fox  bad,  on  all  Che  leading  '. 
questions  of  public  policy,  for  the  last  eighU" 


•  S«e  "  Memorials  of  Fox,''  vol.  i,  pp.  185,  SH= 
vol.  ii.,  p.  ex.    Wetbink  that  Lord  Hollaad'n m«Mi- 

ing  is  mietskeu  b;  LorJ  John  in  his  note  do  the 
former  paeaage.  His  object,  as  it  sepma  to  us,  it  to 
vindioate  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  ground  that  Lord  North 
Ttatly  sgreed  with  bim  in  o^ion. 
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but,  above  all,  on  tbe  great  question 
f  the  American  war,  been  diametrioallj 
ppoaed.  They  thought  that  if  Fox  was 
ignt  wtiiB  inTecUves  against  Lord  North  in 
M  jears  1774  to  1782,  he  could  not  be 
igbt  in  coalescing  with  Lord  North  in  1783. 
Keaides,  it  might  be  felt  that  there  is  a 
ladiam  between  rancorous  vindictiveness  and 

■piritless  oblivion  of  injuries.  Though 
lOrd  North's  well-tried  good-nature  would 
treyent  him  for  cherishing  resentful  spite, 
here  was  something,  in  our  judgment,  in- 
xpressibly  mean  in  the  taroeness  which  the 
Ki^'s  late  favorite,  covered  with  the  scars 
f  Fox's  mighty  sword,  hastened  to  accept 
ffiee  in  what  was  virtually  his  administration. 
fence  the  public  were  more  inclined  to 
lame  Lord  North  for  joining  Fox,  than  Fox 
r  joining  Lord  North.  Neither,  however, 
leaped  tbe  unpopularity  which  attended 
leir  coalition:  the  public  are,  in  general, 
fficiently  ready  to  believe  that  Minbters  are 
laenced  in  their  conduct  by  a  mere  love  of 
ace.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  natural  for 
em  to  assume  that  Lord  North  and  Fox 
tre  actuated  by  this  motive,  when  they 
nr  two  such  determined  opponents  coalesce 
order  to  obtain  6ffice.  It  may  be  noted 
at  if  Fox's  principles,  as  to  the  colleagues 
ill  whom  he  acted »  were  as  latitudinarian 

his  coalition  with  Lord  North  evinces,  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
rased  to  serve  with  Lord  Shelburne,  on  the 
o»iuid  that  he  could  not  place  entire  con- 
ence  in  him.* 

'While  the  nation  disapproved  of  the  Coali- 
>n  on  ^unds  of  public  policy,  the  King 
seoted  it  still  more  acutely  on  grounds  of 
irsonal  feeliDg.  He  had  for  some  time  en- 
rtained  the  strongest  aversion  for  Fox,  his 
ral,  bis  enemy,  and  now  his  conqueror  and 
aster  ;  and  that  aversion  had  been  recently 
rengthened  by  the  friendship  which  had 
■own, up  between  Fox  and  the  Prince  of 
^sles,  now  in  his  twenty -first  year.  The 
ing  bad  never  loved  his  eldest  son  ;f  but 

•  Mr.  Adolphns;  "  History  of  George  HI.,"  vol. 
'.^  p.  468,  Bays  of  the  Coalition,  **  Id  do  actioD  of 

•  life  had  Mr.  Fox  displayed  lees  disceroment'* 

tEveo  so  early  as  Nov.  28, 1781,  Walpole  has  the 
swing  entry  in  his  "  Diair :"  *'  The  KiDg,  as  if  he 
id  never  used  the  Duke  ot  Gloucester  ill,  opened 

•  miod  to  him  on  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
id  hu  other  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gumberlaud, 
!•  latter  of  whom,  ho  ssid,  was  governed  by 
harles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  governed  the 
rinoe  of  Wale^  whom  they  wanted  to  drive  into 
pposition.  *When  we  hunt  together,'  said 
M  King,   'neither  my  sod  nor  my  brother  will 

the 


^ to  me ;  and  lately,   when  the  chase  ended 

i  a  little  village  where  there  was  but  a  single  poet- 


his  hatred  for  Fox  was  aggravated  by  the 
belief  that  he  had  alienated  the  Prince's  af- 
fections from  him,  and  corrupted  his  princi- 
ples. When  the  Coalition  Ministry  was 
formed,  the  Prince  and  Fox  were  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  A  series  of  notes  from  the 
Prince  to  him,  of  this  date,  beginning  *'  Dear 
Charles,"  and  written  in  a  tone  of  confiden- 
tial fnmilinrity,  are  printed  in  these  memoirs.* 
The  King  was  said  to  have  called  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  "  his  son's  ministry ;"  and  his  dis- 
like of  Fox,  combined  with  his  jealousy  of 
the  Prince,  became  at  this  time,  in  Wal pole's 
words,  a  rankling  uleer.\  Nor  were  his  feel- 
ings towards  Lord  North  much  more  friendly. 
There  were  two  Ministers  to  whom,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  reign,  George  III.  gave  a 
cordial,  sincere,  and  consistent  support. 
Those  two  Ministers  were  Lord  Bute  and 
Lord  North.  Even  in  the  disastrous  state  of 
things  which  the  country  had  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  1782,  the  King  was  ready  still 
to  support  Lord  North,  if  the  Minister  could 
have  held  up  his  head  against  the  hurricane 
of  censure  which  night  after  night  he  had  to 
encounter  in  Parliament.  In  taking  leave  of 
Lord  North,  on  that  occasion,  the  King  had 
said,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  sorrow,  that 
"  he  ever  had,  and  ever  should  look  on  Lord 
North  €L8  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  faithful  ser- 
vant."J  It  roust,  therefore,  have  been  with 
feelings  of  poignant  disappointment  that  he 

chaise  to  be  hired,  my  son  and  brother  got  into  it, 
drove  to  London,  and  left  me  to  get  home  in  a  cart, 
if  I  could  find  one !'  He  complained,  too,  that 
the  Prince,  when  invited  to  dine  with  him,  came  an 
hour  too  late,  and  all  the  servants  saw  the  father 
waiting  an  hour  for  the  son.  {Mem.  of  Fox^  vol.  i. 
p.  269.)  When  Lord  North's  Government  was 
billing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  interest  against 
him,  ''though," says  Walpole,  "he  only  influenced 
one  vote,  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  then  recently 
made  an  Irish  peer."  (/6tet,  p.  286.)  The  Prince  ' 
gave  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favor  of 
Fox's  India  Bill,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  King 
had  been  canvassing  the  Peers  against  it.  (Tbm- 
line^t  lAfe  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  228.  226.)  See 
also  the  account  of  Fox's  intimate  relations  with  the 
Prince  in  1785,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert     {Mem,  of  Fox,  vol  il,  p.  27*7.) 

•  Vol.  ii..  pp.  106—111. 

j  Ibid.,  pp.  46,  46,  57.^  Lord  Grenville,  in  de- 
scnbing  an  interview  with  the  King  in  llarch, 
1788,  says  that  "he  loaded  Fox  with  every  expres- 
sion of  abhorrence;"  and  he  added,  that  much 
as  he  disliked  both  Fox  and  Lord  North,  if  he  was 
to  choose,  he  must  certainly  prefer  the  latter  to  the 
former.  {Buckingham  Papers,  vol  i.,  pp.  190, 192.) 
Walpole,  indeed,  states,  that  ''when  tne  Coalition 
Ministry  kissed  hands,  the  King  received  Fox  gra- 
ciously, but  received  Lord  North  with  the  utmost 
coldnee^  and  continued  to  treat  him  with  visible 
aversion."    {Met/u  of  Fox,  vol  iL,  p.  66.) 

\  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol,  L,  ^  t%^. 
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beheld  tbe  subject  of  so  much  royal  favor, 
and  even  of  royal  affection,  desert  to  the 
enemy,  enlist  in  his  service,  and  by  his  politi- 
cal influence  assist  in  promoting  the  defeat 
and  humiliation  of  his  once  partial,  but  now 
deserted  master.*  If  he  meditated  an  escape 
to  Hanover  in  the  preceding  year,  when  Lord 
North  was  expelled  from  office,  it  was  still 
more  natural  that  he  should  now  again  throw 
out  threats  of  resorting  to  this  extremity ; 
of  trying  the  effects  of  that  royal  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer.f  The  iron  of  the  Coali- 
tion had  indeed  entered  into  his  soul,  but 
there  was  another  alternative  besides  Hano- 
ver, and  he  resolved  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  shaking  off  his  hated  Ministers. 
We  shall  see  that  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
this  opportunity  presented  itself. 

The  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
was  announced  on  the  2d  of  April,  1783. | 

*  Lord  GreDville,  Id  the  letter  already  quoted, 
BsyB  that  the  King  spoke  of  Lord  North  "  in  terms 
oi  strong  resentment  and  disgusts"  (Buckingham 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  191.)  Lord  Temple  mentions  the 
King's  language,  at  a  subsequent  audience,  respect- 
ing Pitt  and  Lord  Shelburne,  and  adds,  "This  was 
naturally  attended  witli  strong  expressions  of  re- 
sentment and  disgust  of  his  Ministers,  and  of  per- 
sonal abhorrence  of  Lord  North,  whom  he  charged 
with  treachery  andingratitrtde  of  the  blackest  nature. 
He  repeated,  that  to  such  a  Ministry  he  never  would 
give  hid  confidence,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
first  moment  for  dismissing  them."  (Ibid.,  p.  803.) 
Tn  a  letter  to  Lord  Temple  of  April  1,  1783,  the 
King  speaks  of  "the  uneasinese  of  his  mind  at 
having  been  thwarted  in  every  attempt  to  keep  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  most  unprincipled  Coalition  the  annals  of  th?s 
or  any  other  nation  can  eqnal,"  and  he  afterwards 
sneers  at  **  the  grateful  Lord  North."  {Ibid^  p. 
219.)  We  owe  likewise  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  the  information  that 
amongst  his  father's  papers  there  is  a  report  of  a 
oonversation  between  the  King  and  Lord  Ashburton 
KDanning)  about  this  time,  in  which  the  King  is 
described  as  complaining  in  strong  terms  of  Lord 
North's  desertion  of  him.  Lord  North's  ingrati- 
tude  was  doubtless  what  rankled  most  in  the  King's 
mind,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  rea- 
son. Lord  Mahon  ("History  of  England,"  vol.  v., 
p.  263)  remarks,  thnt  the  King  never  forgot  his  ob- 
ligations to  Lord  North.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  the  King  never  forgot 
Lord  North's  obligations  to  him. 

+  Under  March,  1783,  Walpole  says,  "  His  ooun- 
sellora  were  as  inveterate  as  his  Majesty,  but  had 
lesB  boldness;  finding  which,  he  told  the  Lord 
Advocate  that  sooner  than  yield  he  would  go  to 
Hanover,  and  had  even  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to 
consent."     (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44.) 

X  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandafi^  in  the  **  Anecdotes 
of  his  Life,"  vol.  i.,  p.  178,  Bay^  that  on  the  day  the 
Coalition  Ministry  kissed  hands,  he  ^*told  Lord  J. 
Cavendish  that  they  had  two  things  against  them — 
ibe  closet  and  the  country;  that  tbe  King  hated 
them,  and  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 


Mr.  Pitt  was  pressed  by  Fox's  friends  to  join 
it,  retaining  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  bat  he  refused  on  the  ^ifroand 
that  he  would  not  serve  with  Lord  North.* 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  and  the  prorogatioo 
took  place  in  July.  Parliament  met  again  on 
the  1 1th  of  November,  and  the  King's  speech 
announced,  with  satisfaction,  tlie  signature 
of  definitive  treaties  of  peace  with  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Pitt,  now  the  leader  of  Opposition,  re- 
minded the  Ministers  that  these  treaties  were 
substantially  identical  with  the  prelhninary 
articles  upon  which  they  had  turned  out  the 
Shelburne  administration.  The  negrotiatioo 
of  that  treaty  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Lord 
Shelburne  himself,  and  its  result  was  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make 
reservations  in  treating  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  full- 
est recognition  of  American  independence... 
Some  concessions  were  made  to  France,  and 
particularly  to  Spiun;f  but  the  really  im— — 


turning  them  out,  and  that  the  Coalition  woi 
make  the  country  hate  them." 

*  This  fact  is  stated  by  Tomline,  Ibid.,  p.  155.^ 
"  Both  Adam  and  Dundas  expressed  their  wiah  thi^^M 
Pitt  could  be  included  in  the  new  arrangement 
[the  Coalition  Ministry.]    Dundas  said  he  ha<d  doni 
all  in  hia  power  to  bring  it  about,  but  he  found  il 

impossible He  afterwards  said,   Pitt 

impracticable  on  the  subject  of  union :  he 
scribes  Lord  North,  and  does  sot  even  express  fiim^ 
self  clearly  disposed  to  unite  with  Fox.     He  haa  m^ 
high  opinion  of  Fox's  abilities,  and  had   alwayiP 
wished  to  have  him  in  the  Government^  because  M 
thought  it  impossible  to  conduct  great  and  difiSculi 
affairs  with  such  abilities  to  criticise  them.    But  now 
he  seems  much  estranged  from  him."   {Mem.  of  For, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  41.) 

Mr.  Fox  thus  expresses  himself  reap^sctiDg  PStt, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Oeeory  of  9th  September,  178t, 
written  under  the  Coalition  Ministry  during  the 
recess:  "Next  session  of  Parliament  will  be  a  greit 
crisis.  7  oim  I  am  sanguine  about  it.  Nothing  can 
go  on  so  well  as  we  do  among  ourselves,  bat  in  ny 
particular  situation  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  every 
day  what  an  amazing  advantage  it  woufd  be  to  tM 
country  if  it  could  ever  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
promise  a  permanent  administration  in  the  opinion 
of  Europe.  If  Pitt  could  be  persuaded,  (bat  I 
despair  of  it,)  I  am  convinced,  if  he  could,  ha 
would  do  more  real  service  to  the  country  than  any 
man  ever  did."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  208.)  In  speaking 
of  "my  particular  situation,''  Fox  alludes  to  hi 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary. 

f  The  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  was  serioasly 
in  question  at  this  time.  A  history  of  the  negoiii' 
tion  respecting  it  is  given  in  "Flassan,"  ib.  pp.  S45 
— 353.  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  of  Dec  16, 1788, 
mentions  a  rumor  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of  Gibraltar. 
(Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  89.)  On  two 
,  former  occasions,  offera  for  the  cession  of  Oibraltar 
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i  feature  ef  the  treaty  was  tbe  unqual- 
eognition  of  the  American  colonies  as 
ident  States.  The  prelirniDaries  were 
liar,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  taken  advantage 
I  unpopularity  in  order  to  overthrow 
:  Ministry ;  but  the  concessions  made 
icessary,  and  were  wisely  adopted  by 
iX  in  the  definitive  treaties  which  were 
Quder  his  auspices.  If  any  blame  was 
'  Ibe  concessions,  it  should  have  fallen 
e  who  by  their  mismanagement  of  pub- 
re  reduced  England  to  such  a  state  of 
S88  as  compelled  her  to  yield,  not  on 
rho  extricated  her  from  a  hopeless  and 
ns  war.  When  the  vote  of  censure 
lased,  Lord  North  and  the  Ministers 
to  have  changed  places.* 
ni  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the 
,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  famous  India 
Its  principal  feature  was,  that  it  vested 
remment  of  India,  for  four  years,  in  a 
ttion  of  seven  persons  named  in  the 
d  not  appointed  or  removable  by  the 
.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was  disclosed, 
3D0unced  it  as  dangerous  to  the  Con- 
Ug  and  as  a  violation  of  the  chartered 


lUilly  been  made  to  Spain  hy  the  English 
Dent, — once  by  General  Stanhope  in  1718, 
in  by  the  Elder  Pitt  in  1767.  (See  "  Lord 
\  Hwtory,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  127,  vol.  iv.,  p.  111.) 
f  of  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  1788, 
Mjs:  **  LfB  ministres  Anglaia  du  moins, 
mlierement  lord  Sbelburne  et  lord  Grant- 
mtr^rent  de  la  droiture,  et  une  envie  de  la 
.  n'^tait  balanc^e  que  par  la  ciainte  que  le 
Dt  ne  la  trouv&t  pas  smpz  avantageuse." 
S66.) 

•  enrions  to  observe  how  general  the  belief 
h  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
■nd  greatness  of  this  country  had  been 
ij  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies.  **  The 
Dgland's  glory,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defending 
liminaries  of  peace,  "is  past;  she  is  now 
le  awful  and  mortifying  necessity  of  employ- 
affoage  corresponding  with  her  new  condi- 
tis  vitioTiM  of  her  power  and  pretminence 
td  away."  Coxe,  in  describing  the  effects  of 
ity  of  1783,  says:  "The  Bourbon  Courts 

in  the  success  of  their  machinations,  and 
itly  anticipated  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
power.''  {Bourbon  King%  of  Spain,  c  75.) 
a  says:  "France  exulted  in  having  wresled 
iniea  from  the  mother- country,  and  antici- 
M  advantages  which  she  expected  to  derive 
)  diminution  of  the  Britbh  commerce  and 

The  same  opinion  prevailed  throughout 
,tioent>  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  particu- 
9ke9ied  that  England  would  uUiinateltf  sink 
ntgual  contest  with  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
re  there  wanting  even  in  England  persons 
htened  minds^  who  regarded  this  peace  as 
,  of  their  country,  and  who  predicted  that 
n  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever.' '' 
9f  Austria,  e.  48.") 


rights  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  the 
most  ambitious  designs  were  imputed  to  its 
authors.  The  subject  was  properly  in  the 
department  of  Lord  North,  as  Home  Secre- 
tary,* for  the  same  reason  that  the  colonies 
were  in  his  department ;  but  the  measure 
was  introduced  and  managed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  probably  been  assisted  by  Burke*8 
advice  in  its  preparation.  The  bill,  owing  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Coalition,  soon 
passed  the  House  of  Cqmmons,  and  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  members,  on  the 
9th  of  December.  Here,  a  different  fate 
awaited  it.  The  King,  assisted  by  tbe  sug- 
gestions of  artful  counsellors,  sagaciously 
perceived  that  his  enemies  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  wait- 
ing. The  Coalition  had  rendered  Fox  un- 
popular ;  hii)  India  Bill  had  alarmed  the 
country.  A  canvass  of  the  Peers  against 
the  India  Bill  was  set  on  foot  by  the  King, 
partly  or  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Lord  Temple.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
**  Kinfir's  friends"  were  numerous  ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  December  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  96  to  76  votes.  On  the  following  day 
Fox  and  Lord  North  were  required  to  deliver 
up  their  seals ;  and  Pitt,  seeing  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  spring,  now 
consented  to  form  a  Government. 

Pitt's  Administration,  though  it  lasted  six- 
teen years,  did  not  commence  under  happy 
auspices.  However  great  his  ability,  his 
age  was  only  twenty-five  years ;  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  against  him, 
and  the  Coalition  had  absorbed  so  many  of 
the  leading  members,  that  he  had  not  in  that 
House  a  single  Cabinet  Minister  to  assist  him. 
Tbe  late  Government  had  been  upset  by  the 
use  of  the  King's  personal  influence  in  solicit- 
ing the  votes  of  the  Peers  against  his  own 
Ministers.  This  royal  interference  was  noto- 
rious, and  almost  avowed ;  Tomline,  in  hb 
**Life  of  Pitt,"  admits  and  defends  it.  Pitt 
doubtless  took  no  part  in  this  intrigue,  but 
he  knew  of  it,  and  profited  by  its  results  to 
obtain  power.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
who  had  been  intended  for  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  found  the  feeling  respect- 
ing his  own  conduct  so  strong,  that  he  re- 
signed his  office  in  three  days,  in  order  that 
he  might  meet  any  charges  against  himself 
in  a  private  station.  "  This,"  sAys  Tomline, 
"was  the  only  event  of  a  public  nature 
which  I  ever  knew  disturb  Mr.  Pitt's  rest, 


♦  TomUne'a  lAf^  oC  PU.^^q\A^>«AV 
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while  ha  continned  in  good  health."*  At 
that  moment  Hr.  Pitt  do  doubt  felt  uncertain 
whether  the  waters  were  not  ctoeing  around 
him.  So  great  did  the  chsnces  appear 
BjiaiDBt  hia  succeaB  in  his  haardous  under- 
Isking,  that  when  hia  writwaa  moved,  on  his 
acceptance  of  office,  the  motion  was  received 
with  loud  and  general  laughter  hy  the  Op- 
position.! ^'^^  *^  con6dent  {hat  the  at- 
tempt would  fail.  In  a  private  note  written 
at  the  time  he  says,  "  We  are  bo  strong,  that 
nobody  can  undertake  without  madness ;  and 
if  they  do,  I  think  we  shall  destroy  them 
almost  as  soon  aa  they  are  formed. "J  This 
opinion  he  openly  declared,  nnd  it  was  doubt- 
lees  shared  generally  by  his  party. 

The  siege  was  now  opened  in  form  ;  a  se- 
ries of  general  votes  of  censure  upon  Minis- 
ters, and  addresses  to  the  Crown  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  Administration,  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Coramong.  The 
King,  however,  refused  to  dismiss  his  Minis- 
ters, and  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  resign  unless 
some  specific  chsrge  was  broue^ht  against 
him.  The  contest  wns  carried  on  with  con- 
summate skill  nnd  ability  by  Foi  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sustained  with  extraordinary  cool- 
ness, courage,  and  judgment  by  Pitt  on  the 
other.  Fox,  however,  abstained  from  going 
to  extremities,  being  restrained,  probably,  by 
the  reluctance  of  some  of  his  friends ;  and 
while  the  struggle  was  still  undecided,  an  at- 
tempt was  mnda  by  some  independent  coun- 
try gentlemen  to  bring  about  a  junctjon  be- 
tween the  two  combatants.^     The  King  was 


•  Vol.  L,  p.  288.  Mr.  Foi,  writing  lo  Lord 
Northb^on,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  to  infona  him 
of  Lord  Temple's  reiigiuttiaD,  mji:  "What  will 
follow  is  not  yet  ImowD,  but  I  think  there  can  b« 
very  little  doubt  but  our  AdministntioD  will  again 
be  ««tBbllehed.  .  .  .  The  eoDfnuon  of  the  eae- 
mj  is  beyood  all  docriptioo,  and  the  triumph  o< 
enr  frieadt  proportioDsble."  D»o.  22,  W8B,  (3fem. 
of  Fax,  vol.  a.  p,  82*.l 

t  Tomliac,  lb.  p.  287. 

j  Mem.  of  Foi,  voL  ii.,  p.  881.  Compara  Tom- 
line,  Ib„p  463,  At  thw  time  it  need  to  be  the 
practice  for  Gabiuet  Miniaten  to  appear  in  the 
Boura  ot  CommoQB  Id  full  dren,  Heuoe  Lord 
North  'a  alwBji  designated  in  the  debatM  during 
the  Americsn  war  ss  "  the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue 
ribbon."  We  have  been  infonaed  that,  after  Mr. 
Fox  had  croned  to  the  Oppoeitioo  bench,  he  con. 
tinned  to  wear  his  full  dre«^  in  order  to  mark  that, 
though  dismiued  W  the  Kice,  he  was  still  the 
Hiniater  whom  the  House  kept  in  power. 

g  In  one  of  the  debates  at  this  lime,  Mr.  Poi  said 
that  be  respected  what  he  had  always  undentood  U> 
be  Ur.  Pitt's  political  p^i□eiple^  none  of  which  did 
BDj  one  whom  he  had  consulted  wiih  him  to  re- 
nonoee.  The  anion  he  (Mr.  Fox)  viihed  to  see 
Uieplaoe  wasauniouof  principla  (SeeTomline, 
lb,  p.  866.) 


even  prevailed  n|Kin  to  send  a  written  nut- 
sage  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  propose  I 
meeting  between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt*  Mr. 
Pitt  consented  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  "  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  Administration  on  a  wide  bans, 
nnd  on  fiur  and  equal  ^rms ;"  bat  a  discni- 
gion  arose  on  the  meamng  of  "  tqval  terma," 
nnd  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  The 
OpposiUon  demanded  that  Pitt  should  resigii 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  form  i 
united   Government ;   hut  Pitt  refused  tin 


now  lasted  for  two  months ;  the  neceasarj 
supplies  had  been  granted,  and  a  Mutiny 
Bill  passed  ;  the  mnjorities,  which  had  besa 
forty  or  fifty  at  the  beginning,  hud  dwtndltd 
down  to  one  ;  and  at  last,  witbont  an  Appro- 
priation Act,  on  the  24tb  of  March  the  King 
came  down  to  dissolve  the  Parliament-!  ^ 
had  wisely  calculated  the  effect  of  time  in 
turning  public  opinion  in  bis  favor.  An  ear- 
lier dissolution  might  have  produced  a  bal- 
anced state  of  parlies.  As  it  was,  the  infla- 
ence  of  general  opinion  upon  the  elections, 
even  in  the  comparatively  shackled  state  of 
the  re  presentation,  was  deciuve.  Above  ]W 
members  lost  their  seats,  nearly  all  of  wb«n 
belonged  lo  the  Opposition.  The  rout  of  the 
Coalition  was  complete,  and  after  the  long 
series  of  votes  of  censure  carried  gainst  Pitt 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Parliament,  the 
first  vole  in  the  new  Honse  gave  him  a  ma- 
jonty  of  more  than  two  to  one.  From  that 
time  Mr.  Pitt's  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  remained  unshsken. 

Of  this  result  the  principal  cause  waa  Foi'a 
coalition  with  Lord  North.  Although  it 
gave  him,  for  the  moment,  a  lar^e  parlia- 
mentary support,  it  turned  public  opioioo 
against  him,  and  rendered  his  union  with  Pitt 
impossible.  If  his  party  was  not  stroi^ 
enough  to  stand  alone,  and  lomt  junction  wai 


*  Uem.  of  Fox.  vol.  ii.,  p.  234. 

f  Ihe  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  sapantad 
from  Hr.  Foi  when  Lord  Shelbnme  became  PrJBS 
Minieter.  was  a  member  of  Pitt'i  Cabinet,  and  eoa- 
tributed  essentially  to  support  bim  against  Fox  CD 
this  trying  occasion.     "Hin  flnnness   during  tks    • 
memorable  oonteet  of  1784  is  aaid  to  have  prevented 
Mr.  Pitt  from  following  the  example  of  lus  eoorfn. 
Lord  Temple,  by  resiguing  in  despair.     It  was  on  ^ 
that  oecaaion  George  III.  waa  reported  to  have  aid 
there  wis  no  man  in  hia  dominions  by  whom  b* — 
had  been  >o  much  offended,  and  no  man  to  whon^ 
he  waa  so  much  indebted,  astheDakeof  Richmond.'^ 
{Man.  of  Fox,  Tol.  i,  p.  466.)     See  alao  TomliBP.^ 
vol.  L,  p.  235.     Hia  reasons  for  separating  from  FOV 
are  stated  in  Lord  Albemarle's  Memoirs  of  Lcnf 
(vol.  i,  p.  840.) 
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nrj»  he  clearly  made  the  wronff  choice 
iferriog  Lord  North  to  Pitt.  His  India 
idded  to  his  unpopalarity,  and  had  a 
share  in  the  consequences  of  the  elec- 
if.  1784.     It  is  difficult  now  to  under- 

how  the  declamatory  denunciations  of 
neasure  could  have  produced  so  great 
ttot  on  the  country,  or  how  the  alarm 
I  was  expressed  could  have  been  really 

Pitt  may  have  been  under  the  infln- 
of  strong  personal  prejudice,  but  his 
ml  character  forbids  the  belief  that  his 
nlion  was  insincere.  He  had  doubtless 
ftded  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  dan- 
irhioh  he  described  with  so  much  force, 
ntarference  with  the  chartered  rights  of 
lompany,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the 
rament,  not  the  trade  of  India,  seems  to 
require  no  justification.  The  Company 
.  have  no  vested  interest  in  a  form  of 
nment  which  was  not  conducive  to  the 

0  welfare.  The  appointment  of  an 
a  Commission  by  Parliament,  the  mem- 
of  which  held  their  offices  on  the  same 
«  as  the  judges, and  could  not  be  removed 
r  by  the  Crown  or  the  Company,  was 
nal,  and  might  be  fairly  deemed  objec- 
ble.*    But  to  suppose  that  within  the 

1  of  four  years,  and  under  the  control  of 
ament  and  public  opinion,  such  a  use 
likely  be  made  of  the  Indian  patronage 
Dold  destroy  the  legitimate  influence  of 
3rown,  and  insure  the  permanent  tri- 
ll of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  appears  extrava- 
and  unreasonable.!  In  the  first  session 
IS  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
ndia  Bill,  which  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
r  of  271  to  60;  this  bill,  by  creating  a 
iterial  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of 
i,  establi:»hed  the  system  of  "  double 
umment,"  which  has  now  existed  for 
ily  years,  and  which  was  deliberately 
Dued,  with  certain  amendments,  in  the 
lesbion  of  Parliament. 

hile  the  great  struggle  between  Pitt 
Fox  after  ihe  dismissal  of  the  Coalition 

a  protest^  formallj  signed  by  Lord  Rooking- 
tlM  Duke  of  PortUud,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 

peer^  which  was  much  quoted  at  the  time, 
Ined  the  following  passage :  "The  election  of 
live  offioers  in  Parliament  is  plainly  nnoon- 
loBsl,  and  an  example  of  the  most  pemioioaa 

productive  of  intrigue  and  faction,  and  ealca- 

Ibr  extending  a  corrupt  influence  in  the 
D.  It  frees  Ministers  from  responsibility, 
t  it  leaves  them  all  the  effect  of  patronage.'' 
AdoUfhui,  vol.  iv.,  p.  59.) 
lie  Lord  J.  Ruaselrs  remarks  on  Fox's  India 
foL  ih,  pp.  96 — 100.  A  ^ood  summary  of  the 
tiolM  made  to  it  at  the  time  is  given  in  Tom- 

lile  of  Pitl^  vol  i^  pp.  19a— 201. 


Min'atry  waa  gmog  on,  the  King's  anxiety 
was  great ;  and  in  his  private  letters  to  Mr. 
Pitt  he  recurred  to  his  former  intention  of 
seeking  a  refuge  in  Hanover  from  the  intole- 
rable pressure  of  his  Parliamentary  foes. 
On  receiving  the  account  of  the  first  defeats 
which  awaited  Mr.  Pitt  upon  his  reelection, 
.the  King  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  '*I  am 
ready  to  take  any  step  that  may  be  proposed 
to  oppose  this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the 
last  period  of  my  life ;  but  I  can  never  sub- 
mit to  throw  myself  into  its  power.  If  they, 
in  the  end,  succeed,  my  line  is  a  clear  one, 
and  to  which  I  have  fortitude  enough  to  sub- 
mit"* About  the  same  time  he  addressed 
Mr.  Pitt  in  a  similar  strain  upon  an  impend- 
ing motion  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  Should 
not  the  Lords  stand  boldly  forth,  this  Con-  ' 
stitution  must  soon  be  changed ;  for  if  the 
two  only  privileges  of  the  Crown  be  in- 
fringed— that  of  negativing  bills  which  have 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that 
of  naming  the  Ministers  to  be  employed — I 
cannot  but  feel,  aa  far  as  regards  my  person, 
that  I  can  be  no  longer  of  utility  to  this  ' 
country^  nor  can  with  honor  continue  in  thii 
island.**  "From  this  extract,"  says  Tom- 
line,  "  coupled  with  the  conclusion  of  his 
former  letter,  aa  well  as  from  other  authori- 
ties, it  is  evident  that  the  King  had  at  this 
time  serious  intentions  of  retinng  to  Hano- 
ver, in  case  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  should 
prevail."! 

No  such  painful  necessity,  however, 
awaited  the  lung.  The  fatal  error  of  his 
adversary,  the  dexterity  of  his  secret  coun- 
sellors, and  the  consummate  parliamentary 
ability  of  his  young  Minister,  gave  him  a 
signal  triumph.  Fox  had  emerged  a  victor 
out  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  American 
war ;  he  had  passed  the  King  under  the 
yoke,  and  made  him  submit  to  a  Ministry 
which  he  hated.  But  he  could  not  convert 
a  victory  into  a  conquest :  he  had  the  force 
which  enabled  him  to  defeat,  he  had  not  the 
longsighted  and  patient  prudence  which 
could  alone  enable  him  to  subjugate.  By 
the  unhappy  Coalition  he  lost  every  thing : 
he  threw  away  his  popularity,  he  destroyed 

•  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol  1.  p.  271.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt^  of  Feb.  15,  1784^  the  King  uied 
the  following  terms  respecting  Mr.  Fox :  **  Mr.  Pitt 
is  so  well  apprised  of  the  mortification  I  feel  at 
any  poasibility  of  ever  again  seeing  the  heads  of 
Opposition  in  publio  employments,  and  mort  par- 
ticularly Mr,  Pox,  whote  conduct  hat  not  been  more 
fnarked  againti  my  ttation  in  the  empire,  than 
againti  my  person,  that  he  must  attribute  my  want 
of  pertpiooity,  fta"    (Ibid,  p.  8(K(.) 

t  IK  p.  841. 
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his  party,  he  weakened  his  moral  aathority, 
and  he  made  an  openincr  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  combination,  which  speedily  predominat- 
ed in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  As  it  was 
said  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the 
Revolution,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Pitt  that  he 
was  the  heir  of  the  Coalition.  At  the  critical 
moment,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  the  practical  problem  which  had  for 
so  many  years  remained  unsolved.  Lord 
North  had,  during  his  twelve  years*  Minis* 
try,  been  the  favorite  of  the  Crown,  but 
after  a  time  he  lost  the  support  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Fox,  up  to  the  Coalition,  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  country,  but  the 
King  would  not  endure  him.  In  Mr.  Pitt 
was  at  last  found  a  Minister  whom  the  King 
would  tolerate  and  the  country  would  sup- 
port. His  Administration,  when  once  formed, 
could  not  be  shaken  by  Fox's  opposition. 
It  weathered  the  storm  of  the  Regency,  by 
the  Kin^*s  timely  recovery  ;  and  the  results 
of  the  French  Revolution  gave  it  additional 
strength.  At  last,  it  fdl  by  an  intrigue  of 
secret  advisers  who  alarmed  the  Protestant 
conscience  of  the  King :  it  was  stabbed  by 
an  assassin  in  the  dark,  not  overthrown  by 
the  blows  of  Fox's  broadsword  in  fair  and 
open  parliamentary  warfare.  Like  most 
great  political  contests  in  this  country,  the 
contest  between  George  III.  and  Mr.  Fox 
ended  in  a  compromise.  The  compromise 
was  effected  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pitt.*  Mr. 
Pitt  was  too  unbending  to  become  an  instru- 
ment in  the  King's  hands,  and  had  too  much 
principle  to  lend  himself,  like  Lord  North,  to 
a  pplicy  of  which  he  disapproved.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  King  was  grateful  to  Pitt 
for  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  Fox : 
he  endured  and  almost  liked  him,  though  he 
ultimately  tripped  him  up.  Pitt's  ascend- 
ency in  Parliament  was  maintained  by  his 
own  talents  and  conduct,  and  by  the  personal 
confidence  which  he  inspired,  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  or  the  support  of  the 
^  King's  friends.  In  this  manner  the  conflict- 
ing elements,  which  Fox  could  not  harmo- 
nize, were  reconciled. 


•  "On  Lord  Rockingham 'a  death,  Pitt  expreesed 
his  concern  to  Mr.  Fox  under  the  gallery,  at  the 
report  that  Government  would  break  up.  Fox 
said,  *it  would,  and  the  whole  njstem  be  revived,' 
adding,  *They  look  to  you  ;  without  you  they  can- 
not succeed ;  with  you  I  know  not  whether  they 
will  or  no.*  '  If,'  replied  Pitt,  'they  reckon  upon 
me,  they  may  find  themaelves  mistaken.'  Fox,  as 
he  left  the  House,  repeated  this  to  Lord  John 
Townshend,  and  Lord  Maitland,  (afterwards  Lau- 
derdale,) and  probably  many  others;  and  both 
Townshend  and  Lauderdale  told  it  me.    Fox  added, 


Lord  John  thus  aams  np  the  effects  of  the 
Coalition,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Whig 
party,  which  that  measure  of  apparent  uoioii 
produced: 

Thus  was  broken  and  dispersed,  by  its  own 
dissensions,  that  great  confederacy  of  freedom 
which,  nurtured  in  the  adversity  of  the  Amerietn 
war,  had  revived  the  ancient  virtues  of  Wbig- 
gism,  and  made  the  Senate  shine  with  the  lifUf 
of  patriotism  and  eloquence*  Thus  vanished  the 
hope  of  seeing  a  more  brilliant  Fox  and  a  more 
consistent  Pitt ;  the  one  adorning  and  advising 
his  country  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  aflain, 
which  he,  above  all  men,  understood ;  and  the 
other  applying  to  the  management  of  our  finanees 
the  economical  principles  of  Smith,  and  the  wise 
frugality  of  Sully.  The  Coalition  prevented! 
consummation  so  desirable.  .  .  .  The  roat 
of  the  Whig  party,  the  Pitt  Admini;itration,  and 
the  war  of  tno  French  Revolution,  were  the  re- 
sults of  this  fatal  event.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

The  life  of  Mr.  Fox  is  brought  down  in 
these  volumes  to  the  year  1792  ;  the  Buck- 
ingham papers  reach  as  far  as  1799 ;  and 
both  worKs  contain  much  curious  and  aa- 
thentic  information  respecting  the  Regency 
debates  in  1788-9 ;  but  the  length  to  which 
this  article  has  already  extended  prevents 
us  from  following  the  events  of  that  period 
in  detail ;  we  can  only  remark  that  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  both  publications. 

The  period  of  our  history  from  the  de* 
cline  of  the  American  war  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt's  long  Administration,  is 
full  of  instruction  with  respect  to  the  work- 
ing of  our  Parlia:neniary  Constitution.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  definitively  and  clearly  es- 
tablished until  the  year  1784,  that  where 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  personal  opi- 
nions of  the  sovereign  and  those  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Hjuse  of  Commons,  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former,  is  to  prevail ;  unless,  in- 
deed, a  disboluiidn  and  a  new  election  should 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  previous  Parlia- 
ment.* The  lessons  which  this  portion.,  of 
our  annals  teaches  are  manifold ;  but  it 
throws  especial  light  on  the  two  points  which 
appear  to  us  to  form  the  characleiislic  diffi- 
culties of  that  form  of  government  which  b 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
*'  limited  monarchy  ;''  that  is  to  say,  an  he- 

*  I  believe  they  do  reckon  on  Pitt,  and  I  believe 
they  will  not  be  mistaken.'  "  {Lord  Holland  m 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  446.)  Neither  of  the  par- 
ties in  thia  curious  dialogue  were  quite  right  in 
their  anticipations. 

*  On  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Crown  to 
difsolve  Parliament  in  this  state  of  things,  see  the 
authoritative  remark  of  Lord  J.  Ruflsefl,  (vol.  ii., 
p.  245.) 
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reditarj  king,  associated  with  a  parliamentary 
body.  These  are,  1.  The  desire  of  the 
King  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign,  and  his 
attempts,  open  or  concealed,  to  defeat  the 
policy  of  the  Ministers  in  whom  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament,  for  the  time  being,  con- 
fides. 2.  The  envies  and  rivalries  of  the 
parliamentary  chiefs ;  their  impatience  of  a 
snperior,  or  even  of  an  equal ;  their  unwill- 
bgness  to  cooperate  for  public  objects,  on 
account  of  their  separate  pretensions  and 
personal  ambition ;  and  the  consequent  fa- 
cility afforded  to  the  King  of  ruling  by  di- 
vision, of  fomenting  their  discords  and  ani- 
mosities, and  ultimately,  perhaps,  of  reduc- 
ing them  all  to  impotence  and  silence.* 

Parliamentary  leaderu  of  parties,  in  their 
more  contracted  sphere,  are  likely  to  indulge 
the  feelings  which  animated  the  great  party- 
leaders  of  Rome  in  their  contest  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  world, — 

"  Nee  quemquam  jam  ferre  potest,  Caesarve  prU 
oremf 
Ponipeiuave  parem.** 

Bat  there  is  this  important  difference  in  their 
respective  situations :  that,  whereas  Pompey 
and  Caesar  contended  which  should  be  chief, 
parliamentary  leaders,  who  act  singly,  and 
embroil  every  thing  with  mutual  jealousies, 
end  by  being  all  put  down  under  the  feet  of 
one  common  master. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  dwell  upon 
this  theme  at  the  length  which  it  requires, 
but  we  wish  that  our  feeble  voice  could  in- 
duce the  leaders  of  popular  parties  on  the 
Continent  to  gather  from  our  history  the 
warnings  which  it  contains  with  respect  to 
the  working  of  a  parliamentary  system,  if 
the  great  Powers  should  coniinue  at  peace  ; 
if  the  quiet  development  of  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  amicable  relations  of  individ- 
uals in  society,  should  be  permitted  to  ad- 


*  Aristotle  enumerates  want  of  mutual  confidence 
BB  one  of  the  three  great  means  by  which  tlie  Greek 
despots  maintained  their  power.  (Pol.  v.  11.)  The 
impatience  of  eqaals  is  well  denoted  in  the  express- 
ive Greek  term,  to  ^iXoflrfwrov. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  of  May,  1782,  expresses  a 
fear  that  Pitt  will  attempt  to  revive  the  system  of 
soveroing  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  independent  portion  of  Parliament. 
He  then  proceeds  to  say:  **l  feel  myself,  I  own, 
rather  inclined  to  rely  upon  bis  understanding  and 
integrity  for  resisting  all  the  temptations  of  ambi- 
tion, and  especially  of  being  firU^  which  I  know 
will  be  induAtriouJy  thrown  in  his  way,  and  con-, 
trasted  with  that  secondary  and  subordinate  situa- 
tion, to  which  they  will  insinuate  he  must  be  con- 
fined while  he  continues  to  act  in  the  general 
system."    {^Mem.  of  Fox,  voL  l,  p.  826.) 


vance  without  the  interruption  of  destmctiTe 
violence,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  fairest 
and  most  civilized  portions  of  Continental 
Europe  will  remain  under  purely  despotic 
forms  of  government.  The  trial  of  the 
American  model,  which  has  been  made  in 
some  European  States,  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  though  we  are  far  from  being 
exclusive  in  our  attachment  to  constitutional 
forms,  and  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a 
system  of  government  which  is  suited  to 
England  may  not  be  suited  to  countries  dif- 
ferently situated ;  we  still  think  that,  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  the  despotic  regimen  is 
at  all  relaxed, — looking  to  the  fact  that  man 
is  an  historical  animal, — the  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  combined  with  an  he- 
reditary King,  offers,  the  best  chance  of  per- 
manent amelioration  in  the  existing  circum-  * 
stances  of  the  European  States.  If  the  time 
should  ever  arrive  when  an  attempt  should 
be  made  in  the  great  Continental  States 
to  reach  a  popular  s}  stem  of  government  by 
this  road,  we  earnestly  exhort  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  te  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
first  object  to  be  secured  is  iome  form  of 
parliamentary  or  corporate  government; 
8ome  species  of  rule  which  is  not  dependent 
on  the  will  of  one  man,  but  which  lodges  the 
supreme  power  in  a  body  ;  some  constitution 
which  insures  public  debate  in  a  legislative 
chamber,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  securitjr 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment.  When  this . 
great  and  paramount  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  a  habit  of  regular  government, 
upon  these  principles,  has  been  formed,  the 
time  will  have  arrived  for  deciding  the  pro- 
portions of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
elements  in  the  constitution,  and  for  raising 
questions  on  which  the  anti-despotic  party 
are  likely  to  be  divided.  But  it  is  premature 
to  stir  those  questions,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
refinements  of  a  free  government,  the  apices 
of  a  constitutional  system,  before  its  founda- 
tions have  been  laid.  It  is  premature  to 
dispute  about  accidents  before  we  have  se- 
cured the  substance.  The  leaders  of  liberal 
parties  should  bear  in  mind  that  despotism 
IS  the  normal  btate  of  mankind,  and  free 
governments  the  rare  exception;  and  that, 
in  all  unsettled  states  of  society,  the  tendency 
to  a  despotic  form  of  government  is  strong 
and  constant. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  a  view 
to  the  future,  not  to  the  past ;  not  for  the 
purpose  of  blaming  the  popular  leaders  in 
the  late  movements  on  the  Continent,  but 
'for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent course  hereafter.     Much  woudec  hajk 
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been  expressed  at  the  failure  of  parliament- 
ary government  in  the  recent  experiments  in 
the  Continental  States :  and  an  opinion  has 
even  been  promulgated  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  alone  fitted  for  free  institutions.  The 
republican  governments  of  antiquity  and  tiie 
middle  ages — which,  whatever  may  have 
been   their  defects,  were  the   best  govern- 


meats  of  their  respective  times—prove  that 
free  government  is  not  the  monopoly  of  a 
privileged  race :  and  the  failure  of  the  late 
attempts  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  com- 
pletely explained  by  the  neglect  of  those 
precautions  which  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
history  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  is  calculated  to  suggest. 


Anecdote  of  Hazutt. — Domicile  he  had 
not,  round  whose  hearth  his  affections  might 
gather ;  rest  he  had  not,  for  the  sole  of  his 
Burning  foot.  One  chance  of  regaining  some 
peiace,  or  a  chance  as  he  trusted  for  a  time, 
was  torn  from  him  at  the  moment  of  gather- 
mg  its  blossoms.  He  had  been  divorced  from 
his  wife,  not  by  the  law  of  England,  which 
would  have  argued  criminality  in  her,  but  by 
Scottish  law,  satisfied  with  some  proof  of 
frailty  in  himself. 

Subsequently  he  became  deeply  fascinated 
by  a  younff  woman  in  no  very  elevated  rank, 
for  she  held  some  domestic  office  of  superin- 
tendence in  a  boarding-house  kept  by  her 
father,  but  of  interesting  person,  and  endowed 
with  strong  intellectual  sensibilities.  She  had 
encouraged  Hazlitt;  had  flrratified  him  by 
reading  his  works  with  intelligent  sympathy ; 
and,  under  what  form  of  duplicity  it  is  bard 
to  say,  had  partly  engaged  her  faith  to  Haz- 
litt as  his  future  wife,  while  secretly  she  was 
holding  a  correspondence,  too  tender  to  be 
misinterpreted,  with  a  gentleman  resident  in 
the  same  establishment.  Suspicions  were 
put  aside  for  a  time;  but  they  returned,  and 
gathered  too  thickly  for  Hazlitt's  penetra- 
tion to  cheat  itself  any  longer.  Once  and 
for  ever  he  resolved  to  satisfy  himself.  On  a 
Sunday,  fatal  to  him  and  his  farewell  hopes 
of  domestic  happiness,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  whom  he  now  loved  to  excess 
had  made  some  appointment  out-of-doors 
with  his  rival.  It  was  in  London ;  and  through 
the  crowds  of  London,  Hazlitt  followed  her 
steps  to  the  rendezvous.  Fancying  herself 
lost  in  the  multitude  that  streamed  through 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  treacherous  young 
woman  met  her  more  favored  lover  without 
alarm,  and  betrayed,  too  clearly  for  any  fur- 
ther deception,  the  state  of  her  affections  by 
the  tenderness  of  her  manner.  There  went 
out  the  last  light  that  threw  a  guiding  ray 
over  the  storm-vexed  course  of  Hazlitt.  He 
was  too  much  in  earnest,  and  he  had  witness- 
ed too  much,  to  be  deceived  or  appeased.  "  I 
whistled  her  down  the  wind/'  was  his  own 
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account  of  the  catastrophe ;  but,  in  doing 
he  had  torn  his  own  heart-strings,  entangle 
with  her  "jesses."    Neither  did  be,  as  oth 
would  have  done^  seek  to  disguise  his  mi 
fortune.     On  the  contrary,  he  cared  not 
the  ridicule  attached   to  such  a 
among  the  unfeeling ;  the  wrench  within  h 
been  too  profound  to  leave  room  for 
bility  to  the  sneers  outside.     A  fast  friend 
his  at  that  time,  and  one  who  never  ceased 
be  his  apologist,  described  him  to  me  as  h 
ing  become  absolutely  maniacal  during 
first   pressure  of  his   afiSiction.      He  wi 
about  proclaiming  the  case,  and  insisting 
its  details  to  every  stranger  that  would  list  ^n. 
He  even  published  the  whole  story  to  ^Uie 
world,  in  his  **  Modern  Pygmalion."    A^^  nd 
people  generally,  who  could  not  be  mnrm    of 
his  feelings,  or  the  way  in  which  this  tr>^st> 
chery  acted  upon  his  mind  as  a  ratification    of 
all  other  treacheries  and  wrongs  that  he  hs^ 
suffered  through  life,  laughed  at  him,  or  c^" 
pressed  disgust  for  him,  as  too  coarsely  in — 
delicate  in  making  such  disclosures.      Bo^^ 
there  was  no  indelicacy  in  such  an  act  of  coir  " 

fidence,  growing,  as  it  did,  out  of  his  lace^ 

rated  heart.  It  was  an  explosion  of  fremj-^ 
He  threw  out  his  clamorous  anguish  to  the 
clouds,  and  to  the  winds,  and  to  the  air; 
caring  not  who  might  listen,  who  might  sym- 
pathize, or  who  might  sneer.  Pity  was  no 
demand  of  his ;  laughter  was  no  wrong :  the 
sole  necessity  for  him  was,  to  empty  his  over* 
burdened  spirit. 

After  ibis  desolating  experience,  the  exas- 
peration of  Hazlitt's  political  temper  grew 
fiercer,  darker,  steadier.  His  "Life  of  Na- 
poleon'' was  prosecuted  subsequently  to  this, 
and  perhaps  under  this  remembrance,  as  a 
reservoir  that  might  receive  all  the  vast  over- 
flows of  his  wrath,  much  of  which  was  not 
merely  political,  or  in  a  spirit  of  bacchanalian 
partnership,  but  was  even  morbidly  anti-social. 
He  hated,  with  all  his  heart,  every  institution 
of  man,  and  all  his  pretensions.  He  loathed 
his  own  relation  to  the  human  race. 

Di  QuiHosr. 
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From  the   Eclectic  Reriew. 


PROFESSOR    WILSON.* 


Professor  Wilsov,  it  is  generally  ud- 
leraiood,  b  now  retired  for  ever  from  public 
ife;  it  b  feared  also  from  the  full  exercise 
had  eommand  of  his  brilliant  faculties.  He 
■  lying  on  the  verge  of  the  western  horizon, 
k  great  bat  troubled  sun,  shining  amid  rainy 
douds;  and  ere  the  luminary  pass  away, 
uid  while  yet  he  hangs  "  low  but  mighty 
itillf"  we  are  tempted  to  utter  at  once  our 
idmiration  of  his  splendor  and  our  sorrow 
Sfver  bis  anticipated  departure. 

In  our  recent  paper  on  Alexander  Smith, 
■re  sud  that  there  was  something  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  solemn  in  the  emotions  with 
wmch  we  watch  the  uprise  of  a  new  and 
true  poet.     And  we  now  add,  that  there  is 
something  exceedingly  sad  and  solemn  in  the 
emotions  with  which  we  regard  the  down- 
gCMDg  of  a  great  bard.     We  have  analogies 
with  which  to  compare  the  first  of  these 
Brents,  such  as  the  one  we  have  selected, 
that  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the 
heavens,  but  we  have  no  analogy  for  the 
lest.     For  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  star  or 
mtn  setting  for  ever.     We  have  seen  the  orb 
"trenibling  at  the  gates  of  the  west,  and  dip- 
ping reluctantly  into   the  ocean ;    but  we 
jmew  that  he  was  to  appear  again,  and  take 
his  appointed  place  in  the  firmament ;  and 
this  forbade  all  sadness,  except  such  as  is 
always  interwoven  with  the  feeling  of  the 
■oblime.     But  were  the  nations  authentically 
apprised  that  on  a  certain  evening  the  sun 
was  to  go  down  to  rise  no  more,  what  strain- 
ing of  eyes,  and  heaving  of  hearts,  and  shed- 
ding of  tears,  would  there  be ;  what  climb- 
iiu;  of  loftiest  mountains  to  get  the  last  look 
of  his  beams;  what  a  shriek,  loud  and  deep, 
would  arise  when  the  latest  ray  had  disap- 
peared; how  many  would,  in   despair   and 
nitery,  share  in  the  death  of  their  luminary ; 
what  a  "  horror  of  great  darkness"  would  sink 
over  the  earth  when  he  had  departed ;  and 
how  would  that  horror  be  increased  and  ag- 
gravated by  the  appearance  of  the  stars, 

**  Distinct  but  distant ;  clear,  but  ah,  how  cold,*' 

*  I^ghU  and  Shadowt  of  ScottUh  Life,     By  Pro- 
T  Wilson.    Blackwood:  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
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which  in  vain  came  forth  to  gild  the  gloom 
and  supply  the  lack  of  the  dead  King,  of 
glory!  with  some  such  emotions  as  are 
suggested  by  this  impossible  supposition  do 
men  witness  the  departure  of  a  great  genius. 
His  immortality  they  may  firmly  believe  in, 
but  what  is  it  to  them  ?  He  has  gone,  they 
know,  to  other  spheres,  but  has  ceased  to  be 
a  source  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  cheerful 

fenial  influence  to  theirs  for  ever  and  ever, 
ust  Rs  his  life  alone  has  deserved  the  name 
of  Life,  native,  exuberant,  ovei  flowing  life, 
so  his  death  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name— 
the  blank,  total,  terrible  name  of  Death. 
The  place  of  the  majority  of  men  can  easily 
be  supplied,  nay,  is  never  left  empty,  but  his 
cannot  be  tilled  up  in  scecula  soeculorum. 
Hence  men  are  disposed,  with  the  ancient 
poets,  to  accuse  the  heavens  of  envy  in  re- 
moving the  great  spirit  from  among  them, 
or  to  say  with  a  modem : 

•*  They  surely  have  no  need  of  you 
In  the  place  where  you  are  going ; 
Earth  hath  its  angels  all  too  few, 
While  heaven  is  overflowing." 

But  the  grief  becomes  still  more  absolute 
and  hopeless  when  the  departing  great  one 
is  the  last  representative  of  a  giant  race,  the 
last  monarch  in  a  mighty  dynasty  of  mind. 
Then  there  seem  to  die  over  again  in  him  all 
his  intellectual  kindred.  Then,  too,  the 
thought  arises.  Who  is  to  succeed  ?  and,  in 
the  shadow  of  his  death-bed,  youthful  ge- 
nius appears  for  a  time  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance, and  we  would  willingly  pour  out 
all  the  poetry  of  the  young  age  as  a  libation 
to  Nemesis  to  save  him  from  his  doom. 
Some  feelings  like  these,  at  least,  arc  cross- 
ing our  minds  as  we  think  of  Wilbon's  pre- 
sent melancholy  position  and  prospects,  and 
as  we  remember  that  if  not  the  very  last,  he 
is  one  of  the  last  of  those  mighty  men  of 
valor,  the  Coleridges,  Wordsworths,  Byrons, 
Campbells,  Shelley s,  Cannings,  Peels,  Jef- 
freys, Moores,  &c.,  dec,  &o,,  who  cast  such 
a  lustre  upon  the  literature  and  oratory  of 
the  beginning  of  this  centoryi  and  who  have 
dropp^  away,  star  b^  «kVsa)>a^\  ^its^'w  >^^^ 
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survive  of  their  Dumber  only  Brougham, 
Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Rogers,  Lockhart, 
Croly,  and  Christopuer  North,  and  some 
of  these,  too,  are  dying  as  we  thus  write ! 
Truly  says  the  poet — 

*»  It  is  a  woe  too  deep  for  tears,  when  all 
U  reft  at  once ;  when  «5ome  sarpaesing  spirit, 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind,  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  liope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  the  grave,  that  are  not  as  they  were." 

We  desire  to  speak  of  Wilson  with  as 
much  impartiality  and  freedom  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  shall  consider  his  personal 
appearance  and  history ;  his  genius  in  its  na- 
tive powers  and  aptitudes ;  his  achievements 
as  a  critic,  humorist,  writer  of  fiction,  pro- 
fessor, and  poet ;  his  relation  to  the  age  ;  his 
influence  on  his  country ;  and  the  principal 
defects  in  his  genius,  history,  and  character. 

We  must  first  of  all  look  at  that  magnifi- 
cent presence  of  his,  which  ever  haunts  us 
and  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  we  think  of  him. 
In  the  case  of  many,  the  body  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  mind ;  in  Wilson,  the  mind 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  body.  You  were 
almost  tempted  to  believe  in  materialism  as 
you  saw  him  walking  through  the  street,  or 
entering  his  class-room,  so  intensely  did  the 
body  seem  alive,  so  much  did  it  appear  to 
ray  out  meaning,  motion,  and  power,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
fool.  You  thought,  at  other  times,  of  the 
first  Adam,  the  stately  man  of  red  clay  rising 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  potter. 
Larger  and  taller  men  we  have  seen ;  figures 
more  artistically  framed  we  have  seen ;  faces 
more  chastely  chiselled,  and  "  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  are  not  un- 
common ;  but  the  power  and  peculiarity  of 
Wilson  lay  in  the  combination  of  all  those 
Qualities  which  go  to  constitute  a  perfect  man. 
There  was  his  stature,  about  six  feet  two 
inches.  There  were  his  erect  port  and  stately 
tread.  There  was  his  broad  and  brawny 
chest.  There  was  a  brow  lofty,  round,  and 
broad.  There  were  eyes,  literally  flames  of 
fire  when  roused,  and  which,  like  Chatter- 
ton's,  rolled  at  times  as  though  they  would 
have  burned  their  sockets.  There  were  a 
nose,  chin,  and  mouth,  expressing  by  turns 
firmest  determinution,  exquisite  feeling, 
laughing  humor,  and  fiery  rage.  And  flow- 
ing round  his  temples,  but  not  beneath  his 
broad  shoulders,  were  locks  of  the  true  Celtic 
fellow,  remiading  you  of  the  mane  worn  by 


the  ancient  bison  in  the  Den^Caledoniaii 
forests.  "  You  are  a  man,''  said  Napoleon, 
when  he  first  saw  Ooethe.  Similar  excla- 
mations were  often  uttered  by  stranffers  at 
they  unexpectedly  encountered  Wilson  in 
the  streets.  Johnson  said  that  you  could  not 
converse  five  minutes  with  Burke  under  a 
shed  without  saying,  "  This  is  an  extraordi- 
nary being."  But  in  Wilson's  case  there 
was  no  need  for  his  uttering  a  single  word ; 
his  face,  his  eye,  his  port,  h»  chest,  all 
united  in  silently  shining  out  the  tidings — 
'*  This  is  an  extraordinary  man." 

We  will  not  deny  that  there  was  about 
him — about  his  look,  his  hair,  his  dress  and 
gesture — much  that  seemed  outri  and  aav* 
age,  and  which  made  some  hypercritics  talk 
of  him  as  a  ^*splendid  beast,  a  cross  between 
the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  man."  Yoa 
saw,  at  least,  one  who  had  been  much  among 
the  woods,  and  much  among  the  wild  beasts; 
who,  like  Peter  Bel),  had  often 

*'  Set  his  face  against  tlie  sky 
On  mountains  and  on  lonely  moors  ;'* 

who  had  slept  for  nights  among  the  heather; 
who  had  bathed  in  midnight  lakes,  and 
shouted  from  the  top  of  midnight  Mils,  and 
robbed  eagles'  eyries,  and  made  snow-men, 
and  wooed  solitude  as  a  bride ;  and  yet,  withal, 
there  was  something  in  his  bearing  which 
showed  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  man 
of  the  world,  and  even  the  wag  ;  and  if  yon 
presumed  on  his  oddity,  and  sought  to  treat 
him  as  a  simpleton,  or  a  semi-maniac,  he 
could  resent  the  presumption  by  throwing 
at  you  a  word  which  withered  you  to  the 
bone,  or  darting  at  you  a  glance  which  shri- 
velled you  up  into  remorse  and  insignifi- 
cance. 

We  have  seen  him  and  heard  him  in  many 
of  his  aspects  and  moods,  and  shall  try  to 
recall  some  of  them  to  our  view,  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers.  We  have  seen  him  entering 
Blackwood's  shop  with  the  tread  of  a  giant, 
a  tread  that  shook  the  very  boards,  the  veiT 
books,  the  very  shelves,  the  very  shopboys,  al- 
though accustomed  to  his  presence.  We  have 
seen  him  in  the  street,  or  in  the  Parliament- 
House,  or  in  the  Exhibition,  surrounded  three 
deep  by  acquuintnnces,  male  and  female,  whom 
he  was  keeping  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  or  occa- 
sionally hushing  into  a  little  eddy  of  silence, 
which  seemed  startling  amid  the  torrent  of 
noisy  life  which  was  rushing  around.  We 
have  watched  him  followed  at  noonday, 
through  long  streets,  by  enthusiasts  and 
strangers,  who  hung  upon  his  steps,  and  did 
''  far  ofi"  his  skirts  adore."     We  have  seen. 
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him  momirari  digiio  a  thoasand  times,  ay, 
and  by  di^ts  that  shook  with  awe  as  they 

GNDted  !  We  have  heard  him,  in  the  Assem- 
r-rooms,  speaking  on  the  genius  of  Scott, 
a  uttle  after  the  death  of  the  Wizard,  and  in 
the  tremble  of  his  deep  voice  could  read 
his  sorrow  for  the  personal  loss,  as  well  as 
bis  enthusiasm  for  the  universal  genius.  We 
bare  heard  him  in  his  cldssroom,m  those  wild 
and  wailing  cadences  which  no  description  can 
adequately  reecho,  in  those  long,  deep-drawn, 
alowly  expiring  sounds,  which  now  resembled 
the  moanings  of  a  forsaken  cataract,  and 
now  seemed  to  come  hoarse  and  hollow  from 
the  chambers  of  the  thunder,  advocating  the 
mmortality  of  the  soul;  describing  Caesar 
weeping  at  the  grave  of  Alexander ;  repeat- 
iq^y  with  an  energy  which  might  have  raised 
Jie  dead,  Scott's  lines  on  the  landing  of  the 
British  in  Portugal ;  and  discovering  the  se- 
nret  springs  of  laughter,  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  terror,  to  audiences  whom  he  melted, 
slectrified,  subdued,  solemnized,  exploded 
nto  mirth  or  awed  into  silence  at  his  plea- 
sare.  And  never  can  we  forget  the  last 
ime  we  heard,  or  ever  hoped  to  hear,  those 
doqnent  lips.  It  was  in  Stirling,  where,  ad- 
dressing a  large  popular  assembly,  he  threw 
^soul  amid  them,  like  a  strong  swimmer  in 
»  full-lipped  sea,  touched  by  turns  their 
3Tery  passion,  and  at  hist,  by  the  simple 
■rofds,  rendered  more  powerful  by  the  prox- 
L  mity  of  the  spot,  "  One  bloody  summer  day 
Bt  Dsnnockburn,"  raised  them  all  to  their 
Ceet  in  one  storm  of  uncontrollable  enthusi- 
nam.  A  celebrated  professor  was  present. 
Se  had  never  seen  Wilson  before.  He  was 
Vaccinated  by  his  appearance,  and  struck  es- 
pecially by  his  eje.  *'  That  eye,  that  eye," 
^6  continued  to  mutter.  It  was  certainly  an 
Extraordinary  eye.  Now  it  glittered  like  a 
*harp  sunlit  sword  ;  now  it  assumed  a  dewy 
Expression  of  ihe  slyest  humor;  now  it  swam 
''^  tears ;  now  it  became  dim  and  deep  under 
'Oiue  vast  vision  of  grandeur  which  had 
^vne  across  it;  now  it  seemed  searching 
^ery  heart  among  his  hearers,  and  now  it 
appeared  to  retire  and  communicate  directly 
^ih  his  own.  And  woe  to  those  against 
^hom  it  threw  out  the  quick- flashing  ligbt- 
^g  of  his  wrath  !  It  was  then  Coeur  de 
'^on,  in  the  *'  Talisman,"  with  his  hand  and 
^c»t  advanced  to  defend  the  insulted  banner 
'f  England. 

Indeed,  we  marvel  that  no  critic  hitherto  has 
^^i^ced  the  striking  similitude  between  Wilson 
^d  Scott's  portraiture  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
l^arted.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe 
■^at  Sir  Walter  had  him  in  bis  eye.     Many 


of  their  qualities  are  the  same.  The  same 
leonine  courage  and  nobility  of  nature ;  the 
same  fierce  and  ungovernable  passions ;  the 
same  high  and  generous  temper ;  the  same 
love  of  adventure  and  frolic ;  the  same 
taste  for  bouts  of  pleasure  and  for  humble 
society  ;  the  same  love  of  song  and  mutiic ; 
the  same  imprudence  and  improvidence ;  the 
same  power  of  concentrating  the  passions 
of  hot  hearts  and  amorous  inclinations  upon 
their  wives,  and  the  same  personal  appear- 
ance in  complexion,  strength  and  stature,  to 
the  very  letter,  distinguish  the  fictitious  and 
the  real  character ;  for  of  course  we  do  not 
confound  the  Richard  of  '*•  Ivanhoe"  and  the 
"  Talisman"  with  the  Richard  of  history. 
Neither  Richard  r.or  Christopher  was  always 
a  hero.  The  former  enjoyed  the  humors  of 
Friar  Tuck  as  heartily  as  he  did  the  min- 
strelsy of  Blonde] ;  and  our  lion-hearted 
Laker  could  be  as  much  at  home  among 
gypsies  and  tfmugglers  as  ever  he  was  with 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The  Shakspe- 
rinn  width  of  his  sympathies  propelled  him 
into  all  the  queer  nooks  and  corners  of 
human  life,  as  well  as  into  all  its  altitudes 
and  ideal  depths.  His  motto  was,  ^*Nihil 
humani  alienum  jmto,*'  His  life  has  been  a 
most  romantic  one,  and  yet  almost  entirely 
free  from  that  immorality  which  generally 
tinges  careless  and  romantic  lives.  Enor- 
mous faUehoods  have  been  told  and  believed 
about  his  habit?.  We  will  not  say  that  he 
was  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life,  although 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  latter  career  he 
acted  rigidly  upon  the  principle,  and  could 
do  so  at  all  times,  when  he  chose.  But  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianm  were  not  altogether  ficti- 
tious. He  enjoyed  good  cheer  \%ith  all  the 
gusto  of  a  strong  and  healthy  man.  We 
saw  him  once  glorying  over  a  turkey  which 
he  called  **the  Queen  of  Turkeys."  He 
never,  we  believe,  drank  by  himself,  but  in 
company  he  was  often  somewhat  convivial. 
His  great  delight,  however,  was  not  in  the 
wine,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  society. 
In  search  of  this  he  encountered  the  titrangest 
adventuies,  and  had  intercourse  with  all  sorts 
of  odd  characters.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided once  for  three  months  in  the  back-shop 
of  a  Highland  blacksmith,  spending  his  days 
in  strolling  through  the  hills,  and  his  even- 
ings in  writing  poetry,  and  on  one  occasion 
to  have  wagered  with  the  smith,  who  was  a 
character,  that  he  would  run  up  a  lofty 
mountain  before  the  door  without  pausing 
for  bre»'n,  and  won  the  wager.  A  thousand 
similar  stories  are  afloat  about  his  following 
his  I  te  amiable  lady,  under  the  dift^gua^  ^% 
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waiter,  to  various  innt  at  the  lakes,  till  an 
eelaircissemenf  took  plHc«>,  through  her  father 
iioiicing  that  in  every  inn  during  their  pro- 
gress the  waiter  was  the  same,  and  demand- 
ing an  explanation,  when  Wilson  revealed 
himself,  and  was  permitted  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses in  form ;  about  him  and  his  wife,  the 
summer  after  marriage,  journeying  through 
the  whole  Highlands  on  foot ;  his  projecting 
A  tour  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  being 
with   difficulty   withheld   from    the   under- 
taking ;    about  his  spending   a  number  of 
months  in  a  gypsy  encampment;  his  pray- 
ing aloud  in  his  enthusiasm,  as  he  passed,  on 
an   autumn   morning,   while    the   mi&t   was 
melting  into  glory,  from  St.  Mary's  Loch  to 
Moffat ;    his    practice   of    howling   out   his 
peotry  as  he  was  inscribing  it  upon  the  page, 
to  the  admiration  and  despair  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,   who,  when   near   him  on  these 
occasions,  and   writing  poetry  too,  always 
threw  down  his  pen  when  he  heard  Christo- 
pher beginning  thus  to  sing  and  "  sound  on 
his  dim  and  perilous  way  ;"  his  custom  of 
shutting  himself  up  and  allowing  his  beard 
to  grow  while  employed  on  his  articles  or 
poems ;  the  fervid  fury  and  miraculous  speed 
with  which  he  composed,  nothing  beside  him 
in  general  but  his  inkhorn  and  a  teapot,  or  a 
series  of  soda-water  bottles ;  his  writing  in 
a  week,  now  the  greater  part  of  a  number 
of  "  Blackwood,"  and  now  his  entire  essay  on 
Bums ;  his  pursuing  a  bull  with  a  pitch-fork, 
on  horseback,  through  the  midnight;  about 
his  yisiting  stills,  boating,  leaping,  shooting 
cats,  birds,  and  wild  deer,  driving  hearses, 
dec,  Ac,   &c.      Some  of  these  stories  we 
suspect  to  be  false ;  others  we  know  to  be 
true,  and  a  large  proportion  we  may  rank  as 
doubtful^.  But  who  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
dubiety,  and  stop  the  circulation  of  all  un- 
founded rumors,  by  writing  an  authentic  and 
minute  account  of  this  strange  man's  history  ? 
And  who  shall  paint  that  stream  of  conversa- 
tion which  broke  from  his  lips  ?     His  talk 
was  not  an  art  or  acquirement,  still  less  a 
trick  or  a  knack,  still  less  an  effort  and  a 
dogmatism  ;  it  was  the  irresistible  outflow  of 
A  full  and  fiery  soul,  now   wild,  now  witty, 
now   pathetic,  now  fierce,  now  anecdotical, 
and  now  descriptive,  but  always  free,  easy, 
unaffected,  rich,  and  powerful.     We  are  in- 
clined to  rank  Wilson  as,  next  to  Burns,  the 
greatest  converser  Scotland,  perhaps  Britain, 
has  ever  produced.     Carlyle  s  talk  is  indeed 
a  powerful  essence,  but  it  is  rather  the  con- 
tinuous  soliloquy  of  a  melancholy  man  of 
ffeuua,  who  talks  to  relieve  an  overburdened 
heati,  and  to  bleed  a  plef  hone  pride,  than  \t 


18  that  varied,  genial,  and  dramatic  thing  we 
call  conversation. 

We  are  no  Boswells :  and  if  we  were,  we 
have  had  few  opportunities  of  bearing  Pro* 
fessor  Wilson  talk,  often  as  we  hare  seen  and 
heard  him  lecture.     We  never  called  on  him 
but  once,  in  company  with  a  distingoiahed 
friend.     At  first,  the  servant  was  rather  shy, 
and  spoke  dubiously  of  the  visibility  of  the 
Professor ;  but,  upon  sending  up  our  names, 
we  heard  him  growling  out  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  a  hearty  command  to  admit  us.     In  a 
little  he  appeared ;  and  such  an  apparition ! 
Conceive  the  tall,  strong,  "  salvage  -lookiag 
man  we   described  above,  with   his  beard 
wearing  a  week's  growth,  bis   hair   half  a 
twelvemonth's,  no  waistcoat,  no  coat,  a  loose 
cloak  flung  on  for  the  nonce,  a  shirt  dirty, 
and  which,  apparently,  had  been  dirty  for 
days,  and  to  crown  all,  a  huge  cudgel  in  his 
hand !     He  saluted  us  with  all  his  usual  dig- 
ni6ed  frankness ;  for,  in  his  undress  of  man- 
ner as  well  AS  of  costume,  he  was  always 
the   gentleman  and  the   conscious    genius; 
and,  after  asking  us  to  sit,  and  sitting  down 
himself,  he  commenced  instantly  to  converse 
upon  the  subject  that  seemed  nearest  to  him 
at  that  moment.     He  had  been  up  recently 
at  Loch  Awe,  for  he  loved,  he  said,  to  see 
the  "spring  come  out  in  the  Highlands.** 
He  had,  besides,  been  visiting  many  of  bis 
old    acquaintances   there,   ''shepherds   and 
parish  ministers  ;^  and  of  one  of  these,  with 
whose  name,  as  our  father's  friend,  we  had 
been    long  familiar — the    late   Dr.   Joseph 
Macintyre,  of  Glenorchy — he  spoke  in  termi 
of  the  fondest  and  most  respectful  affection-. 
This  gentleman — the  minister  of  a  paris 
lying  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  ro- 
mantic  glens   in    the   Highlands — was  th^ 
Oberlin  of  that  district.     He  ha^,  besides  hift- 
labors  as  a  minister,  found  time  to  establis 
aa^cademy  for  boarders,  and   thither  th^ 
future  author  of  the  **  Lights  and  Shadows," 
then  a  loose-hanging,  tall,  thin,  bright-ey 
stripling,  was  sent  by  his  father.     "Die  ven 
rable  Doctor  was  very  kind  to  him,  predic 
his  eminence,  and,  probably  moved  by  th 
viva  voce  descriptions  the  gifted  youth  gav 
of  his  occasional  rambles  among  the  moun^ 
tains,  and  by  his  narration  of  the  stories  h 
picked  up  there,  advised  him  to  become     -^ 
writer  of  tales  .and  a  recorder  of  traditions'     > 
and  need  we  say  how  he  has  bettered  tl^^^ 
instruction  ?  There  was  a  full-length  pictuv^^ 
of  him   when  a  boy  on  one  side  of  tix^ 
room,  representing  him  as  standing  beside  ' 
favorite  horse.      Th'is,   he  said,  iiad  be^ 
i  taken  at  the  special  desire  of  his  oiotben 
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The  figure  was  that  we  have  just  described, 
and  the  terms  id  which  he  spoke  of  his 
mother  were  honorable  alike  to  her  and  to 
him.  We  understand  that  she  was  a  pious 
woman,  and  contributed  much  to  give  him 
those  profound  impressions  of  religion  which 
were  never  altogether  strangers  to  his  mind. 
He  spoke  a  great  deal  about  De  Quincey, 
and  with  protound  admiration.  His  feelings 
towards  Coleridge  seemed  less  cordial  than 
we  had  imagined.  It  was  altogether  an 
agreeable  interview,  and  we  left  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  affability  and  kindness,  as 
well  as  with  his  great  mental  powers. 

We  met  him  but  once  more,  as  aforesaid, 
at  Stirling,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  literary 
conversazione  held  in  that  town.  His  appear- 
ance there  had  been  announced,  but  was 
scarcely  expected*  as  it  was  during  the  ses- 
sion of  college.  Thither,  however,  he  came, 
like  a  splendid  meteor,  and  was  received  with 
boundless  enthusiasm.  We  remember,  while 
walking  with  him  from  dinner  to  the  room  of 
meetmg-^it  in  was  1849,  the  cholera  year — 
that  some  one  remarked  how  singular  it  was 
that  "cholera  and  Christopher  North  had 
entered  the  town  the  same  day."  "And  I, 
the  author  of  the  '  City  of  the  Plague/  too/' 
was  his  prompt  rejoinder.  Never  had  there 
been  such  a  night  in  Stirling,  nor  is  there 
ever  likely  to  be  another  such.  He  felt  his 
fame;  his  spirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and,  although  we  had  heard  more  elaborate 
prelections  from  his  lips,  we  never  heard 
any  thing  better  calculated  to  move  and 
melt,  to  thrill  and  carry  away  on  a  stream 
of  "  torrent  rapture"  a  popular  assembly. 

We  pass  to  speak  of  the  constituents  of 
bis  cenms.    These  are  distinguished  by  their 
prodigal  abundance  and  variety.    He  is  what 
the   Germans  call  an  All-sided  Man.     He 
has,    contrary    to    common    opinion,  much 
metaphysical  subtlety.    That  is,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  once  said  to  his  class  about 
him,  "  not  the  least  wondrous  of  his  won- 
drous powers."     It  has   not,  indeed,  been 
sabjected  to  such  careful  culture  as  some  of 
his  other  faculties.     But  no  one   can  read 
Some  of  his  criticisms,  or  could  have  listened 
to  manv  of  his  lectures,  without  the  profound 
conviction  that  the  philosophic  power  wns 
naturally  strong  within  him.    Of  his  imagina- 
tion we  need  not  speak.     It  is  large,  rich, 
exuberant;  fond  alike  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  of  the  pathetic  and  the  terrible. 
His  wit  is  less  remarkable  than  his  humor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  lavish  and  piquant 
of  all  his  faculties.     Add  to  this,  prodigious 
memory,  keen,  sharp  intellect,  wide  sympa- 


thies, strong  passion,  and  a  boundless  com- 
mand of  a  most  musical  and  energetic  diction, 
and  you  have  the  outline  of  his  gifts  and 
endowments.  He  is  deficient  only  in  that 
plodding,  painstaking  sagacity,  which  enables 
many  common-place  men  to  excel  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

These  powers  have  never,  we  are  certain, 
found  an  adequate  development.  It  is  onlv 
the  bust  of  Wilson  we  have  before  us.  It  is 
only  an  extraordinary  man  we  see ;  had  he 
grown  to  his  full  size,  he  had  not  been  a  man, 
but  a  monster.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere. 
"  Had  he  but  condensed  his  powers,  subdued 
somewhat  the  notion  of  his  mighty  genius, 
urged  it  into  one  great  channel,  and  added 
the  •  Consecration*  to  the  *  Poet's  Drenm,' 
there  was  no  eminence  in  any  direction 
which  he  might  not  have  reached.  In 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  oratory,  in  preach- 
ing, in  the  drama,  in  fiction,  in  the  army,  in 
patliament,  as  a  traveller  in  every  depart- 
ment save  that  of  the  severer  sciences,  all 
who  know  him  know  that  he  could  have 
taken  the  foremost  place/'  Yet  let  us  not, 
because  he  ^  not  done  mightier  things,  call 
his  actual  achievements  small :  they  are  not 
only  very  conbiderable  in  themselves,  but  of 
the  most  diversified  character. 

Wilson  is  a  critic,  a  humorist ;  was  a  pro- 
fessor, is  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  a  poet.  Let 
us  rapidly  review  his  character  in  all  these 
varied  departments.  With  him  criticism  is 
not  an  art  or  attainment,  it  is  an  insight  and 
enthusiasm.  He  loves  every  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  literature,  and  abhors  all  that  is 
false  and  affected,  and  pities  all  that  is  weak 
or  dull ;  and  his  criticism  is  just  the  frank, 
fearless,  and  eloquent  expression  of  that  love, 
that  abhorrence,  and  that  pity.  Hence  his  is 
a  catholic  criticism  ;  hence  hisganons  are  not 
artificial ;  hence  the  reasons  he  can  and  does 
give  for  his  verdicts  are  drawn,  not  from 
arbitrary  rules,  but  directly  from  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature.  With  what 
joyous  gusto  does  he  approach  a  favorite 
author!  His  praise  falls  on  books  like 
autumn  sunshine,  gilding  and  glorifying 
whatever  it  touches.  And  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  disgusted  or  offended,  with 
what  vehement  sincerity,  with  what  a  noble 
rage,  with  what  withering  sarcasm,  or  with 
what  tumultuous  invective,  does  he  express 
his  wrath !  His  criticisms  are  sometimes 
rambling,  sometimes  rhapsodical,  occasionally 
overdone  in  blame  or  in  praise ;  often  you 
are  compelled  to  differ  from  his  opinions; 
and  in  polish,  precision,  and  profundity,  they 
are  inferior  to  many  others ;  but  in  heactji- 
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'  ness,  eloquence,  native  insigbt,  and  sinceritj, 
tbey  are  unapproached. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  humor.  It  is  a 
very  extraordinary  gift.  It  is  not  quiet  and 
subtle,  like  Lamb  s ;  it  is  broad,  rich,  border- 
ing on  farce,  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
imagination.  It  is  this  last,  characteristic 
that  gives  it  its  peculiar  power,  aa  Patrick 
Robertson  can  testify.  This  gentleman  pos- 
sesses nearly  as  much  fun  as  Wilson  ;  but  in 
their  conversational  contests,  Wilson,  when- 
ever he  lifted  up  the  daring  wing  of  imagi- 
nation, left  him  floundering  far  behind.  Of 
course,  the  best  specimens  of  this  power  are 
to  be  found  in  the  *'  Noctes  Ambrosianse," 
those  immortal  dialogues,  where  one  is  at  a 
loss  whether  more  to  admire  the  splendor  of 
the  descriptions,  the  vivacity  of  the  retorts 
and  discussions,  the  energy  of  the  criticisms, 
or  the  riotous  and  uproarious  mirth.  They 
have  been  republished  in  America,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  his  son- in- law,  Professor 
Ferrier,  reda6ting  and  reprinting  them  here. 

Wilson,  as  a  professor,  did  not,  perhaps, 
give  \m  students  so  much  information  as 
some  others  do ;  nor  vras  he  %  good  drill- 
sergeant  ;  but  he  did  something  of  greater 
importance ;  he  excited  and  inspired  thehr 
minds.  He  taught  them  to  love  their 
studies  and  their  teacher.  He  breathed  a 
breath  of  fire  through  his  class-room,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  led  before  their  wondering 
view  the  great  pomps  of  an  eloquence  never 
surpassed  in  depth  and  pathos:  to  hear 
other  professors  they  went  as  a  task,  to  hear 
Wilson  as  a  pleasure :  and  if  some  complain- 
ed that  they  carried  little  away,  the  general 
feeling  was,  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  he 
often  gave  them,  the  thrills  and  frequent 
tears,  were  far  more  valuable  than  cart- 
loads of  metaphysics.  No  teacher  ever  more 
exclusivelv  addressed  the  soul  and  heart  of 
his  hearers.  His  lectures  are  never,  we 
fear,  to  be  collected.  They  were  often 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  some  of 
these  precious  Sibylline  leaves  are,  we  sus- 
pect, as  irrecoverably  fled  as  the  leaves  of 
the  last  autumn.  As  a  lecturer,  his  manner 
was  not  refined  ;  but  his  eye,  sounding  every 
heart  in  his  auditory,  his  arras  uplifted  or 
descending  with  vehement  energy,  and  the 
slow-rolling  thunders  of  his  voice,  redeemed 
all  deficiencies. 

Good  old  Dr.  Macintyre,  we  have  seen, 
thought  Wilson's  forte  was  fiction.  We  can 
hardly  concur  with  the  doctor  in  this  opinion  ; 
for,  although  many  of  his  tales  are  very  fine, 
thej  are  so  principally  from  the  poetry  of 
the  descriptions  which  are  sprinkled  lhTOUg,b 


them.     He  does  hot  tell  a  story  putieiilaily 
well,  and  this  because  he  b  not  cidm  enough. 

He  sings,  not  says;  bis  stories.     He  is  too 
Ossianic  in  all  his  narratives.     Hence,  bad 
he  attempted  a  long  three  or  four-Yolumed 
novel,  it  would  have  been  illegible.     Even 
Margaret  Lindsay,  his  longest  tale,  rather 
tires  before  the  close,  through  its  eloquent 
sameness  and   monotony  of   pathos.     Only- 
very  short  letters  should  '  be  all  written  in. 
tears  and  blood.     He  wants  entirely  the  ease 
of  Scott.     And  his  alternations  of  gay  and. 
grave  are  not  so  well  managed  in  his  tale^ 
as  they  are  in  his  "  Noctes.       Yet  nothing' 
can  be   finer   than   some  of  his   individmS 
scenes  moA  pictures.     Who  has  forgotten  his 
Scottish   Sunset,   which    seems   dipped    ia 
fiery  gold;  or  that  Rainbow  which  bridges 
over  one  of  his  most  pathetic  stories  ;  or  the 
drowning  of  Henry  Needham ;  or  the  Elder's 
Death- bed  ;  or  that  incomparable  Thunder- 
storm, which  seems  still  to  bow  its  giant 
wing  of  gloom  over  Ben  Nevis  and  the  glea 
below  ?     In  no  modem — no,  not  in  Buskin 
himself — do  we  find  prose  passages  so  gor- 
geous, so  filled  with  the  intensest  spirit  oC 
poetry,  and  rising  so  naturally  into  its  lan- 
guage and   rhythm,  as  in  Wilson's  ^  Lights 
and  Shadows." 

His  poetry  proper  has  been  generally 
thought  inferior  to  his  prose,  and  beneath 
the  level  of  his  powers.  Yet,  if  we  admire 
it  less,  we  love  it  more.  It  is  not  great,  or 
intense,  or  highly  impassioned,  but  it  is  true, 
tender,  and  pastoral.  It  has  been  called  the 
poetry  of  peace  :  it  is  *'from  towns  and  toils 
remote."  In  it  the  author  seems  to  be  exiled 
from  the  bustle  and  range  of  the  world,  and 
to  inhabit  a  country  of  his  own  ;  not  an 
entirely  "Happy  Valley,"  for  tears  there 
fall,  and  clouds  gather,  and  hearts  break,  and 
death  enters;  but  the  tears  arc  quiet,  the 
clouds  are  without  wind,  the  hearts  break  io 
silence,  and  the  awful  shadow  comes  in 
softly,  and  on  tiptoe  departs.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  solitude  and  the  silence  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  apparition  of  a  "  Wild  Deer," 
and  the  poet  is  surprised  into  momentary 
rapture,  and  a  stormy  lyric  is  flung  abroad  on 
the  winds.  But  in  general  the  region  is 
calm,  and  the  very  sounds  are  all  in  unison 
and  league  with  silence.  Wilson's  poetry  is 
far  from  being  a  full  reflection  of  his  multi- 
farious and  powerful  nature;  it  represents 
only  a  little,  quiet  nook  in  his  heart,  a  small, 
sweet  vein  in  his  genius,  as  though  an  eagle 
were  to  carry  within  his  broad  breast  a  little 
bag  of  honey,  like  that  of  the  bee.  It  does 
.  not  discover  him  as  he  is,  but  as  he  would 
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to  hare  been.  His  poetry  is  the  Sabt>ath 
of  his  8onl. 

The  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  affe 
hat  been,  like  Bjron's,  somewhat  uncertain 
■od  vacillatiiu^.  He  has  been  on  the  whole 
B  **  Lost  Leader."  He  has  neither  properly 
belonged  to  the  old  or  the  new,  to  the  con- 
■errative  nor  the  movement  parties — shall  we 
My  ?  neither  to  the  sceptical  nor  the  Chris* 
tian  sides.  He  had  many  tendencies  to 
radicalism  in  his  constitution,  and  was,  at 
Oxford,  it  is  said,  such  a  flaming  radical,  that 
ha  insisted  on  blacking  his  own  shoes  !  But 
drcomstances,  along  with  the  influence  of 
Oderidge,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott,  prevailed 
to  identify  him  with  the  Tories,  although, 
Hke  most  of  that  school  of  politics,  he  has 
beeome  vastly  more  liberal  of  late  years. 
His  early  training  was  religious,  but  he  seems 
to  hare  fallen  in  youth  among  the  quick- sands 
of  doubt.  How  far  he  emerged  from  these  in 
after-days,  and  what  were  his  ultimate  views 
OD  these  topics,  we  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not 
npeat  conflicting  and  unattested  rumors.  The 
general  tone  of  nis  writinflrs  has  been  Chris- 
U|Ui.  We  have  heard  him  in  his  lectures 
iilnstrate  particular  doctrines  of  our  faith 
with  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  even  unc- 
iom,  and  we  know  that  he  refused  to  preside 
tt  a  dinner  talked  of  to  Emerson  in  Edin- 
burgh, because  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
lis  opinions.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time 
fee  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  bent  all 
lie  forces  of  his  mighty  mind  with  sufficient 


concentration  on  the  paramount  object  of 
inculcating  moral  principle,  and  enforcing 
spiritual  truth. 

Here»  in  fine,  is  our  grand  quarrel  with 
Wilson.  He  has  not  been  sufficiently  in 
earnest.  He  has  not  done  with  his  might 
what  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  has  hid  his 
ten  talents  in  a  napkin.  He  has  trifled  with 
his  inestimable  powers,  and  not  felt  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  sense  of  stewardship  upon  his 
conscience.  He  has  been  a  lazy  Titan, 
gathering  nuts  in  the  woods,  or  pelting 
pebbles  on  the  shores,  and  not  a  working, 
unwearied  child  of  duty.  Hence  he  has 
been  by  turns  a  joyous,  and  by  turns  a 
melancholy,  but  never,  we  fear,  a  happy 
man.  This  deep  moral  defect  had  denied 
true  unity,  and  perhaps  permanent  power,  to 
his  writings.  But  a  more  generous,  a  more 
wide-minded,  a  more  courteous,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  more  gifted  man,  probably 
never  lived.  By  nature,  he  is  Scotland's 
brightest  son,  save  Bums ;  and  he,  Scott  and 
Burns  must  rank  everlastingly  together  as 
the  first  three  of  her  men  of  genius.  While 
he  lives  he  unites  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen  as  though  they  were  those  of  a 
single  heart ;  and  when  he  comes  to  die,  he 
may  obtain,  but  will  not  require,  a  splendid 
mausoleum  ;  for  he  can  (we  heard  him  once 
quote  the  lines,  as  only  he  could  quote  them) 

**A  mightier  monument  command — 
The  mountains  of  his  native  laud/* 
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THE    PRESENT    SULTAN. 


There  is  a  large  crowd  assembled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  see  an  ambassador 
who  b  going  to  pay  his  visit  of  ceremony  to 
Ihe  Sultan.  Let  us  suppose  him,  for  the  sake 
of  example,  to  be  the  Austrian  Internuncio. 
He  will  do  as  well  as  any  other.  The  new 
Austrian  Internuncio  (therefore  let  us  say) 
mad  his  splendid  suite  embark  in  their  gilded 
oalque,  to  have  their  first  official  audience  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Sultan.  The  In- 
temancio  is  not  only  accompanied  by  his 
secretaries,  attaches,  interpreters,  and  a  whole 
host  of  minor  officials,  but  his  suite  is  con- 
siderably swelled  in  number,  and  its  splendor 


vastly  increased,  by  a  flock  of  Austrian  na- 
val officers,  who  have  come  up  from  the 
Dardanelles,  and  by  the  magnificent  uniforms 
of  several  strangers  of  distinct^n,  who  have 
arrived  here  to  see  one  of  the  last  acts  of  a 
most  splendid  and  wonderful  Historical 
Drama. 

Preceded  by  some  half-dozen  cavasses, 
a  kind  of  body-guard  allowed  to  the  foreign 
missions  in  Turkey,  the  glittering  crowd 
marches  on,  with  not  a  little  clanking  of 
spurs  and  trailing  of  sabres,  all  of  which  in- 
crease the  dignity  and  imposing  nature  of  a 
grand  state  occasion,  of  course^  cQuald&t«.^V^. 
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MeaDtime  our  fancy  is  busy  with  their  recep- 
tion. The  Internuncio  and  his  suite,  how- 
ever splendid,  will  surely  not  proceed  at  once 
into  the  presence  of  so  mighty  a  potentate  as 
the  Sultan.  Although  most  of  the  Turks  of 
rank  and  consideration  have  been  told  quite 
often  enough  of  their  weakness  and  decay  to 
understand  it  perfectly ;  and  although  the 
mild  prince  who  now  sits  upon  the  tottering 
throne  of  Constantinople  is  said  to  be  far, 
very  far,  from  vain -glorious,  yet  the  magnifi- 
cent traditions  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  yet 
quite  forgotten.  The  bitter  humiliation  and 
consciousness  of  his  own  impotence,  which 
must  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  kind 
heart  of  Abdul-Medjid  of  late  years,  do  not, 
we  think,  prevent  his  being  surrounded  with 
a  certain  faded  state,  which  will  have  some- 
thing imposing  in  it;  I  had  almost  said 
touching.  The  incense  of  his  own  courtiers, 
we  fancv  indeed,  must  sound  like  a  most 
mournful  and  unreal  mockery  to  him,  when 
he  is  torn  away  from  it  so  often,  to  submit  to 
the  stern  lecture  of  first  this  stiff-necked  am- 
bassador, and  then  the  other ;  but  his  own 
rare  efforts  to  keep  up  his  dignity  may  be 
respected,  as  we  would  respect  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  any  man  or  thing  that  has  been 
great,  and  is  sorely  humbled. 

Let  us  follow  the  Internuncio  and  his  suite, 
however,  and  we  shall  judge  for  ourselves. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  palace,  they  are  con- 
ducted, by  some  stragglers  who  happen  to  be 
about  the  palace,  through  a  little  garden  for- 
mally laid  out  in  the  old  French  style — one 
of  those  gardens  which  have  nothing  but  the 
name  ;  a  garden  with  little  patches  of  flower- 
beds cut  into  triangles  and  crescents,  and 
having  hard,  dry,  pebbly,  useless  paths  be- 
tween— which  nobody  ever  does  or  could 
walk  upon.  This  garden  may,  perhaps, 
cover  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  not 
more ;  and  it  is  soon  passed.  The  Inter- 
nuncio and  his  train  have  entered  into  a  low 
stone  passage,  with  many  mysterious  doors 
here  and  there.  This  passage  too  is  very 
dark,  and  rather  damp,  and  particularly  bare. 
It  has  nothing  cf  Oriental  magnificence  in  it, 
yet  we  are  wfthin  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
the  Sultan  is,  I  dare  say,  within  hearing  of 
us  somewhere.  Meantime  some  half  dozen 
slraggling  servants  and  officials  appear  to  be 
as  busy  as  Orientals  ever  are,  in  showing  us 
up  stairs  into  the  state  apartments.  There 
is  nothing  splendid  about  them  either.  Ex- 
cept for  their  red  caps,  they  might  easily 
enoucrh  be  mistaken  for  German  artisans  in 
their  Sunday  clothes ;  they  are  quite  as  heavy, 
as  awkward,  with  as  solemn  a  sense  of  dignity, 


and  with  at  baggy  trooserB.    A  few  gntrdt, 

dressed  in  brown,  with  dirty  gold  sas^s,  and 
having  no  arms  but  sabres,  are  abo  posted 
about,  without  order  or  regularity.  The  day 
is  wet  and  drizzly ;  indeed  nothing  can  be 
altogether  more  common-place  or  uncomfori- 
able. 

Things  change  a  little  for  the  better  at  we 
ascend  the  stairs,  in  spite  of  the  din^nest 
which  still  seems  to  hang  about  every  uiiog. 
Upon  the  first  landing  is  posted  one  of  the 
palace-guards  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  ia  dretaed 
m  clothes  which  are  at  least  meant  for  a  uni- 
form. The  intention  is  not  very  aucceeafuUy 
carried  out ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it.  has  ex- 
isted.  We  are  satisfied ;  here  is  at  least  a 
commencement.  Up  the  dingy  stairs  there- 
fore we  go  with  the  splendid  cortege  of  the 
Internuncio,  and  from  the  dingy  stairs  into  a 
dingy  room— -oh  I  how  dingy  ;  dingier  I  row 
than  a  lawyer's  offices  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  It 
is  ill- furnished ;  and  there  are  not  chain 
enough  for  the  ambassador's  suite ;  more  are 
brought  in  from  another  apartment;  but 
there  are  still  not  enough,  so  that  a  fredi 
supply  must  be  sent  for.  Then  the  carpet» 
which  is  dingier  really  than  any  thing  ever 
seen  except  the  sofas,  does  not  half  cover  the 
room ;  but  this  perhaps  is  merely  Oriental 
fashion,  so  we  must  not  be  surprised.  Ai 
last  the  Grand  Vizier  is  brought  in,  and  the 
Grand  Interpreter,  (a  high  officer  in  Turkey,) 
then  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiura,  all 
dressed  in  ill-msde  European  clothes;  and 
they  are  followed  by  the  usual  pipes  and 
coffee. 

The  pipes  are  handsome  ;  they  have  rich- 
ly-jewelled mouth-pieces  of  amber,  and  their 
value  is  sometimes  as  preposterous  as  an 
English  race-horse.  The  coffee  also  is  served 
in  little  cups  of  jewelled  filigree,  of  which 
the  best  are  made  at  Malta.  Neither  the 
coffee  nor  tobacco  is  very  good,  and  the  for- 
mer is  served  without  sugar,  and  unstrained, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  East.  There 
is  not  much  conversation;  everybody  feels 
very  cold  and  strange.  Everybody  also  is 
ignorant  of  the  etiquette  of  the  place,  and 
does  not  like  to  commit  himself.  There 
might,  perhaps,  be  plenty  to  say,  for  men 
must  be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  talk  to  a 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  but  to  make  a 
remark  is  rather  too  serious  a  business  to  be 
repeated  often.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  In- 
ternuncio observes,  for  want  of  any  thing  else 
to  say,  "  that  it  is  a  cold  day."  No  sooner  is 
the  observation  out  of  his  Excellency's  mouth, 
than  the  head  Dragoman  leaves  off  snorting 
over  his  scalding  coffee,  and  dropping  what 
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amint  over  bit  knees,  rites  with  an  expres- 
on  9f  pun  and  confusion.  A  tear  of  in- 
nae  angnish  is  in  one  of  his  eyes. 

**  It  is  a  cold  day/'  repeats  the  Intemnncio, 
adding ;  for  he  is  a  pleasant,  cheery  man. 
•The  dragoman  does  not  hear  or  does  not 
itch  ihe  words. 

''  It  is  a  cold  day,  tell  him/'  says  the  First 
aeretary  in  a  sharper  tone. 

**  Whisper  to  Nooderl  to  say  it  is  a  cold 
ij/'  gays  one  of  the  attaehi»y  who  likes  the 
iterpreter,  speaking  to  another  who  does 

**  I  won't  speak  to  the  fellow :  tell  him 
onrself/'  is  the  answer,  in  the  same  under- 


Orand  Vizier  (who  thinks  the  Internuncio 
\  impatient  to  see  the  Sultan :) — All  in  good 


Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs : — Let  us  go  I 

Orand  Interpreter  (taking  his  pipe  out  of 
m  mouth :) — ^That  is  not  it! 

Internuncio : — What  does  he  say  ? 

Dragoman : — His  Excellency  the  Minister 
DT  Foreign  Affairs  is  anxious  to  know  what 
our  Excellency  said. 

Internuncio  (who  supposes  the  whole  af- 
ut  of  the  cold  day  has  heen  settled  long 
go :) — I  ?  I  said  nothing  1  What  was  said 
ome? 

Dragoman  is  puzzled. 

The  friendly  attache  pulls  the  dragoman  by 
be  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  communicates  the 
int  observation  of  the  Internuncio. 

Dragoman  : — His  Excellency  the  Internun- 
ao  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
tbserve  that  it  is  a  cold  day. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (who  has  been 
rhispering  anxiously  to  bis  colleagues)  is 
Baoh  relieved,  and  murmurs — God  is  great! 
midat  general  silence. 

Internuncio  (smiling  pleasantly  :)  — Eh  ? 
¥hat? 

"  Hb  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Lffairs  observes  to  your  Excellency  that 
'  God  is  great ! ' '' 

"  Oh,  yes  !     Of  course  !    I  dare  say !     It 

\  a  Turkish (in  an  under-tone.)  But  when 

re  we  going  in  to  the  Sultan  ?" 

The  Internuncio  looks  bored,  and  the 
ipes  having  been  changed  for  others  still 
lore  magnificent,  the  whole  party  rise.  They 
ike  their  way  through  a  passage,  and  pass 
brough  a  d'mgy  curtain ;  after  which  they 
nd  themselves  in  a  suite  of  rooms  of  consid- 
rable  size,  but  miserably  furnished.  A  fresh- 
^-lit  fire  of  coal  burns  sulkily  in  one  or  two 
f  the  grates,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more 
reary  and  dbpiriting.     The  rain  rattles  sol- 


emnly agalhst  the  windows  of  the  palaoe* 
The  noses  of  the  guards  ranged  in  a  line  are 
quite  red  with  cold,  and  their  hands  are  blue. 
Let  us  eo  on.  ^ 

The  last  room  of  the  suite  is  smaller  than 
the  rest.  It  would  be  used  as  a  refreshment- 
room,  if  Strauss  or  Jullien  were  to  give  a  ball 
in  the  palace.  A  coal-fire  bums  very  sluff- 
gishly  in  the  grate,  and  there  is  a  plain  sofa 
without  a. back,  placed  next  to  tne  wall  at 
the  extreme  end.  As  the  Internuncio  enters 
with  his  suite,  an  individual  is  seen  to  rise 
slowly  from  this  sofa,  and  he  stands  up  to 
receive  the  visitors.  He  is  a  dark,  wearied- 
looking  man,  in  appearance  about  forty, 
though  in  reality  some  ten  years  younger. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  froc-kcoat,  with 
a  Russian  collar.  The  sleeves  and  the  collar 
of  it  are  embroidered  with  gold  and  diamonds; 
both  his  coat  and  trousers  are  much  too  laree 
for  him.  He  wears  no  ornament  but  the 
misham,  a  large  medal  of  gold  set  with  dia- 
monds and  hung  round  his  neck,  and  a  heavy 
Turkish  sabre,  set  with  dismonds  also,  but 
dirty.  On  his  head  is  a  red  cap,  and  on  his 
feet  black  jean  French  boots  with  varnished 
tops  ;  but  so  large  it  is  marvellous  how  he 
walks  in  them.  This  is  Abdul  Medjid,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

As  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  approach, 
it  is  painful  to  see  the  embarrassment  of  the 
monarch.  It  appears  to  amount  to  constitu- 
tional nervousness,  and  is  evidenced  in  many 
ways.  His  eyes  wander  here  and  there,  like 
those  of  a  school-boy  called  upon  to  repeat  a 
lesson  he  does  not  know.  He  changes  his 
feet  continually,  and  makes  spasmodic  move- 
ments with  his  hands.  I  am  sure  his  beard 
— a  very  fine  one — is  uncomfortable  to  him, 
and  that  he  feels  as  if  he  had  a  hair  shirt  on. 
I  am  still  more  sure  that  he  feels  literally  am- 
bassadored  to  death.  One  was  at  him  yes- 
terday ;  here  is  another  to-day  ;  and  to-mor- 
row is  not  the  ambassador  of  ambassadors 
announced,  the  terrible  Sir  Hector  Stubble  ? 
Oh  for  a  little  rest !  Oh  for  his  ride  where 
the  "  sweet  waters  flow  !"  Oh  for  repose  on 
the  one  true  bosom  which  waits  his  coming  in 
the  harem,  and  who  will  soothe  his  aching 
temples,  and  lull  him  softly  to  sleep  with  her 
lute  !  The  Internuncio  stands  forward,  his 
suite  fall  back,  and  he  begins  to  speak,  while 
the  cold  drops  gather  on  the  Sultan's  fore- 
head, and  his  thumbs  are  never  still  a  minute. 
His  Excellency,  however,  has  not  much  to  say; 
a  few  of  the  common-place  civilities  which 
are  always  paid  to  royalty,  and  a  flourishing 
encomium  on  the  power  and  glory  of  his  own 
nation,  nothing  move.    Th:^  ^^v»i  i^^^^a^. 
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What  he  says,  nobody  knows.  Not  the  best 
Oriental  scholar  in  the  room,  though  he  listen 
with  strained  ears,  can  make  any  thing  of  it. 
Certain  dislocated  sentences  are  jerked  pain- 
folly  from  his  Majesty's  lips  in  gasps,  that  is 
all.  The  imperial  interpreter  is  by  no  means 
at  a  loss.  He,  at  least,  has  got  a  neat  little 
speech  cut  and  dried ;  he  learned  it  by  heart 
at  mosque  yesterday.  So  he  begins  to  bob 
and  duck  with  great  assiduity.  He  is  a  fat, 
little  man,  whose  clothes  are  too  tight  for  him, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  but  he 
delivers'  himself  successfully.  The  Sultan 
looks  hopelessly  up  at  the  ceiling,  then  down 
at  his  boots ;  and  once  (oh !  how  lovingly) 
at  the  door !  There  is  silence;  you  might  hear 
a  pin  fall,  while  every  eye  is  turned  upon  the 
changing  countenance  of  the  monarch.  Then 
comes  a  bustle ;  strangers  must  withdraw ; 
and  the  ambassador  with  his  interpreter,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  Porte,  remain  alone.  No  wonder 
his  Majesty  looked  so  bored.  He  is  safely 
tied  down  for  an  hour's  advice  against  every 
preconceived  opinion  he  has  in  the  world, 
against  his  prejudices,  his  education,  his  con- 
science, and  his  religion.     Ah  me ! 

The  weary  thing 
To  be  a  King! 

Let  us  go  scuffling  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
throng,  turning  our  backs  upon  majesty  with 
rather  too  little  ceremony.  We  shall  return 
to  the  room  from  whence  we  came,  and  there 
await  the  ambassador's  coming.  Our  feet 
are  damp,  our  noses  are  blue,  our  uniforms 
pinch  us  under  the  arms,  our  corns  are 
shooting  wildly.  We  rejoice  at  the  second 
appearance  of  coffee  and  pipes ;  and  when 
they  are  disposed  of,  we  look  stiffly  at  each 
other  from  our  stiffly-embroidered  coat-col- 
lars, and  our  backs  ache  not  a  little 

A  fair  hour  has  elapsed,  many  of  us  have 
long  ceased  to  feel  our  noses  at  all,  and  our 
pipes  have  been  burnt  out  and'carried  away, 
before  the  ambassador  returns.  He  is  quite 
radiant.  He  has  delivered  himself  with 
great  €clat.  He  is  a  kind,  good,  pleasant 
man  ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  said 
things  in  his  private  audience  with  that 
gentle  prince,  which  would  provide  him 
with  his  passports  in  twenty-four  hours  at 
any  Court  in  Europe.  Yea!  even  at  the 
Court  of  Schwarzwursti-Schinkenshausen. 
As  for  the  Minister  of  Fortfign  Affairs,  who 
has  been  only  recently  appointed,  because 
his  predecessor  did  not  please  Prince  Knock- 
off,  he  is  quite  red  with  anger  and  humilia- 
tion, his  under  lip  has  fallen,  and  he  seems 
to  be  literally  wincing  corporeally.  If  the 
smbassador  were  to  apeak  to  him  suddenly 


I  I  think  he  would  stand  up  widi  hk  band  oat, 
in  the  form  of  a  boy  about  to  receive  pun* 
ishment.  However,  as  I  sud  before,  the  am* 
bassador  is  delighted,  and  his  entrance  into 
the  room  causes  quite  a  re&ction  on  our 
spirits.  After  a  few  words,  of  conraa  we  all 
nse,  and  putting  on  our  clo^  in  the  passage 
wade  across  the  garden,  which  baa  now  be- 
come tolerably  deep  in  mire,  and  then  cud- 
dling ourselves  up  m  our  cloaks,  return  from 
whence  we  oame. 

Such  is  the  ceremony  at  the  reception  of 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  in  the  Tear 
of  Grace  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty-three.  The  Court  of  the  Sultan  hai 
neither  grace,  dignity,  nor  splendor.  I  oob- 
fess  that  I  could  not  help  being  saddened 
by  the  spectacle.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the 
most  just  and  merciful  prince  who  ever  stt 
upon  that  blood-stained  throne  so  shorn  of 
that  pomp  and  power  which  all  Orientals 
prize  so  highly.  No  one  can  really  and 
seriously  regret  the  humbling  of  Turkish 
power  in  Europe.  One  is  too  apt  to  remem- 
ber the  epitaph  on  the  famous  brigand,  in 
which  the  traveller  is  requested  not  to  mourn 
for  the  robber,  for  had  be  been  living,  the 
traveller  would  have  been  dead.  The  decay 
of  Mussulman  power  is  synonymous  with  the 
advance  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  coldest 
philosopher  could  scarcely  lament  the  gradual 
passing  away  of  a  race  who  never  funded 
but  one*  civilized  empire  in  the  world,  and 
who,  from  the  palsying  influence  of  Moham- 
medanism, have  done  nothing  for  art,  science, 
or  literature,  during  the  400  years  that  they 
have  possessed  in  wealthy  leisure  one  of  the 
finest  countries  upon  earth ;  who  have  done 
worse,  who  have  suffered  the  sands  to  collect 
upon  her  storied  monuments,  and  the  pride 
of  her  palaces  and  towers  to  crumble  into 
dust.  Where  stood  the  Forum  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  founder  of  the  city,  with  its  porti- 
coes, and  lofty  columns  of  porphyry  ?  Where 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  Phidias?  Where  is  the 
stately  Hippodrome,  with  its  statues  and 
obelibks?  the  Baths,  with  their  threescore 
statues  of  bronze  ?  the  circus,  the  theatres, 
the  schools?  the  marvellous  treasures  of 
antiquity  which  would  have  been  standinff 
to-day,  had  they  fallen  into  other  hands?  I 
cannot,  perhaps,  better  conclude  this  article 
than  by  contrasting,  as  a  reminder  to  hectoi^ 
ing  Ambassadors,  the  reception  which  they 
formerly  received  from  the  Ottoman  despot*- 
with  that  I  have  already  related.  It  may^ 
be  useful  to  them. 


\ 
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Tlie  receptions  always  took  place  on  the 
grand  Divan  days,  and  immediately  after  the 

E^ment  of  the  troops,  so  that  the  Foreign 
Toys  might  see  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  on 
parade,  and  that  the  assemhied  troops  might 
give  the  stranger  a  Olting  idea  of  the  Otto- 
man might.     The  Ambassador  was  usually 
granted  audience   upon  a  Tuesday,  and  as 
the  Divan  assembled  shortly  after  daybreak, 
the  Ambassador  had  to  get  up-  betimes,  in 
order  that  he  might  present  himself  at  the 
Bagdsche   Eapussi    (Garden  Gate  of    the 
Palace)   before  sunrise;    after  which  there 
was  no  admittance.     Here  he  was  received 
bj  the  Tschausch  Baschi,  an  inferior  digni- 
tary of  the  Empire,  who  was  charged  with 
Us  reception.     He  welcomed  the  stranger 
eoYoy  as  his  guest,  and  arranged  the  order 
of  their  further  procession.    The  Tschausch  • 
Baschi  rode  before  a  Minister,  but  gave  a 
kind  of  surly  precedence  to  an  Ambassador, 
riding,  however,  on  his  right  hand,  and  be- 
fore ail  the  rest  of  his  suite.     When  the  pro- 
eestton  reached  the  ''  Divan  Jolll,"  or  grand 
street  of  the  Divan,  it  halted,  and  the  Am- 
biasador  proceeded  on  foot  to  visit  the  Grand 
Thier.     He  was  often  kept  waiting  the  plea- 
mre  of  this  functionary  many  hours.    When 
the  Vizier  deigned  at  last  to  show  himself, 
lib  suite  took  precedence  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor's, which  were  directed  to  march  in  order 
ind  at  a  measured  pace.     A  little  farther 
ko,  and  they  were  brought  to  halt  again,  and 
he  High  Chamberlain  made  his  appearance, 
tarrying  a  silver    staff,  which    he    struck 
tmaghtuj  on  the  ground  as  he  walked.    I 
anDOt  help  fancying  he  must  have  been  a 
.trange  sight.    Preceded  by  the  important 
onctionary  with  the  silver  stick,  the  Ambas- 
ador  and  his  train,  who  must  have  been  ra- 
ber  tired  and  hungry  by  this  time,  moved 
lowly  on  once  more.     At  the  Divan  the 
Embassador  was  obliged  to  leave  the  greater 
mrt  of  his  suite  behind  him.    The  Grand 
ITisicr  now  caused  numerous   leather  sacks 
oil   of  money  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
)egan  to  pay  the  soldiers.     A  more  perfect 
>iece  of  Oriental  make-believe  than  this  can 
lardly  be  conceived.       Behind  the    place 
irhere  the  Grand  Vizier  sat  was  a  little  win- 
low  from  which  the  Sultan  could  see  all  that 
iraa  going  on  without  being  seen.     When 
jie  Divan  was  over,  the  Ambassador  alone 
ims    allowed  to  dine  at  the   table   of  the 
Qrand  Vizier,  and  his  suite  were  huddled 
pell-roell  together,  somewhere  else. 

The  audience  being  now  requested,  usually 
by  the  Grand  Vizier,  it  was  the  wont  of  the 
Saltan  to  answer,  that  if  the  stranger  (the 


Ambassador)  had  been  already  clothed  and 
fed  by  his  generosity,  he  would  graciously 
consent  to  receive  him.  The  reception,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  at  once,  but  the  en- 
voy and  his  suite  were  still  kept  waiting  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  open  air  at  the  ffate  of  the 
Sultan's  palace.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  Ambassador  presented  his  gifts,  if  he 
had  brought  any,  and  it  was  the  ^most  iriva- 
liable  custom  to  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  his 
Excellency  and  his  suite  were  clothed  with 
costly  robes  of  Oriental  magnificence.  The 
Sultan  then  consented  to  admit  the  stranger 
into  the  presence,  but  would  not  allow  his 
whole  suite  to  exceed  twelve  persons.  At 
the  audience  were  always  present  the  Rapu 
Agassi,  or  chief  of  the  white  eunuchs,  the 
''Sulfli  Baltadschi,"  the  long-haired  axe- 
bearers,  and  a  crowd  of  white  eunuchs,  daz- 
zlingly  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold.  The  Am- 
bassador and  his  suite  were  borne  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  by  two  stout  men 
seizing  each  of  them  under  the  arpas  and 
lifting  them  in  this  manner  off  the  ground, 
after  which  they  carried  them  rapidly  as  near 
to  Majesty  as  they  were  allowed  to  approach. 
Wheo  at  last  they  stood  before  the  Sultan, 
the  High  Chamberlain  took  them  by  their 
heads  and  made  them  bow  before  his  High- 
ness with  due  reverence.  The  Ambassador 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  upon  a  vel- 
vet cushion  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
was  carried  b^  his  secretary.  The  letters 
were  received  by  the  Grand  Interpreter, 
who  handed  them  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
he  laid  them  humbly  at  the  Sultan's  feet. 
During  the  whole  interview  the  Sultan  never 
deigned  to  address  a  single  word  to  the  Am- 
bassador. When,  therefore,  he  had  said 
what  he  had  to  say,  he  was  marched  off  and 
dismissed  without  further  ceremony.  The 
Ambassador  was  never  permitted  to  see  the 
Sultan  more  than  twice ;  on  the  first  occa- 
sion to  present  his  letters  of  credence,  and 
on  the  last  to  take  leave. 

Ambassadors  were  looked  upon  with  such 
small  esteem  in  Turkey,  that  the  representa- 
tive of  Sweden  was  once  beaten  by  a  Janis- 
sary without  being  able  to  obtain  redress. 
Even  an  English  Ambassador  lies  buried  in 
unconsecrated  ground  at  the  little  island  of 
Halki,  and  the  place  of  his  interment  was 
uncertain  till  Sir  Stratford  Canning  erected  a 
simple  monument  to  his  memory.  Now, 
however,  the  question  is  altered.  Ambas- 
sadors are  every  thing.  Not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  upon  it,  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Turkey  may  be  said  to  exist  only  for  the 
embaasiea,     TVi^^  «t^  ^Jao^^  >^^\ksr  ^^^*^^ 
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Prophet ;  they  take  small  account  of  either. 
I  never  see  an  Ambassador  going  down  in 
state  to  hector  the  Sultan  without  being 
filled  with  a  solemn  joy  at  the  greatness  of 
Europe  and  the  progress  of   Christianity; 


though  now  and  then  I  maj  alao,  perbaflc, 
own  to  a  regret  that  he  is  not  about  to  assert 
our  glory  before  a  prince  less  senile  and 
merciful,  less  amiable  and  belovea  than  Ab- 
dul Medjid. 


11  ^  11 


From    the    Gentlem&n 's    Magasine. 


PHILIP    THE    SECOND    AND    ANTONIO    PEBEZ. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1511,  two  men 
were  seated  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  intently 
occupied  with  despatches  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Don  Juan  Escovedo,  secretary  to 
Don  John  of  Austria.  These  men  were 
Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Antonio  Perez.  The 
former  was  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  twenty -first  of  his  reign — but 
years  and  power  had  only  hardened  the  rigid 
qualities  of  his  mind.  The  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  a  closely-restricted  monkish  educa- 
tion had  crushed  his  intellectual  faculties,  and 
rendered  him  insusceptible  of  all  generous 
feeling.  Proud  and  reserved,  gloomy  and 
morose  both  in  court  and  council,  his  self- 
isolation  was  encouraged  and  confirmed  by 
the  austere  dignity  of  Spanish  manners. 
Thus  be  had  grown  up  with  but  little  sym- 
pathy for  men,  whose  companionship  he  had 
never  known,  and  whom  he  estimated  solely 
as  the  instruments  of  his  will.  What  he  had 
learned  of  human  nature  had  merely  made 
him  distrustful,  and  the  unscrupulous  casuis- 
try of  his  spiritual  guides,  his  own  crafty, 
cold,  and  patient  habits  of  thought,  had 
taught  him  to  conceal  distrust  beneath  the 
deepest  dissimulation.  No  man  possessed 
greater  powers  of  self-control.  Slow  in  de- 
ciding, inflexible  in  decision,  awaiting  with 
calmness  the  development  of  events,  shrink- 
ing from  no  labor,  unscrupulous  in  the  em- 
ployment of  means,  but  little  was  wanting  to 
msure  his  ends.  He  was  religious,  but  his 
darkened  spirit,  the  joyless  nature  of  his 
heart,  and  the  influence  of  his  education,  had 
converted  religion  into  a  gloomy  superstition. 
Accepting  with  abject  submission  what  the 
Church  taught,  he  regarded  with  horror  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment;  the  slightest 
deviation  from  her  teaching  was  heresy,  and 


for  heresy  there  was  but  one  punishment — 
death.  That  he  was  conscientious  in  this 
respect  none  can  doubt ;  his  cruelty  was  the 
consequence  of  his  unsympathetic  nature  and 
his  strong  convictions. 

The  secretary  Antonio  Perez  was  at  this 
period  thirty-six  years  old,  the  natural  son  of 
Gonzalo  Perez,  and  legitimated  by  diploma 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Grace- 
ful in  manner,  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
mind  allied  to  varied  attainments,  he  was  the 
model  of  an  accomplished  CasUlian  gentle- 
man. With  equal  ease  he  won  the  hearts  of 
women  and  acouired  the  confidence  of  men, 
and  passed  with  the  same  felicity  of  accom- 
plished genius  from  the  conversation  of  the 
saloons  of  Madrid  to  discuss  the  most  intri- 
cate questions  of  state  policy  in  the  cabinet, 
theology  or  canon  law  with  the  Nuncio,  or 
fine  arts  with  the  artists,  whose  patronage  is 
the  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  character 
of  Philip.  Insinuating  in  address,  prompt  in 
devising  a  course  of  action,  unscrupulous  and 
compliant,  no  man,  if  the  term  may  be  ho- 
arded, possessed  more  of  the  King's  confi- 
dence— no  man  less  deserved  it;  for  he  was 
unprincipled,  sensual,  and  extravagant,  ready 
to  sell  bis  own  influence  and  his  master's 
interests  for  bribes,  to  gratify  his  ungoverned 
passions. 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  of  these 
men   was  in   strict   accordance   with    thei 
characters — it  was  the  murder  of  Escovedo 
At  this  period  murder  was  the  usual  reaouri 
both  of  subjects  and  of  kings,  as  private^^^ 
revenge  or  public  policy  dictated.     Diego  d 
Chaves,  the  confessor  of  Philip,  defined  it 
a  right  inherent  to  the  power  of  the  King^ 
and  Philip  was  throughout  his  reign  as  readj^ 
to  employ  the  dagger  of  a  Gerard  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  of  a  Clement  or  of  0 
Ravaillac.     In  this  case,  however,  there  is 
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ridence  to  Bbow  tbat  Perez  was  intent  to 
lake  the  political  jealousy  of  Philip  the  in- 
tnunent  of  his  own  personal  revenge,  for 
lere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  inter- 
Dorse  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  the  mis- 
"688  of  Philip.     It  had  become  so  much 
upected,  that,  with  the  peculiar  feelings  of 
lastilian  honor,  the  relatives  of  the  family  of 
tie  Princess,  who  resented  less  the  crime 
ban  its  committal  with  a  man  of  Perez'  birth, 
ad  vowed  his  death.     Now  Escovedo  owed 
IB  rise  at  court  to  the  protection  of  Ruy 
l-omez  de  Silva,  the  husband  of  the  Princess, 
)  whom  she  had  been  married  at  Alcala  in 
553,  when  but  13   years  of  age,  and  who 
ied  in  1573.     Jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
laster's  name,  Escovedo  openly  reproached 
16  Princess  with  her  guilt,  and  threatened 
s  revelation  to  the  King,  a  threat  to  which 
16  replied  by  a  speech  of  the  most  revolt- 
g  cynicism.  But,  notwithstanding  the  gross- 
968  of  this  bravado,  the  danger  of  Philip's 
talousy  was  great,  the  necessity  of  Escove- 
3*8  silence  apparent.    For  that  silence  death 
lone  was  the  guaranty,  and  this  the  Prin- 
B88  and  Perez  resolved  from  that  hour  to 
oasess.     The  ready,  unscrupulous  genius  of 
lie  latter  soon  devised  the  means.    Don  John 
f  Austria,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  suc- 
aeded  Kequesens  as  Governor  of  the  Low 
Sonntries  in  1576;  an  appointment  equally 
clitic,  whether  the  circumstance  of  his  birth, 
lis  victories,  his  great  talents  and  engaging 
oanners,  are  considered.     These  advantages 
rere,  however,  marred,  as  regarded  the  favor 
»f  Philip  the  Second,  by  his  ambition.     It 
VM  under  this  influence  that,  after  the  battle 
»f  Lepanto,  instead  of  destroying,  he  repaired 
lie  fortifications  of  Tunis,  in   the  hope  of 
asking  it  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  his 
>wn.     The  Pope,  Pius  the  Fifth,  encouraged 
us  desi^,  and  recommended  it  wiih  much 
teal  to  Philip.    The  King  decided  against  his 
brother,  but  dissembled  ;  and,  suspecting  the 
icheme  had  been  suggested  to  Don  John  by 
bis  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto,  he  removed  him, 
ind  appointed  Escovedo  in  his  place.     But 
imbition  is  not  so  readily  repressed.     Don 
lohn  next  devised,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  the  invasion  of  England,  and  conse- 
jnent  dethronement  of  Elizabeth.     Escovedo 
loon  found  his  fortunes  depended  upon  his 
msster's,  and  furthered  his  views,  carefullv 
BODcealing  them  from  the  court  of  Madrid. 
&n  accident  revealed  the  whole.    The  Nun- 
sio  of  the  Pope,  ignorant  of  the  ciphers'  in 
lome  despatches  he  had  received,  submitted 
these  to  Perez,  and  asked  him  to  whom  the 
name  "Escoda"  applied.    Peres  answered^ 


**  It  must  be  that  of  Don  Juan  Escovedo.** 
"Doubtless  it  is  so,"  replied  the  prelate, 
"  since  I  am  instructed  to  obtain  the  King's 
favorable  consideration  and  aid  for  an  expe- 
dition against  England,  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  to  be  erected,  upon  its  conquest,  into 
an  independent  sovereignty  of  his  own." 
Perez  immediately  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  the  despatches  to  Philip,  who  was 
ffreatly  incensed.  The  characters  of  the 
King  and  of  his  secretary  now  became  appa- 
rent. Philip  met  the  proposal  with  the  deep- 
est dissimulation.  He  approved  the  Pope  s 
interest  in  his  brother's  behulf ;  he  promised 
the  aid  of  the  troops  m  Flanders,  if  the  States- 
General  would  allow  their  embarkition.  He 
next-  charged  Perez  to  appear  officially  to 
enter  into  the  design  of  Don  John,  to  corre- 
spond with  Escovedo,  to  allure  him  by  feigned 
confidence  as  between  two  friends,  to  com- 
municate all  his  desires,  all  his  views,  and, 
the  more  fully  to  betray  both,  to  openly 
criticise  his  conduct,  and  to  condemn  it  as 
inimical. 

The  baseness  of  Perez  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  King.  He  wrote  Escovedo,  in  ready  com- 
pliance with  these  instructions,  and  submit- 
ted every  unsuspicious  reply  to  Philip.  Their 
success  was  the  subject  of  mutual  congratu- 
lation. The  death  of  Escovedo  was  resolved 
on — by  the  King  as  a  measure  of  policy,  by 
Perez  from  fear  and  hatred  ;  and  he  adroitly 
made  the  anger  of  the  monarch  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  revenge. 

Don  John's  plan  of  marriage  with  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  his  ambitious  hopes  of 
conquest,  were  indeed  soon  closed.  He  died, 
worn  out  with  anxiety,  in  his  camp  at  Namur, 
October  1,  1578.  Escovedo,  in  whose  con- 
duct there  was  much  to  excite  suspicion,  had, 
prior  to  this,  returned  to  Madrid,  to  facilitate 
the  meditated  expedition,  and  Philip,  having 
his  prey  in  his  power,  had  given  to  Perez  a 
formal  order  for  his  death  by  secret  means. 
Thrice  they  attempted  to  effect  their  purpose 
by  poison :  at  the  table  of  Perez,  where  he 
was  an  invited  guest,  at  the  villa  of  Count  de 
Punon  Rostro,  and  during  the  illness  conse- 
quent upon  the  second  attempt.  The  poison 
in  this  last  case  was  administered  in  some 
broth,  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  cook 
was  hUng  upon  suspicion  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  King  and 
Perez.  Delay  was  dangerous:  suspicion  might 
arise  in  Escovedo's  mind  as  to  the  source  of 
these  attempts.  Perez  gave  instructions  to 
his  page  Antonio  Enriquez  to  hire  assassins. 
To  insure  success,  accordingly,  four  men  were 
engaged,  and  on  the  night  of  th.^  ^\%\.  \Lkc5S^^ 
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1578,  Escovedo  fell  beaeath  their  daggers  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid.  Perez  was  apprised 
immediately  of  the  fact ;  the  murderers  were 
sent  from  Madrid  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sici- 
ly, amply  rewarded  by  presents  from  Perez 
and  the  Princess  of  EboH,  and  appointments 
in  the  army  given  to  them  by  the  King. 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  now  at  hand. 
The  widow  and  the  children  of  Escovedo 
cried  aloud  unto  the  King  for  justice.  Their 
appeal  was  supported  by  Mat^o  Yasquez,  a 
secretary  of  his  cabinet,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Perez.  Philip  hesitated ;  Vasquez  urged  upon 
him  his  duties  as  a  king ;  he  recoiled  from 
them,  conscience-stricken  as  an  accomplice. 
He  received  the  family  with  much  apparent 
feeling,  read  their  petitions,  and  ptomised 
the  most  ample  justice.  Vasquez  relaxed  not 
his  pursuit,  and  gradually  Philip  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  amours  of  Perez  and  the 
Piincess  of  Eboii,  and  saw  that  he  had  been 
made  the  means  of  his  servant's  revenge,  and 
that  in  his  own  wrong. 

Philip's  conduct  was  now  a  masterpiece  of 
craft.  He  listened  to  Yasquez,  he  concerted 
with  Perez;  he  lurtd  the  first  to  further 
revelations,  ho  promi:»ed  the  latter,  on  the 
honor  of  a  knight,  not  to  abandon  him.  Pe- 
rez knew  the  value  of  the  guaranty,  and 
abked  permission  to  retire  from  court.  Phi- 
lip refused.  He  next  asked  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  proof, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  King's  orders. 
This  was  refused  also.  Philip  soon  after 
referred  the  affair  to  the  Bishop  of  Cor- 
dova, under  whose  influence  the  family  of 
Escovedo  withdrew  their  charge.  Yasquez, 
however,  remained  intractable,  and  the  ha- 
tred between  him  and  Perez  increased.  Phi- 
lip, who  could  not  spare  Yasquez,  sought  to 
gain  time  to  enable  him  to  disembarrass  him- 
self of  his  confederate'.  For  this  purpose  he 
awaited  with  the  most  perfect  self-command 
the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  de  Granvelle, 
whom  he  had  selected  as  the  successor  of 
Perez  ;  and  hardly  did  he  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  palace,  than  the  latter  was  arrested. 
Immediately  after,  the  Princess  of  Eboli  was 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Pinto,  and  the  King  stood 
beneath  the  portico  of  the  church  Sania  Ma- 
ria Majora  to  witness  her  departure.  This 
was  on  the  28th  July,  15*79.  But  although 
Philip  had  secured,  he  dared  not  strike  his 
victim.  He  assured  Juana  Coello,  the  wife 
of  Perez,  that  his  life  was  safe ;  he  mitigated 
the  rigors  of  his  confinement ;  but  caught 
eagerly  at  a  charge  of  peculation.  Rodrigo 
Yasquez  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter;  the  gm\i  of  Perez  was  evident.  It  hap- 


pened that  at  this  time  four  of  the  agents  in 
Escovedo's  murder  died  suddenly,  and  Anto- 
nio Enriquez,  under  whom  they  had  acted, 
suspecting  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by 
Perez,  urged  by  fears  for  his  own  life,  now 
came  forward  as  his  accuser.  Philip  pat 
aside  this  charge,  but  allowed  his  condemna- 
tion, January  23, 1585,  as  a  peculator  of. the 
state  funds. 

One  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
King's  designs  still  existed — the  documentg 
and  the  order  for  the  murder  of  Escovedo, 
in  the  possession  of  Perez.  To  obtain  these 
was  Philip's  object ;  he  could  then  destroy 
the  proofs  and  sacrifice  his  confederate.  Pe- 
rez was  therefore  more  rigorously  imprisoned, 
and  his  wife  cruelly  coerced,  after  a  noble  con- 
stancy, into  their  partial  surrender.  The  King 
was  now  at  ease  :  his  victim  was  defenceless, 
his  honor  could  not  be  attainted,  and  with 
the  death  of  Perez  all  proof  of  complicity 
would  disappear.  He  was  mistaken.  Peres, 
with  consummate  duplicity,  had  surrendered 
much  which  associated  Philip  with  the  crime, 
but  still  withheld  the  roost  important  papers. 
Elated  by  their  ill-founded  security,  the  tac- 
tics of  his  persecutors  changed.  They  tempt- 
ed Perez  to  confess  the  murder  upon  the 
plea  of  the  King's  order ;  and  deprived,  as 
they  conceived  him  to  be,  of  all  proofs,  they 
hoped  to  condemn  him,  not  only  as  guilty  oi 
the  crime,  but  as  guilty  also  of  calumniating 
the  King.  Perez  refused  compliance ;  they 
resolved  to  compel  him.  To  this  end  Juan 
Gomez  was  associated  with  Rodrigo  Yas- 
quez, and  Perez  was  submitted  to  the  ex- 
tremest  torture,  when,  with  every  limb  dislo- 
cated by  the  rack,  wasted  by  fever,  and  the 
threat  of  the  renewal  of  his  su6ferings,  pain 
and  anguish  wrung  the  desired  avowal  from 
his  hp:<. 

An  d  now  all  beemed  won. 


animiimque  expldsse  juvabit 


UUricih  fiamma3, 

but  in  the  very  moment  of  success,  Philip's 
victim  escaped  his  grasp.  The  treachery  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  King  became  known  ;  it 
awakened  popular  feeling,  and  a  deep  inte- 
rest was  excited  in  behalf  of  Perez  through- 
out Spain.  Philip  read  his  condemnation  in 
the  looks  of  his  courtiers;  he  heatd  it  mut- 
tered as  he  paced  in  solitary  grandeur  the 
corridors  of  his  palace.  **The  treason  of 
sui)jects  against  a  king,"  said  one  of  his 
nobles,  ^'  was  common,  but  what  king  had 
ever  before  committed  such  treason  against  a 
subject  ?''     The  court  preacher  made  it  the 
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ibjeci  of  a  dUcouree,  and  warned  his  aadi- 
ice  of  the  daoger  of  placing  confidence  in 
ings.  "  Put  not  your  trust  id  princes/'  was 
16  solemn  adjuration  of  Madrid.  For  Perez 
othing  remained  but  death.  He  knew  that 
'asquez  had  represented  to  Philip  that,  hav- 
ig  avowed  bis  guilt,  deprived  of  all  evidence 
>  anpport  his  plea  of  the  King's  orders,  he 
light  now  be  safely  executed.  In  this 
stremity  his  last  resource  was  flight;  but 
ow  to  succeed  ?  Torture  had  deprived  him 
f  the  use  of  his  limbs :  he  was  alone,  ill  of 
BTer,  strictly  guarded.  He  owed  his  liber- 
iion  to  his  wife  and  his  devoted  adherent, 
i^il  de  Mesa.  Notwithstanding  her  approach- 
Dg  confinement,  Juana  Coello  obtained 
lermission  to  attend  him,  and  on  the  20th 
Lpril,  1590,  towards  evening,  Perez,  disguised 
D  his  wife's  clothes,  passed  the  gates  of  the 
)rison.  Oil  de  Mesa  was  at  hand  outbide  the 
rails  with  swift  horses,  and  instantly  placing 
Perez  upon  one,  they  never  stopped  untu 
hey  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  Arragon. 

The  position  of  the  actors  was  now  changed; 
»y  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  of  Arra- 
ron,  the  King  and  the  subject  before  the 
iOitrts  of  law  were  equal.  Perez  first  sought 
}j  submission  to  appease  the  King's  anger ; 
le  wrote  from  Calatayud,  offering  to  exile 
limself  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  king- 
loin,  if  only  Philip  would  relent  and  spare 
lis  wife  and  children.  But  Philip's  anger 
ras  increased  by  the  evident  pleasure  his 
veape  occasioned  at  Mndrid.  '*  Sire,  who  is 
his  Antonio  Perez,"  said  the  court  jester, 
Jncle  Martin, "  at  whose  escape  all  the  court 
rioices?  He  could  not  have  been  guilty. 
oeer   up   then,   and   be   merry    with   the 

liers.'* 

Philip  was  unmoved,  and  threw  into  the 
iblic  prison  Juana  Coello  and  her  children. 
dtition  and  remonstrance  ware  in  vain ;  fuch 
fferers  had  only  for  their  advocates  inno- 
Dce  and  misfortune,  and  the  appeal  lay  to 
xilip.  Orders  were  now  given  to  seize  Perez, 
ad  or  alive ;  whereupon  he  threw  himself 
jo  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  as  a  safe 
vlum.  Here  he  was  demanded  by  the  fis- 
I  of  Arragon,  Manuel  Z-^pata,  to  be  sent  to 
adrid  ;  but  Gil  de  Mesa  went  to  Saragossa 
d  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  Manifesta-' 
fts,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place  him 
ider  the  protection  of  the  supreme  council 

Arragon.  Before  this  tribunal  the  cause 
,  last  was  tried;  and,  driven  to  his  last 
flource,  Perez  now  publibhed  his  famous 
sfence — '*  Memorial  del  hecho  de  su  causa." 
1  this  he  avowed  all,  supporting  his  state- 
lentB  by  the  papers  in  the  King's  handwrit- 


ing, which  he  had  withheld,  and  every  one 
of  which  was  an  overwhelming  proof  of  Phi- 
lip's dishonor,  of  his  falsehood,  his  base  dis- 
simulation, and  his  complicity  in  Escovedo's 
murder.  Perez  was  acquitted  ;  and  again  the 
joy  of  Arragon  was  echoed,  however  faintly, 
m  the  palace  of  Madrid. 

The  success  of  Perez  whetted  the  desire 
for  revenge.  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  there 
existed,  in  the  name  of  religion,  a  power  by 
which  liberty,  mercy,  truth,  and  justice,  had 
been  driven  from  her  noble  soil.  That  power 
was  the  Inquisition ;  and,  evoked  by  Philip, 
it  arose  with  all  its  horrid  influence  in  ms 
behalf.  In  the  bitterness  of  torture,  in  the 
exasperation  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of 
his  wife  and  children,  Perez  had  uttered  ex- 
pressions which  the  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
elasticity  of  the  laws  of  that  tribunal  easily 
construed  into  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
inquisitor,  Don  Molina  de  Medrana,  and  the 
Marquis  Almenara,  the  royal  commisfiioner 
of  Arragon,  preferred  the  accusation,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Perez  should  be  transferred 
from  the  prison  of  the  Manifestados  to  that 
of  the  Holy  Office.  Philip  rejoiced ;  the 
course  was  henceforth  clear ;  suborned  wit- 
nesses, secret  trial,  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
death  by  fire — all  through  the  agency  of  men 
who  wore  the  vestments  of  religion,  and  justi- 
fied these  acts  in  the  name  of  their  Creator 
and  Redeemer. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  secresy  with 
which  the  inquisitors  attempted  to  transfer 
Perez  from  the  prison  of  the  Court  of  Arra- 
gon to  that  of. the  Inquisition,  the  event 
became  known,  when  the  chief  nobility,  and 
the  populace  to  a  man,  combined  in  his  be- 
half. They  stopped  the  carriage  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  Don  Martin  de  la  Nuza, 
Don  Pedro  de  Bolea,  and  others,  inquired  of 
the  officers  what  was  going  on.  **  Nothing 
which  concerns  you;  go  your  way.  Signer 
Cavaliers,  and  may  God  guide  you,"  was  the 
reply.  A  scene  of  violent  recrimination  and 
reproach  ensued.  They  charged  the  alcalde 
of  the  prison  of  the  Manifestados  with  base 
dereliction  of  his  duty  in  thus  surrendering 
his  prisoner.  They  seized  Don  Juan  de  la 
Nuza,  the  justicia  mayor,  and  summoned 
him,  amid  cries  of  vengeance,  to  revoke  the 
orders  he  had  given.  For  some  hours  the 
justicia  refused  :  but  the  people,  headed  bv 
the  nobility,  rushed  from  the  palace,  and, 
amid  cries  of  **  Contra  Fuero,"  '•  The  Liber- 
ties of  Arragon,"  Saragossa  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion. The  Marquis  of  Almenara,  the  King's 
Commissioner,  was  thrown  down,  and,  al- 
though saved  at  the  moment,  died  soon  after 
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of  hit  wounds.  The  Aljaferia  was  next 
attacked,  and  threatened  to  be  burned  down, 
with  all  its  inmates,  by  a  band  under  the 
direction  of  Gil  de  Mesa.  The  Viceroy, 
Don  Jaime  Ximena,  and  the  Archbishop 
Bobadilla,  now  urged  the  inquisitors  to  re- 
lease their  prisoner ;  this  their  chief,  Molina 
de  Medrana,  resolutely  refused ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  flames  were  circling  high  in  air,  and 
the  smoke  arose  in  thick  eddies,  that  he 

5 'elded.  The  return  to  the  prison  of  the 
[anifestados  was  a  public  triumph.  These 
events  occurred  May  24,  1591.  Philip's 
anger  was  great,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  his  own.  But,  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, with  his  subjects  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  engaged  to  support  the  League  in 
France,  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke  the  cour- 
age of  the  people  of  Arragon*  He  dissem- 
bled to  gain  time,  declared  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  Fueros,  that  he  sought  only 
justice  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws,  and 
desired  not  to  imprison  Perez,  if  the  Inqui- 
sition said,  "  Go  free."  By  these  and  more 
secret  means  of  influence  he  won  over  to  his 
views  the  support  of  the  council,  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  leaders  of  Saragossa.  It  was 
resolved  to  consent  to  the  extradition  of  Pe- 
rez, and  to  transfer  him  once  more  to  the 
prison  of  Aljaferia. 

This  was  done  on  the  23d  Sept.  1501. 
All  seemed  lost ;  but  one  man  alone,  faithful 
among  many  faithless  found,  bade  Perez 
hope.  Collecting  a  band  of  trusty  adherents, 
reanimating  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  gentle- 
men of  Arragon,  and  awaking  again,  by  ap- 
peals to  their  honor,  the  courage  of  the 
nobility,  Gil  de  Mesa  attacked  the  escort  and 
rescued  their  prisoner.  Followed  by  the 
loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  Perez  now 
quitted  Saragossa.  Philip  appeared  to  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  unmoved,  expressing 
only  his  gratitude  to  the  deputies,  the  jus- 
ticia,  and  the  nobles  of  Arrugon,  for  their 
support.  But  the  satisfaction  uttered  with- 
out faith  was  heard  without  confidence :  all 
men  felt  it  to  be  the  ominous  calm  which 
precedes  the  desolating  tempest.  They  were 
right.  An  army  of  ten  thousimd  men  was 
slowly  collected,  and  gradually  drawn  around 
Saragossa  ;  the  Arragonese  made  but  a  feeble 
defence:  their  liberties  and  privileges  were 
abolished  for  ever.  The  King's  Commissioner, 
Don  Francisco  Borgia,  and  the  Inquisition, 
next  appeared.  Within  a  few  months,  Don 
Juan  de  la  Nuza,  the  justiciary,  the  Duke  de 
Yillahermosa,  the  Count  d^Aranda,  the  Bar- 
ons de  Barboles  and  de  Purroy,  were  suc- 
eessiveiy  beheaded.    Many  of  the  leading 


gentry  and  common  people  were  hang ;  and, 
after  having  ordered  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  demolished  their  houses,  filled  the 
prisons  of  Arragon  with  vicdms,  and  driven 
more  into  exile,  Philip  published  an  amnesty 
—  it  resembled  a  proscription.  One  man 
alone  was  rewarded,  Molina  de  Medrana,  the 
chief  inquisitor.  To  the  Holy  Office  PhDip 
now  ofiered  what  remained  of  the  luxury  of 
revenge.  They  commenced  by  summoning 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  persons  be- 
fore their  tribunal;  many  fortunately  had 
escaped,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
were  in  their  power.  Of  these,  seventy-nine 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  of  an  auto-da-f6,  which  com- 
menced at  eight  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
by  the  li^ht  of  its  fires  and  flambeaux  till 
night  had  de-^cended  on  the  plains  of  Sara- 
gossa. The  Constitution  of  Arragon  was 
abolished,  the  prison  of  Aljaferia  was  con- 
verted into  a  fortress ;  Philip's  power  was 
supreme. 

It  is  only  possible  to  indicate  the  close  of 
the  lives  of  those  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Escovedo.  Perez  escaped  into  France, 
but  his  life  was  frequently  attempted  by* as- 
sassins hired  by  the  Court  of  Spam.  By  hi~ 
commanding  talents  and  graceful  manners  h 


acquired  great  influence  in  the  saloons  oi 
Paris,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Hen 
the  Fourth  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  friendshi; 
of  Bacon  and  of  Lord  Essex.     An  intrigni 
spirit  and  the  change  of  policy  lost  him  tb 
favor  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  died,  Essex  expi 
ated  his  rashness  on  the  scaffold.     Prenui— 
turely  old  by  sufi^irings  and  licentiousness 
neglected  by  his  former  admirers,  in  the  low 
est  poverty,  Perez  died  abandoned  by  all  bn 
a  few  refugees  and  his  faithful  adherent, 
de  Mesa,  at  Paris,  Nov.    3,  1611.     Phili 
died  Sept.  13,  4598.    The  genius  of  the  ar 
ists  of  Spain,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  an 
the  resources  of  the  state,  were  exhausted  i 
the  sumptuous  solemnities   of  his   fnnera! 
But,  amid  the  pomp  which  veiled  the  cor 
ruption  of  the  tomb,  the  blaze  of  light,  th 
swell  of  organs,  and  the  solemn  requieufe-  ^ 
there  arose  the  thought  of  the  atrocities  o^ 
Alba,  of  the   fires  of    the   Inquisition,   of 
liberty  destroyed,  of  the  murder  of  Escoved(7/ 
and  the   torture  of  Perez;  and   this   man, 
"splendid   in  ashes   and   pompous    in   the 
grave,''  was  interred  beneath  a  condemnation 
which  God  has  pronounced,  and  before  which 
all  living  flesh  must  tremble.     Long  before 
that  time,  premature  deaths  had  overtakea 
the  assassins  of  Escovedo.    Philip  the  Third 
released  J  nana  Coello  from  imprisozmieot, 
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nd  she  obtmed  the  partial  restoration  of 
her  pifeperty ;  and  after  a  tedious  process, 
the  Iiiqaisition  withdrew,  Jane  6,  1615,  the 
fbmrge  of  heresy,  and  the  children  of  her 
imband  were  reestablished  in  their  civil 
"ights.  But  the  judgment  against  Philip  and 
PereE  no  power  can  reverse.  By  falsehood 
ind  treachery  they  had  compassed  their  de- 
ngiM,  and  by  mutaal  falsehood  and  treache- 


ry they  were  stricken.  The  attempted  self- 
justification,,  and  the  flatteries  of  historiad^, 
have  fallen  on  men's  hearts  "as  the  cold 
moonbeam  on  a  plam  of  snow ;"  for  know  ye 
not 

That  leagued  aipiinst  ye  are  the  jast  and  wise, 

And  all  good  actions  of  ail  ages  past. 
Yea,  your  own  crimes,  and  truth,  and  God  in 
heaven? 


From  Bogy '•    Instructor. 
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Ubn  may  be  divided  intellectually  into  the 
Mfewing  classes :  the  Great,  the  Eztraordi- 
oary^  the  Odd,  the  Imitative,  the  Energetic, 
tke  Mediocre,  the  Feeble,  the  Small,  and  the 
DvlL  First,  there  are  the  great — a  term 
which  will  become  more  intelligible  if  we 
timoalate  it  into  the  word  '* whole;"  the 
tmly  great  are  all  the  "  whole  ones,"  com- 
bioing  genius  with  talent,  culture,  and  self- 
raapect,  wisdom  dwelling  with  prudence  and 
with  virtue,  in  the  wide  house  of  their  ample 
nature.  We  name  Milton,  Burke,  and  Words- 
worth, as  the  best  specimens  we  can  just 
BOW  remember  of  this  very  rare  order  of  men, 
who,  verily,  are  "  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
logels.''  The  second  class  consists  of  the 
sztraordinary — men  in  whom  some  one  or 
two  or  more  lofty  faculties  of  mind  are  pro- 
Boonced  and  developed  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, bat  who  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
siquisite  completeness  and  harmony  of 
powers — nay,  in  whose  mind,  or  moral 
Baiare,  there  is  often  some  vital  deficiency — 
Qme  ghastly  gap — which  serves  to  neutral- 
iQ^  in  a  measure,  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
k^ioh  an  one  was  Julius  Cassar,  such  was 
rttpoleon,  such  was  Mirabeau,  such  was 
kMeridge,  (who  might,  however,  have  be- 
ame  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,)  such 
*mm  Byron.  The  third — the  class  of  the 
^dd— ^consists  of  those  in  whom,  although 
%9j  possess  nrany  good  qualities  and  facul- 
the  most  prominent  is  eccentricity — a 
disarrangement  of  powers  and  tendon- 
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cies,  which  renders  all  their  actions  abrupt, 
angular,  uncertain,  queer.  Such  was  Rous- 
seau, such  was  Shelley,  such  was  Lamb,  such 
was  Hszlitt,  such  are  Walter  Savage  Landor 
and  Professor  Wilson.  The  fourth  consists 
of  those  who,  with  only  ordinary  original 
talents,  are  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
principle,  power,  or  bump  of  imitation,  and 
who,  like  mocking-birds,  with  no  native 
note,  or  that  note  a  scream,  can  imitate,  and, 
by  imitation,  can  vie  in  harmony  with  every 
songster  in  the  grove.  Sheridan  was  one 
of  this  class;  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss  Lan- 
don  were  two  others;  Willis  of  America,  and 
a  hundred  more  at  home  and  abroad,  are  liv- 
ing representatives  of  it  sUll.  In  the  fifth, 
we  class  those  who  make  up  for  mediocrity 
of  ffifts  and  powers  by  prodigious  energy ; 
their  gift  is  an  iron  will,  their  power  is  a  ae- 
cided  character ;  they  are  born  with  a  horn 
on  their  foreheads,  and  with  that  they  push 
eastward,  and  westward,  and  northward,  and 
southward.  Robespierre  and  Joseph  Hume 
may  be  classed  together  in  this  category. 
There  is  a  sixth  class,  and  their  name  ia 
Legion,  who  are  what  is  called  respectable 
persons,  and  who  are  often  found  in  town- 
councils,  and  in  synods,  and  in  parliaments, 
and  in  cabinets,  but  who  labor  under  a  dead 
stamp  of  mediocrity,  which  their  greatest 
efforts,  highest  flights,  and  severest  labors, 
are  entirely  unable  to  surmount.  Others, 
with  fine  powers,  are  infected  with  a  certain 
general  feebleness — '^  fashed  wi*  a  waikness,'* 
81 
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as  we  Scotch  say ;  they  are  as  well-formed 
and  as  weak  as  shadows ;  their  limbs»  like 
those  of  our  dream-images,  s^em  to  sink 
from  below  them  in  every  race ;  and  in  every 
battle  their  arms  sink  down,  as  if  smit  by 
sadden  and  viewless  wounds.  Others  are 
intellectually  elegant  miniatures  of  men : 
they  would  be  perfect  were  they  not  so 
small,  although  sometimes  a  lowly,  lovely 
light,  shed  like  a  fairy  day  over  their  minute 
proportions,  seems  to  supply  their  want  of 
streogth,  and  height,  and  dignity.  The 
ninth  and  last  division  is  that  of  the  Dull :  but 
on  this  we  must  not  dwell,  lest,  first,  we 
should  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  vast  number 
of  writers  in  our  periodical  and  newspaper 
press,  and  lest,  in  the  course  of  dilating  on 
the  subject,  we  should  become  ourselves  the 
''great  sublime*'  we  were  attempting  to 
draw !  We  pass  to  classify  the  singular  and 
illustrious  subject  of  our  following  sketch. 

Now^,  whatever  Henry  Brougham  be,  he  is 
certainly  neither  a  dull,  nor  a  small,  nor  a 
feeble,  nor  a  mediocre  man.  If  not  great, 
he  is  strong ;  if  not  wise,  he  is  powerful ;  if 
not  even  in  the  highest  sense  a  man  of  genius, 
ho  possesses  vast  and  varied  talents ;  if  not 
learned,  he  has  boundless  knowledge  ;  if  not 
complete,  he  is  fertile  ;  if  never  inspired,  he 
hns  often  been  irritated  into  something  like 
inspiration;  if  the  "gods  have  not  made  him 

fjoetical,"  they  have  triven  him  great  intel- 
ect,  and  an  eccentricity  more  wonderful 
still.  In  short,  he  seems  to  us  a  curious 
compound  of  the  Extraordinary  and  the 
Odd — ihe  Extraordinary  predominating  in 
the  earlier,  and  the  Odd  in  the  later  staores 
of  his  career. 

What  a  life  Lord  Brougham's  has  been  ! 
and  were  he  giving  us  a  full  and  faithful 
autobiography,  what  a  record  it  were  of 
study  and  of  pleasure,  of  jest  and  of  earnest, 
of  energetic  action  and  strenuous  idleness; 
of  hard  reading,  travel,  frolic,  dissipation ;  of 
Nodes  cocncBque  Deum,  spent  in  high  con- 
verse with  the  mighty  dead,  and  of  Nodes 
AmbrosiancB,  passed  in  joyous  intercourse 
with  the  mighty  living  1  There  is  but  one 
man  in  this  generation  whose  biography  shall 
be  read  with  even  greater  interest  than 
Brougham's — we  mean  Christopher  North — 
although,  since  he  has  not  himself  written  it, 
where  is  one  qualified,  either  by  knowledge 
of  the  facts  dr  by  perfect  sympathy,  to  de- 
scribe his  queer,  romantic,  and  most  poetical 
career ;  his  hair- breadth  'scapes,  his  Highland 
rambles,  his  adventures  with  gipsies,  sailors, 
smugglers,  shepherds,  and  parish  ministers  ; 
bia  fishing,  and  leaping,  and  racing  up  moun- 


tains, and  boating  on  lakes*  and  raitinff  mid- 
night stills  among  the  mountains,  and  chanw 
midnight  bulls  on  horseback ;  not  to  apw 
of  the  strange  circumstances  connected  with 
his  marriage ;  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
Scotch  Nights'  Entertainments  afloat,  in  tbe 
shape  of  stories  about  his  personal  habits, 
manners,    and     intellectual    acbieyementit 
Alas  1  we  fear  that  now  his  life  must  remaia 
for  ever  unrecorded,  since  none  but  his  own 
"  meteor  pen"  could  have  done  it  jastiee, 
and  since  that  has  dropped  like  a  dreg  oo 
the  ground.    We  only  trust  that  no  feeUe 
copy  and  shadow  of  him,  although  he  should 
be  linked  to  his  side  by  a  conventional  tia^ 
shall  be  permitted  to  insult  his  memory  by 
any  cold,   biographical  bust  of  the  gret^ 
wild,  warm  original,  when  he  has  departed 
from  among  us. 

We    are   not    writing    a    biography  of 
Brougham   any  more   than   of  (Jhristopher- 
North.     But  we  may  simply  recount,  ere 
proceeding  to  our  critical  task,  the  few  facti 
in  his  history  which  are  notorious.     By  hii 
father  an  Englishman,  he  was  in  the  place 
of  his   birth,   and    through   his   mother,  a 
Scotchman.   He  was  bred  in  "Auld  Beekk!* 
then,  as  well  as  now,  truly  so  described,  al- 
though darkened  still  more  at  that  day  br 
the  double  folds  of  a  legal  and  a  philosophic 
"reek,"  through  which   Bums  then  (as  ^ 
Wilson  afterwards)  burst  like  a  sunbeam,  to 
satirize  and  to  scatter  it  for  a  season,  and  to 
get  himself  first  applauded  and  then  abased 
for  his   pains.     He  became,  after  a  shorty 
successful  college  career,  a  lawyer,  and  a  re" 
viewer.     He  was  one  of  the  three  who  pro— ' 
jeeted  and  established  the  "  Edinburgh  R^-* 
view."     Finding  Edinburgh  a  field  too  nar- 
row for  him — perhaps,  also,  a   place  *'to^ 
hot  to  hold  him" — he  repaired  to  LondoD» 
carrying  in  his  hand,  as  a  recommendation 
and  peace-offering,  two  big  volumes  on  oo-  " 
**  Colonial  Policy."     He  rose  rather  slowly 
into  fame  as  a  barrister.     He  had  intrigued 
with  the  mathematics  at  Edinburgh  and  lu^ 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  men  who  meddle  witl^ 
those    prim,   ancient,    austere,   square-toe^ 
damsels,  are  not  soon  rewarded  with  succe8a-=« 
nor  is  their  success  always  of  much  value' :« 
even    when   obtained.     He   threw    himsdT^ 
however,  still   more  decidedly  into  politic9^ 
and  at  last  got  into  Parliament.     There,  too^^ 
his  rise  was  slow.     So  far  down  as  1819,  w^ 
find    Lockhart,   in    his   "Peter's   Letters,** 
speaking    of     the    "charlatan     reputatioi> 
Brougham  had  in  Parliament."  The  QueenV 
trial,  in  1820,  which  had  nearly  dethroned 
tbe  King,  and  turned  Britain  into  an  eastern 
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nunoh  of  the  United  States,  was  the  making 
t  Brougham.     It  retarded,  indeed,  his  pro- 
ytM  toward  the  woolsack,  but  it  greatly  in- 
reased  his  popularity  in  the  country ;  and 
Billions  who  had  never  heard  of  him  as  the 
iMnister  and  the  reviewer,  were  startled  by 
be  energry,  eloquence,  and   boldness  with 
rhich  he  pled  Queen  Caroline's  cause.     He 
toed  before  her,  if  not  like  a  lion  before 
Jna»  yet  at  least  like  a  bear  before  Duessa, 
ind  fought  with  tooth  and  nails  her  despe- 
ftte  battle.  Then  commenced  his  contest  for 
lopularity  with  Canning,  continued  till  with- 
II  a  short  time  of  the  latter's  death.     Then, 
rith  the  entrance  of  the  Grey  administration, 
ame  the  culmination  of  this  extraordinary 
MUi*8  name.     What  a  height  he  now  ob- 
ained  !    Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ;  facile 
frineeps    of    parliamentary  orators;     chief 
aTorite  of  what  was  then  the  most  popular 
t  ministries;  leader,  too,  when  he  pleased, 
i  the  fierce  democracy  of  Britain — laying 
lift  one  hand  fearlessly  on   the  throne,  and 
he  other  familiarly  on  the  mane  of  the  peo- 
lie.     Such  a  dictator-like  eminence  had  he 
eeched ;  and  from  it  how  suddenly  he  fell ! 
>ne  absurd,  eccentric  trip  in  Scotland  shook 
mblic  confidence  in  him ;  and  all  his  hercu- 
een  attempts  since  to  regain  it  by  cajolery, 
ij'  labor,    by  literature,  by  manceuvre,  by 
ierce  attack  on  his  ancient  coadjutors,  and 
y^  dexterous  flattery  of  his  old  foes,  have  all 
HDved  abortive.     He  has  survived  himself. 
9e  belongs  already  to  the  eccentrics  of  his- 
,  and  it  is  as  an  historical  character  that 
propose  now  to  deal  with  him. 
Perhaps  we  shall   not  err,  if  we  define 
Brougham's  principal  power  to  be  clear- 
headed sagacity,  attended  by  three  minister- 
mg  9pirits — perseverance,  promptitude,  and 
pMMon.     He  has,  if  not  the  head  of  a  pro- 
foiind  philosopher,  or  of  an   inspired  poet, 
that  of  a  singularly  acute  and  able  lawyer. 
Ht  does  not  see  very  deeply,  and  his  insight 
is  never  of  the  poetical  cast ;  no  moonlight 
<)f  imagination  pours  around  him  its  *' holier 
4aij :"  his  light  b  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  a 
^dry  light;"  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  like 
tt  Italian  sky,  in  which  towers,  trees,  tem- 
ples, mountains,  and  stars,  are  defined  to  an 
•kDost  unearthly  sharpness ;  and  to  a  spec- 
Utor  from   our  Norland   clime,    seem    all 
<tniggling    into   life.      To    this    aboriginal 

Ewer  he  adds  indomitable  perseverance. 
\  has  never  known  what  it  was.  to  close  or 
|o  weary.  He  knows  only  of  one  period 
^  his  career — and  that  full  and  final  stop 
^  not  yet  arrived.  Dissipation  has  only 
^thed  him  for  business.    Best  has  only 


served  to  accelerate  bis  motion.    Sleep  hat 
only  renewed  him  for  toil,  and  even  dreams 
have  murmured  to  his  soul,  "  onwards."  His 
life  has  been  a  campaign  without  a  furlough 
— a  march  without  a  pause — a  war  without 
winter's  quarters — a  college  curriculum  with- 
out  a  vacation.     His  faculties,  bodily  and 
mental,  like  sailors  on  watch,  have  relieved 
each  other  by  turns,  and  none  of  them  have 
for  any  length  of  time  slumbered  and  slept. 
•*  He  has  time  for  every  thing."     Most  truly 
so  said  of  our  hero  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  and 
we  may  extend  the  application  of  the  words. 
Brougham  has  had  time  for  every  thing :  for 
studying  mathematics,  reading  classics,  ac- 
quiring, according  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  *'a 
little  mw  ;"  contemplating  human  nature  in 
all  its  phases ;  defending  a  thousand  clients ; 
writing  a  hundred  volumes,  including  pam- 
phlets and   articles ;  making  speeches,  the 
number  of  which  no  arithmetical  ratio  known 
among  men  can  compute ;  gaining  and  losing 
the  highest  of  honors ;  making  and'  marring 
the  most  triumphant  of  names.     And   all 
this,  and  far  more  than  this — for  time  would 
fail  us  to  speak,  besides,  of  his  journeys,  his 
political   intrigues,  his   correspondence,  his 
schemes,  his  anonymous  productions — he  has 
effected  without  much  apparent  straining  of 
the  powers,  either  of  bis  body,  or  his  brain, 
or  his  nervous  energy ;    done  with  as  little 
effort  and  as  much  ease  as  if  he  were  one  of 
the  giant  forces  of  the  universe,  which  move 
because  they  cannot  help  it,  and  which,  if 
they  never  rest  an  hour,  never  haste  a  mo- 
ment. 

For,  besides  indomitable  perseverance. 
Brougham  has  been  distinguished  by  his 
amazing  promptitude.  This,  indeed,  even 
more  than  his  perseverance,  accounts  for  the 
quantity  of  work  he  has  gone  through.  He 
has  not  only  "  done  what  he  could,  but  he 
has  done  it  immediately,  and  on  the  spot. 
Almost  all  indolence  Hud  {Scoiiic^)  feckless- 
ness  spring  from  procrastination.  While 
thinking  about  what  we  shall  do,  and  doubt- 
ing whether  we  can  do  it  or  not,  we  allow 
the  opportunity  of  action  to  slip  through 
our  hands.  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,  is 
the  maxim  of  human  as  well  as  of  divine  wis- 
dom. Ledyard  was  a  driveller  when,  in  re- 
ply to  the  question  when  he  would  be  ready 
to  start  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  an- 
swered, '•  To-morrow ;"  he  should  have  said 
«  To-day."  Brougham  always  said  so,  and 
hence,  by  using  every  spate  moment,  by  em- 
bracing every  available  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing or  spreading  information,  by  leaving  no 
stone    untttrnea^    b'j    ^v^V^Vb^    \ii^\&»c^a 
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ftgrtinst  hours,  and  finding  that  they  were 
ottcn  vastly  more  valu2%b]e,  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  feats  of  intellect  and  indastry 
which  appeared  to  common  men  magical,  bat 
which  were  miraculous,  not  from  the  preter- 
natural power,  but  from  the  prodigious 
promptitude  of  their  author.  But  why  dis- 
pute about  mere  words?  Promptitude  is 
power,  and  power,  too,  of  the  rarest,  most 
enviable,  and  most  useful  kind. 

Add  to  this  that  fierce  and  mighty  flame 
of  passion  which  burnt  in  Brougham's  breast, 
ana  which  was  wont  to  shine  out  frotn  his 
eye,  like  the  lightning  glaring  from  the 
cloud,  withering,  scorching,  and  blasting  all 
before  it.  Many  look  upon  passion  with 
contempt  or  indifference,  and  are  for  trust- 
ing all  to  pure  intellect.  Here,  again,  let  us 
have  done  with  mere  words  and  critical  nice- 
ties. Passion  is  power;  it  is  a  certain 
amount  of  rude  native  feral  force,  which,  in 
many  minds  where  it  is  paramount,  has  no 
intellecttial  outlet  or  restraint,  but  which, 
whenever  it  finds  this,  moves  the  world. 
Who  ever  heard  a  great  orator,  such  as 
Chalmers,  speaking,  without  feeling  "that 
energy,  had  it  not  been  intellectualized 
and  sanctified,  would  have  made  him  who 
is  now  the  greatest  of  orators  the  strongest 
of  ruffians,  a  mighty  murderer  upon  the 
earth?"  Passion  which  has  found  the  re- 
straint of  intellect  or  of  grace,  reminds  you  of 
a  lion  in  his  cage,  or  a  cataract  curbed  by  his 
strong  keeper-crags.  Destitute  of  this,  you 
tremble  at  its  unmeasured  fury.  Yet,  with- 
out it,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  no  man 
ever  reached  true  power  over  the  minds  of 
bis  fellow-men,  whatever  were  his  intellectual 
pretensions.  To  Brougham's  dark  and  terri- 
ble passions,  at  least,  we  are  disposed  to  as- 
cribe more  than  one  half  of  his  influence,  and 
to  find  in  it  the  principal  reason  alike  of  his 
rise  and  of  his  fall. 

We  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  witness 
any  of  his  oratorical  exhibitions,  yet  we  have 
so  often  read  and  realized  descriptions  of 
them,  that  he  seems  even  now  present  before 
us,  as  he  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  parlia- 
mentary glory.  Let  us  catch  the  image  ere 
it  fade  frotn  our  vision.  Canning,  we  shall 
suppose,  is  finishing  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
harangues,  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
success,  ventures  to  point  to  his  principal 
opponent,  and  to  dare  him  to  contradict  his 
statement  or  meet  his  argument,  if  he  can. 
All  eyes  are  instantly  directed  to  the  bench 
where  sits  Henry  Brougham,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  face  wearing  one  of  its 
most  inacmtable  aspecto.    The  orator  closes 


amid  a  tempest  of  applause,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  cnes  for  "  Brougham,  BroaghuB." 
After  sitting  still  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  ihs 
uproar  is  hushed,  he  begins,  slowly,  rahiS" 
tantly,  inch  by  inch,  to  nse  from  his  scit 
Carefully,  as  though  he  were  Joseph  Hoias, 
he  takes  off  his  hat,  and  adjusts  hb  papen. 
He  then,  with  great  deliberation,  ana  anud 
the  cheers  of  the  House,  advances  to  tlw 
table,  and  prepares  to  speak.     Mark  hin 
there  as  he  stands,  and  ere  he  has  opensd 
his  lips,  with  that  high,  much-marked,  strongs 
lined  forehead,  that  dark,  swarthy  tissm 
that  short  yet  shaggy  hair,  that  nose  twitdi- 
ing  with  nervous  passion,  those  eyes  full  of 
slumbering  fire,  veiled  in  artificial  darknsM; 
those  harsh  but  expressive  features ;  that  sir 
of  subdued  yet  perfect  self-possessioii,  sod 
that  figure,  twisted  into  the  attitude  of  Ibi 
crouching  cougar ;  the  taut  entenMe  exoilii|f 
intense  interest,  and  saying  to  his  fri6Ddi» 
"expect,"  to  his  enemies,  ^^beware,** to  sU, 
"attend."     He  hangs  over  the  House  likei 
thunder-cloud  still  retentive  of  its  liebtnii^ 
rolled  together  in  its  mysterious  darknsa^ 
collected  in  its  massive   might;    gloomiig 
impartially  on  all  his  opponents,  but  giviag 
no  indications  on  whose  head   the  spedil 
fury  of   his  ire  is  to  alight  first,  althoogh 
conveying  to  all  the  impression  that,  wIm 
once  the  blaze  bursts  forth,  none  can  expect 
to  escape.     He  begins  in  rather  a  low  tow^ 
and' with  a  few  rather  commonplace  eompfi- 
ments  or  apologies,  uttered,  too,  in  a  hesitat- 
ing manner,  and  in  roundabout  terms.    He 
then  hurries  into  the  subject  in  hand,  lod 
proceeds,  with  great  force,  but  with  some 
effort  and    many  repetitions,   to   bring  its 
merits  before  the  House.     At  this  stage  of 
the  speech  he  is  perhaps  interrupted  bji 
"  No,  no,"  or  an  ironical  cheer,  or  a  contempt 
uous  laugh.     He  pauses  a   moment,  his  ift 
looks  out  from  under  its  environment  of  lids, 
like  the  point  of  a  sword  from  a  sheath;  be 
fixes  a  withering  glance  upon  the  interrupter, 
and  throws  at  him  some  molten  sarcasm  or 
stern  rebuke,  like  a  hand-grenade,  and  pro- 
ceeds with  his  argument.     The  illterruptioD, 
however,  has  done  him  good — it  has  rooeed 
him ;  and  the  chain  of  his  reasoning,  preii- 
ously  stern  and   cold,  begins   to  glow  asd 
burn.     He  appeals  from  principles  to  foctii 
and  then  transfigures  facts  into  feelings,  aid 
the  House  vehemently  applauds  the  trans- 
figuration.    He  next,  amid    breathless  si- 
lence, commences  to  reply  to  his  briiliaat 
opponent.     He  first  praises  the  speech  witk 
a  species  of  portentous  flattery,  which,  wilh- 
oot  being  altogether  ironical,  prodooes  all 
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tbe  effects  of  l)itter  irony.  He  proeeedt, 
then,  to  apply  a  logical  vice  to  Canning's 
arguments*  from  which  they  come  out  hat- 
tered  and  sorely  bruised.  He  next  assails 
them  with  the  tremendous  figure  of  "  Reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum ;"  he  pushes  them  to  cer- 
tain imaginary  consequences,  and»  while 
doing  so,  he  uses  now  veritable  irony,  and 
aoks,  the  while,  his  voice  into  a  rasping 
whisper,  which  goes  on  in  its  own  piercing 
onrrent  like  a  separate  existence,  amid  the 
roan  of  laughter  from  all  sides  which  it  has 
provoked.  And  then  he  restores  silence  like 
that  of  the  grave,  when  the  raising  of  his 
voice  proclaims  that  he  is  about  to  grasp  the 
qnickest  and  hottest  of  his  thunder^lts,  that 
M  invective.  His  brow  flushes,  his  eye  is 
nnveiled  to  its  pit-like  depths,  which  are 
found  to  be  filled  with  flame ;  his  arms  vi- 
htale  and  tremble,  not  with  weakness,  but 
with  excess  of  power ;  his  lips  quiver ;  he 
has  become,  in  the  sight  of  all,  an  Accusing 
Spirit.  His  words  against  tyrants  abroad, 
and  their  sycophants  at  home,  seem  echoes 
of  the  trump  of  doom;  and  his  enemies, 
eowering,  shivering,  yet  admiring,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  despair,  are  tempted  to  mur- 
flsor  out  the  awful  words,  "  Fire  goes  before 
him,  and  it  is  very  tempestuous  round  about 
Um." 

This  picture  may  appear,  now-a-days, 
somewhat  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
tnmslation  into  our  own  language  and  image- 
rs of  descriptions  by  such  writers  as  Mudie, 
Jonathan,  and  others,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  effects  Brougham's  oratory  produced 
b  the  days  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Holy 
Alliance.  No  man  on  the  arena  of  Parlia- 
ment ever  wielded  like  him  the  weapons  of 
mreasm,  red-hot  argument,  and  terrible  in- 
vective, weapons  reminding  you  of  those 
which  Moloch's  gloomy  and  desperate  imagi- 
nation sought  to  grasp — "infernal  thunder," 
^Tartarean  sulphur,"  and  "black  fire  and 
horror." 

The  defects  of  this  extraordinary  man  are 
not  less  conspicuous  than  his  merits.  His 
thinking,  as  hinted  above,  is  seldom  philo- 
sophical. A  dash  of  the  lawyer  mingles  with 
it  all.  Even  in  his  discussions  on  the  being 
of  a  Ood,  prefixed  to  Paley,  we  see  litUe 
real  depth  or  subtlety  of  reflection.  He  is 
dways,  indeed,  an  acute  and  clear,  but  sel- 
lom  a  profound  thinker.  One  proof  of  this 
m,  that  very  few  of  his  single  thoughts  are 
nrer  quoted.  Long,  diffuse,  eloquent,  and 
snergetic  passages  abound  in  his  speeches : 
ittle  compact  sentences,  like  vials  full  of 
ice,  are  scarce.    Compare  him,  in  this  1 


respect,  with  Burke,  whose  pages  sparkle 
with   maxims,  like  a  January   heaven   with 
stars.    Subjects  never  rise  upon  Brougham's 
mind  as  wholes — as  globes,  shall  we  say  ? — 
at  once  completely  round,  and  minutely  ac- 
curate in  detail ;  tbev  come  in  series  and  in 
parcels — in  swift  series,  indeed,  and  in  parts 
and  parcels  exceedingly  numerous,  and  dis- 
tinctly marked.    Not  a  mere  special  pleader, 
not  a  mere  niii  pritu  barrister,  he  does  not 
sufficiently   look  abroad    into    universality. 
He  seldom  sees  the  large  in  the  little,  the  in- 
finite in  the  finite,  and  the  dew-drops  of  his 
fancy  have  no  suns  swimming  in  them.  But, 
in  truth,  of  such  dew-drops  there  are  few. 
Brougham  has  not  much  either  of  fancy  or 
imagination.     His  pictorial  power  is    often 
vividly  discovered,  but  it  is  rough,  stern, 
literal  painting,  reminding  you  of  Crabbe ; 
never  of  the  high  and  idealizing  sort.    Take, 
for  example,  his  famous  description  in  the 
"Edinburgh     Review"    of    the     witnesses 
against  Queen  Caroline.     Here   is   a  touch 
which  recalls  Crabbe  very  forcibly  to  your 
mind :    "  Pimps  of  hideous  aspect,  whose 
prurient  glance  could  penetrate  through  the 
Keyhole  of  rooms  where  the  rat  shared  with 
the  bug  the  solitude  of  the  deserted  place." 
This  is  true,  but  does  not  startle  the  imagina- 
tion, or  give  it  any  thrilling  suggestion.    The 
rat  and   bug  do  not  pair  very  well,   and 
rather  disgust  than  terrify.     How  difierently 
Bulwer  manages  his  toad  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  house  of  Arbaces  the  Egyptian !     How 
differently  would  any  great  artist  dei^cribe, 
we  shall  suppose,  a  vault  below  ground  in 
the  Inquisition,  where,  after  the  first  deluge 
of  darkness  has  passed  off  the  eye  of  the 
newly-come   victim,  the   dim   and    dubious 
light,  which  remains  imprisoned  like  him- 
self, discovers  the  huge,  fat,  slimy  monsters 
who   have  fed  on  darkness  for  years,  the 
spiders,  and  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  has- 
tening to  their  prey ;  first  surrounding  him 
with  a  circle  of  loathsome  eyes,  and  then 
crawling  over  his  limbs  with  horrid  wrigglings, 
and    hisses,  and   contortions  of    unearthly 
gladness,  till  the  wretch  shrieks  as  at  thie 
touch  of  demons,  snd  maddens  or  dies  in 
unseen  and  single-handed  contest  with  those 
accursed  and  unutterable  abortions  of  his 
prison-house ! 

Yet  we  grant  that,  as  Brougham  has  a 
strong  love  for  powerful  and  harrowing  pic- 
tures, he  often  succeeds  in  them.  He  has, 
with  vehement  Uteralness,  with  almost  Dan- 
tesque  gusto,  described  the  debasing  and 
degrading  practice  of  flogging  in  the  army, 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  cla^sos^ 
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the  miseries  of  the  down-trodden  poor,  and 
the  borrors  of  negro-slavery.  His  genius — 
if  genius  we  grant  him  to  have — must  not 
be  painted  with  dove's  eyes  and  wings, 
mildly  moving  over  subsiding  waters ;  nor 
as  an  eagle,  soaring  to  the  sun,  and  taking 
in  the  broad  earth  below  at  one  imperial 
glance ;  but  as  a  raven,  bent  and  brooding 
over  carcases,  with  a  look  as  intense,  keen, 
and  narrow,  as  the  object  over  which  he 
flaps  his  wings  is  naked,  hideous,  and  putrid. 
Brougham,  in  fact,  has  little  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  We  defy  any  of  hi:*  warmest  ad- 
mirers to  point  out  one  passage  in  his  speeches 
or  writings  which  can  be  called  elegant  or 
truly  re6ned,  or  in  which  gentleness  mitigates 
strength  resting  on  it,  like 

*  Tlie  soft  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing'' 

upon  a  marble  column  or  a  rock  of  granite. 
Burke  is  often  graceful  and  refined,  and 
could  be  always  so,  if  he  pleased.  Brought 
am  seldom  tries  to  be,  and  never  succeeds. 
He  can  argue  closely,  flog  fiercely,  flutter 
"Yolscians  in  Caroli,'' include  his  adversa- 
ries in  a  merciless  mesh  of  satire  and  irony 
till  they  writhe  again  ;  but  he  cannot  soothe 
any  mind,  melt  any  heart,  or  beautify  by 
idealizing  any  subject.  His  mark  has  been 
a  certain  severe  simplicity  and  stern  sub- 
limity, and  to  that  he  has  but  hardly  at- 
tained, and  is  only  a  demi-Demosthenes  or 
demi- Dante,  after  all. 

His  style  requires  a  passing  notice.  It  is 
a  style  the  reverse  of  classical — much  as  he 
speaks  of  classical  models — if  classical  mean 
polished,  finished,  and  rounded.  It  is  a 
rougb,  ragged,  roundabout  style,  nearly  as 
unwieldy  as  John  Foster's,  with  long  sen- 
tences stuffed  with  parentheses,  and  as  full 
of  folds  as  a  sleeping  boa-constrictor.  It 
has,  of  course,  much  energy  and  fire,  but 
seldom  those  compact,  shining  sentences, 
those  meteoric  images,  flashing  over  the 
page,  those  brief  and  sudden  felicities,  which 
mark  the  mind  of  genius.  Even  in  its 
noblest  passages  there  is  an  air  of  heaving 
effort.  It  is  a  great  stream ;  but  the  waters 
are  troubled,  swollen,  and  beating  against 
their  banks.  It  is  a  colussal  Luocoon ;  but 
Laocoon  wrestling  with  serpents,  and  uplift- 
ing "  clamores  horrendos"  to  the  sky.  It  is 
the  effort  and  the  agony  of  Power  —  not 
weakness ;  but  still  it  is  an  agony  and  an 
effort.  Brougham,  in  no  sense  of  the  term, 
understands  what  &ue  is.  He  can  be 
powerful,  passionate,  fierce,  and  overwhelm- 
Mg;  but  is  All  this  consciously  and  often  con- 


vokively.  His  style,  too,  is  essentiaHy  a 
spoken  style — better  to  hear  than  to  rmd ; 
and  which,  to  those  who  have  not  heard  him, 
can  never,  we  understand,  give  any  full  con- 
ception of  the  effects  and  impressions  he  has 
produced.  The  man  is  there,  but  is  dimly 
mirrored.  This  disadvantage,  however,  be 
only  shares  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  ora- 
tors. Demosthenes'  speeches,  in  spite  of 
Brougham,  are  exceedingly  flat  and  dalL 
Fox*s  are  strong  in  reasomng,  but  singularly 
poor  and  mediocre  in  language.  £rskine*s 
are  fine  in  passages,  but  as  wholes  are  either 
lame  or  stilted.  Brougham,  indeed,  although 
inferior  on  the  written  page  to  what  he 
seemed  in  the  spoken  declamation,  is  one  of 
the  few  whose  triumphant  speeches  are  legi- 
ble to  all,  after  the  prestige  and  excitement 
of  their  occasions  have  passed  away.  And, 
as  we  mean  to  show  afterwards,  many  parts 
of  them  are  in  composition  admirable,  and 
justify  us  in  calling  him  a  great  writer  aa 
well  as  a  great  orator. 

Ere  looking  to  his  speeches  in  detail, 
have  something  to  say  about  his  character  m 
a  reviewer  and  a  critic.     In  this  respect  h 
has  gone  through  a  singular  change.     ~ 
truculent  satirist  and  fierce  libeller,  the 
who  wrote  the  reviews  of  Walker's  "DefeocdS 
of  Order,"  Byron's  "Hours   of  Idleness,^ ^ 
"  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,"  &o, ;  who  praised  n^ 
one  if  he  could  help  it,  and  treated  princL--* 
palities  and  powers,  peers  and  poets,  as  mJt 
they  were  broken-down  hacks,  created  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  mettle  of  hi 
whip,   became  latterly,  in  the  "  EklinburgF 
Review,"  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  mildeirt 
and  milkiest  of  critics,  and  showered  mdim^ 
criminate  floods  of  laudation  upon  most  9^ 
his  contemporaries,  including  even  many  of 
his  political  and  personal  &es.     We   mviBt 
say  that  we  prefer  him  greatly  in  the  former 
character.     He  was  in  it  truer  to  himseU 
He  has  not  subsided  gracefully  into  a  pane- 
gyrist.  His  praise  seems  sometimes  to  sound 
hollow,  and  is  often  clumsy  in  its  expressioiL 
His  *'  Gallery  of  Statesmen"  is,  of  course,  in- 
teresting, from  the  names  it  includes,  from 
the  vast  amount  of  information  it  contaioi, 
from   the  prolific   fields  over  which  it  con- 
ducts us ;  but  is  not  trustworthy,  as  a  whole^ 
in  its  judgments.     Vigorous  as  many  of  the 
portraits  are,  there  is  none  of  them  of  which 
you  say.  This  is  a  perfect  likeness — a  daguer- 
reotype of  the  man.     Like  most  critics,  he 
has  his  pets  and  fondlings,  and  one  or  two, 
at  least,  whom  he  exempts  from  his  lavish 
praise,  he   hardly  treats  with  justice.     He 
seems,  for  instance,  greatly  to  overrate  the 
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Grecian  school  of  elocjuence,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  modern  times.  In  his  '*  Inaa- 
nral  Disconrse  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow/' 
be  says,  '^Addison  may  have  heen  pure  and 
eloquent,  Dryden  airy  and  nervous,  Taylor 
wtUy  and  fanciful,  Hooker  weighty  and  va- 
lioas ;  hnt  none  of  them  united  force  with 
beauty,  the  perfection  of  matter  with  the 
most  refined  and  chastened  style."  And 
then  be  speaks  of  the  "  vast  superiority  of 
tbe  chaste,  vigorous,  manly  style  of  the 
Greek  orators.'  We  just  advise  the  student 
who  has  read  this  to  take  up  the  hest  Eng- 
firii  translation  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  com- 
nare  it,  for  thought,  for  imagery,  for  richness, 
for  suggestive  matter,  with  Jeremy  Taylor's 
••  Sermons,"  or  with  Bacon's  "  Essays,"  or 
with  Barrow's  ''  Sermons,"  or  with  Milton's 
"Areopagitica,''  and  conscientiously  declare 
the  result  of  the  comparison.  Away  with 
ehatter  about  style  I  Whether  does  the 
Greek  or  any  one  of  these  Englishmen  dis- 
cover more  mind,  or  thrill  you  with  pro- 
founder  emotion?  Can  you  without  much 
difficulty  read  Demosthenes  through  ?  Can 
you  avoid  recurring  again  and  again  to  the 
modems  ?  What  passage  in  the  Greek  ora- 
tor is  there  to  be  named  beside  Milton's  de- 
scription of  the  Eagle  in  the  "Areopagitica?" 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Demosthenes 
suffers  from  translation ;  yet  why  should  he 
suffer  more  than  Homer  or  the  Bible  ?  And 
yet  you  can  read  both  these,  or  rather  can- 
not help  reading  them,  even  in  rude  and 
poor  translations ;  but  we  defy  you  to  read 
Demosthenes,  in  the  best  rendering,  without 
tedium  or  disgust.  Or,  shall  we  propose 
another  test  still?  Let  the  student  read 
Brougham's  own  speeches,  which  are  meant 
to  be  formed  upon  the  Grecian  models,  along 
with  Burke's,  which  he  accuses  of  diffuse- 
leae  and  amplification ;  and,  waiving  all  com- 
parison as  to  the  genius  and  soul  of  the  two 
men,  as  one  from  which  Brougham  would 
probably  shrink,  we  ask,  which  of  the  two 
nas  produced  the  more  interesting  and  read- 
able compositions  ?  —  over  which  series  of 
speeches  do  you  yawn  least,  or  does  your 
eye  sparkle  most  clearly  ?  We  have  no  fear 
at  to  the  result,  even  with  the  most  devoted 
Grecian  alive. 

Brougham,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  pa- 
per, has  carped  at  Burke's  picture  of  the 
**  Cloud,"  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  Debts,  and  prefers  to  it  the  single 
word  of  Demosthenea  "As  a  cloud"  applied 
to  the  passing  away  of  a  danger  in  the 
history  of  Athens.  He  <says,  *<  Demosthe- 
uses  but  a  single  word,  and  the  work 


is  done."  Tes,  his  work  is  done ;  but  not 
such  work  as  Burke  has  performed.  What 
schoolboy,  in  his  first  exercise,  could  not 
have  compared  a  great  calamity  to  the 
gathering  of  a  cloud  ?  and  this  is  all  Demos- 
thenes has  done.  But  Burke  has  taken  up 
this  every-day  figure,  and  has,  by  elaboration 
and  genius,  expanded  it  into  one  of  the 
noblest  of  ^pictures.  With  Demosthenes  it 
is  a  commonplace  of  the  flattest  sort — with 
Burke  it  is  a  glorious  image.  He  has  im- 
pregnated the  cloud  with  poetry ;  and  those 
epithets  to  which  Brougham  objects — **  men- 
acing meteor,"  and  "  blackening  the  horizon," 
(be. — serve  to  deepen  the  suspense,  to  mag- 
nify the  skyey  preparation,  and  to  swell  the 
grandeur  of  the  burst  of  the  whirlwind  of 
fire  which  it  at  length  pours  over  the  plains 
of  the  Carnatic.  How  many  a  preacher  had 
prated,  and  prates  still,  about  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  the  glory  of  the  sunrise,  &o. ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Jeremy  Taylor  to  com- 
pare his  rays  to  the  horns  of  glory  which  ap- 
peared on  the  head  of  Moses  when  he  came 
down  from  the  Mount.  Thus  Genius  often 
siezes  upon  a  hackneyed  thought  or  image, 
and  surprises  it  into  new  and  unhe.ard-of 
brilliance.  It  •*  touches"  a  barren  hill,  and 
it  smokes.  The  dull  stone  becomes  a  lump 
of  gold  in  its  radiance. 

We  did  not  hear  Lord  Brougham  deliver 
this  Inaugural  Discourse ;  but  we  remember 
that,  coming  to  Glasgow  College  shortly 
after,  we  found  many  of  the  students  raving 
about  it ;  and  not  a  few  whom  it  had  set  to 
read  Demosthenes,  with  a  resolute  determi- 
nation to  admire  him.  The  result  was 
rather  amusing  than  edifying.  Some  had 
the  honesty  to  confess  that  they  saw  little 
beauty  or  merit  in  his  orations,  but  the 
humility  to  grant  that  it  might  be  their  own 
fault.  Others  read  on,  muttering  "celestial," 
while  all  the  time  it  was  evident  that  they 
thought  the  heaven  rather  a  dry  and  dreary 
one,  and  were  sick  of  it  in  their  hearts. 
Others  (like  Drs.  Hutton  and  Gregory  over 
their  dish  of  snails)  were  waiting  anxiously 
till  one  of  their  fellows,  or  till  some  person 
of  reputation,  should  cry  out,  "Don  t  you 
think  these  speeches,  eh  ?  a  little  ffreen,  eh  ?" 
But  Brougham's  influence  was  then  para- 
mount, and  ten  years  had  to  elapse  ere  one 
quite  qualified,  by  scholarship  as  well  as  by 
taste,  (De  Quincey,)  ventured,  in  "Tait^s 
Magazine,"  openly  to  avow  himself  a  doubter 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Demosthenes, 
and  an  asserter  of  the  superiority  of  some  of 
the  moderns. 

Next  to  Demoatheu^a^  lic^x^  '^x^Si^^i^  Sa^ 
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Brougham's  ffreat  favorite.  Now,  that  a  num- 
ber of  sparkhng,  splendid  passages  are  to  be 
found  in  Erskine's  speeches,  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  But,  in  the  first  place,  as  Hazlitt 
justly  remarks,  his  "  general  matter  is  quite 
flat  and  dead."  And,  2dlj,  the  gorgeous 
passages,  which  occur  now  and  then,  are  the 
yery  reverse  of  those  Brougham  admires  so 
much  in  the  Grecian  orators.  They  are 
flowery,  diffuse,  exaggerated,  and,  had  they 
'  occurred  in  Burke,  would  have  been  callea 
by  him  extravagant.  Erskine's  real  forte 
lay  in  those  animated  impromptus,  those 
passionate  retorts,  which  broke  from  him  in 
the  course  of  his  pleadings,  and  which 
proved  him,  if  not  a  man  of  genius,  a  man 
of  high  spirit,  ready  intellect,  and  great 
moral  courage. 

Brougham,  we  repeat,  excels  most  in  seve- 
rity of  criticism.  Even  his  collected  speeches 
contain  nothing  so  racy,  so  thoroughly  hearty, 
to  sincere  and  pointed,  as  some  of  his  early 
diatribes  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review."  We 
remember,  with  especial  "^gusto,  his  assaults 
on  poor  George  Kose,  on  the  author  of 
"  Calumnies  against  Oxford,"  and  the  run- 
ning fire  of  commentary  that  he  kept  up 
for  80  many  years  upon  the  bad  ministries 
which  preceded  the  rise  of  Canning.  He 
went  to  this  kind  of  work  with  a  savage 
satisfaction — like  a  cannibal  rushing  to  his 
feast  of  blood.  Ue  hacked  and  hewed  at 
his  adyersartes  till  they  were  down,  and  then 
he  trampled  them  in  the  mire ;  raising  now 
subdued  chuckles,  and  now  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  over  their  discomfiture.  It  was 
said  of  Canning,  that  he  never  made  a 
speech  without  makiog  an  enemy ;  so  Brou- 
gham never  wrote  a  review  without  either 
making  a  new  foe  or  increasing  the  exaspera- 
tion of  an  old  one.  We  have  been  told, 
upon  good  authority,  that  he  often  forced 
Jeffrey  to  insert  some  of  his  savage  papers 
sorely  against  his  will.  This  was  true  of  his 
bitter  ironical  attack  on  Walker^s  **  Defence 


of  Order."  Mr.  Walker,  aflerwarda  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  Glasgow,  if  not  a 
great  poet,  was  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished man;  but  Brougham,  finding  Uie 
poetry  mediocre,  and  knowing  the  author  to 
be  a  Tory,  and  connected  witn  the  revenue, 
made  him  the  object  of  his  yengeance, 
although  the  more  amiable  Jeffrey  tried  to 
get  him  to  withhold  the  article.  Now,  every 
author  of  any  mark  expects  attacks,  and 
laughs  at  them  when  they  come.  They  are 
just  left-handed  certificates  of  his  eminence. 
It  was  otherwise  in  those  days,  when  a  cut- 
up  in  the  ''Edinburgh"  was  equivalent  to 
literary  ruin,  if  not  also  to  pecuniary  bank- 
ruptcy. Brougham,  too,  was  the  author  of 
the  review  of  the  *'  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and 
miffht  thus  be  called  Byron's  stepfather.  He 
tickled  the  slumbering  lion  by  the  hair»  and 
he  roused,  and  rose,  and  began  to  roar  for 
revenge ;  and  seldom  was  there  heard 

**  So  musical  a  discord — such  sweet  thunder.** 

* 

Brougham  and  Byron,  unlike  Jeffrey  anC 
Byron,  were  never  reconciled ;  but  continued- 
to  hate  each  other  mortally,  till  the  close  of  th^ 
poet's  life.  They  were  too  like  each  other,  noC^ 
mdeed  in  genius,  but  in  ambition  and  in  fierce 
passions,  to  become  friends.     Once  or  twice,, 
too.  Brougham,  we  believe,  went  out  of  hi^ 
way  to  assail  some  of  the  finest  poets  of  ths 
time;  such  as  James  Montgomery,  Coleridge ^ 
Wordsworth.     As  might  have  been  expecteA 
from  his  prosaic  nature  and  pecular  trainings 
his  criticisms  on  their  poetry,  although  clevex* 
and  caustic  in  style  and  manner,  are  in  sul^^ 
stance  cold,  unjust,  and  worthless. 

In  our  next  paper  we  mean  to  glance  ova 
and  characterize  some  of  the  principal 
those  Law-papers  on  Firb — his  speeche 
as  well  as  to  consider  the  moral  purpose  oi 
his  history,  and  to  express  our  general  judg- 
ment as  to  his  future  place  m  the  irre^t 
gallery  of  ages. 
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If.  NisL,  librarian  to  the  Minister  of  the 
lome  Department,  a  student  of  history  and 
n  amateur  of  art  of  considerable  taste  and 
ndgment,  has  been  publishing,  ever  since 
,848,  a  succession  of  Portraits  or  Crayons 
{  Celebrated  Persons  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
ury.  And  here  we  are  introduced  to  kings, 
[neens,  and  kings'  mistresses,  who  make  al- 
eady  a  folio  volume.  M.  Niel  has  been 
lareful  not  to  admit  into  his  collection  any 
hiDg  which  might  not  be  authentic  and 
boroughly  original,  and  he  has  confined  him- 
df  to  one  style  of  portraits — to  those,  name- 
y,  which  are  drawn  in  crayons  of  different 
tolors  by  the  different  artists  of  the  six- 
aenth  century.  Drawings  which  were  exe- 
mted  in  red  chalk  and  black  and  white  lead- 
leoeil,  were  then  ealled  crayons,  says  M. 
iUl;  they  were  tinted  and  touched  up  in 
nch  a  manner  as  tOggive  them  the  appear- 
tnee  of  paintings.  These  drawings,  in 
rhioh  a  red  shade  predominates,  and  which 
ire  faithful  productions,  are  chiefly  by  un- 
mown  artists,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  pure 
ffench  school.  These  artists  must  be  view- 
id  from  the  liffht  of  humble  companions  and 
oUowers  of  the  chroniclers,  for  they  only 
MMight  in  their  rapid  sketches  to  give  a  faith- 
'ol  notion  of  the  face  according  to  their 
deas  of  it ;  the  desire  of  producinff  a  close 
VBemblance  alone  occupied  their  mind ;  they 
lever  dreamt  of  adopting  ^ny  foreign  mode 
it  treatment  of  their  subject. 

Francis  the  First  opens  the  volume  with 
me  at  least  of  his  brilliant  mistresses,  name- 
j,  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand.  Henry 
ihe  Second,  who  is  giving  his  arm  to  Cathe- 
ine  de  Medicis  ana  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  is 
ilaced  next  to  him  ;  then  we  have  two  por- 
mts  of  Mary  Stuart  when  quite  young,  and 
)efore  and  after  her  widowhood. 

In  this  style  of  drawing  the  men  in  gen- 
»ral  appear  rather  to  advantage,  while,  on 
lie  contrary,  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of 
magination  to  invest  many  of  the  women's 
portraits  with  that  delicacy  of  expression 


and  freshness  of  beauty  which  the  artist 
neverthelesa  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  beholders.  There  are  two  sketches 
of  Charles  the  Ninth,  at  twelve  years  old, 
and  again  between  eighteen  and  twenty, 
which  are  taken  from  nature,  and  seem  actu- 
ally endowed  with  animation.  Then  there 
is  Henry  the  Fourth,  younger  and  fresher 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  him ;  it  is 
Henry  of  Navarre  before  his  beard  became 
gray ;  there  is  also  a  portrait  of  his  first  wife, 
Marguerite  de  France,  in  the  prime  of  her 
beauty ;  but  she  is  so  much  disguised  by  her 
toilet  and  buried  in  her  ruffle,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
charms  she  possessed  to  feel  at  all  sure  that 
this  doll-like  figure  could  ever  have  been  at- 
tractive. 

Gabrielle  d'Estr6es,  who  stands  next  in 
order,  and  looks  quite  stiff  and  imprisoned 
in  her  rich  toilet,  would  not  be  appreciated 
without  the  aid  of  the  short  memoir  which 
M.  Niel  has  affixed  to  each  of  the  portraits, 
and  which  is  prepared  with  much  care  and 
erudition. 

The  date  of  her  birth  is  not  well  known, 
and  consequently  we  are  ignorant  how  old  she 
was  when  she  died,  so  suddenly,  in  the  prime 
of  her  youth  and  beauty.  M.  Niel  imagines 
that  she  was  bom  somewhere  about  1571  or 
1572,  which  would  make  her  about  twenty- 
eight  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  toe 
daiurhter  of  a  woman  not  famous  for  her 
punty  of  conduct,  and  came  of  a  race  re- 
markable for  its  gallantries,  and  about  which 
little  mention  has  been  made. 

Madame  Gabrielle  is  the  fifth  of  six  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  created  a  sensadon  in  the 
world.  Her  brother  was  the  Marquis  de 
Cceuvres,  afterwards  the  Marechal  d'Estr^es. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  penetration  and 
shrewdness,  a  gay  fellow,  ana  so  clever  and 
intriguing,  that  he  made  all  the  warriors  and 
negotiators  appear  blockheads. 

One  of  her  sisters  was  Abbesse  de  Maubuis- 
son,  whose  unbridled  ciOiiid\)iS^  x^xAssn^'^^aK 
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80  celebrated.  Oabrielle  eame  between  this 
brother  and  sister ;  she  appears  not  to  have 
possessed  so  much  talent  as  her  brother,  or  to 
have  been  quite  so  ill-regulated  as  her  sister 
the  abbess ;  but  we  must  not  be  too  eager  to 
scrutinize  her  conduct  during  those  early 
years  which  preceded  her  acquaintance  with 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  Prince  saw  her  in  Picardy  about  1591, 
at  the  time  he  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  the 
environs  of  Rouen  and  Paris.  He  formed 
almost  a  little  capital  at  Mantes,  and  from 
thence  he  flew  to  Mademoiselle  d'Estre^s  for 
diversion,  or  else  induced  her  father  to  take 
her  to  Mantes,  but  the  bustle  there  was  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  them.  Bellegarde, 
who  had  introduced  Gabnelle  to  the  King, 
toon  repented  that  he  had  done  so:  the 
jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  servant  and  mas- 
ter have  been  tolerably  described  in  the  his- 
tory of  Henry  the  Fourth's  amours,  which 
was  written  by  a  person  living  at  the  period, 
Mademoiselle  Guise,  afterwards  Princess  de 
Conti.  She  has  introduced  some  little  anec- 
dotes, which  Madame  de  la  Fayette  afterwards 
related,  when  writing  Madame's  amours. 

Henry  the  Fourth's  passion  for  Gabrielle 
seems  to  have  gone  through  many  different 
stages ;  at  its  commencement  it  appears  to  have 
been  of  rather  a  coarse  nature.  In  order  to 
emancipate  M.  d'Estr^es'  daughter  from  re- 
straint, the  King  thought  the  best  thing  was 
to  marry  her  to  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  M. 
de  Liancourt.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
promised  to  go  to  her  deliverance  before  the 
end  of  the  wedding-day  ;  however,  he  did  not 
keep  his  promise.  The  poets  of  the  time 
wrote  some  verses  on  this  marriage  of  obliga- 
tion, which  were  printed  under  Henry  the 
Fourth's  eyes,  and  which  are  not  more  indeli- 
cate than  those  addressed  fifty  years  before 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  or  than  those  which 
were  written  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  In  endeavoring 
to  give  a  description  of  Gabrielle's  senti- 
ments, these  poets  do  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  her  the  qualities  of  chastity  and  modesty — 
words  which,  according  to  their  ideas,  might 
be  used  without  any  important  meaning  being 
attached  to  them.  The  marriage  was  not  con- 
sidered very  binding,  however,  and  the  King, 
as  soon  as  he  could,  endeavored  to  dissolve 
it.  He  recognized  and  legitimated  the  three 
children  that  he  bad  successively  by  Madame 
de  Liancourt.  From  this  connection  sprang 
the  Vend6mes,  a  valiant  and  dissolute  race, 
of  which  many  members  followed  the  original 
example,  both  in  irregularities  and  deeds  of 
prowesB. 


While  Henry  the  Fourth  was  away  from 
Paris,  making  war  in  order  to  recover  bis 
kingdom,  his  amours  with  Gabrielle  had  not 
become  a  matter  of  state  interest.  At  most, 
the  King's  faithful  servants  and  companions 
might  occasionally  complain,  not  without  a 
cause,  that  he  prolonged  unnecessarily  these 
expeditions  and  sieges  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  mistress's  residence ;  but  when  Henry  en- 
tered Paris,  and  became  king  of  his  rights, 
all  the  details  of  his  conduct  began  to  assume 
an  air  of  importance,  and  Madame  de  Lian- 
court began  to  occupy  the  Parisians'  atten- 
tion. 

The  EstoiU,  which  was  the  echo  of  the 
lawyers'  opinions,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  observes,  "that  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember the  13th,  1594,  the  King  came  secret- 
ly to  Paris,  and  returned  the  next  day  in 
his  coach  to  Saint  Germain -en- Lay  e,  accom- 
panied only  by  Madame  de  Liancourt.  At 
his  solemn  entry  into  Parb,  at  torchlight, 
on  the  1 5  th  of  September,  the  King  pa^ed 
over  the  Pont  de  Notre  Dame  on  horseback, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and 
was  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  the  nobility.** 
He  wore  a  smiling  face,  and  was  quite  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  people  shout  joyfully, 
"  God  save  the  King  1  He  had  his  hat  m 
his  hand  continually,  especially  when  he  sa- 
luted the  ladies  who  were  gazing  from  the  win- 
dows. Madame  de  Liancourt  was  some  little 
distance  before  him,  in  a  magnificent  uncover- 
ed litter, loaded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones 
60  brilliant  that  they  quite  paled  the  light  of 
the  torches ;  she  was  attired  in  a  dress  of 
black  satin,  ornamented  with  white  trimmings. 
This  account  shows  us  that  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  his  reconquered  capital,  Gabri- 
elle was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  queen,  and 
already  affected  the  airs  of  royalty. 

For  Gabrielle  to  have  maintained  such  a 
position  for  more  than  four  years  without  any 
decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  increase 
of  favor,  there  must  in  reality  have  been  a 
conjugal  interregnum.  Queen  Margaret, 
Henry's  first  wife,  was  now  so  only  in  name. 
She  was  banished  to  her  Chateau  d'Usson  in 
Auvergne.  The  sole  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
get  her  to  agree  as  to  the  form  of  dissolving, 
as  amicably  as  possible,  this  ill-assorted  union, 
a  union  which  had  on  both  sides  been  held 
in  little  regard. 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  therefore  an  ac- 
knowledged widower  for  this  number  of  years ; 
the   public   declaration   was  only    wanting, 
which,  since  his  conversion,  could  not  well  be 
^long  delayed.    From  this  plausible  curcnm- 
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stance  it  was  thai  Gabrielle  contrived  to  hold 
snoh  a  position  at  court ;  she  filled  np  a  void ; 
tor  few  have  imagined  that  she  aspired  in 
reality  to  the  dignity  itself.     However,  she 

Kdoally  gained  greater  favor,  and  the  King 
ame  attached  to  her  from  habit  as  well  as 
from  vesrs.  She  advanced  a  step  with  each 
new  child  with  which  she  presented  him.  She 
relinqnished  the  name  of  Liancourt,  and 
became  Marquise  de  Monceaux  about  March, 
1696  ;  then,  in  July,  1596,  she  was  created 
Duchesse  de  Beaufort.  She  was  called  simply 
Madame  la  Marquise,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  merely  Madame  la  Duchesse ;  thus 
by  degrees  she  ascended  to  still  greater  good 
fortune.  The  chief  President  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Normandy,  Groulard,  informs  us,  in 
Us  curious  Memoirs,  how  far  she  was  treated 
as  a  princess  by  the  King,  and  how  she  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  most  learned  mams- 
trates,  as  a  person  to  whom  homage  was  due. 
"Thursday,  the  10th  of  October,  1696, 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Monceaux  arrived  at 
Bonen,  and  lodged  at  Saint- Ouen,  in  the 
chamber  beneath  the  King's.  Friday,  the 
llih,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her,  and 
also  the  Sunday,  after  having  received  the 
King's  command  to  do  so,  from  the  Sieurs  de 
Sainte-Mariedu  Mont  and  du  Feugueroles." 
Henry  the  Fourth  went  to  Rouen  to  be 
present  at  the  Assembly  of  Notables.  It  was 
liere  that  he  made  the  following  celebrated 
bftrangue,  which  was  at  once  blunt,  military, 
and  to  the  purpose  :  '^  I  have  not  summoned 
you,  as  my  predecessors  did,  to  induce  you  to 
approve  of  my  intentions.  I  have  assembled 
yon  that  I  might  receive  the  benefit  of  your 
comisels ;  to  give  ear  to  them,  and  to  follow 
them  ;  in  short,  I  desire  to  place  myself  under 

Eir  guidance  ;  a  desire  which  is  seldom  felt 
kings,  graybeards,  and  conquerors;  but 
immense  love  I  bear  my  subjects,"  &c., 
4c.  He  made  this  harangue  in  the  hall  of  the 
bouse  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  insisted 
upon  having  Madame  la  Marquise's  opinion, 
for  which  purpose  she  concealed  herself  be- 
hind some  tapestry.  The  King  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  this  address,  to  which  she 
replied,  she  had  never  heard  any  thing  better ; 
duy  she  had  been  yery  much  surprised  when 
he  talked  of  placing  himself  under  their  guid- 
ance. '^Ventre  saint  gris,*'  exclaimed  the 
King;  *'very  likely,  but  I  meant  with  my  sword 
by  my  side." 

During  this  sojourn  at  Rouen,  the  Marquise 

£ve  biiH^h  to  a  daughter  at  the  monastery  of 
int'Ouen,  and  her  baptism  was  celebrated 
with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  children  of  the 
House  of  France. 


The  first  few  years  which  followed  Henry 
the  Fourth's  entry  into  his  capital  were  not 
as  prosperous  as  might  be  supposed  ;  after  the 
bursts  of  joy  for  deliverance,  fears  soon  began 
to  be  experienced.  Though  the  civil  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  contest  with 
Spain  grew  more  violent  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  nay,even  in  the  provinces  near  Paris. 
Unfortunate  seasons,  heavy  rains,  and  conta- 
gious diseases,  served  to  increase  the  already 
many  forebodings,  and  to  infect  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  in  general.  The  ballets, 
masquerades,  and  banquets,  which  were  given 
at  court,  and  at  which  the  ladies  appeared 
covered  with  precious  stones,  in  the  most 
extravagant  costumes,  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  surrounding  misery.  To  these 
entertainments  Gabrielle  gave  the  ton.  ^'  On 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  November,  1694,  a 
handkerchief  was  displayed  by  an  embroider- 
er of  Paris,  which  had  just  been  completed 
for  Madame  de  Liancourt ;  she  was  to  wear 
this  handkerchief  the  next  day  at  the  ballet ; 
and  was  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  nine- 
teen hundred  crowns  for  it,  in  ready  money. 
The  few  particulars  that  we  gather  from  the 
Estoile  concerning  Qabrielle's  dresses  and  or- 
naments are  not  at  all  exaggerated  :  an  histor- 
ical account  was  published  some  years  ago  of 
an  inventory  of  her  furniture  and  of  her  ward- 
robe. This  inventory  is  still  preserved  among 
the  Royal  Archives :  nothing  can  be  com- 
parable to  the  magnificence,  the  luxury,  the 
refined  extravagance  in  art,  which  was  to  be 
observed  in  all  that  surrounded  Gabrielle, 
both  as  to  her  furniture  and  as  to  her 
attire.  When  she  rode  on  horseback,  she  pre- 
ferred to  wear  green.  *'  On  Friday,  the  17th 
of  March,  1596,"  says  the  Estoile,  "there 
was  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
during  which  the  King  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, hunting  with  his  Gabrielle  (lately 
created  Marquise  de  Monceaux)  by  his  side. 
She  was  mounted  on  horseback  like  a  man, 
dressed  entirely  in  green,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  him  in  the  same  style.'*  In  the 
inventory  of  Gabrielle's  wardrobe,  the  de- 
scription of  this  elegant  kind  of  riding-habit 
may  be  seen,  which  gives,  perhaps,  some 
notion  of  that  to  which  the  Estoile  alludes. 
A  hood  and  riding- petticoat  of  violet-colored 
satin,  embroidered  with  silver,  and  trimmed 
here  and  there  with  silver  lace  upon  a  ground- 
work of  green  satin ;  the  hood  lined  with  green 
gauffred  satin.  The  aforesaid  riding-petticoat 
was  lined  with  violet-colored  taffetas ;  the  hat 
was  also  of  violet  colored  taffetas,  and  trim- 
med with  silver  valued  at  two  hundred  crowns. 

At  the  baptiaoi  of  tlk^  CQ^A^a»V^!^^vsc^V^ 
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whom  the  King  stood  godfather*  (5th  of 
March,  159*7,)  the  Marquise  was  present* 
msgoificently  attired  in  a  costume  entirely 
green,  and  the  Eang  amused  himself  in  ar- 
ranging her  head-dress*  telling  her  that  she 
had  not  enough  hrilliants  in  her  hair — she 
had  only  twelve*  and  he  said  she  ought  to 
have  had  fifteen. 

We  must  judge  of  the  style  of  Gabrielle's 
beauty  by  the  general  impression  it  created  at 
the  time ;  this  will  help  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  her  attractions,  in  spite  of  the  stiff  and 
cumbrous  dress  in  which  her  portraits  repre- 
sent her.  She  had  a  fair  and  clear  complexion* 
light  hair  threaded  with  gold,  which  she  wore 
turned  back  in  a  mass  or  else  in  a  fringe  of 
short  curls ;  she  had  a  fine  forehead,  a  deli- 
cately-shaped and  regular  nose,  a  pretty  little 
rosy,  smiling  mouth,  and  a  winning  and  tender 
expression  of  countenance ;  her  eyes  were 
full  of  vivacity,  soft  and  clear.  She  was  a 
thorough  woman  in  all  her  tastes,  in  her 
ambition,  and  even  with  regard  to  her  de- 
fects. She  was  very  agreeable,  and  tad  very 
good  natural  abilities,  though  she  was  not  at 
all  learned*  and  the  onlv  book  found  in  her 
library  was  her  prayer-book.  Without  exact- 
ly occupying  herself  with  politics,  she  bad 
some  penetration,  and  when  her  heart  prompt- 
ed her,  her  mind  readily  seized  upon  some 
things. 

One  day,  (March,  1597,)  after  dinner,  the 
King  went  to  visit  his  sister,  Madame  Oathe- 
rine,  who  was  ill.  Madame  had  remained  a 
Protestant,  and  in  order  to  reUeve  her  weari- 
ness, therefore,  a  psalm  was  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  lute,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Calvinists.  The  King,  without 
reflecting,  began  to  sing  psalms  with  the 
others ;  but  Gabrielle,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  him,  immediately  perceived  how  much 
mischief  might  be  manufactured  out  of  this 
imprudence  by  any  malignant  person,  and 
hastily  placed  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  en- 
treating him  not  to  sing  any  longer,  to  which 
solicitation  he  directly  yielded. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  of  Paris,  she  found  great 
difficulty  in  the  task ;  and  when*  in  the  height 
of  festivity  of  mid-Lent,  it  suddenly  became 
known  that  Amiens  was  surprised  by  the 
Spaniards*  great  was  the  public  indignation. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  turning  towards  the  Mar- 
quise, who  was  crying,  said  to  her:  ''My 
beloved  mistress,  we  must  lay  down  our 
arms  here  awhile,  and  just  mount  our  horses 
and  wage  another  war;"  and  he  hurried 
away  to  repair  by  resolution  and  courage  the 
Mligbt  check  which  he  had  susUuned.     It 


should  be  observed  that  GkbrieOe  quitted 
Paris  in  her  litter  an  hour  before  him*  as  she 
did  not  feel  safe  the  moment  the  King  had 
left  the  city ;  for  she  was  accused  of  having 
turned  the  King's  attenti<m  from  businesi* 
and  of  having  lulled  him  in  pleasure:  the 
same  sentiments  were  entertained  towards 
her  in  Paris  after  the  taking  of  Amiens*  as 
those  which  were  created  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour*    after    Bosbach.      Sully    has 
spoken  a  great  deal  of    Gabrielle  in   bis 
Memoirs,  and  his  remarks  have  been  largely 
discussed.    I  do  not  think*  however,  suffi- 
cient justice  has  been  done  to  him.    He  has 
been  reproached  for  being  severe  and  un- 
mannerly in  his  judgment  of  her*  though 
originally  he  was  under  obligations  to  her 
for  his  advancement;   but  admitting  thai 
he  was  under  these  obligations,  it  would 
certainly  be  very  unreasonable  if  a  man  of^ 
such  sound  sense  and  discrimination  as  Sully 
were  compelled  to  surrender  his  opinion  of  a 
woman*  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  be- 
cause she  had  done  him  some  good  offices 
altogether  of  a  personal  nature.    Let  ua 
form  our  judgment  from  the  words  of  the 
faithful  servant  of  Henry  the  Fourth*  with- 
out either  adding  to  or  detracting  any  thii^ 
from  them.     *'As  long  as  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whom  the  Ji^in^  should  have  about 
his  person  as  a  female  fnend,  as  a  woman  to 
whom  he  could  confide  his  secrets  and  his 
griefs,  and  from  whom  he   might  receive 
gentle  and  familiar  consolation,"  it  will  be 
seen  that  Sully  had  no  objection  to  offer. 
One  day,  when  he  was  escorting  Gabrielle 
on  a  journey  to  join  the  King,  a  very  serious 
coach  accident  nearly  happened  to  the  lady 
on  the  road.     Sully,  who  thought  she  was 
dead,  confesses  that  he  felt  considerable  un- 
easiness on  the  King's  account ;  however,  he 
inwardly  consoled  himself,  and,  like  the  old 
Gauls,  drily  resolved  how  to  act,  saving  to 
himself :    "After  all,  it  is  only  the  loss  of  a 
woman*  and  plenty  more  can  be  found."     I 
do  not  quote  this  as  a  very  delicate  or 
knightly  sentiment,  but  it  is  Sully's. 

At  Kennes,  (1598,)  when  the  King  seri- 
ously contemplated  marrying  Gabrielle,  and 
wished,  yet  did  not  feel  sufficient  nerve,  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  with  Sully,  he  one 
day  took  courage,  and  inviting  the  minister 
to  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  kept  him  chatting 
three  hours  exactly  by  the  clock.  Of  this 
conversation,  which  was  at  once  political  and 
witty,  we  have  a  very  amusing  sketch. 
Henry  begins  by  saying :  "  Let  you  and  I 
take  a  turn  or  two  alone,"  at  the  same  time 
putting  his  hand  familiarly  into  his*  according 
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to  his  wont,  and  passing  his  fingers  throngh 
Sally's.  ''I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  at 
length  with  you*  which  I  have  been  on  the 
.point  of  speaking  to  you  about,  at  least  four 
or  five  times,  but  some  trifle  or  other  has 
ohrays  contrived  to  prevent  me  on  these 
oecasions.  But  now  I  have  determined  to 
carry  out  my  purpose." 

He  does  not,  however,  commence  the  sub- 
ject for  at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which 
ke  talks  of  various  other  afifairs ;  after  which 
he  veers  towards  the  desired  point ;  yet,  with 
eoosiderable  circumlocution,  he  mentions  the 
latigues  and  anxieties  which  he  has  had  to 
endure  to  reach  the  throne,  and  to  establish 
UmnquilUty  in  the  kingdom ;  but  all  this,  he 
•ays,  will  lead  to  nothing  solid  or  durable, 
if  he  possess  no  heirs.  But  acknowledging 
the  necessity  for  heirs,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  divorce  with  Queen  Margaret  is  being 
decided  upon  and  brought  about  by  the 
Pope,  what  wife  should  he  take  ?— of  whom 
make  choice  ? 

Henry  the  Fourth  here  jests  according  to 
his  custom,  and  mixes  up  divers  sallies  with 
the  consultation.  **  My  greatest  misfortune," 
he  remarks,  "  would  be  to  have  an  ugly  wife, 
«  tpiUful  and  unamiable  one  ;  and  if  I  marry 
•from  inclination,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
repent,  I  shall  make  seven  principal  condi- 
iions,  namely :  beauty  of  person,  modest 
tenor  of  life,  compliant  humor,  considerable 
intelligence,  great  fruitfulness,  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  great  possessions.  But  I  fully 
believe,  my  friend,  that  this  woman  is  dead, 
or  perhaps  is  not  yet  bom,  or  not  on  the 
point  of  being  bom ;  and,  therefore,  let  you 
and  I  glance  over  the  list  of  girls  and  women, 
■both  abroad  and  at  home,  whom  it  may  be 
desirable  for  me  to  marry." 

This  being  agreed,  he  runs  over  the  list  of 
all  the  royal  personages  who  are  disposable 
in  marriage ;  be  exhausts,  as  we  might  say, 
the  whole  Gotha  Almanac  of  his  time,  and 
he  indulges  here  and  there  in  a  banter,  but 
discovers  some  objection  to  all  that  are 
named.  Then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
ladies  of  his  own  kingdom ;  he  speaks  of  his 
niece  De  Guise,  of  his  cousin  De  Rohan,  the 
daughter  of  his  cousin  De  Conti ;  but  he 
finds  an  obstacle  to  all  these  alliances,  and 
concludes  by  observing :  '*  But  if  even  all 
these  women  were  to  suit  me,  who  could 
secure  to  me  the  three  principal  conditions 
which  I  desire,  and  without  which  I  will 
have  no  wife ;  namely,  that  she  shsll  bear 
me  sons,  that  she  shall  have  a  sweet  and 
compliant  disposition,  and  wit  and  intelli- 
gence to  soothe  and  comfort  me  in  my  home 


afiaba,  and  to  be  able  rule  over  my  kingdom 
and  manage  my  children  in  case  any  thing 
should  happen  to  me  before  they  came  of 
ager 

Sully  is  not  to  be  duped  by  this  circuitous 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  he  lets  the  King 
see  it. 

*'  What  am  I  to  understand,  Sire,  by  all 
these  affirmatives  and  negatives  ?  I  can  only 
conclude  one  thing,  that  you  strongly  desire 
to  marry,  and  that  you  do  not  find  a  single 
woman  on  earth  adapted  to  you.  So  com- 
pletely does  this  seem  to  be  the  case,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  implore  Heaven  to  re- 
store the  youth  of  the  Queen  of  England,  or 
to  bring  to  life  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourgogne,  Jeanne  la  Folle, 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  and  Marie  Stuart,  all 
rich  heiresses,  in  order  that  you  may  make 
a  choice ;"  and  he,  in  his  tura,  began  to  joke 
and  banter,  and  proposes,  as  a  last  resource, 
to  have  a  proclamation  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  all  the  fathers,  mothers,  and 
guardians  who  had  beautiful  daughters,  who 
were  tall  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
years  old,  should  bring  them  to  Paris,  that 
the  King  might  choose  from  among  them 
the  wife  who  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
him ;  and  he  pursued  this  ludicrous  view  of 
the  question  with  all  kinds  of  embellishments. 

The  King,  however,  still  insisted  on  three 
conditions,  and  determined  to  make  himself 
sure  of  them  beforehand,  that  the  wife  in 
question  might  be  beautiful,  that  she  might 
be  gentle  and  amiable,  and  that  she  might 
bear  him  sons.  Sully  still  maintained  on  his 
side,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  any 
woman ;  that  it  would  be  previously  neces- 
sary to  make  some  trial  with  regard  to  these 
matters.  Henry  at  length  can  contain  him- 
self no  longer. 

"  And  what  would  you  say,  were  I  to 
name  one  ?" 

Sully  feigns  astonishment,  and  is  careful 
not  to  guess ;  he  is  not  clever  enough  for 
that,  he  declares. 

"Ob,  you  cunning  fish!"  exclaims  the 
King ;  '*  but  I  see  well  enough  what  you 
mean  by  playing  the  ignorant  and  simpleton ; 
it  is  because  you  intend  to  make  me  name 
her,  and  I  will  do  so."  And  accordingly  he 
names  his  mistress  Gabrielle,  as  evidently 
uniting  those  three  conditions. 

"  ]Not  that  !•  thought  of  marrying  her," 
said  he  in  an  embarrassed  tone,  endeavoring 
to  make  a  half  retreat ;  '<  but  I  only  wanted 
to  know  what  you  would  say,  if,  one  day,  on 
my  being  unable  to  find  another,  such  a 
whim  were  to  come  into  m\  bftad" 
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Some  time  after  this  oarioas  coDversation 
between  Sully  and  the  King  at  Reonee,  the 
baptism  of  one  of  Gabrielle'e  sons  took 
place,  and  they  wished  to  treat  him  with  the 
ceremony  due  to  a  royal  child ;  the  minister, 
who  objected  to  a  draft  of  this  nature  upon 
the  treasury,  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  There  is  no 
son  of  France!''  and  in  consequence  drew' 
upon  him  the  mother's  direst  anger. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  has  been  minutely 
related,  as  well  .as  the  reconciliation  which 
Henry  endeavored  to  efifect  between  his 
minister  and  his  mistress,  and  which  only 
served  further  to  exasperate  the  latter.  The 
language  which,  on  this  occasion,  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Gabrielle,  appears  to  be  quite 
natural,  though  not  of  the  most  refined  de- 
scription. These  kind  of  scenes  with  her, 
however,  were  extremely  rare.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  who  soothe  and  cheer  those 
whom  they  love,  and  who  are  the  last  to 
create  a  quarrel.  Matters  were  in  this  posi- 
tion when  the  King  was  taken  seriously  ill, 
at  Monceaux,  when  he  received  fresh  proofs 
of  her  sincere  attachment  to  him.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1599  Gabrielle  was 
apparently  nearly  being  raibed  to  the  dignity 
of  queen ;  for  she  was  again  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother.  From  the  moment  her 
hopes  of  advancement  began  to  increase,  she 
grew  particularly  courteous  and  officious  in 
attention  to  all,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
those  who  were  determined  noL  to  like  her 
could  not  dislike  her. 

"  It  is  really  astonishing,"  confesses  the 
satirical  D'Aubign6  himself,  ''how  this 
woman,  whose  beauty  has  no  tincture  of 
earth  in  its  character,  has  been  able  to  live 
more  like  a  queen  than  a  mistress  for  so 
many  years  with  so  few  enemies."  It  was 
one  of  Gabrlelle's  extraordinary  charms,  as 
well  as  really  one  of  her  artb,  to  possess  the 
power  of  investing  this  equivocal  and  un- 
blushing mode  of  fife  with  a  kind  of  dignity, 
nay,  almost  with  an  air  of  decency.  She 
had,  however,  some  enemies  and  a  few 
rivals ;  the  young  Princess  of  Florence  was 


already  the  subject  of  eon?erBatioD.  One 
day,  in  looking  over  the  portraits  of  the 
marriageable  princesses,  she  said  to  D'Au- 
bign6,  while  pointing  to  the  likeness  of  this 
princess,  "  She  it  is  whom  I  fear.''  The 
King's  heart  had  not  been  so  entirely  won 
over  as  it  seemed  to  be ;  indeed,  in  spite 
of  his  well-known  weakness  on  this  head,  he 
had  always  been  known  finally  to  surrender 
pleasure  to  business,  for  he  had  ever  a  prin- 
ciple of  honor  in  his  composition,  which 
might,  at  the  last  moment,  triumph  over  his 
love.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  Sully  meant 
when  he  says  to  his  wife,  in  quitting  Paris  to 
go  to  Rosny,  in  Holy  Week,  1599,  **  The 
cord  is  well  stretched,  and  the  game  would 
be  exciting,  provided  the  cord  does  not 
break;"  but  according  to  his  notion,  the 
success  would  not  be  so  great  as  certain 
people  imagined.  The  mind  must  be  singu- 
larly constituted  that  could  conjure  this  judi> 
cious  observation  of  Sully's  into  a  sign  that 
he  connived  at  the  supposed  poisoning  of 
Gabrielle;  and  he  might  in  truth  say  with 
Dreux  du  Kadier,  ^*  This  is  a  suspicion 
worthy  of  punishment." 

The  rest  of  Gabrielle's  history  is  well 
known.  She  left  the  King  at  Fontainebleau 
to  go  to  Paris,  in  order  to  perform  her  de- 
votions during  Holy  Week ;  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  an  Italian  financier,  Zamet^ 
who  lived  near  the  Bastille.  On  Holy  Thurs- 
day, after  dinner,  she  went  to  hear  the 
musical  service  of  Tenebrse,  at  the  Petite 
Sainte-Antoine.  She  felt  herself  suddenly 
indisposed  before  the  service  was  over,  and 
returned  to  Zamet*s ;  as  her  illness  increased, 
she  was  anxious  at  once  to  leave  the  house, 
and  to  be  taken  to  the  residence  of  her  aunt^ 
Madame  de  Sourdis,  near  the  Louvre.  She 
was  alternately  seized  with  convulsions  and 
with  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  few 
hours  quite  altered  her  appearance.  They 
announced  her  death,  indeed,  before  she 
breathed  her  last:  she  expired  during  the 
Friday  night,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  April, 
1599. 
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DONALD    G.    MITCHEIiL.— "IK    MAEYEL." 


Ik  Marvel  enjoys  a  comfortable  income  of 
patation  as  the  author  of  the  '*  Lorgnette/' 
Dream* Life/'  and  the  "  Reveries  of  a  Bach- 
>r/'  His  delight  it  seems  to  be  to  put  on 
3ord 

Those  san-dyed  fancies,  airy  reveries, 
Freaks  of  imagination,  waking  dreams, 
Ephemeral-  fantasies  of  playful  hues, 

lich  indeed  *^  fade  into  nothing  if  uncropt, 
d  die  forgotten ; "  but  which, 

if  seized  on  while  yet  fresh 
In  their  rich  tints  of  light,  and  so  consigned 
To  the  bland  pressure  uf  judicious  thought 
And  chaste  constraint  of  language,  may  become 
Heir- looms  for  ailer-times.'^ 

This  lofty  ideal  is,  however,  a  degree  or  two 

(ith  of  Ik  Marvel's  whereabouts.     Rather 

I  reminds  us  of  Christopher  North's  descrip- 

m  of  his  fashion  of  reducing  thick-coming 

ncies  to  the  prose  requirements  of  *'  copy" 

-of  making  an  ^*  article"  of  a  reverie.  "Atter 

alking  up  and  down  my  room  for  half  an 

mr/'  saiih  Sir  Kit,f  "  with  my  cigar  in  my 

outh,  thinking  of  all  things  in  the  heavens, 

id  the  earth,  and   the  waters   under   the 

drth — friends  long  since  dead  and  buried — 

aces  once  familiar  that  I  shall  never  set 

ortal  eye  on  again — books  in  posse — bores 

.  esse — last  summer's  butterflies — chateaux 

» £spagne,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low — 

iddeniy  the  cigar's  out,  and  by  a  natural  in- 

inct,  as  it  were,  I  place  myself  at  the  table 

id  begin  writing.     What  suggests  the  first 

totence  ?     Probably  the  title  ot  a  book  lying 

icat  on  the  desk.     What  the  next?      Ot 

lorse  some  turn  in  the  first  sentence  which 

iggested  itself  during  the  operation  of  pen- 

Dg  that," — and  so  on,  till  the  mouth  begins 

»  ^el  uneasy,  and  then  the  scribe  exchanges 

s  quill  for  another  cheroot,  and  walks  up 

id  down  reverie-ing  ut  supra.     Such  the 

lood  of  Coleridge,  when  his  large  gray  eyes 

ere  fixed  by  ''  that  film  which  fluttered  on 
^ 

*  Edward  Qoillinan's  Poems, 
f  Noctes.    No.  68. 


the  ^te,"  a  ''  companionable  form"  capable 
of  eliciting  **  dim  sympathies"  from  his  '^  idlin  g 
spirit" —  ' 

everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seelung  of  itself, 
Making  a  toy  of  Thought. 

Ik  Marvel's  book  of  Reveries  consists,  main- 
ly, in  his  own  words,  of  "just  such  whimsies 
and  reflections  as  a  fi^reat  many  brother  bach- 
elors are  apt  to  indulge  in,  but  which  they 
are  too  cautious  or  too  prudent  to  lay  before 
the  world."  There  is  no  bachelor  extant,  he 
believes,  who  has  not  his  share  of  such  float- 
ing visions.  As  for  the  truth  of  Ik's  edition 
of  them,  he  gratuitously  empowers  the  world 
to  believe  what  it  likes :  **  I  should  think," 
quoth  he,  '*  there  was  as  much  truth  in  them 
as  in  most  reveries."  Not  at  all  a  startling 
proposition. 

The  Reveries  he  thus  translates  into  trivial 
fond  records,  are  four  in  number.  One,  over 
a  wood-fire — where  the  smoke  is  made  to 
signify  doubt,  (the  question  being  **  wife  or 
no  wife,"  and  the  pros  and  cons  snmmed  up 
in  an  almost  odious  spirit  of  calculation,)  while 
the  blaze  signifies  cheer,  and  the  resultant 
ashes  desolateness  and  bereavement.  An- 
other, by  a  city  grate — plied  first  with  sea- 
coal,  and  then  with  anthracite.  A  third,  over 
a  cigar — lighted  successively  with  a  coal,  a 
wisp  of  paper,  and  a  match.  And  a  last 
reverie,  concerning  the  rooming,  which  b  the 
past;  noon,  which  is  the  present;  and  even- 
ing, which  is  the  future. 

The  earlier  portion  of  these  desultory 
sketches — ;which,  with  more  unity  of  design, 
the  author  is  of  opinion  would  have  made  a 
respectable  novel,  but  which  he  preferred  set- 
ting down,  in  what  he  calls  '*  the  honester 
way,"  just  as  they  came  seeething  from  his 
piping-hot  brain-pan,  "  with  all  their  crudities 
and  contrasts  uncovered" — the  incipient  stage 
of  these  reveries  is  marked  by  a  mocking- 
bird note,  which  is  by  no  means  the  key-note 
of  the  volume.  Badinage  and  banter — never 
ill-natured  in  tbe  least,  nor  in  any  degree 
harsh  and  grating — are  freely  employea  in 
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the  bachelor's  preliminary  cogitations;  and 
he  takes  care  to  prevent  your  altimately  re- 
solving him  into  a  mawkish,  or  miss-moliyish 
sentimentalist,  by  approving  himself,  in  limi- 
ne, a  sharp-eyed,  sharp-witted,  sharp-spoken 
fellow.  The  same  man  who  means  to  tax 
your  lachrymal  glands  to  the  utmost  before 
he  has  done,  and  to  make  a  rapid  succession 
of  cambric  concomitants  necessary  to  every 
young  lady-reader,  begins  by  all  sorts  of  sor- 
did and  most  unromantic  disquisitions  on 
wiyes  by  hypothesis.  A  possible  Peggy,  for 
instance,  is  introduced,  who  harasses  her 
spouse  by  filling  bis  house  with  plaguy  rela- 
tions, and  who  is  suddenly,  or  by  quick  gra- 
dations of  decay,  discovered  to  be  a  fright ; 
and  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  witn  a 
rough  shock  of  hair,  and  in  such  infernal  slip- 
pers ;  and  whose  apology  for  the  cold  coffee 
is,  that  the  complainant  should  not  have  been 
80  long  dressing, — while,  as  for  the  uneatable 
butter,  she  has  no  other,  and  hopes  he'll  not 
raise  a  storm  about  butter  a  little  turned. 
There  is  an  "  I  calculate"  tone  about  the 
bachelor's  method  of  striking  the  balance,  in 
his  matrimonial  speculations,  that  has  set 
some  of  Peggy's  sex  against  him,  and  hard- 
ened their  tender  hearts  against  giving  him 
their  full  sympathy  when  his  hour  of  afflic- 
tion (in  reverie)  is  fully  come.  In  his  wail- 
ings  of  bereavement  they  regard  him»  there- 
fore, only  with  the  half-pity  one  vouchsafes 
to  the  Admetus  of  Euripides,  who  mourns 
his  Alcestis  in  such  self- occupied  fashion  as 
this: 

Ah,  what  worse  ill  has  man  through  life 
Than  to  lose  his  faithful  wife  7 
Better  that  1  had  dwelt  alone 
Without  the  consort — that  is  gone! 
Happy  are  they  whose  life  is  single, 
That  never  with  these  sweet  ones  mingle ! 
The  grief  for  ills  that  only  touch 
A  single  life,  is  not  so  much : 
But  to  perceive  our  children  droop 
Under  disease's  mortal  swoop ; 
And  to  behold  the  bridal  bed 
Defiled  by  death,  untenanted 
Of  the  beloved  lately  there — 
That  is  a  grief  too  hard  to  bear ! 
When  a  man  might,  too,  if  he  chose. 
Refrain  from  having  ties  like  those. 

Faugh  I  thou  Benthamized  old  widower ! 
Howl  on,  with  thy  monotonous  ^ai  'at,  to  the 
pathos  of  which  we,  remembering  what  Al- 
cestis was,  and  what  thou  art,  are  as  the  deaf 
adder  that  will  not  be  charmed,  charm  thou 
never  so  wisely.  We  are  more  interested  in 
the  rude  seaman's  ''Ay,  ay.  Sir,"  than  in 
thine.  And  herewith  we  crave  Ik  Marvel's 
forbearance  for  bintiDg  a  comparison  with  one 


who  "  riles"  us  till  analogy  and  good  uannen 
are  forgotten.  And  from  the  ''Reveries" 
pass  we  on  to 

"  Dream-  Life  1"  Who  has  not  a  knowledge 
of,  who  has  not  an  open  or  a  sneaking  kind- 
ness for  tkat^  Who  welcomes  not  at  times 
that  sleep  to  his  eyes,  that  slumber  to  his 
eyelids,  and  in  sluggard  mood  indulges  him- 
self with  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a 
little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep?  We 
dream,  and  are  happy  again,  young  sgUD^ 
prosperous  again,  hopeful,  heart  -  wholes 
strong. 

Zauberisch  emeoen 
Sicb  die  Fantaseien 
Meiner  Kindheit  hier  so  Hcht ! 
Rosenfarbig  schweben 
Duftgebild',  und  weben 
Ein  elysich  TraomgesichL* 

Ik  Marvel's  ^'Dream-life"  passea -Mcces- 
sively  in  review  the  dreams  of  fond  bo^liood,  ; 
whose  eye  sees  rarely  below  the  surface  oif 
things;  the  delicious  hopes  of  sparkling- 
blooded  youth ;  manhood's  dreams  of  sober 
trustfulness,  of  practical  results,  of  hard- 
wrought  world- success,  and  perhaps  of  love 
and  joy ;  and  age's  dreams  of  what  is  gone, 
a  wide  waste,  a  mingled  array  of  griefs  and 
delights — its  dreams,  too,  of  what  is  to  come, 
of  an  advent  Rest  which  already  hath  gKnu^ji 
ed  in  the  darlings  of  its  heart.  -.4^ 

Dream-land,  says  the  author,  will  nerer  be 
exhausted  until  we  enter  the  land  of  dreams; 
and  until,  in  *'  shuffling  off  this  moMal  coil," 
thought  will  become  lact,  and  all  facts  will 
be  only  thought.  And  thus  he  can  conceiTS 
no  mood  of  mind  more  in  keeping  with  what 
is  to  follow  upon  the  grave,  than  "those 
fancies  which  warp  our  frail  hulks  toward  the 
ocean  of  the  infinite."  And  in  working  up 
this  *'  fable  of  the  seasons,"  from  the  spring 
of  childhood  to  the  winter  of  hoary  eld,  he 
is  content  that  the  '^  facts"  should  be  false,  if 
but  the  "  feeling*'  be  real — content,  if  he  can 
catch  the  bolder  and  richer  truth  of  feeling, 
that  the  types  of  it  should  be  all  confessed 
fabrications.  •*  If,"  he  argues,  "  if  I  run  over 
some  sweet  experience  of  love,  must  I  make 
good  the  fact  that  the  loved  one  lives,  and 
expose  her  name  and  qualities  to  make  your 
sympathies  sound  ?  Or  shall  I  not  rather  be 
working  upon  higher  and  holier  ground,  if  I 
take  the  passion  for  itself,  and  so  weave  it  into 
words,  that  you,  and  every  willing  sufferer, 
may  recognize  the  fervor,  and  forget  the  pe^ 
sonalitj"  ?"     Life,  by  his  estimate,  being,  after 

*  «  Matthison :  Der  Wald." 
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.  but  a  bundle  of  bints,  each  aaggmting 
mil  ani]  positive  development,  but  rarely 
«faing  it,  he  faolds  bimself  to  be  as  truly 
iling  with  life  when  recalling  tfaeie  hints, 
]  tracing  them  In  fancy  to  tneir  issues,  as 
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I  life  bad  dealt  tbem  all  to  bin.  Hence, 
Ail  volucne  of  "  Dream-Life"  his  purpose 
to  ealch  up  here  and  there  the  ''  shreds  of 
ling  which  the  brarabiei  and  rougbneases 

the  world  hnve  left  tangling"  on  bis  heart, 
i  weave  them  into  shapely  and  barmonious 
me.  If  there  are  not  enoui;b  elements  of 
itb,  honesty  and  nature  in  his  pictures,  to 
ike  tbem  believed,  he  repudintes  the  notion 

■wearing  to  their  credibility,  declaring  it 
ihabby  truth  that  wants  au  author's  afSda- 
.  to  mnke  it  trustworthy. 
The  dream  life  of  spring,  or  boyhood,  takes 

.lo  school,  where  sketches  are  drawn  that 
ow,  more  definitely  thnn  need  be,  the  slcetch- 
'aacquaintnnceshipwith  tbemannerofDick- 
a,  to  whom  and  to  Washington  Irving  this 
lame  owes  not  a  little  of  its  ''inspirsiinn." 
)j  Senliment  is  illustrated,  and  Boy  Keli- 
in  disturbed,  by  an  ineradicable  dislike  of 
ig  sermons,  and  a  hopeless  incapacity  to  get 
e  force  of  that  verse  of  Dr.  Wstts's  which 
xaa  heaven  to  a  never-ending  Sabbath  ;  or 
]n(l  to  long  much  for  heaven,  if  it  is  to  be 
II  of  certain  potent,  grave,  und  reverend 
niors,  such  as  are  the  bane  of  the  boy's  life 
low.  "  There  is  very  much  religious  teach- 
f,  even  in  so  good  a  country  as  New  Eng- 
nd" — and  quite  possibly  Old  Englsnd  has 
ia  among  the  fnulls,  despite  all  which  we 
n  her  still — "which  ia  far  too  harsh,  too 
y,  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  a  boy.  Long 
nnons,  doctrinal  precepts,  nnd  such  tedious- 
-worded  dogmas  as  were  uttered  by  those 
meat,  bnt  hard-spoken  men,  the  Westminster 
Tines,  fatigue,  and  puzzle,  and  dispirit  him." 
hen  we  have  the  boy  on  a  visit  lo  a  New- 
ngland  squire,  (after  Geoffrey  Crayon's  own 
wrt,]  and  at  the  country  church,  with  its 
ladmired  parson,  its  precentor,  (remarkable 
<r  clearing  liis  throat  by  a  sonorous  ahem, 
llowed  by  a  powerful  u^e  of  bis  Sunday 
indnnns,  snd  imposing  manipuUuons  with 
ia  tuning-fork.)  its  stout  old  deacon,  the 
•asen-faced  farmer,  the  dowdy  farmers' 
anghters,  and  heavy-eyed  youngsters  that 
icre  do  congregate. 

With  summer  open  the  dreams  of  youth. 
Im  seene  changes  to  the  cloisters  of  a  college 
-if  cloisters  must  be  the  word  for  those 
long,  uDgainly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar 
•bich  make  the  colleges  of  New  England" — 
I  mnob  akin  to  the  gnind  old  structures  of 
•hat  Mr.  Thackerny  calls  Camford  aud  Oi- 
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bridge,  as  a  searlet-brioked  Little  Betbal 
baptistery  is  to  Caaterbory  Cathedral,  la 
such  a  Bcene,  good  it  is  to  God  our  dreamer 
satirising  the  dreams  of  "  first  ambition"  about 
genius — the  quotient  of  crude  imagininga, 
Hod  strong  coffee,  and  whiskey- toddy — at 
though  there  were  a  certain  faculty  of  mind, 
first  developed  in  college.",  which  can  with 
impunity  despise  painstaking,  and  on  the 
strength  of  intuitions  snd  instincEs  can  do 
'ithout  means  and  processes ;  nor  can  he  be 
dreamer  and  nothing  besides,  who  so  en- 
forces the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  genius  in 
life  like  the  genius  of  energy  and  ambition — 
no  rivals,  to  college  or  worldly  ambition,  so 
formidable  as  those  enrnest,  determined  minds 
which  achieve  eminence  by  persistent  applU 
catioD.  The  chapter  on  College  Romance  is 
pitched  in  the  same  key  ;  that  on  the  "  First 
Look  of  tlie  World"  is  an  excellent  einmple 
of  Ik  Marvel's  composite  manner — the  alli> 
ance  of  sagacious  raillery  and  pathetic  senlj- 

Perhaps  his  forte  lies  chiefly  in  the  deli- 
neation of  domestic  sorrow,  wherein  bis 
power  and  reality  are  even  painfully  felt ; 
but  is  he  not  too  apt  to  protract  and  inten- 
aify  such  delineation,  line  upon  tine — and  in- 
deed to  dolly  with  ideal  affliction,  and  pursue 
Ita  lurking  details  too  far,  until  the  reader 
impatiently  recoils  from  what  takes  the  shape 
of  a  morbid  anatomy,  an  esperimentnliiing 
upon  bis  tenderest  sympathies,  an  almost 
wanton  empiricism  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  ?  To  be  woven  into  "  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of,"  these  threads  of  wak- 
ing anguish  ate  too  fine-spun,  too  lang-drawa 
out,  too  inlxicately  netted  with  the  heart- 
strings. And  the  heart  is  apt  to  resent  this, 
as  among  the  unwarrantable  gratuities  nf 
Fiction.  The  charm  of  melancholy  may  be 
overstrained,  till  exhaustion  ensues,  and  col- 
lapse; and  then  such  woe-worn  broodings 
are  shunned,  and  exiled  from 

The  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  swci^t  pain. 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  tior  find  a  Iiome 
again* 

Under  the  "Autumn"  diviaion  there  ia 
some  fine  healthy  writing,  always  tender,  and 
generally  true,  on  manly  hope  and  manly 
love — with  wholesome  sarcasm  on  that "  kind 
of  Pelhamism,"  aSectiog  ignorance  of  plain 
things  and  people,  and  knowiogneas  in  bril- 
liancies, "  that  IB  very  apt  to  overtake  one  in 
the  first  blush  of  manhood" — when  the  law 
is,  to  conceal  what   tells  of  the  nan,  and 
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cover  it  with  wbat  smacks  of  tbe  rtmS, 
Home  peace  and  saDctity  u  reverently  de- 
scribed, and  so  we  land  in  the  "  Winter" 
Suarter — Age — when  the  "sweeping  out- 
nes  of  life,  that  once  lay  before  the  vision 
— rolling  into  wide  billows  of  years,  like  easy 
Kfts  of  a  broad  mountain  range — now  seem 
close-packed  together  as  with  a  Titan  hand ; 
and  you  see  only  crowded,  craggy  heights, 
like  Alpine  fastnesses,  parted  with  glaciers 
of  grief,  and  leaking  abundant  tears."  Then 
eomes  the  death  of  the  true  wife,  aged  io 


years,  not  in  heart,  and  tbe  marriage  of  sons 
and  daughters,  and  the  birth  of  grandchild- 
ren. Tbe  old  man  enters  feebly,  and  with 
floating  glimpses  of  glee,  into  tbe  cheer  and 
rejoicings  of  the  young  people's  festive  days. 
And  then — 

Eve  saddens  into  Night-^ 

tbe  old  man  falls  asleep,  past  earthly  waking 
— *'to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream,''  else- 
where, and  to  be  disturbed  by  tbe  rustling 
of  Time's  curtains  never  more. 


•  mm  » 
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AN    ELIZABETHAN    PEPYS 


Robert  Cart,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  seems 
in  many  respects  to  have  been  the  prototype 
of  the  celebrated  Pepys.  His  Lordship's 
autobiography  lacks  the  quaintness  of  Lord 
Braybrooke's  hero,  and  certainly  Gary's 
tastes  were  not  so  general  as  those  of  Pepys, 
who,  in  addition  to  a  rigid  eye  to  his  own 
interests,  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  plea- 
sures of  the  drama,  to  frequent  balls,  and 
to  keep  company  with  the  fashionable  and 
the  gay;  but  stilt  there  are  so  many  points 
of  resemblance,  that  the  Admirers  of  Pepys 
will  find  much  in  Gary  that  is  calculated  to 
throw  amusing  light  on  the  history  of  the 
times.  His  career  is  that  of  a  pure,  unmiti- 
gated time-server,  one  determined  to  achieve 
court  preferment  at  whatever  cost  of  dignity 
or  seU'-respect — promotion  being  the  pole- 
star  of  his  life,  and  self-aggrandizement  his 
only  glory.  He  makes  no  secret  as  to  the 
idols  whom  he  served,  or  as  to  the  degrada- 
tion which  their  worship  involved  ;  nor  does 
be  seek  to  assume  the  office  of  historian  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  term ;  but  his  posi- 
tion is  such  that  he  cannot  tell  his  own  story 
without  furnishing  numerous  incidental  illus- 
trations of  the  characters  of  his  regal  con- 
temporaries; and  as  incidental  information  of 
this  kind  is  always  more  truthful  (because 
more  unguarded)  than  direct  narrative.  Lord 
Monmouth's  contributions  to  historical  litera- 
ture are  of  no  mean  value. 

Cary^s  Memo'ira  were  first  published  from 


the  ori^'nal  MS.  by  his  descendant,  tbe  Eai) 
of  Gork  and  Orrery,  who,  with  rather  ques- 
tionable taste,  modernized  both  style  sod 
orthography.  After  being  for  a  long  time 
scarce,  an  edition,  containing  many  valuable 
notes,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  forty-five 
years  ago,  since  which  time,  the  work  has 
not  been  much  known,  except  among  anti- 
quaries. 

Gary  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Gary, 
afterwards  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  held  office  in 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  in  respect  of 
court  life,  our  author  was  literally  '*  to  the 
matter  born."  At  the  outset  of  his  career,  be 
endeavored  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
virgin  queen  by  his  style  of  living.  ••  I  lived 
in  court,"  says  he,  **  had  small  means  of  my 
friends,  yet  God  so  blessed  me  that  I  was 
ever  able  to  keep  company  with  the  best.  In 
all  triumphs,  I  was  one ;  either  at  tilt,  tear- 
ney,  or  barriers ;  in  masque  or  balls.  I  kept 
men  and  horses  far  above  my  rank,  and  so 
continued  a  long  time."  It  does  not  appear 
that  C^rj  had,  like  Pepys,  any  innate  lore 
of  pleasure,  and  accordingly,  he  did  nol 
maintain  similar  style  when  he  came  to 
obtain  office.  At  the  beginning  he  simply 
affected  splendor  as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade. 
His  bidding  for  employment  was  not  unob- 
served, and  his  first  royal  commission  was  a 
message  to  King  James,  relative  to  tbe  infa- 
mous  execution  of  his  mother,  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary,' Queen  of  Scots. 
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*•  Few  or  none  in  the  court  being  willing 
to  undertake  that  journey,  her  Majesty  sent 
me  to  the  King  of  Scots  to  make  known  her 
innocence  (?)  of  her  8istcr*8  death,  with 
letters  of  credence  from  iiereelf,  to  assure  all 
that  I  should  affirm."  The  mission  was  one 
of  extreme  danger,  as  the  Scotch  were  in- 
censed at  the  murder  of  their  queen,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  exercise  lynch- 
law  on  the  London  emissary ;  and  James, 
who  already  was  aspiring  to  Elizabeth's 
sceptre,  dissembled,  as  to  make  his  subjects 
believe  that  he  was  also  sharing  in  the 
national  grief  at  the  consummation  of  such  a 
tragedy.  He  loudly  threatened  revenge  on 
Elizabeth;  and  simple  Archbishop  Spottis- 
woode  has  it,  that  "  Solomon"  denied  audi- 
ence to  Gary,  refused  his  letters,  and  that 
tbey  reached  the  Council  only  in  consequence 
of  two  officials  having  unauthorizedly  re- 
ceived them.  The  truth  is,  that  James  sent 
two  of  his  household  to  Berwick,  with  a  civil 
message  to  Gary,  that  his  life  would  be  in 
danger  if  he  camo  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  he 
should  deliver  his  despatches  to  the  two 
messengers.  Gary,  who  had  verbal  commu- 
nications to  make,  wrote  to  the  Queen  for 
instmctions,  and  she  authorized  him  to  com- 
ply with  the  King's  proposal. 

After  some  services  on  the  Gontinent,  and 
on  the  Scotch  border,  Gary  married,  and  so 
jeopardized  his  popularity  with  Elizabeth, 
who  invariably  "  took  the  pet,"  when  any 
one  of  her  attachis  assumed  the  fetters  of 
wedlock.  "  I  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Trevannion,  a  genilewoman, 
more  for  her  worth  than  her  wealth ;  for  her 
estate  was  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
jointure,  and  she  had  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pounds  in  her  purse.  Neither  did 
she  mrtrry  me  for  any  great  wealth  ;  for  I 
bad  in  all  the  world  but  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year  pension  out  of  the  exchequer,  and 
that  was  but  during  pleasure,  and  I  was  near 
a  thousand  pounds  in  debt;  besides,  the 
Queen  was  mightily  offended  with  me  for 
marrying,  and  most  of  my  best  friends  ;  only 
mj  father  was  no  ways  displeased  at  it, 
which  gave  me  great  content."  Mrs.  Gary, 
however  deficient  in  dowry,  had,  like  her 
lord,  a  sharp  instinct  towards  the  main 
chance,  and  it  was  doubtless  this  identity  of 
disposition  that  formed  the  basis  of  their 
attachment.  The  wedding  being  over,  Gary 
was  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the  royal  favor, 
1>at  this  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as 
It  was  not  easy  for  Queen  Bess  to  overlook 
the  peculiar  offence  of  which  the  culprit  had 
been  guilty.     Gary  made  the  attempt.     He 


left  Garlisle,  where  he  had  been  residing  with 
his  wife,  in  order  to  attend  to  some  law  busi- 
ness in  London.     The  time  was  auspicious, 
for  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation, 
and  the  f^tes  were  to  be  of  unwonted  splen- 
dor. **  I  prepared  a  present  for  her  Majesty," 
says  our  hero,  "  which,  with  my  caparisons, 
cost  me  above  four  hundred  pound?.   I  came 
into  the  triumph  [one  of  the  f^tes]  unknown 
of  any  one.     I  was  the  forsaken  knight,  that 
had  Towed  solitariness,  but  hearing  of  this 
great  triumph,  thought  to  honor  my  mistress 
with   my  be«t  service,  and  tl.en  to  return 
to  my   wonted    mourning.       The    triumph 
ended,  and  all  things  well  passed  over  to  the 
Queen's  liking.     I  then  made  myself  known 
in  court ;  and  for  the  time  I  staid  there,  Was 
daily  conversant   with   my  old  companions 
and  friends  ;  but  it  soon  fell  out  that  I  made 
no  long  stay.*'      Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  as  her  resentment  had  not  had 
time  to  subside,  she  took  means  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  the  service  on  which  he  was  order- 
ed off  was  significant  of  the  temper  of  the 
royal  mind.      Gary's  brother  was  marshal  of 
Berwick,  and  King  James  had  desired  an 
interview   with   him,  at  the  boundary  road 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  order  to  send 
a  communication  to  his  sister  of  England. 
It  would  have  been  no  great  matter  for  the 
Berwick  functionary  to  have  stepped  to  the 
Scotch  border,  but  simple  as  it  was,  he  dared 
not  do  it,  without  the.  express  sanction  of 
his  sovereign.      *'  My    brother,*'   says    the 
exile,  "  sent  notice  to  my  father  of  the  King's 
desire.     My  father  showed  the  letter  to  the 
Queen.     She  was  not  willing  that  my  brother 
should  stir  out  of   Berwick ;    but  knowing, 
though  she  would  not  know,  that  I  was  m 
court,  she  said,  *  I  hear  your  fine  son,  that 
has  lately  married  so  worthily,  is  hereabouts; 
send  him,  if  you  will,  to  know  the  King's 
pleasure.'     My  father  answered,  *  he  knew  I 
would  be  glad  to  obey  her  commands.'    But 
JBIizabeth  was  not  to  be  so  caught :  *  No,' 
said  she,  'do  you  bid    him  go,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.' " 

Thus,  then,  John  Gary,  who  might  have 
crossed  the  street  in  order  to  meet  the  Scotch 
monarch,  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home, while 
Robert,  who  was  upwards  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  had  to  do  dutj 
in  his  stead.  Most  men  would  have  revolted 
from  a  mistress  so  capricious  ;  but  the  supple 
Robert  bent  like  a  twig  before  the  storm,  and 
in  due  season  was  raised  again.  It  is  not 
stated  on  what  business  he  was  sent  U> 
James  ;  but  he  went  to  the  border  acvd  toA^k 
him  aoooTdvng  V>  a.TT%Xi^<fcmwiXi\  ^xv^x^Vw:^*^ 
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iigain  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Hampton 
Court.  ElIizHbeth  refused  to  see  bim ;  but  as  be 
firmly  persisted  in  delivering  bis  message  and 
letters  to  none  but  the  Queen  in  person,  her 
Majesty  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  grant  him 
an  audience. 

^''  With  much  ado  I  was  called  for  in ;  and 
I  was  left  alone  wilfc  her.  Our  first  encoun- 
ter was  stormy  and  terrible,  which  I  passed 
over  with  silence.  After  she  had  spoken 
her  pleasure  of  me  and  my  wife,  I  told  her 
that  she  herself  was  the  fault  of  my  marriage, 
and  that  if  she  had  but  graced  tne  with  the 
lea^t  of  her  favors,  I  had  never  left  her,  nor 
her  court ;  and  seeing  she  was  the  chief  cause 
of  my  misfortune,  1  would  never  oflf  mj 
knees  till  I  had  kissed  her  hand  and  obtained 
my  pardon.  She  was  not  displeased  with 
my  excuse  ;  and  so  having  her  princely  word 
that  she  had  pardoned  and  forgotten  all  my 
faults,  I  kissed  her  hand  and  came  forth  to 
the  presence,  and  was  in  the  court  as  I  ever 
was  before.  Thus  God  did  for  me  to  bring 
me  in  favor  with  my  sovereign ;  for  if  this 
occasion  had  been  slipped,  it  may  be  I  should 
never,  never  have  seen  her  face  more.'* 

Gary  returned  to  the  north,  and  acted  as 
his  father's  substitute  as  warden  of  the 
Eastern  March,  and  performed  great  feats  in 
capturing  and  slaying  Scotch  robbers.  His 
father  died,  and  he  was  nllowed  to  succeed 
hira,  but  unfortunately  without  any  salary 
being  allowed  him,  "  until  the  Queen's  plea- 
sure should  be  known ;"  and  as  by  this  time 
he  had  two  children,  he  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  terms  on  which  he  held  office.  ^'  I  con- 
tinued so  about  a  twelvemonth,  and  lived  at 
my  own  charge,  which  impaired  my  poor 
estate  very  much.*'  All  applications  to  head- 
quarters were  unattended  to,  and  in  despair 
Gary  boldly  determined  to  quit  his  post  with- 
out leave,  and  confront  the  Queen  in  person. 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  and  his  own  brother, 
who  WHS  chamberlain,  gave  him  the  cold 
ahoulder,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
bim ;  but  *'  it  pleased  God  to  send  Mr.  Killi- 
grew,  one  of  the  privy  chamber,  to  pass 
by  where  I  was  walking,  who  saluted  me 
very  kindly  and  bade  me  welcome.  I  answered 
him  very  kindly,  and  he  perceiving  me  very 
sad  and  something  troubled,  asked  me  why 
I  was  so.  I  told  him  the  reason.'*  Killigrew 
prombed  to  plead  his  cause,  and  he  evinced 
considerable  dexterity  in  his  management  of 
Elizabeth. 

''Away  went  Killigrew,  and  I  stayed  for  his 

return.   He  told  the  Queen  that  she  was  more 

behoiA&sk  to  one  man  than  to  many  others  that 

made  greater  ebow  of  their  lore  and  aeryioe. 


She  was  desirous  to  know  who  it  was.  HetoM 
her  it  was  myself,  who,  not  having  seen  her  for 
a  twelvemonth  and  more,  could  no  longer  en- 
dure to  be  deprived  of  so  great  a  happiness; 
but  took  post  with  all  speed  to  come  up  to 
see  your  Majesty,  and  to  kiss  your  hand,  and 
so  to  return  instantly  again.  She  presently 
sent  him  back  for  me,  and  received  me  with 
more  grace  and  favor  than  ever  she  had  done 
before ;  and  after  I  had  been  with  her  a 
pretty  while,  she  was  called  for  to  go  to  her 
sports.  She  arose,  I  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  led  her  to  her  standing.  My  brother, 
and  Mr.  Secretary,  seeing  this,  thought  it 
more  than  a  miracle.  She  continued  her 
favor  to  me  the  time  I  stayed,  which  was  not 
long  ;  for  she  took  order  that  I  should  have 
five  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  time  I  had  served  ;  and  I  had  • 
patent  given  me  under  the  great  seal,  to  be 
her  warden  of  the  East  March.  And  thus 
was  I  preserved  by  a  pretty  jest,  when  wise 
men  thought  I  had  wrought  my  own  wracL 
For  out  of  weakness  God  can  show  strength, 
and  his  goodness  was  never  wanting  to  me 
in  any  extremity." 

He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  ths 
Middle  March,  and  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  he  again  visited  court.  Elizabeth'i 
end  was  now  at  hand,  and  possibly  this  in- 
duced her  to  be  tolerant  of  old  favorites.  ''I 
found  the  Queen  ill- disposed,  and  she  kd()t 
her  inner  lodging ;  yet  she,  hearing  of  my 
arrival,  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  sitting  in 
one  of  her  withdrawing  chambers,  sitiiog 
low  upon  her  cushions.  She  called  me  to 
her :  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  told  her  it  wai 
my  chiefest  happiness  to  see  her  in  safety 
and  in  health,  (!)  which  I  wished  might  looff 
continue.  She  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
wrung  it  hard,  and  said, '  No,  Robin,  I  am 
not  well,'  and  then  discoursed  with  me  of 
her  indisposition,  and  that  her  heart  had  been 
sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  and 
in  her  discourse  she  fetched  not  so  few  as 
forty  or  fifty  great  sighs.  I  was  grieved  at  the 
first  to  see  her  in  this  plight ;  for  in  all  my 
life- time  before,  I  never  knew  her  fetch  a 
sigh,  but  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  be- 
headed. Then  upon  my  knowledge  abe  shed 
many  tears  and  sighs,  manifesting  her  inno- 
cence that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the 
death  of  that  queen."  This  was  on  Saturday. 
Next  day  she  was  to  go  to  chapel ;  but  she 
was  found  too  weak  for  that,  and  service  was 
ordered  in  the  private  closet,  but  that  also 
was  too  much  for  the  dying  queen,  "  and  she 
had  cushions  laid  for  her,  hard  by  the  private 
closet,  and  there  she  heard  service.  From  that 
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day  forward  she  grew  worse  and  worse.  She 
remained  upon  her  cushions  four  days  hnd 
nights  at  the  least.  All  about  her  could  not 
persuade  her  either  to  take  any  sustenance 
or  go  to  bed." 

Gary's  wardenship  was  dependent  on  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  and  seeing  clesrly,  notwith- 
standing his  lying  flattery  to  the  monarch 
herself,  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  he  be- 
thought him  of  propitiating  her  successor. 
He  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  his  old  friend 
James,  acquaintinff  him  with  the  exact  state 
of  affairs,  and  told  him  that  "  if  his  Majesty 
would  not  stir  from  Edinburgh,  and  if  of 
that  sickness  she  should  die,  he  would  be 
the  first  man  that  should  bring  him  news  of 
it.**  As  visual  in  all  similar  undertakings, 
Gary,  while  in  process  of  executing  his  vul- 
tmre  task,  consoles  himself  with  a  rag  of 
piety.  ''I  did  assure  myself  it  was  neither 
unjust  nor  unbones t  for  me  to  do  for  myself, 
if  Ood  at  that  time  should  call  her  to  his 
mercy." 

When  Elizabeth  became  speechless,  and 
made  signs  for  the  archbishop  and  her  chap- 
lains to  come  to  her,  Gary  ''went  in  with 
them  and  sat  upon  his  knees,  full  of  tears  to 
tee  that  heavy  sight."  After  detailing  the 
length  and  fervency  of  the  archbishop's  in- 
tercessions, Gary  goes  on  to  state  :  "I  went 
to  my  lodging  ana  left  word  with  one  in  the 
cofferer's  chamber  to  call  me,  if  that  night  it 
was  thought  she  would  die,  and  gave  the 
porter  an  angel  to  let  me  in  at  any  time  when 
I  called.  Between  one  and  two  of  the  clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  he  that  I  left  in  the 
cofferer's  chamber  brought  me  word  the 
Queen  was  dead."  Gary  rushed  to  the  palace, 
hot  the  lords  of  the  council  were  there  be- 
fore him,  and  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
•hould  be  admitted ;  but  by  favor  of  the 
comptroller,  he  was  after  some  delay  allowed 
to  enter.  After  passing  through  the  cofferer's 
chamber,  where  "  all  the  ladies  were  weeping 
bitterly,"  he  was  shown  into  the  privy  cham- 
ber, where  the  council  was  assembled.  This 
body  evidently  had  penetrated  Gary's  inten- 
tions, as  he  mentions  that  he  ''  was  caught 
hold  of  and  assured  that  he  should  not  go 
far  Ekotland  till  their  pleasures  were  further 
known."  His  answer  as  given  by  himself  m 
equivocal.  '<  I  told  them  I  came  of  purpose 
to  that  end."  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  bearded  the  whole  council,  and  he  pro- 
hably  wished  them  to  believe  that  he  came 
to  obtain  their  sanction  "  to  that  end."  Be 
tlus  as  it  may,  the  council  gave  strict  injunc- 
tiona  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
except  their  own  servants,  to  prepare  thehr 


eauipages,  and  Gary  was  left  in  one  of  the 
lobbies,  to  follow  out  his  own  meditations. 
His  brother,  who  had  had  little  sleep  during 
the  queen's  illness,  was  in  bed.  "  I  got  him 
up,"  says  our  author,  ''  with  all  speed,  and 
when  the  council's  men  were  going  out  of  the 
gate,  my  brother  thrust  to  the  gate.     The 

Sorter  knowing  him  to  be  a  great  officer,  let 
im  out.  I  pressed  after  him  and  was  stayed 
by  the  porter.  My  brother  said  angrily  to 
the  porter,  '  Let  him  out,  I  will  answer  for 
him.'  Whereupon  I  was  suffered  to  pass, 
which  I  was  not  a  little  glad  of." 

Gary  rode  to  Gharinflr  Gross  to  the  lodging 
of  the  Knight-marshal,  and  remained  there 
till  nine  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  council 
had  returned  to  Whitehall.  Through  the 
marshal  he  made  offer  of  his  services  to  pro- 
ceed to  Scotland,  and  the  council  professed 
to  accept  them.  Gary  hastened  to  receive 
his  orders,  but  meanwhile  one  of  the  lords 
whispered  to  the  marshal  that  if  Gary  came 
"  they  would  stay  him,  and  send  some  other 
in  his  stead."  The  victim  was  •*  between  the 
two  gates,"  when  this  gratifying  intelligence 
was  communicated,  and  he  had  barely  time 
to  make  his  escape.  He  started  immediately 
for  the  north,  and  reached  Doncaster  on  the 
same  night,  (Thursday.)  On  Fiiday  he 
reached  his  own  house  at  Withrington,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  he  somewhat  presumptu- 
ously ordered  that  James  should  be  proclaim- 
ed at  Morpeth  and  Alnwick.  Gontinuing  his 
journey,  he  reached  Norham  on  Saturday  at 
twelve,  and  he  might  at  the  same  rate  have 
reached  James  before  supper-time ;  but  his 
horse,  disliking  his  break-neck  speed,  first  cast 
him  and  then  **  struck  him  a  great  blow  on 
the  head  that  made  him  shed  much  blood." 
This  necessitated  a  slacker  gallop,  and  the 
King  was  in  bed  before  the  Fclf-constituted 
envoy  **  knocked  at  the  gate"  of  Holy  rood. 
**  I  was  quickly  let  in  and  carried  up  to  the 
King's  bed-chamber.  I  kneelfd  by  him  and 
saluted  him  by  his  title  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland.  He  gave  me  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  bade  me  welcome.  After  he  had 
long  discoursed  of  the  manner  of  the  Queen's 
sickness  and  of  her  death,  he  asked  what 
letters  I  had  from  the  council  ?  I  told  him, 
none;  and  acquainted  him  how  narrowly  I 
escaped  from  them.  And  yet  I  had  brought 
him  a  blue  ring  from  a  fair  lady,  that  I  hoped 
would  give  him  assurance  of  the  truth  that  I 
had  reported.  He  took  it  and  looked  upon 
it,  and  said,  "  It  is  enough  :  I  know  by  this 
you  are  a  trusty  messenger." 

Thus  did  our  hero,  with  great  effort  and  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  perform,  in  three  d«.^v^ 
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service  which  the  electric  telegraph  would 
now  do  in  as  many  minutes.   James  promised 
to  reward  him,  and  possibly  intended  to  do 
so ;  but  alas  for  the  favor  of  princes !  it  was 
not  to  be  depended  on,  exposed  as  it  was  not 
only  to  the  royal  caprice,  but  also  to  the 
opposition   of   interested    courtiers.       Next 
morning  James,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
sent  Lord  Hume  to  inquire  how  his  courier 
would  like  to  be  rewarded.      Wilh  his  usual 
smoothness,  Gary  began  on  a  low  scale.     "  I 
desired  my  Lord  to  say  to  bis  Majesty  from  me 
that  I  had  no  reason  to  importune  him  for  any 
^  suit,  for  that  as  yet  I  had  not  done  him  any 
service ;  but  my  humble  request  to  his  Ma- 
jesty was  to  admit  me  a  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber ;  and  hereafter  I  knew,  if  his  Ma- 
jesty saw  me  worthy,  I  should  not  want  to 
taste  of  his  bounty."     Cary,  from  his  experi- 
ence of  Elizabeth,  knew  that  a  thriving  cour- 
tier should  al  ways  be  near  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,   and    there   was,  therefore,  good 
policy  in  bis  mock -humility.   James  complied 
with  his  request.     He  was  sworn  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  that  same 
evening  assisted  at  the  royal  toilette.     But 
when  James  went  to  England,  the  appoint- 
ment was   not  confirmed,  and  worse   still, 
**  whereas    I   was    promised    one    hundred 
pounds  in  fee-farm,  it  was  cut  down  to  one 
hundred  marks." 

The  truth  is,  the  council  were  mortally  in- 
censed at  him  for  having  anticipated  them  in 
the  tidings  of  Elizabeth's  death.  Their 
address  to  James  contains  two  topics ;  the 
first  congratulating  him  on  his  accession,  and 
the  second  bitterly  accusing  Gary  for  his  want 
of  *•  all  decency,  good  manners,  and  respect," 
in  not  waiting  for  an  authorized  report  of  the 
death  of  *'  the  bright  occidental  star."  The 
document  was  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
thirty-three  members  of  the  council,  amongst 
whom  was  Gary's  own  brother,  Lord  Huns- 
don,  who  was  irritated  at  having  been  made 
the  instrument  of  his  escape. 

Lady  Gary  (her  husband  had  received 
military  knighthood  from  Essex)  found  more 
favor  from  the  new  queen  than  her  lord  from 
his  Majesty,  she  having  obtained  the  office  of 
mistress  of  her  **  sweet  coffers,"  an  appoint- 
ment corresponding  to  the  post  now  held  by 
the  mistress  of  the  robes.  But  as  a  set- off 
against  this,  Gary  lost  his  wardenship.  Still, 
even  at  this  low  ebb  his  habitual  composure 
did  not  desert  him,  and  his  after  success 
affords  a  good  lesson  to  courtiers,  as  well  as 
to  others,  never  to  despair,  even  when  encom- 
passed by  the  darkest  clouds.  Our  courtier 
weaC  do  WD  to  i^orham  to  arrange  for  the 


transfer  of  his  wardenship,  (for  which  be 
to  receive  compensation,)  when,  as  be  rather 
profanely  alleges,  ''God  put  it  into  my  mind 
to  go  to  Dunfermline  to  see  the  King's  second 
son.     I  found  him  a  very  weak  child.**     This 
was  the  then  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards 
Gharles  the  First.    Kext  season  the  young 
Duke  was  to  be  removed  from  Scotland  to 
England,  and  Gary  exerted  himself  that  hb 
wife  should  become  custodier  of  his  Royal 
Highness.     "  There  were  many  greats  ladies, 
suitors  for  the   keeping  of  the  Duke ;  but 
when  they  did  see  how  weak  a  child  he  was, 
and  not  likely  to  live,  their  hearts  were  down, 
and  none  of  them  was  desirous  to  take  charge 
of  him."     Lady  Gary  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment.     "Those  who  wished  me;  no  good 
were  glad  of  it,  thinking  that  if  the  Duke 
should  die  in  our  charge,  (his  weakness  being 
such  as  gave  them  great  cause  to  suspect  it»} 
then  it  would   not  be  thought  fit  that  we 
should  remain  in  court  after.'      Here  follows 
some  more  profane  garrulity  on  the  subject 
of  the  convalescence  of  the  Duke,  wherein 
Master  Gary  would  have  it  to  appear  that 
Providence  preserved  the  life  of  Charles  the 
First  in  order  that  the  enemies  of  Gary  might 
be  disappointed !     What  a  commentary  does 
the  after-history  of  England  throw  on  this 
wretched   hypothesis!      Nevertheless,  Gary 
and  his  wife  did  run  a  serious  risk  in  under- 
taking the  charge  of  a  child  so  rickety  si 
Gharles  was  at  the  time.    He  was  above  four 
years  of  age  when  intrusted  to  their  keeping, 
and  yet  he  could  not  speak  or  walk ;  and  m 
fact,  from  excessive  weakness  in  the  ankle 
joints,  he  could  not  even  stand  upright  with- 
out assistance.     James,  in  his  impatience* 
wished  an  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
tongue,  and  to  have  the  limbs  encased  in  iron 
boots :  but  Lady  Gary  had  more  faith  in  na- 
ture than  in  surgical  art,  and  being  at  length 
permitted  to  have  her  own  way,  the  child 
became  strong  before  he  attained  his  eleventh 
year.    From  the  care  of  the  Duke,  "  my  wife 
got  me  a  suite  of  the  King  that  was  worth  to 
me  afterwards  four  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
I   had  the  charge  given  me  of  the  Duke'i 
household,  and  none  allowed  to  his  service 
but  such  as  I  gave  way  to ;  by  which  mecmi 
I  pre/eired  to  him  a  number  of  my  oiM 
servants.  *   *   *     My  daughter  was  brought 
up  with  the  King's  daughter,  (the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Bohemia.)     *     *     *     My  wife^had  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  pension  duiing  her 
life,  and  by  being  in  the  privy  lodgings  of 
the  Duke,  got  better  esteem  of  the  King  and 
Queen." 
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80  far  all  was  sunshine  for  Master  Cary, 
but  a  storm  was  at  hand.  For  at  eleven  years 
of  tee  it  was  judged  expedient  that  the  I)uke 
ahould  have  a  formal  establishment,  and 
Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent,  w^o  had 
begun  public  life,  undertook  the  ordering  of 
the  arrangements.  Being  probably  of  opinion 
that  the  Carys,  while  very  good  nurses,  were 
not  the  fittest  persons  to  form  the  mind  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  resolved  that  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  whom  Gary  admits  to  have 
been  "  of  great  learning  and  very  good  worth,'' 
should  be  sent  for  "  out  of  Ireland  from  his 
service  there,*'  and  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
new  household,  while  Gary  should  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  "second  violin."  Of  course 
Providence  again  interfered  on  behalf  of  its 
especial  favorite.  The  Ring  in  council  was 
about  to  ratify  the  Prince's  plan,  when  Lord 
Chamberlain  Suffolk  interposed  on  behalf  of 
Gary,  and  the  facile  monarch  consented  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  exactly  reversed ; 
Gary  to  be  first,  and  the  Galedonian  gentle- 
man from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  be  second  in 
authority.  The  Prii#e  endeavored  to  upset 
this  decision,  but  the  utmost  that  he  could 
accomplish  was  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
King  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  ex- 
cept such  as  Gary  would  consent  to.  The 
alteration  of  offices  proposed  by  the  Prince 
would  have  made  the  *' Scots  gentleman" 
chief  of  the  bedchamber  and  master  of  the 
robes ;  and  Gary  master  of  the  privy  purse 
and  surveyor-general  of  his  lands.  Our  hero, 
very  adroitly,  and  with  assumed  humility, 
protested  that  his  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  Royal  Highness  proceeded  from 
bis  inability  to  survey  lands,  while,  "  if  he  had 
skill  in  any  thing,  he  thought  he  could  tell 
bow  to  make  good  clothes,"  and  by  this 
manceuvre  he  carried  his  point,  even  with  the 
Prince. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Prince  Henry 
died,  and  then  a  new  dbappointment  was  in 
store  for  Gary.  We  have  been  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  bedchamber  in  the  house- 
bold  of  Gharles  while  Duke  of  York;  but 
when  Henry  died,  Charles,  of  course,  became 
Prince,  and  the  chief  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
establishment  was  a  chamberlain,  and  not  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Master  Ga- 
ry's parasites,  like  the  "weird  sisters"  in 
Macbtiih,  had  prophesied  that  he  should  be 
chamberlain  :  but  Master  Gary  was  not  con- 
tent with  this ;  he  wished  to  retain  the  bed- 
chamber appointment  in  addition  :  in  other 
words,  to  be  a  pluralist.  When  the  vacancy 
took  place,  Gary  urged  the  precedent  of  Lord 
Somerset,  who  was  the  King's  chamberlain. 


and  yet  kept  the  bedchamber.  ''True,^' 
replied  the  opposition,  "  but  he  is  a  favorite, 
and  never  any  before  had  them  both."  "  But 
there  is  the  Scots  gentleman,"  pleaded  our 
friend;  "  he  is  surveyor-ffeneral,  and  yet  holds 
his  place  in  the  bedchamber."  "True 
again,"  retorted  the  opposition,  "but  his  is 
a  petty  office,  and  the  chamberlain's  is  of  a 
hiffh  nature." 

By  stratagem  Gary  was  induced  to  declare 
before  the  Prince  that  he  would  not  ^ive  up 
the  bedchamber  for  the  chamberlainship ; 
then  the  King  was  got  over  to  the  opinion  that 
one  man  should  not  hold  both  offices ;  and 
ultimately,  but  in  a  secret  manner,  Lord  Rox- 
burgh was  appointed  chamberlain.  Gary 
havmg  got  scent  of  the  foul  deed,  went  to  the 
Queen,  and  excited  her  Majesty's  jealousy  by 
insisting  largely  on  the  secresy  of  the  elec- 
tion. This  was  a  happy  conception,  as  at 
first  the  Queen  would  not  believe  that  such 
an  important  office  could  have  been  filled  up 
by  the  Kmg  and  the  Prince  without  her  know- 
ledge and  consent  "  But  when,  by  Rox- 
burgh's wife,  she  was  assured  of  it,  she  sent 
for  me  again,  and  told  me  it  was  true  that  I 
had  said:  but  bade  me  trouble  myself  no 
further :  her  wrong  was  more  than  mine,  and 
she  would  right  both  herself  and  me**  Her 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  keep  her 
royal  word.  Kox burgh  was  ingloriously  sent 
back  to  his  native  north,  and  Gary  was  made 
chamberlain;  a  consummation  which  is  duly 
and  devoutly  acknowledged  as  a  special  act 
of  Divine  interference  "  on  my  part." 

Lady  Gary  waited  on  the  Queen  till  the 
death  of  her  Majesty — ^^  her  house  was  then 
dissolved,  and  my  wife  was  forced  to  keep 
house  and  family,  which  was  out  of  our  way 
a  thousand  pounds  a-year  that  we  saved  be- 
fore." But  meanwhile  Gary  was  securing 
good  marriages  for  his  sons  and  daughters, 
and  thrusting  them  into  every  oriBce  of  court 
preferment  that  chanced  to  be  open.  In 
1661  he  was  created  Baron  of  Peppington, 
and  accompanied  Gharles  to  Spain,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  fruitless  love  expedition  to  that 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  James  (died, 
and  Gharles  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  Gary 
anew  lifted  his  ejr es  in  expectation  of  promo- 
tion, but  now  his  hopes  were  crushed  effect- 
ually. .  Gharles  broke  up  his  own  establish- 
ment, and  adopted  the  household  of  his 
father  with  scarcely  any  change.  Gary  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  connection  with  the  bed- 
chamber, and  in  lieu  of  other  offices,  abolish- 
ed and  prospective,  he  received  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  a-year,  and  obtained  a  further 
rise  m  the  peerag^e^  undftt  ^bi^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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Baii  of  Monmouth.  He  predeceased  his  last 
master,  otherwise  it  is  jnst  possible  that  we 
might  have  seen  him  submerged  during  a 
portion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  then  again  float- 
ing on  the  surface  as  a  functionary  in  the 
suite  of  Old  Noll.     His  title  became  extinct 


in  his  direct  mate  line,  and  was  revired  again 
in  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  peerage  of  his  father, 
Lord  Hounsdon,  has  been  longer-lived,  and 
is  still  perpetuated  in  an  existing  noble 
house. 


•  •• 
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If  the  marvellous  capability  of  Bottom 
the  Weaver  were  at  our  command,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  few  introductory  pages  with 
which  we  herald  the  birth  of  our  Hundredth 
Child  might  be  graced  by  some  reflection  of 
the  talents  of  the  many  notabilities  who  have 
stood  sponsors  for  the  long  line  of  its  elder 
brethren.  But  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  emu- 
late the  genius  of  him  who  had  "  simply  the 
best  wit  of  any  handicraftsman  in  Athens/' 
we  must  be  content  to  aspire  less,  and  tell 
our  story  with  as  much  modesty  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  deserts  will  permit  us. 
Neveftheless,  having  once  cited  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority  as  Bully  Bottom,  we 
cannot  part  with  him  i^ithout  adopting  his 
own  words  to  explain  our  purpose : 

'*  To  show  our  simple  skill,  that  is  the  true 
beginning  of  our  end." 

To  do  80  we  must  carry  our  readers  back 
a  great  many  years,  but  we  will  endeavor  to 
make  the  retrospect  as  brief  as  possible. 

Like  the  origin  of  some  of  the  greatest 
nations,  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  is  almost  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity.  That  it  had  a  Pre-Adamite 
existence  before  it  assumed  the  shape  which 
it  at  present  wears,  the  inspection  of  certain 
volumes  a  good  deal  discolored  by  age,  and 
having  very  much  the  appearance  of  Annual 
Registers,  has  fully  satisfied  us.  There  were, 
indeed,  giants  even  in  those  days,  and  their 
names  are  still  on  the  record  of  fame,  but 
ihey  labored  amidst  a  mass  of  disjointed 
materials  which,  however  they  might  have 


acted  as  foils  in  the  pA*ticular  instances,  hj 
no  means  combined  to  create  an  attractive 
unity. 

These  dim  ages  existed  antecedent  to  Anno 
Domini  1820,  but  in  that  year  of  grace  an- 
other world  sprang  out  of  chaos,  and  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  assuming  very  much  of 
its  present  form,  became  a  planet  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  system  of  periodical 
literature. 

Thomas  Campbell,  a  name  for  ever  cele- 
brated in  the  poetical  annals  of  England, 
was  the  first  editor,  and  during  the  ten  years 
of  his  rule  contributed  largely  to  the  maga- 
zine, in' prose  as  well  as  in  verse ;  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry,'*  and  many  of  the  songi, 
ballads,  and  metrical  pieces  which  are  now 
collected  in  his  works,  being  of  the  number. 
In  the  course  of  that  decade  his  efforts  were 
sustained  by  a  host  of  able  assistants,  seve- 
ral of  whom  happily  survived  to  grace  the 
pages  of  the  New  Monthly  with  their  con- 
tributions under  its  present  editorship.  A 
hasty  glance  at  the  list,  enumerating  only  a 
few,  will  show  how  valuable  was  the  aid 
which  Campbbll  received. 

Hazlftt,  though  not  a  very  frequent,  waa 
still  an  occasional  writer,  and  it  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  note  in  this  place,  that  the  last 
paper  he  ever  wrote,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
"  Bick  Chamber,'*  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  literary  associate  of  Hazlttt, 
aa  yet  unrewarded  by  either  coif  or  ermine, 
but  with  a  reputation  achieved  which  pro- 
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nused  all  that  has  since  been  fulSlled,  was 
■bo  our  ally.  ^  Eua'*  was  another,  with  his 
**  Popular  Fallacies/'  and  other  quaint 
themes.  Barrt  Cornwall,  too,  who  even 
i  has  not  ceased  to  strike  his  harmonious 
yre.  Leigh  Hunt  was  there  with  his  preg- 
nant wit  and  ^ming  fancies ;  Horace  and 
James  Smfth,  humorous  alike  in  prose  and 
Terse ;  Shiel,  with  his  eloquently  descrip- 
tive pen,  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  '*  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar;"  his  gifted 
countrywoman,  Lady  Morgan,  contributing 
charming  chapters  on  *'01d  Dublin"  and 
more  m^ern  '*  Strawberry  Hill ;"  her  hus- 
band, Sir  Charles,  serious  and  useful, 
though  a  thought  too  heavy ;  Poole,  with 
liveliness  enough  to  float  a  folio;  John 
0*Keefr,  the  veteran  dramatist,  cheerfully 
narrating  the  events  of  his  checkered  life ; 
and  a  crowd  of  writers  besides,  who  shrouded 
their  gayeties  and  gravities  beneath  initials 
and  pseudonyms  whose  mystery  it  is  need- 
less now  to  pierce.  During  this  period,  also, 
were  several  poetical  contributors,  one  of 
whom,  Joanna  Bailub,  had  already  taken 
her  place  in  the  literature  of  her  country ; 
and  the  names  of  others,  amongst  them  Mrs. 
HsMANS,  Miss  Costello,  and  Miss  Landon, 

gi.  E.  L.,^  were  destined  also  to  endure, 
or  shoula  the  results  of  these  ten  years  be 
told  without  reference  being  made  to  Ctrus 
Redding,  the  editor's  other  self,  whose  skill 
and  industry  moulded  the  Magazine  into  a 
real,  readable  shape.  This  gentleman,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  is  even  now  connected 
with  it. 

In  1830,  Campbell  retired  from  the  edi* 
torship,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  (now  Sir  Bulwer 
Lttton,)  but  under  whichever  designation, 
one  of  the  leading  novelists  of  England. 
About  the  same  period,  however,  Mr.  Bul- 
wer had  just  entered  parliament,  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  infusing  a  political 
element  into  that  which  would  have  thriven 
better  had  it  been  distinguished  only  by  its 

{)urely  literary  character.  This  circumstance 
ed  to  his  abdication  after  a  reign  of  one 
year  and  nine  months ;  but  during  his  sway, 
several  first-rate  contributors  were  added  to 
the  iVw  Monthly,  including  Lord  Normanbt 
—on  the  verge  of  bidding  adieu  to  his  lite- 
rary career  for  a  more  brilliant  political  one, 
— Archdeacon  Wranoham,  the  elegant  La- 
tinist, — Elliott,  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer, — 
Thomas  Collet  Grattan,  popular  mm  his 
••Highways  and  Byways,  — Banim,  the 
Irish  novelist, — Hatnbs  Bayly,  the  lightest 
songster  of  hb  day, — Miss  MnroRD,  Mrs.  C. 


QoRB,  Mart  Howtft,  Lady  Blesbinotov, 
who  supplied  a  new  attraction  in  her  "  Con« 
versations  with  Lord  Byron," — Galt,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  maintained  the 
reputation  of  "Vivian  Grey"  and  •*  Contarini 
Fleming'*  by  the  brilliant  audacity  of  "  Izion 
in  Heaven  and  the  ''  Infernal  Marriage." 
This  was  the  era  of  magazine  portraiture, 
and  besides  that  of  the  Editor  himself,  ap- 
peared— strikingly  contrasted — the  likeness 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, with  the  fresh  wreath  of  '*  Rosalie** 
round  her  brow, — and  of  Bayly,  Poole, 
Miss  Mftford,  and  one  or  two  more. 

In  1834,  Theodore  Hook  broke  ground 
in  a  new  direction,  publishing  as  a  serial  in 
the  New  Monthly  one  of  his  admirable 
comic  novels.  He  began  with  *'  Gilbert 
Gurney,"  and  a  few  years  later — in  1840 — 
when  he  undertook  the  actual  duties  of  edi- 
torship— produced  **  Fathers  and  Sons," — 
the  last  of  his  works.  In  the  interim,  he 
contributed  occasional  papers,  and  while  his 
connection  with  the  Magazine  lasted,  addi- 
tional force  flowed  in  from  various  quarters. 
Thus,  in  1834,  Mrs.  Norton  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall  joined  the  Neto  Monthly.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Laman  Blanchard — a  name 
never  breathed  without  a  sigh  by  those  who 
knew  him — put  on  for  the  first  time  the  man- 
tle of  "  Elia,"  and  worthily  wore  it  to 
the  end.  In  1836  were  added  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis, fresh  from  his  **  Penciilings,"  Leitch 
Ritchie,  Savage  Landor,  and  Charles 
Swain,  of  whom  Manchester  is  now  so  deserv- 
edly proud.  The  year  1837  was  fruitful  in 
Douglas  Jerrold,  overflowing  with  the 
sharp  satire  and  epigrammatic  wit  which 
have  since  identified  him  with  Punch; — 
Captain  Marry  at,  who  published  his  "Phan- 
tom Ship"  in  the  New  Monthly ;  the  rival 
dramatists,  Buckstone  and  Planchb;  Mr. 
Forrester,  alias  "Alfred  Crowquill,"  and 
Miss  Eliza  Cook.  In  1838  came  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  P.  CouRTBNAY,  learned,  lucid,  and 
instructive;  Quin,  the  Danubian  Traveller; 
Leman  Rede,  and  Miss  Louisa  H.  Sheridan. 
The  example  set  by  Hook  and  Marryat 
was  followed,  in  1830,  by  the  broad  comedy 
of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  amongst  those  who 
became  contributors  that  year  were  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig  ;  Howard,  the  naval  novelist ; 
that  lu8U8  naturcB,  Sir  Lumley  Sreffinoton; 
Miss  Pardoe  ;  and,  holding  worthy  place 
among  the  essayists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Georgb 
Raymond.  Without  the  displacement  or 
withdrawal  of  any  of  those  who  had  now  for 
some  years  been  prominently  contributing, 
others  coutinued  ta  %l^AV^.Via\>»^A^t^»J^\is^ 
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Peaks,  the  dramatist,  J.  H.  Hbrrivale,  and 
Appkrlet,  who  made  "  Nimrod  in  France" 
a  feature  of  interest  in  the  New  Monthly, 

The  legitimate  succession  to  the  editorial 
sceptre  fell,  in  1842,  to  poor  Tom  Hood,  who 
had  preyioasly  associated  himself  with  the 
Magazine  by  his  *'  War  with  China."  He 
commenced  in  characteristic  vein,  and  marked 
the  period  of  his  control  by  the  more  whim- 
sical and  mirth- provoking  peculiarities  of  his 
style.  Under  his  banners  were  enlisted 
MoNCRiEFF,  Captain  Mbdwin,  Hewlett — 
whose  pseudonym  was  "Peter  Priooins/' 
— Mr.  Broderip,  whose  "  Recreations  in 
Natural  History"  were  so  pleasant, — J.  Ken- 
NEY,  the  dramatist — the  original  and  lament^ 
ed  "  Ingoldsby," — **  Titmarsh,"  who  only 
plumed  his  wings  for  one  solitary  flight  pre- 
paratory to  soaring  alone  in  his  own  atmo- 
sphere, —  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  —  that 
agreeable  traveller,  Mrs.  Romer,  and  the 
singularly-endowed  Lnioi  Mariotti. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  periodical  lite- 
rature that  there  should  be  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  writers  to  impart  the  novelty 
which  renders  a  carefully-conducted  maga- 
zine a  true  reflex  of  the  literary  opinions  and 
impressions  of  the  hour  ;  and  it  belongs,  for 
the  most  part,  to  those  authors  who  have 
first  essayed  their  strength  in  periodical 
writing,  to  seek,  after  a  time,  an  independent 
existence  elsewhere.  Hence  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  muster-roll  of  names 
in  a  magazine. 

The  New  Monthly,  however,  had  the  sin- 
gular good  fortune, — scarcely  shared,  we  be- 
lieve, by  any  of  its  contemporaries — to  retain 
some  of  its  earliest  and  best  contributors 
after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  while  fresh  vitality  was  given  to 
it  by  the  coni^tant  accession  of  new  talent  as 
it  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

An  era  in  the  history  of  the  New  Monthly 
was  particularly  marked  by  an  event  which 
took  place  in  1845.  This  was  the  absorp- 
tion of  tfie  proprietorship  and  editorship  of 
the  Magazine  in  the  same  person,  thus  es- 
tablishing one  interest,  one  will,  and  one  un- 
divided purpose.  How  much  more  natu- 
rally this  combination  was  likely  to  effect  its 
object  than  a  system  in  which  there  must 
often  be  disagreement  and  sometimes  oppo- 
sition, is  too  self-evident  a  fact  to  require 
that  it  should  be  insisted  on. 

It  was,  then,  under  these  favorable  aus- 
pices, with  the  honorable  prestige  of  the  Past 
and  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  Future,  that 
^2re/iii6!9e/2t  Editor  undertook  the  responsible 


duUea  of  bis  position ;  and  it  may  be  per- 
mitted him  to  say,  after  an  experience  of 
nearly  nine  years,  that  if  the  success  of  a 
periodica]  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of 
its  circulation,  he  has  every  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  that  the  New  Monthly  has  not  suf- 
fered at  his  hands,  nor  lost  any.  of  its  claims 
upon  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Upon  a  review  of  his  forces  in  1845,  the 
Editor  found  that  although  death  had  de- 
prived the  New  Monthly  of  the  varied  ta» 
lents  of  Laman  Blanchard  and  the  wit  of 
Inooldsbt,  there  still  remained  many  "  good 
men  and  true"  of  former  dynasties,  foremost 
amongst  them  being  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwsr,  Ho- 
race Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  Mrs.  Trollops, 
Mrs.  QoRB,  and  Captain  Marryat.  the  latter 
of  whom  contributed  the  lifelike  tale  of  the 
**  Privateer's-man"  and  "  Valerie,"  the  last  of 
his  productions.  A  considerable  addition 
was  also  made  to  the  staff  of  the  Magazine 
by  the  junction  of  several  well-known  peri- 
odical writers.  Jacob  Omnium,  who  after- 
wards addressed  himself  so  ably  in  the  TitfUi 
to  the  redress  of  social  grievances,  illustrated 
the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  by  some 
pleasant  fictions.  Charles  Hooton  wrote 
wondrous  legends;  Thomas  Wright,  the 
learned  archaeologist,  brought  stores  of  an- 
tiquarian lore ;  Dudley  Cobtello  interwove 
with  fiction  his  knowledge  of  continental  life, 
alternately  in  serious  and  sportiye  moods, 
the  comic  adventures  of  "  Mr.  Jolly  Green" 
furnishing  an  almost  inexhaustible  theme  for 
fun  and  satire ;  and  Angus  B.  Reach  and 
Edward  Eenealy  sent  papers  of  remarkable 
interest. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth,  the 
Oriental  traveller,  began  to  write  for. the 
Magazine,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has 
been  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages. 
Moro  lately,  the  post  of  Assistant-Editor 
has  devolved  upon  him. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  reap- 
peared after  an  absence  of  many  years,  and 
Mrs.  BuTLERi  (Fanny  Kbmble,)  W.  H.  Max- 
well, and  Alaric  A.  Watts  were  added  to 
the  list  of  contributors.  In  1847,  G.  P.  R 
James,  the  prolific  novelist,  threw  off  one  of 
the  most  spirited  of  his  later  works ;  Miss 
Lynn,  author  of  ''Azeth,"  narrated  the 
mysteries  of  the  old  worship  of  Egypt; 
Mariotti  familiarized  the  readers  of  the 
New  Monthly  with  the  least  known  customs 
of  his  native  Italy ;  John  Oxenford  began 
to  unfold  the  legendary  and  dramatic  lore  of 
Germany  and  Spain ;  the  lamented  Eliot 
Warburton  wrote  a  pleasant  sketch ;  Tho- 
mas Bosoos  contributed  many  papers  of  di- 
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Tersified  interest;  Charles  Hbrvkt  de- 
lighted all  with  the  charming  sketches  of 
Parisian  dramatic  society  which  he  embodied 
in  "  The  Habitue's  Note-Book ;"  J.  E.  Car- 
PSKTBR  poured  forth  his  plaintive,  pleasing 
kj8 ;  and  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  in  his  nauti- 
eid  talcs,  showed  that  he  had  not  tempted 
the  wave  in  vain.  The  contents  of  the  j^ew 
Monthly  were  diversified  in  1848  by  the  fic- 
tions of  Charles  Rowcroft,  the  reminis- 
oences  of  Cyrus  Redding,  the  half- military, 
half-sporting  adventures  of  Colonel  Napier, 
tbe  tales  of  travel  of  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Savile, 
and  the  tender  poetry  of  Mrs.  Acton  Tin- 
DAL.  The  following  year  in  trod  need  the 
mnch-renowned  "Soapby  Sponge,"  whose 
**  Sporting  Tour*'  was  eagerly  read  from  one 
and  of  England  to  the  other,  a  truer  pic- 
tore  of  the  ludicrous  shifts  of  certain  quasi- 
•portsmen  and  inefficient  masters  of  hounds 
naviDg  never  before  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. Other  authors,  prominent  amongst 
whom  was  Nicholas  Michell,  made  the 
aerial  articles  of  this  and  the  next  year  an 
inereased  source  of  gratification  to  the  Edit- 
or at  having  enlisted  their  services. 

Two  writers,  who  have  for  the  last  three 
years  enriched  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly 
by  their  labors,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  contributors  in  1851.  The  first  of  these 
was  "  Sir  Nathaniel,"  the  eloquent  and  ju- 
dicious critic,  whose  subsequent  notices  of 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
American  authors — Hawthorne,  Dana,  Her- 
man Melville,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  others — 
have  excited  so  much  attention,  and  gained 
10  favorable  a  reception  in  the  United  States. 
The  second  was  Mrs.  Bushby,  the  accom- 
plithed  poet  and  translator,  who  has  ren- 
dered an  enduring  service  to  literature  by 
her  8ur\'ey  of  the  authors  whom  Denmark 
has  produced.  Neither  must  the  able  fic- 
tions of  the  author  of  '*  The  Unholy  Wish," 
which  were  commenced  about  this  period, 
pass  unnoticed.  It  was  the  Exhibition  year, 
and  that  remarkable  event  supplied,  in  ''All 
the  World  and  his  Wife,"  an  excellent  theme 
for  Dudley  Costello's  versatile  pen.  **  Fa- 
THSB  Poodles,"  too,  came  out  in  comic 
strain, — Charles  Hervey,  in  his  "Cause- 
ries,"  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  chit-chat  of 
the  saloons  of  Paris, — Captain  Med  win  was 
oooe  more  at  home  in  his  records  of  courtly 
amoseroents  on  the  Continent, — Captain  Ls- 
TivGE,  Alfred  Cole,  William  Pickersgill, 
aliaa  Cornelius  Colville,  William  Brails- 
ford,  Charles  Mitchell  Charles,  Mrs.  Da 


I  Crespiqnt,  and  Madame  Colmache,  sent 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse ;  the  Dean 
or  York  furnished  a  highly  interesting  Me- 
moir of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  ^'A 
German  Soldier"  began  those  *^  Pictures  of 
Barrack  Life"  which,  running  through  a 
long  series,  have  never  failed  to  be  read  with 
pleasure. 

In  1862,  "  Sir  Nathaniel,"  by  his  "  Lite- 
rary Leaflets,"  made  the  public  acquainted, 
in  a  fine  and  generous  spirit  of  criticism, 
with  several  of  our  own  writers  whose  mer- 
its have  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  :  he 
added,  besides  these  valuable  labors,  a  series 
of  admirable  critical  essays  on  the  Female 
Novelists  of  England,  and  continued,  with 
even  improved  judgment  and  increased  feli- 
city of  expression,  his  review  of  American 
Authorship.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  lite- 
rature of  America,  as  represented  by  the 
published  works  of  her  sons,  that  found  a 
place  in  the  New  Monthly;  more  truthful 
and  just  accounts  of  the  American  people, 
their  great  undertakings,  their  newly-built 
cities,  their  extensive  railways — all,  in  short, 
that  pertained  to  the  national  industry  and 
character,  was  recorded  by  two  English  tra- 
vellers, Dr.  SuRTBEB  and  Mr.  Hengiston  ; 
and  we  think  we  are  scarcely  venturing  too 
far  when  we  say  that,  for  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can life,  the  graphic  sketches  of  the  last- 
named  writer  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Amongst  our  more  recent  contributors  are 
Mr.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  whose  long  resi- 
dence in  Germany  has  familiarized  him  with 
its  literature,  and  well  qualified  him  to  be  an 
exponent  of  its  progress ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Thorn- 
DURY,  the  young  and  ardent  poet ;  Mr.  Basil 
May,  the  author  of  the  piquant "  Tales  of  my 
Dragoman ;"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  acute 
observer  of  life  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  "  Chronicles  of  a  Country  Town." 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  —  the 
Thirty-Third  of  the  existing  series  of  the 
New  Monthly — has  witnessed  no  diminution 
of  the  exertions  of  those  who  for  the  last 
nine  years  have  been  associated  with  the 
Editor  in  the  pleasant  task  of  catering  for 
the  literary  entertainment  of  the  public ;  and 
he  has  that  reliance  on  their  ability  to  aid 
him  which  justifies  him,  he  trusts,  in  pro- 
mising that  the  Hundredth  Volume  of  the 
Magazine,  commenced  in  the  present  Num- 
ber, shall  in  no  respect  fall  short  of  the  at- 
tractions which  have  given  the  New  Monthly 
a  permanent  place  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  country. 
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Lord  Palmerston  is  the  representatiye  of 
8  branch  of  the  Temples  of  Stowe  which  set- 
tled in  Ireland.  In  ''Science  and  Litera- 
ture," if  not  in  "Art,"  his  family  has  several 
illustrations.  In  his  direct  line  of  the  Tem- 
ples, Lord  Palmerston  counts  amongst  his 
ancestry  the  first  Sir  William  Temple,  (the 
friend  and  secretary  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,) — 
afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  His  son.  Sir  John  Temple,  became 
member  for  that  University  in  Parliament, 
was  a  leading  public  character,  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  Civil  Wars  of  his  own  time  in 
Ireland.  He  married  the  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated divine,  Dr.  Hammond  ;  and  had  two 
sons— Sir  William  Temple  (of  "  Triple  Alli- 
ance" fame)  and  ^ohn,  father  to  the  first 
Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  in  the 
roost  charming  manner  given  the  history  of 
the  eldest  of  these  sons.  The  younger, 
John,  became,  the  Solicitor,  and  afterwards 
Attorney- General,  in  Ireland.  After  suffer- 
ing from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution, 
he  was  restored  to  his  estates,  and  died  at 
East  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  in  1704.  His  son, 
Henry,  was  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
Viscount  Palmerston,  who  is  only  the 
third  peer  of  his  family,  though  the  date  of 
the  patent  was  in  1*722.  We  cannot  pause 
to  give  some  curious  facts  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  and  he  is  another  of  those  brilliant 
and  gifted  pupils  who  have  done  honor  to  the 
teaching  of  Dugald  Stewart.  A  Scotch  pub- 
lication, like  this  before  us,  should  not  have 
omitted  the  fact,  that  for  nearly  two  years 
Lord  Palmerston  resided  with  Stewart,  who, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils  (Lord  John 
Russein — 

Gave  rules  to  Fancy,  grace  to  Thought, 
Taught  Virtue's  laws,  ami  practised  what  he 
taught 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  muD  features  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  career. 
Two  facta  arrest  attention  in  examining  the 


life  of  Lord  Palmerston.    The  first  is,  that 
he  has  served  under  not  less  than  ten  Prime 
Ministers  I    He  held  office  successively  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Portland,  (as  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,)  Mr.  Perceval,  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Earl  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne's  first 
and  second  Ministries,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Earl   of  Aberdeen.     He  was    for  ninettm 
years   (1809   to   1828)   Secretary  at  War, 
(without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,)  and  for  ff- 
teen  years  (1830  to  1834—1835  to  1841— 
1846  to  1851)  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affain. 
We  do  not  recollect  a  case  of  such  long  offi* 
cial  tenure;    but  there  is  another  circuih 
stance  more  remarkable  than  the  duration  of 
the  brilliant  Viscount's  official   life.     It  ii, 
that  with  all  his  eminent  abilities,  and  with 
the  expectations  always  formed  of  him,  in 
political  action  he  should  have  been  so  com- 
paratively quiescent    for    nearly   the    first 
twenty  years  of  his  Parliamentary  career. 
There  never  was  any  statesman  so  eminent 
in  the  Senate,  the  first  part  of  whose  career 
corresponds  so  little  with  the  last.     It  has 
been  written  of  him, — "  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  social  en- 
joyment, being  proficient  in  those  graceful 
pursuits  which  impart  more  polish  to  the 
character  tfian  power  to  the  will.     But  bis 
nature  was  too  masculine  to  sink  beneath 
the  flowery  bondage  of  fashionable  life,  and 
applying  to  affairs,  he  took  them  for  his  pas- 
time."    He  seems  to  have  had  one  of  those 
natures  which  require  to  be  roused  by  some 
accident  into  the  full  consciousness  of  what 
they  can   perform.     As  the  review  of  the 
**  Hours  of  Idleness"  stung  Lord  Byron  into 
poetical  activity,  so  the  cavalier  manner  iu 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  treated  •'  the 
Canningites*'    probably   aroused    the    self- 
asserting    qualities     of    Lord    Palmerston. 
Scarcely  had  he  touched  the  soil  of  opposi- 
tion ere  he  rose  with  Antsean  energy ;  and 
the  sudden  vigor  that  appeared  in  his  poli- 
tics drew  the  remark  from  a  shrewd  humor- 
ist at  the  time,  that  it  was  *'  like  a  Beau 
Brummell  suddenly  becoming  a  Boanerges." 
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Two  of  the  prominent  followere  of  Canning, 
Lords  Dudley  and  Melbourne,  being  then 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Palm- 
erston  (especially  after  the  death  of  IIus- 
kisson)  WHS  the  most  important  person  of 
that  connection  in  the  Commons. 

In  Mr.  Francis's  "  Orators  of  the  Age" 
Lord  Palmerston's  character  and  career  are 
analyzed  with  considerable  skill,  and  touched 
with  much  subtlety  of  remark.     Those  who 
have  heard  the  noble  lord  in  a  great  debate 
will  recognize  the  graphic  accuracy  of  this 
passage :  — "  The  dexterity  with  which   he 
fences  at  the  case  opposed  to  him,  touching 
ita  Yulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic  venom, 
or  triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can 
make  a  feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  real  home-thrust,  is  only  equalled 
by  his  corresponding  watchfulness  and  agility 
ia   parrying   the   thrusts   of  an   opponent, 
guarding  himself  from  his  attack,  or  skipping 
about  to  avoid  being  hit.     In  these  qualities, 
Sir  James  Graham  approaches  the  nearest 
to  him.     But  Lord  Palmerston,  besides  all 
these  practised  arts,  has  also  great  plausi- 
bility, can  work  himself  up  admirably  to  a 
sham  enthusiasm  for  liberal  principles,  (just 
as  Sir  James  used,  in  former  days,  to  give  a 
high  coloring  to  his  conservatism,)  and  can 
do  it  so  well  that  it  really  requires  consider- 
able experience  and  observation  to  enable 
one   to   detect  the  difference   between  his 
elever  imitation  and  the  reality.     He  is  al- 
most unsurpassed  in  the  art  with  which  he 
can  manage  an  argument  with  a  show  of  fair- 
ness and  reason,  while  only  carrying  it  and 
hb  admirers  far  enough  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  party  in  the  debate.     He  seldom  commits 
himself  so  far  as  to  be  laid  open  to  even  the 
most  practised  debaters:.     They  may  ridicule 
him  upon  his   excessive  official  vanity  and 
imperviousness  to   criticism   on  that  score, 
but  they  can  hardly  discover  a  flaw  in  the 
particular  case  which  it  suits  him  for  the 
time  being  to  make  out.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  possesses  himself  considerable  power  of 
ridicule;  iind,  when  he  finds  the  argument  of 
an  opponent  either  unanswerable,  or  that  it 
could   only  be   answered   by  alliance   with 
■ome  principle  that  might  be  turned  againbt 
himself,  he  is  a  great  adept  at  getting  rid  of 
it  by  a  side-wind  of  absurd  allusion." 

Lord  Palmerston's  most  remarkable 
•peeches  have  been  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, in  the  year  1839, — on  Spanish  ASatrs, 
in  the  year  1837, — and  more  recently  in  the 
Pacifico  debate.  His  manner  on  that  occa- 
aioQ  lost  its  tone  of  jauntiness  and  levity ; 
hia  occasional  "  haw-hawing"  passed  away ; 


and  with  unbroken  fluency  for  nearly  five 
hours  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  political 
argument — 

•*Tho'  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  doll ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full." 

The  art  with  which  he  condensed  his  mat- 
ter was  admirable  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
lixity of  other  Parliamentary  performers,  and 
the  proverbial  tediousness  of  lawyers.  A 
Conservative  member  that  night  said  to  a 
literary  member  of  Parliament,  "  I  have 
heard  Canning,  and  Plunket,  and  Brougham, 
in  their  best  days,  and  I  never  heard  any 
thing  to  beat  that  speech," — and  in  somte- 
what  similar  words  the  same  sentiment  was 
expressed  to  ourselves  by  one  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Peelite  colleagues.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  testimony — delivered  in  his  last  and 
ever-memorable  speech— could  not  be  sur- 
passed, when  alluding  to  the  Viscount's  suc- 
cessful effort : — **  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
man  who  made  it." 

Lord  Palmerston's  "Foreign  Policy"  is 
beyond  the  latitude  of  remark  which  we 
allow  ourselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  to  have  given  dissatisfaction  in  the 
most  opposite  quarters  ;  as  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
condemned  it.  At  times — we  may  say  it 
without  offence — there  has  been  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  noble  Lord  something  too  much  of 
that  propensity  to  *' enjoy  a  row"  which  is 
attributed  to  the  portion  of  the  kingdom 
with  which  by  ancestry  and  property  he  is 
connected.  But  we  may  here  extract  a 
courteously-expressed  verdict  from  Mr. 
Francis  : — **  It  was  his  duty,  as  well  as  hb 
ardent  desire,  to  make  the  English  name  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  He  took  a 
high  tone  with  foreign  nations;  and  they 
felt  that,  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the 
head  of  our  foreign  affairs,  they  could  not 
insult  us  with  impunity.  The  House  of 
Commons  were  fully  aware  of  these  things, 
and  were  disposed  to  respect  him  accord- 
ingly ;  but,  while  listening  to  his  perpetual 
explanations  and  justifications,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  that  a  Minister  who  was 
thus  paltering  between  peace  and  war  was 
very  likely  to  illustrate  the  old  adage  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  fate  of  him  who  tries  to 
sit  on  two  stools.  They  saw  that  his  manly 
policy,  instead  of  showing  itself  in  quiet 
dignity,  was  detracted  from  by  a  restless 
spirit  of  intermeddling,  a  habit  of  provoking 
the  irritability  of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  our  strength 
to  disregard  it.    .    .    •    He  was  foe  unt 
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yersal  peace  and  free  commerciat  intereoarse, 
but  he  thought  to  obtain  them  by  bellicose 
demonstrations.  He  had  Peace  in  his  mouth, 
but  War  in  his  right  hand." 

Turning  from  this  question,  we  will  give 
some  specimens  6f  that  vein  of  Irish  humor 
and  pleasantry  which  runs  through  Lord 
Palmerston's  nature.  He  can  wield  a  pen 
that,  by  its  versatile  ease  and  popular  style, 
would  mark  its  own  track  if  he  applied  his 
varied  talents  to  popular  literature.  Of  this 
we  have  various  proofs.  We  will  choose  but 
one.  The  **  New  Whig  Guide"  was  a  col- 
lection of  light  pieces  directed  against  the 
Whig  Opposition  in  the  days  of  Lord  Liver- 
poolMs  Cabinet.  Its  chief  contributors  were 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  and 
Mr.  WiUon  Croker.  Some  of  its  writing  is 
Tery  clever,  and  was  effective  at  the  time. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
*•  Rulliad."  Lord  Palmersion  wrote  a  plea- 
sant bantering  piece,  called  ^*  Report  of  the 
Trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  calling  Mr. 
Ponsonby  [then  Opposition  leader]  an  old 
woman."  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
were  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  Mr.  Charles  Wynn  ; 
and  for  ihe  prisoner,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Lambton.  The  first  witness 
was  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  who  deposed  to 
the  insubordination  of  the  accused,  how  he 
made  party  motions  without  giving  due  no- 
tice, especially  on  the  Spanish  Question,  and 
how  the  witness  was  left  '*  wholly  ignorant 
and  uninformed  on  that  and  every  other  ques- 
tion.'* On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Aber- 
orombie  extracted  the  fact  that  the  witness 
had  four  thousand  a-year  pension  for  having 
been  a  few  months  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land.    We  copy  the  mock  report : — 

•'  Mr.  Abercrombie  :  The  witness  may  go 
down. 

Mr.  Lambton :  He  has  been  going  down 
for  some  time.  (A  loud  laugh.) 

Mr.  Kirkraan  Finlay,  examined  by  Sir  A. 
Pigott.  (It  being  stated  that  the  witness 
had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  himself  in 
English,  Mr. was  sworn  interpreter.) 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Finlay,  of 
Glasgow. 

Q.  Your  Christian  name  ?  —  A.  Cairk- 
man. 

Court.  What  is  the  witness's  name  ? 

Sir  A.  Pigott.  Kirkman,  my  Lord,  in  my 
brief. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Kinlay  ? 
— A.  Member  of  Parliament. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where   have  you  seen  him  ? — A .  I* 
debatia'  sacietiea  i'  the  north. 


Q.  Do  yon  recollect  the  26th  of  March  ? 
— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  particular  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  on  that  day 
towards  the  Right  Honorable  George  Pon- 
sonby ? — A.  I  ded. 

Q.  Relate Vhat  you  observed  to  the  Court. 
— A.  The  House  was  in  Kommittee,  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby had  rose  to  spak,  and  he  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  Set  clown — set 
down— I'm  m  possession  of  the  Kommittee.* " 
Sundry  other  witnesses  were  then  called, 
who  are  pleasantly  satirized  in  turn ;  and 
the  prisoner  endeavored  to  set  up  an  aliln, 
which  fuiled,  as  "it  was  proved  that  he  had 
spoken  thirty-two  times  on  the  night  on 
which  he  alleged  his  absence."  He  then 
called  Cobbett  to  give  him  a  character,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Court* 
and  "  most  solemnly  denied  that  he  meant 
any  thing  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  in 
calling  him  an  old  woman, — and  contended 
that  it  was  no  reproach  to  be  likened  to  that 
respectable  class  of  society."  All  his  plead- 
ing, however,  was  of  no  avail.  The  jurv, 
after  a  long  deliberation,  found  him  "  Guil- 
ty ;"  but,  proceeds  the  report,  "  recom- 
mended him  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  vilified  the  Prince  Repent V  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  amusing  political 
satire  in  the  "  New  Whig  Guide."  Amongst 
otlner  facetiae,  is  a  plan  by  Lord  Palmerston 
for  arranging  "  The  Red  Book"  on  scientific 
principles,  Hnd  introducing  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem into  the  classification  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Naming  the  "  Classes"  as  *•  Po- 
lyandria  Monogynia,"  he  arranged  the  Whig 
Opposition  under  the  "  Genus"  of  "Alop- 
curus  —  Fox-tail,"  the  "  Species"  being 
**  Communis — the  Commons,"  and  as  "  Indi- 
viduals" he  placed — 

Vulgaris     ....     Whitbread. 

Trivialis      ....     Ponsonby. 

Americanus    .     .     .     Baring. 

Tortuosis    ....     Tierney. 

Samnifer    ....     Hippisley. 

Crista  Galli    .     .     .     Lambton. 

Anserinus  ....     Martin. 

Tauricum  ....     Flood. 
— and  several  others.     The  last  two  names 
in  the  above  list  were  those  of  fighting  Dick 
Martin,  and  of  Sir  Frederick  Flood,  notorioos 
for  his  "  bulls." 

It  was  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry  that,  when 
Madame  de  StaOl  was  one  night  expatiating 
on  the  merits  of  the  French  language,  and 
illustrating  her  meaning  by  the  word  *'  sen- 
timent," which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in 
English,  Lord  Palmerston  answered  that  we 
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had  a  phnise  which  to  a  nicety  expressed 
the  "sentiment"  of  the  French,  namely, 
«« *Ti8  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin."  In 
quizzing  down  a  wearisome  debater  he  is  very 
nappy,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  he  is  never 
tmcalent  or  venomous.     His  wit 


"  N^ver  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade.*' 

It  is  this  quality  of  good-nature  mixed  with 
vivacious  pleasantry,  that  has  made  him  so 
great  a  favorite  with  all  sides  in  Parlia- 
ment. 


•  •• 


From    Colbnra't   New   Monthly. 


CAMPBELL  AND  THE  LITERARY  UNION. 


BT    CYRUS    BEDDINO. 


Thb  sons  of  literature  are  exposed  to  pe- 
enliar  misfortunes,  from  which  most  other 
professions  are  free.  Their  indiscretions  are 
not  studiously  veiled — they  are  an  open,  can- 
did-dealing race  ;  in  return,  their  failings 
are  magnified  proportionally  to  their  living 
celebrity,  or  to  the  envy  which  death  itself 
fails  to  subdue.  The  many  are  not,  in  the 
mass,  unpleased  to  find  counteracting  faults 
in  charncters  which  were  so  much  exalted 
when  alive.  The  world  is  an  iconoclast,  that 
employs  itself  in  demolishing  the  imsges 
which  it  had  just  before  been  worshipping 
with  no  great  sincerity. 

The  remarks  upon  the  publication  of 
Moore's  journals — journals  most  probably 
intended  only  to  become  the  basis  of  a  bio- 
graphical history,  rather  than  to  form  the 
work  itself — has  not  originated  these  obser- 
vations, as  might  be  supposed.  They  are 
iocited  by  an  extract  from  a  periodical  pub- 
lication, some  months  old,  which  did  not 
until  now  fall  in  the  way.  The  passage, 
grossly  erroneous,  implied  motives  and  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  poet  now  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  numbered  with  the  dead,  to 
which  none  but  myself  can  well  reply.  It 
b  unnecessary  to  quote  the  paragraph,  or 
name  the  work.  It  might  give  notoriety  to 
the  one,  or  assist  to  lift  the  other  out  of  its 
merited  obscurity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
errors  of  genius  ;  however  much  it  may  par- 
take of  the  common  failings  of  humanity, 
and  excite  wonder  that  its  gifts  are  not  ac- 
companied with  perfection  of  character,  any 
more  than  those  of  the  monarch  esteemea 


"  the  wisest  of  men,"  truth  is  in  all  cases  a 
sacred  duty. 

AVhen  some  recollections  of  Campbell  the 
poet  appeared  in  these  pages,  they  were 
closed  abruptly  on  the  publication  of  a  me- 
moir by  one  of  his  executors,  because  it 
seemed  invidious  to  clash  with  that  under- 
taking. They  would  otherwise  have  been 
continued  down  to  the  time  when  for  some 
years  the  writer,  being  absent  from  the  me- 
tropolis, an  hiatus  in  intercourse  ensued  after 
the  mutual  labors  of  twelve  years.  Except 
in  case  of  a  casual  visit  to  town,  an  hour 
spent  together  again  never  occurred — an 
hour  that  imparted  feelings  of  regret  at  the 
change  age  and  other  circumstances  had 
wrought  upon  the  poet. 

The  remark  to  which  I  allude  declared 
that  Campbell  formed  the  Literary  Union 
with  selfish  views.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  nature  of  this  selfishness ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  attempted.  It  then  proceeds  to  charge 
the  poet  with  conversations  there  regarding 
literature  and  literary  men  which  I  know  to 
be  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  Neither  the 
manner,  phraseology,  opinions,  nor  habit  of 
thinking  agree  with  him  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed. 

The  Literary  Union  was  a  suggestion  of 
Campbell's,  made  by  his  own  fireside  after 
the  death  of  his  wife — I  think  about  a  year 
before  he  removed  to  his  house  in  Scotland- 
yard — the  last  being  one  of  the  changes  in- 
dicating that  restlessness  of  disposition  which 
he  continued  to  show  more  and  more  after 
his  bereavement    The  saxda  ^^^Kv^^Ns^^^^sbx 
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much  more  into  company,  and  to  habits 
which  his  constitution  was  less  able  to  sus- 
tain, as  he  adkanced  in  years. 

Two  or  three  friends  were  sitting  with  him 
one  evening,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  London  University,  of  which  Camp- 
bell had  been  full,  and,  as  was  his  way,  he 
could  for  a  time  talk  of  nothing  besides. 
His  exertions  of  no  kind  were  long  sustained. 
He  got  wearied,  and  flew  off  to  something 
new,  though  for  a  short  period  no  one  could 
be  more  ardent.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1S22, 
to  learn  all  he  could  about  the  nature  of  the 
University  there,  the  New  Monthly  being 
thrown  upon  the  writer's  hands.  At  the 
start  of  the  Magazine  he  could  not  talk  or 
think  of  any  thing  else ;  so  it  was  with  the 
London  University,  and  lastly  with  the  Lite- 
rary Union. 

'*  I  want  a  club,  where  I  can  meet  my 
friends  of  an  evening,  and  enjoy  literary  con- 
versation,*' he  observed,  I  think,  to  Pringle. 
**  You  had  them  in  Edinburgh  very  cosy,  too, 
only  you  swallowed  too  much  Farintosh  now 
and  then." 

Pringle,  the  same  worthy  creature  who 
began  Blackwood*8  Magazine^  went  to  the 
Cape,  and  afterwards  became  secretary  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  clubs  to  which  he  had  belonged. 

<*We  will  have  something  of  the  kind. 
Should  it  be  a  social  club  at  each  other's 
houses,  or  at  a  coffee-house  ?  The  last  place 
of  meeting  would  be  most  convenient.*' 

Again  and  again  such  suggestive  conver- 
sations took  place.  At  length  the  poet  pro- 
posed to  meet  two  or  three  friends  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  suggestions  from 
all  his  friends  were  to  be  sent  in  ready. 
The  objects  were  to  be  intellectual  inter- 
course and  amusement ;  the  members  to  be 
professors  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
The  institution  was  not  to  be  expensive,  be- 
cause vigilance  and  public  opinion  were  suf- 
ficient to  keep  such  an  association  free  from 
improper  intrusion,  whether  the  terms  were 
high  or  low ;  and  some  of  the  London  clubs, 
despite  every  precaution,  had  not  been  able 
to  attain  the  desirable  purity  of  selection  in 
their  members. 

Many  meetings  took  place  in  consequence  ; 
much  preliminary  discussion  ensued.  I  re- 
member, as  the  steadiest  earlier  attendants 
on  these  occasions,  Messrs.  William  A}rton, 
John  Martin,  W.  H.  Pickersgill,  <kc.  Some 
months  elapsed,  and  at  length  it  was  finally 
arranged  at  the  poet's  house  one  evening  in 
July,  1829,  that  the  number  of  members 
should    be  five  hundred;   the  subscription 


three  or  four  pounds;  the  name  to  be  the 
Literary  Union.  Mr.  £.  D.  Moore  acted  as 
temporary  secretary  ;  Campbell  in  the  chmr. 
The  committee,  finally  filled  up,  consisted  of 
Prince  Cimitelli,  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart., 
Sir  George  Ducket,  Bart.,  Sir  Gore  Ousely, 
Bart.,  Messrs.  L  L.  Goldsmid,  W.  A.  Mackin- 
non,  M.P.,  John  Martin,  John  Smirnove,  R. 
Watson,  George  Webster,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, and  W.  H.  Pickersgill.  Campbell, 
who  did  not  like  to  have  too  much  on  his  own 
hands,  asked  me  if  I  would  act  as  secretary, 
remaining  a  member.  He  thought,  from 
being  almost  continually  together,  it  would 
aid  his  object.  I  agreed  to  do  this  for  the 
space  of  a  year,  when  the  Union  would  no 
doubt  be  fully  formed.  The  duty  was  out 
of  my  experience  altogether ;  but  on  inquiry 
I  found  that  there  was  nothing  very  difficult 
in  the  organization  of  such  a  body.  The 
first  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  British  Cof- 
fee-house. Two  hundred  and  fifty  names 
were  soon  inscribed.  The  refreshments  At 
first  proposed  were  only  tea  and  coffee  ;  but 
the  number  of  individuals  inclined  to  join 
was  so  numerous,  that  the  old  Athenaeum 
Club-house,  Waterloo  Place,  was  taken.  It 
was  proposed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  there  that  beefsteaks,  muttoo- 
chops,  and  wine  should  be  added  to  the  tes 
and  coffee,  which  was  assented  to.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  present  Sir  L  L.  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  then  Mr.  Goldsmid,  was  in  the  chair, 
when  L  unthinkingly,  moved  the  addition  of 
pork-chops,  not  reflecting  upon  the  chair- 
roan's  creed.  The  motion  was  carried  with- 
out remark.  These  simple  edibles  did  not 
square  with  the  views  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  place 
the  Literary  Union,  in  this  respect,  upon  the 
footing  of  other  clubs.  Lectures  on  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art,  were  to  be  a  distinotive 
feature  of  the  institution,  and  two  or  three 
literary  papers  were  read  ;  but  tKat  part  of 
the  project  soon  fell  to  tiie  ground.  It  seems 
not  possible  to  unite  with  intellectual  plea- 
sures those  of  sensual  enjoyment.  No  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  has  succeeded.  Hence, 
that  the  Literary  Union  departed  from  its 
original  object  is  not  surprising.  During  the 
year  from  January,  1830,  to  1831,  the  society 
was  permanently  formed,  when  I  resigned 
my  office. 

The  committee  met  weekly,  Campbell  in 
the  chair.  On  such  occasions  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  keep  the  chairman  to  the 
business  before  him.  He  wandered  into  con- 
versation upon  any  subject  but  the  right.  A 
newspaper  paragraph  or  some  on  dit  of  the 
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patsing  hour  would  set  him  ofif.  A  member 
of  the  committee,  whose  time  was  preciousy 
used  to  say : 

"  Mj  dear  Mr.  Campbell,  I  am  in  a  hurry ;  j 
let  us  despatch  what  we  have  to  do  first,  and 
then  the  conversation  for  you  gentlemen  who 
can  afford  time,*' 

The  poet  would  apologize,  and  matters 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  until  the  poet  forgot  again  what 
was  going  forward,  it  comprehending  general- 
ly items  of  detail  into  which  he  could  never 
enter.  Method  with  him  was  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  gentlemanly 
members  of  the  early  committee — for  of 
those  who  came  afterwards  I  knew  but  little, 
having  left  London  about  the  end  of  1832 — 
was  Mr.  Smirnove,  son  of  t^e  Rev.  Mr. 
Smimove,  chaplain  for  many  years  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  England,  where  he  died. 
Young  Smirnove  (now  also  no  more)  was, 
rather  unluckily,  secretary  to  the  Russian 
Embassy.  That  Campbell,  who  was  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Poles,  should  have  had  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Russian  diplomacy 
for  a  friend,  was  a  singular  circumstance. 
The  poet  never  talked  politics  to  Smirnove. 
All  went  on  smoothly  until  an  unlucky  con- 
tretemps  took  place.  A  Pole  was  proposed 
as  a  member  of  the  club ;  Smirnove  opposed 
him,  not  upon  the  ground  of  his  bemg  a 
Pole,  but  for  some  reason  which  I  forget. 
How  it  became  known  that  Smirnove  object- 
ed to  the  party,  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  it 
was  only  presumed.  A  letter  one  day  came 
to  me,  requesting  I  would  read  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  asserted  that  a  party  (implying 
clearly  of  what  quarter)  had,  by  his  opposi- 
tion, excluded  the  inaividual  named,  and 
patting  the  question,  which  the  writer  clearly 
fiad  no  right  to  do,  as  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  were  private.  Whether  the  poet 
indiscreetly,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfi^ness, 
mentioned  the  incident — as,  without  thinking, 
he  was  likely  enough  to  have  done — could  not 
be  ascertained.  I  called  upon  Smirnove,  in 
Wigmore  street,  before  the  committee  met, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred.     He  said : 

'*  Should  I  not  be  able  to  attend  myself, 
say  for  me  that  I  do  not  wish  any  thing  I 
said  to  be  concealed." 

"But  the  sittings  of  the  committee  are 
secret ;  it  cannot  be  known  what  member 
objected,  or  whether  any  one  did." 

^*  Never  mind  ;  do  as  you  like ;  say  that 
I  objected ;  say  so  on  my  own  authority. 
Let  It  be  known  ;  it  is  no  matter — I  don't 
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The  result  was  that  the  Pole,  made  ac-, 
quainted  with  the  circumstance  by  Smir- 
nove's  own  authority — for  the  communication 
soon  became  known  —  insulted  Smirnove 
grossly,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  re« 
moved  to  some  other  embassy,  and  I  heard 
was  promoted.  Russian  diplomacy  takes 
care  of  its  sons.  Campbell  scarcely  knew 
how  to  express  himself  between  his  friend- 
ship for  Smirnove  and  his  ardor  in  the  Polish 
cause.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  thought- 
lessly blazoned  the  information  that  drove 
away  his  friend.  At  times  he  wholly  forgot 
what  mischief  he  did,  being  continually  off 
his  guard  at  the  dinner-table.  Never  was 
there  any  man  farther  from  deceit.  Once  I 
remember  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  the 
Duke  of  Sussex's  name  added  to  the  Litera- 
ry Union.  There  used  to  be  house-dinners 
of  eight  or  ten  members  got  up,  some  the 
most  pleasant  which  could  be  partaken  any« 
where.  Before  sitting  down  to  one  of  these, 
Campbell  called  me  aside  and  requested  me 
to  ask  Prince  Cimitelli  whether  he  thought 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  would  enrol  his  name 
on  the  list  of  the  members.  I  objected,  that 
he  himself  was  in  the  best  position  to  make 
the  inquiry.  He  said  no,  that  1  must  do  it ;, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  ask  it ;  that  I  could 
take  a  refusal  better  than  himself. 

The  next  day  I  called  upon  the  Prince  for 
another  purpose,  and  observing  that  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  the 
day  before,  I  asked  whether  he  thought  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  would  permit  his  name  to 
be  on  the  lists  of  the  Literary  Union.  He 
replied  : 

^'Did  you  listen  to  the  conversation  at 
table  yesterday  ?" 

*^  I  did,  Prince,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what 
you  make  reference." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  how  severely  Campbell 

abused ?     That  will  all  go  to  the  Duke 

of  Sussex,  and  when  I  ask  him,  he  will  re* 
port  to  me  what  Mr.  Campbell  said,  knowing 
1  was  present.  How  shall  I  answer  him  ?  I 
should  have  been  happy  in  any  other  case, 
but  I  cannot  do  it  under  such  circumstances. 
Why  is  Campbell  so  indiscreet  ?** 

The  Prince  was  right ;  and  so  was  Camp- 
bell  too,  for  that  matter ;  for  in  less  than 
twelve  months  enough  elapsed  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  poet's  remarks  that  he  had. 
so  imprudently  let  fall  in  mixed  society.  In 
this  way  he  was  as  thoughtless  as  a  child. 

He  even  disliked  making  the  commonest 
request  of  a  superior  in  rank;  whether  be 
thought  it  was  significative  of  obligation  or 
dependence^  or  from  what  calise,  I  csa 
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divine.  When  Prince  Czartorysky  came  to 
this  country  after  the  subjq^^ation  of  War- 
saw by  the  Russians,  Lord  Grey,  with  that 
nobleness  of  spirit  which  ever  distinguished 
&is  career,  called  upon  the  Prince.  Lord 
Brougham,  an  old  fnend,  neglected  to  do  so. 
Campbell  commented  on  this  severely.  The 
adverse  circumstances  in  the  Priuce's  career 
made  no  difference  in  Lord  Grey's  conduct, 
should  they  in  Lord  Brougham's?  Every 
cue  who  felt  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  a 
just  cause  exhibited  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
them.  Campbell  proposed  that  a  party 
should  give  the  Prince  a  dinner,  and  asked 
Hiemcevicz,  the  Polish  poet,  to  be  a  guest 
himself.  He  had  called  on  Prince  Czarto- 
rysky  a  day  or  two  before,  yet  did  not  ask 
him  to  the  dinner,  but  begged  me  to  go  for 
that  purpose.  He  apprehended  a  refusal, 
because  a  political  color  might  be  put  upon 
the  invitation.  We  had  been  walking  to- 
gether. I  left  him,  and  went  to  Holies  street, 
and  invited  the  Prince  in  the  name  of  a  party 
at  the  Literary  Union.  "Was  it  liable  to 
a  political  constrooiion?"  the  Prince  inquired. 
I  replied  in  the  negative ;  that  it  was  not  the 
dub,  but  a  party  of  its  members ;  that  the 
^ub  itself  was  not  political,  but  literary. 
The  Prince  at  once  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  Campbell ;  "  I  hate 
to  ask  where  there  is  the  chance  of  a  re- 
fusal." 

The  poet  constantly  seemed  to  desire  sup- 
port in  action.  In  principle,  in  promise,  in 
energy,  as  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
he  was  never  wanting,  going  often  too  far. 
Wayward  as  genius  often  is  H)und  to  be,  the 
author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope*'  never 
forgot  what  was  due  to  friendship.  He  has 
been  quoted  as  using  expressions  regarding 
Byron  and  Chantrey,  which  were  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  pen  of  falsehood.  He  has 
been  falsified  in  his  goings  out  and  comings 
in ;  he  has  been  libelled  by  writers  who  de- 
scribed his  person,  which  they  had  never 
seen,  and  designated  for  failings  which  did 
not  belong  to  him  ;  the  future  will  rectify 
the  wantonness  of  this  mendacious  profli- 
gacy. 

Many  were  the  cheerful  hours  passed  in 
the  Literary  Union.  Campbell  remained  a 
Member  after  it  lost  its  first  name  and  cha- 
irncter,  being  changed  to  the  Clarence  Club. 
I  was  a  member,  I  believe,  in  1834,  but  I 
left  London  for  Bath  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  passing  into  Staffordshire,  remained 
there  until  18^0*  I  well  remember  about 
the  last  time  I  dined  ai  the  Union,  when 


oflScially  connected  with  it,  and  some  friends 
whom  I  had  invited,  old  acquaintance  and 
literary  fellow-laborers  in  this  very  pubKca- 
tion — Campbell,  Shiel,  Sir  C.  Moi^an,  Cur^ 
ran,  and  Wyse,  the  last  now  British  envoy 
in  Greece.  Three  of  the  six  have  passed 
into  another  state  of  existence.  I  remember 
Shiel  harrowing  up  the  souls  of  the  party 
by  relating,  with  graphic  minuteness,  one  of 
the  frightful  stories  of  the  Irish  burnings, 
such  as  no  tale  of  imagination  ever  surpassed 
in  horror. 

Praed,  a  college  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  existence,  used  to  come  up  to  see  Camp- 
bell in  my  room  at  the  club-house,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  the  highest  promise,  unlike 
any  of  the  collegians  whom  we  now  meet. 
There  was  something,  I  remember,  used  to 
make  me  think  he  was  not  sturdy  enough  to 
last  long — something  of  the  frail  constitution 
of  genius.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  window 
looking  into  Waterloo  Place,  and  discourse 
about  Tyrtaaus  and  Homer.  Sometimes  old 
General  Sir  John  Elle  would  come  and  talk 
to  me  of  what  he  loved  but  had  not  mastered 
— fine  old  Don  Quixote- looking  veteran  as  he 
was — and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  altogether 
was  not  very  understandable.  Of  the  gifted 
idlers  of  that  time  among  well-known  per- 
sonages, Sir  Gore  Ousely  was  the  first.  He 
'  had  a  fund  of  Oriental  anecdotes,  and  re- 
lated them  well.  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his 
son  Maurice,  the  latter  recently  deceased; 
Godfrey  Higgins,  the  antiquary ;  Jabei 
Henry ;  little  Bach,  the  German  lawyer ;  A. 
V.  Kirwan,  C.  Croker,  Telesforo  de  Trueba,  £. 
Quillinan,  and  General  Hard  wick,  the  Indian 
naturalist,  were  all  excellent  in  the  way  of 
conversation,  all  social  and  unpretending. 
Professors  Wilson  and  Hogg  were  guests 
there,  and  many  learned  foreigners. 

Campbell,  who,  particularly  in  the  last  doz- 
en yeafs  of  his  life,  was  not  very  careful  of  hii 
potations,  was  often  accused  of  ebriety  when 
he  did  not  merit  it.  He  dined  at  home  alone 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  He  would  theo 
proceed  to  the  club,  and  read  the  newspapers 
over  his  glass  of  brandy-and- water.  I  fre- 
quently said  to  him, ''  People  will  think  yoa 
are  toping  in  the  morning." 

"  I  have  dined,  and  may  do  so — ^you  have 
not,  and  therefore  cannot.' 

"  But  nobody  will  suppose  you  have  dmed 
at  the  old-fashioned  hour." 

"Let  them  think  so,  if  they  please — I  care 
nothing  about  their  misconstructions." 

He  was  quickly  affected  from  wine,  and  the 
excitement  was  so  rapid,  that  it  often  put 
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observers  to  paio.  Sometimes  it  went  off 
quickly ;  at  others  the  effect  remained ;  and 
yet  the  quantity  taken  might  hare  been  less  in 
the  last  case  than  the  former.  The  poet  took 
DO  more  at  the  club  dinners  than  others,  nor 
up  to  the  time  we  ceased  to  meet  there  did  I 
observe  any  difference.  His  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  fever  there,  seemed  to  have 
shaken  him  irrecoverably,  and  after  his  return 
I  fear  he  found  stimulants  much  more  grate- 
ful than  before  to  a  frame  constituted  like 
his  own. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Campbell,  Moore  had 
jost  gone  away.  A  circumstance  Campbell 
mentioned  astonished  me  at  Moore's  sensitive- 
ness. The  papers  had  attacked  Campbell  the 
week  before  for  putting  his  name  to  a  book 
without  duly  correcting  it.  Moore  was 
frightened  at  such  treatment.  He  had  come 
up  to  town  to  seek  for  something  to  do,  and 
returned  without  making  the  attempt.  An 
attack  in  the  papers  would,  he  thought,  have 
degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  please 
whom  all  his  life  had  been  devoted.  Campbell 
had  a  far  loftier  spirit,  with  none  of  those 
creeping  anxieties.  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
dine  with  Peel  again,**  he  said  to  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, one  day ;  '*  I  fear  I  am  only  asked  to 
make  a  Hon  of  me." 

CHmpbell  had  his  vanities.  The  delightful 
products  of  his  manly  rouse — if  manly  may 
be  so  applied — were  not  more  grateful  to  him 
than  the  honors  of  his  Glasgow  Lord  Rec- 
torship. It  is  true  the  university  was  the 
scene  of  his  education,  in  the  city  of  his  birth. 
He  had  an  imperishable  regard  for  both.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  the  scenery  of  his 
native  vicinity,  and  spoke  of  his  ardent  desire 
to  rest  there  at  last.  A  worthier  grave  than 
Westminster  Abbey  for  any  poet  is  the  turf 
which  he  bounded  over  in  infancy,  where  his 
young  footstep  left  no  track  as  he  inhaled  the 
pure  mountain  breeze,  at  the  flowers  of 
which  he  looked  with  delight  in  his  f^ime, 
and  to  which  in  age  he  turned  as  the  place 
where  he  was  roused  like  the  stag,  and  to 
which  he  would  go  back  to  be  inhumed. 
That  Campbell  had  those  feelings  in  hb 
better  days,  I  know  —  were  they  ever 
changed  ? — the  wish  that  wild  flowers  should 
grow  upon  his  tomb,  "  by  bis  own  romantic 
Clyde.*     Again : 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust, 

And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ?— 

See,  mouldering  stonen  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt. 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  channL 


No  one  will  impugn  the  motives  which  laid 
the  poet  near  a  few  great  and  worthy,  and  a 
host  of  the  worthless  among  mankind.  A 
granite  obelisk  on  one  of  his  native  hills  should 
nave  rested  over  his  remuns  placed  there,  if 
monument  were  not  superfluous  for  any 
**  whose  glorious  mind  lifts  thine  on  high.*' 
The  days  are  past  when  the  perishable 
marble  and  more  perishable  building  are 
thought  of  a  moment  by  well- instructed 
minds.  This  age  of  science  and  advance  u 
not  to  be  dragged  back  to  the  dark  ages^ 
to  mediaeval  monkery  and  superstition,  be- 
cause ignorance,  monkery,  and  superstition 
are  profitable  to  their  supporters;  let  the 
imitation  of  these  things  be  abandoned  as  if 
they  were  not  of  moment — they  narrow  the 
soul.  Lay  the  rich  and  noble  in  extravagant - 
mausoleums,  for  time  to  annihilate  both  name 
and  tomb.  The  poet  defies  time.  The 
'^  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam**  has  outlived 
the  Theban  edifices  and  the  wreck  of  a  hun- 
dred empires. 

These  truths  must  strike  all  who  reflect* 
and  are  pertinent  here,  beoause  of  the  cir- 
cumstances reported  to  attend  upon  the  poet's 
interment.  He  lies  under  a  miserable,  damp 
church  pavement,  just  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  surface,  in  a  hole  about 
twenty  inches  wide  by  five  feet  seven  long, 
which,  when  filled  up,  and  a  few  square  feet 
of  tile  pavement  laid  down — the  work  of  two 
or  three  hours— cost  the  sum  of  leventy-five 
guineas,  paid  for  the  dubious  honor  to  the* 
dean  and  chapter,  (exclusive,  I  believe,  of 
sexton  and  labor ;)  then,  for  leave  to  engrave 
the  initials  T.  C,  with  the  figures  of  the  day 
of  the  month  and  year,  on  one  of  the  floor 
tiles,  not  larger  than  this — the  poet*s  old 
Magazine  when  laid  open — seven  guineas  and 
a  half  more  were  demanded — in  all,  I  hear* 
eighty-two  and  a  half  guineas — fees !  A  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  a  statue,  which,  if  of  a 
small  man  strained  to  six  feet  six  high,  would 
occupy  two  feet  square  of  space,  not  more. 
For  this  a  two- hundred  guinea  fee  was  de- 
manded, or  just  two  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
guineas  and  a  half  to  put  into  the  pockets  of 
overpaid  private  men,  fof  permitting  the 
ashes  of  a  poet — a  public  character — to  be 
placed  in  an  edifice  belonging  to  the  public, 
maintained  and  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  statue,  I  hear,  is  in  the  sculptor's 
atelier — has  been  for  several  years.  Why 
do  not  the  subscribers  send  it  to  Glasgow  ? 

Sydney  8mith*s  defence  of  deans  and 
chapters  remains  a  blot  upon  his  escutcheon. 
He  was  not,  most  assuredly,  in  earnest,  or  b^ 
played  false  with  the  bishop    ^ViAiGk.^^«ii 
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bell  came  to  thb  Magazine,  and  I  had  joined, 
we  each  applied  to  literary  friends  for  con- 
tribuciins.  The  poet  wrote  to  Sydney  Smith, 
who,  knowing  that  the  work  had  been  pre* 
Tiously  opposed  to  Whig  principles,  was  as 
cautions  as  an  ''Edinburgh  reviewer"  need  be 
of  falling  into  a  trap,  although  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  Oampbell  would  turn  round 
upon  his  old  friends,  either  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Sydney  replied,  that  he  feared 
hii  hands  were  full — "  Pray  how  is  the  work 
to  be  managed  on  the  score  of  religion  V*  (!) 
Host  assuredly  not  in  upholding  deans  and 
chapters.  The  errors  of  bishops,  whom  the 
Rev.  Sydney  attacked,  end  with  the  mortal 
man.  The  deans  and  chapters,  in  some 
shape  or  another,  are  a  never- mending,  never- 
ending  succession — the  more  the  pity. 

The  discussioa  between  Campbell  and 
lioore,  regarding  Byron,  I  have  touched 
upon  in  this  Magazine,  p.  304,  vol.  Izxziv. 
nhether  the  forthcoming  portion  of  Moore's 
Life  will  throw  any  new  light  upon  his  sen- 
timents, will  soon  be  seen.  Moore  was  as 
artificial  in  his  feelings  as  in  his  poetry.  He 
pleased  in  one  artificial  state  of  society  better 
than  any  other  drawing-room  poet.  The 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  an  open  car- 
riage with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in 
Bath,  about  1835.  It  was  a  year  or  two 
before  that  when  I  met  him  at  a  July  evening 
party — a  cram,  too  hot  to  bear  the  rooms ; 
and  we  sat  the  best  part  of  the  evening, 
on  the  stairs,  talking  about  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles. 

Moore  may  not  have  gone  deeply  into  the 
natural,  because  the  artificial  was  his  forte. 
He  did  not  feel  to  the  heart's  core  those  pas- 
sionate emotions  which  he  painted,  nor  did 
that  truth  which  glows  in  the  verses  of  more 
simple  followers  of  the  Muses,  kindling  hal- 


lowed affection  in  the  bosoms  of  the  gentle, 
characterize  him.  He  wanted  purity  and 
simplicity.  But  he  was  the  poet  of  all  others 
who  best  united  verse  to  the  charm  of  music, 
and  thus  prevailed  with  a  two-edged  weapon. 
He  was  a  very  sensitive  man ;  but  hb  sensitive- 
ness was  greatest  upon  those  points  which  to 
a  man  of  genius  should  have  been  of  small 
importance.  He  had  little  real  independence 
of  soul,  even  under  the  consciousness  of  right. 
But  these  things  are  now  of  the  past ;  a 
change  has  come  since  over  the  literature  and 
the  very  language  of  the  country.  Those 
who  have  leu  imperishable  monuments  of 
their  genius  behind  them,  will  be  revived  as 
models  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  literary 
labors,  which  now  tend  downwards ;  writers 
will  return  to  aspirations  after  better  tlungs 
again.  Poetry  will  once  more  seek  to  ac- 
commodate the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind,  ai\.d  the  towering  monuments 
of  the  past  become  once  more  the  prominent 
objects  within  the  horizon  of  our  multifarious 
literature.  *'  It  is  become,''  said  M.  Thiers, 
'*  a  more  difficult  thing  to  be  a  noted  man 
than  it  used  to  be."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that  fact.  The  frogs  will  not  admit  the 
ox  to  be  larger  than  themselves.  Time  will 
clear  the  mistake ;  and  while  Frogland  ex- 
claims, ''  Who  reads  Milton  now  ? — read 
Scroggs!" — while  Sbakspeare  is  banished 
from  the  stage,  but  is  kept  in  vogue  on  the 
library  table  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  placing 
him  perpetnally  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude 
that  has  no  comprehension  of  his  real  merits, 
but  sets  up  a  god  of  plaster  to-day  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  cast  upon  the  morrow,  we 
must  rely  for  jiister  views  of  our  departed 
literary  men  upon  Time,  the  champion  of 
truths,  that  neither  fashion,  cupidity,  nor 
bigotry  can  overcome. 


-•-♦-•- 


The  Best  Society. — A  curious  conver- 
sation after  dinner,  from  my  saying  that, 
"  after  all,  it  was  in  high  life  one  met  the 
best  society."  Rogers  violently  opposing 
me ;  he  too,  of  all  men,  who  (as  I  took  care 
to  tell  him)  had  through  the  greater  part  of 
bis  life  shown  practically  that  he  agreed 
with  me,  by  connninff  himself  almost  exclu- 
rively.to  this  class  of  society.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  power  which  these  great  people  have  of 
commanding,  among  other  luxuries,  the  pre- 
tence of  such  men  as  he  is  at  their  tables, 
that  sets  their  circle  (taking  all  its  advan- 
ta^^es  into  account)  indisputably  above  all 
Hhen  ia  the  way  of  society.    Said,  with 


ot. 


some  bitterness,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
high  class  were  the  vulgarest  people  one 
met.  Vulgar  enough,  God  knows  I  some  of 
them  are  ;  vulgar  in  mind,  which  is  the  worst 
sort  of  vulgarity.  But,  to  say  nothing  of 
women,  where,  in  any  rank  or  station  in  life, 
could  one  find  men  better  worth  living  with, 
whether  for  manners,  information,  or  any 
other  of  the  qualities  that  render  society 
agreeable,  than  such  persons  as  Lords  Hol- 
land, Grey,  Carlisle,  Lansdowne,  Cowper, 
King,  Melbourne,  Caernarvon,  John  Russell, 
Dudley,  Normanby,  Morpeth,  Mahan,  and 
numbers  of  others  that  I  can  speak  of  from 
personal  knowledge  ? — Moore's  Diary. 
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TRAITS    AND    STORIES    OF    THE    HUGUENOTS. 


I  HATB  always  been  interested  in  the  con- 
Tersation  of  any  one  who  could  tell  me  any 
thing  about  the  Huguenots ;  and,  little  by 
little,  I  have  picked  up  many  fragments  of 
information  respecting  them.    I  will  just  re- 
ear  to  the  well-known  fact  that,  five  years 
after  Henry  the  Fourth's  formal  abjuration  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  1593,  he  secured  to 
the  French  Protestants  their  religious  liberty 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    His  unworthy  son, 
however,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  refused  them 
the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  this  act ;  and,  when  reminded  of  the  claims 
they  had,  if  the  promises  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  were  to  be  regarded, 
he  answered  that  **^  the  first-named  monarch 
feared  them,  and  the  latter  loved  them  ;  but 
he  neither  feared  nor  loved  them."    The  ex- 
termmation  of  the  Hug^uenots  was  a  favorite 
project  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  was 
At  his  instigation  that   the  second  siege  of 
Rochelle  was  undertaken — known  even  to  the 
most  careless  student  of  history  for  the  hor- 
rors of  famine  which  the  besieged  endured. 
Miserably  disappointed  as  they  were  at  the 
failure  of  the  looked- for  assistance  from  Eng- 
land, the  mayor  of  the  town,  Gniton,  rejected 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  Cardinal  Riche- 
Ueu  offered ;  namely,  that  they  would  rase 
their  fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  suffer 
the  Catholics  to  enter.    But  there  was  a 
traitorous  faction    in    the    town;  and,  on 
Guiton's  rejection  of  the  terms,  this  faction 
oollected  in  one  night  a  crowd  of  women  and 
children  and  aged  persons,  and  drove  them 
beyond  the  lines ;  tney  were  useless,  and  yet 
they  ate  food.     Driven  out  from  the  beloved 
city,  tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were 
fired  at  by  the  enemy;    and  the  survivors 
came  pleading  back  to  the  walls  of  Rochelle, 
pleading  for  a  quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if 
ihcir  death  were  caused  by  hui^er.    When 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished ; 
when  the  survivors  were  insufficient  to  bury 
their  dead;  when  ghastly  corpses  outnum- 
bered the  living,  miserable,  glonous  Rochelle, 
stronghold  of  the  Huguenot«,    opened    its 
gates  to  receive  the  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal, 


who  celebrated  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite, once  the  beloved  sanctuary  of  Pro- 
testant worship.  As  we  cling  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  so  did  the  Huguenots  remember 
Rochelle.  Years — ^long  years  of  suffering — 
gone  by,  a  village  sprang  up,  not  twenty 
miles  from  New  York,  and  the  name  of  that 
village  was  New  Rochelle ;  and  the  old  men 
told  with  tears  of  the  sufferings  their  parents 
had  undergone  when  they  were  little  cnildren, 
far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the  "pleasant''  land 
of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  after  this 
second  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  had  to  put  his 
schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hugue- 
nots on  one  side.     So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of 
trembling,  uncertain  peace  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 
But  they  strove  to  avert  persecution  by  un- 
tiring submission.     It  was  not  until  1683  that 
the  Huguenots  of  the  south  of  France  resolved 
to  profess  their  religion,  and  refuse  any  longer 
to  be  registered  among  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   faith ;   to  be  martyrs  rather  than 
apostates  or  hypocrites.     On  an  appointed 
Sabbath,  the  old  deserted  Huguenot  churches 
were  redpened  ;  nay,  those  in  ruins,  of  which 
but  a  few  stones  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of 
having  once  been  holy  ground,  were  peopled 
with  attentive  hearers,  fistening  to  the  Word 
of  God  as  preached  by  Reformed  ministers. 
Languedoc,  Cevennes,   Dauphigny,  seemed 
alive  with   Huguenots — even   as  the  High- 
lands were,  at  Uie  chieftain's  call,  alive  with 
armed  men,  whose  tartans  had  been  hidden 
but  a  moment  before  in  the  harmonious  and 
blending  colors  of  the  heather. 

Dragonnades  took  place,  and  cruelties  were 
perpetrated  which  it  is  as  well,  for  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  should  be  entirely  forgotten. 
Twenty-fou^  thousand  conversions  were  an- 
nounced to  Le  Grand  Louis,  who  fully  be- 
lieved in  them.  The  more  far-seeing  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  hinted  at  her  doubts  in  the 
famous  speech,  *'  Even  if  the  fathers  are  hy- 
pocrites, the  children  will  be  Catholics." 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of  weak  reaaona 
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alleged,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  there 
is  not  one  that  is  really  good  or  presentable  ; 
«ach  as  that  the  Edict  was  never  meant  to  be 
perpetual;  that  (by  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
and  the  dragonnadeg)  the  Huguenots  had  re- 
turned to  the  true  faith,  therefore  the  Edict 
was  useless — a  mere  matter  of  form,  <&c.,  <&c. 

As  a  **  mere  matter  of  form,"  some  penal- 
ties were  decreed  a^^ainat  the  professors  of 
the  extinct  heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of 
worship  was  to  be  destroyed  ;  every  minister 
who  refused  to  conform  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
H6pitaux  des  Formats  at  Marseilles  and  at 
Valence.  If  he  had  been  noted  for  his  zeal, 
he  was  to  be  considered  ''obstinate/'  and  sent 
to  slavery  for  life  in  such  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  as  belonged  to  the  French.  The 
children  of  Huguenot  parents  were  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  force,  and  educated  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  monks  or  nuns.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  enactments  contained  in 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

And  now  come  in  some  of  the  traditions 
which  I  have  heard  and  collected. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  descendant  from  some 
of  the  Huguenots  who  succeeded  in  emigrat- 
ing to  England,  has  told  me  the  following 
particulars  of  her  great-great-grandmother's 
escape.  This  lady's  father  was  a  Norman 
farmer,  or  rather  small  landed  proprietor. 
His  name  was  Lefebvre ;  he  had  two  sons, 
grown  men,  stout  and  true ;  able  to  protect 
themselves  and  choose  their  own  line  of  con- 
duct. But  he  had  also  one  little  daughter, 
Magdalen,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
darling  of  his  house ;  keeping  it  alive  and 
glad  with  her  innocent  prattle.  His  small 
estate  was  far  away  from  any.  large  town, 
with  its  corn-fields  and  orchards  surrounding 
the  old  ancestral  house.  There  was  plenty 
always  in  it ;  and  though  the  wife  was  an  in- 
Talid,  there  was  always  a  sober  cheerfulness 
present,  to  give  a  charm  to  the  abundance. 

The  family  Lefebvre  lived  almost  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  estate,  and  had  little 
need  for  much  communication  with  their 
nearest  neighbors,  with  whom,  however,  as 
kindly,  well-meaning  people,  they  were  on 
good  terms,  although  they  differed  in  their 
religion.  In  those  days  coffee  was  scarcely 
known,  even  in  large  cities ;  honey  supplied 
the  place  of  sugar ;  and  for  the  potage,  the 
houilU,  the  vegetables,  the  salad,  the  fruit, 
the  garden,  farm  and  orchard  of  the  Lefebvres 
was  all-sufficient.  The  woollen  cloth  was 
spun  by  the  men  of  the  house  on  winter 
evenings,  standing  by  the  great  wheel,  and 
carefully  and  slowly  turning  it  to  secure  even- 
ifess  of  thread.    The  women  took  charge  of 


the  linen,  gathering,  and  drying,  and  beating 
the  bad-smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  crop  that 
grew  about  the  farm,  and  reaervinff  the  deli- 
cate blue- flowered  flax  for  the  fine  thread 
needed  for  the  daughter's  trousseau ;  for  at 
soon  aa  a  woman-child  was  bom,  the  mother, 
lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she  planned 
the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be 
woven  at  Rouen,  out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of 
gossamer  fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  hands,  as 
you  may  guess,  but  that  mother's  own.  And 
the  farm-maidens  took  pride  in  the  store  of 
sheets  and  table  napery  which  they  were  to 
have  a  share  in  preparing  for  the  future  wed- 
ding of  the  little  baby,  sleeping  serene  in  her 
warm  cot,  by  her  mother's  side.  Such  being 
the  self-sufficient  habits  of  the  Norman  farm- 
ers, it  was  no  wonder  that,  in  the  eventful 
year  of  1685,  Lefebvre  remained  ignorant  for 
many  days  of  that  Revocation  which  was 
stirrmg  the  whole  souls  of  hia  co-religionists. 
But  there  was  to  be  a  cattle-fair  at  Avranchet, 
and  he  needed  a  barren  cow  to  fatten  up  and 
salt  for  the  winter's  provision.  Accordingly, 
the  large-boned  Norman  horse  was  accoutred, 
summer  as  it  was,  with  all  its  paraphernalia 
of  high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep- 
skin, scarlet  worsted  fringe  and  tassels ;  and 
the  farmer  Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff  in  hia  \\m\m, 
after  sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the  horse- 
block by  the  stable  wall,  his  little  daughter 
Magdalen  nodding  and  kissing  her  hand  as  he 
rode  away.  When  he  arrived  at  the  fair,  in 
the  great  place  before  the  cathedral  in  Av- 
ranches,  he  was  struck  with  the  absence  of 
many  of  those  who  were  united  to  him  by  the 
bond  of  their  common  persecuted  religion ; 
and  on  the  faces  of  the  Huguenot  farmeii 
who  were  there,  was  an  expression  of  gloom 
and  sadness.  In  answer  to  hia  inquiries,  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  and  his  sons  could 
sacrifice  any  thing — would  be  proud  of  mar- 
tyrdom, if  need  were;  but  the  clause  which 
cut  him  to  the  heart  was  that  which  threat- 
ened that  hit  pretty,  innocent,  sweet  Magda- 
len might  be  taken  from  him  and  consigned 
to  the  teachings  of  a  convent.  A  convent^ 
to  the  Huguenots'  excited  prejudices,  implied 
a  place  of  dissolute  morals,  as  well  aa  of  idol- 
atrous doctrine. 

Poor  Farmer  Lefebvre  thought  no  more 
of  the  cow  he  went  to  purchase  ;  the  life  and 
death — nay,  the  salvation  or  damnation— of 
his  darlinff,  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the 
speed  with  which  he  could  reach  hia  homt 
and  take  measures  for  her  safety.  What 
these  were  to  be,  he  could  not  tell  in  this 
moment  of  bewildered  terror ;  for,  even  while 
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be  watched  the  itable-boj  at  the  inn  arraoff- 
ii^  his  horse's  ^ear,  without  daring  to  help 
him — for  fear  his  earlj  departure  and  undue 
haste  might  excite  suspicion  in  the  malignant 
faces  he  saw  gathering  about  him — even 
while  he  trembled  with  impatience,  his  daugh- 
ter might  be  carried  away  out  of  his  sight, 
for  ever  and  ever.  He  mounted  and  spurred 
the  old  horse ;  but  the  road  was  hilly;  and 
the  steed  bad  not  had  his  accustomed  rest ; 
and  was  poorly  fed»  according  to  the  habit  of 
the  country ;  and,  at  last,  he  almost  stood 
BtOl  at  the  foot  of  every  piece  of  rising  ground. 
Farmer  Lefebvre  dismounted,  and  ran  by  the 
horse's  side  up  every  hill,  pulling  him  along, 
and  encouraging  his  flagging  speed  by  every 
conceivable  noise,  meant  to  be  cheerful, 
though  the  tears  were  fast  running  down  the 
old  man's  cheeks.  He  was  almost  sick  with 
the  revulbion  of  his  fears,  when  he  saw  Mag- 
dalen sitting  out  in  the  sun,  playing  with  the 
**  fromages  of  the  mallow  plant,  which  are 
such  a  delight  to  Norman  children.  He  got 
oflf  his  horse,  which  found  its  accustomed  way 
into  the  stable.  He  kissed  Magdalen  over 
and  over  again,  the  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks  like  rain.  And  then  he  went  in  to  tell 
his  wife — his  poor  invalid  wife.  She  received 
the  news  more  tranquilly  than  he  had  done. 
Long  illness  had  deadened  the  joys  and  fears 
of  this  world  to  her.  She  could  even  think 
and  suggest.  ''That  night  a  fishing-smack 
was  to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  Some  of  the  people  who  had  called 
At  Lefebvre  farm,  on  their  way  to  Avranches, 
had  told  her  of  ventures  they  were  making, 
in  sending  over  apples  and  pears  to  be  sold 
in  Jersey,  where  the  orchard  crops  had  failed. 
The  captain  was  a  friend  of  one  of  her  absent 
sons ;  for  bis  sake — " 

"  But  we  must  part  from  her — from  Mag- 
dalen, the  apple  of  our  eyes.  And  she — she 
has  never  left  her  home  before,  never  been 
away  from  us — who  will  take  care  of  her? 
Karie,  I  say,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  pre- 
eiotts  child  ?"  And  the  old  man  was  choked 
.with  his  sobs.  Then  his  wife  made  answer 
and  said, 

**  God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child, 
and  keep  her  safe  from  harm,  till  we  two— or 
you  at  least,  dear  husband — can  leave  this  ac- 
cursed land.  Or,  if  we  cannot  follow  her,  she 
will  be  safe  for  heaven  ;  whereas,  if  she  stays 
here  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent,  hell 
will  be  her  portion,  and  we  shall  never  see 
her  again — never !" 

So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  suf- 
ficient composure  to  plan  for  the  little  girl. 
The  old  horse  was  again  to  be  harnessed  and 


put  into  the  cart ;  and  if  any  spyinff  Romanist 
looked  into  the  cart,  what  would  they  see  bat 
straw,  and  a  new  mattress  rolled  up,  and 
peeping  out  of  a  sackloth  covering.  The 
mother  blessed  her  child,  with  a  full  convictioo 
that  she  should  never  see  her  again.  The 
father  went  with  her  to  Granville.  On  the 
way,  the  only  relief  he  had  was  caring  for 
her  comfort4n  her  strange  imprisonment.  He 
stroked  her  cheeks  and  smoothed  her  hair 
with  his  labor-hardened  fingers,  and  coaxed 
her  to  eat  the  food  her  mother  had  prepared. 
In  the  evening  her  feet  were  cold ;  he  took 
off  his  warm  flannel  jacket  to  wrap  them  in. 
Whether  it  was  that  chill  coming  on  the  heat 
of  the  excite*d  day,  or  whether  the  fatigue 
and  grief  broke  down  the  old  man  utterly,  no 
one  can  say.  The  child  Magdalen  was  safely 
extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at  the  quai 
at  Granville,  and  smuggled  on  board  of  the 
fishing-smack,  with  her  great  chest  of  clothes, 
and  half-collected  trattsseau;  the  captain  took 
her  safe  to  Jersey,  and  willing  friends  re* 
ceived  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father,  moaning  to  himself,  "If  I  am  be- 
reaved of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved;" 
saying  that  pitiful  sentence  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  the  repetition  could  charm  away 
the  deep  sense  of  woe — went  home,  and  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died ;  nor  did  the  mother 
remain  lonff  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  Duke  of  Dantzig,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals.  The  little  daughter's  de- 
scendants, though  not  very  numerous,  are 
scattered  over  England  ;  and  one  of  them,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  lady  who  told  me  this,  and 
many  other  particulars  relating  to  the  exiled 
Huguenots. 

At  first,  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Revo- 
cation were  principally  enforced  against  the 
ministers  of  religion.  They  were  all  required 
to  leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
ignominiously  forced  to  leave  the  country; 
but  the  expulsion  of  these  ministers  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  emigration  of  the  more  failhfal 
among  their  people.  In  Languedoc  this  was 
especially  the  case ;  whole  congregations  fol- 
lowed their  pastors ;  and  France  was  being 
rapidly  drained  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  of  the  Huguenots,  (who,  as  a 
people,  had  distinguished  themselves  in  raana- 
factures  and  commerce,)  when  the  King's 
minister  took  the  alarm,  and  prohibited  emi- 
ff  ration,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  life- 
imprisonment  for  life,  including  abandonmeal 
to  the  tender  meroies  of  the  priesta.    Hiii 
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tgain  I  may  relate  an  anecdote  told  me  hj 
my  friend : — A  husband  and  wife  attempted 
to  escape  separately  from  some  town  In 
Brittany ;  the  wife  succeeded,  and  reached 
England,  where  she  anxiously  awaited  her 
husband.    The  husband  was  arrested  in  the 
attempt,  and  imprisoned.    The  priest  alone 
was  allowed  to  visit  him  ;  and,  after  vainly 
using  argument  to  endeavor  to  [^rsuade  him 
to  renounce  his  obnoxious  religion,  the  priest, 
with  cruel  zeal,  had  recourse  to  physical  tor- 
lure.    There  was  a  room  in  the  prison  with 
an  iron  floor,  and  no  seat,  nor  means  of  sup- 
port or  rest ;  into  this  room  the  poor  Hu- 
guenot was  introduced.     The^  iron  flooring 
was  gradually  heated ;  (one  remembers  the 
gouty  gentleman  whose  cure  was  effected  by 
a  similar  process  in  "  Sandford  and  Merton ;" 
but  there  the  heat  was  not  carried  up  to  tor- 
ture, as  it  was  in  the  Huguenot's  case ;)  slill 
the  brave  man  was  faithful.   The  process  was 
repeated ;  all  in  vain.     The  flesh  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was  a  cripple 
for  life ;  but,  cripple  or  sound,  dead  or  alive, 
a  Huguenot  he  remained.     And  by  and  by 
they  grew  weary  of  their  useless  cruelty,  and 
the  poor  man  was  allowed  to  hobble  about  on 
crutches.     How  it  was  that  he  obtained  his 
liberty  at  last,  my  informant  could  not  tell. 
He  only  knew  that,  after  years  of  imprison- 
ment and  torture,  a  poor  gray  cripple  was 
seen  wandering  about  the  streets  of  London, 
making  vain  mquiries  for  his  wife   in   his 
broken  English,  as  little  understood  by  most 
as  the  Moorish  maiden^s  cry  for   **  Gilbert, 
Gilbert."     Some  one  at  last  directed  him  to 
a  coffee-house  near  Soho  Square,  kept  by  an 
emigrant,  who  thrived  upon  the  art,  even 
then  national,  of  making  good  coffee.    It  was 
the  resort  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom 
by  this  time  had  turned  their  intelligence 
to  good  account  in  busy  commercial  Eng- 
land. 

To  this  coffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied 
himself ;  but  no  one  knew  of  his  wife  ;  she 
might  be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead ;  it 
seemed  as  if  her  name  had  vanished  from 
the  earth.  In  the  comer  sat  a  pedler  listen- 
ing to  every  thing,  but  saying  nothing.  He 
bad  come  to  London  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
wares  for  his  rounds.  Now  the  three  har- 
bors of  the  French  emigrants  were  Norwich, 
where  they  established  the  manufacture  of 
Norwich  crape;  Spitaltields  in  London,  where 
they  embarked  in  the  silk-trade ;  and  Can- 
terbury, where  a  colony  of  them  carried  on 
one  or  two  delicate  employments,  such  as 
jewelry,  wax-bleaching,  &o.  The  pedler 
iook  CHDterhxxTj  in    his  way,  and    sought 


among  the  French  rendanta  for  a  woviaa 
who  might  oorrespond  to  the  miaeing  wife. 
She  was  there,  earning  her  liTelihood  as  a 
milliner,  and  believmg  her  husband  to  be 
either  a  galley-slaye,  or  dead  long  sinee  fai 
some  of  the  terrible  prisons.  Bu^  on  bear- 
ing the  pedler's  tale,  she  set  off  at  once  to 
London,  and  found  her  poor  crippled  hus- 
band, who  lived  many  years  afterwards  ia 
Canterbury,  supported  by  his  wife's  exer- 
tions. 

Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to 
emigrate.  They  could  disguise  themselves; 
but  their  baby  ?  If  they  were  seen  pissing 
through  the  gates  of  the  town  in  which  they 
lived  with  a  child,  they  would  instantly  be 
arrested,  suspected  Huguenots  as  they  were. 
Their  expedient  was  to  wrap  the  baby  into  a 
formless  bundle,  to  one  end  of  which  was 
attached  a  string;  and  then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  deep  gutter  which  runs  in  the 
centre  of  so  many  old  streets  in  French  towns, 
they  placed  the  baby  in  this  hollow,  close  to 
one  of  the  gates,  after  dusk.  The  gend'arme 
came  out  to  open  the  gate  to  them.  Thej 
were  suddenly  summoned  to  see  a  sick  rela- 
tive, they  saia  ;  they  were  known  to  have  an 
infant  child,  which  no  Huguenot  mother 
would  willingly  leave  behind  to  be  brought  up 
by  Papists.  So  the  sentinel  concluded  that 
they  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at  least  this 
time ;  and  looking  the  great  town  gates  be- 
hind them,  he  re()ntered  his  little  gruard- 
room.  '*Now,  quick!  quick!  the  string 
under  the  gate  !  Catch  it  with  your  hooked 
stick.  There  in  the  shadow.  There !  Thank 
God !  the  baby  is  safe ;  it  has  not  cried  I 
Pray  God  the  sleeping-draught  be  not  too 
strong !"  It  was  not  too  strong :  father, 
mother,  and  babe  escaped  to  England,  and 
their  descendants  may  be  reading  this  very 
paper. 

England,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  the  places  of  refuge 
for  the  Norman  and  Breton  Protestants. 
From  the  south  of  France,  escape  was  more 
difficult.  Algerine  pirates  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  small  vessels  in  which 
many  of  the  Huguenots  embarked  from  the 
southern  ports  were  an  easy  prey.  There 
were  Huguenot  slaves  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli 
for  years  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Most  Catholic  Spain  caught  some 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  with  a  different  kind  of 
greeting  from  that  which  the  wi^e,  far-seeing 
William  the  Third  of  England  bestowed  on 
such  of  them  as  sought  English  shelter  after 
his  accession.    We  will  return  to  the  condi- 
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tioD  of  the  EDglish  Hngnenoto  presently. 
First,  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  those 
French  Protestants  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  (among  whose  his- 
torical papers  it  is  stiU  extant,)  giriog  an 
account  oif  the  peniecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  and  the  distress  they  were  un- 
dergoing, stating  the  wish  of  many  of  them 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  asking  bow  far 
they  might  have  privileges  allowed  them  for 
following  out  their  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
What  answer  was  returned  may  \m  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  Isnd  comprising 
about  eleven  thousand  acres  at  Oxford,  near 
the  present  town  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, was  granted  to  thirty  Huguenots,  who 
were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  invitation  came  like  a  sudden  summons 
to  a  land  of  hope  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
was  no  time  for  preparationi ;  these  might 
excite  suspicion ;  they  left  the  *'  pot  boiling 
on  the  fire,"  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
their  descendants,)  and  carried  no  clothes 
with  them  but  what  they  wore.  The  New 
EDglanders  had  too  lately  escaped  from  reli- 
gious persecution  themselves,  not  to  welcome, 
and  shelter  and  clt>the  these  poor  refugees 
when  they  once  arrived  at  Boston.  The 
little  French  colony  at  Oxford  was  called  a 
plantation ;  and  Gabriel  Bernon,  a  descend- 
ant of  a  knightly  name  in  Froissart,  a  Pro- 
testant merchant  of  Rochelle,  was  appointed 
undertaker  for  this  settlement.  They  sent 
for  a  French  Protestant  minister,  and  assign- 
ed to  him  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 
They  bent  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
task  of  cultivating  the  half-cleared  land,  on 
the  borders  of  which  lay  the  dark  forest, 
among  which  the  Indians  prowled  and  lurked, 
ready  to  spring  upon  the  unguarded  house- 
holds. To  protect  themselves  from  this 
creeping,  deadly  enemy,  the  French  built  a 
fort,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  But  on  the 
murder  of  the  Johnson  family,  the  French 
dared  no  longer  remain  on  the  bloody  spot, 
although  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground  were 
in  garden  cultivation  around  the  fort;  and 
long  afterwards,  those  who  told  in  hushed, 
awe-struck  voices  of  the  Johnson  murder, 
fiould  point  to  the  rose-bushes,  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  yet  standing  in  the  Frenchmen's 
deserted  gardens,  ^m.  Johnson  was  sister 
of  Andrew  Sigourney,  one  of  the  first  Hu- 
gvenots  who  came  over.  He  saved  his  sis* 
ter's  life  by  dragging  her  by  main  force 
throuffh  a  back  door,  while  the  Indians  mas- 
aacred  her  children  and  shot  down  her  hus- 
band at  his  own  threshold.  To  preserve  her 
Efe  was  but  a  cruel  kindness. 


Gabriel  Bernon  lired  to  a  patriarchal  age, 
in  spite  of  his  early  sufiferings  in  France,  and 
the  wild  Indian  cnes  of  rerenffe  around  his 
home  in  Massachusetts.  He  died  rich  and 
prosperous.  He  had  kissed  Queen  Anne's 
hand,  and  become  mtimate  with  some  of  the 
English  nobility,  such  as  Lord  Archdale,  the 
Quaker  Governor  of  Carolina,  who  had  lands 
and  governments  in  the  American  States. 
The  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
repaid  in  part  their  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Massachusetts  in  various  ways  during  the 
War  of  Independence ;  one,  Gabriel  Mani- 
gault,  .by  advancing  a  large  loan  to  further 
the  object  of  it.  Indeed,  three  of  the  nine 
Presidents  of  the  old  Congress,  which  con- 
ducted the  United  States  through  the  Revo- 
lutionarv  War,  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees.  General  Francis 
Marion,  who  fought  bravely  under  Washing- 
ton, was  of  Huguenot  desceqt.  In  fact, 
both  in  England  and  France,  the  Huguenot 
refugees  showed  themselves  temperate,  in- 
dustrious, thoughtful,  and  intelligent  people, 
full  of  good  principle  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter. But  all  this  is  implied  in  the  one  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  suffered  and  emigrated 
to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  they  fondly 
called  their  plantation  or  settlement  by  the 
name  of  the  precious  city  which  had  been 
their  stronghold,  and  where  they  had  suffered 
so  much.  New  Rochelle  was  built  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  twenty-three 
miles  from  New  York.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoons,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Rochelle 
harnessed  their  horses  to  their  carts,  to  con- 
vey the  women  and  little  ones;  and  the  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  walked  all  the  distance 
to  New  York,  camping  out  in  their  carts  in 
the  environs  of  the  city,  through  the  night, 
till  the  bell  summoned  them  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  service,  in  the  old  Church  du  Saint 
Elsprit.  In  the  same  way  they  returned  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  old  longing  for  home 
recorded  in  Allan  Cunningham  s  ballad — 

^  It's  hame,  and  it*s  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be ; 
Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  conntree  !** — 

clung  to  the  breasts,  and  caused  singular 
melancholy  in  some  of  them.  There  was  one 
old  man  who  went  every  day  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, to  look  and  gaze  his  fill  towards  the 
beautiful  cruel  land  where  most  of  his  life 
had  been  passed^  With  his  face  to  the  east— 
his  eyes  strained,  as  if  by  force  of  longing 
looks  he  could  see  the  fiu'*distant  France — he 
said  his  morning  prayers,  and  sang  one  of 
Clement  Marot's  hymna,     Thete  Cad. ' 
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aD  edition  of  the  Pstlms  of  David,  put  mto 
French  rhyme,  ('*  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en 
Itime  fran^oise,  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,)"  published  in  as  small  a  form 
as  possible,  in  oraer  that  the  book  might  be 
concealed  in  their  bosoms,  if  the  Huguenots 
were  surprised  in  their  worship  while  they 
lived  in  France. 

Nor  were  Oxford  and  New  Rochelle  the 
only  settlements  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
United  States.  '  Farther  south  again  they 
were  welcomed,  and  found  resting-places  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

I  now  return  to  the  Huguenots  in  EIngland. 
Even  during  James  the  Second's  reign,  col- 
lections were  made  for  the  refugees  ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  were  voted  by  Parliament  "  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  persons  of  quality,  and  all 
such  as  by  age  or  infirmity  were  unable  to 
support  themselves."  There  are  still,  or 
were  not  many  years  ago,  a  few  survivors  of 
the  old  Huguenot  stock,  who  go  on  quarter- 
day  to  claim  their  small  benefit  from  this  fund 
at  the  Treasury ;  and  doubtless  at  the  time  it 
was  granted  there  were  many  friendless  and 
helpless  to  whom  the  little  pensions  were 
inestimable  boons.  But  the  greater  part 
were  active,  strong  men,  full  of  good  sense 
and  practical  talent ;  and  they  preferred 
taking  advantage  of  the  national  good-will  in 
a  more  independent  form.  Their  descendants 
bear  honored  names  among  us.  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  Miss  Har- 
riet Martineau,  are  three  of  those  that  come 
most  prominently  before  me  as  I  write ;  but 
each  of  these  names  is  suggestive  of  others 
in  the  same  families  worthy  of  note,  ^r  Sa- 
muel Romilly's  ancestors  came  from  the  south 
of  France,  where  the  paternal  estate  fell  to 
a  distant  relation  rather  than  to  the  son, 
because  the  former  was  a  Catholic,  while  the 
latter  had  preferred  a  foreign  country  with 
"  freedom  to  worship  God."  In  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  account  of  bis  father  and  grand- 
father, it  is  easy  to  detect  the  southern  cha- 
racter predominating.  Most  affectionate,  im- 
pulsive, generous,  carried  away  by  transports 
of  anger  and  of  grief,  tender  and  true  in  all 
his  relationships — the  reader  does  not  easily 
forget  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with 
his  fond  adoption  of  Mont^iigne's  idea, "  play- 
ing on  a  flute  by  the  side  of  his  daughter's 
bed  in  order  to  waken  her  in  morning?'  No 
wonder  he  himself  was  so  beloved!  But  there 
was  much  more  demonstration  of  affection 
m  all  these  French  households,  if  what  I  have 
gathered  from  their  descendants  be  correct, 
ibaa  we  EagUab  should  ever  dare  to  manifest. 


French  was  the  language  8tiU  ipokca 
among  themselves  sixt?  and  seventy  yetis 
after  their  ancestors  had  quitted  France.  In 
the  Romilly  family,  the  father  eatablished  k 
as  a  rule,  that  French  should  be  always 
spoken  on  a  Sunday.  Forty  years  later,  the 
lady  to  whom  I  have  so  often  alluded  was  liv- 
ing, an  orphan  child,  with  two  maiden  aunts, 
in  the  heart  of  London  city.  They  always 
spoke  French.  English  was  the  foreign  Isn- 
guage ;  and  a  certain  pride  was  cultivated  m 
the  little  damsel's  mind  by  the  fact  of  her 
being  reminded  every  now  and  then  thatshs 
was  a  little  French  girl ;  bound  to  be  polite^ 
gentle,  and  attentive  in  manners;  to  stand  till 
her  elders  gave  her  leave  to  sit  down;  to 
courtesy  on  entering  or  leaving  a  room.  Shs 
attended  her  relations  to  the  early  market 
near  Spitalfields ;  where  many  herbs  not  in 
general  use  in  England,  and  some  **^  weeds," 
were  habitually  brought  by  the  market-women 
for  the  use  of  the  French  people.  Bomet, 
chervil,  dandelion  were  amongst  the  number, 
in  order  to  form  the  salads  which  were  s 
principal  dish  at  meals.  There  were  still  h«^ 
ditary  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  kept  bj 
decendants  of  the  first  refugees,  who  estab- 
lished them,  and  to  which  the  Hugoenol 
families  still  sent  their  children.  A  kind  of 
correspondence  was  occasionally  kept  up  with 
the  unseen  and  distant  relations  in  France; 
third  or  fourth  cousins,  it  might  be.  As  wu 
to  be  expected,  such  correspondence  lan- 
guished and  died  by  slow  degrees.  But  tales 
of  their  ancestors'  sufferings  and  escapes  be- 
guiled the  long  winter  evenings.  Though  far 
away  from  France,  though  cast  off  by  her  a 
hundred  years  before,  the  gentle  old  ladisi^ 
who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  con- 
sidered France  as  their  country  and  England 
as  a  strange  land.  Upstairs,  too,  was  i 
great  chest — the  very  chest  Magdalen  Le> 
febvre  had  had  packed  to  accompany  her  is 
her  flight  and  escape  in  the  mattress.  Tbi 
stores  her  fond  mother  bad  provided  for  hm 
trousseau  were  not  yet  exhausted,  though  shi 
slept  in  her  grave;  and  out  of  them  her  littk 
orphan  descendant  was  dressed ;  and  whea 
the  quaintness  of  the  pattern  made  the  chiU 
shrink  from  putting  on  so  peculiar  a  dress, 
she  was  a^ked,  "Are  you  not  a  little  Frenek 
girl  ?  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  wearing  s 
French  print — there  are  none  like  it  in  Eng* 
land."  In  all  this,  her  relations  and  their  fk- 
cle  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  refngei 
friends  of  old  Mr.  Romilly,  who,  we  are  toldi 
"  desired  nothing  less  than  to  preserve  ths 
memory  of  their  origin ;  and  their  chapek 
were  therefore  ill-attended«  A  large  nnconth 
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room,  the  avenues  to  which  were  narrow 
courts  snd  dirtj  alleys,  .  .  .  with  irregular 
vopainted  pews  and  dusty  unplastered  walls ; 
a  congregation  consisting  principally  of 
some  strange- looking  old  women  scattered 
here  and  there,"  <fec.  Probably  these  old 
ladies  looked  strange  to  the  child  who  record- 
ed these  early  impressions  in  after-life,  be- 
cause they  clung  with  fond  pnde  to  the  dress 
of  their  ancestors,  and  decked  themselves  out 
in  the  rich  grotesque  raiment  which  haa 
formed  part  of  their  mother's /rott«Mau.  At 
any  rate,  there  certainly  was  a  little  colony 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  who  took  pride  in  their  descent  from 
the  suffering  Huguenots,  who  mustered  up 
relics  of  the  old  homes  and  the  old  times  in 
Vonnandy  or  Languedoc.  A  sword  wielded 
by  some  great-grandfather  in  the  wars  of 
the  League ;  a  gold  whistle,  such  as  hung 
ever  ready  at  the  master's  girdle,  before  bells 
were  known  in  houses,  or  ready  to  summon 
ont-of-doors  laborers;  some  of  the  very  orna- 
Denis  sold  at  the  famous  curiosity-shop  at 
Warwick  for  ladies  to  hang  at  their  chate- 
hunes,  within  this  last  ten  years,  were  brought 
over  by  the  flying  Huguenots.  And  there 
were  precious  Bibles,  secured  by  silver  clasps 
and  corners ;  strangely  -  wrought  silver 
wpoonSf  the  handle  of  which  enclosed  the 


bowl;  a  travelling- case,  containing  a  gold 
knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  and  a  crystal  goblet 
on  which  the  coat-of-arms  was  engraved 
in  gold ;  all  these,  and  many  other  relics, 
tell  of  the  affluence  and  refinement  the  refu- 
gees left  behind  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 

There  is  yet  an  hospital  (or  rather  great 
almshouse)  for  aged  people  of  French  descent 
somewhere  near  the  City  road,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  proceeds  of  land  bequeathed  (I 
believe)  by  some  of  the  first  refugees,  who 
were  prosperous  in  trade  after  settling  in 
England.  But  it  has  lost  much  of  its  distinc- 
tive national  character.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
affo,  a  visitor  might  have  heard  the  inmates 
oftbis  Hospital  chattering  away  in  antiquated 
French ;  now  they  speak  English,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  their  ancestors  in  four  generations  ' 
have  been  English,  and  probably  some  of 
them  do  not  know  a  word  of  French.  Each 
inmate  has  a  comfortable  bedroom,  a  small 
annuity  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  sits  and  has  meals 
in  a  public  dining-room.  As  a  little  arousing 
mark  of  deference  to  the  land  of  their  found- 
ers, I  may  mention  that  a  Mrs.  Stephens,  who 
was  admitted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  be- 
came Madame  St.  Etienne  as  soon  as  she 
entered  the  hospital. 

I  have  now  told  all  I  know  about  the  Hu- 
guenots.    I  pass  the  mark  to  some  one  else. 


Aspiring  to  bk  a  Member.  —  Mr.  Jer- 
dan,  in  the  concluding  volume  of  his  "Au- 
tobiographv,"  among  many  old  stories,  gives 
a  novel  and  somewhat  amusing  anecdote  of 
his  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  Parlia- 
»ent  in  1831.  He  was  selected  as  the  Go- 
vernment candidate  for  Weymouth,  he  states ; 
and  having  had  some  property  assigned  to 
him  for  the  nonce  by  a  friend,  kept  himself 
in  hourly  readiness  to  start  at  the  word  of 
eommand,  **a  chaise  and  posters*'  being 
kept  *'  always  ready  at  Fulham  Bridge  Liv- 
ery-stables." 

Unfortunately  for  the  plans  of  the  ambi- 
tious journalist,  he  told  his  secret  to  the 
Times,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  failure 
of  the  scheme.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
drive  off  from  *'  Fulham  Bridge  Livery-sta- 
Mes"  to  canvass  the  Weymouth  electors,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnes,  requesting 
"  inch  assistance  as  he  could  conscientiously 
ezteod."  "  Alas  T'  says  Mr.  Jerdan,  "  my 
eoofidence  was  sadly  abused.  Whether  it 
was  owin^  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  Reform 
qnestion,  m  which  the  paper  took  so  strenu- 
ous an  interest,  or  some  overruling  reason,  I 


never  could  ascertain ;  but  the  next  morning 
after  receiving  the  information  from  my  letter, 
there  appeared  one  of  the  stinging  leaders 
of  the  Times,  in  which  any  pretensions  of 
merely  *  literary  men'  to  be  returned  to  the 
new  Pailiament  were  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  Ministers  were  menaced 
with  popular  odium  if  they  dared  to  coun- 
tenance such  preposterous  doings.  1  was 
hoist  with  my  own  petard.  Like  poor  be- 
trayed Samson,  my  secret  was  ploughed  out 
through  the  means  of  my  own  heifer.  On 
calling  as  usual,  I  found  Mr.  Ellice  with  a 
long  face,  and,  to  cut  the  story  short,  he  did 
not  at  this  stormy  and  trying  era  relish  a 
quarrel  with  the  Times,  A  peace  was 
patched  up  with  Mr.  Buxton,  my  post- chaise 
was  counter-ordered,  and  after  lots  of  con- 
ferences and  conversations,  I  ceased  to  be 
even  a  still-born  candidate  for  the  borough, 
of  Weymouth.  Barnes  and  I  met  after- 
wards, without  alluding  to  the  sore  sub- 
ject ;  but  his  able  and  honorable  colleague, 
James  Murray,  wrote  me  a  long  letter,  ex- 
pressive of  great  regret  for  what  had  been 
done." 
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DANTE   AND  BEATRICE.* 


The  love  of  Dante  for  Beatrice  five  hun- 
dred and  eightv  years  ago,  is  one  of  those 
circumstances  in  the  historical  past,  the 
interest  of  which  rivals  that  possessed  bj 
the  more  colossal  objects  and  sights  of  the 
physical  world.  As  wonderful  in  one  way 
as  the  caves  of  Staffa  or  the  cataract  of 
Niagara  in  another,  is  this  fact  in  the  life  of 
the  great  Italian  poet.  Some  outline  of  the 
■tory  is  known  to  every  one.  Literature  is 
full  of  allusions  to  it,  and  artists  have  drawn 
upon  it  for  subjects.  Yet,  unless  we  are  mis- 
taken, it  has  not  received  that  amount  of 
biographical  and  psychological  investigation 
of  which  it  is  well  worthy. 

The  particulars  of  this  passage  in  Dante's 
life  are  to  be  learned  from  his  own  little  au- 
tobiographical novel,  the  Vita  Nuova.  We 
call  this  little  work  a  novel,  because,  by  its 
character  as  a  piece  of  writing,  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  works,  now  so  numerous,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  exhibit  the  romance  of  private 
life  and  individual  feeling.  An  ingenious 
French  critic  has  indeed  suggested  that,  his- 
torically, the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante  is  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  type  and  beginning 
of  the  modern  sentimental  romance.  Not 
that  Dante's  purpo!>e  was  to  introduce  such 
a  new  form  of  literary  composition.  His 
purpose  was  strictly  autobiographic;  and 
though  the  poetic  habit  of  his  mind  led  him 
to  impart  a  kind  of  vagueness  and  tint  of 
mystery  to  the  circumstances  he  records,  and 
his  exquisite  feeling  of  literary  beauty  in- 
duced him  to  write  as  sweetly  and  grace- 
fully as  if  the  story  had  been  but  a  fantastic 
exercise  of  his  pen,  yet  the  biographic  sub- 
stance of  the  work  is  as  true  and  faithful  as 
if  the  form  of  writing  had  been  that  of  a 
bare  chronicle.  The  following  is  the  opening 
passage : — 

In  that  part  of  the  book  of  my  memory  previous 
to  which  there  is  little  legible,  is  found  a  rubric 
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words  which  it  is  my  intention  to  collect  In  thb 
little  book ;  if  not  afi  of  them,  at  least  their  sub- 
stance. 

Nine  times  already,  fVom  my  birth,  had  ths 
heaven  of  liffht  returned,  as  it  were,  to  the  sri^ 
same  point  in  its  orbit,  when  to  my  eyea  then 
first  appeared  the  glorious  lady  of  my  thoogfalib 
who  was  called  by  many  Beatrice,  who  knew  her 
by  no  other  name.  She  was  then  jnat  of  that  age 
that  the  starry  heavens  had,  in  her  lifetine^ 
moved  towards  the  east  the  twelfth  part  of  one 
degree,  so  that  she  appeared  to  me  about  the 
beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and  f  saw  her  aboit 
the  end  of  my  ninth  year.  She  appeared  to  ae 
in  a  dress  of  a  most  noble  color,  a  subdaed  aid 
becoming  blood-red,  with  a  sash  and  omametfe 
such  as  suited  her  extreme  yonth.  At  that 
moment,  I  truly  affirm,  the  vital  spirit,  whick 
dwells  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  the  heart, 
began  to  tremble  so  violently  as  to  be  TMMtr 
felt  in  the  smallest  pulses  of  the  body ;  and,  while 
trembling,  spoke  these  words :  ^Eooe  IMm  ftf' 
Hot  mej  ^i  veniens  daminabUur  rrUkC^ — *'  BehoU 
a  God  stronger  than  I,  who,  coming,  shall  bear 
rule  over  me."  At  the  same  moment,  the  animal 
spirit  which  dwells  in  the  lofty  chamber  to  which 
all  the  spirits  of  sense  carry  their  perceptk)iiib 
began  to  marvel  greatly,  and,  specially  addresiiog 
the  spirits  of  the  visual  sense,  spoke  these  wends : 
^*ApparuU  jam  heoHtudo  ve«<ra,*'— -^^  Now  bsi 
your  blessedness  appeared."  At  the  same  momeel, 
too,  the  natural  spirit,  which  dwells  in  that  part 
to  which  we  administer  food,  befpin  to  weep,  aod 
weeping  said  these  words :  ^Heu  miter^  quk 
frequenter  impedittts  ero  deincqaP* — ^^Ah,  wrrtcb* 
ed  me,  for  henceforth  shall  I  ciften  be  impeded !" 

From  that  time  forward,  I  say,  Love  had  the 
absolute  dominion  of  my  soul,  which  had  so  sad- 
denly  been  espoused  to  him,  and  he  began  Id 
assume  over  me  such  steady  and  vast  power,  hy 
reason  of  the  strength  which  my  inuiginatioo 
gave  him,  that  I  was  obliged  to  comply  entirely 
with  all  his  wishes.  He  oftentimes  commanded 
me  to  seek  to  obtain  a  siffht  of  that  most  youthfo) 
little  angel ;  wherefore  I,  in  my  boyhood,  mant 
times  went  to  get  a  sight  of  her,  and  saw  her  ci 
so  noble  and  laudable  a  bearing,  that  of  her  oat 
might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  **  Sht 
seems  not  a  daughter  of  mortal  man,  but  o^  god."** 


which  says:    Jncipit  VUa  Nova — **the  new  life        *  In  thii,  and  in  the  snbsequsnt  extraeto  fnm 
begins  ;*'  under  which  rubric  I  find  written  the    the  Vita  Nuova,  we  have  avaitod  ourselves  of  thi  ' 

traotlation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Garrow,  published,  akag 
with  the  original  Italian,  in  Florenoe,  in  1846.  W« 
lutve  througnout,  however,  modified  Bfr.  Qarrow^ 
trandation,  io  as  to  bring  it  doier  to  the  origmaL 
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There  ia  a  clui  of  critics  aad  commentii- 
ton  cnrsed  with  a  pestilent  faculty  for  find- 
ing allegory  ia  every  thing,  and  turning  every 
thing  into  allegory.  Such  persons  would  hnve 
v»  believe  that  what  we  bare  here  quoted  is 
to  be  bakeu,  not  as  literal  fact,  but  as  part  of 
A  philoso[)hio  parable.  The  Beatrice,  they 
t«ll  as,  with  whom  Dante  here  representa 
kimaelf  as  falling  in  love,  was  not  any  real 
Florentine  little  beauty  of  the  year  1274,  but 
aa  allegorical  being.a  poetical  name  for  study, 
wbdom,  philoaopby,  or  some  other  spiritual 
aatity  of  that  kind.  Dsnie,  in  short,  means 
to  inform  us,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
thst,  in  his  very  ;early  years,  he  was  seized 
with  a  passiouate  love  of  study,  which  had  a 
mischievous  effect  on  his  health,  and  which 
Mvcr  afterwards  left  him ;  and  all  that  fol- 
lows of  the  Btory,  and  all  the  references  to 
Baaliice  that  occur  in  Dante's  later  works, 
m  to  be  interpreted  as  a  continuation  of  the 
■Dawry! 

When  will  nonsense  like  this  cease?  Arrant, 
loapeiikable  nonsense,  it  certainly  is.  What- 
•nr  Beatrice  became  in  Dante's  irn^inalion, 
•od  to  whatever  strange  and  mystic  identificn- 
tioneof  hername  with  all  beauty  nnd  wisdom 
ud  holiness  the  grand  workings  of  his  soul  led 
Um  before  he  left  this  world,  Beatrice  was 
ft  real  person,  and  the  foregoing  passage  is  a 
litonl  record  of  the  circumstances  of  Dante's 
list  love.  On  grounds  of  possibility  and 
philosophy  it  might  be  shown  to  be  so.  On 
no  other  basis  than  that  of  a  real  human 
lore  does  M'a;ure  ever  rear  such  superstruc- 
tnrea  as  that  strange  inner  life  of  Dante, 
onr  which  the  name  of  Beatrice  presides 
1^  >  star.  Nor  can  ssne  oriliciam  accept 
any  other  conclusion.  Make  Bi:atrice  an 
•llegory,  and  the  Vita  Nuova  is  a  most 
flIvinBy  performance,  and  much  of  all  that 
Dante  wrote  is  bereft  of  its  best  quality,  the 
bmning  intensity  of  its  human  interest.  But, 
faideed,  argument  on  such  a  point  is  useless. 
Leaving  the  allegorizing  critics  to  the  east 
wind  of  their  own  interpretations,  let  us,  for 
oar  part,  take  the  foregoing  passage  for 
what  it  really  is — a  statement  oy  Dante  him- 
wlf  in  his  manhood,  that  in  looking  back 
Bpon  his  past  life,  he  could  distinctly  select 
oae  point  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in 
Us  existence ;  that  this  was  where,  at  the 
•ge  of  nine  years,  he  met,  for  the  first  time, 
%  fitlla^rl,  named  Beatrice,  not  quite  a  year 
yovnger  than  himself;  that,  young  as  he 
then,  was,  he  was  smitten  on  the  spot  with  a 
fMent  love  for  this  little  girl,  which  showed 
ilnlf  iir  trembling  and  other  corporeal  signs  ; 
ud  that  Uiis  love  lasted  throngh  his  boy- 
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hood,  and  had  never  left  him.  What  is  anid 
about  vital  spirits,  animal  spirits,  and  natural 
spirits,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  description  of 
tne  signs  of  love  m  the  physiological  lan- 
guage of  that  day. 

We  are  indebted  to  Boccaccio,  the  later 
contemporary  and  the  first  tnograpber  of 
Dante,  for  some  little  particulars  which  make 
the  little  picture  of  Dante's  first  mee^ng 
with  Beatrice  more  complete.  It  waa  on  the 
occasion  of  a  feast  given  by  Foico  Portinari, 
the  father  of  Beatrice,  and  a  rich  citizen  of 
Florence,  to  some  of  his  neighbor?,  on  May- 
day, 1274,  that  the  meetmg  took  place. 
Dante's  parents  being  invited,  took  Danle 
with  them ;  there  were  many  other  children 
there,  who  played  with  each  other  while 
their  parents  feasted  ;  and  it  was  in  some 
turn  of  the  game  that  little  Bice  Fortinori, 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  dainty,  grave 
tittle  thing,  with  the  sweetest  face  in  the 
world,  first  appeared,  in  her  red  frock  and 
sash,  to  the  gaze  of  the  pale  and  silent  boy 
who  was  to  write  her  name  on  the  very 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  make  it  known  to 
all  future  ages.  Although  be  was  then  but 
a  child,  says  Boccaccio,  be  received  her  image 
with  so  much  passion  into  his  heart,  that  from 
that  day  forward  she  never,  while  he  lived, 
departed  from  it. 

Quite  aware  that  the  record  of  a  boy's  love 
would  possess  little  interest  for  grown-up 
people,  Dante,  after  affirming  the  fact  that  he 
was  actually  \mi  nine  years  old  nhen  he  fell 
in  love  with  Beatrice,  does  not  trouble  bis 
readers  with  his  recollections  of  his  occasional 
visions  of  his  little  angel  throughout  bis  boy- 
hood, but  passes  over  nine  yenrs  at  a  leap. 
His  next  recorded  reminiscence  of  Beatrice 
refers  to  his  nineteenth  year. 

When  exBctly  to  msny  days  hsd  elapsrd  after 
the  above-described  appearance  of  this  most  nobla 
being,  as  were  necessary  to  complete  nine  whole 
years  from  that  date,  on  the  last  of  rhese  days  it 
happened  that  [hia  admiiable  lady  appesred  to  me 
clotned  in  the  purest  white,  between  two  noble 
ladies  who  were  older  than  herself;  and,  passing 
along  a  street,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the 
spot  where  1  stood,  overcome  with  fear ;  and,  of 
her  own  ineffuble  eourleay,  which  has  now  its 
reward  in  eternity,  she  saluted  me  so  i^Tacioasly, 
that  I  seemed  at  thst  moment  to  «ee  all  the  ex- 
tremes of  happiness.  The  hour  at  which  this 
sweetest  salutation  of  hers  was  vooebsared  to  me, 
was  precisely  the  noen  of  that  day,  [correBponding 
with  half-past  eleveu  in  the  moming ;]  and  as  this 
waa  the  first  time  that  words  of  hers  reached  my 
ears,  1  received  inch  pleasure  that  I  left  the 
company  I  was  in  like  one  intoxiested.  Retiring 
to  the  solitude  of  mj  chamber,  I  sat  down  lo 
tUnk  of  this  noat  eonrteous  ladj ;  and,  in  tUakr 
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ing  of  her,  there  cftme  over  me  a  sweet  sleep,  in 
which  there  appeared  to  me  a  marvellouB  vision. 

I  seemed  to  see  in  mv  chamber  a  cloud  of  the 
color  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which  J  discerned 
the  figure  of  a  man,  of  fearful  aspect  to  whom- 
soever looked  upon  him,  and  yet,  wonderful  to 
tell,  wearing  himtself  an  expression  of  joy.  And 
amongst  Ins  wordti  there  was  much  said  by  him 
that  i  understood  but  liitle  of;  but,  amid  them,  I 
distinctly  heard  this :  **£go  dominus  tuus" — »* I 
am  thy  lord."  In  his  arms  1  seemed  to  see  a 
sleeping  figure,  naked,  save  that  there  seemed  a 
slight  covering  of  a  blood-red  drapery ;  looking  at 
which  figure  very  attentively,  I  saw  that  it  was 
the  lady  of  my  happiness  who  had  condescended 
to  salute  me  that  aay  before.  And  in  one  of  the 
handd  of  the  man  he  seemed  to  hold  something 
which  was  all  in  flames;  and  methought  he  said 
to  me,  "  Vide  cor  tuum" — "  This  is  thy  heart." 
And,  after  some  time,  beseemed  to  me  to  awaken 
her  who  slept,  and  to  exert  his  skill  so  as  to  make 
her  eat  that  thing  which  was  burning  in  his  hand, 
which  she  did  eat,  thouoh  with  hesitation.  After 
this  he  stayed  but  a  little  time,  when  his  joy  was 
changed  into  the  bitterest  lamentation ;  and,  as  if 
weeping,  he  folded  the  lady  in  his  arms,  and  with 
her,  as  I  thought,  ascended  to  heaven.  From 
this  I  endured  such  anguish  that  my  slight  sleep 
could  not  continue ;  it  broke,  and  I  was  awake. 

Thinking  of  that  which  had  appeared  to  me,  I 
purposed  to  make  it  known  to  many  who  were 
famous  poets  in  that  day ;  and  as  it  happened 
that  I  had  already  discovered  in  myself  the  same 
art  of  speaking  words  in  rhyme,  I  purposed  to 
make  a  sonnet,  in  which  I  might  salute  all  Love's 
faithful  lieges.  So,  praying  them  to  give  their 
opinion  of  my  vision,  I  described  to  them  what  I 
had  seen  in  my  sleep,  and  began  this  sonnet : — 

^  To  every  captive  soul  and  gentle  heart 

Into  whose  sight  the  present  song  shall  come. 
Praying  their  thoughts  on  what  it  may  portend, 
Health,  in  the  name  of  Love  their  sovereign 
lord! 

A  third  part  of  the  hours  had  almost  passed. 
Which  show  in  brightest  lustre  every  star, 
When  suddenly  before  me  Love  appeared. 
Whose  essence  to  remember  gives  me  horror. 

Jovftil  Love  seemed,  holdi.ng  within  liin  hand 
My  heart;  and  in  his  arms  enfolded  lay 
My  lady  sleeping,  in  a  mantle  wrapt. 

Then,  waking  her,  he  with  his  burning  heart 
Courteously  fed  her ;  and,  in  fear,  she  ate. 
That  done,  I  saw  him  go  his  way  in  tears." 

Lyetrs  Translaiion. 

The  whole  of  thLi  we  take  as  a  statement 
of  literal  fact.  We  believe  that,  exactly  as 
18  here  stated,  Dante  did,  one  morning  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  see  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 
and  receive  a  salutation  from,  the  blessed 
being  whom  for  nine  years  he  had  secretly 
loved,  occasionally  dunng  that  time  coming 
across  her  path,  but,  whether  from  bashful- 
ness  or  want  of  opportunity,  never  havins  ex- 
chtuagei  a  word  with  her  or  even  heard  her 


speak.  We  betiere  that,  after  this  casod 
meeting,  which  fed  hia  love  anew,  and  deep* 
ened  the  wound  bo  that  it  could  never  be 
cured,  he  did  actually  return  silent  and 
thoughtful  to  his  own  chamber,  and  Uiere,ai 
he  describes,  fall  asleep  and  have  a  dream. 
We  believe  that  he  did  actually  in  this  dresm 
see  his  chamber,  as  it  were,  filled  with  a  fin^ 
colored  cloud,  from  the  midst  of  which  came 
forth  A  man  of  terrible  aspect,  whom  he  w- 
cognized  to  be  Love,  holding  in  his  arms  the 
sleeping  figure  of  Beatrice,  wrapped  in  a  tbia 
blood-red  gauze.  We  believe  that  he  did,  ia 
his  dream,  see  this  Love,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  his  master,  hold  in  his  hand  something  all 
burning,  which  he  knew  to  be  his  own  heart; 
that,  as  he  gazed,  he  saw  Love  wake  Bea* 
trice,  and  compel  her  hesitatingly  to  eat  the 
heart  morsel  by  morsel;  and  that  then  he 
saw  Love  break  out  into  lamentations,  and 
disappear  heavenwards,  carrying  Beatrice 
with  him.  Further,  we  believe  that  he  did« 
as  he  says,  write  the  above  sonnet  imm^ 
diately  after  the  dream,  and  show  it  aboat 
among  his  poetical  friends,  that  he  might 
have  their  opinions  as  to  what  the  dream  be- 
tokened ;  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  cir*> 
cumstances,  but  concealing  his  angel's  naoML 
Indeed,  it  so  happens,  that  out  of  the  aa* 
swers  received  by  Dante  on  the  occasion, 
three  still  remain.  One  is  by  Guido  Caval* 
canti;  a  distinguished  Florentine  of  the  time, 
whom  Dante  calls  his  first  and  best  friend; 
another  by  Cino  da  Pistoia ;  and  a  third  by 
Dante  da  Maiano.  Of  the  three  answers, 
that  by  Dante  da  Maiano  would  be  consi- 
dered by  some  the  most  sensible,  the  purport 
of  it  being  that  Dante  must  be  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  to  have  such  ugly  dreams,  and  had 
better  see  a  doctor  on  the  subject.  Caval- 
canti  and  Cino  da  Pistoia  are  more  sympa- 
thetic in  their  replies ;  but,  as  Dante  says,  the 
real  meaning  of  the  dream,  which  the  seqnel 
made  plain  to  the  simplest  understandings 
was  not  then  perceived  by  any  one. 

The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Vita  Nuova  may  stand  as  a  scunple  of 
the  whole.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a 
simple  narrative  by  Dante  of  those  little  inci- 
dents which  made  up  the  history  of  his  love. 
The  incidents  are  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  in  all,  and  some  of  them  the  most 
trivial  possible,  unless  seen  through  the  rosf 
light  of  remembered  love ;  yet  each  is  faith- 
fully entered  in  a  page  or  two  of  prose  chnm- 
ide,  and  then  embalnied,  by  way  of  nyxa 
sure  preservation,  in  a  verse  or  two  of  ap- 
pended rhyme.  It  will  give  a  sufficient  idea, 
therefore,  of  the  oontents  of  the  rest  of  the 
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KM>k,  if  we  simply  enumerate  the  remaining 
Deidents,  qnotme  Dante's  own  language 
vhere  it  seems  adfisable  to  do  so. 

After  that  chance  sight  of  Beatrice  in  the 
itreets  of  Florence,  which  so  effectually  com- 
>leted  the  mischief  begun  nine  years  before, 
>ante  became  so  ill  and  weak  that  his 
riends  noticed  the  change  in  his  appearance, 
ilalicious  people  did  not  conceal  that  they 
(ospected  the  cause,  and  made  all  kinds  of 
We  guesses  at  the  name  of  the  lady  for 
shorn  he  pined.  On  these  occasions,  he 
lays,  he  used  to  smile,  look  at  his  question- 
VB,  and  hold  his  peace.  At  length,  acci- 
lent  Suggested  a  way  of  avoiding  trouble- 
tome  inquiries.  Being  in  church  one  day, 
le  was  so  placed  as  to  have  a  view  of  his 
Uar  divinity ;  in  a  straight  line  between 
irhom,  however,  and  his  eyes,  sat  another 
a^y  of  very  handsome  appearance,  who  in* 
Areepted  his  glances,  and  appropriated  to 
leraelf  the  love  and  longing  which  they  ez- 
jureased.  This  lady's  confusion  was  noticed, 
ind  some  of  Dante's  acquaintances,  who  were 
n  church,  made  no  doubt  that  they  had  now 
liscovered  the  object  of  Dante's  admiration. 
Hie  mbtake  got  abroad,  and  Dante,  by  one 
rt  those  freaks  which  love  will  indulge  in, 
4>ok  pleasure  in  encouraging  it,  so  as  to  keep 
us  real  ^passion  sacred  from  farther  search. 
Be  made  this  lady  his  '^  screen,"  as  he  calb 
i;  he  even  wrote  some  verses  in  her  praise ; 
md  on  one  occasion  he  introduced  her  name, 
iritli  the  names  of  sixty  others  of  the  hand- 
KMnest  ladies  of  Florence,  in  a  serventeset  or 
poem  of  gallantry,  which  he  composed  and 
siroulated.  Even  in  this  poem,  however,  the 
mme  of  his  own  fair  and  incomparable  Bea- 
rice  was  so  placed  as,  by  a  cunning  device 
perceptible  only  to  himself,  to  stand  mysti- 
sally  preeminent  as  the  chief  star  in  the  ga- 
laiy.  And  so,  skilfully  making  use  of  his 
lereen,  he  was  at  liberty  for  a  while  to  in- 
lolge  undisturbed  in  the  luxury  of  his  se- 
vcel  adoration,  whispering  the  name  of  Bea- 
Lrioe  in  his  solitary  walks,  and  breathing  it  to 
Ilia  nightly  pillow.  After  a  little  time,  how- 
VfWt  the  poor  deceived  lady  who  was  his 
lereen  was  called  away  from  Florence  to  a 
iiatant  part  of  the  country,  and  Dante  felt 
UBiaelf  deprived  of  this  species  of  protection 
!rom  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  The  incident 
ifieeted  him  not  a  little,  and  he  wrote  a  son- 
wi  on  it,  the  real  meaning  of  which  was  in- 
lelligible  only  to  himself. 

The  next  little  incident  which  Dante  re- 
xwds  is  the  death  of  a  young  lady  whom  he 
iliglitly  knew,  which  happened  about  this 
ime.    He  had  seen  this  lady  sometimes  b 


the  company  of  Beatrice;  and,  therefore* 
when,  with  some  others,  he  went  to  see 
the  corpse,  it  was  with  feelings  different 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  spectator  that  he 
stood  beside  the  bier,  beeply  affected,  he 
wrote  two  pieces  of  verse,  speaking  of  the 
virtues  of  tne  deceased,  and  yet  toned  all 
through  with  a  mysterious  reference  to  that 
which  made  her  and  her  death  so  interesting 
to  him. 

A  few  days  after  thb,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  made  ic  necessary  for  Dante  to 
go  on  a  journey,  with  a  number  of  friends, 
m  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  the  lady  who  had  been  his  screen  had 
ffone  to  reside.  Thus  journeying  away  from 
Beatrice  and  towards  her  substitute,  many 
things  came  to  his  recollection,  and  he  fell 
into  a  moody  fit,  letting  his  horse  jog  on,  and 
heedless  of  the  mirth  and  the  talk  of  his  com- 
panions. Suddenly,  at  one  part  of  the  road, 
where  a  beautiful  stream  flowed  parallel  to  it 
on  one  side,  he  seemed,  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  waking  dream,  to  see  his  well- 
known  master.  Love,  meeting  him,  incarnate 
as  before,  but  this  time  not  in  his  old  form, 
but  in  that  of  a  pilgrim  scantily  clad.  Ad- 
dressing Dante  in  a  desponding  voice,  and 
with  eyes  fized  on  the  ground,  save  that  now 
and  then  they  glanced  towards  the  river. 
Love  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  just  come 
from  that  lady  who  had  been  Dante's  screen, 
and  that,  as  this  lady  was  not  to  return, 
Dante,  when  he  got  back  to  Florence,  must 
choose  such  and  such  another  lady,  whom 
Love  named,  to  act  the  part  which  that  lady 
had  performed.  This  odd  waking  vision, 
which  we  will  understand  as  literally  as  we 
can,  Dante,  according  to  his  fashion,  duly 
versified. 

His  absence  from  Florence  was  short,  and, 
on  his  return,  he  did  as  Love  had  commanded 
him,  and  sought  out,  as  a  second  lady- sub- 
stitute, the  fair  one  whom  Love  had  desig- 
nated. In  her  case,  too,  he  carried  on  hu 
intentional  deception  very  effectually — so  ef- 
fectually, in  fact,  as  to  overdo  it.  A  little 
scandal  arose;  it  was  rumored  that  Dante 
had  offered  some  annoyance  to  the  lady  in 
question,  which  she  had  resented ;  and,  what 
was  worst  of  all,  this  scandal  reached  the 
ears  of  Beatrice.  Now,  as  that  admirable 
person  waa  the  enemy  of  all  impropriety,  and 
as,  moreover,  she  had  begun  by  this  time, 
from  seeing  Dante  somewhat  often,  to  divine, 
with  the  true  instinct  of  a  woman,  what  place 
she  held  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  was  so 
pale  and  abased  in  her  presence,  it  pleased 
oer  to  mark  her  resentment  by  withholding 
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from  Duile,  wben  ibe  next  met  him,  her  oiu- 
tomaiT  salnlfttioD.  Oh,  the  ndnen  I  Oh,  the 
despair  1  But  we  will  let  Dante  hinuelf  de- 
icribe  how  great  the  boon  waa  of  which  be 
was  thus  deprWed. 

I  say,  then,  that  whenever  ihe  appeared,  the 
hope  of  receiving  her  adorable  siluUtion  e^ced 
all  enmitjr  within  me;  nay,  a  flame  of  charitj 
pervaded  me,  which  made  me  pardon  every  one 
that  had  ofTeniled  me.  And,  ii^  any  one  at  that 
moment  had  interroKated  me  abont  any  matter, 
my  Bole  answer  would,  with  a  countenance  all 
clothed  with  humility,  have  been,  "toM-"  And 
when  ahe  was  on  the  point  of  givini;  me  her 
ialotation,  a  spirit  of  love,  destroying  all  the 
other  BpiritB  of  the  aenaea,  drove  out  the  langaid 
epirits  of  vision,  and  said  to  them,  "Go  and 
honor  your  lady ;"  and  he  himself  remained  in 
their  pkce.  And  whoever  had  wished  to  study 
Love,  might  have  dona  so  by  observing  the  trem- 
bling of  my  eyes.  And  when  thia  most  gentle 
lady  did  acinaily  aalate  me,  only  Love  could  act 
BO  as  to  conceal  from  me  the  Intolerable  happi- 
ness; but  he,  as  by  excess  of  delieht,  became 
such  that  my  body,  which  was  enllri'ty  under  hia 
governance,  ofteiHimea  moved  like  a  piece  of  in- 
animate sabBtance. 

Robbed  of  thia,  his  ooly  and  iaexpreasible 
happineas,  Dante  gave  way  to  floods  of  in- 
consoUible  weeping,  keeping  his  chamber,  and 
seeing  do  one.  Id  his  distresF,  when  be  had 
fallen  a»leep,  "like  a  bealea  child  in  the 
midst  of  his  tears,"  Love,  that  perpetual  per- 
sonage of  his  visions,  came  to  his  aid,  in  the 
form  o(  a  young  man  in  white  garments,  who, 
after  some  mystical  conversation,  which 
Dante  duly  recordB,  mode  pinin  to  him  the 
reason  of  Beatrice's  displeasure,  and  in- 
Btructed  him,  thenceforth  to  use  no  more  dis- 
guises, but  let  hia  love  follow  its  natural  bent, 
beginning  with  a  little  ballad  of  coo tri lion  and 
reconcilintiun,  intended  for  Beatrice,  on  a  fit 
occasion,  though  not  addressed  to  her.  This, 
accordinijly,  Dante  did. 

The  iDost  passionate  love  will  have  its  mo- 
meitts  of  scepticism,  when  the  lover  will  be- 
gin to  think  whether,  with  all  his  yearnings 
after  the  hopeless,  he  is  doin^  justice  lo  him- 
self and  to  all  the  chances  of  hie  youth  and 
manhood.  Dante,  too,  had  his  touches  of 
this  mood,  when  contrary  thoughts  distracted 
him,  SDd  he  reasoned  for  and  against  hislove. 
He  was  Id  the  midst  of  this  mood,  and  was 
evcD  casting  it  into  verse,  the  purport  of 
which  was  that  he  would  take  refuge  in  pity, 
u  the  only  sentimeat  thai  could  fully  con- 
tain his  case,  whea  a  new  incident  occurred 
which  agitated  him  not  a  little.  There  had 
beeD  a  marriage  in  Florence,  and,  as  the  cus- 
tcHD  waa,  the  htdy-acqnainUncea  of  the  bride. 
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with  other  Menda,  wera  to  go  to  pay  tUr 
respect*  to  her  on  hsr  first  taking  her  place 
in  her  new  honaehold.  A  friend  of  D&nla's 
asked  him  to  accompany  him,  aDd  Dante, 
hardly  kDowin^  where  be  was  going,  weak 
WheD  he  was  in  the  placa  where  the  com- 
pany was  assembled,  and  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  ladies,  a  strSDge  scb- 
salioo  came  over  him,  which,  beginning  at 
his  left  breast,  extended  itself  all  over  his 
body.  Faint  and  numb,  be  leaned  against  a 
painted  tapestry  which  surrounded  the  cham- 
ber; and  then,  raitdng  his  eye*,  he  isv 
Beatrice,  with  the  other  iKdies,  looking  at 
him.  The  sight,  so  sudden,  made  aim 
worse  1  he  was  parttlyied  and  immovable ; 
or,  in  his  own  physiological  language,  all  kit 
spirits  were  subdued  by  love,  save  the  spirits 
of  vision,  which  were  entrsnced  by  (he  lovely 
spectacle  they  were  permitted  to  gam  en. 
Meanwhile  his  confusion,  amounting  to  abi<^ 
lute  awkwardness,  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  hidies,  who,  at  Grat  astonished, 
were  very  soon  amused,  and  began  to  show 
their  sense  of  the  ridioulona,  by  rallying  Bea- 
trice on  the  transformation  she  had  effected. 
Horror  of  all  horrors  to  the  poor  lover,  Bea- 
trice herself  joined  in  the  mirtli !  Amaied 
at  the  whole  affuir,  and  not  so  quick-sighted 
as  the  ladies,  Dante's  friend  thought  he  was  ■ 
really  ill,  and  led  bim  out  into  the  open  air. 
There,  reviving,  he  replied  to  his  friend's 
anxious  inquiries  what  ailed  him,  in  words 
which  must  have  puKxIed  that  amiable  per- 
eon.  "  My  feet,"  he  said,^  have  stood  in  that 
portion  of  existence  beyond  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  with  the  iqtenlion  of  retnra- 
ing ;''  and,  stung  with  sbame  and  grief,  he 
rushed  awny  without  saying  more.  Oneean 
imagine  the  agony  which  for  hours  haunted 
him,  after  be  had  regained  his  home  and 
shut  himself  up,  to  think  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Beatrice  had  laughed  at  him  1  That 
the  others  should  have  done  so,  that  might 
have  been  borne ;  but  the  f  Ab !  sorely, 
had  she  known  all,  she  would  not  have  been 
so  cruel !  No,  for  her  heart  was  the  abode 
of  all  goodness,  and  grace,  and  gentlenenl 
And  so,  nilting  down,  he  wrote  a  sonnet  «• 
pressing  all  this,  trtistJng  that  it  would,  some 
way  or  other,  End  its  way  to  her,  and  be  read 
by  her. 

The  incident  just  related  is  a  somewhat 
important  one  in  connection  with  the  real 
circumstances  of  Dante's  love.  According 
to  the  Italian  custom,  it  la  said,  onlj  manKa 
ladies  could  be  present  on  such  an  occasioa 
as  that  referred  to— «  visit  of  compliment  to 
a  newly-married  bride.     The  preseDca  «f 
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Beatrice,  ftccordingly,  is  a  proof  that  at  this 
time  ahe  was  married.  That  Beatrice  was 
eveolaally  married  we  know  from  independ- 
eot  authority.  ■  The  name  of  her  husband 
was  Messer  Simone  de'  Bardi,  a  Florentine 
knight  in  good  circumstances ;  and  she  had 
children  by  him.  The  question  then  arises, 
when  she  was  married.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  married  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent above  narrated,  it  is  quite  a  likely  sup- 
position that  she  had  already  for  some  time 
oeen  a  wife.  Dante  says  nothing  on  this 
aubject ;  and  in  all  his  references  to  Beatrice 
Dow  and  afterwards,  the  existence  of  any 
/inch  profanation  as  Messer  Simone  de'  Biirdi 
ia  quietly  ignored.  There  is  something  at 
once  touching  and  magnificent  in  this  great 
stroke  of  silence ;  and  though  in  any  similar 
case  humor  would  inevitably  suggest  its  com- 
ments, no  taint  of  humor  will  rest  here,  but 
one  feels  that  the  whole  matter  rises  into  the 
region  where  wonder  and  reverence  must 
lupply  the  interpretation.  What  Beatrice 
was  to  Dante,  not  what  she  was  to  Messcr 
Simone  de*  Bardi,  is  what  concerns  the 
world ;  and  if  Dante,  who  was  close  to  the 
facts,  and  who  passed  daily  the  house  of  de' 
Bardi,  seeing  mayhap  a  child  in  a  nurse's 
arms,  or  even  de'  Bardi  himself  ascending 
the  door-steps,  yet  did  actually  think  of  Be- 
atrice as  a  being  removed  far  and  untouched 
out  of  all  this  literal  circumstance,  surely  we, 
to  whom  it  is  all  but  old  legend  and  can 
bring  no  pang,  may  rest  content  without  very 
minutely  putting  the  circumstances  together, 
so  as  to  conceive  the  real  Beatrice,  gowned 
and  married,  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  yet 
facts  are  noble  and  significant ;  and  that  is  a 
poor  spirit  of  romance  that  cannot  take  the 
real  of  any  occurrence  exactly  as  it  was,  and 
conquer  and  be  romantic  still.  The  question, 
then,  peremptorily  recurs.  When  did  Beatrice 
marry  ?  Only  two  suppositions  seem  possi- 
ble— either  that  she  was  already  married  at 
the  time  when  Dante,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
ha^l  that  salutation  from  her  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  which  renewed  and  deepened  irre- 
coverably all  his  boyhood's  love;  or  that  she 
was  married  some  time  in  the  interval  be- 
tween that  meeting  and  the  incident  last 
related.  The  second  is  possible.  It  is  pos- 
lible,  for  example,  that  Beatrice  may  have 
been  married  during  that  brief  absence  of 
Dante  from  Florence  which  he  refers  to  when 
be  speaks  of  his  journey  towards  the  place 
where  the  lady  who  had  been  hb  screen  had 
gone  to  reside,  and  during  which,  his  bio- 
graphers say,  he  visited  Bo&gna  for  the  pur- 
poses of  study.    It  seems  to  us  far  more 
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likely,  however,  that  the  first  snppotition  is 
true,  and  that  Beatrice  was  alr^cfy  married 
before  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  Vita  Nuova^ 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Dante's  first 
juvenile  meeting  with  Beatrice,  had  taken 
placfe.  The  nature  of  the  case  makes  thb 
likely.  When  Dante  first  saw  Beatrice,  he 
was  nine  years  old,  and  nine  years  elapse  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  next  recorded  incident. 
Dante  was  then  but  eighteen,  and  the  inter- 
val had  been  spent  in  studies  which  must 
have  often  taken  him  from  Florence  and 
Beatrice!  What  so  likely  as  that,  during  this 
interval,  Beatrice — Dante's  junior  only  by 
a  few  months,  but,  as  a  woman  and  an 
Italian  woman,  far  nearer  the  climacteric 
than  he  was — became  the  wife  of  de'  Bardi  ? 
At  eighteen  Dante  was  still  a  student;  at 
the  same  age  Beatrice  might  well  be  a  young 
Italian  matron.  This  supposition,  too,  would 
account  for  much  that  requires  explanation 
in  the  narrative  itself.  It  would  account  for 
that  tone  of  hopelessness,  and  reserve,  and 
absolute  ideality  in  Dante's  representation  of 
his  love  which  micrht  else  surprise  us.  Dante 
finds  the  love  of  his  boyhood  hopelessly  re- 
moved from  him ;  but  the  passion  remains 
rooted  and  incurable.  The  custom  of  the 
country  might  have  tolerated  even  the  out- 
ward show  of  this  passion  to  its  married  ob- 
ject ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ladies  behind  whom  Dunte  screened  his  love 
of  Beatrice  from  observation,  he  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  of  this  custom.  But 
towards  Beatrice  he  is  ever  abject,  submis- 
sive, unasktng,  undemonstrative,  as  towardt 
one  entirely  and  for  ever  beyond  his  reiich. 
He  nurses  his  love  for  her,  and  delights  in 
the  chance  of  her  passing  recognition  ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  spoke  to 
her  otherwise  than  as  a  man  respecting  the 
law  which  separated  them  humbly  and 
punctiliously.  Even  the  verses  which  he 
wrote  to  and  about  her  were  disgui.^ed  in 
their  expression  ;'and  he  did  not  send  them 
to  her,  disguised  as  they  were,  but  only 
trusted  that  some  time  or  other,  and  by 
some  means  or  other,  they  might  meet  her 
eye.  If  Beatrice,  as  he  hints  she  did,  had 
divined  his  secret,  it  was  a  oircumstance  in- 
dependent of  his  will,  and  on  which  he  never 
presumed.  Those  connoUieurt  in  the  ways  of 
the  great  world  in  all  ages,  and  in  the  moral 
antiquities  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  whom  all  this  reserve  and  hopelessnesa 
may  still  be  matter  of  marvel,  must  seek  the 
explanation  of  it  in  the  character  of  Dante, 
and  in  the  character  also,  we  may  very  well 
suppose,  of  Beatrice  herself. 
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Affiting,  now,  the  dates,  as  far  as  they 
can  probably  be  established,  we  may  say 
that  it  was  in  1274  that  Dante  first  of  all 
saw  Beatrice  Portinari,  both  being  then  child- 
ren ;  that  it  was  in  1283  that  he  had  that 
chance  meeting  with  her  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  which  constituted  so  important  a 
reminiscence  in  the  history  of  his  lo?e  ;  that 
then  she  had  for  some  time  been  the  wife  of 
de'  Bardi ;  and  that  the  subsequent  incidents 
that  have  been  narrated  spread  over  a  year 
or  two  from  that  date,  the  last  of  them 
bringing  us  perhaps  to  the  year  1285,  when 
Dame  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Beatrice 
about  the  same.  Assuming  these  dates,  let 
us  continue  the  story. 

The  awkward  incident  of  the  visit  to  the 
newly-married  bride,  with  the  untoward  pub- 
licity  which    attended    it,   seems   to    have 
rankled  for  a  while   in  Dante's   mind,  and 
given  a  check  to  his  love.     Pride  and  cha- 
grin came  to  his   rescue,  and  debated  with 
his  passion  for  being  near  the  beloved  one. 
The  picture  of  his  own  ridiculous  appear- 
ance leaning  against  the  tapestry,  and  of  the 
ladies  laughing  at  him,  often  recurred  to  his 
imagination,  and  made  him  gnash  his  teeth. 
As  usual,  he  told  his  misery  to  the  Muse  in 
one  or  two  sonnets,    which   he   duly  tran- 
scribes into  the  chronicle.     Such  composi- 
tions relieved   him;   and,  though   his  love 
quickly  returned   in  all  its  strength,  he  re- 
solved for  the  future  to  abstain  more  strictly 
than  before  from  all  manifestations  of  his 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  Beatrice  herself. 
This  did  not  prevent  him,   however,  from 
dilating  in  secret  on  the  topic  of  his  love. 
Nay,  when  certain  ladies  who  took  a  friendly 
mterest  in  him  and  his  condition  entered  into 
conversation  %%ith   him   on   the  subject,  he 
summoned   up   courage   to  discuss  it  with 
them  frankly,  and  to  compose  for  their  read- 
ing a  poem  in  which  he  relates  openly  the 
praises  of  Beatrice.     In  a  similar  manner,  he 
wrote  other  two  sonnets,  one  describing  Be- 
atrice's beauty,  and  another  in  answer  to  a 
friend  who  haa  asked  him  for  a  definition  of 
love.   These  three  poems  contain  some  noble 
passages  and  lines.     The  last  of  them  opens 
with  the  famous  line — 

^'Amore  e  cor  gentil  sono  ana  cosa.** 

'*  Love  and  a  gentle  heart  are  but  one  thing  :** 

and  that  addressed  to  the  ladies,  opening 
with  the  line, 

**  Donne  ch*  avete  intelietto  d*  amore," 
**  Ladies  who  have  intelligence  of  love," 

in  token  that  the  poem  was  not  for  general 


reading,  but  only  for  that  sex  on  whose  finer 
appreciation  he  could  depend,  contains  a 
strain  of  peculiar  solemnity.  He  fancies  the 
angels  in  heaven  addressing  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  wondering  why  such  a  marvel 
as  Beatrice,  whose  radiance  reached  even  the 
heavenly  abodes,  and  whose  absence  was  the 
only  defect  in  heaven,  was  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  nether  world.  The  reply  is, 
that  they  must  wait  in  patience  till  it  is  the 
Divine  pleasure  to  remove  her  from  a  world 
where  there  is  one  living  who  dreads  to  lose 
her.  Here  there  is  a  hint  of  the  lover's  fears 
for  the  fragility  of  his  beloved — a  hint  which 
is  confirmed  by  another  line  in  the  same 
poem,  where  he  speaks  of  the  pearly  paleness 
of  Beatrice's  complexion,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  her  beauty. 

The  next  incident  recorded  in  the  auto- 
biography is  the  death  of  Beatrice's  father. 
"  He  who  was  the  progenitor,"  says  Daote, 
"of  all  that  marvellous  excellence  which  was 
visible  in  the  most  noble  Beatrice,  departed 
this  life,  and  went  to  eternal  glory."  This 
event,  we  know  from  external  authority, 
happened  in  January,  1287.  It  was  an 
event  calculated  to  affect  Dante  with  peculiar 
force.  •*  No  affection,"  he  says,  "  is  so  deep 
as  that  of  a  good  father  for  a  good  child,  or 
that  of  a  ^od  child  for  a  good  father ;"  and 
knowing  the  tenderness  of  Beatrice's  dispo- 
sition, he  was  full  of  anxiety  as  to  how  she 
would  bear  so  great  a  loss.  The  reports  he 
heard  did  not  console  him.  Being  among 
some  ladies  who  had  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  he  heard  them 
speaking  of  Beatrice's  inconsolable  grief  in 
such  words  as  these :  *'  She  weeps  to  such  a 
degree,  that  whoever  sees  her  must  surely 
die  of  pity ;"  "  Which  of  us  can  ever  be  hap- 
py again  after  hearing  the  piteous  accents 
of  that  lady  ?"  He  did  not  dare  to  inquire 
more  particularly ;  but,  weeping  himself, 
retired  to  think  of  his  lady's  sorrow,  and  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  lines  of  condolence. 

Not  long  after  this,  indeed  within  a  few 
days,  a  serious  and  painful  illness  attacked 
Dante,  and  he  was  laid  on  a  sick-bed  for  a 
considerable  time.  His  previous  thoughts, 
conspiring  with  the  fever  in  his  body,  induced 
a  train  of  terrible  fancies  which  haunted  him 
day  and  night : 


Oo  the  ninth  day,  f  say,  finding  the  pain  in- 
tolerable, I  WHS  visited  by  a  thought  having  refer- 
ence to  mv  lady.  Having  thought  of  her  for 
some  time,  t  turned  my  mind  back  npon  my  own 
debilitated  state  of  existence;  and,  considering 
how  frail  is  life's  continuance,  even  when  io 
heahh,  I  began  to  weep  internally  at  the  idea  of 
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math  mlaerj;  and  BiehingdM|dy,I  stid  to  mjMir, 
■■Of  DecevitT  it  most  he  (htt  tome  time  or  other 
the  moat  nobiH  Beatrice  muit  die."  At  whicb 
thoneht  there  came  npoa  me  iueh  bitter  conster- 
oation,  that  I  shut  m;  eyes  and  be^n  to  lament 
fike  one  deli riotu,  and  to  picture  imiif^  ■■  fol- 
lows .  In  the  commeo cement  of  the  waoderiiigs  of 
my  Taney,  there  appeared  to  me  women's  lucea 
with  dishevelled  hair,  whiah  aald,  'Thou  mutt 
die ;'  after  which,  there  appeared  other  different 
facet,  horrible  to  look  at,  which  aald, '  Tfaou  art 
dead.'  Uy  fancy  thus  beginning  to  wander,  I  at 
laat  came  to  auch  a  ttato  as  noi  to  know  where  I 
waa ;  and  methooght  I  saw  women  with  di- 
ritevelled  hair  past  by  weeping,  and  the  iian  seemed 
to  be  darkened  bo  that  the  start  showed  theni' 
■elres  of  soch  a  color  as  to  make  me  think  they 
wept,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  fall  desd  in  their 
Sight,  and  tliere  were  great  earthquakes.  Woo- 
der>4tricken  in  the  niidsl  of  such  fantasies,  and 
much  alarmed,  I  imagined  that  a  friend  cams  to 
me  and  Baid,"I>odt  thou  not  hnowT  Thy  adorable 
lady  lias  depaned  this  life."  Then  I  began  to  weep 
mtwt  piteonfly,  not  only  in  imagination,  but  with 
my  eyes  also,  bathing  them  in  real  tears.  And 
methonght  I  was  looking  np  to  heaven,  and  there 
appearM  a  multitude  of  angels  returning  upwards, 
and  haviniT  before  them  a  little  clond  of  exceeding 
whitencdit.  And  melhoughi  llie  angels  sang  glo- 
TJonsty,  and  the  words  of  their  song  seemed  lo  be, 
"Otanjiainexeeliii," — "Hosannnh  in  the  highest ;" 
and  I  heard  nothing  eUe.  Then,  methought  my 
heart,  full  of  so  grpai  love,  said  to  me,  "  It  la  true 
that  thy  lady  lies  dead."  And,  in  consequence  of 
this,  I  seemed  to  so  to  nee  the  bndv  in  which  that 
moat  noble  and  blessed  soul  had  dwelt.  And  so 
powerful  was  my  wandering  imagination,  that  it 
■howed  me  the  lady  desd ;  and  women  seemed  to 
be  covering  her  head  with  a  white  veil ;  and  her 
fcce  seemed  to  wenr  such  an  expression  of  hn- 
mility  as  to  say,  as  1  thoiiglit,  "  Now  behold  I  the 
beginning  of  peace."  In  this  imagining  such  a 
■ense  of  hamility  in  seeing  her  came  over  me,  that 
1  called  on  Death,  saying, "  Como  to  me,  and  be 
not  diacoorteoiiB,  for  thou  shoulilst  be  noble,  see- 
IdK  where  thou  hast  been ;  come,  then,  to  me,  for 
I  deaire  thee  mnch,  and  thou  aeeat  that  already  I 
wear  the  color."  And  when  I  had  witnessed  all 
the  sad  olfices  which  arc  usually  performed  for 
the  dead,  I  teemed  to  return  to  my  chamber,  and 
there  to  look  up  to  heaven ;  and  ao  powerful  was 
my  imagination,  that  in  weeping,  (  began  to  May, 
indibly,  with  my  teal  voice,  "O  mMt  lovely  tpini, 
how  happy  he  that  beholds  thee !"  And  as  I  was 
saying  these  woTdi<,  grievously  robbing  and  weep- 
ing, and  calling  on  Death  lo  come  to  me,  a  young 
bihI  noble  lady,  who  was  at  my  bedside,  thinking 
Ihat  my  weeping  and  outcry  were  caused  by  the 
pain  of  my  illnesp,  began  also  to  weep  in  great 
alarm;  whereupon,  tome  other  ladies  who  were 
alao  in  the  chamber,  perceiving  my  state  from  the 
|[rief  I  had  canted  this  one,  obTigCHl  her  (who  waa 
nry  nearly  allied  to  me  in  blood)  to  quit  me,  and 
drew  near  to  me  to  awak^  me,  supposing  that  I 
waa  in  a  dream.  And  they  said,  "  Bleep  no  more, 
■nd  cease  from  distressing  yourself."  And  whilst 
Aey  were  to  speaking,  this  powerful  delirium  left 
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me,  juat  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  "O 
Beatrice,  Messed  art  thou!"  And  I  liad  jnit 
muttered,  *'  0  Beatrice,"  when,  reuivering  mvaelf, 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  that  I  had  boen  Id  aD 
illusion. 

On  reoovoring  from  his  illness,  Dante  put 
this  ati^nge  dream  into  verge  literally  and  ex- 
aclly  as  it  is  here  related.  He  seems  toon  to 
hAve  shaken  off  its  effects,  and  to  have  re- 
turned with  fresh  Keel  to  the  luxury  of  lore 
for  the  living  Beatrice.  One  day  he  eaw  her 
along  with  another  lady,  who  wn>(  the  mia- 
trese  of  his  friend  Cavalcanti ;  and  the  tight 
of  these  two  ladles  together  prompted  him 
to  write  a  tonnet  in  which  he  celebivtet  both 
tbeir  names,  and  gives  mystical  interpreta* 
tions  of  them.  Another  tjtne  the  topic  is  the 
fame  of  Beatrice's  beauty  throughout  Flor- 
ence.  He  is  very  minute  and  emphatic  on  tbU 
point.  He  avers  that  ehe  became  so  fiimoiu 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that,  m  she 
wtflked  in  the  streets,  people  ran  to  get  a 
Nght  of  her ;  that  even  a  caaual  striinger 
could  not  look  at  her  without  feeling  com- 
pelled to  sigh  ;  nud  that  there  was  a  mirecn- 
lous  moral  effect  upon  all  who  frequented 
her  EDciely,  inducing  the  utmost  humilitv  and 
reverence,  to  that  they  also  purtook  of  the 
wonderful  eslimaiion  in  which  she  was  held. 
All  thit,  be  tnys,  there  were  many  living  who 
could  testify ;  and,  aa  it  was  an  intense  de< 
light  to  liim  to  hear  his  angel's  name  ao 
blessed  throughout  the  whole  city,  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  repeat  in  rhyme 
what  was  sud  of  her.  Accordingly,  he 
inserts  in  thia  part  of  the  book  one  or  two 
sonnets  com memorn ting  Beatrice's  great  r«- 
jiatatian  in  Florence. 

A  considerable  lapse  of  time  must  be  sup- 
posed here  to  intervene,  during  which  Dante, 
cherishing  hiu  love  for  Beatrice,  lives  on  such 
opporLunities  of  seeing  her  and  hearing  of 
her  as  were  cast  in  his  way.  And  now  we 
approach  the  catastrophe.  Displeased,  be 
tells  us,  with  his  previous  attempts  to  de- 
scribe exactly  the  effeote  of  Beatrice's  pre- 
tence upoa  himself,  he  had  resolved  lo  write 
a  new  poem  of  some  length,  devoted  to  this  - 
express  subject.  He  bad  already  written  one 
staoiA,  which  be  transcribes  for  us,  wheti 
that  happened  which  made  him  leave  thia 
and  much  else  un&nithed.  "  Whilst  I  waa 
fulfilling  my  purpose,"  he  says,  "  of  writiug^ 
this  song,  and  had  just  finished  the  abov» 
BtanKB,  the  Lord  of  justice  called  my  moil 
gentle  lady  into  glory."  And,  with  thia 
simple  intitnalion  of  the  foot,  he  leaves  the 
subject :  refusing,  for  reasons  which  -  ke 
states,  to  eater  into  any  detail  of  the  fUrUavi- 
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Inn.  He  records,  howerer  the  date  of  BeB- 
Irice's  dmlh.  It  was,  he  says,  on  the  ninih 
d^y  of  that  month  which,  accordini;  to  the 
Syrian  methorl  uf  computation,  ranks  as  the 
nioCh  month  in  the  year ;  and  llie  year  was 
that  year  of  the  century  in  which  the  per- 
fsct  oumtwr  (ten)  had  been  nine  times  com- 
pleted.. In  oth^r  worda,  it  was  on  the  9lh 
of  June,  1290.  Whereupim  he  gives  a  cu- 
rious mystical  disquitiiuon  on  the  influence  of 
the  Dumber  Nine  on  the  nativity  and  life  of 
Beatrice.  The  number  three,  he  f<a;s,  is 
the  square  root  of  nine,  and  the  Deity  him- 
telf  is  a  trinity  ;  wherefore  it  was  that  ihd 
Dnmber  nine  accompanied  Beatrice  through 
life,  in  order  to  show,  as  it  were,  that  she  wae 
hertelf  a  Nine,  that  is,  a  mirncle,  whose  only 
root  ia  Deity,  "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  "  a  more 
acute  person  than  rayaelf  might  see  in  the 
DUtter  some  more  subtle  reason;  but  this  is 
what  I  see  in  it,  and  it  pleases  me  best." 
CuriouB  all  this,  but  touching  and  signifioant  I 
Dante  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when 
Beatrice  died,  her  age  being  exactly  nine 
months  less.  The  depth  of  ho  grief  is  indi- 
oated  rather  than  expressed.  When  his 
eye*  had  Bhed  tears  so  long  that  the  faculty 
<rf  weeping  failed  him,  he  paid  to  the  tomb 
of  Beatrice  the  tribute  of  one  poetical  elegy. 
Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  Beatrice's 
brother,  who  Tisited  him  in  his  sorrow,  and 
asked  him  to  write  aome  lines  on  a  Isdy  re- 
oently  deceased,  whose  name  ha  delicately 
forbore  to  mention,  but  whom  Dante  knew 
to  be  no  other  than  Beatrice,  he  composed 
two  additional  sonnets  of  lamentation,  os- 
tensibly for  the  brother,  but  breathing  also 
bis  own  inconsolable  misery.  And  these 
three  poems  are  all  the  relies  of  what  may 
be  called  Dante's  6rst  year  of  spiritual  wid- 
owhood. 

The  Cite  Nnova,  however,  earries  n^  at 
least  into  the  beginuing  of  the  second  year. 
On  the  Grst  imnirersary  of  Beatrice's  denth, 
we  are  told,  Dante  was  sitting  in  a  certain 
■pot,  doing  honor  to  Uie  day  hj  thinking  of 
ber  glorified  spirit,  whose  lineament*  he  was 
trying  more  visibly  to  bring  before  his  eyea 
bj  designing  on  a  tablet  the  form  of  an  an- 
gel. He  was  so  intent  on  hii  oecupation, 
that  for  a  while  he  did  not  percdre  the  pre- 
Mtice  of  some  friends,  who  had  approached, 
and  were  looking  on.  When  he  did  so,  be 
talked  with  them  for  a  little,  and  when  lliey 
retired,  he  turned  the  incident  into  a  little 
anniversary  poem.  Close  upon  which  inci- 
'  deot  eomea  another,  which,  with  its  sequel, 
we  will  let  Dante  narrate  in  hk  own  words : 
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Sooie  Ume  afterwards,  as  I  was  standing  co  a 
tpot  which  rcniinded  me  of  past  times,  I  became 
greatly  dejected,  and  a  prey  lo  sach  sad  rhougliu, 
my  countenance  externally  adsnmed  an  a^ 
of  terrible  melancholy.  Wherefore,  coo- 
scioaa  of  my  wretched  look-s  I  raised  my  eyes  ta 
see  if  any  one  obierted  me  ;  and  I  saw  a  noble 
yonns  lady  of  great  beauty,  who,  from  a  window, 
lookM  at  ma  with  a  great  expresiiion  of  pity  ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  all  pity  teemed  emlndiad  la 
her.  Wherefore,  as  the  wretched,  when  Ihey  see 
others  compassionating  them,  are  more  esuly 
moved  to  tears,  ss  if  thiaugh  very  pity  for  then- 
selves,  I  felt  at  that  moment  my  eyes  begin- 
ning 10  show  a  disposition  to  weep.  But,  being 
afraid  to  show  my  wretched  condition,  I  west 
away  ooL  of  the  sight  of  this  noble  lady;  sf^ 
lerwards,  however,  sayins  within  myself,  "  It 
cannot  be  bat  that  the  lave  of  this  compa>> 
sionaie  lady  would  be  a  very  noble  thing." 
And,  forthwith,  I  purposed  making  a  sonnet  in 
which  I  should  apeak  of  her,  and  comprise  all 

that   has   hers   been    narrated It  m 

happened  that,  wiienerer  I  saw  this  lady,  her 
countenance  appeared  fall  of  pity,  arvl  her  con- 
plexion  p«le,  as  if  with  love;  which  circam- 
btances  often  reminded  me  of  my  must  nobis 
lady,  who  wan  of  ■  similar  complexion.  Certsic 
it  is,  that  unentimea  not  being  able  to  weep  or 
give  vent  to  my  grief,  1  went  to  see  this  compss- 
sioiiale  lady,  who  seemed  as  it  were  by  her  looks 
to  draw  the  tears  out  of  ray  eyes.  Accordingly 
a  desire  csme  upon  me  to  write  some  more  wunu 
speaking  of  her,  and  I  compo»ed  the  followia| 
sonnet.  ...  I  came  m  that  state  with  ilie  sight 
of  this  lady,  that  my  eyes  began  to  delight  tee 
much  in  seeing  her,  on  whlcri  account  1  uftan 
repTonched  myself  and  considered  myself  vile; 
and  I  often  curbed  the  fickleness  of  my  eyes,  and 
said  la  them  in  my  thoughts,  *■  Vou  were  wmii  to 
make  those  weep  who  saw  your  wretched  condi- 
tion; but  now  you  seem  to  wi^h  to  deny  this  on 
Bccounlof  thislidy,  who  seems  admirable  in  you, 
but  who  only  does  so  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  of 
(hat  glorious  lady  for  whom  you  are  accustomed  lo 
weep.  But  whatever  you  csn  do, do;  for  oftea 
will  1  remind  you  of  her,  accumed  eyes;  sioea 
never,  until  death,  should  your  tears  have  ceased 

Sowing." Still   the   sight   of  this   lady 

brought  me  into  such  an  unwonted  state,  that 
often  I  thought  of  her  asofone  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing to  me,  snd  made  the  following  reflection: 
"  This  \ii  a  noble  Isdy,  handsome,  young,  and  in- 
telligent, and  perhaps  she  has  appeared  to  me  by 
Love's  decree,  in  order  that  rov  life  may  now  bs 
more  ttaoquil."  And  oflentimes  I  thought  still  mors 
amorously,  so  that  my  heart  consented  aod  went 

along  with  my  reasoning One  day,  about 

(he  hour  of  the  None;  (half-past  eleven  a.m.)  thera 
arose  in  me  a  powerful  protest  of  the  imagina- 
tion against  this  enemy,  Reasoo.  Uethongbt  I 
saw  the  glorious  Beatrice  appear  m  me  in  that 
blood-red  dress  in  which  inyeyes  first  beheld  ber, 
and  eeeuingly  young  in  years  as  then.  I  iIm 
began  to  think  of  her,  and  calling  up  in  order  tha 
events  of  the  past,  my  bmrt  bepm  with  angnisli 
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lo  repent  of  lbs  detire  with  which  it  h&d  to  w'Mj 
allowed  ilaelf  for  some  dijt  to  be  potaeswd,  eon- 
tnry  lo  the  coattano;  of  my  iMtter  reuon.  And 
■II  this  evil  desire  having  been  forthwith  di»- 
caTded,  all  ray  tboaghts  retorned  to  their  oobiest 

Ab  Dnnte  did,  in  tbe  rery  year  to  which 
the  above  muat  refer,  (1291.)  marry  Oemma 
de'  Donati,  who  was  the  wife  of  hia  subse- 
qnent  unhappy  life,  and  the  mother  of  his 
ebildren,  it  has  bren  Buppoaed  that  she  is 
the  " oompassionale  lady'  to  whom  sncb 
open  allusion  is  made.  Tbe  suppcwilJon, 
bowever,  is  not  necessary  ;  and,  indeed,  tbe 
abrewish  and  disagreeable  character  ascribed 
to  Dante's  actual  wife  would  seem  to  make 
it  nn>  enable. 

J.'-  -.jder  must  suppose  tbe  preceding 
qnOkation  interspersed  with  one  or  two  lon- 
Deta  and  poems  growing  ont  of  the  circum- 
■tances.  Two  more  sonneta,  with  their  ao- 
eompanying  prose  commentary,  and  the 
Vita  ^uova  ends.  The  first  was  on  the  oc- 
casion of  seeing  some  pilgrims  in  the  main 
street  of  Florence.  They  were  foreigners, 
and  it  occurred  to  Dante  how  strange  it  was 
tbat  there  were  men  in  the  world  who  had 
beard  nothing  of  Beatrice,  and  knew  not 
what  loss  the  city  thronzb  which  they 
were  passing  had  sufitained  in  her  death. 
Tbis  fancy  he  tarns  into  a  sonnet.  The 
Other  was  on  tbe  occasion  of  answering  the 
request  of  some  ladies  who  had  asked  him 
Tor  his  poern^.  It,  loo,  breathes  only  tbe 
name  of  Beatrice.  But  it  was  the  last  he 
wrote  on  tbat  theme  for  a  long  time,  and  for 
tbe  following  reason  : 

Soon  arter  wriling  this  sonoet,  there  appeared 
to  me  a  wonderful  vision,  in  which  I  saw  things 
that  made  me  delermino  to  write  no  more  of  this 
blesseij  one,  nntil  snch  time  as  I  shnaid  be  able 
lo  treat  of  her  more  worthily.  And  in  order  to 
arrive  at  this,  I  am  Mudyin^  with  all  mymight.as 
sbe  truly  knows.  Ho  that  if  it  shall  be  pleasing 
to  Him  bv  whom  all  thin^  have  their  being  that 
m;  life  shall  coniiuue  for  a  Sew  more  yeitrs,  I 
hope  to  speak  of  her  as  nn  woman  has  ever  been 
spoken  of  before.  And  may  it  please  Him  who 
is  the  Lord  of  conrtesy,  that  my  soul  may  aecend 
to  behold  the  glory  oF  its  lady — namely,  of  this 
Ueraed  Beatrice,  who  in  her  glorified  state  seea 
Bim  face  to  face.  Qui  eit  per  omnia  tteuia  btnt' 
iiebM, "  who  is  blesded  for  ev( 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
It  was  written  most  probably  bv  Dante  in 
his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year,(12ft4,)  and 
it  brings  us  down  lo  his  twenty- seventh 
year,  (1291,)  when  Beatrice  had  been  dead 
for  more  than  twelve  months. 

And  what  ia  the  sum  of  tbe  facta  concern- 


this  extraordinary  production  ? 
fact  is,  that  Dante,  for  sixteen  years,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  beginning  of  his  first  child- 
ish affection,  or  for  seven  years,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  more  mature  dale,  was  tiie  victim 
of  a  love  for  an  actual  living  woman,  so 
deep  and  engrosung  that  very  ft'w  human 
beings  tbat  bave  lived  in  the  world  have 
ever  experienced  the  like.  As  a  title  of  love, 
the  Vita  Nuowt  of  Dante  bcgRsrs  into  mere 
commonplace  and  pretence  all  other  love- 
tales  with  which  we  nre  acquainted.  There 
are  beautiful  love-stories,  some  of  tliem  re*) 
enough,  in  all  languages ;  but  we  know  no- 
thing comparable,  for  mingled  truth  and 
beauty,  to  these  love- rem iniscenuea  of  Dante. 
In  Goethe's  Autobiography  there  are  beao- 
tiful  love- passages,  and  those  of  which  Rica 
and  Lilli  are  the  heroines  are  among  the 
most  exquisite  delineations  that  have  been 
penned ;  but  between  those  and  Dante'a 
record  of  hia  love  for  Beatritvi  there  is  all 
the  difference  that  there  is  between  tbe  apa^ 
cious,  a11-inl«llectua]iting  German  and  the 
profonnd,  intense,  melancholic  Jfiliikn,  piere- 
ing  into  things  with  a  sou]  which  burnt  aa  it 
thought,  and  knowing  beauty  itself  hut  as  a 
form  of  pain.  Moreover,  besides  tlii^  im- 
mensity of  degree  noticeable  in  Dante's  lore, 
one  has  to  remark,  what  is  possibly  but  the 
some  thing  otherwise  considered,  the  pecu- 
liarity or  its  kind.  It  was  not  a  successful 
or  consummated  love  ;  it  whs  not  a  Jove 
with  the  slightest  tinge  or  taint  of  satiifac- 
tion,  or  even,  so  fur  as  appears,  of  recipro- 
cation, while  it  lusted.  It  was  entirely  spi- 
ritual, ideal,  transcendent,  hopeless,  self-orn 
ginating,  and  self- consuming.  As  Socratea 
said  of  poets,  that  it  wa^  the  essential  quali- 
ty of  this  class  of  persons  that  Gud  should 
have  purposely  bereft  tbem  of  every  particle 
of  reason  and  jadgmenl;  so  Dante's  lov» 
was  characterized  by  thsC  truest  mark  of 
love  as  such — utter  and  unmitigated  irrauoo- 
ality.  The  vision  of  a  little  girl  in  a  red 
dresa  and  with  a  sash  and  oroamenta  ap* 
pears  before  a  pale,  thoughtful  boy  ;  there 
and  then,  aa  by  a  preeslablished  harmony, 
just  as  the  red  raya  reach  bis  eyea  and  shoot 
down  into  his  heart,  something  in  tbat  heart, 
the  beginnings  of  which  were  in  the  past 
etemitiA,  leap  forth  to  meet  tbe  impression ; 
in  the  spasm  of  Ihia  union  a  golden  link  ia 
forged,  which  Fate  rivets  on  the  instant  with 
her  silver  hammer ;  and  thenceforward  theae 
two  beings,  boy  and  girl,  walk  through  th* 
world,  spintoslly  connected,  yet  so  (blLik* 
girl  feeu  not  Uie  chain,  bnt  th* 
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And  80  Dante,  daring  the  best  years  of  his 
youth,  goes  dawdling  about  Florence,  as 
men  of  tougher  fibre  would  now  phrase  it, 
bleating  and  moaning  about  what  he  cannot 
have.  First,  the  object  of  bis  love  was  re- 
moved from  him  by  irreversible  worldly  fate, 
and  next  by  death.  In  either  case,  it  is  the 
same  with  him.  While  Beatrice  lives,  his 
whole  existence  is  a  quest  of  her  salutation ; 
happy  in  this,  he  aoes  muttering  her  name 
in  the  streets,  and  seeing  in  stars,  trees, 
houses,  and  the  passing  sights  of  city- life, 
<m\y  tinted  illustrations  of  her  presence  near 
to  them ;  and  after  death  has  removed  her, 
it  is  only  as  if  down  on  the  same  sights,  and 
on  himself  moving  in  the  midst  of  them,  were 
beaming  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  calm  and 
pitiful  from  their  unseen  beatitude.  Now, 
that  Beatrice  was  beautiful  and  good,  and 
an  ornament  to  the  society  of  Florence,  we 
need  not  doubt;  but  that  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante's  heart  was  a  creature  not  of  percep- 
tion or  of  reason,  but  of  mere  spiritual  imagina- 
tion set  to  work  on  a  fitting  reality,  is  equally 
certain.  In  short,  such  utter  and  boundless 
ideality   of   love,  such    purity   from   every 

'  tinge  of  sensuousness,  such  stupendous  ab- 
jectness  and  self-abasement  before  the  idea 
of  the  object  worshipped,  is  hardly  any- 
where else  to  be  met  with  in  history. 

One  curious  effect  of  Dante's  love  upon 
his  intellectual  habits  may  be  detected  in  the 
extracts  we  have  made  from  the  narrative  in 
which  his  love  is  recorded.  Naturally  and 
by  original  constitution  lie  must  have  been  a 
man  of  singularly  vivid  and  accurate  per- 
ceptions ;  seeing  every  thing  definitely,  as  to 
form,  color,  time,  and  circumstance ;  and 
capable,  in  speech  or  in  writing,  of  making 
whatever  he  saw  stand  forth  determinately 
to  the  vision  of  others.  His  style  is  wonder- 
ful for  its  power  of  brief  word-painting. 
Living,  however,  as  he  had  so  long  done,  in 
an  interior  world  of  his  own,  consisting  of 
his  intense  Beatrice-musings,  with  all  their 
train  of  feelings  and  fantasies,  he  seems,  in 
a  degree  quite  unusual,  to  have  extended  the 
perceptions  of  his  visual  sense  to  the  objects 
of  this  world,  noting  them  as  accurately,  and 
conceiving  them  as  strongly,  as  if  they  had 
been  palpable  and  real.  This  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  carefulness  and  precision  with  which 
be  reproduces  his  dreams,  but  also  in' his  ex- 
traordinary power  of  substantiating  his  wak- 
ing thoughts  and  imaginings,  making  them 
tiart  forth,  as  it  were,  in  shape  and  clear 
local  existence.  If  he  is  walking  or  riding 
sJoDg  A  highway,  plunged  in  thought,  the 

tboughta  that  occur  to  him  do  not  lie  rouud 


I  him  like  colorless  aerial  phantasms,  moving 
with  him  as  he  moves ;  he  clutches  them,  as 
it  were,  and  compels  them  to  confront  him 
as  rational  realities,  or  as  beings  with  human 
attitudes  and  visages,  conversmg  with  him, 
and  holding  exact  relations  to  him,  and  to 
the  very  scenery  of  the  road-side.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion.  Love  meets  him  in  the  garb  of 
a  pilgrim,  bearing  his  heart  in  his  hand,  with 
a  downcast  and  desponding  look,  and  ever 
and  anon  glancing  at  a  river  flowing  parallel 
to  the  road  along  which  he  is  travelling. 
And  so  on  other  occasions;  some  of  these 
imaginations  becoming  permanent  inhabitants, 
as  it  were,  of  his  inner  world,  and  reappear* 
ing  again  and  again,  each  time  on  a  new  er^ 
rand.  Now,  as  all  know,  this  intellectoal 
habit  of  substantiating  and  fixing  the  passing 
fantasies  of  his  mind  in  definite  material 
images,  appealing  to  the  visual  sense,  and,  as 
such,  fit  to  be  handed  over  to  the  sculptor 
or  the  painter  for  immediate  treatment  in 
their  respective  arts,  became  preeminent!? 
characteristic  of  Dante  as  a  poet.  Indeed, 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  Dante  was  one  of 
those  men,  of  whom  there  have  been  some 
in  the  world,  to  whom  the  images  thus  forged 
by  them  as  the  expression  of  their  spiritual 
experiences  were  not  mere  exercises  of  poet- 
ry, dismissed  one  after  another  as  they  rose, 
but,  in  some  sense,  actual  physical  realities, 
in  which  they  believed,  and  to  which,  jost 
as  to  the  other  realities  of  nature,  they  al- 
ways made  reference  in  the  course  of  their 
private  existence.  That  figure  of  Love 
which  he  saw  in  a  dream,  holding  the  sleep- 
ing Beatrice  in  his  arms  and  making  her  eat 
of  his  burning  heart,  he  would  not,  we  be- 
lieve, have  consented  to  call  an  illusion  :  and 
when  in  later  life  he  carved  out  his  huge 
imagination  of  Hell,  and  saw  it  in  his  mind 
as  a  vast  descending  funnel,  in  which  the  pain 
became  more  intense  as  the  containing  space 
became  narrower,  it  would  have  been  with  a 
look  of  scorn  that  he  would  have  replied  to 
any  one  who  had  asked  whether  he  believed 
in  the  image,  or  meant  it  as  a  phantasma- 
gory. 

In  writing  the  history  of  his  love  for  Bea- 
trice, and  calling  it  by  the  title  of  Vita 
Nuova, "  The  New  Life,"  Dante  clearly  meant 
to  assign  to  the  facts  there  recorded  an  ex- 
traordinary value  in  the  general  sum  of  his 
existence.  But  Dante  wrote  that  history  in 
his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year,  and  he 
lived  twenty-seven  yeara  longer ;  remaining, 
therefore,  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  thirty 
I  years  and  more  after  Beatrice  had  been  re- 
\  moN^di  itoTSL  \\i.    Do  we  find,  then,  that  his 
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Uibuie  to  the  power  of  Beatrice  over  his  life 
WM  prematare,  and  that  he  had  occasioQ  af- 
terwards to  canoe]  or  recant  it  ?  In  a  life  of 
thirty  years  after  the  loss  of  a  beloved  ob- 
jecty  even  a  strong  love  will  wax  fainter  and 
fainter ;  either  new  loves  coming  to  supplant 
iiy  or  the  harsher  interests  of  the  actual  world 
asserting  their  claim,  so  that  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that,  through  the  mists  of  interven- 
ing years,  the  aging  man  sees  the  vanished 
angel-face  and  all  the  reappearing  vision  of 
his  never-returning  youth.  Petrarch,  we 
find,  repented,  before  he  died,  of  the  time  he 
had  lost  in  loving  Laura.  Was  it  so  with 
Dante  ?  It  was  not.  Probably  Petrarch  did 
riffht ;  but  Daote*s  love  was  of  a  kind  of 
which  repentance  was  not,  according  even  to 
the  sternest  estimate  of  man's  duty  in  this 
world,  the  natural  issue.  If,  as  has  been 
profoundly  said,  the  structure  of  no  human 
oeing  is  complete,  until  love  has  been  expe- 
rienced ;  if  it  is  appointed  to  men  first,  as  it 
were,  to  be  subdued  into  union  with  the 
world  and  first  to  become  freemen  of  it 
through  a  literal  affection  for  some  human 
being  of  the  other  sex  ;  it  still  depends  on  the 
actual  circumstances  of  this  affection,  how  far 
it  will  accompany  one  past  the  spot  of  its 
occurrence,  and  serve  the  heart  and  intellect 
through  life.  Dante's  love  was  such  that, 
even  great  and  complex  as  his  life  was,  it  ac- 
companied him  to  the  grave.  Had  he  mar- 
ried Beatrice,  it  mifj^ht  have  been  far  other- 
wise. Gemma  de'  Donati,  we  venture  to  say, 
did  not  find  Dante  the  most  equal  and  placid 
of  husbands ;  and  even  if  Beatrice  had  occu- 
pied her  place,  Dante  would  have  had  his 
morose  humors.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
infinite  element  of  loss  was  added  to  Dante's 
passion  ;  this  preserved  it7  this  made  it  im- 
mortal ;  and  Dante's  whole  life  was  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  memory  of  Beatrice.  In  closing 
his  Vita  Nuova  he  declared  that,  if  God 
spared  him  a  few  years,  he  would  speak  of 
this  woman  as  no  woman  had  ever  been 
spoken  of  before.  His  life  was  spared,  and 
he  kept  his  word. 

Of  the  later  life  of  Dante,  or  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  politics  and  the  literature  of 
his  time,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  here. 
Daring  those  very  years  of  his  passion  for 
Beatrice,  it  is  known  that  he  was,  as  a  stu- 
dent and  a  philosopher,  acquiring  all  the 
learning,  all  the  science,  all  the  theology  of 
his  time,  and  shaping  it  all  in  the  mould  of 
his  own  original  genius.  It  is  known  that,  at 
this  time,  he  was  already  conspicuous  among 
those  Italians,  chiefly  of  Florence,  who  were 
teaching  the  vernacular  Italian  tongue  its  true 


use  and  compass.  All  this,  though  he  is  si- 
lent on  such  matters  in  the  story  of  his  love, 
is  well  known.  It  is  known,  also,  that,  about 
the  time  when  he  finished  this  little  composi- 
tion, he  began,  as  energetically  as  if  no  love- 
sorrow  was  upon  him,  to  lead  that  broad  and 
active  life  among  the  facts  of  Italian  society, 
which  no  noble  Italian  man  could  then 
escape.  Married,  of  mature  age,  and,  by  his 
Urth  and  circumstances,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Florence,  he  took  such  a  part  as  befitted 
his  character  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
state ;  at  the  same  time  forming  his  judg- 
ments on  the  relations  of  that  state  to  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  casting  his  observing,  eyes 
on  whatever  was  contemporaneously  going 
on  in  Europe.  That  was  the  time  when  every 
Italian  city  was  distracted  by  the  feud  be- 
tween the  two  rival  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines — the  former  originally  the 
partisans  of  the  Papal  sovereignty,  the  latter 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  German  emperors ; 
although  in  the  course  of  time  the  names 
had  all  but  lost  their  original  meaning.  The 
great  and  severe  soul  of  Dante  rose  clear 
above  all  this  hubbub  of  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line,  and  had  notions  of  its  own  as  to  what 
was  requisite  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
His  immediate  object  was  to  see  Florence 
great,  just,  and  orderly  ;  but  beyond  that, 
there  loomed  before  his  ardent  and  prophetic 
mind  the  idea  of  a  union  of  all  the  several 
Italian  states  into  one  great  nation,  submitted 
to  such  a  powerful  rule  as  should  crush 
down  their  local  strifes  and  animosities. 
Probably  he  was  able  by  the  impressiveness 
of  his  character  to  gain  a  following  for  these 
views  among  the  citizens  of  Florence;  for, 
in  the  year  1300,  being  then  temporary  chief 
magistrate  of  Florence,  he  accomplished  a 
feat  soiyewhat  rare  in  the  politics  of  his  day, 
— the  banishment,  in  one  mass,  of  the  chiefs 
of  both  factions  at  the  moment  when  they 
threatened  to  throw  the  state  into  civil  war. 
A  reaction,  however,  soon  followed,  and  one 
of  the  factions  having,  by  foreign  aid,  effect- 
ed a  revolution  in  Florence,  Dante,  with 
manv  others,  was  proscribed  and  driven  into 
exile.  He  was  sentenced  at  first  but  to  a 
fine  and  banishment  for  two  years ;  but  after- 
wards (1302)  a  decree  was  passed,  that,  if 
taken,  he  should  be  burnt  alive.  Thus,  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  life — when  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  years  of  age — Dante  was  cast 
out  of  Florence.  He  was  never  permitted 
to  return  to  it.  For  about  twenty  years  he 
was  a  wanderer  from  city  to  city  and  from 
court  to  court;  sometimes  visitmg  foreign 
coontdea — sa  Vsl  \^^^  "^Xi^Bk  \a  ^^xjX  \ft 
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Pftris,  and  aho,  it  is  believed,  to  Oxford ;  bat, 
for  the  moBt  part,  confining  his  wanderings 
to  his  own  loved  Italy,  where,  with  exiles  like 
himself,  and  with  the  princes  who  harbored 
them,  he  plotted  and  labored  for  the  return 
of  better  days.  Poverty,  care,  misfortune, 
and  the  noble  patriotic  sorrow  which  preyed 
upon  his  heart,  produced  their  effects  upon 
him.  Grave,  proud,  and  melancholic  from 
the  first,  he  became  more  stern,  more  sad, 
and  more  haughty  in  his  contempt  of  all  that 
he  saw  around  him.  Wherever  he  went,  his 
long  pale  visage,  scathed,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  fire  of  an  unearthly  sorrow,  and  express- 
ing, in  the  habitual  curl  of  its  projecting  un- 
der-lip, the  settled  scorn  which  had  taken 
possession  of  his  heart,  appalled  even  those 
who  had  heard  of  him  with  interest,  but  had 
not  been  prepared  to  expect  in  the  writer  of 
sweet  Italian  poems  so  terrible  and  morose  a 
person.  His  words,  too,  were  few  and  bit- 
ter ;  and  he  did  not  reserve  his  satire  even 
at  the  tables  to  which  he  was  invited.  That 
the  course  of  events  would  shape  themselves 
according  to  the  severe  and  pure  ideas  of 
Btich  a  man,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Again 
and  again  some  hope  seemed  to  rise  for 
Italy,  but  again  and  again  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. The  consolation,  therefore,  which  the 
world  of  practical  affairs  could  not  yield 
him,  he  sought  in  philosophy  and  literature. 
It  was  during  his  twenty  years  of  exile  that 
he  wrote  most  of  those  works  which,  along 
with  his  Vita  Nuova,  constitute  his  literary 
bequest  to  the  world.  It  was  then,  at  least, 
that  he  elaborated  and  built  up  that  won- 
drous poem  in  which,  in  the  form  of  an  ideal 
survey,  by  the  actual  visual  sense,  of  the 
contemporary  and  past  history  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  the  contemporary  and  past 
history  of  Italy,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eternal  justice,  he  embodied  and  delivered 
over  to  future  generations  the  concentrated 
result  of  all  his  repressed  thought  and  all 
his  manifold  experience.  The  idea  of  the 
Divina  Commedta,  it  is  supposed,  was  con- 
ceived in  ihe  year  1300,  just  before  his  exile 
began  ;  the  poem  wtis  slowly  composed.piece 
by  piece  during  his  wanderings;  and  it  was 
only  finished  a  short  time  before  his  death  at 
Ravenna  in  the  year  1321. 

Such  was  Dante's  later  life ;  and  what  we 
have  to  say  is,  that,  broad  as  it  was,  com- 
plex as  it  was,  stern  as  it  was,  and  great  as 
It  was,  the  influence  of  the  same  Beatrice- 
passion  which  casts  such  a  sweet  and  ro- 
mantic beauty  over  the  story  of  his  earlier 
rears,  is  to  be  traced  all  through  it.  As 
Vaote's  love  was  ihe  truest,  the  most  lender. 


the  most  pure,  of  which  we  read  in  history, 
8o  it  was  the  most  constant.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  know  this  ?  Go  to  the  aetosl 
accounts  of  Dante*8  life,  and  you  will  find, 
among  other  facts  of  similar  import,  that  hn 
only  daughter  was  named  Beatrice.  Go  to 
his  later  works — his  Conviio  and  his  DtWua 
Commedia ;  they  are  full  of  the  presence 
and  the  name  of  Beatrice.  All  his  life  and 
his  writings  are  but  one  long  In  Memoriam 
to  the  beautiful  and  the  lost  one. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  would  fight 
the  allegorists  to  the  death  in  defence  of 
the  notion  that  Dante's  Beatrice,  throughout, 
is  the  literal  human  Beatrice  of  his  early 
love.  Nature,  we  repeat,  does  not,  and 
cannot,  rear  any  such  superstructure  as  the 
intellectual  and  moral  'life  of  Dante  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegory.  But  give  us  the  real 
human  love  to  begin  with,  and  the  commen* 
tators  may  pile  allegory  upon  allegory  on 
that  to  any  extent  they  choose.  If  they 
tell  us  that  the  Donna,  the  Lady  Beatrice  of 
the  Convito,  is  clearly  the  abstract  person- 
age "  Philosophy,"  and  that  the  Beatrice  of 
the  Divina  Commedia  is  as  clearly  a  personi- 
fication of  **  Celestial  Wisdom,"  we  wOl  not 
gainsay  them;  we  will  only  maintain  that 
still,  under  these  guises,  we  have  ever  the 
same  lineaments  of  her  whom  Dante  adored 
in  the  Vita  Nuova.  Nor  is  there  any  miracle 
here.  It  is  the  very  law  of  love  that  it  shall 
dilate,  and  ex  panel,  and  change  its  outer 
aspect,  by  subduing  into  itself  whatever  is 
presented  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  lover's 
life.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  love  to  dis- 
solve into  itself  every  other  feeling  or  fact 
that  arises  near  it  while  it  lasts,  and  thus 
to  add  daily  to  its  own  intensity  by  abf orhing 
whatever  of  the  intense  surrounds  and  en- 
counters it.  The  youthful  lover  finds  an 
obstacle  to  his  suit  in  his  poverty.  Does 
this  weaken  his  love  ?  No ;  but  from  that 
moment  all  that  U  earnest  in  a  stru^le  with 
poverty  is  incorporated  with  his  love.  The 
lover  passes  a  funeral  procession,  or  lingers 
among  the  tombs  in  a  churchyard.  Does 
the  thought  of  death,  thus  occasioned,  dis- 
place for  a  moment  his  reigning  love  ?  No: 
he  is  forecasting  the  hour  of  his  own  burial, 
and  whether  her  coffin  shall  rest  in  the  same 
grave  with  his.  Thus  does  love  grow  strong, 
by  imbibing  strength  out  of  all  things  else, 
winding  itself  about  all  things,  involving  all 
things  in  itself.  Where  there  is  deep  love, 
and  where  it  lasts,  it  is  a  power  given,  as  it 
were,  to  idealize  all  things;  all  the  mis- 
cellany of  human  interests  are  crushed  sue- 
VcessA'v^Vf  \\iTOM^h  the  porch  of  this  single 
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feeling ;  so  that,  iQ  a  great  and  speculatiye 
mind,  life,  death,  and  all  the  generalities  of 
nations,  become  at  last  but  forms  and  modes 
of  the  loved  one.  And  so  with  Dante. 
The  ideal  of  his  life  grew  and  rose  as  he 
moved  forward  in  the  journey  of  his  earthly 
career;  philosophy,  worldly  wisdom,  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  experience  of  men,  were 
all  incorporated  in  it;  still  it  retained  its 
identity  throughout,  and  called  itself  to  the 
last  by  the  same  name. 

One  may  verify  Uiis  by  a  glance  at  the 
JXvina  Cammedia.  In  this,  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  Dante  fully  redeems  his  promise 
to  speak  of  Beatrice,  before  he  died,  as  no 
woman  had  ever  been  spoken  of  before. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  deiOcation  of  Beatrice. 
When  Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem, 
is  loRt  in  the  dreadful  wood  through  which 
Ues  the  way  to  the  visionary  Hell,  and  is 
assailed  there  by  the  ravening  beast,  it  is 
Virgil  that  appears  to  aid  him,  and  to  offer 
to  conduct  him  through  his  perilous  infernal 
journey.  Virgil,  however,  announces  him- 
self as  only  the  emissary  of  Beatrice. 

To  free  ihee  from  thy  drend,  I  will  tell  thee 
why  I  came,  and  what  I  heard  in  the  first  moment 
when  I  took  pity  on  thee.  I  was  amongst  them 
who  are  in  Buspense,  [in  Limbo,  with  the  virtoous 
heathen ;]  and  a  lady,  so  fair  and  blessed  that  I 
prayed  her  to  command,  called  me.  Her  eyes 
shone  brighter  than  the  star ;  and  she  began,  eofl 
and  gentle,  to  tell  me  with  angelic  voice,  in  her 
language — **0  courteous  Mantiian  Spirit,  whose 
fame  still  lasts  in  the  world,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
time,  my  friend,  and  not  of  fortune,  is  bo  impeded 
in  his  way  upon  the  desert  shore  that  he  has 
turned  back  for  terror.  And  I  fear  he  may 
already  be  so  far  astray,  that  I  have  risen  too 
late  for  his  relief,  from  what  I  heard  of  him  in 
heaven.  Now  go,  and  with  thy  ornate  speech, 
and  with  what  is  necessary  for  his  escape,  help 
him,  so  that  I  may  be  consoled  thereby.  I  sm 
Beatrice  who  send  thee.  I  come  from  a  place 
where  I  desire  to  retuni.  Love  moved  me,  that 
makes  me  speak.  When  1  shall  be  before  my 
Lord,  1  oft  will  praise  thee  to  llim."  She  was 
silent  then,  and  1  began:  "O  lady,  sincle  in 
worth,  through  whom  mankind  excels  all  that  is 
contained  within  the  heaven  which  has  the  small- 
est circles,  [the  heaven  of  the  moon,]  so  grateful 
to  me  is  thy  command,  that  my  obeying,  were  it 
done  already,  seems  tardy.  It  needs  not  that 
thou  more  explain  to  roe  thy  wish.  But  tell  me 
the  cause  ujiy  thou  forbe^rest  not  to  descend 
into  this  centre  here  below  from  the  spacious 
place  to  which  thou  burnest  to  return  ?"  **  Since 
thou  desircst  to  know  thus  far,  I  will  tell  thee 
briefly,"  phe  replied,  "  why  I  fear  not  to  come 
within  this  place.  Those  things  alone  are  to  be 
feared  that  have  the  power  of  hurting ;  the  others 
not,  which  are  not  fearful.    I  am  made  such  by 


God  in  his  grace,  that  your  misery  does  not  touch 
me,  nor  the  flames  of  this  burning  assail  me. 
There  is  a  noble  lady  in  heaveu  who  has  such 
pity  of  this  hindrance,  for  which  I  send  thee,  that 
she  breaks  the  sharp  judgment  there  on  high.** 
She  called  Lucia,  in  her  request,  and  said — 
**  Now,  thy  faithful  one  has  need  of  thee ;  and  I 
commend  him  to  thee.*'  Lucia,  enemy  of  all 
cruelty,  arose  and  came  to  the  place  where  1  was 
silting  with  the  ancient  Rachel.  She  said^ 
**  Beatrice,  true  praise  of  God,  why  helpest  thou 
not  him  who  loved  thee  so  that  for  thee  be  left 
the  vulgar  crowd  ?  Hearest  thou  not  the  misery 
of  his  plaint  ?  Seest  thou  not  the  death  whicn 
combats  him  upon  the  river  that  swelleth  not  the 
sea  7  None  on  earth  were  ever  swift  to  seek 
their  good,  or  flee  their  hurt,  as  I  to  come,  after 
thec^e  words  were  uttered,  from  my  ble^8ed  seat ; 
confiding  in  thy  noble  speech,  which  lionorB  thee 
and  them  wl)o  have  heard  it."  Af\er  saying  this 
to  me,  she  turned  away  Iter  bright  eyen  weeping; 
by  which  nhe  made  me  hasten  more  to  come. 
And  thus  I  come  to  thee,  as  she  desired. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  from  whose  admirably  literal 
version  of  the  Inferno  vie  have  extracted 
this  passage,  appends,  in  his  notes,  the  ex- 
planations given  by  the  commentators  as  to 
who  the  four  heavenly  ladies  are  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  passage.  The  unnamed 
lady  who  first  takes  pity  on  Dante,  is  "  Divine 
Mercy  ;*'  Lucia,  whom  she  summons  to  her 
help,  is  '^Divine  Enlightening  Grace;"  the 
ancient  Rachel,  with  whom  Beatrice  is  sitting, 
is  "  Contemplation  ;"  and  Beatrice  herself  is 
"  Celestial  Wisdom."  Now,  that  all  this  is 
true  we  do  not  doubt;  it  accoids  with  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  consciously 
mystical  method  of  speech  in  which  Dante 
delighted.  But  it  is  also  true,  as  the  words 
of  the  passage  distinctly  imply,  and  as  Dr. 
Carlyle  hints,  that  the  ^'  Celestial  Wisdom" 
is  still  in  Dante's  mind  but  a  dear  transfigur- 
ation of  the  human  Beatrice  whom  he  loved 
on  earth,  and  whom  he  feigns  to  have  learned 
to  love  him  since  she  went  to  heaven.  Those 
who  cannot  see  this  have  yet  to  study  the 
philosophy  of  love. 

But  even  if  there  were  room  for  question 
on  the  subject  here,  other  passages  must 
make  all  plain.  Beatrice  is  referred  to  again 
and  again  throughout  the  Inferno  and  the 
Purgatorio;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
last,  she  appears  in  person  to  relieve  Virgil 
of  his  task,  and  guide  her  lover  herself 
through  what  remains  of  the  journey  there,and 
through  the  successive  circles  of  the  Parch 
diso.  The  most  important  passage  in  rela- 
tion to  her,  is  perhaps  that  describing  this 
her  personal  reappearance  to  the  eyes  of 
Dante.  It  extends  over  the  thirtieth,  thirty- 
first,  and  VhVcV^-^i^c^tA.  ^wkiVa^K  **^^ 
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btrio.    We  nill  quote  the  maia  portions  from 
the  translation  of  Gary. 

Dante  is  to  be  coaceired  standing  on  this 
aide  of  the  river  Lethe,  which  flows  throagh 
the  region  of  the  terrestrial  paradise  at 
which  he  has  arrived  on  emerging  from  Fur- 
gator;  ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  other  side, 
where  strange  sights  have  aheady  appeared 
to  him,  ana  where  a  throng  of  heavenlr 
beings,radiant  and  angelic,  are  seen  sarround- 
ing  a  resplendent  car,  making  altogether  such 
a  mystic  vision  as  had  appeared  to  E^ekiel 
and  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocsljpae.  Sudden- 
ly a  thundering  it  heard ;  on  which  the 
angelic  throng  come  to  a  stop,  and  group 
themselvea  round  the  car.  Then,  overhead, 
is  heard  a  voice  chanting  thrice  the  words  of 
a  nuptial  song.  The  angelic  beings  lieten, 
and  then  lake  up  the  song,  bursting  forth 
in  chorus,  and  flinging  flowers  meanwhile 
upwards  and  all  around.  Into  this  cloud  of 
flowers  and  mosic  Beatrice  desoends. 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  or  day, 

Ths  eastern  clime  all  roseate ;  and  the  sky 

Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene  i 

And  the  sun'd  taco  so  shaded,  and  with  mists 

Attempered  at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 

Lonif  while  endured  the  sight     Thui,  in  a  cloud 

or  flawcr!!,  ihat  from  those  hands  angelic  rose, 

And  down  within  and  outside  of  the  car 

Fell  showering,  in  while  veil,  with  olive  wreathed, 

A  virgin  in  my  view  appeared  beneath 

Green  inanlte.  robed  in  hue  of  living  flame  ; 

And  o"er  my  splrii,  that  so  long  a  time 

Had  from  Aer  prtience  felt  tio  shuddering  dread. 

Albeit  mine  eyes  discerned  her  not,  there  moved 

A  hidden  virtne  from  her,  at  whote  toudh 

Thepoxetr  ofoTidenl  luve  Maatrong  within  m». 

No  sooner,  on  my  vision  streaming,  smote 

The  heavenly  infliiencGiUiAtcAiyean  pari,  onde'wi 

lit  childhwd,  Ihr'Ued  me,  than  towards  Virgil  I 

Turned  >iie  to  leftward,  panting  like  a  babe 

That  flees  for  n-ruge  to  his  mother's  breaal, 

ir  auglil  have  terrified,  or  worked  him  woe. 

Virgil,  however,  is  gone ;  and  Dante, 
hearing  himself  called  by  name  from  the 
other  tide  of  the  river,  gazes  across,  and 
sees  Beatrice,  still  veiled,  and  amidst  the 
flowers,  standing  amid  the  angelic  throng  on 
the  left  side  of  the  car.  Royally  she  address- 
es bim,  as  a  queen  her  thrall,  speaking  to 
him  reproachfully  and  bitterly.  He  humbly 
hows  bis  head.  The  angelic  choir  raise  a 
aong  of  pity ;  and  he  oursts  into  tears. 
Beatrice  then,  addressing  the  angelic  throng, 
bat  with  words  intended  for  Dante,  speaks 
U  follows ; — 

Not  alone 
Through  operation  of  the  mighty  orN 
2^Ml  mark  each  aeed  to  some  predestined  aim. 
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As  with  aapect  or  ibitnnate  or  ill 

The  consteflaljons  meet;  but  throng  benign 

Largess  of  heavenly  graces,  which  tain  down 

From  such  a  height  as  mocks  our  virion — this  man 

Wao,  in  the  freahness  of  his  being,  such. 

So  pi  fled  virtually,  that  in  him 

All  better  habits  wondronily  had  thrived. 

Tbe  more  of  kindly  strength  ia  in  the  aoil, 

So  mnch  doth  evil  Heed  and  lack  of  culture 

Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  ran  to  wildnesa. 


Irt  upright  wa&ing.     Soon  oi  Thad  reaAed 

The  threAold  of  my  Mcoad  age,  and  changed 

My  mortal  for  mimortaE,  lAen  lie  Irft  me 

And  gave  hitnte^  to  o&tr*.     When  from  fleah 

To  spirit  I  had  risen,  and  increase 

or  beauty  and  of  virtue  circled  me, 

[  was  lees  Aar  to  him,  and  valued  less. 

His  steps  were  turned  into  deceitfal  waye. 

Following  false  images  of  good,  that  make 

No  promise  perfect.     Nor  availed  me  aught 

To  sue  for  inspiralions,  with  tlie  whidi 

I.  both  in  dreams  of  night  and  otherwise. 

Did  call  him  back.     Of  them  so  little  recked  him, 

Such  depth  he  fell,  that  all  device  was  short 

Of  his  preserving,  save  that  he  should  view 

The  children  of  perdition.    To  this  end 

I  visited  the  pnrlJeus  of  the  dead ; 

And  one  who  hath  conducted  him  thus  high. 

Received  my  supplications,  nrged  with  weefung. 

It  were  a  breaking  of  ffotTa  high  decree 

IfLe&e  tkould  bevaaed,  and  lueh  food  lotted, 

Wiihoitt  the  catt  of  samf  Ttpmlant  tear. 

Then,  turning  the  "  point"  of  her  words,  aikd 
no  longer  their  "  lateral  edge,"  to  Dante, 
who  is  standing  on  this  side  ot  the  stream, 
she  asks  him  if  she  has  spoken  truly.  The 
replj  is  such  a  ''  Yea"  as  it  needed  the  help 
of  vision  to  interpret.  As  soon  as  he  has 
uttered  it,  bis  tears  break  forth  afre«b.  She 
then  aska  what  excuse  he  can  allege. 

A  bitter  sigh  T  drew,  then  scarce  found  voice 
To  answer.  Hardly  to  these  sounds  my  lips 
Gave  nlterance  wwling:  "Thy  fair  lookt   witfc- 

drawn, 
Thingi  pretrrit,  with  dectUfni  pUaturtt,  turned 
My  itepi  atide."     She  aoawerinf  spake  :  "  Uadit 

thou 
Been  silent,  or  denied  what  then  avoweat. 
Thou  hadst  not  hid  thy  sin  the  more ;  such  eve 
Observes  it.     But  whene'er  the  sinner's  cheek 
Breaks  forth  into  the  precious  streaminr  tears 
Of  self-accusing,  in  our  court  the  wheel 
or  justice  doth  run  connter  to  the  edge. 
Howe'er,  thai  thou  mayst  profit  by  thy  shame 
For  errors  past,  and  that  henceforth  more  strength 
May  arm    Ihee,  when   thon  hearesl   the   syren- 
Lay  thou  aside  the  motive  to  this  grief, 
And  lend  attentive  ear,  while  Ivnjold 
How  oppotitt  a  vmy  nty  buried  fUth 
ShouM  have  impelled  ihae.     Newer  didd  ihoHtf 
In  Art  or  Haturt  aught  K  pauing  nettt 
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As  teere  the  limbs  that  in  their  heaiUeous  frame 
Endosed  me^  and  are  scattered  now  in  dust, 
ff  sweetest  thing  thus  fail  thee  with  my  death, 
Whaty  aftenoard,  cf  mortal  should  thy  wish 
Have  tempted  f      When  thou  first  hadst  felt  the 

dart 
Of  perishable  things  in  my  departing 
For  better  realms,  thy  wing  thou  shouJdst  have 

pruned 
To  foUmv  me  ;  and  never  stooped  again 
To  bide  a  second  blow  for  a  slight  girl. 
Or  other  grud  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
The  new  and  inexperienced  bird  awaits 
Twice,  it  may  be,  or  thrice,  the  fowler's  aim ; 
Bnt  in  the  sight'of  one  whose  plumes  are  full, 
In  vain  the  net  is  spread,  the  arrow  winged. 

As  Dante  stands  overcome  with  shame  and 
anguish,  produced  in  him  by  what  he  thus 
only  hears,  Beatrice  bids  him  look  up,  and 
see  what  sight  will  do.  He  obeys,  and, 
gazing  across  the  stream,  sees  Beatrice  still 
yeiled,  but  no  longer  hid  in  the  shower  of 


flowers.    The  sight  so  affects  him  that  he 
falls  flat  as  one  aead. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  there  are  some 
who  make  allegory  even  of  all  this,  and  in- 
terpret Beatrice  rebuking  Dante  for  betaking 
himself  to  meaner  loves,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  Celestial  Wisdom  or  Theology  proscrib- 
ing the  more  frivolous  art  of  Poetry  ?  With 
such  men,  we  say  again,  there  is  no  reason- 
ing. Happier  they  who  can  see  in  such 
hyperbole,  if  it  is  to  be  called  so,  but  the 
profound  and  literal  consequence  of  an  actual 
human  love  lasting  until  death ;  who  can 
find  wisdom  and  beauty  in  that  thought  of 
the  poet  in  which  he  seems  to  attribute 
something  of  woman's  jealousv  even  to  the 
spirit  of  the  beatified  one ;  and  who  can  thus 
regard  the  story  of  Dante's  Beatrice  as  from 
first  to  last  a  study  of  the  power  of  Love 
over  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
the  world's  intelligences  I 
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A  NUMBER  of  maps  and  charts,  to  which 
the  recent  discoveries  had  given  birth,  have 
reached  our  hands,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  say 
a  word  in  their  favor.  They  give  no  true 
notion  of  the  North-west  passage  of  M'Clure, 
and  still  less  of  the  small  discoveries  of  Bel- 
cher, which,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  found  at 
all,  either  in  Arrowsmith's  **•  Chart  illustra- 
tive, or  the  Voyages  and  Travels,"  <&c.  <&c., 
or  in  Collin's  "  Chart  of  the  North-west 
Passage,"  or  in  "  Betts'  Map."  We  cannot 
conscientiously  recommend  our  readers  to 
consult  any  of  them.  But  the  two  Admi- 
ralty charts  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article  are  in  every  respect  most  excellent, 
and  ou^ht  to  be  in  everybody's  hands ;  and 
these  shall  be  our  guide  in  the  course  of  our 
few  observations. 

For  three  hundred  years  has  our  Govern- 
ment been  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover a  navigable  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  to  the  north- 
ward. The  problem  is*  now  solved.  In 
October  last,  Lieutenant  Cresswell,  of  H.  M, 
S.  Investigator,  who  sailed  from  Woolwich 
in  December,  1850,  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  returned  to  that  port,  having,  in 
the  interval,  oircumnavigatea  the  Amencaa, 


by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  Behring's  Straits,  and 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  thereby  accomplished,  in 
his  north-east  course,  the  long-imagined 
'*  North-west  passage,"  as  we,  in  our  tem- 
perate zone  and  Qreenwich  meridian,  are 
wont  to  call  it. 

He  brings  tidings  of  his  commander.  Cap- 
tain M'Cluro,  and  tidings  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  and  his  squadron.  The  former  was 
ice-bound  on  board  the  Investigator,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Baring's  Island,  (latitude 
74°  6'  30'  N.,  longitude  118°  16'  W.)  The 
latter — strange  to  tell — was,  with  his  ships, 
•*  on  return  to  Beechey  Island,"  after  verify- 
ing Captain  Penny's  discoveries  of  1851,  and 
discovering  for  himself  an  "open  water," 
into  which  he  did  not  venture ;  a  somewhat 
poor  result  for  a  squadron  of  four  sail  and  a 
two  years'  expedition  1 

Of  Captain  Collinson  and  H.  M.  S.  Enter- 
prise notning  had  been  heard.*  The  same 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 

*  Since  the  above  went  to  pre«,  H.  M.  S.  Am- 
phitrite*s  despatches  from  San  Francisco  have  been 
received.  They  bring  intelligence  ol  the  Plover, 
again  in  winter  quarters  for  1854,  at  Point  Barrow, 
but  none  of  Captain  Collinson,  or  the  .Bnterpriss, 
—Ed.  Niw  QuAiOBLT. 
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missing  expedition ;  for  tbe  negative  evidence 
obtained  by  tbe  Invesiigatar  is  important, 
and  migbt,  one  would  thinlc,  dispose  even 
Sir  Edward  Belcber,  instead  of  '^  returning 
to  Beech ey  Island/'  to  seize  tbe  occasion  of 
"  open  water,"  and  launch  his  barks  anew  in 
that  direction  where  alone,  as  Penny  proved 
long  ago,   the  gallant  Commodore  and  his 
men  are  to  be  sought  with   probability   of 
success.     We  have  read  Sir  Edward's  con- 
fused and   stammering  despatches  without 
any   very  clear  idea  of  the  reasons  which 
urged  his  **  return,"     We  have  read  the  let- 
ters of  Captain  Kellett,  and  those  of  Captain 
Pullen,  and  we  feel  assured  that,  if  the  re- 
sult of  the  bickerings  and  animosities  which 
are  said   to  prevail  wherever   Sir  Edward 
Belcher  has  a  command,  were  to  end  in  ei- 
ther of  those  gentlemen  being  selected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  there  would  be  better  chance  of 
some  result,  adequate  to  the  means  supplied, 
.  and  worthy  of  the  expectation  of  the  public. 
The  first  expedition  in  quest  of  Franklin 
was  sent  out  in  1849,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
squadron   commanded  by  Sir  James  Ross. 
This  officer — disarmed  by  wedlock — eflfected 
as  little  as  Sir  Edward  Belcher  seems  likely 
to  eflfect ;  but  his  few  discoveries  did  service 
in  this  way,  that   they  tended  to  disabuse 
people  here  of  an  erroneous  impression  then 
prevalent,  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  the 
search  should  be  made.     Captain  Austen's 
unhappy  jealousy    of  Captain  Penny,  and 
Captain  Penny's  not  less  unhappy  sensitive- 
ness of  insult,  defeated,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  good  hopes  to  which  the  discoveries  made 
by  Penny  in   1851,  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
first  winter* quarters,  gave  rise ;  and  Austen's 
refusal   to   "  go  up    Wellington   Channel," 
most  unaccountably  acquiesced  in  by  his  in- 
dignant colleflgue,  frustrated  for  that  season, 
as  Belcher's  hesitation  is  again  doing,  a  very 
practicable  solution  of  a  problem  not  other- 
wise, we  fear,  to  be  solved  at  all.     Penny's 
positive  discoveries  proved,  that  in  1846-46 
Sir  John  Franklin's  ships  wintered  in  Erebus 
Bay,  (latitude  74°  N.,  longitude  91*^30'  W.,) 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  Devon,  and  at  the 
very  opening  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the 
"open  water"   to   the  northward.     This  is 
all  that  is  positively  known  of  the  missing 
squadron  from  the  date  of  Franklin's  last 
despatch.  But  the  negative  discoveries  made 
by  Penny,   Austen,  De    Haven,   Kennedy, 
Forsyth,  Ross,  Snow,  Inglefield,  M'Murdo, 
M'Clintock  and   Osborne,  had  also  proved 
that  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  after  breaking  up  from  those  winter- 
quartern,  passed  neilber  to  the  eaat,  nortV 


east,  nor  south-east;  neither  to  the  aoutli, 
south-east,  nor  south-west,  nor  yet  to  tbe 
north-west  of  their  position  ;  and  that,  if  tbe 
vessels  did  not  penetrate  far  to  the  then  un- 
known westward,  their  course  must  have 
been  that  which,  on  physical  groutids  alone, 
appeared  the  more  probable  one — the  north- 
ern course  up  the  Wellington  Channel  and 
into  the  "  open  water."  Thus  narrowed,  the 
question  ought  not,  we  think,  to  have  been 
one  of  difficulty  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  we  find  him, 
not  still  hesitating,  but  even  retracing  hb 
steps  to  Beechey  Island;  abandoning  the 
"  open  water  "  to  the  northward,  and  all  bat 
renouncing  the  honorable  enterprise,  after  the 
fortunate  arrival  of  the  Investigator  from  the 
southward  and  westward — corroborated  by 
the  earlier  discoveries  of  Pullen,  Rae,  and 
Richardson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Behring'a 
Straits — had  satisfied  bim,  and  everybody 
else,  that  no  traces  of  the  missing  squadron 
existed  in  that  quarter;  and  that  of  those 
two  possible  courses  indicated  in  1851  by 
Penny,  that  of  Wellington  Channel  and  i\M 
wholly  unexplored,  yet  still  "open  water," 
was  the  only  one  by  which  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin did  actually  pass  ?  That  a  few  islands  in 
the  Victoria  Channel  of  Penny  have  been 
christened  **  E  x  m  o  u  t  h,"  "  Sentry-box," 
"North  Cornwall,"  and  so  forth;  that  the 
name  of  the  reverend  and  grateful  Mr.  Gell 
(whom  his  correspondence  with  the  THmes 
has  made  painfully  immortal)  has  been 
given  to  some  spot  in  the  same  channel,  cold 
and  icy,  like  the  reverend  man's  own  zeal  for 
these  enterprises ;  and  that  ^'  the  visual  (!) 
discoveries  of  Penny  have  been  evinced,  bf 
our  longitudes,  &c.,  to  be  not  in  the  right  di- 
rection" by  a  mile  or  two;  are,  perhaps,  re- 
sults in  their  way,  but  surely  not  commensu- 
rate with  what  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squad- 
ron might  have  obtained,  by  following  up  the 
same  Penny's  investigations  to  the  north- 
ward, as  Penny  himself  had  pointed  ook 
We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  roan  in  that 
squadron  who  entertains  a  different  opinion 
from  ourselves  on  this  point,  and  it  is  tbe 
Commodore  himself.  What,  in  particular, 
are  the  sentiments  of  Captain  Kellett,  the 
world  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judgtmr 
from  bis  letter  to  a  friend,  lately  published 
in  the  Times,  The  veteran  bitterly  contrast! 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  InvesHgOf 
tor,  won  by  the  wisdom  and  intrepidity  of  her 
gallant  commander  and  crew,  with  the  re- 
sults of  Belcher's  expedition,  which,  as  ha 
takes  occasion  to  remark,  had  in  fact  added 
^  T\o\>Vi\u^  to  what  Perry  obtained  so  long  baok 
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u  1810  in  the  same  regions.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  honorable  seal  of  the  subordinate 
eomin  and  ersmay  yet  o?erbear  the  crotchety 
infiataation  of  their  chief. 

That  infatuation  appears  the  more  unac- 
ooun table  when  we  peruse  his  own  account 
of  A  remarkable  discovery  made  in  latitude 
76°  65'  N.,  long.  96**  80'  W.  (about  260 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Erebus  Bay,)  by  his  own 
boat,  at  the  early  date  of  the  26th  August, 
1862.  We  quote  from  his  despatch  of  the 
22d  September,  1862 : 

It  is  immaterial  now  to  msniian  partieulari,  but 
OD  the  25th  we  landed  on  a  low  point,  where  the 
coast  suddenly  tarns  to  the  eastward,  and  dis- 
eovered  the  remains  of  several  well'built  Esqui- 
naox  houses,  not  simply  circles  of  small  stones, 

but  TWO  LINES  OF  WELL- LAID  WALL  IN  EXCAVATED 

gBOU5D,  filled  in  between  by  about  two  feet  of  tine 
gravel,  well  paved,  and  withal  presenting  the 
appearance  of  great  care — mt/re^  indeed^  tkan  1 
am  willing  to  attribute  to  the  rude  inhabitants  or 
migratory  Esquimaux.  Bones  of  deer,  walrus, 
■euls,  &c.,  KUMERotrs.    Coal  found. 

His  next  despatch,  and  also  his  last — "  a 
very  hurried  despatch"  he  calls  it — is  dated 
(with  great  precision)  *'  U.  M.  8.  Aatintance^ 
on  return  to  Beechey  Island,  westward 
ol  Baillie  Harbor,  and  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Cape  Belcher,  July  26,  1853  ;*'  and  it 
ioaches  upon  topics,  some  of  which  are  of  no 
great  interest;  but  of  the  discovered  village 
It  gives  no  further  particulars,  nor,  indeed, 
does  it  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
matter.  All  this  is  very  puinful  and  very 
8td! 

There  is  yet  hope  in  another  quarter.  Sir 
James  Graham's  generous  sympathy  with 
the  cause,  which  he  so  nobly  vindicated  at 
the  "  Bellot  meeting"  in  November  last,  is 
•till,  amid  discouragement  of  every  kind,  the 
munstay  of  our  expectation.  The  Admiral- 
ty have  notified  that,  on  thi^i  our  day  of  pub- 
lication, supplies  and  despatches  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  vessels  in  Behring's  Straits. 
We  hail  the  announcement  as  a  good  augury, 
•nd  we  trust  that  the  enterprise  in  that  quar- 
ter will  be  now  pushed  with  a  vigor  which 
A  nearly  untried  but  most  hopeful  experiment 
deserves.  It  was  there,  and  not  elsewhere, 
that  Franklin,  when  he  quitted  these  shores, 
expected  to  be  met.  "  This  time  five  years, 
Kellett,"  addressing  the  captain  of  H.  M.  8. 
HeraMt  ^  you  may  be  looking  for  me,  and  I 
trust  to  meet  you  in  Behring^  Straits."  If 
it  should  happen  that,  in  1854,  the  passage 
from  Victoria  Channel  to  Behring's  Straits  is 
intercepted  by  adverse  gales,  and  currents 
•weeping  fields  of  impenetrable  ice  before 
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them,  the  opposite  passage  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  Victoria  Channel  will  at  the  same 
time  be  thereby  set  free,  and  vice  versa  ;  and 
the  advancing  squadron,  after  exploring  the 
intervening  seas  and  shores,  hitherto  alto- 
gether unviaited,  and  gathering  up,  let  us 
hope,  the  relics  of  the  long-lost  expedition  of 
Franklin,  will  make  their  way  with  compara- 
tive ease  to  the  winter- quarters  of  their  wind 
and  ice-bound  cpnsorts.  Less  than  this  will 
not  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  case,  as  stated 
by  men  like  Parry,  Sabine,  Inglefield,  and 
Hurchison ;  nor  content  the  expectations  of 
the  public. 

Neither  let  it  he  forfifotten.  that  at  this 
very  moment  H.  M.S.  Enterprise  is  actually 
engRged  in  the  search  from  Behring's  Straits 
to  the  eastward,  without  sid  or  cont^ort,  and 
that  every  chance  of  the  same  narrow  and 
difficult  passHge  being  open  to  her,  which 
the  Investigator  was  lucky  enough  to  find 
open,  is  agninst  her.     If  it  were  only  for  her 
safety,  steamers — for  sailing-ships  are  nearly 
useless  in  the  ice — ought  to  be  despatched 
immediately  on  the  same  track.     The  only 
steamer  at  present  engaged  is  the  Isabel, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Kennedy — one  of 
Mr.  Gell's  *'  needy,  if  not  unprincipled  adven- 
turers."    But  this  little  steamer,  which  be- 
longs to  L.idy  Franklin — the  Isabel — is  now 
detained  at  Valparaiso;  and,  in  her  equip- 
ment for  that  voyage,  the  heroic  lady  is  un- 
derstood to  have  expended  the  last  farthing 
of  her  resources,  much  dilapidated  by  pre- 
vious expeditions  of  the  same  kind,  and  to 
have  reduced  herself  to  an  honorable  penu- 
ry, such  as  never  before  was  sufifered  to  es- 
cape thus  long  the  consideration  of  a  British 
Government.    We  regret  to  hear  that  the 
mutiny  at  Valparaiso  of  the  Isabels  crew  has 
been  followed  by  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
our  own  naval  authorities,  to  allow  an  officer 
of  H.M.S.  Dido,  now  on  that  station,  to  vol- 
unteer his  services  in  taking  her  on  to  her 
destination. 

If  the  Admiralty  are  distrustful  of  these  ' 
private  expeditions,  let  them  take  measures 
to  render  such  superfluous.  But,  so  long  as 
a  corner  of  Arctic  ground  remains  for  hope- 
ful enterprise,  and  the  Admiralty  hesitate  to 
occupy  it,  Mr.  Gell's  "  needy,  if  not  unprin- 
cipled adventurers,"  such  as  Kennedy,  Bel- 
lot,  Forsyth,  Inglefield,  Snow,  Sir  John  Ross, 
De  Haven,  and  M'Cormick,  who  supply  by 
yolantary  endeayor  the  inaction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, are  to  be  commended  and  encour- 
aged to  the  uttermost.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  to  some  of  these  '*  private 
expeditions" — tiVi<(y^  ^^v^t&eiiV^  ^As«  ^"^ 
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as  it  cannot  be  too  often  obsenred,  out 
of  Ladj  Franklin's  parse,  remains  a  debt  of 
honor  against  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  signal  disco- 
veries which  have  been  lately  made  in  the 
interests  of  science ;  and — if  the  whale  6shery 
be  still  a  matter  of  national  concern— of  our 
maritime  industry  and  commerce.  The  first 
voyage  of  her  steamer  the  Phosnix,  under 
Captain  Inglefield,  to  the  northward  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  opened  to  geography  and  naviga- 
tion coasts  and  seas  and  rich  fishing- grounds, 
unseen  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
existence  the  learned  had  begun  to  deem 
fabulous.  The  discovery  of  "  Bellot's  Strait," 
between  the  islands  of  North  Somerset  and 
Boothia  Felix  —  a  practical  refutation  of 
Ross's  erroneous  theory  on  the  level  of  Arctic 
.  waters — was  accomplbhed  in  the  second  voy- 
age of  Lady  Franklin's  Prince  Albert,  under 
Kennedy,  assisted  by  the  lamented  French- 
man iivhose  name  it  besirs.  Nay,  the  Queen's 
Government  itself  has  had  to  confess  its  ob- 
ligations to  these  same  unpaid  and  UNas- 
QUiTED  expeditions  of  L  idy  Franklin.  In  1850 
the  Prince  Albert,  returned  from  her  first 
voyage,  brought  home  the  intelligence  of 
Penny's  discoveries,  made  in  the  same  year ; 
of  the  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  first 
winter  quarters ;  and  that  uf  the  position  of 
Captain  Austen's  ships,  and  their  necessities. 
The  same  good  service  was  rendered,  in  1852, 
by  the  sarae  vessel  in  her  second  voyage, 
and  also  by  the  Phoenix,  on  her  return  from 
her  brilliant  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Baffin's  Bay;  and  the 
despatches  which  they  brought  home  from 
Belcher's  squadron,  again  enabled  the  Admi- 
ralty to  detach  transports  with  supplies  of 
provisions  and  men  for  the  preservation  of 
ships  and  crews  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
That  these  truths  have  not  yet  been  told  at 
the  Admiralty  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  con- 
stitutional timidity  with  which  that  noble 
woman — so  courageous  against  every  real 
trial — shrinks  from  the  imaginary  danger  of 
self-praise.  But  this  only  enhances  on  the 
Admiralty  its  duty  to  do  justice,  and  on  all 
lovers  of  justice  the  determination  to  see  that 
duty  fulfilled. 

But  the  main  point  of  interest  is  Franklin. 
Let  us  not  despair  of  that  gallant  officer,  nor 
of  his  expedition.  His  ships,  perhaps,  have 
been  ice-  bound — wrecked — destroyed  ;  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  that  unexplored  ''  open 
water"  may  at  this  moment  sever  the  survi- 
vors from  those  who  are  in  their  quest.  But 
the  human  frame  is  capable  of  adapting  it- 
self  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and 


the  ooDcurrence  of  all  modem  discoveries 
has  at  length  establbhed  the  profound  ob- 
servation of  Sir  John  Barrow,  that  the  high- 
er Arctic  latitudes,  less  inhospitable  ihui 
those  first  attained,  are  favored  with  a  com- 
paratively mild  temperature,  seas  unlocked 
by  ice  and  teeming  with  fish,  and  land  pro- 
ducing timber,  and  coal,  and  an ti- scorbutic 
herbs,  and  abounding  in  animal  food.  Five 
shipwrecked  seamen,  with  no  provision  bat 
a  rusty  firelock  and  an  axe,  maintained  them- 
selves for  seven  years  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Spitsbergen,  until  they  were  rescued  by 
the  passing  "whaler  which  brought  them 
home.  The  absence  of  mortality,  and  even 
of  sickness,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  in 
the  results  of  ArcUc  adventures  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  We  have  heard  it 
plausibly  accounted  for  by  Kennedy  and  fiel- 
lot,  whose  terrible  experience,  acquired  io 
the  winters  of  1851-2,  well  entitled  them  to 
our  confidence.  According  to  those  navies- 
tors,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  formidable 
causes  of  mortality  in  Arctic  regions  are  fam- 
ine and  the  scurvy.  In  the  higher  latitudes, 
fish  and  flesh  are  to  be  had  in  quantities  more 
than  sufficient  to  avert  the  chance  of  starva- 
tion, yet  not  so  superabundant  as  not  to  de- 
mand the  constant  exertion  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, mental  and  bodily,  in  order  to  insure  i 
supply  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  mind  and  body 
are  thus  occupied,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
scurvy.  To  the  same  effect  writes  Captaia 
M'Clure,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1863,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  hiemal  captivity  : 

To  TmS  PERIOD  WE  HAVE    NOT  LOST  AN  IHDIVI- 
DUAL  OF  OUa  CREW,  EITHER  BT  ACCIDENT  OR  DIS- 
EASE :  the  officers  particularly  have  enjoyed  an 
immunity  from  sickness  which  is  surprising,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Sainsbarv,  mate,  who,  since 
the  winter  of  1850,  has  sofiered  frmn  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  that  has  entirely  prevented  liis  partici- 
pating in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  travelling  put- 
ties, or  in  the  more  exciting  but  not  less  laborioas 
occupation  of  hunting  over  this  rugged  and  seven 
country ;  and  Mr.  Paine,  clerk  in  charge,  who  bad 
been  a  great  invalid  from  rheumatism  until  thif 
last  winter,  when  he  has  made  a  most  rapid  tod 
wonderful  recovery,  and  at  present  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  robust  health  than  when  he  quitted 
England.     I  can  attribute  our  excellent  saniuiy 
state  to  the  causes  previously  alluded  to  in  tfaii 
narrative,*  in  conjunction  with  the  boukUFVL 
SUPPLY  or  GAME  which  a  merciful  Providence  bu 
aided  us  with,  and  has  so  materially  ADDorTO 


*  The  excellent  yentilation  of  the  ahip  by 
of  **  five  vapor-funneb^  of  whiofa  those  oYer  tht 
hatchways,  being  never  dosed,  carry  off  all  impon- 
ties,  80  that  ve  enjoy  a  dear,  wholesome  atmoephtrs 
bdow."  A  hint  for  pasBenger-diipa  and  short-trip 
iteamerBl — "Kd,  New  Quasbblt. 
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OUR  OTHXRWBE  8CAHTT  SATI0R8,  t8  We)l  t8  the 

exeellence  of  all  epecies  of  our  provisioDS,  which 
une  certainlj  of  the  best  description  I  ever  met 
with,  dec.  dLc. 


Words  of  oomforty  and  eDcouragement  not 
to  despair  even  of  the  long-lost  Franklin,  but 
to  hope  on — and  to  wobk. 
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CHARLES    LAMB. 


Charles  Lamb  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
Fabmary,  1775,  in  Crown  Office  Row,  Inner 
Temple.  His  father,  John  Lamb,  was  origi- 
iully  of  Lincolnshire,  but  at  a  very  early  age 
he  had  come  to  London,  and  entered  the 
•errice  of  Mr.  Salt,  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  whose  clerk  he  was  for  many  years. 
In  his  essay  on  the  ''  Old  Bachelors  of  the 
Inner  Temple,"  Lamb,  in  his  delightful  man- 
ner, describes  the  locality  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  the 
nnt  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  Mr. 
Salt,  and  his  father,  who  is  delineated  under 
the  name  of  Lovel.  An  extract  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  John  Lamb,  sen.,  and  the 
relations  he  sustained  with  his  employer: 
^Salt  never  knew  what  he  was  worth  in  the 
world  ;  and  having  but  a  competency  for  his 
rmk,  which  his  indolent  habits  were  little 
calculated  to  improve,  might  have  suffered 
■everely  if  he  had  not  had  honest  people 
about  him.  Lovel  took  care  of  every  thing. 
He  was  alone  his  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his 
dresser,  his  friend,  his  'flapper,'  his  guide, 
atop- watch,  auditor,  treasurer.  He  did  no- 
Ihing  without  consulting  Lovel,  nor  failed  in 
any  thing  without  expecting  and  fearing  his 
admonishing."  "  Lovel  was  a  man  of  incor- 
i%ible  and  losing  honesty,  a  good  fellow 
withal,  and  '  would  strike.'  In  the  cause  of  I 
Um  oppressed  he  never  considered  inequali- 
ties,  or  calculated  the  number  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  once  wrested  a  sword  out  of  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  quality  that  had  drawn 

rn  him,  and  pommelled  him  severely  with 
hilt  of  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered  in- 
■nlt  to  a  female — an  occasion  upon  which  no 
odds  against  him  could  have  prevented  the 
interference  of  Lovel."  "Lovel  was  the 
Kveliest  little  fellow  breathing,  had  a  face  as 
gny  as  Garrick's,  whom  he  was  said  greatly 
to  resemble,  possessed  a  fine  turn  for  humor- 
oms  poetry  —  next  to  Swift  and  Prior  — 


moulded  heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to 
admiration,  by  the  dint  of  natural  genius 
merely;  turned  cribbage- boards,  and  such 
small  cabinet  toys,  to  perfection ;  took  a  hand 
at  quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility; 
made  punch  better  than  any  man  of  his  de- 
gree in  England ;  had  the  merriest  quips  and 
conceits,  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of 
rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  angler,  moreover, 
and  just  such  a  free,  hearty,  honest  com- 
panion as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have 
chose  to  go  fishing  with."  Mrs.  Lamb 
seems  to  have  been  an  equally  worthy  and 
admirable  woman.  They  had  three  children, 
John,  Mary,  and  Charles.  Of  these  Charles 
was  the  youngest,  there  being  a  difference  of 
twelve  and  ten  years  between  him  and  his 
brother  and  sister  respectively.  Their  pa- 
rents, though  in  a  humble  station,  ''were 
endued  with  sentiments  which  might  have 
well  become  the  gentlest  blood  ;  and  fortune, 
which  had  denied  them  wealth,  enabled  them 
to  bestow  on  their  children  some  of  the 
happiest  intellectual  advantages  wealth  ever 
confers." 

At  the  age  of  seven  Lamb  was  presented 
to  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  at  this  time,  he  was  of  a 
mild  countenance,  clear  brown  complexion, 
and  eyes  which  possessed  the  singular  cha- 
racteristic of  differing  in  color,  one  being 
hazel,  the  other  having  specks  of  gray  in  the 
iris.  His  step  was  plantigrade,  which  made 
his  gait  alow  and  peculiar,  and  added  to  the 
staid  appearance  of  his  figure.  A  delicate 
frame  and  difficulty  of  utterance  unfitted  him 
for  any  boisterous  sport.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  he  furnished  marked  indications  of 
those  qualities  of  intellect  and  temper  which, 
in  after  life,  attracted  so  much  the  admiration 
and  love  of  those  who  knew  him.  One  of  his 
schoolfellows  says  of  him>  "LaxolV^  ^^s^ 
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amiable,  gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and  keen- 
ly obseryant,  indulged  by  his  schoolfellows 
and  master  on  accoant  of  bis  in6rmtty  of 
speech.*'  ^*  I  never  beard  his  name  men- 
tioned without  the  addition  of  Charles, 
though,  as  there  was  no  other  boy  of  the 
name  of  Lamb,  the  addition  was  unnecessary ; 
but  there  was  an  implied  kindnes-s  in  it,  and 
it  was  a  proof  that  his  gentle  manners  ex- 
cited that  kindness/'  Though  Lamb's  do- 
cility, and  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
classics,  would  have  doubtless  made  him  a 
distinguished  scholar,  and  enabled  him  to 
obtain  an  exhibition ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  career  which  such  a  success  at  school 
would  have  opened  to  him  would  have  been, 
at  least  at  that  period,  the  most  congenial 
to  his  wishes,  the  course  marked  out  for  him 
by  Providence  was  very  different  to  that 
which  his  early  predilections  suggested.  The 
adoption  of  the  clerical  profession  was  an 
understood  condition  on  which  the  exhibi- 
tions at  Christ's  Hospital  were  given.  For 
this  calling,  the  impediment  in  Lamb's 
speech  quite  unfitted  him,  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  not  admitted  into  the  class  which  led 
to  the  exhibitions;  and,  as  he  says,  ^defraud- 
ed in  his  young  years  of  the  sweet  food  of 
academic  institution,"  he  left  school  to  pur- 
sue the  uncongenial  labor  of  the  "desk's 
dead  wood."  This  took  place  on  the  28th 
November,  1789,  in  bis  fifteenth  year.  His 
place  in  the  school  was  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  second  class.  He  had  read  Virgil, 
Sallust,  Terence,  selections  from  Lucian's 
Dialogues,  and  Xenophon;  and  was  fond  of 
Latin  composition  in  verse  and  prose,  by  his 
skill  in  which  he  had  gained  considerable 
distinction. 

As  is  the  case  of  most  men  of  original 
genius,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  the  subse- 
quent manifestations  of  Lamb's  intellect  the 
predominating  influence  of  his  scholastic  at- 
tainments. Doubtless,  the  direct,  positive, 
and  mental  aliment  he  received^  and  the  dis- 
cipline he  underwent,  at  school,  did  enter 
into,  and  had  a  powerful  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  his  intellectual  character,  but 
subordinately  to  the  associations  by  which 
his  early  life  was  surrounded,  and  the  range 
and  nature  of  hi^  own  independent  reading. 
That  love  of  antiquity,  that  predilection  for 
a  town  life,  that  clinging  to  the  present  and 
the  tangible,  that  instinctive  relish  for  every 
thing  attaching  to  human  nature,  particularly 
in  its  quaintest  displays,  that  antique  quaint- 
ness  of  style,  (so  modern  in  its  finish,)  by 
which  his  writings  are  so  markedly  charao- 
terized,  and  which  coostitute  their  chief  and 


enduring  charm,  were  paenliarities  imUbed 
into  his  mental  growth  from  the  soil  in  which 
his  young  life  struck  its  roots,  and  the  nutri- 
ment it  spontaneously  sought  and  assioiilated. 
The  first  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  was  born.  The 
impression  wrought  upon  his  youthful  fancy 
by  this  spot,  with  ^Mts  church,  its  halls,  its 
gardens,  its  fountain**,  its  river,"  is  admirably 
described  in  his  essay  on  "  Old  Bachelors  of 
the  Inner  Temple."  What  a  tincture  of  ele- 
gant antiquity  a  young  and  susceptible  mind 
must  have  received  from  constant  association 
with  such  a  locality  1  Nor  was  this  associa- 
tion much  broken  by  his  going  to  Christ's 
Hospital.  It  was  but  a  removal,  so  to  speak, 
from  one  cloister  to  another;  and  as  even 
during  his  school  life  he  spent  much  of  hli 
time  in  the  Temple,  where  he  always  found 
a  happy  home,  endeared  to  him  by  the 
fondest  and  most  undeviating  affection,  the 
place  during  the  next  seven  years  of  his  life 
was  still  further  associated  with  his  sweetest 
enjoyments  and  hope:*,  and  impressed  all  the 
stronger  bias  on  his  opening  intellect.  StiQ 
more  strong,  because  more  direct,  was  tht 
influence  of  his  early  and  voluntary  reading. 
He  was  "  tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  de* 
sign,  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  Eng- 
li'sh  reading,  without  much  selection  or  pro- 
hibition, and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair 
and  wholesome  pasturage."  This  **  spacious 
closet"  was  the  library  of  Mr.  Salt,  to  which 
Lnmb  was  allowed  access. 

On  leaving  school.  Lamb  went  to  live  with 
his  parents,  still  in  the  Temple.  At  first  be 
found  employment  in  the  South  Sea  House, 
under  his  brother  James,  which  he  ex- 
changed, April  5th,  1702,  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  accountant's  office  of  the  Bust 
India  Company.  His  salary  was  at  first  in- 
considerable, but  was  a  grateful  addition  to 
the  resources  of  his  parents.  Old  Mr.  Lamb 
at  this  time  received  an  annuity  from  Mr. 
Salt,  and  was  fast  sinkiui^  into  dotage,  while 
Mrs.  Lamb  was  confined  to  her  bed  by  ill 
health.  It  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  sweetneai 
of  Lamb's  disposition,  that  he  submitted  to 
his  hard  lot,  in  exchanging  the '^sweets of 
academic  institution"  for  the  drudgery  of  s 
counting-office,  without  a  murmur ;  and  thit 
he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  money  to  procure 
the  comfort  of  his  parents,  and  bestowed 
his  more  precious  leisure  on  the  amusement 
of  his  father,  with  whom  he  used  to  sit  for 
hours  in  the  evening,  playing  at  cribbage; 
his  only  recreation  beine  an  occasional  nsiti 
in  eoropany  with  his  srnter,  to  the  theatre, 
and  a  supper  with  some  of  bis  old  tehool- 
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'feHowB,  when  they  happened  to  be  id  town 
from  college. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lamb  made  any 
trial  of  his  literary  powers  until  the  year 
1795.  Probably  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tioos  repressed  any  aspirations  he  may  have 
felt,  which  derived  no  encouragement  from  a 
disposition  that  was,  perhaps,  unenterprising. 
An  external  stimulus  was  required  to  quicken 
the  latent  capability  into  action.     An  im- 

Sulse,  not  yet  furnished,  was  needed  to  in- 
uce  him  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  re- 
Teal  to  him  the  existence  of  his  power.    The 
genial  influence  under  which  the  buddings 
of  his  genius  expanded  into  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, was  the  friendship  which  he  at  this 
time  formed  with  Coleridge.     Coleridge  had 
been  his  schoolfellow,  and  Lamb  had  fre- 
quently met  him  during  his  occasional  visits 
lo  town  from  the  university.     When  Cole- 
ridge left  the  university,  and  came  to  live  in 
London,  Lamb  became  his  *' admiring  disci- 
ple.*'   Their  meetings  took  place  in  a  little 
mn,  called  the  *'  Salutation  and  Cat,"  near 
Smith  field.     There   the   hours  were  spent, 
till  long  after  midnight,  in  delightful  dis- 
courses   upon     poetry    and     metaphysics. 
Bowles, — at  that  time  the  god  of  Coleridge's 
idolatry, — Burns, — Lamb's  favorite  poet, — 
Cowper, — lofty  speculations   in  philosophy 
and  on  the  destiny  of  man,  were  themes  on 
which  Coleridge  loved  to  lavish  the  wealth 
of  his  gorgeous  and  then  enthusiastic  imagi- 
nation, and  to  which  Lamb  loved  to  listen. 
In  1818,  in  dedicating  his  works  to  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb  thus  reverts  to  their  meetings : 
'*  Some  of  the  sonnets,  which  shall  be  care- 
lessly turned  over  by  the  general   reader, 
may  happily  awaken  in  you  remembrances 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  are  totally 
extinct,  the  memory  'of  summer  days  and 
of  delightful  years,'  even   so  far   back   as 
those  old  suppers  at  our  old  inn — when  life 
was  freHh,  and  topics  exhaustless — and  you 
first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the 
love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness." 
This  contact  with  Coleridge  struck  out  the 
first  sparks  of  poesy  from  the  mind  of  Lamb. 
It  was   to  no  long  or  lofty  flight  that  his 
early  muse  applied  her  powers.     His  com- 
positions at  this  period,  which  were  slowly 
produced  and  at  long  intervals,  were  sonnets 
and  small  pieces  in  blank  Terse,  melodious 
transcripts    of   his  own   personal   feelings. 
The  inspiration  of  the  sonnets  was  a  passion 
be  felt  for  a  young  lady,  which  was  not  fated 
to  last  beyond  a  few  months.     For  a  terrible 
catastrophe  intervened,  the   impression   of 
which  on  Lamb's  heart  was  so  deep,  that  it 
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checked  for  ever  this  growing  attachment, 
and  well-nigh  divorced  him  from  every  feel- 
ing and  pursuit  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  domestic  obligations.  The  young 
lady  referred  to  is  commemorated  in  his  son- 
nets as  the  '*  Fair-haired  Maid." 

In  the  end  of  1796,  Coleridge  left  Lon- 
don, and  settled  at  Bristol.  The  solitude  in 
which  Ijamb  was  consequently  left,  seemed 
to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  and  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  to  which  there  was  a  family 
tendency,  appeared,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  subject  him  to  the  restraint  of  an 
asylum  for  a  few  weeks.  In  a  letter  to  Cole* 
niae,  in  1790,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  event : 


i: 


*'  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified  of 
late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year 
and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant 
spent  very  agreeably  in  a  mad- house  at 
Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now, 
and  don't  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was ! 
and  many  a  vagary  my  imagination  played 
with  me ;  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all 
were  told."  His  letters,  which  comprise 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  and  charm- 
ing of  his  writings,  at  this  period  are  marked 
by  a  deeply  earnest  religious  tone,  and  con- 
tain few  traces  of  that  playful  spirit,  wild 
humor,  quaintness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, so  observable  in  his  after  letters.  Both 
Coleridge  and  Lamb  at  this  time  were  Uni- 
tarians, and  sympathized  in  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Priestley  and  his  writings. 

Lamb,  with  his  father,  mother,  and  sis- 
ter, was  now  living  in  Holbom  ;  and,  in 
this  year,  a  terrible  domestic  calamity  fell 
upon  them,  which,  while  it  was  a  dreadful 
trial  to  Lamb's  feelings,  and  induced  a  tem« 
porary  cloud  over  his  literary  schemes* 
brought  out  into  bright  relief  all  the  beau- 
ties of  his  character.  His  sister,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  great  simi- 
larity of  intellect  and  disposition,  as  well  as 
the  fondest  affection,  had  for  some  time  been 
harassed  by  the  constant  attention  her  mo- 
ther's health  required  from  her,  and  which 
she  cheerfully  paid.  The  effiect  of  her  con- 
tinual night- watchings  upon  her  spirits  was 
aggravated  by  assiduous  employn>ent  in  nee- 
dle-work  during  the  day.  The  nervous  con- 
dition induced  hereby  terminated  in  con- 
firmed insanity,  the  symptoms  of  which  had 
so  increased  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday^ 
Sept.  21,  1796,  that  Lamb^  on  the  next  day^ 
had  waited  on  Dr.  Pitcaim,  who  happened 
to  be  not  at  home.  In  the  afternoon,  while 
the  family  were  at  dinner,  she  snatched  \ 
knife  from  the  table  and  pursued  a  little  girl» 
her  apprentice,  round  the  Toorn^    '^Su^' 
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monstrances  of  the  mother  diverted  her  at- 
tention from  the  child,  and  ere  her  arm 
could  be  arrested,  she  had  pierced  her  pa- 
rent to  the  heart.  Lamb  was  only  in  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  from  her  hand 
after  the  fearful  scene  had  been  enacted. 
Her  father,  also,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
forehead  by  one  of  the  forks  she  had  been 
hurling  about  the  room.  Lamb  gives  this 
account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge, 
i^riiten  shortly  after : — "  Some  of  my  friends, 
or  the  public  papers,  by  this  time  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  terrible  calamities  that 
have  fallen  on  our  family.  I  will  only  give 
you  the  outlines :  My  poor,  dearest  sister,  in 
a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her 
own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  ohly  time 
enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp. 
She  is  at  present  in  the  mad-house,  from 
whence  I  fear  she  must  be  moved  to  a  hos- 
pital. God  has  preserved  to  me  my  senses ; 
I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judg- 
ment, I  believe,  very  sound.  My  poor  fa- 
ther was  slightly  wounded,  and  I  am  left  to 

take  care  ofhim  and  my  aunt Write 

as  religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  men- 
Uan  of  what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With 
me  '  the  former  things  are  passed  away,' 
and  I  have  something  more  to  do  than  to 

feel Mention  nothing  of  poetry:  I 

have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past  vani- 
ties of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if 
you  publish,  publish  mine  (I  give  you  leave) 
without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a 
book,  I  charge  you.  .  .  .  Don't,  don't  think 
of  coming  to  see  me — write.  I  will  not  see 
you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you 
and  all  of  us." 

New  domestic  responsibilities,  arising  out 
of  this  event,  were  imposed  on  Lamb,  and 
nobly  did  he  bear  himself,  even  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  previously- cherished  feeling — 
his  passion  for  the  '*  fair-haired  maid"  and 
for  poetry — that  seemed  to  him  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  claims  of  filial  and  fraternal 
duty.  A  project  had  been  on  foot  this  year 
for  publishing  Lamb's  poetry  in  connection 
with  that  of  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lloyd. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  to  Coleridge  on  this 
subject,  after  this  occurrence,  will  best  con- 
vey the  impression  it  made  on  Lamb's  feel- 
ings and  conduct.  ^^The  fragments  I  now 
send  you  I  want  printed,  to  get  rid  of  'em ; 
for  while  they  stick,  burr-like,  to  my  memory, 
they  tempt  me  to  go  on  with  the  idle  trade 
of  versifying,  which  I  long — most  sincerely  I 
ibeak  it — I  long  to  leave  off,  for  it  is  unprofit- 
able to  my  soul ;  I  feel  it  is ;  and  these  ques- 
iioaa  aboat  words,  and  debates  about  altera- 


tions, take  me  off,  I  am  conscious,  from  tba  • 
properer  business  of  my  life.     Take  my  son- 
nets once  for  all,  and  do  not  propose  any  re- 
amendments,  or  mention  them  again  in  anj 
shape  to  me,  I  charge  you.     I  blush  that  my 
mind  can  consider  them  as  things  of  anj 
worth ;  and  pray  admit  or  reject  these  frag- 
ments, as  you  like  or  dislike  them,  without 
ceremony.     Call  'em  sketches,  fragments,  or 
what  you  will,  and  do  not  entitle  any  of  my 
things  /ov0-sonnets,  as  I  told  you  to  call  'em; 
'twill  only  make  me  look  little  in  my  own 
eyes;   for  it  is  a  passion  of  which  I  retun 
nothing.       'Twas    a  weakness,    concerning 
which  I  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Petrarch* 
^whose  life  is  now  open  before  me,)  'If  It 
arew  me  out  of  some  vices,  it  also  prevented 
the  growth  of  many  virtues,  filling  me  with 
t^e  love  of  the  creature   rather   than  the 
Creator,  which  is  the  death  of   the  soulf 
Thank  God,  the  folly  has  left  me  for  ever; 
not  even  a  review  of  my  love-verses  renews 
one  wayward  wish  in  me ;  and  if  I  am  at  aU 
solicitous  to  trim  them   out  in  their  best 
apparel,  it  is  because  they  are  to  make  their 
appearance  in  good  company."     In  another 
letter,  shortly  after  this,  he  furnishes  the  form 
of  the  dedication  of  his  poems,  which  he 
wished  to  be  addressed  to  his  sister,  and  de* 
sired  them  to  be  prefixed  by  the  following 
motto  from  Massinger : 

This  beauty,  in  the  blossom  of  my  youth, 
When  my  first  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 
Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter  but  my  fondness, 
In  the  best  language  my  true  heart  could  tell  mSi 
And  all  the  broken  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent  mSs 
1  sued  and  served.    Long  did  1  love  this  lady. 

He  concludes  the  letter  with  these  words: 
*'This  is  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  with 
which  I  take  my  leave  of  a  passion  which 
has  reigned  so  royally  (so  long)  within  me; 
thus,  with  its  trappings  of  laureate^hip,  I 
fling  it  off,  pleased  and  satisfied  with  myself 
that  the  weakness  troubles  me  no  longer.  I 
am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  mf 
sister  and  poor  old  father.  Oh  I  my  frien4 
I  think  sometimes,  could  I  recall  the  days  that 
are  past,  which  among  them  should  I  choose  t 
Not  those  *  merrier  days,'  not  the  *  pleasant 
days  of  hope,'  not  '  those  wanderings  with 
a  fair-haired  maid,'  which  I  have  so  of  tea 
and  so  feelingly  regretted;  bUt  the  days, 
Coleridge,  of  a  mother*8  fondness  for  her 
schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  bar 
back  to  earth  for  one  day,  on  my  knees  to 
ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  aspenties 
of  temper  which  from  time  to  time  havegi?ea 
her  pam  I    And  the  day,  my  friend,  I  trust 
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will  come  when  there  will  be  '  time  enough' 
for  kind  offices  of  love,  if  'Heaven's  eternal 
year'  be  ours.  Hereafter  her  meek  spirit 
shall  not  reproach  me.  Oh,  my  friend,  culti- 
vate the  filial  feelings !  and  let  no  man  think 
himself  released  from  the  kind  charities  of 
relationship :  these  shall  give  him  peace  at 
last — these  are  the  best  foundation  for  every 
species  of  benevolence."  Nothing  can  show 
more  clearly  the  noble  feeling  that  at  this 
time  actuated  Lamb's  conduct.  His  sinking 
father  and  unfortunate  sister  have  a  para- 
mount claim  on  him.  He  will  repay  the 
affection  both  lavished  on  his  childhood  by 
the  most  religious  devotion.  Aught  else  on 
which  his  youDg  heart  had  set  its  pure  and 
fervent  affections  shall  be  sacrificed.  There 
is  to  be  no  thought  of  self.  He  will  atone 
for  the  terrible  but  innocent  crime  of  his 
sister  by  giving  up  his  own  and  entire  life  to 
the  happiness  of  his  family. 

His  father  did  not  long  survive  this  event, 
dying  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  1797. 
In  the  meanwhile  Miss  Lamb  had  recovered 
her  reason,  and  some  discussion  arose  among 
her  relatives,  <kc.,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  should  be  disposed  of.     It  was  very  na- 
turally thought  undesirable  that  she  should 
be  altogether  without  restraint ;  and  an  idea 
was  entertained  of  keeping  her  for  life  at  an 
asylum.     Lamb,  however,  cut  short  all  these 
discussions  by  engaging  to  take  her  under  hb 
own  care,  and  to  be  responsible  for  her  during 
his  lifetime.  "  To  her,  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  devoted  hb  existence ;  seeking  thence- 
forth no  connection  which   could   interfere 
with  his  affection  or  impair  his  ability  to  sus- 
tain and  to  comfort  her.''     Accordingly,  she 
was  removed  from  the  asylum  to  her  bro- 
ther's house.     On  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
which  took  place  this  year,  in  Lamb's  house, 
she  experienced  a  relapse,  and  was  again 
placed  under  medical  care.    The  duty  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  the  trial 
it  imposed  on  his  feelings,  may  be  conceived 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  wrote  on  the 
occasion  to  Coleridge :  **  My  heart  is  quite 
sunk,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  look  for  re- 
lief.     Mary  will  set  better  again;   but  her 
beinff  constantly  liable  to  such  relapses  is 
dreadful.    Nor  is  it  the  least  of  our  evils  that 
her  case  and  all  our  story  b  so  well  known 
around  us.     We  are  in  a  manner  marked,  .  . 
I  am  almost  shipwrecked,"  (be.     Hb  sister 
was  soon  restored  to  him,  but  their  happiness 
was  frequently  clouded  by  recurrences  of  her 
dreadful  dborder.     She  became  so  familiar 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  as  to  be  able 
exactly  to  know  when  it  was  coming  on;  and 


she  would  then  herself  desire  her  brother  to 
take  her  to  the  accustomed  asylum.  Both 
were  sometimes  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  on 
thb  melancholy  journey.  There  are  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  hb  letters,  and  they  never 
)aid  a  distant  visit  without  taking  a  strait- 
acket  with  them.  Miss  Lamb  figures  as 
Bridget  Elia  In  her  brother's  essay  on  Mack- 
ery  End — a  delightful  delineation,  instinct  with 
all  the  graces  of  his  style,  every  touch  of 
which  is  inspired  and  guided  by  the  tenderest 
fondness.  She  divided  with  her  brother  the 
admiration  of  the  numerous  circle  of  ^ift^d 
friends  who,  in  after  years,  made  their  house 
the  scene  of  weekly  meetings  and  conversa- 
tion. She  acquired  considerable  estimation 
as  an  authoress.  She  was  the  joint  author, 
with  her  brother,  of  the  "  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare,"  •*  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,"  and  "  Po- 
etry for  Children." 

The  remainder  of  Lamb's  uneventful  life 
was  divided,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  between  his  toilsome  duties  at  Leaden- 
hall  street,  hb  literary  labors,  and  hb  per- 
sonal and  epistolary  intercourse  with  hb 
friends.  The  Ibt  of  these,  besides  Coleridge, 
who  was  the  medium  of  introduction  to  most 
of  them,  comprised  Sou  they,  Godwin,  Words- 
worth, Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Bernard  Barton, 
Proctor,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  Haydon, Talfourd, 
<&c.  A  numerous  collection  of  his  letters  to 
these  distingubhed  men  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  they  are  among  the  most  delightful 
and  raciest  specimens  of  this  species  of  com- 
position the  language  affords.  These  unla- 
bored effusions  from  hb  warm  heart  abound 
in  touches  of  wild  and  genial  humor,  subtle 
wit,  felicitous  plays  on  words,  intermingled 
with  happy  criticisms  and  observations  on 
books  and  men,  that  reveal  a  profound  insight 
into  the  principles  and  spirit  of  art  and  na- 
ture. Every  Wednesday  evening,  for  many 
years,  he  had  a  gathering  of  his  friends  at 
his  own  house.  These  suppers  were  fre- 
quented by  the  above-mentioned  members  of 
the  literary  world,  and  many  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  and  actors  of  the  day.  The 
utmost  freedom  prevailed.  Of  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  these  meetings,  some 
conception  may  be  formed,  by  a  reference  to 
the  reminbcences  furnbbed  us  of  Coleridge's 
powers  in  conversation.  Hazlitt,  in  hb  essav 
on  **  Persons  one  would  wish  to  have  seen,  * 
has  given  a  report  of  a  discussion  on  one  of 
these  evenings,  that  affords  a  high  idea,  of 
the  luxury  to  heart  and  brain  that  must  have 
been  enjoyed  by  those  who  mingled  in  them. 
With  the  exception  of  vbits,  made  always  in 
company  with  hb  sbter^  d^vci%  \)^  >&«tS9>» 
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annual  holidays,  to  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  Hazlitt, 
Wordsworth,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  (at 
which  two  places  he  delighted  to  spend  his 
yacations,)  and  once  to  Paris  in  1822,  Lamb 
never  left  London;  he  always  professed  a 
distaste  for  the  country  and  rural  scenery, 
though,  perhaps,  more  in  sport  than  serious 
earnest,  for  incidental  allusions  in  his  poems 
and  other  works  show  a  fine  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  inanimate  nature ;  and  when 
he  once  visited  Coleridge  in  Cumberland,  the 
thorough  interest  he  took  in  the  features  of 
mountain  and  lake  scenery,  the  long  and 
difficult  walks  he  undertook  to  explore  na- 
ture in  those  wilder  and  sublimer  manifesta- 
tions of  her  beauties,  the  quiet  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  afterwards  refers  to  the  inci- 
dents of  this  visit,  showed  that  he  was  keen- 
ly alive  to  impressions  of  natural  loveliness 
and  grandeur.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  he  placed  the  pleasures  of  the 
oountry  far  below  the  attractions  of  the 
streets  of  London.  When  his  mind  was 
jadfd  with  business  and  confinement,  bis  re- 
medy was  to  stroll  along  the  most  thronged 
thoroughfares,  ^*  ranging  the  crowded  streets 
with  a  keen  eye  and  overflowing  heart." 

In  the  latter  end  of  1797,  Lamb's  first 
poetic  effusions  appeared  in  print,  in  company 
with  the  poems  of  Coleridge  and  Lloyd,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol.  Lamb's 
share  contained  the  love-sonnets  before  re- 
ferred to,  a  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  some 
pieces  in  blank  verse,  among  which  was  the 
beautiful  one  with  the  title  of  the  "  Grand- 
dame."  For  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry, 
auch  as  shone  forth  in  his  friend's  "  Religious 
•Musings,"  the  compositions  of  Lamb  will  be 
searched  in  vnin.  His  muse,  modestly  cpn- 
scious  of  the  true  extent  o£  its  powers,  as- 
pired not  to  wing  to  such  a  soaring  height. 
With  Coleridge's  lofty  purposes  and  daring 
speculations,  though  he  admired  them,  he 
could  not  sympathize.  He  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  personal,  the  individual,  and  the  tan- 
gible. With  a  fine,  clear,  deep,  and  loving 
msigbt  into  moral  beauty,  his  susceptibilities 
were  naore  excited  by  the  nicer  and  more 
delicate  traits  and  movements  of  human  feel- 
ing. These  are  portrayed  with  a  fine  tact  in 
these*  youthful  poems,  the  versification  of 
which  is  exquisitely  sweet  and  musical. 
Neither  much  fame  nor  fortune  accrued  to 
him  from  this  publication. 

They  were  followed,  next  year,  by  his  tale 
of  **  Rosamund  Gray."  This  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  its  impression  on  the  public,  and  its 
sale  added  a  trifle  to  Lamb's  slender  income. 
The  merit  of  this  exquisite  little  wotV  \\e^ 


not  in  any  skill  in  the  development  of  the 
plot — in  this  respect  it  is  deficient — nor,  with 
the  exception  of  the'  portrait  of  the  heroine 
Rosamund  Gray,  and  of  her  grandmother 
Margaret,  in  the  distinctness  of  the  charae- 
terization ;  but  in  the  beauty  of  the  dietion, 
the  refined  sentiment,  the  elevated  morality, 
and  the  deep  religious  earnestness  by  which 
it  is  pervaded.  In  it  may  be  clearly  traced 
the  real  farewell  expression  of  his  youthful 
feelings  in  the  matter  of  the  ''  fair-haired,** 
who  is  evidently  delineated  in  Rosamund. 

In  1799,  Lamb  finished  his  tragedy  of 
**John  Woodvil,"  which  he  sent  to  John 
Kemble  with  a  view  to  its  representation  on 
the  stage.  It  was,  however,  rejected,  but 
published  in  1800.  This  play  exhibits  de- 
fects and  beauties  similar  to  those  of  bis  tale. 
In  structure  it  is  feeble  and  slight,  but 
abounds  in  poetic  beauties,  and  contains  a 
lovely  delineation  of  female  character.  The 
diction  and  versification  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  dramatists,  whose  peculiarities  and  beau- 
ties some  of  its  passages  vividly  recall — ai 
where  Simon  Woodvil  describes  to  Margaret 
his  occupations  in  the  forests. 

From  this  time  to  1807,  Lamb,  then  living 
in  Mitre  court,  wrote  nothing  except  the  es- 
say called  *'  the  Londoner,"  whic\^  afterwardi 
appeared  in  the  "  Reflector ;"  a  little  poem 
on  the  death  of  Haster  Savory,  the  ^'  Farewell 
to  Tobacco,"  and  an  unsuccessful  farce 
called  -  Mr.  H." 

In  1808  he  published  the  "Adventures  of 
Ulysses,"  and  his  "  Specimens  of  Englbh 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Shakspeare." 

In  1810  Lamb  became  connected  with  the 
**  Reflector,"  a  quarterly  magazine,  of  which 
his  friend  and  old  schoolfellow,  Leigh  HQOt» 
was  editor.  To  it  he  contributed  his  "  Fare- 
well to  Tobacco,"  many  of  his  gayer  pieces, 
and  his  essays  "  On  Garrick  and  Acting," 
and  ^'  On  Hogarth,"  in  which  are  embodied, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  noblest  criticism  in  the 
English  language. 

In  1822,  he  commenced  the  series  of  es- 
says under  the  signature  of  Elia,  on  which 
his  fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  depends.  The? 
appeared  partly  in  the  *'  London  Magazine, ' 
the  "New  Monthly,"  and  in  a  publication 
entitled  "The  Last  Essays  of  Elia."  Their 
composition  ranges  between  1822  and  1833. 
These  essays  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  classics  of  our  language.  Their  subjects 
are,  for  the  most  part,  fetched  from  the 
common— «ven  the  humblest — walks  of  life. 
But  though  the  material  is  common,  there  is 
^  nothing  common  in  the  style.    This  is  of  the 
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most  exquisite  finish,  yet  as  diverse  as  possi- 
ble from  the  received  rules  of  composition. 
An  antique  quaintness  of  phraseology  per- 
vades it  throughout.  In  presenting  an  idea 
he  frequently  astonishes  his  reader  by  a 
marvellous  fertility  of  graceful  fancy,  as  well 
as  wonderful  mastery  of  language.  The 
whole  of  his  ^*  Farewell  to  Tobacco '  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  his  poetry.  A  coloring  of 
subtle  irony  spread  over  some  of  these  essays 
may,  on  the  first  impression,  lead  the  reader 
to  believe  that  his  author  is  profanely  sport- 
bg  with  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  admiration  and  reverence.  A 
perception  of  the  essayist's  meaning,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  his  brain  and  heart  are 
finely  and  nicely  tuned  to  the  inner  harmo- 
nies of  the  spiritual  and  material  universe ; 
that  few  writers  have,  with  less  eflbrt  or  dis- 
play of  argument,  furnished  so  deep  and 
ttvely  an  insight  into  profound  truths ;  that 
none  breathe  a  kindlier  spirit,  or  instil  so  re- 
fined and  elevated  a  morality. 

In  1825,  Lamb  was  released  from  the 
^  drudgery  of  the  desk,"  with  a  pension  of 
£450  per  annum  during  his  life,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  his  sister  during  her  lifetime,  in 
ease  she  survived  him.  On  the  attainment 
of  his  impatientlv-looked-for  freedom,  he  re- 
moved to  Enfield,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.    His  feelings  on  being,  at  his  fiftieth 

J  ear,  emancipated  from  the  desk,  ''  to  which 
e  had  grown,  as  it  were,  until  the  wood  had 
entered  his  soul,"  are  admirably  described  in 
hifl  essay  on  the  ''Superannuated  Man." 
The  change  does  not  appear,  as  might  be 
mpposed,  to  have  brought  him  unalloyed 
pleasure.  If,  when  chained  to  the  desk,  he 
bitterly  complained  of  the  little  leisure  he 
had  for  literary  pursuits  and  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  he  soon  found  himself  at  a  loss  for 
the  disposal  of  the  wealth  of  time  of  which 
he  was  now  suddenly  the  master.  He  spent 
much  time  in  long  walks  into  the  country. 

Successively,  in  the  years  1830  and  1834, 
he  lost  two  of  his  best  friends — Hazlitt  and 
Coleridge.  The  death  of  the  latter  weighed 
with  especial  heaviness  on  his  mind.  He  did 
not  long  survive  hb  friend.    In  September, 


I  1834,  he  met  with  a  fall,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  wounds  seemed  healing,  when 
erysipelas  in  the  head  ensued,  and  be  sank 
beneath  the  stroke,  happily  without  much 
pain.  He  was  buried  in  Edmonton  church- 
yard, in  a  spot  he  had  pointed  out  to  his  sis- 
ter a  fortnight  before,  as  the  spot  where  he 
wished  his  remains  to  rest. 

The  ruling  feature  in  Lamb's  character 
was  its  entire  amiableness.     He   had  the 
most  large  toleration,  not  only  in  matters  of 
opinion,  but  of  conduct.     From  no  one  that 
had  ever  once  shared  his  regard  could  he  be 
induced  to  withdraw  it.     His  conversation  is 
described  as  most  delightful,  abounding  in 
wild  and  whimsical  humor,  pun,  and  irony, 
and  fine  observation,  intermingled  in  sweet 
and  marvellous  confusion.    The  testimony  of 
one  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  is  to  this  ef- 
fect :  "  He  would  startle  you  with  the  finest 
perception  of  truth,  separating  by  a  phrase 
the  real  from  a  tissue  of  conventional  false- 
hoods, and  the  next  moment  by  some  whim- 
sical invention  make  you  doubt  truth  to  be  a 
liar.    He  would  touch  the  inmost  pulse  of 
profound  affection,  and   then   break  off  in 
some  jest,  which  would  sound  profane   to 
'ears  polite,'  but  carry  as  profound  a  mean- 
ing to  those  who  had  the  right  key  as  his 
most  pathetic  suggestions ;    and  when  he 
loved  and  doted  most,  he  would  vent  the 
overflowing  of  his  feelings   in  words  that 
looked  like  rudeness."    It  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  in  his  convivial    moments   he 
would  often  be  betrayed  into  excesses  in  the 
use  of  stimulating  drinks,  that  immediately 
afterwards  caused  him  the  acutest  remorse. 
He  also  struggled  manfully  against  the  be- 
setment,  even  to  the  denial  of  the  company 
of  such  men  as   Southey,  Coleridge,   and 
Wordsworth,   that  he    might  not,   by   the 
accompaniments  of  the  table,  be  enticed  to 
excess;  and  it  was  partially  to  escape  the 
temptadoos  of  society  that  he  left  London 
and  buried  himself  in  the  country,  when  he 
became  his  own  master.    We  regret  that 
truth  compels  us  to  record  the  failing,  even 
in  this  imperfect  delineation  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man. 
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Stdhkt  Smith,  in  his  ainiuuig  and  clever 
letter  to  Archdeacoa  SingletoD,  thus  describe! 
Lord  John  Bussell : 

There  is  not  >  better  man  in  England  Uisn  Lord 
John  Ruasell;  but  his  wont  failure  in,  that  he  is 
DIterly  ignoraot  of  all  mural  fear ;  there  is  no- 
thing he  would  not  undertake.  I  believe  he  would 
perform  Ihe  operalkin  for  ihe  ilone,  build  St.  Fe- 
ler'«,  or  uaume  (with  or  without  ten  minnlea'  no- 
tice the  commaud  of  the  Channel  Beet;  and  no 
one  would  discover  by  his  manner  that  Ihe  patient 
bad  died,  the  church  tumbled  down,  and  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  been  knocked  to  atomfl.  I  believe  his 
motive*  are  always  pore,  and  hia  measures  often 
able ;  but  they  are  endless,  and  never  done 
with  that  pedetenious  pace  and  that  pedetentous 
mind  in  which  it  behooves, the  wise  and  virtuous 
improver  to  walk.  He  alarms  the  wise  Liberals ; 
and  it  is  Impossible  to  sleep  soundly  while  he  baa 
the  command  of  the  watch. 

This,  though  a  smart  sketch,  isbynomeAns 
correct.  It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  re- 
reree  of  correct.  What  Sydney  Smith  nverred 
Lord  John  Russell  to  be,  that  assaredlj  he 
is  not.  No  man  is  less  rash  than  he.  No 
raan  is  slower  to  initinte  measures.  By  na- 
ture and  temperament,  Lord  John  Russell  is 
eminently  conservative.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  WAS  proverbially  cautious,  was  bolder 
than  he:  witness  his  thorough -going  mea- 
sure on  the  com. laws.  Gladstone,  also  a 
careful,  slow  man,  has  shot  far  ahead  of  Rns- 
mII  in  matters  of  finance.  We  are  unable  to 
call  to  mind  any  rash  or  ill-cooBidered  act  of 
Lord  John,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  recent  let- 
ter, which,  however,  has  rather  improved 
his  political  position  than  otherwise.  Had 
Lord  John  Russell  not  been  a  man  of  great 
tact,  discretion,  and  cnulion,  he  never  could 
have  secured  the  conGdence  of  hie  large  body 
of  followers.  And  when  he  has  lost  adhe- 
rents, and  excited  suspicions  amongst  those 
who  sit  upon  his  own  side  of  the  House,  it 
faaa  almost  invariably  been  through  his  hold- 
ing back,  liis  disposition  to  stand  still  and 
«p«n  to  recede — certainly  never  through  his 
eDterprise  or  boldaess. 


Lord  John  Rtuaell  is  an  eminently  re•p•c^ 
tible  politioian.  Hia  high  family  conoeetiou 
give  him  inflaenee,  and  bis  pure  personal 
character  commands  respect.  He  is  a  mas 
of  care  fully- cultivated  powers,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, of  large  experience,  and  of  uodoabted 
patriotism.  He  is  beloved  as  well  aa  admired. 
He  is  not  a  genius ;  he  is  neither  brilliant  nor 
original ;  but  bis  qualities  are  of  a  xaan  solid, 
])ractical,  and  useful  character.  He  has  ex- 
cellent tact;  his  style  of  speaking  is  exactlr 
suited  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thoogs 
lie  is  not  eloquent,  no  man  makes  mora  ap- 
propriate and  telling  speeches,  or  is  more  at- 
lenlively  listened  to.  He  is  not  an  orator,  y(i 
be  succeeds  better  than  many  orators  do,  fw 
he  labors  to  convince.  And  he  does  thit  ia 
spite  of  his  wanting  those  graces  wbieh  on 
so  greatly  admired  in  other  speaker*.  Hit 
physique  is  against  him.  He  is  a  little,  qnie^ 
modest,  almost  insigoi  Scant -looking  perwrn- 
age.  His  features  are  sharp  and  bis  frsiM 
fragile.  When  he  ia  first  pointed  out,  yoi 
wonder  that  such  a  man  can  be  the  leuw 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  maaj 
great  bulky  men  you  find  there.  Bnt,  u 
Ben  Jonson  says. 

It  is  not  growinf;,  like  a  tree. 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be. 

And  when  Lord  John  Russell  speaks,  jai 
soon  find  that  in  him,  as  in  all  of  ns,  '  the 
mind's  the  measure  of  the  man."  His  mu- 
ner  at  first  is  rather  hesitating,  and  his  voiee 
ia  feeble  in  tone  and  quality.  It  is  aomewbit 
monotonous,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  itaat 
fine  moduiation  which  is  admired  ao  much  b 
the  orations  of  Disraeli.  There  is  an  aristo- 
cratic twang  and  thorough  House  of  Com- 
mons  tone  about  it.  As  be  warms,  he  be- 
comes freer  and  easier,  but  he  rarely  rises 
into  enthusiasm.  When  he  has  said  a  good 
thing,  which  he  does  in  the  moat  polubed 
manner,  he  turns  round  as  if  to  receive  \i>» 
I  cheers  of  his  supporters,  which  are  always 
\  Ka&^ ',  wi&\a«WA\jeaDi&nUke  views,  expound- 
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ed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction*  rarely  fail 
to  command  the  admiration  of  both  sides  of 
the  House.  He  is  always  self-possessed,  and 
on  emergencies  he  is  never  found  panting  in 
skill  and  energy.  It  is  these  qualities,  and 
his  lonff  experience  of  parliamentary  tactics, 
which  have  given  to  Lord  John  his  present 
commanding  position  in  the  House. 

He  entered  the  Legislature  when  a  very 
youth.  He  was  bom  in  1792 — the  third  son 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford — and  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  1813,  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  one  of  the  family  boroughs.  He 
thus  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  at 
twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  has  continued 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  almost 
without  interval  since  then, — Ihat  is,  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  His  maiden  speech 
was  made  on  the  Alien  Bill,  in  the  year  1814. 
The  speech  which  he  then  delivered  very 
much  resembles  one  of  his  speeches  now  ; 
it  was  terse,  pointed,  argumentative,  and 
enlivened  by  playful  satire  and  wit.  In  that 
speech  he  alluded  to  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  lo  which  he  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  so  thoroughly,  and  made  the 
Juestion  almost  his  own  in  the  House  of 
'ommons.  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose 
to  quote  the  early  sentiments  of  Lord  John 
on  this  topic,  but  it  appears  to  us  Uiat  not 
only  was  his  mind,  character,  and  style 
of  oratory  formed  at  that  early  period  of  his 
career,  but  that  he  has  added  little  to  these 
except  what  careful  culture  and  the  maturing 
influence  of  years  and  experience  have  neces- 
sarily effected.  In  this  respect  he  strikingly 
differs  from  Peel,  Disraeli,  and  many  of  his 
famous  contemporaries. 

From  1814  to  1831,  he  revived  from  time 
to  time  the  discussion  of  Whig  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  as  opposed  to  Radical  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  To  the  latter  he  was  al- 
ways opposed  ;  and  he  withstood  Burdett, 
O'Connell,  and  Hunt  as  emphatically  as  Sir 
Harry  Inglis  himself  could  do.  His  plans 
were  invariably  moderate,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  the  request  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  he 
withdrew  his  resolutions  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  certain  corrupt  boroughs,  on  the 
understanding  that  Orampound  only  was  to 
be  disfranchised,  which  was  done.  But  two 
years  later,  in  1821,  he  renewed  his  efforts, 
proposing  to  extend  the  measure  of  disfran- 
chisement of  rotten  boroughs,  and  transfer 
the  seats  to  large  towns  then  unrepresented. 
The  question  was  taken  up  out  of  doors, 
agitation  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
March,  1831,  when  Lord  John  proposed  the 
first  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Hie  measure  was  thought  to  be  very  revolu- 
tionary at  the  time ;   but  experience  has 
shown  that  it  was  rather  conservative  than 
otherwise;     Still  it  was  a  great  and  impor- 
tant constitutional   change,  to  which  Lord 
John  Russell's  exertions  were  greatly  instru- 
mental. Since  then  he  has  been  permanently 
before  the  public  as  a  practical  statesftian, 
as  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  as  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.    Be 
has  represented  during  his  career  the  mode- 
rate liberalism  of  his  age,  and  his  exertions 
have  been  devoted  quite  as  much  to  restrain- 
ing the  too  eager  amongst  his  own  followers, 
as  to  urging  on  the  lagging  spirit  of  his  op- 
ponents.    His  last  Reform  Bill  was  a  dead 
failure,  but  it  may  yet  come  to  light  again  in 
some  other  form  ;  and  doubtless  the  Conser- 
vative Ministers  will  make  it  a  much  more 
complete  measure,  going  far  beyond  Lord 
John's.  One  thing  is  clear  and  admitted,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  is  a  thoroughly  honest 
politician,  animated  by  a  noble  sense  of  duty, 
and  that  while  many  others  of  our  public 
men  have  proved  faithless,  he  has  adhered 
pretty  constantly  to  his  early  moderate  Whig 
principles  and  opinions. 

We  turn  now  to  Lord  John  Russell's  ca- 
reer as  an  author — for  he,  like  many  other 
members  of  the  present  administration,  has 
been  a  writer  of  books.  His  success  as  a 
writer  has,  however,  been  but  moderate,  and 
we  question  whether  the  copyright  of  his 
works  would  be  regarded  by  any  bookseller 
as  a  desirable  investment.  That  he  has 
sought  to  achieve  reputation  as  a  wiiier  of 
books,  is,  however,  creditable  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  it  indicates  a  literary  tact  which  is  hon- 
orable even  to  a  lord.  He  has  written  a  novel, 
"  The  Nun  of  Aronea  ;'*  a  play,  "  Don  Car- 
los ;"  a  biography,  "  Lord  "William  Russell ;" 
a  history,  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Eu- 
rope ;"  and  he  has  written  several  essays  and 
tracts  on  political  subjects.  His  last  works 
are  his  "  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Fox,"  and 
his  **  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Moore,*'  both 
of  which  might  have  been  better  done. 

To  speak  the  truth,  his  Lordship  does  not 
shine  as  an  author.  We  have  inquired  for 
**•  The  Nun  of  Aronea"  at  the  Circulating  Li- 
brary, but  the  librarian's  answer  was.  *'  Never 
heard  of  such  a  book.''  The  '*Nun"  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mere  curiosity  of 
literature,  interesting  only  as  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter's first  literary  enterprise.  Several  of  the 
leading  Whig  ministers  made  their  literary 
debut  in  the  same  line.  The  Marquis  of 
Normanby's  novel,  entitled  *'  No^' 
poae,  a\.\\\  \u(\mT^<^  ^IXiet  ^  >3ti^^^>\ 
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what  sickly  afiair.  The  Dake  of  Argyle  and 
Sir  William  Moles  worth  are  also  authors,  hat 
of  a  solid,  philosophical  character.  Xt  is  not 
improbahle  that  Lord  Byron — with  whom 
Lord  John  Russell  was  intimate  in  his  early 
years,  travelling  with  him  in  Portugal  in  1809 
— had  some  influence  in  directing  Lord  John 
Russell's  attention  to  imaginative  literature. 
His  journey  in  Spain  seems  to  have  suggest- 
ed to  him  the  subject  of  the  drama  com- 
menced by  him  about  the  same  time,  though 
not  published  for  many  years  after,  on  the 
subject  of  **  Don  Carlos.  "  This  play  has 
been  a  good  deal  ridiculed  by  his  Lordship's 
literary  opponents,  yet  it  is  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  his  literary  powers,  even  though  it 
be  not  equal  to  Schiller's  tragedy  of  the 
same  name.  The  Westminster  Review  has 
characterized  the  speeches  in  the  play,  which 
are  intended  to  be  digniBed,  as  '*  grand  non- 
sense, which,  of  all  things,  is  the  most  unsup- 
portable ;"  that  '*  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
poetical  feeling,  nor  a  single  passage  that 
rises  above  common-place  ;  not  a  character  or 
creation  in  the  whole  dramatis  persona — they 
are  mere  automata ;  a  more  undignified,  piti- 
ful puppet  than  Philip  could  not  be  walked 
through  five  acts  of  any  play ;  nor  a  more 
puling,  characterless  personage  than  Don 
Carlos,  whose  mawkish  sentimentality  would 
overpower  even  a  boarding-school  miss  of  the 
last  generation."  This,  however,  is  too  se- 
vere. For  example,  the  following  passage  is 
well  written,  and  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
now,  as  indicating,  under  the  guise  of  a  fic- 
titious character,  the  source  of  the  writer's 
own  after-success  in  a  political  drama  in 
which  he  has  played  so  prominent  a  part : 

Valdez.  It  was  my  aim, 

And  I  obtained  it  not  for  empty  glory  ; 
For  as  I  rooted  out  the  weeds  of  passion, 
One  8till  remained,  and  grew  till  its  tali  plant 
Struck  root  in  every  fibre  of  my  heart : 
It  was  ambition, — not  the  mean  desire 
Of  rank  or  title,  but  great  glorious  sway 
O'er  multitudes  of  minds. 

Lucero.  Thai  you  have  gained. 

Valdex.  I  have  indeed,  and  why  ?     I'll  tell 
thee  why  : 

My  appetites 
Were  in  one  potent  essence  concentrate  ; 
I  neither  loved,  nor  feasted,  nor  played  dice  ; 
Power  was  my  feast,  ray  mistress,  and  my  game. 
Thus  I  have  acted  with  a  will  entire, 
And  wreathed  the  passion  that  distracted  others 
Into  a  sceptre  for  myself. 

Another  of  Lord  "John's  early  essays,  if 
not  his  first,  was  a  book  entitled,  '*  Essays 
and  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character,  by  a 
OeatlemaD  who  has  left  his  Lodgings."  The 


pseudonym  asanmed  by  his  Lordahip  on  this 
occasion  was  "  Joseph  Skillet,"  who  ushered 
the  essays  into  notice  with  a  rather  humor- 
ous preface,  explaining  how  the  MSS.  came 
into  his  possession,  and  why  he  determined  to 
print  them.  This  was  a  fashion  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  and  probably  the  author  of  "  Wa- 
verley"  hel  pea  it  by  the  very  amusing  pre- 
faces which  he  usually  prefixed  to  hb  novels. 
Joseph  Skillet's  essays  were  not,  however, 
very  brilliant,  though  somewhat  dogmatic 
They  indicated  considerable  reading,  and  a 
cultivated  literary  taste.  There  is  soma 
smartness  about  the  essays,  but  we  search 
them  in  vain  for  one  original  thought 
Take,  for  instance,  a  passage  on  "Men  of 
Letters :" 

^'  There  is  no  class  of  persons,  it  may  be 
observed,  whose  feelings  are  more  open  to 
remark  than  men  of  letters.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  raised  on  an  eminence,  where 
every  thing  they  do  is  carefully  observed  by 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  so  high. 
In  the  next  place,  their  occupation,  especially 
if  they  are  poets,  being  either  the  expression 
of  superabundant  feeling  or  the  pursuit  of 
praise,  they  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
quick  in  their  emotions  than  any  other  clasi 
of  men  ;  hence  a  thousand  little  quarrels  and 
passing  irritabilities.  In  the  next  place,  they 
have  the  power  of  wounding  deeply  those  of 
whom  they  are  envious.  A  man  who  shoots 
envies  another  who  shoots  better.  A  shoe- 
maker even  envies  another  who  makes  more 
popular  shoes ;  but  the  sportsman  and  the 
shoemaker  can  only  say  they  do  not  like  their 
rivals  ;  the  author  cuts  his  brother  author  to 
the  bone  with  the  sharp  edge  of  an  epigram 
or  bon  mot." 

But  Lord  John's  reputation  as  a  literary 
man  rather  rests  on  his  political  works  than  on 
any  of  those  above  mentioned.  In  1820  he 
published  a  life  of  his  distinguished  ances- 
tor. Lord  William  Russell.  This  is  a  good 
readable  biography,  though  we  are  disposed 
to  suspect  biographies  written  by  the  de- 
scendants of  distinguished  men.  They  can 
scarcely  be  called  impartial,  as  they  are  coo* 
cerned  to  spare  the  deceased  in  matters  aboat 
which  the  public  are  interested  in  knowing 
the  whole  truth.  The  "Life  of  Lord  WU- 
liam  Russeir*  is  rather  too  much  of  a  col- 
lection, in  the  style  of  '^Moore*s  Life  and 
Letters,"  In  the  art  of  biography,  Lord 
John  certainly  is  not  great.  Speaking  of  the 
opinions  of  his  relative,  the  author  states: 
**  The  political  opinions  of  Lord  Russell  were 
those  of  a  Whig.  His  religious  creed  was 
that   of  a   miU  and  taiented    Christian," 
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But  he  adds,  speaking  of  bis  animosity  to 
the  Catholics: — ''It  must  be  owned  that 
the  violence  of  Lord  Russell  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  betrayed  him  into  credu- 
lity." Thus,  the  mild  and  talented  Chris- 
tian, according  to  the  author,  was  a  man  of 
violent  animosity  and  a  credulous  zealot. 

In  the  following  year,  1821,  another  work 
appeared  from  Lord  John  Russell's  pen,  en- 
titled **An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Oovemment  and  Constitution,  from  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  present 
Time.*'  This  work  is  fragmentary,  being  only 
the  latter  half  of  the  treatise  originally  pro- 
posed by  his  Lordship,  which  was  to  embrace 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional monarchies.  The  essay  contains  a 
summary  of  the  then  political  opinions  of 
his  Lordship  on  poor-laws,  national  debt, 
liberty  of  the  press,  parliamentary  reform, 
public  schools,  and  such  like  subjects.  The 
condusion  of  the  treatise  contains  the  pith  of 
it,  as  postscripts  often  do,  and  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  There  was  a  practical  wisdom  in 
our  ancestors,  which  induced  them  to  alter 
and  vary  the  form  of  our  institutions  as  they 
went  on,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  reform  them  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience.  They  never  ceased  to 
work  upon  one  frame  of  government,  as  a 
sculptor  fashions  the  model  of  a  favorite 
statue.  It  is  an  act  now  seldom  used,  and 
the  disuse  has  been  attended  with  evUs  of 
the  most  alarming  magnitude."  Cobbett 
would  have  made  an  awful  mess  of  this  sen- 
tence, had  he  analyzed  it  in  his  usual  scarify- 
ing style, — for  it  is  any  thing  but  well  writ- 
ten, —  yet  you  see  through  the  author's 
meaning  clearly  enough  ;  and  the  Westmin- 
iter  Review  thus  expressed  it : — "  The  sen- 
tence exhibits  the  tinkering  propensities  of 
Lord  John  to  mend  the  constitutional  kettle." 
In  former  days,  his  Lordship  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  corn-laws,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  **  preventing  the  abandonment  of 
agriculture  in  England  ;"  and  he  very  highly 
approved  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  scheme  of 
coining  guineas  of  the  value  of  twenty-one 
shillings,  paper  currency,  as  a  measure  ne- 
cessary for  **  the  safety  of  the  State"  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  national 
creditor.  One  of  the  best- written  sentences 
in  the  essay  is  that  in  which  his  Lordship  de- 
scribes the  character  of  the  political  lawyer 
— a  description  by  no  means  complimentary 
to  the  Bar : — 

*'  Generally  speaking,  the  first  disposition 
of  a  lawyer,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  in- 
quire boldly  and  argue  sharply  upon  public 


abuses.  They  are  not  apt  to  indulge  any 
bigoted  reverence  for  the  depositaries  of 
power ;  and,  on  the  other  hana,  they  value 
liberty  as  the  guardian  of  free  speech.  But 
the  close  of  a  lawyer's  life  is  not  always 
conformable  to  his  outset.  Many  who  com- 
mence by  too  warm  an  admiration  for  popu- 
lar privileges,  end  by  too  frigid  a  contempt 
for  all  enthusiasm.  They  are  accustomed  to 
let  their  tongues  for  the  hour,  and  by  a  na- 
tural transition,  they  sell  them  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life.  Commencing  with  the  va- 
nity of  popular  harangues,  they  end  by  the 
meanest  calculations  of  ava^rice."  This  is 
certainly  sense,  but  happily  not  quite  cor« 
rect.  There  are  lawyers  who  have  ratted  ; 
but  even  ministers  are  not  infallible:  and 
there  are  men  of  all  political  parties,  the 
close  of  whose  lives  is  not  always  conform- 
able to  their  outset, — for  which  indeed  they 
are  as  often  entitled  to  our  praise  as  to  our 
blame. 

The  largest  work  which  Lord  John  has 
published,  and  that  on  which  he  has  bestow- 
ed  most  pains,  is  his  "Memoirs  of  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,**  published  in  two 
quarto  volumes  in  1824;  and  it  has  since 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  This  bespeaks  the 
public  approval.  But  the  book  is  djill,  and 
lends  no  fresh  interest  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  It  is  a  dry  compilation,  an  anno- 
tated chapter  of  historical  events ;  but  it  is 
not  history,  unless  it  be  the  dropsy  of  his- 
tory. Beside  Macaulay,  Alison,  and  Marti- 
neau,  his  Lordship  indeed  looks  small.  But 
he  continued  to  write  other  historical  works ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  "  The  Establish- 
ment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  ;  an  Historical 
Essay,  with  Preface**  published  in  1828,  in 
which  the  author  regarded  with  rather  a  fa- 
vorable eye  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  but 
failed  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  the  history 
or  government  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  An- 
other historical  essay  followed  in  1882,  on 
"The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,''^  a 
gossiping  book  about  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  Court  of  Louis  ;  but  its  title  is  evidently 
a  misnomer.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  was  now 
so  immersed  in  the  political  life  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  works  of  an  elaborate  or 
carefully-studied  character  were  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  his  pen.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  since  appeared  as  an  author,  or  rather  as 
an  editor, — in  1842,  as  the  editor  of  the 
"Correspondence  of  John,  Fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford,**  and  in  the  present  year  as  the 
editor  of  Tom  Moore's  and  Charles  James 
Fox's  "Life  and  Correspondence,*'  These 
books  are  now  in  course  of.  publi< 
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subjects  are  in  themselves  of  flrreat  interest, 
and  deserve  able  and  caretul  treatment. 
Whether  they  have  received  that,  let  the 
critics  and  the  public  be  the  judges. 

In  short,  Lord  John  Russell's  reputation 


with  posterity  will  not  depend  upon  bis  lite- 
rary works.  His  true  arena  is  the  House  of 
Commons — ^the  theatre  of  his  greatest  intel- 
lectual efforts  and  of  his  most  decided  tri- 
umphs. 


•  •• 


Shelley's  Midnight  Adventihue. — The 
poet  Shelley,  while  living  in  Wales,  at  a  cot- 
tage in  Caernarvonshire,  one  night  met  with 
the  following  frightful  adventure,  according 
to  his  own  account : — At  midnight,  sitting 
alone  in  his  study  on  the  ground-floor,  he 
heard  a  noise  at  the  window,  saw  one  of  the 
shutters  gradually  unclosed,  and  a  hand  ad- 
vanced into  the  room  armed  with  a  pistol. 
The  muzzle  was  directed  towards  him,  the 
aim  taken,  the  weapon  cocked,  and  the  trig- 
ger drawn.  The  trigger  missed  fire.  Shel- 
ley, with  that  personal  courage  which  par- 
ticularly distinguished  him,  rushed  out  in 
order  to  discover  and  seize  the  assassin.  As 
he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the 
outer  door,  at  the  entrance  of  an  avenue 
leading  into  the  garden,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  ruffian,  whose  pistol 
missed  fire  a  second  time.  This  opponent 
he  described  as  a  short,  stout,  powerful  man. 
Shelley,  though  slightly  built,  was  tall,  and 
though  incapable  of  supporting  much  fa- 
tigue, and  seeming  evidently  weak,  had  the 
faculty  in  certain  moments  of  evoking  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  concentrating  all  his 
energies  to  a  given  point.  This  singular 
phenomenon,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
others,  he  displayed  on  this  occasion ;  and  it 


made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley  no  unequal 
match.  It  was  a  contest  between  mind  and 
matter — between  intellectual  and  brute  force. 
After  long  and  painful  wrestling,  the  victory 
was  fast  declaring  itself  for  moral  courage, 
which  his  antagonist  perceiving,  extricated 
himself  from  his  grasp,  darted  into  the 
grounds,  and  disappeared  among  the  shrub- 
bery. Shelley  maae  a  deposition  the  next 
day  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Maddocks, 
of  these  facts.  An  attempt  to  murder  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  that  part  of  the  prinei- 
pdity,  where  not  even  a  robbery  had  taken 
place  for  several  years.  No  solution  could 
be  found  for  the  enigma;  and  the  opinion 
generally  was,  that  the  whole  was  a  night- 
mare— a  horrid  dream,  the  effect  of  an  over- 
heated imagination.  The  savage  wildness  of 
the  scenery — the  entire  isolation  of  the  place 
— the  profound  metaphysical  speculations  in 
which  SKelley  was  absorbed — the  want  of 
sound  and  wholesome  reading,  and  the  unge- 
niality  of  his  companions,  (for  he  had  one 
besides  his  wife*  a  spinster  of  a  certain  age 
for  a  humble  companion  to  her,)  all  com- 
bined to  foster  his  natural  bent  for  the  vi- 
sionary, and  confirm  Mr.  Maddocks'  ides, 
that  the  events  of  that  horrible  night  were  a 
delusion. 
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THE  TEMPTRESS.— FBOM  THE  DIART  OF  A  LAW-CLERK. 


Richard  Pbnsoh  was  a  native  of  West- 
luortland,  bis  place  of  birth  bein^  the  small 
▼illflge  of  Bedstone,  on  the  borders  of  Gil- 
graith  forest,  some  miles  north  of  Appleby. 
His  father  had  been  what  is  called  a  **  states- 
man" in  those  parts ;  that  is,  he  farmed  his 
own  land ;  but  long*  con  tinned  ill- health,  the 
death  of  bis  notable  wife,  and  other  crosses 
and  losses,  so  reduced  him  io  the  world,  that 
he  died — when  Richard,  his  only  child,  was 
in  his  twentieth  year — in  little'  better  than 
insolvent  circumstances  ;  the  son,  who,  from 
bis  desultory  and  rather  bookish  habits,  had 
never  been  of  much  use  upon  the  farm,  find- 
ing himself,  after  every  thing  had  been  dis- 
posed of  and  all  debts  paid,  the  master  of 
about  £200  only,  and  destitute,  withal,  of 
skill  in  either  head  or  hand  to  turn  his  mo- 
dest capital  to  account.  Being,  however,  so 
young,  of  stout  frame  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament, he  might  not  for  some  time  have 
fnlly  realized  the  undesirableness  of  his  po- 
sition and  prospects,  but  for  the  light  unex- 
pectedly shed  over  them  by  the  dark,  scorn- 
ful eyes  of  Judith  Morton,  a  damsel  of  about 
seventeen,  and  the  daughter  of  John  Morton, 
a  statesman  of  comrortable  means,  with 
whom,  whilst  his  father  yet  lived  in  repu- 
tedly fair  circumstances,  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  sweetheart  intimacy,  or  at  least  as 
much  80  as  some  half  a  dozen  other  bovine 
youths  whom  Judith  Morton's  handsome 
person  and  comparatively  cultivated  airs  and 
graces  attracted  round  her.  The  first  time 
Richard  Penson  met  her,  after  the  final  wind- 
ing up  of  his  father's  affairs,  he  was  so  tho- 
roughly made  to  understand  that  an  idle, 
know-nothing  young  fellow,  with  £200  for  all 
his  fortune,  was  no  match  for  Judith  Morton, 
that  the  next  half-hour  was  passed  in  mental 
debate  as  to  which  of  the  three  expedients 
for  ridding  himself  of  hateful  life — hanging, 
drowning,  or  poisoning — he  should  adopt; 
and  he  at  length  decided  upon  almost  as 
desperate  a  leap  in  the  dark  as  either  of 
them,  by  forthwith  writing  to  a  London  at- 
torney, whose  advertisement,  setting  forth  a 
willingness  to  accept  an  active,  clever  young 
man  as  articled  clerk,  at  a  moderate  pre- 


mium, had  stronffly  arrested  his  attentimi 
the  day  previously  at  Appleby — that  he 
should  be  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  personal  interview  with  the  adver- 
tiser as  quickly  as  the  coach,  leaving  Apple- 
by on  the  following  morning,  would  carry 
him  thither.  Three  days  afterwards,  ac- 
cordingly, Richard  P^son  presented  himself 
at  the  attorney's  office.  That  worthy's  bu- 
siness lay  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he 
was  rightly  reputed  one  of  the  sharpest,  least 
scrupulous  practitioners  that  classic  institu- 
tion could  boast  of.  He  quickly  discerned 
with  thosa  keen,  vulpine  eyes  of  his,  that 
there  was  the  stuff  for  a  clever  fellow  in 
Richard  Penson ;  and  a  bargain  was  finally 
struck  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cash,  and  his  services 
tor  five  years,  the  young  countryman  assured 
himself  of  board,  lodging,  and  a  small  salary 
during  that  period,  and  his  articles  at  the 
end  thereof.  Penson  took  readily  at  his  new 
vocation,  and  ultimately  became  noted  as  a 
keen  adept  in  the  tortuous,  shifty  practice  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  class  of  clients 
with  whom  he  had  chiefly  to  deal ;  though  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  have  lent  himself  to 
any  decidedly  unprofessional  expedient,  dan- 
gerously near  as,  in  the  fervor  of  his  tem- 
perament, he  might  at  times  have  ventured 
near  the  faintly-traced  boundary-line  which 
marks  the  limit  which  an  attorney  may  not 
overstep  in  defence  of  the  most  liberal  and 
interesting  of  clients.  For  the  rest,  Richard 
Penson  was  a  fairly-conducted,  pleasant, 
companionable  young  fellow,  except  when, 
more  freshly  primed  than  usual,  and  alone 
with  some  one  or  two  of  his  intimates,  he  got 
maudlin  about  Judith  Morton, — her  charms, 
caprices,  cruelties.  A  detestable  infliction,  I 
well  remember,  were  thpse  obliging  confi- 
dences ;  but  rested  so  slightly  upon  my  me- 
mory, that  the  sole  and  hazy  impression  I 
derived  from  them  was,  that  he  had  been 
jilted  by  a  handsome  young  shrew,  who  most 
likely,  on  account  of  her  brimstone  temper, 
had  not  yet  obtained  a  husband ;  when  Rich- 
ard Penson  finished  his  time,  and  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  roll  aa  an  atlor~»^  ii»^ 
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Goart  of  King's  Bench.  Soon  after  that 
event  he  left  town  for  Westmoreland,  in  re- 
newed quest,  I  had  no  doubt,  of  his  old 
flame.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of 
him  again  till  about  three  years  afterwards, 
when  I  met  him  just  by  the  Great  Turnstile, 
Holborn  ;  but  so  changed  was  he,  that  I  for 
some  moments  vainly  cast  about  in  my  me- 
mory as  to  whom  the  pallid,  care-worn,  po- 
verty-stricken man,  whose  proffered  hand  I 
mechanically  held  in  mine,  could  be. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me  ?*'  he  said, 
with  a  dull,  wintry  smile.  The  voice  and  a 
peculiar  north-country  accent  enabled  me  to 
do  so  instantly ;  and  I  blurted  out,  "  Richard 
Penson !  But,  good  God !  what  has  come 
to  you  ?  Why,  you  look  like  an  old  man  !" 

"  I  am  one,''  he  aaswered.  ''Age  is  not 
always  truly  reckoned  by  years." 

*'  Surely,''  I  said,  after  a  slight  pause, 
"  that  old  craze  of  yours  about  the  West- 
moreland spitfire  you  used  to  talk  of,  can- 
not have  made  such  a  wreck  of  a  sensible 
man?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  or,'  at  least,  not  in  the 
way  you  appear  to  suppose,  But  come  ;  if 
you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  will  stand 
treat  for  a  few  glasses,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"  Stand  treat  for  a  few  glasses !"  The  hot 
blood  burned  in  my  cheeks  and  temples  as  I 
echoed  this  sad  confession  of  meanness  and 
degradation  from  my  former  acquaintance ; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  heed,  or  was  cal- 
lous to,  the  implied  meaning  of  the  excla- 
mation ;  and  upon  my  stammering  out  that 
he  was  welcome  to  as  many  glasses  as  he 
chose  to  have,  he  brightened  up  into  a  kind  of 
sickly  gayety,  said  **  I  was  always  a  trump," 
and  led  the  way  to  a  tavern  in  Chancery 
Lane.  There,  and  at  subsequent  interviews, 
I  was  m^de  acquainted  with  the  following 
strange  and  warning  story.  Much  of  the 
dialogue,  which  he  had  a  morbid  fondness 
for  repeating,  he  had  written  out. 

When  Richard  Penson,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  five  years,  revisited  his  birth- 
place, he  found  Judith  Morton  still  single, 
and  though  in  her  twenty*  third  y€&r,as  fresh- 
ly beautiful,  to  his  mind,  as  when  he  had  last 
seen  her.  He  soon  found,  moreover,  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
become  his  wife,  albeit  the  refusal  was 
this  time  more  gently  intimated  than  on  a 
former  occasion.  According  to  the  gossip 
of  the  neighborhood,  one  B^bert  Masters,  a 
thriving  "  statesman,"  but  about  ten  years 
her  senior,  had  been  courting  her  off  and  on 
/or  a  Jong  time;   bixi  somehow  the  aflbir 


seemed  as  far  or  farther  off  than  ever  from 
a  matrimonial  termination.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  a  former  beau  of  hers,  Charles 
Harpur,  who  had  emigrated  to  America,  and 
greatly  prospered  there,  with  whom  she  had 
constantly  corresponded,  was  shortly  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  visit  to  England^  and  of 
course  to  Westmoreland.  Thus  admonished 
of  the  folly  of  further  indulgence  of  his 
dream 'fancies,  Peoaon  turned  his  lingering 
steps,  first  towards  Appleby,  where,  how- 
ever, no  opening  for  an  additional  attorney 
presented  itself,  and  finally  he  came  as  far 
southward  as  Liverpool,  opened  an  office  in 
Scotland  Road,  and  diligently  strove  to  edge 
himself  into  the  legal  business  of  that  flou- 
rishing city.  The  result  was  so  disheartening, 
that  at  the  end  of  about  six  months'  fruitless 
endeavor  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell 
his  office-desk,  stool,  chairs,  and  brass  plate, 
and  return  to  the  service  of  his  old  master, 
who  would,  he  knew,  be  glad  to  employ 
him,  when  an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  talents  suddenly  presented  itself, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  venture  upon  the  pe- 
rilous path,  the  near  end  of  which  was 
destruction. 

He  was  sitting,  he  told  me,  in  his  office, 
one  wet,  gloomy  afternoon  in  January,  before 
a  handful  of  fire,  alternately  revolving  in  hb 
mind  his  own  dismal  present  and  future,  and 
two  or  three  startling  paragraphs  that  had 
just  been  copied  into  the  Liverpool  journals 
from  the  Westmoreland  county  paper.  To 
him  they  were  of  great  interest,  but  in  some 
degree  unintelligible.  Robert  Masters,  the 
quondam  bachelor  of  Judith  Morton,  before 
spoken  of,  had,  it  appeared,  been  killed  at  a 
place  in  Gilgraith  Forest  by  a  pistol-shot; 
and  according  to  one  account,  robbery  must 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  assassin,  as  the 
deceased's  pockets  had  been  rifled  and  his 
gold  watch  carried  ofi*;  whilst,  according  to 
another  and  later  paragraph,  Charles  Har- 
pur, a  person  of  good  property,  recently 
arrived  from  abroad,  had  been  fuuy  commit- 
ted for  the  murder;  the  suggested  cause 
whereof  was  jealousy  with  respeet  to  a  Je- 
mima Morton,  a  young  woman,  the  paper 
stated,  of  great  personal  attractions.  '^  The 
mistake  in  the  Christian  name,  Jemima  for 
Judith,"  mused  Penson,  *' is  obvious  enough ; 
but  how  comes  it  that  both  jealousy  and 
plunder  are  spoken  of  as  motives  for  the 
crime?  Charles  Harpur  is  not  a  robber, 
and  yet  both  money  and  watch  were  missing. 
I  must  even,  poor  as  I  am,  pay  a  visit  to 
Bedstone.    Ha  I  Well,  this  u  strange  ! " 

A  slight  noise  at  the  window  had  caused 
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him  to  look  saddenly  up  in  that  direction, 
and  to  his  great  surprise,  almost  consterna- 
tion, he  saw  the  handsome  and  excited  coun- 
tenance of  Judith  Morton  just  above  the 
dwarf  Venetian  blinds,  the  dark,  flashing 
eyes  peering  eagerly  into  the  office,  wherein 
ane  ifet,  he  observed,  discerned  nothing.  His 
sudden  starting  up  revealed  him  to  her ;  a 
kind  of  wild  smile  of  recognition  glanced 
over  her  features,  and  in  another  minute  Ju- 
dith Morton  was  face  to  fiace  with  Richard  Pen- 
8on» — she,  this  time,  the  suppliant  for  favor. 
Miss  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  her  appearance  and  manner  evinced 
much  flurry  and  disquietude.  Hastily  seat- 
ing herself,  she  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet 
from  a  large  reticule,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
in  reply  to  Penson's  questioning  glance  at 
her  mourning  -  dress,  **  For  my  father ;  he 
died  about  three  months  since."  Then  hold- 
ing the  packet  or  parcel  in  her  hand,  she 
gazed  fixedly  for  a  moment  or  two  at  her 
astounded  auditor,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  the 
influence  she  once  possessed  over  him  had 
been  weakened  by  time  and  absence.     Ap- 

Earently  the  scrutiny  was  satisfactory;  a 
right  gleam  of  female  pride  danced  in  her 
eyes,  and  there  was  an  accent  of  assured 
confidence  in  the  tone  with  which  she  smd : 
•*  I  am  here,  Richard  Penson,  to  retain  you 
professionally  in  a  matter  deeply  affecting 
myself,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  spite  of 
— perhaps  in  some  degree  because  of — by- 
gones, you  will  not  fail  me  in  this  hour  of 
need." 

Penson's  heart  whs  in  his  throat,  and  a 
few  broken  words  could  only  gurgle  through, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  soul  and  body  at 
her  service.  The  prideful  smile  shot  more 
brightly  than  before  across  the  face  of  the 
temptress,  and  the  voice  was  gentle  and 
caressing  which  replied,  "  I  knew  that  would 
be  your  answer,  Richard."  After  hesitating 
for  a  moment,  she  took  a  note  from  her  purse 
and  placed  it  before  the  wonder-mute  at- 
torney :  it  was  a  Bank  of  England  note  for 
fifty  pounds ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  his 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  he  rejected  it  almost 
indignantly. 
-  *•  Nay,  nay,"  said  Judith  Morton,  "  you 
must  accept  it.  My  father,  as  I  told  you,  is 
no  more,  and  I  am  tolerably  well  off,"  adding, 
with  insinuative  meaning,  *'and,  better  per- 
haps than  that,  I  am  now  my  own  mistress.^ 
Penson  took  the  note  thus  pressed  upon  him, 
and  an  embarrasing  but  brief  silence  ensued, 
broken  by  Judith  Morton,  who,  having  un- 
sealed the  packet  of  papers,  said,  *'  These  are 
office  copies  of  the  depositions  made  in  the 


case  of  Charles  Harpnr,  of  which  you  have 
doubtless  heard."  The  attorney's  counte- 
nance fell  as  Judith  pronounced  that  name, 
and  she  hastened  to  say,  '*  It  is  not,  you  will 
find,  for  his  sake  that  I  am  chiefly  interested 
' — but  first  you  must  read  those  papers.  I 
will  go  and  take  tea  while  you  do  so,  at  the 
inn  below,  where  the  coach  stopped :  I  shall 
not  be  gone  more  than  half  an  hour." 

The  peremptory  manner  of  the  young 
woman  forbade  reply,  and  as  soon  as  the 
street-door  closed  behind  her,  Penson  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  perusal  of  the 
depositions.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
palpitating  bewilderment  of  his  brain  so  far 
subsided  as  to  enable  him  to  distinctly  seize 
and  comprehend  what  he  read;  but  pro- 
fessional habit  at  length  resumed  its  influ- 
ence, and  by  the  time  Miss  Morton  returned, 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  case  as  far 
as  it  was  disclosed  by  the  depositions. 

''  Well,"  said  she,  with  seeming  calmness, 
*'  your  opinion  upon  thb  sad  affair/' 

**  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  it," 
replied  Penson  ;  '*  the  facts  lie  in  a  nutshell : 
Harpur  met  the  deceased  at  a  farmer's 
dinner,  after  which,  both  being  elevated  by 
wine,  Harpur  took  offence  at  something — it 
is  not  stated  what — that  Masters  said  re- 
specting you;  a  violent  quarrel  and  fight 
ensued.  Three  nights  afterwards.  Masters  is 
found  dead  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 
James  Blundell,  a  respectable  man  whom  I 
know  well,  swears  positively  that  he  heard 
the  report,  and  about  ten  minutes  afterwards 
saw  Harpur  running  frpm  the  spot,  not  far 
from  which  the  body  was  next  morning  found 
— his  face,  clearly  visible  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight,  as  white  as  chalk,  and  holding  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Harpur  killed  the  deceased, 
though  perhaps  under  circumstances  that,  if 
provable,  might  reduce  the  offence  to  man- 
slaughter." 

"You  noticed  that  the  man's  watch  and 
money  were  not  to  be  found  ?"  said  Judith* 
Morton. 

**•  Yes ;  and  that  is  certainly  an  odd  cir- 
eumstance;  but  probably,  as  I  see  is  sus- 
pected, they  were  stolen  by  some  pei-son 
who  discovered  the  body  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  Blundell  and  the  constable  did.'' 

"  Is  there  nothing  which  in  your  opinion 
affects  the  credibility   of    Blundell's  testi- 

_.^_„  o»» 

mony  : 

**  Not  essentially :  to  be  sure  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ill- blood  between  him 
and  Masters,  but  that  fact  cannot  have  any 
weight  against  the—" 
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**Not  if  strengthened — made  weighty," 
mterrapted  the  young  woman,  with  sug- 
gestive emphasis. 

"  I — I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  stam- 
mered Penson ;  greatly  startled,  as  he  told 
me,  more  by  her  manner  than  words. 

"  You  must  then,  and  thoroughly,"  said 
Judith  Morton,  who  was  now  deathly  pale, 
"or  nothing  effectual  will,  I  see,  be  done. 
There  is  no  one  within  hearing  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul !" 

"  Draw  your  chair  closer  to  mine,  however, 
that  I  may  speak  the  secret,  which  will  place 
me  in  your  power,  in  a  whisper :  it  was  I  slew 
Robert  Masters !" 

"  God  of  heaven — ^you ! — impossible !" 

**  It  is  true,  and  therefore  possible,  as  you 
shall  hear — hut  first  let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  With  all  .my  faults  of  temper, 
caprices,  vexatious  follies,  was  I  not  always 
a  truthful  girl  ?" 

**  Certainly ;  you  were  ever  sincere  and 
plain-spoken." 

'*  I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  that  justice : 
you  will  then  have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  ex- 
act truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  which 
I  will  do  as  briefly  as  possible.  Charles 
Harpur,  one  of  my  old  lovers,  as  you  know 
— ^though  after  what  has  passed  he  can  never 
be,  under  any  circumstances,  more  to  me 
than  he  is  at  this  moment — lately  returned 
from  America  much  richer  than  he  left 
England,  and  renewed  his  addresses,  which 
weie  accepted.  This  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Masters,  who  was  once  engaged  to  me,  and 
he,  as  you  know,  met  and  quarrelled  with 
Harpur.  The  injurious  hints  thrown  out 
against  me  on  that  occasion  were  dismissed 
from  Harpur's  mind,  'after  an  explanation 
with  me,  and  Masters,  foiled  in  his  selfish 
and  malignant  purpose,  had  the  audacious 
insolence  to  write  me  word  that  unless  I 
broke  with  Harpur  he  would  send  him  some 
foolish  letters  of  mine,  long  since  written, 
of  no  harm  whatever  if  read  and  inter- 
•preted  by  calm  reason,  but  which  would,  I 
knew,  drive  Harpur  mad  with  jealous  fury. 
I  so  far  suppled  my  mind  as  to  write  a  note 
to  Masters,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  man- 
liness and  honor,  the  return  of  those  letters 
to  me.  Judging  by  his  reply,  he  was  in 
some  degree  affected  by  the  justice  and 
earnestness  of  my  appeal,  and  promised,  if  I 
would  meet  him  at  nine  o'clock  that  even- 
ing at  an  old  try  sting-place  he  mentioned,  he 
would  return  my  letters,  should  he  not  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  me  not  to  marry  Harpur. 
I  determined  on  meeting  him ;  the  evenings 
were  light  and  calm,  and  I  have  ever  felt  an 


almost  man-like  want  ef  fear.  Yet,  as  the 
hour  approached,  and  I  set  off  for  the  place 
of  meeting,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  vagae 
sense  of  misgiving,  as  of  the  near  approach 
of  calamity  and  misfortune,  and  I  called  at 
Harpur's  lodgings,  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming him  of  what  liad  occurred,  and 
guiding  myself  by  his  counsel.  Unhappily, 
he  was  not  at  home,  and  after  waiting  some 
time,  I  again  determined  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment with  Masters  at  all  hazards.  As  I 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  an  open  case  con- 
taining two  small  pistols  caught  my  eye,  and 
I  immediately  seized  one,  precisely  why  I 
hardly  know  myself,  except  from  an  un- 
defined thought  of  shielding  myself  from 
possible  insult,  should  Masters'  rage  at  find* 
ing  me  invincible  to  his  entreaties  prompt 
him  to  offer  me  any.  I  concealed  the  weapon 
beneath  my  shawl,  and  did  not,  I  well  re- 
member, bestow  a  thought  even  as  to 
whether  it  was  loaded  or  not.  I  met  Robert 
Masters — he  urged  me  by  every  argument 
he  could  think  of  to  discard  Harpur  and 
renew  my  long  since  broken  engagement 
with  himself.  I  refused  firmly,  perhaps 
scornfully,  to  do  so,  and  passionately  in- 
sisted upon  the  fulfilment  of  bis  promise 
respecting  the  letters.  In  his  exasperation. 
Masters  swore  he  would  do  no  such  thing, 
and  taking  one  from  his  pocket,  he  open^ 
and  pretended  to  read  from  it  a  love- 
passage  which,  had  I  not  been  almost  out 
of  my  senses  with  rage  and  indignation,  I 
must  have  been  sure  I  never  could  have 
written.  I  sprang  forward  to  clutch  the 
letter ;  a  struggle  for  its  possession  ensued, 
and — how  it  happened  I  know  not,  certainly 
by  no  voluntary  act  of  mine — the  pistol  in 
my  hand  went  off:  there  was  a  flash  and  a 
report,  sounding  to  me  like  thunder,  and 
Robert  Masters  lay  dead  at  my  feet  1  What 
followed  I  can  only  confusedly  describe:  for 
a  time  I  was  transfixed — rooted  with  terror 
to  the  spot,  but  presently  the  stunning  sense 
of  horror  was  succeeded  by  apprehension  for 
myself;  and,  by  what  prompt  cunning  I 
know  not,  though  doubtless  with  a  wild 
hope  of  thereby  inducing  a  belief  that  the 
deed  had  been  committed  by  robbers,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  beside  the  corpse, 
and  not  only  possessed  myself  of  the  letters, 
but  of  the  slain  man's  watch  and  purse.  I 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  and  I  started  up  and  fled  with 
the  speed  of  guilt  and  fear,  leaving  the  fatal 
pistol  on  the  ground.  The  footsteps  were 
Harpur's:  he  had  reached  home  soon  after 
I  left,  and  followed  me  only  to  arrive  loo 
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tale !  I  disclosed  every  thing  to  him ;  he  had 
Faith  in  mj  truth,  as  I  am  sure  you  have,  and 
iwore  never  to  betray  me:  he  has,  you 
know,  faithfully  kept  his  word,  though  him- 
self apprehended  for  the  crime." 

Juddth  Morton  ceased  speaking,  and  Pen- 
ion,  aghast,  stupe6ed,eould  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Well,  Richard  Penson,"  said  she,  after 
A  painful  silence  of  some  minutes,  *'  have 
you  no  counsel  to  offer  me  in  this  strait  ?" 

•'Counsel,  Judith,"  replied  Penson,  with 
white  lips,  "  what  counsel  can  I  offer?  The 
only  effect  of  this  confession,  if  made  public, 
would  be  to  consign  you  to  the  scaffold 
instead  of  Harpur ;  for  those  who  would  sit 
ID  judgment  upon  your  life  would  not  believe 
that  the  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged." 
'*  That  is  also  my  opinion ;  and  can  you  do 
nothing  to  save  my  life — my  innocent  life, 
Richard  ;  for  be  assured  that  rather  than  a 
guiltless  man  shall  perish  through  my  deed,  I 
will  denounce  myself  as  the  slayer  of  Robert 
Masters.  You  have  a  reputation  for  lawyer- 
eraft,"  she  added,  *'and  money  shall  not  be 
wanting." 

•'There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  an 
acquittal,"  said  Penson,  **  except  by  having 
recourse  to   perilous   devices  that  In 

abort,  I  see  no  chance  of  a  successful  de- 
fence." 

"  You  once  loved  me,  Richard  Penson," 
said  Judith  Morton,  in  a  low,  agitated  voice, 
•*or  at  least  said  you  did." 

"Once  loved  you — said  I  did!"  echoed 
Penson. 

"I  know  not  what  to  say,"  continued 
Judith,  as  if  unheeding  his  words,  and  with 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  "  Harpur  can 
never  be,  as  I  told  you,  more  to  me  than  he 
lA  now — I  have  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
he  has  no  wish  to  be,  faithful,  as  t/et,  as  he 
has  proved  to  his  promise  not  to  betray  me  ; 
and  it  may  be,  Richard — it  may  be,  I  say — 
though  that  I  begin  to  think  will  have  slight 
weight  with  you  —  that  —  that  gratitude 
might  lead  me  to  reward — to  return  the  de- 
votion to  which  I  should  be  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  my  young  life." 

" Judith— Judith  Morton!"  gasped  Pen- 
son,  "  do  not  drive  me  mad !" 

"  Make  no  rash  promises,  Richard,  to  incur 
peril  for  my  sake,"  said  Judith  Morton,  rising 
from  her  chair ;  "  by  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  have  thought  the  matter  calmly  over. 
I  will  call  about  ten  o'clock,  and  you  can  then 
tell  me  if  I  can  count  or  not  upon  effectual 
help  from  you.    Qood-nighu" 

She  was  gone ;  but  not  till  her  purpose  had 
been    thoroughly    accomplished.     Richard 


Penaon's  resolution  was  taken,  and  before  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  that  night,  his 
eager  and  practised  brain  had  elaborated  a 
plan — audacious,  and  full  of  peril  to  him- 
self— whereby  an  acquittal  might  be,  with 
almost  certainty,  insured.  '^1  do  it," — it 
was  thus  he  glozed  the  scheme  to  his  own 
conscience, — "  I  do  it  to  save  her  life — her 
young  and  innocent  life,  as  she  truly  says — 
and  I  will  take  care  that  no  harm  shall  ulti- 
mately befall  Blundell.  He  will  have  abun- 
dant means  of  self-vindication  when — when 
I  and  Judith  are  safe  beyond  the  Atlantic." 

The  clocks  were  chiming  ten  when  Judith 
Morton  entered  the  young  attorney's  office 
on  the  following  morning.  *'  There  is  more 
than  hope,  there  is  triumph,  safety  in  your 
look,"  she  said,  ungloving  her  hand,  and  ex- 
tending it  to  Penson. 

"  Yes,  Judith,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  de- 
termined upon  running  all  risks  to  extricate 
you  from  this  peril.  And  first  the  watch — 
a  description  of  which  I  shall,  as  the  prison- 
er's attorney,  take  care  to  advertise  by-and- 
by — have  you  it  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes!  here  it  is  ;  but  what  is  it  you  pro- 
pose doing  ?" 

"  That,  dear  Judith,  I  must  be  excused 
for  not  disclosing.  Success  depends  upon 
close  secresy.  1  will,  however,  see  Harpur 
as  his  professional  adviser,  without  delay, 
and  assure  him — for  his  continued  silence  is 
paramountly  essential — that  an  acquittal  is 
certain,  but  not  of  the  means  of  procuring  it 
— stone  walls  have  ears,  as  they  say, — and 
mdiscretion  being  as  fatal  as  treachery." 

"  No  evil  will  fall  upon  any  innocent  per- 
son ?"  asked  the  young  woman. 

"  No  permanent  evil — of  that  be  assured,' ' 
replied  Penson.  This  was  about  all  that 
passed  between  the  confederates,  and  a  f^w 
minutes  afterwards,  Judith  Morton  took  leave, 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  home. 

Harpur's  trial  came  on  during  the  March 
Assize,  at  Appleby,  and  as  the  case  had  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  the  county,  the  Crown 
Court  was  densely  crowded.  The  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  were  not  asked  a  single 
question  by  the  counsel  instructed  by  Penson 
for  the  defence  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
last  and  only  important  one,  James  Blundelb 
The  cross-examinaiion  of  this  man  was  from 
the  first  a  menacing  one,  and  the  hush  of  the 
excited  auditory  deepened  into  painful  inten- 
sity as  it  became  evident  from  the  stern  ques- 
tioning of  the  counsel,  that  the  defence  in- 
tended to  be  set  up  was,  that  the  deceased 
had  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  witness, 
not  of  the  prisoner.    It  was  eUoited  from 
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Blundell,  though  with  much  difficulty,  that  I 
he  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  con-  | 
siderablj  in  debt  to  the  deceased,  with  whom 
he  had,  in  consequence,  had  words  more  than 
once,  and  that  he  knew  Robert  Masters  had 
been  heard  to  say  he  would  sell  him  (Blun- 
dell)  up  before  long.  The  witness  was  greatly 
agitated  by  this  exposure  of  his  affkirs,  and  so 
fiercely  was  he  pressed  by  the  zealous  coun- 
sel for  nearly  an  hour  of  merciless  cross-ex- 
amination, that  he  could  scarcely  stand  when 
told  to  leave  the  witness-box. 

'*  I  have  to  request,  ray  Lord,"  said  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  "  that  the  last  witness  be 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  court — for  the 
present  at  least."  The  judge  nodded  assent, 
and  a  couple  of  javelin-men  placed  them- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  nervous  and  terri- 
fied Blundell.  The  case  for  the  Crown  hav- 
ing closed,  and  no  speech  in  those  days  be- 
ing allowed  to  be  made  by  a  reputed  felon's 
counsel,  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  at 
once  called.  "  Call  Thomas  Aldous,"  said 
Richard  Penson  to  the  crier  of  the  court, 
and  presently  Thomas  Aldous,  a  middle- 
aged, 'gold-spectacled  gentleman,  of  highly 
respectable  aspect,  presented  himself  in  the 
witness-box. 

**  You  are  the  proprietor,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Aldous,"  said  the  prisoner's  counsel,  *'  of  an 
extensive  pawnbroking  establishment  in  Lon- 
don ?" 

"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  the  witness,  "  I  can- 
not say  mine  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
but  it  is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  respectable  one, 
and  situate  not  in  London  proper,  but  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road,  Soulhwark." 

"No  matter:  you  have  been  within  the 
last  few  days  in  communication,  with  respect 
to  an  advertised  gold  watch,  with  the  attor- 
ney for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Penson  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"Do  you  produce  the  watch  in  question  ?" 

**  I  do  :  here  it  is.  It  was  pawned  with 
me,"  added  the  scrupulous  witness,  refresh- 
ing his  memory  by  a  glance  at  the  duplicate, 
•*  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  for  £10,  and 
the  address  given,  No.  8  Lambeth  Walk,  is, 
I  have  since  ascertained,  a  fictitious  one." 

"  Will  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  who 
has  already  been  sworn,"  said  the  examining 
barrister,  *'  have  the  kindness  to  look  at  this 
watch  ?" 

Mr.  James  Masters  did  so,  and  identified 
it  as  belonging  to  his  brother,  and  worn  by 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  Should  you  be  able,  Mr.  Aldous,"  con- 
tinned  counsel,  "  to  recognize  the  person  who 
pawned  the  watch  ?" 


"  I  should  have  do  difficulty  in  doing  80,** 
said  the  pretended  Aldous,  ''although  it  was 
just  between  the  lights  when  the  man,  a 
middle-aged,  stoutish  person^  came  to  my 
shop ;  as  he  not  only  had  a  piculiar  cast  m 
his  eyes,  but  that  once  or  twice,  when  a 
handkerchief  which  he  held  to  his  face — I 
suppose  in  consequence  of  toothache — slipped 
aside,  I  noticed  a  large,  bright  red  stain, 
either  from  scrofula  or  a  natural  mark,  across 
his  lower  jaw." 

As  this  audaciously-accurate  description  of 
Blundell  left  the  witness's  lips,  every  eye  in 
court  was  turned  upon  that  astounded  indi- 
vidual ;  the  javelin  -  men  drew  back  with 
instinctive  aversion  from  in  front  of  him,  and 
he,  as  if  impelled  by  a  sympathetic  horror  of 
himself,  shrieked  out,  "  That's  me  !  he  means 
me!  0  God!"  '*Thatw  the  man,"  promptly 
broke  in  the  pawnbroker ;  "  I  should  know 
him  amongst  a  million."  This  was  too  much 
for  Blundell ;  ho  strove  to  gasp  out  a  fierce 
denial,  but  strong  emotion  choked  his  utter- 
ance, and  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  for  some  houi-s,  then  to 
find  himself  in  close  custody  upon  suspicion 
of  being  the  assao^  of  Robert  Masters  I 

The  proceedings  in  court  need  not  be 
further  detailed :  the  prosecution  had,  of 
course,  irretrievably  broken  down,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  formally  acquit 
the  prisoner,  who  was  at  once  discharged, 
and  the  crowded  court  was  immediately 
cleared  of  the  excited  auditory,  numerooi 
groups  of  whom  remained  for  long  after- 
wards in  the  streets,  eagerly  canvassing  the 
strange  issue  of  the  trial.  As  Richard 
Penson  left  the  court,  a  scrap  of  paper  was 
slipped  into  his  hand,upon  which  was  scrawled 
in  pencil,  and  in  a  disguised  hand,  "Thanks— 
a  thousand  thanks — but  no  harm  must  come 

to  poor  B .     You  shall  hear  from  me  in 

a  few  days  at  Liverpool. 


As  soon  as  Blundell  could  collect  hii 
scattered  thoughts  and  advise  with  a  lawyer, 
there  was  found  to  be  no  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing an  alibi,  that  on  the  day  of  the  pre- 
tended pawning,  he  was  in  his  own  home  at 
Bedstone,  and  he  was  conditionally  liberated. 
Inquiries  were  next  set  on  foot  respecting 
Mr.  Aldous,  and  as  no  such  person  could  be 
found,  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  by  which 
justice  had  been  defeated,  gradually  disclosed 
itself.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  arrest 
Penson,  the  prisoner's  attorney,  but  as  he 
had  previously  disappeared  from  Liverpooi* 
and  it  was  reported  sailed  for  America  with 
Judith  Morton,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned. 
This  information  was  completely  erroneous : 
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JodiUi  Morton  had  indeed  embArked  for 
Ameiica,  but  it  "was  with  her  husband, 
Charles  Harpur,  to  whom  she  had  been 
privately  nuuried  three  weeks  previous  to 
the  death  of  Robert  Masters,  the  wedding 
having  been  intendedly  kept  secret  for  a  time, 
partly  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
bride  s  father — who,  by-the-bye.  died  in  poor 
circumstances — ^and  partly  because  of  some 
family  reason  of  Harpur's.  This  intelligence 
reached  Penson  at  Liverpool,  in  a  letter 
dated  London,  about  a  week  subsequent  to 
the  trial,  containing  many  apologies,  another 
iS50note,  and  signed  "Judith  Harpur!" 


I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  de- 
scription of  the  wretched,  vagabond  life,  led 
by  renson,  from  the  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure from  Liverpool  till  I  met  him  in 
Holbom — till  his  death,  in  fact, — for  he  was 
utterly  irreclaimable, — which  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  took  place  in  the  inBrmary  of  a 
city  workhouse.  He,  at  all  events,  though 
not  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  his  oflfence.  Whether  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Judith  Morton,  I 
know  not,  Penson  never  having  heard  either 
of  her  or  Harpur  since  they  left  England  for 
the  States. 


•  ♦• 


From      the     Favoritt. 


ROMANCE    AND    REALITY. 


Tub  passion  which  manifests  itself  with 
most  intensity,  and  which  exercises  the  most 
potent  influence  over  the  life  of  man,  is  Lovb. 
Other  passions,  such  as  hatred,  anger,  hope, 
revenge,  fear,  joy,  despair,  or  ambition,  may 
at  times  dominate  over  the  soul,  and  bear 
along  with  resistless  energy  all  considerations 
of  prudence  or  interest.  But  none  of  these 
are  for  a  moment,  either  in  power,  extent,  or 
duration,  comparable  to  Love.  Love  is  the 
most  universal,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  enduring.  All  people  may,  at  certain 
short  periods  of  their  lives,  be  subject  to  the 
strong  influences  of  hatred,  fear,  or  revenge ; 
but  love,  like  nature's  sunlight,  is  the  most 
diffusive,  the  most  magical,  and  the  most 
lasting.  Neither  is  there  any  feeling  which 
reigns  from  time  to  time  over  the  soul's  in- 
terests and  fate,  so  mysterious  in  its  originat- 
ing impulses,  so  inexplicable  in  its  entrances 
and  its  exits,  so  romantic  in  its  manifestations 
and  results,  or  so  prodigal  in  its  joys  or  sor- 
rows. This  sometimes  tender,  and  sometimes 
terrible  passion,  has  taken  the  diadem  from 
kings  and  queens,  and  put  diadems  on  the 
headf>  of  those  of  humble  birth.  It  has  not 
only  been  the  means  of  revolutionizing  the 
hoomn  heart,  but  sometimes  of  changing  the 
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character  and  modifying  the  condition  of 
kingdoms.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  master  attri- 
bute of  the  soul.  And  by  virtue  of  its 
strength,  it  oftentimes  harnesses  other  pas- 
sions to  its  triumphal  car,  and  exercises  de- 
spotic sway.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  frequently  be  said  as  not  properly  to  be 
in  the  soul,  but  the  soul  to  be  in  it,  acting  in 
subordination  to  its  influence,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes.  But  we  will  not 
expand  on  the  nature  and  history  of  Love 
on  this  occasion,  interesting  as  it  might  be  to 
the  reader,  but  pass  to  that  which  will,  per- 
haps, prove  still  more  interesting.  The  fol- 
lowing incidents,  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  career  of  Love  as  it  has  thrilled  through 
the  life  of  a  few  individuals,  will  give  the 
reader  the  best  idea  of  the  queen  of  passioni : 

SURIALU8   AND   LUCRBTIA. 

Eurialus,  the  young  and  handsome  coun 
of  Augusta,  while  attending  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  at  Sienna,  fell  paasionately  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  in  that  city,  called  Lucra- 
tia,  who  for  her  virtues  and  transcendent 
beauty  was  the  object  of  admiration  and  the 
theme  of  song.  Eurialus  no  sooner  saw  Lu- 
cretia  than  he  fell  rapturously  in  love  ^'^*^ 
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lier,  and  she  irilh  him.  Bat  love,  ao  mataat, 
»o  pure,  and  so  complete,  was  almost  loo 
good  H  ihing  for  earih,  where 

"Hie  conrae  or  trne  love  never  does  rnn  Bmooih." 

Their  ferrent  pssBion  for  each  other  was 
■oon  disturbed,  na  the  emperor  announced 
hit  intention  to  remove  his  court  to  Rom«, 
itnd  EuriHlus  hh9  obliged  to  leave  hie  lady 
behind  him.  Soon  after  the  painful  aepara- 
tion,  Luci-etia,  unable  to  endure  his  absenoe, 
died  of  grief,  Eunalus,  hearing  of  her  un- 
timely deceuae,  and  thinkin^r  Lhat  life  would 
be  insupporlalile  without  her  presence,  re- 
BolTfd  to  follow  her  to  the  tomb  by  a  vio- 
lent death.  But  the  prayers  and  entreaties 
of  hit)  friends  constrained  him  ;  and  their  con- 
aolftttons  reconciled  him,  to  some  eitent,  to 
hia  fate.  But  from  the  time  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  hb  Lucretia,  h»  wat  never  known  to 
imiU.' 

Lc-ander,  a  young  gentleman  of  Abydos, 
meeting  Hero,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Tirgin  of  Seatos,  yielded  to  the  apiritusl  in- 
aUncts  of  his  n.iiure  by  loving  her.  These 
towns',  though  not  far  from  each  other,  were 
lepariiled  by  the  Hellespont.  But  a  greater 
obstacle  than  a  narrow  eea  divided  the 
lovers — the  disapproval  of  their  parents.  But 
love,  which  sometimes  levels  mounlaiDS  and 
bridi^es  over  seas,  was  to  be  daunted  neither 
by  tumbling  wavt^s  nor  paternal  frowns.  And 
to  feast  in  the  light  of  bis  lady'd  eyes,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  her  voice,  Leander 
occauonally  swam  at  night-time  across  the 
Hellespont,  whilst  Hero  held  a  torch  from  a 
tower  to  direct  him  in  his  course.  This 
practice  was  persevered  in  for  a  considerable 
l4me;  but,  at  length,  on  one  stormy  night, 
Leander's  adventurous  spirit  induced  him  to 
measure  hia  strength  with  the  troubled 
waves,  when  "discretion  would  hare  been 
the  better  part  of  valor."  As  usual,  he 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  made  towards  the 
waving  torch.  But  his  heroic  heart  and  en- 
ergetic arm  were  not  equal  to  the  buffeting 
billows.  Mastered  by  their  superior  power, 
be  sank  to  rise  no  more  alive.  Hero,  alter- 
nately swayed  by  hope  and  despair — hope 
that  he  had  not  ventured  (o  cross  on  such  a 
night,  or,  if  he  had,  agonited  with  grief  at  bis 
loss — remained  for  hours  with  the  lighted 
beacon  in  her  bond.     The  following  morning 


her  wont  Fears  were  confirmed ;  for/  on  look- 
ing from  her  tower,  she  saw  the  dead  body 
of  her  lover  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  cruel 
waters.  Unable  to  outlive  so  great  a  loM, 
she  oast  herself  headlong  from  the  tower  into 
the  ses,  and  there  perished.  This  tragic 
incident  in  the  lives  of  Leander  and  Hero 
brings  to  our  remembrance  one  equally  ud, 
in  the  history  of 


Pyramus,  a  young  soldier  of  Babylon, 
having  contracted  a  love  with  liiiabe,  tha 
daughter  of  one  who  lived  next  door  to  hia 
father's  house,  experienced  immense  annoy- 
ance from  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way 
by  his  parents.  The  lady,  who  returned  love 
for  love,  had  to  encounter  a  similar  obstacle. 
The  young  lovers  were  so  closely  guarded 
that  they  were  not  allowed  even  to  speak. 
But  Pyramus,  having  ascertained  that  This- 
be's  room  was  only  separated  from  his  own 
by  a  wall,  found  means  to  make  a  hole 
through  it,  and  thus  held  frequent  converai- 
tions  with  her.  At  last  they  agreed  to  meet 
together  under  a  mulberry  tree,  in  a  certaia 
place  without  the  city.  Thisbe  arrived  6nt 
at  the  appointed  spot,  but  being  terrified  by 
a  lioness  that  passed,  she  fled  into  a  cave 
near  by,  and  in  her  flight  lost  her  veil,  which 
the  lioness  tumbled  about  with  her  blood- 
stained paws,  and  left  it.  Soon  after,  Pyra* 
mus  came,  and  instead  of  finding  Thisbe,  saw 
her  veil  torn  and  stained  with  blood.  He 
immediately  concluded  that  she  was  lorn  to 
pieces  by  some  wild  beast,  and  in  a  fit  of 
despur  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword 
under  the  mulberry  tree.  When  Thisbe 
thought  the  lioness  was  gone,  she  came  from 
her  hiding-place,  but  finding  Pyramus  alain, 
s}ie  fell  upon  the  same  sword  over  hia  bleed- 
ing body,  and  expired. 


Upwards  of  one  hundred  years  since, 
there  lived  in  France  a  gallant  gentleman  of 
ancient  extraction,  and  governor  of  Coucy 
Castle,  which  is  still  standing,  and.  jn  good 
repmr.  Captain  Coucy  became  enamored 
with  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife.  There  was  reciprocal 
affection,  which,  no  doubt,  would  soon  have 
ripened  into  connubial  felicity,  had  not  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  interfered.  They, 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  the  paaaion,  by 
way  of  preventing  its  legitimate  growth, 
shuffled  up  a  forced  match  between  their 
daughter  and  a  M.  Fayel,  who  waa  heir  to 
ft  Urge  estate.    Hereupon  Captain  Covey 
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quitted  France  in  almost  broken-hearted 
sadness,  and  planged  into  the  war  then  wag- 
ing between  Turkey  and  Hungary.  While 
fighting  he  received  a  fatal  wound  near 
Buda.  Being  carried  to  the  hospital,  he  lan- 
guished four  days ;  but  a  little  before  his 
death  he  spoke  to  an  old  servant,  of  whose 
fidelity  and  truth  he  had  ample  eiperience, 
and  told  him  he  had  important  business  for  him 
to  perform,  and  which  he  conjured  him  with 
his  expiring  breath  to  accomplish.  It  was, 
that  after  bis  death  he  should  cause  his 
body  to  be  opened,  have  his  heart  taken  out 
and  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  baked  to 
a  powder;  then  to  put  the  powder  in  a 
handsome  box,  with  a  bracelet  he  had  worn 
about  his  left  wrist,  which  was  made  of 
Madame  FayeFs  hair,  together  with  a  note 
which  he  had  written  wiih  his  own  blood. 
And  after  he  had  performed  the  rites  of 
burial,  to  proceed  to  France  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  deliver  the  box  into  Madame 
Fayel's  hands.  The  old  servant  did  as  his 
master  commanded  him.  When  he  arrived 
at  M.  Fayel's  house,  he  suddenly  met  M. 
Fayel  himself,  in  company  with  his  servant, 
who,  remerabeiing  him  to  be  one  of  Captain 
Coucy's  men,  wanted  to  know  his  business, 
and,  finding  that  he  faltered,  searched  him, 
and  found  on  him  the  said  box,  with  the  not^ 
which  told  of  its  contents.  The  bearer  was 
then  dismissed  with  menaces.  M.  Fayel 
proceeded  to  his  house,  sent  for  his  cook, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  powder,  and 
charged  him  to  make  a  well -relished  dish 
with  it,  without  wasting  any,  as  it  was  a  very 
costly  thing.  He  then  commanded  the  cook 
to  bring  in  the  dish  himself  after  the  last 
course  at  supper.  The  cook  acting  accord- 
ingly, M.  Fayel  commenced  a  serious  dis- 
course with  his  wife  on  the  state  of  her 
health.  He  snid,  ever  since  they  were  mar- 
ried, he  observed  she  was  always  melan- 
choly, and  he  feared  she  was  inclining  to 
consumption,  and  therefore  he  had  provided 
a  very  precious  ingredient,  which  he  was 
quite  sure  would  cure  her ;  and  he,  for  that 
reason,  induced  her  to  eat  the  whole.  She 
afterwards  entreated  him  to  tell  her  what 
the  valuable  ingredient  was,  whereupon  j)e 
told  her  that  she  had  eaten  Coucy*s  hearty 
and  so  drew  the  box  from  his  pocket,  and 
showed  her  the  note  and  the  bracelet.  After 
the  first  deep  sigh,  she  exclaimed  with  joy, 
^That  is  a  precious  ingredient  indeed,  it  is 
80  precious,  that  it  is  a  pity  to  eat  any  thing 
after  it.'*  She  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the 
morning  was  found  dead.  This  sad  story, 
which  evidences  the  cruelty  of  one  man  and 


the  romantic  love  of  another,  is  painted  in 
Coucy's  Castle,  and  there  remains  fresh  to 
this  day. 

Having  furnished  several*  historical  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  love  when  it  takes  pos- 
session of  the  human  heart,  and  in  which  life 
itself  was  considered  of  secondary  import- 
ance, we  will  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  part  of 
the  Bubiect,  and  furnish  a  few  eventful  inci- 
dents whicb  terminated  in  the  happiness  of 
the  interested  parties.     The  first  is  that  of 

EQUIARDUS    AND   THB    DAUOHTSa  OF    CHAaUB- 

ifAONX. 

Equiardus  was  secretary  of  state  to  the 
great  Charlemagne.  He  was  ambitious  in 
his  state  policy  and  in  his  love.  Being  fre- 
quently brought  into  contact  with  the  em* 
peror  at  his  court,  he  was  piivileged  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  as  the  royal  family.  The 
secretary  not  only  aspired  to  please  his  an* 
gust  master,  but  to  win  the  heart  of  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  lady  was  not  unobser- 
vant of  the  aspirations  of  the  Secretary,  and 
in  no  manner  discouiaged  his  love  and  his 
ambition.  At  Inst  a  legitimate  familiarity 
was  established  between  them ;  they  liked 
each  other's  presence  and  cultivated  each 
other's  smiles.  The  emperor  with  his  pierc- 
ing eye  had  long  seen  the.  progress  of  events 
and  the  probable  result;  and  Equiardus, 
being  a  brave  and  sagacious  man,  who  had 
carved  his  way  to  his  present  proud  position 
by  his  own  talents  and  virtue,  found  no  im- 
pediment even  in  his  master.  The  plot  ri- 
pened to  such  an  extent,  that  the  secretary 
and  daughter  were  occasionally  left  alone 
without  exciting  surprise  or  envy.  But  it  so 
happened,  on  a  winter's  night,  that  Equiar- 
dus was  left  alone  in  the  apartment  of  the 
princess,  and,  no  doubt  captivated  by  her 
charms,  he  forgot  the  hours  as  they  flew  on 
blissful  wings,  and  remained  longer  than 
courtly  etiquette  would  have  sanctioned. 
On  leaving,  he  found  that  snow  had  falieft, 
and  that  he  could  not  retire  to  his  own  apart- 
ment without  leaving  traces  of  his  footsteps, 
which  might  lead  to  his  betrayal  and  dis- 
missal. The  lady  was  equally  interested  in 
the  matter,  for  her  own  reputation  might  be 
compromised  if  any  fuotprints  but  her  own 
were  found  near  her  door.  But  her  magna- 
nimity was  equal  to  her  love.  She  proposed 
to  undertake  the  unqueenly  office  of  carrying 
her  lover  on  her  shoalders  some  way  to  hit 
own  apartments.  Equiardus  at  first  remon* 
strated,  but  his  own  fears  and  the  lady's 
entreaties  overcame  his  scruples ;  she  ther^ 
upon  took  him  upon  her  shoulders  sail 
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lied  him  right  bravely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
court,  without  permitting  his  feet  to  leave  a 
single  impression  in  the  snow. 

It  so  happened  that  Oharlemagne»  whose 
ambitious  projects  and  herculean  labors  fre- 
quently consumed  his  nights  as  well  as  his 
days,  had  not  retired  to  rest  at  the  time ; 
and  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  lifted  his  cur- 
tain, and  perceived  the  romantic  freak,  at 
which  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  feel  angry.      He  however  said  nothino;. 
The  next  day,  in  a  great  assembly  of  lords 
ahd  in  the  presence  of  Equiardus  and  his 
daughter,  the  emperor  asked,  what  amount 
of  punishment  that  man  deserved  who  treat- 
ed his  daughter  as  if  she  were  a  mule,  and 
made  her  carry  him  on  her  shoulders  through 
the  cold  and  snow  at  night-time.     Every  one 
gave  his  opinion  that  such  a  man  deserved 
DEATH.     The  princess  and  secretary,  know- 
ing the  emperor  referred  to  them,  changed 
color,  thinking  that  nothing  remained  to  them 
but  to  be  flayed  alive.     But  the  emperor, 
looking  on  his  secretary  with  an  unruffled 
brow,  said,  ''  Equiardus,  loving  as  thou  dost 
the  princess,  my  daughter,  thou  oughtest, 
after  knowing  that  her  heart  was  thine,  to 
have  come  to  her  father,  the  disposer  of  her 
liberty,  and  asked  his  consent  for  her  hand« 
Though  thou  art,  for  thy  temerity,  worthy  of 
death,   thou  art  also,  by  thy   mental  and 
moral  excellences,  worthy  of  two  lives  ;  take 
therefore  the  princess  in  marriage,  fear  God, 
and  love  one  another." 

Another  anecd:jte,  equally  interesting  and 
equally  happy  in  its  results,  is  that  of 

GLBICHEN,  THE  GERMAN  COUNT. 

When  a  holy  zeal  to  drive  the  in6dels 
from  Palestine  had  seized  all  Europe,  and 
pious  knights,  bearing  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  East,  Glei- 
chen,  a  German  count,  left  his  native  land, 
and  with  his  friends  and  countrymen  went  to 
Asia.  Without  describing  his  great  and  he- 
roic achievements  there,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  most  valorous  knights  of  Christen- 
dom admired  his  courage  and  sang  in  his 
praise.  But  it  fell  to  Gleichen's  unhappy 
lot  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  to  be  sold  to 
a  Saracen  of  distinction,  who  intrusted  his 
garden  to  Gleichen's  superintendence. 

The  unfortunate  count,  who  a  short  time 
before  was  inspired  with  a  religious  fana- 
ticism, and  testified  his  heroism  by  noble 
deeds,  was  now  employed  in  watering  lilies, 
violets,  and  bluebells.  The  hero  long  en- 
dured captivity,  but  all  his  sighs  and  vows 
would  have  been  inefifectual,  and  no  doubt 


he,  like  many  of  his  brother  warriors,  would 
have  died  in  bondage,  had  not  a  fair  Saracen, 
his  master's  lovely  daughter,  begun  to  re> 
gard    him  with  looks  of    tender  affection. 
Often,  concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  nighty 
did  she  listen  to  his  melancholy  songs,  and 
though  incapable  of   being   inspired   with 
their  force  and  meaning,  she  could  drink  de- 
light from  his  pathetic  voice.    Often  did  she 
see  him  weep  while  praying,  and  her  beau- 
teous eyes  would  likewise  be  suffused  with 
tears.    Modesty,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the 
female  heart,  long  prevented  her  from  evincing 
her  affection,  or  mtimating    in  any  manner 
how  deeply  she  sympathized  in  his  sorrows. 
At  length  the  spark  kindled  into  a  flame, 
modesty  gradually  yielded  its  power  to  cour- 
age, and  by  degrees  her  fervent  love  was 
declared  to  the  count.     Her  innocence,  her 
blooming   beauty,  and  the  idea  that  by  her 
means  he  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  his  li- 
berty— all  combined  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  to  induce  him  to 
forget,  for  a  moment,  his  wife,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  heard  nothing  of  him.  The  count, 
however,  in  a  conversation  with  the  beautiful 
vii|riD,  told  her  he  was  married,  and  that  his 
wife  was  probably  at  that  moment  sighing 
away  her  soul   on  account  of  his   absence. 
"That  is  no  argument,"  replied  the  young 
lady  ;  ^*  the  custom  of  the  Turks  allows  one 
man  several  wives.*'  Subdued  by  her  beauty, 
her  purity,  and  her  pathos,  the  count  pledged 
his   love  to  the  fair  Saracen,  provided  she 
would  agree  to  leave  her  father  and  native 
land,  and   fly    with  him  to   Europe.      This 
provision  was   unnecessary,  as  she    had  al- 
ready forgotten  her  father,  her  friends^ and 
her  country,  in  })er  all-absorbing  love  for  him. 
After  the  requisite  arrangements  were  made, 
she    obtained    a     key,    opened    a   private 
door,  and  fled  with  the  count.     The  silence 
of  night,  which  covered  them  with  her  sable 
and  protecting  mantle,  favored  their  flight. 
Having  got  on  board  a  vessel,  they  soon  ar- 
rived happily  at  Venice.     The  count  there 
met  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been  sent  on 
an   expedition   of  inquiry  after  him.      The 
man  told  him  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
quite  well.     Whereupon  the  count  despatch- 
ed \he  servant  to  Germany,  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  release,  and  hastened  person- 
ally with  the  Saracen  to  Rome.     Having  in- 
genuously related  his  romantic  history,  the 
means  of  his  escape,  and   what  he  wanted, 
the  Pope  granted  him  a  solemn  dispensation 
to  keep  his  two  wives.     They  lett  Rome, 
and  after  much  anxiety  they  got   safely  to 
Germany. 
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On  the  count's  arrival,  his  vassals  joyfalljr 
greeted  him  as  their  master,  whom  they  had 
given  op  as  slain  or  lost,  and  regarded  with 
much  curiosity  his  lady  companion,  whose 
eonntenance  was  concealed  beneath  a  veil. 
On  entering  the  castle,  the  countess  rushed 
into  his  arms.  "  My  dearest  wife,"  said  he, 
"  for  my  deliverance,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  me,  you  have  to  thank  this  lady,  who 
for  my  sake  has  left  her  home  and  father- 
land.*' The  count  covered  his  streaming 
eyes  with  his  hands.  The  beautiful  Saracen 
dropped  her  veil,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  countess,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  thy 
vassal."  "  Thou  art  my  sister,"  replied  the 
countess,  raising  and  embracing  her ;  "  my 
husband  shall  lie  thy  husband.  We  will 
equally  share  his  heart,  as  we  equally  de- 
serve it." 

The  count's  habitation  was  ever  afterwards 
the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  he, 
with  his  faithful  wives,  were,  after  death, 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  in  the  Benedictine 
Church  at  Egfurth,  in  Thuringia.  A  beau- 
tiful marble  monument  was  afterwards  erect- 
ed over  their  tomb,  in  which  the  count  is  re- 
presented as  placed  between  his  two  wives. 
The  Saracen,  who  had  no  children,  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  crown ;  and  the  feet  of  the  count- 
ess are  encircled  with  her  children.  The 
tomb  and  monument  are  still  shown  to  the 
inquisitive  traveller. 

The  relation  of  this  curious  circumstance 
brings  to  our  mind  another,  which  took  place 
several  hundred  years  after.     It  refers  to 

LAMARTINB's  IfOTHBR. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  father  of  Lamar- 
Une,  the  great  living  French  poet  and  orator, 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion. During  that  stormy  period  he,  with  a 
great  number  of  his  compatriots,  were  im- 
mured in  prison  at  Ma9on.  He  was  not 
there  lon^  before  his  wife,  with  her  child, 
took  lodgmgs  opposite  the  window  of  the 
cell  which  enclosed  the  republican.  She 
soon  drew  his  attention  to  herself  and  his 
child,  which,  though  he  could  not  speak  to 
her  for  fear  of  the  sentinel,  reconciled  him 
in  some  measure  to  his  captivity,  and  lessen- 
ed the  burden  of  his  woes.  **  My  mother," 
says  Lamartine,  "carried  me  every  day  in 
her  arms  to  the  garret  window,  showed  me 
,  to  my  father,  gave  me  nourishment  before 
him,  made  me  stretch  out  my  little  hands 
towards  the  bars  of  his  prison,  then,  pressing 
my  forehead  to  her  breast,  she  almost  de- 
voured me  with  kisses  in  the  sight  of  the 
prisoner,  and  seemed  thus  to  waft  him  men- 


tally all  the  caresses  which  she  lavished  on 


me. 


At  last  she  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of 
conveying  him  letters  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  She  procured  a  bow  and  some  arrows, 
and  tying  a  letter  to  a  thread,  she  shot  the 
arrow,  to  which  was  attached  the  other  end 
of  the  thread,  into  the  window  of  the  pri- 
soner's cell.  In  this  way  she  sent  him  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  He  then,  by  the  same  in- 
genious expedient,  sent  love-letters  to  her. 
Thus  the  separated  husband  and  wife  were 
enabled  to  correspond,  to  cheer  each  other's 
hopes,  and  sustain  each  other  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. This  was  all  done  at  night-time, 
when  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  the  sentinels 
remained  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  me- 
dium of  communication.  Success  having 
inspired  courage,  the  lady,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  arrow  and  thread,  afterwards 
conveyed  a  file  to  the  captive,  with  which 
he  silently  filed  through  one  of  the  bars  of 
his  prison,  and  then  restored  it  to  its  place. 
On  the  next  evening,  when  there  was  no 
moonlight,  a  stout  cord  was  fastened  to  the 
thread  and  transmitted  to  the  prisoner.  The 
rope  was  firmly  fastened  on  the  one  end  to  a 
beam  in  the  garret  of  the  lady,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  bars  of  the  cell ;  then,  summoning 
up  all  his  courage,  the  prisoner  glided  along 
the  rope,  above  the  heads  of  the  sentinels ; 
he  crossed  the  street,  and  found  himself  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife  and  beside  the  cradle  of 
his  child.  Such  an  adventure  reauired  the 
hero's  courage  and  the  philosopher  s  caution, 
and  none  but  those  who  were  personally 
interested  in  it  can  ever  imagine  the  feelings 
which  must  have  agitated  their  hearts !  From 
time  to  time,  when  the  night  was  dark,  the  . 
knotted  cord  would  glide  from  window  to 
window,  and  the  prisoner  would  pass  from 
knot  to  knot,  and  enjoy  delightful  hours  of 
converse  with  her  whom  he  loved  best  on 
earth. 

We  will  conclude  the  present  paper  on  the 
potency  of  love,  by  giving  one  more  illustra- 
tion, and  we  venture  to  assert  that  history 
never  recorded  nor  song  enshrined  any  thing 
more  romantic  than  the  life  of 

80LARI0,  THE  ITALIAN  PAINTER. 

Solario  de  Antonio  was  originally  a  gipsy, 
or  wandering  tinker,  and  it  was  in  this  cha- 
racter he  first  made  his  appearance,  in  the 
begianing  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Naples. 
He  was  then  in  the  habit  of  going  from  street 
to  street  and  from  house  to  house  in  way  oC 
I  his  peculiar  craft.  While  in  that  city,  he  b^ 
[  chance  tto\»  %om^  *yi\»  Vi  ^^v^  ^^  V^Nia.^  ^ 
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Colantonio  del  Fiere,  a  distinguiahed  painter. 
This  painter  had  a  beautiful  daughter  ;  the 
yodng  lady  was  seen  bj  Solario,  who  at  first 
sight  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  tinker, 
though  of  humble  origin  and  pursuing  a  me- 
nial calling,  carried  with  him  a  warm  heart 
and  a  bold,  enthusiastic  mind.  This  was 
evinced  by  his  taking  the  courageous  step  of 
goin^  to  Ck)]antonio  and  actually  asking  him 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
His  application  was  treated  with  ridicule  by 
Colantonio,  who,  by  way  of  extinguishing  the 
poor  gipsy's  hopes,  told  him  that  he  meant 
to  bestow  his  daughter  only  upon  some  one 
who  was  as  good  a  painter  as  himself.  "  Then 
will  you  accept  of  me,"  said  Solario,  "for 
your  son-in-law,  if  after  a  certain  time  I 
should  present  myself  with  that  qualification  ? 
Will  you  give  me  ten  years  to  learn  to  paint, 
and  so  to  entitle  myself  to  the  hand  of  your 
daughter?"  The  painter,  thinking  he  was 
not  hazarding  much  by  agreeing  to  such  a 
proposal,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  im- 
petuous importunities  of  the  tinker,  which 
were  becoming  rather  alarming,  acceded  to 
Bolario's  request,  on  condition  that  he  left 
Naples,  and  did  not  show  his  face  for  that 
number  of  years.  The  agreement  having 
been  ratified  by  respectable  witnesses,  one 
of  whom  was  a  princess,  the  reigning  king's 
sister,  who  perhaps  joined  in  the  affair  for 
the  fun  of  it,  Solario  left  Naples  for  Rome, 
but  no  one  there  would  encourage  him  in  his 
pursuit  of  art  and  love  under  difficulties. 
Hearing  of  Lippo  Dalmasi,  a  painter  of  Bo- 
logna, he  repaired  thither.  Lippo  also  at- 
tempted to  discourage  him ;  but  not  to  he 
baffled  with  difficulties  or  deterred  by  ridi- 
cule, he  pressed  his  application  so  persever- 
ingly,  employing  even  tears  to  aid  his  en- 
treaties, that  the  reluctant  painter  was  at 
last  induced  |to  admit  him  as  a  pupil.  But 
all  difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  He 
was  poor,  and  to  supply  his  necessities  he 
would  frequently  go  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages in  his  profession  of  tinker,  and  return 
with  unquenched  ardor  to  the  performance  of 
the  higher  duties  of  the  artist.  His  applica- 
tion was  as  unceasing  as  his  progress  was  un- 
questionable. He  had  not  been  with  Lippo 
long  before  his  master  and  fellow-students 
■aw  that  he  had  within  him  the  germs  of 
genius,  and  sufficient  industry  and  enthusiasm 
to  ultimately  insure  success ;  and  those  who 
at  first  laughed  at  him  for  his  adventurous 
love  now  encouraged  him  to  persevere  with 
unceasing  activity  in  the  great  work  to  which 
be  bad  luckily  committed  himself.    He  re- 


mained «z  or  seven  years  with  Lippo,  and 
then  left  Bologna  to  visit  the  other  ereat  cities 
of  Italy,  with  a  view  to  improve  himself  in 
his  art  by  studying  the  various  styles  of  the 
grreat  masters.  He  spent  three  years  in  this 
way,  during  which  time  he  visited  Florence, 
Ferrara,  Venice,  and  Rome.  By  this  time 
he  had  become  deeply  penetrated  with  a  love 
of  his  art,  and  wherever  he  went  he  felt  more 
inspired ;  for  Italy  in  that  age  was  conse- 
crated by  the  presence  of  Oenius,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  its  cities  was  redolent  with 
incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  Beautiful. 
After  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  some 
months,  Solario  returned  to  Naples  as  a 
stranger,  but  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  of  the  distinguished  families  of  that 
city.  He  brought  with  him  a  Madonna  and 
Child  of  his  own  drawing,  and  presented  it  to 
his  former  patroness,  the  princess,  who  dur- 
ing the  interval  had  become  queen.  Ascer- 
taining that  he  had  painted  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture, she  sat  to  him  for  her  portrait,  which 
Solario  painted  with  exactitude  and  finish. 
When  her  Majesty  had  expressed  her  appro- 
bation of  the  picture,  Solario  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  re- 
collect the  wandering  gipsy  who,  ten  yean 
before,  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to 
her  presence,  and  in  whose  fortune  she  had 
then  been  pleased  to  take  an  interest.  The 
queen,  after  closely  observing  him,  and  call- 
ing memory  to  her  assistance,  saw  that  he  was 
indeed  the  very  man.  She  immediately  sent 
for  Colantonio,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
her  newly -painted  portrait.  The  old  artist 
extolled  it  beyond  measure.  On  her  Majesty 
asking  him  whether  he  would  not  prefer  giv- 
ing his  daughter  to  one  who  could  so  paint, 
than  wait  any  longer  for  the  return  of  the 
gipsy,  of  whom  for  so  long  a  time  he  had 
heard  nothing,  too  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  being  released  from  his  engagement,  the 
Neapolitan  painter  eagerly  expressed  his  as- 
sent to  the  proposal.  Solario  was  then  called 
from  behind  the  curtain,  where  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  whole  of  the  conversation, 
and  was  introduced  to  Colantonio  by  the 
queen  as  he  who  had  been  the  gipsy,  but 
who,  by  his  matchless  industry,  and  un-^ 
quenchable  love  of  art  and  the  old  gentle- 
man's daughter,  had  heroically  smitten  down 
difficulties,  and  realized  his  magnificent  dream 
by  becoming  a  great  painter.  Colantonio, 
struck  with  astonishment,  saw  before  him 
the  very  face  and  form  which  had  so  earnestly 
asked  for  his  daughter's  hand  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  fell 
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on  the  neck'  of  the  transformed '  tinker,  and 
kissed  him,  and  said,  that  if  his  ancestry  did 
not  deserve  his  danffhter,  his  art  did. 

Solario  in  the  full  flush  of  triumph  was 
introduced  to  the  lady  towards  whom  his 
heart  had  so  long  aspired,  and  whose  happi- 


ness it  was  hui  high  ambition  to  promote. 
They  soon  went,  she  in  her  beauty  and  he  in 
his  pride,  to  the  altar,  and  there  mutually 
pledged  themselves  to  a  union  which  had 
been  so  nobly  struggled  for  and  so  worthily 


won. 


From  Chambers'   Ediftbnrgh  Joaraal. 


A  PHILOSOPHER  WITHOUT    PHILOSOPHY. 


That  '*  the  laughing  sage  of  France,"  as 
Wordsworth  calls  him,  could  be  guilty  of 
contemptible  shifts  and  pitiful  insincerities,  in 
his  private  dealings  as  a  man  with  men,  is  an 
established  fact,  rerhaps  a  more  characteris- 
tic illustration  of  this  can  hardly  be  taken  than 
the  history  of  his  feud  with  the  President  de 
Brosses,  which  has  recently  been  narrated  in 
some  detail  by  a  distinguished  French  author. 
The  memory  of  the  president  might  to  this 
hour  be  suffering — as  until  very  lately  it  has 
suffiei-ed  —  under  the  odious  imputations 
charged  upon  him,  with  matchless  effrontery, 
by  the  imbittered  patriarch  of  Femey,  had 
not  the  publication  of  the  maligned  man's 
correspondence  set  the  matter  in  quite  another 
light;  amply  showing,  that  if  charges  of 
calumny  and  falsehood  were  valid  in  the  case 
at  issue,  it  is  to  Voltaire,  not  to  De  Brosses, 
that  they  fatally  apply.  Let  us  take  a  hasty 
review  of  the  dispute,  so  instructive,  as  re- 
▼ealing  what  manner  of  man  was  the  chief 
disputant— one  all 

Fire  and  fickleness ;  a  child. 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  varioas — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild — 
Who  makiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents. 

When  Voltaire  returned  from  his  sojourn 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  he  conceived  a 
whim  for  securing  three  or  four  distinct  homes 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  might  play  the  great 
man,  and  affect  the  aristocrat  to  the  top  of 
his  bent;  for,  despite  of  all  his  pretensions, 
an  aristocrat  he  was  by  temper  and  tendency : 
be  was,  indeed,  what  Bancroft  the  American 
historian  calls  him,  "the  spoiled  child  of 
aociety,"  who  sunned  himself  in  its  light,  and 


dazzled  it  by  concentrating  its  rays ;  who 
was  its  idol,  and  courted  its  idolatry  ;  and 
who,  far  from  breaking  with  authority,  loved 
the  people  as  little  as  he  loved  the  Sorbonne 
priesthood.  '*The  complaisant  courtier  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers,  he  could  even  stand 
and  wait  for  smiles  at  thetoilet  of  the  French 
king's  mistress,  or  prostrate  himself  in  flattery 
before  the  Semiramis  of  tlje  north :  willing 
to  shut  his  eyes  on  the  sorrows  of  the  masses, 
if  the  great  would  but  favor  men  of  letters."* 
His  intercourse  with  Old  Fritz,  however,  had 
disgusted  him  for  some  time  to  come  with 
royalty  and  courtiership,  and  he  would  now 
fain  be  king  on  his  own  account,  in  three  or 
four  petty  domains  on  the  borders  of  France, 
where  he  might  feel  and  show  that  he  was 
monarcch  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  that  his 
right  there  was  none  to  dispute.  The 
Delices,  near  Geneva,  was  one  of  those  petty 
palaces ;  another  was  Ferney  ;  a  third  was 
Tourney,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Franche- 
Comte,  which  he  purchased  of  the  President 
de  Brosses. 

The  worthy  president  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, ability,  and  character,  whose  personal 
exertions  had  early  raised  him  to  that  dignified 
office  in  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy ,his  native 
province.  His  reputation  as  a  magistrate 
was  high,  nor  was  his  literary  Career  other 
than  notable.  His  Letters  from  Italy  abound 
with  evidences  of  ssstbetic  discernment  and 
cultivated  taste,  and  made  some  noise  in  their 
day ;  his  treatise  on  Fetish  Worship  is  still 
admired  for  its  philosophical  tone ;  and  hia 
Principles  of  Etymology,  <&c,  is  said  to  be 
ingenious  and  instructive.     It  was  in  17{^8 
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tbat  Voltaire,  then  in  hU  Bixty-foarth  year» 
made  overtures  with  the  president  with  a 
Tiew  to  purchase  Tourney.  He  did  so  in 
words  savoring  of  an  assumption  of  the 
whimsical,  and  as  though  the  desire  to  pur- 
chase  were  a  mere  fancy,  a  pet  crotchet, 
which  De  Brosses  ought  to  humor  on  very 
easy  terms.  De  Brosses,  however,  was  a 
precise  man  of  husiness,  and  answered 
Voltaire's  propositions  with  scrupulous  exacti- 
tudcyvpoint  by  point,  though  not  without  re- 
lieving his  reply  with  touches  of  wit  and 
pleasantry.  Voltaire  disliked  this  matter-of- 
fact  method;  he  hesitated,  retracted,  mis- 
understood, and,  by  an  affectation  of  care- 
lessness, misrepresented  the  purport  of  the 
original  negotiation.  De  Brosses  was  straight- 
forward and  consistent  throughout,  while  his 
slippery  neighbor  was  trying  the  game  of 
fast  and  loose,  to  drive  a  good  bargain — the 
while  he  was  writing :  *'  I  am  old  and  feeble, 
you  know,  and  am  well  aware  what  a  bad 
bargain  I  make.''  After  considerable  dally- 
ing, the  two  came  to  an  agreement,  and 
Voltaire  was  accepted  as  proprietor  for  life 
of  the  ch&teau  and  lands  of  Tourney,  with 
all  the  seignorial  rights  and  privileges  thereto 
appertaining.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he 
signed  his  letters,  at  this  time,  Voltaire^ 
Comie  de  Tourney,  There  were  two  cur^s 
whom  he  secured  in  the  sale,  and  over  whom 
he  delighted  to  play  the  great  man — "gird- 
ing" at  them,  and  ordering  them  about,  as  the 
fit  took  him.  He  built  a  little  theatre,  and 
had  comedies  performed  there,  to  spite  his 
neighbors  the  Genevese.  In  short,  he  was 
now  his  own  master,  and  desired  to  give  the 
world  assurance  of  the  fact.  '*  Does  any  one 
ask  me  what  I  am  about,  in  my  country-seat 
here  ?  I  tell  him,  /  rei^n  ;  and  add.  Great 
is  my  pity  for  slaves."  The  old  gentleman 
had  evidently  got  new  vigor  by  his  passage  of 
the  grand  climacteric.  He  would  be  Comte 
de  Tourney  in  something  more  than  name. 

When  the  settlement  of  the  estate  was 
drawn  up,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  new 
proprietor,  as  enjoying  Tourney  for  life — and 
that  life  in  its  seventh  decade — should  justly 
and  fairly  keep  the  grounds  in  order,  deal 
kindly  by  the  trees,  and  abstain  from  large 
alterations  in  the  matter  of  'Mandsoape 
gardening,"  &c.  Hardly  had  Voltaire  taken 
possession,  however,  before  he  began  teasing 
the  president  in  all  sorts  of  ways  on  this  sub- 
jeot.  A  long  series  of  correspondence  com- 
menced, curiously  indicative  of  the  fidgety, 
vexatious  temper  of  the  potent  seigneur.  He 
is  constantly  expressing  his  fears  that  he  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  contract,  and 
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oaing  all  kinds  of  device  to  aqueese  out  a 
further  '' consideration"  from  De  BroMet. 
The  latter,  on  one  occasion,  with  gentlemanly 
dignity,  writes  thus  t  <'  We  have  negotiated 
as  men  of  honor  and  men  of  the  world,  not 
as  pettifogging  attorneys  or  quibbling  ap- 
prentices of  the  law.  You,  for  your  part, 
are  incapable  of  using  your  new  possessioQ 
otherwbe  than  you  would  a  patrimonial  in- 
heritance"— an  implicit  reproach,  or  warning, 
conveyed  in  courteous  irony,  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  appease  or  restrain  the  restless  pro- 
prietor. Voltaire  is  not  to  be  pacified  by 
smooth  sentences  with  a  stin^  in  their  tail 
He  keeps  writing  letter  after  Tetter  of  queru- 
lous matter.  '*  I  read  and  re-read  your  con- 
tract," he  says,  **'  and  the  oftener  I  re-read  it, 
the  more  plainly  I  see  tbat  you  have  acted 
the  conqueror  in  dictating  the  law  to  me ;" 
and  he  expresses  his  determination  to  follow 
his  own  fancy  in  pulling  down  and  buildug 
up,  in  planting  and  transplanting,  in  "  chop- 
ping and  changing."  But  the  president  has 
agents  in  the  vicmity,  who  are  a  check  on 
his  tenant's  vagaries  in  this  respect^  Then 
it  becomes  Voltaire's  object  to  buy  the  pro- 
perty out  and  out — and  the  tiresome  system  of 
his  old  tactics  is  renewed — all  is  misconstruc- 
tion, equivocation,  and  vacillating  delay.  But 
he  is  careful  throughout  to  represent  himself  ss 
a  generous,  self- forgetting  victim,  an  amiable 
dupe  in  the  clutches  of  overreaching  greed. 
On  his  own  showing,  you  would  take  him 
for  a  mere  innocent,  a  guileless,  simple  soul, 
wholly  unsophisticated,  utterly  unversed  in 
the  by-ways  and  tortuous  trickeries  of  a  wily 
world — an  unsuspecting,  single-eyed  crea- 
ture, unfit  for  such  a  generation  of  serpents, 
and  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  at  every  turn : 
whereas  it  is  the  world-wide  fashion  to 
admire  this  Comte  de  Tourney  as  being  him- 
self wise  and  wary  as  the  serpent — though 
his  chief  admirers  have  yet  to  learn  that  he 
was  harmless  as  the  dove. 

A  new  topic  of  complaint  on  Bis  part 
brought  his  difierence  with  the  president  to 
a  crisis.  There  was  at  Tourney  a  peasant 
named  Charles  Baudy,  with  whom  De  brosses 
had  had  transactions  in  the  sale  of  the  timber 
on  his  estate — Baudy  being,  in  fact,  a  dealer 
in  wood.  In  chatting  with  De  Brosses  on 
one  occasion,  it  happened  that  Voltaire  had 
complained  of  wanting  firewood,  and  the 
president  thereupon  mentioned  this  Baudy 
as  a  proper  person  to  apply  to,  and  under^ 
took  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  on 
Voltaire's  behalf.  Baudy  accordingly  sent  a 
supply,  and  with  it  a  bill  for  the  amount,  of 
fourteen  loads,  duly  charged  on  Voltaire. 
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When  the  wood  was  hBrnt,  YolUdre  some- 
how saw  good  to  decline  paying  Bandy,  and 
to  assume  that  De  Brosses,  if  anybody,  was 
the  debtor — the  w($bd  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pnsent,  •  Nothing  eonld  equal  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Voltaire  held  out  in  this  matter, 
unless  it  were  the  artful  unfairness  with  which 
he  mixed  up  other  supposed  grievances  with 
it.  De  Brosses  wrote  in  reply  politely  but 
with  firmness.  Voltaire  then,  *'  according  to 
his  wont/'  as  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,  tried  to 
merge  the  firewood  squabble  in  a  question  of* 
larger  import,  which  might  seem  to  interest 
the  human  race  itself.  '*  The  question.  Sir," 
he  writes  from  Femey,  ''  is  no  longer  about 
Charles  Baudy  and  four  loads  of  firewood," 
[observe — for  it  is  characteristic,  alas !  of  the 
Bian — how  he  slides  from  fourteen  to  /ot^r, 
with  a  coolness  worthy  of  Falstaff ;]  "  the 
question  concerns  the  public  interest — it  con- 
cerns the  vengeance  of  bloodshed,  the  punish- 
ment of  a  man  whom  you  protect,  the  crime 
of  a  cure  who  is  the  scourge  of  the  province — 
it  concerns  sacrilege  added  to  assassination/' 
Now  the  affair  of  the  our^  thus  dragged 
into  the  dispute  was  simply  this  :  the  curS  of 
the  village  of  Moons  had  incited  the  villagers 
under  his  pastorate  to  bestow  a  sound  thrash- 
ii^  on  a  young  rake  of  the  locality,  whose 
excesses  were  unblushing  enough,  the  priest 
thought,  to  merit  summary  castigation.  The 
cur6  was,  it  would  seem,  akin  to  the  whip- 
bearing  Irish  priests  still  extant,  and  loved  to 
uphold  discipline  in  his  flock.  But  Voltaire 
resolved  on  making  the  place  too  hot  to  hold 
suoh  a  monster.  In  a  letter  to  D'Alembert, 
the  great  Encyclopsedist,  of  this  date,  he 
iays :  '*At  present,  I  am  intent  on  getting  a 
pnest  sent  to  the  galleys."  De  Brosses  re- 
monstrated with  his  angry  correspondent  for 
his  ^extra-judicial"  declamation  about  the 
eQr6,  and  recurring  to  the  wretched  fagots, 
declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  present  of  fourteen  loads  of  wood, 
unless  it  were  to  a  convent  of  Capuchins. 
This  comparison  of  Voltaire  to  a  convent  of 
Capuchins,  at  the  moment  of  his  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  despatch  a  priest  to  the 
galleys,  must  have  made  the  fire  of  his  wrath 
seven  times  hotter.  It  did  so  ;  for  from  that 
instant  he  gave  way  to  those  paroxysms  of 
rage  to  which  he  was  subject.  "  He  wrote 
to  all  his  friends  who  were  members  of  the 
Burgundian  Parliament,  to  solicit  their  judg- 
ment in  the  litigation  between  their  president 
and  himself.  In  the  statement  which  he 
forwarded,  and  into  which  he  introduced  a 
medley  of  contradictory  and  irrelevant  matter. 
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he  distorted  facts,  falsified  them  to  suit  his 
case,  and  lied  with  that  ease  to  which  practice 
had  now  habituated  him.  To  hear  him,  you 
would  conclude  that  he  was  dragged  into  the 
contest  in  spite  of  his  utmost  resistance.'' 
From  invective  against  De  Brosses,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  menace.  ^  Let  him  tremble  1  he 
must  now  be  worse  than  ridiculed  !  he  must 
be  dUgraeedy 

Meanwhile,  the  president  retained  his  calm 
dignity  of  bearing.  "  Call  to  mind,  Sir,"  he 
wrote  to  his  accuser,  '<  the  advice  I  have 
formerly  given  you  in  conversation,  when,  in 
relating  to  me  the  cross  accidents  of  your 
life,  you  added  that  your  character  was  'in- 
solent by  nature.'  I  have  given  you  my 
friendship.  That  I  have  not  withdrawn  it  is 
proved  by  the  counsel  I  now  proffer  to  you 
— ^never  to  write  during  these  times  of  men- 
tal alienation,  in  order  that  you  may  not  hare 
cause,  in  lucid  hours,  to  blush  for  what  you 
have  penned  in  a  fit  of  delirium."  And  after 
a  summing-up  of  the  real  state  of  their  ori- 
ginal transactions,  the  president  continues: 
"  I  am  truly  and  most  cordially  desirous  of 
your  long  continuing  to  enjoy  your  estate, 
and  would  fain  see  you  remain  for  thirty 
years  to  come  to  adorn  your  age ;  for,  not- 
withstanding your  failings,  you  will  always 
be  a  very  great  man.  ...  in  your  writings. 
I  only  wibh  you  could  infuse  into  your  heart 
half  a  quarter  of  the  ethics  and  philosophy 
which  they  contain."  As  to  the  firewood 
dispute,  and  Voltaire's  desire  of  arbitration, 
De  Brosses  goes  on  to  say,  that  really  he  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  case  ;  that  the  question 
of  debt  is  simply  between  Voltaire  and 
Charles  Baudy ;  that  the  premier  president 
of  the  parliament,  and  all  fhe  members  ap- 
pealed to  by  Voltaire,  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  cannot  help 
shrugging  their  shoulders  at  seeing  so 
wealthy  and  illustrious  a  man  tormenting 
himself  so  strangely  about  paying  a  peasant 
two  hundred  and  eighty  livres  for  firewood. 
And  then,  having  gravely  reproved  him  for 
certain  malicious  insinuations  affecting  his 
judicial  character,  De  Brosses  concludes  by 
wishing  him  mene  actna  in  corpore  sano. 

In  course  of  time,  the  clamor  of  the  strife 
was  hushed,  but  not  forgotten.  Years  passed 
on ;.  and  Voltaire,  tired  of  Tourney,  became 
the  "patriarch  of  Femey.''  It  is  now 
1770;  there  have  arisen  numerous  vacancies, 
through  death,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Acad6mie» 
and  candidates  for  the  much- coveted  honors 
abound,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Very  natu- 
rally, the  President  De  Brosses,  a  litUrateur 
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of  higli  repute,  thinks  of  presentiDg  himself 
as  successor  to  the  lately-deceased  President 
H6niiult. 

Now  then  is  the  time  for  Voltaire.  During 
these  last  years,  he  and  D'Alemhert  have 
been  drawn  closer  and  closer  together  in 
their  philosophic  alliance.  As  soon  as  he 
hears,  therefore,  of  the  scheme  of  De  Brosses, 
he  writes  to  D'Alembert  in  Paris — reminding 
him  that  the  president  had  in  past  times  held 
aloof  from  the  **  philosophers,"  and  had  re- 
fused to  cast  in  his  lot  with  their  "  unholy 
j&Uiance,"  an^  bidding  him  retaliate  by 
stringent  efforts  to  keep  such  a  man  out  of 
the  Academic.  D*Alembert,  in  his  reply,  is 
apprehensive  that  the  president's  friends  in 
the  Acad^mie  muster  strong,  and  may  win 
the  day.  Very  well ;  they  must  be  detached 
from  him,  and  set  against  him,  at  any  cost. 
In  this  correspondence  between  the  twin 
conspirators,  De  Brosses  is  never  spoken  of 
but  as  the  "stupid"  president,  the  "snuffling" 
president,  the  "snuffling  little  persecutor," 
the  "rascal  of  a  president,"  <kc.  Voltaire 
writes  letter  after  letter  to  influential  acade- 
micians, to  further  his  crooked  purposes,  and 
he  authorizes  D'Alembert  to  say  whatever 
he  likes  against  De  Brosses — ^giving  him 
earte-blanche  to  fulminate  against  him  what- 
ever artillery  the  magazine  of  anathemas  will 
supply.  "I  pass  the  Rubicon,"  he  says, 
"  in  my  pursuit  of  that  snuffling  informer  and 
persecutor;  and  I  protest  that  I  shall  be 
forced  to  resign  my  place  in  the  Acad^mie  if 
they  give  him  one.  I  have  so  short  a  time 
to  live,  that  war  ought  not  to  frighten  me." 
The  bellicose  veteran  was,  in  fact,  on  the 
verge  of  fourscord.  And  the  maxim  of  his 
senile  Epicureaifism  appears  to  have  been: 
Let  us  bite  and  fight,  for  to-morrow  we  die ! 

How  fierce  had  been  his  exultation  could 
he  have  infected  all  his  countrymen  with  the 
same  virus  of  rancor  against  De  Brosses! 
Would  literary  France  but  echo  his  cries  of 
vengeance,  there  would  have  been  sweetest 
music  to  his  ears  in  a  loud 

Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 
Howling  in  troops  along  tbe  Botbnic  main. 


Voltaire  did  not  succeed  in  ezcitmg  the 

Sulse  of  the  public  to  this  degree  of  bad 
lood-heat ;  but  he  did  succeed  in  defeating 
the  president's  pretensions  to  a  place  in  the 
Acad6mie.  The*  four  vacant  places  were 
assigned  to  a  bishop,  an  historian,  a  prince, 
and  an  abb6.  The  "  President  de  Brosses," 
says  the  Catueur, of  the  French  MorUteur — 
to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
outlines  of  this  sketch — *'  was  to  be  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  Acad6mie  Fran9ai8e,  be* 

>  cause  he  thought  proper  to  decline  making 
Voltaire  a  present  of  fourteen  loads  of  fire- 
wood, supplied  by  Charles  Baudy." 

It  should  be  added,  that  five  years  later, 
when  De  Brosses  was  premier  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  Voltaire,  hav- 
ing occasion  to  write  to  him,  was  pleased  to 
remark :  "  For  my  part,  at  my  age,  I  have 
no  care  to  die  otherwise  than  in  your  good 
graces." 

Insincerity  was,  let  us  say  in  conclusion, 

^one  of  the  capital  sins  of  this  extraordinaiy 
man.  In  a  systematic  disregard  to  truth, 
Voltaire's  principles  and  practice  were  on  a 
par.  He  could  have  no  sympathy  with 
Emerson's  averment,  that  every  violation  of 
truth  is  not  only  a  stab  at  the  health  of  ha- 
man  society,  but  a  sort  of  suicide  in  the  liar; 
and  that  on  the  most  profitable  lie,  the  course 
of  events  presently  lays  a  destructive  tax. 
George  Herbert  says : 

Dare  to  be  true.    Nothing  can  need  a  lie : 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

But  what  says  the  patriarch  of  Femey? 
Writing  to  Thieriot,  he  says :  ''  Lying  is  a 
vice  only  when  it  is  mischievous  ;  when  use- 
ful, it  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  class."  This 
was  said  in  reference  to  a  work  which  he  was 
anxious  to  disavow ;  and  he  bade  his  friends, 
who  knew  it  to  be  his,  deny  the  fact  out- 
right, and  go  on  lying  {mentez^  mes  amii, 
mentez)  till  his  end  was  gained.  Calumny  is 
only  another  aspect  of  untruth  ;  and  in  the 
management  of  these  and  similar  weapons, 
Voltaire  certainly  showed  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  fracas  with  De  Brosses.  "  *Tis  true 
'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 
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From  the  Oritio. 


SINGULAR  DEATHS  OF  REMABKABLE  INDIYIDUALS. 


The  number  of  learned  men  who  have  died 
of  grief  b  considerable.  Tribolo,  a  Floren- 
tine engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  of 
grief  (and  of  a  disease,  adds  Michaud's  Bio- 
graphie)  at  having  occasioned  certain  inun- 
dations in  (he  Tuscan  States.  Yigilus,  a 
German  jurist,  died  in  1577,  at  the  age  of 
aeventy  years,  on  account  of  the  ingratitude 
of  a  certain  prince  whom  he  served.  Sir 
John  Cbeke,  an  eminent  English  statesman 
and  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  in 
the  year  1557,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age,  in  consequence,  it  is  affirmed,  of  having 
been  compelled  by  Queen  Mary  and  her 
ministers,  through  fear  of  death,  to  renounce 
the  Protestant  faith ;  the  famous  French 
visionary  of  the  twelfth  century,  Amaury, 
who  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
that  religion  had  three  epochs,  agreeable  to 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  died  in  the 
same  way,  through  having  been  compelled  to 
deny  his  doctrine;  and  a  certain  Lami,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  ended  his  days  through 
grief,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  because  a 
YOuth  whom  he  had  converted  from  heresy 
had  fallen  back  into  his  former  sinful  state. 

Sibouyah,  an  Arabian  grammarian  of  the 
eighth  century,  died,  they  say,  of  grief  be- 
cause, in  a  discussion  which  he  had  with  an- 
other scholar  of  the  time,  the  Caliph  Haroun 
Al  Raschid  did  not  coincide  with  him  in  his 

S pinion  on  a  certain  grammatical  point.  The 
panish  theologian  Yalentia  showed  himself, 
by  all  accounts,  quite  as  susceptible;  he  died 
In  the  year  1598,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  be- 
cause the  Pope  reproached  him  for  having 
falsified  a  passage  of  SC  Augustine.  The 
French  historian,  Avrigny,  bom  at  Caen  in 
the  year  1675,  died  of  grief  when  sixty-six 
years  of  age,  on  account  of  some  changes 
which  Lallemet,  the  printer,  had  made  in  his 
works.  The  Italian  philosopher,  Rhodigidns, 
who  was  stated  to  have  died  of  grief  in  1525, 
because  Francis  I.  had  been  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  seventy- five  years 
of  age ;  and  the  physician  Fabricius,  whose 
death  in  1807  was  attributed  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  King  of  Denmark,  had  reached 
the  respectable  age  of  seventy. 
Several  persons  in  France,  it  is  said,  died 


of  grief,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination 
of  Henri  Quatre.  The  memoirs  of  the  time 
cite,  among  others,  the  celebrated  partisan 
chief  De  Vic. 

Ouillaume  Duprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
died  from  a  less  serious  cause ;  the  chagrin 
which  caused  his  death  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  compelled  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  his  cathedra]  to  cut  off 
his  beard.  The  circumstance  is  thus  related 
by  the  chronicles  of  the  time :  **  Guillanme 
Duprat,  son  of  the  Chancellor  Duprat — the 
same  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  built  the  famous  Jesuit  College 
at  Paris — possessed  the  most  beautiful  beard 
that,  up  to  his  time,  had  ever  been  seen  in 
France.  Having  presented  himself  on  Easter 
day  at  his  cathedral,  to  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service,  he  found  three  canons 
awaiting  hb  arrival:  the  dean  held  in  his 
hand  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  razor ;  another 
bore  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  chapter, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that,  in  order  to  enter 
the  choir,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  beard 
shaved,  {barbis  rasis  ;)  and  the  third  pointed 
out  to  the  bishop  the  spot  wherein  these  fear- 
ful commands  were  inscribed.  As  the  dean 
was  preparing  to  commence  operations  on  the 
beard  of  the  prelate,  the  latter  took  to  flight 
in  dismay,  exclaiming,  **  Spare  my  beard, 
and  I  will  renounce  the  bishopric!"  But  the 
pitiless  dean  continuing  the  pursuit,  razor  in 
hand,  all  that  was  left  for  the  bishop  was  to 
seek  safety  in  his  Cb&teau  of  Beauregard. 
Eventually,  however,  he  ceded  to  the  rigor- 
ous canons  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  mortifi- 
cation consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  beard 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  finally 
died.  The  following  epigram  was  made  on 
the  occasion : 

<'  De  ce  pr^at  tell  fut  le  sort. 
Que  sa  barbe  causa  sa  mort" 

Castillo,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  from  having  recognized  his  own  inferi- 
ority to  Murillo ;  the  Westphalian  painter 
Sir  Peter  Lely  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
from  jealousy  at  the  success  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Eneller;  the  famous  composer  Corelli  took 
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to  his  bed  and  died  because  Scarlatti  had  told 
him  that  he  was  deceived  upon  the  value  of 
a  note ;  the  French  architect  Anthonv  Le- 
pautre,  6rst  architect  of  Louis  XIV.,  died  in 
consequence  of  the  preference  shown  by  his 
royal  master  for  Mansart ;  finally,  the  Ita- 
lian writer  Fonteguerri  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  in  the  year  1735,  because  an  ap- 
pointment which  had  been  promised  to  him 
was  given  to  another. 

,  The  German  painter  Eloosterman,  bom  in 
1656,  and  Le  Pays,  a  French  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  celebrated  from  the 
criticisms  of  Boileau,  died — the  6rst  we  are 
uncertain  at  what  age,  the  second  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four — from  grief  caused  by  the  loss 
of  their  fortunes ;  Schidone  died  from  a  si- 
milar catise  at  the  age  of  forty- five;  and 
Peter  Breughel,  the  Flemish  painter,  better 
known  as  Old  Breughel,  also  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty- eight,  on  account  of  having  lost  his 
daughter's  marriage  portion. 

Alessandro  Guidi,  sumamed  the  Italian 
Pindar,  while  proceeding  to  Castel  Gandolfo 
to  present  to  Pope  Clement  XI.  the  beauti- 
fully-illuminated copy  oi  the  six  homilies  of 
the  pontiff,  which  he  had  turned  into  verse, 
discovered  on  bis  way  a  typographical  error, 
which  filled  him  with  such  grief  that,  on 
reaohmg  Frascati,  he  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, and  expired  some  hours  afterwards, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1712. 

We  may  add  to  these  names  those  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
through  grief  caused  by  his  disgrace  ;  of 
the  poet  and  historian  Sarrazin,  who  died  in 
his  fifty  6rst  year,  beeause  his  patron,  the 
Prince  di  Conti,  struck  him  one  day  with 
the  tongs ;  of  Pop^  Boniface  VIII.,  who 
died  at  the  end  of  a  month  of  the  chagrin 
occasioned  by  his  having  received  a  blow 
from  Sciarra  Colonna,  in  presence  of  Noga- 
ret,  ambassador  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France ;  and  of  the  Compte  de  Yauban, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  because  he 
was  unable  to  pay  homage  to  the  Bourbons 
in  1814. 

A  long  list  might  be  made  of  celebrated 
men  whose  lives  have  been  consumed  more 
or  less  quickly  by  domestic  chagrins.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  hear  of  very 
few  individuals  who,  like  the  painter  and 
mechanician  Compte,  have  died  of  grief  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  wives. 

To  the  deaths  caused  by  grief  we  will  here 
oppose  the  following,  occasioned  by  exces- 
sive joy.  Valerius  Maximus  relates  that  a 
certain  consul,  by  name  Juventius  Thai  ma, 
eolleague  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  having  sub- 
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dued  Corsica,  waa  engag^  in  offering  a  sac- 
rifice when  he  received  a  message,  annolm^ 
ing  that  the  Senate  had  decreed  in  his  honor 
a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  gods ;  he  scan- 
ned the  missive  with  an  eager  eye,  and  the 
next  moment  fell  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar. 

'*  Sophocles,"  remarks  the  same  writer 
farther  on,  '*  having  already  attained  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  had  read,  at  a  puUie  con- 
course, a  new  tragedy,  and  he  awaited  for  i 
length  of  time  with  the  utmost  uneasinen 
the  result  of  the  suffraffes  of  the  judges 
whose  opinions  were  divided  ; '  at  length  he 
carried  the  day  by  a  single  voice ;  and  the 
joy  which  this  circumstance  caused  him  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death.*' 

The  noble  Tuscan  Tomaso  Baroncelli, 
having  set  out  from  his  villa — now  the  Fog- 
gio  Imperiale — to  meet  Cosmo,  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  was  so  ravished  with  joy  on 
learning  that  the  Pope  had  conferred  on  his 
master  the  title  of  Grand  Duke»  that  he 
sank  down  and  expired  on  the  instant. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  few  .cases  of  death 
caused  by  fear. 

The  first  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  I., 
was  sleeping  one  day  in  an  arm-chur,  when 
his  wife,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburgh,  who  hid 
fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  insanity,  hav- 
ing escaped  from  her  keepers,  succeeded  in 
making  her  way  to  the  private  apartments, 
and,  after  wounding  herself  in  her  efforts  to 
break  through  a  glass  door,  cast  herself  upon 
her  husband  in  a  state  of  furious  delirium. 
The  King,  from  whom  her  malady  bad  been 
kept  carefully  concealed,  was  so  horrified  at 
the   aspect  of    this   woman,   covered   with 
blood,  and  clad  only  in  some  linen  garments, 
that  he  imagined  he  saw  before  him  the 
White  Lady,  whose  apparition,  according  to 
an   ancient   tradilion,  invariably  announced 
the  death  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburgh.     He  was  at  that  instant  seized 
with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  be  died  six 
weeks  afterwards,  aged  fifty-six. 

The  death  of  the  Dutch  painter,  Pente- 
man,  in  the  seventeenth  centurr,  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Being  engaged  upon  a  picture  in  which  were 
represented  several  death's  heads,  skeleton, 
and  other  objects  fitted  to  inspire  in  the 
heart  of  the  beholder  a  contempt  for  the 
amusements  and  vanities  of  the  age,  he,  ii 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  studying  these 
objects  from  nature,  was  accustomed  to  re- 
pair to  an  anatomical  cabinet  which  served 
I  him  for  a  studio.  One  sultry  day,  while  en- 
I  gaged  in  drawing  from  the  melancholy  relics 
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f  mortality  by  which  he  was  aurroonded, 
•  was  overcome  wuh  drowsineas,  and,  after 
Bveral  fruittesa  efforts  to  continue  his  work, 
eded  at  length  to  the  pover  of  sleep.  He 
ad  alept  bnt  a  ahorl  lime  whea  he  was  Bud- 
enly  awaked  by  an  extraordinary  noise; 
rbat  was  his  horror  on  looking  up,  when  be 
«held  the  akulls  and  bones  aronnd  him  agi- 
■led  by  an  extraordinary  and  apparently 
npematural  movement,  and  the  skeletons 
tupended  from  the  ceiling  clashing  violently 
tether  I  Seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  Fen- 
aman  mahed  in  terror  from  the  room,  cast 
dmself  headlong  from  the  staircase  window, 
lod  fell  into  the  street  half  dead.  On  re- 
STering  hisaenses,  he  learned  that  the  spec- 
■ele  which  had  so  terrified  him  arose  from 
iBtaral  oanses,  having  been  occasioned  by  an 
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earthquake.  But  the  shock  received  by  his 
nervous  system  was  bo  great  that  he  never 
rallied,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

The  French  Marshal,  De  Montrevel, 
''whose  whole  soul,"  according  to  St.  Simon, 
"  was  but  ambition  and  lucre,  without  hav- 
ing ever  been  able  to  distinguish  his  right 
hand  from  his  left,  but  concealing  his  uni- 
versal ignorance  with  an  audacity  which  fa- 
vor, fashion,  and  birth  protected,"  was  so 
BQperstitious,  that  one  day  at  a  public  dinner, 
a  salt-cellar  having  been  accidentally  upset 
in  his  lap,  he  was  seized  with  cuch  terror 
at  this  untoward  occurrence,  that  he  rote 
from  his  seat  exclaiming,  that  he  was  a  dead 
man.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  he  got  home 
than  be  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  a 
few  days  aftenvards,  in  the  year  )7l6. 


LITERARY    HI8CELIANIE! 


neprindpat  newpnbUeatiDniDf  the  tut  month  I 
N  nolioAd  in  ths  Utenrj  pariodieala,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

nieaiitliorof  "The  Ram*i>,"hownbjtheawk- 
rard  anonjm  of  Syudej  Yendye,  hit  pobliehed 
I  new  polm,  enljtlcd  "  Balder,"  of  which  great  ex- 
peetationi  were  indulged.  It  aeeina  to  hsva  diup- 
pdlnt«d  the  critio.  The  LileraTy  Oatette  givea  it 
u  nnmercifiil  Koring;  "lu  all  the  umali  of  liter- 
Itore,  n«v«r  was  a  poem  known  on  whioh  sach  a 
Aipendoa*  ttruoture  of  worda  wu  reared  opon  sneh 
lOlDfioiteaimallyminuteamoaiit  of  iDcideoL  And 
iriien  tha  utterlj  monstroiu  character  of  ths  iaoi- 
imU  themielvea  is  considered,  the  outrage  on  the 
taader'tpaUence  becomee  more  Ihao  ever  intoler- 
■Ue.  liaj  are  an  offence  to  nature,  and  truth,  and 
•ommon  aenae.     What  poet  ever  left  an  echo   on 


u  with  «Qliiffiama  on  himaelf^  and  inlimi 


.  _e  upon  after  ageal  The;  did  the  work  God 
gava  them  to  do,  became  their  lonls  were  full  of 
that,  and  that  onlj ;  and  the;  left  to  posterity  tbt 
lodgment  of  thenuelves  and  it.  A  man  who  spend* 
aia  dajs  in  measuring  his  own  capacity  has  veiy 
loMl;  bat  ■  email  capacity  to  measure;  and  to  it 
provw  with  Balder.  Take  him  at  his  own  eatimate, 
M  Is  lit  to  cope  with  the  immortals;  test  him  bj 
the  prodaota  of  bis  genius,  and  ha  ia  the  veriest 
swaggerer.  Hia  ideas  are  obMure,  overlaid  with 
Ug  worda  and  foroad  imagery,  and  his  moral  per- 
atpdoQs  w>  blonted,  that  if  cMried  into  praotioa  the; 
woold  lodga  their  owner  in  Kewgata.'    And  so  on. 


Hiator;  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  HanfSfy 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  IBIiD; 
with  Beference  alao  to  Trannlvauia.  TrBoalated 
by  the  Uev.  J.  Craig,  D.  D.,  ^woburg.  With  an 
IntroduOion  b;  J.  U.  Uerle  d'Aubignf,  D.  D.,  of 
Geneva. — The  Uhorch  of  Sootlaod  soma  ;eat*  ^ 
established  misaionsand  schoolsamoDg  the  Jaws  in 
Peath  and  other  itation*  on  the  Dauntie.  TUa  was 
done  in  oouMqnenoe  of  what  was  observed  by  tba 
Rev.  Dr.  Keith  and  the  memben  of  the  deputation 


Through  the  Peath  mission 
opened  np  between  the  Reformed  Churahea  of 
UQugar;  and  of  Beotland,  which  in  doctrine  and 
conaLituuoD,  aa  well  as  in  their  past  history,  preaaot 
man;  points  of  remarkable  reaembUnoe.  Although 
enfeebled  b;  ootward  persecution  and  by  internal 
oorrnplion^  Uie  Hungarian  Churoh  still  is  nomi- 
nally of  lai^  extant,  and  in  ita  Presbyteiian  polity 
oontaina  the  organization  beat  fitted  for  recovaring 
internal  vigor  and  ontward  aolivi^.  The  milllafj 
despotism,  guided  by  the  Jeeoita,  now  prevailing  in 
the  Auatriaii  empire,  ha*  for  a  time  checked  tha 
eooleaiastical  and  educational  movament*  which 
were  going  hand-ln-hand  with  the  political  progrCM 
of  Eungaiy  before  the  war.  But  this  oheok  can 
only  be  temporary,  and  thare  is  every  hope  for  tba 
fntore.  Uaanwhila,  it  is  intereatiiig  to  have  the 
history  now  preaenbid  of  tha  Proteatant  Chnrek  in 
Hnngary. 

The  Baateru  War  ha«  given  ocoamen  for  quite  a 
nnmber  of  worka  on  that  sutgect;  among  them  wa 
noUea— 

Tb«  Roauns  of  the  Sonth.      By  Shirley  Brooka. 
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Lsfltnras  on  tlia  Hiftory  of  thd  Turin  in  its  Rel«- 
tion  to  Chrifltianitj.  By  the  Author  of  ''Ixmb  and 
Gain." 

Speeulations  on  the  Eaatern  Qneation.  Bj  a 
Soldier. 

Another  Note  on  the  Tarkish  Qnestion. 

Haogary,  Past  and  Present:  the  chief  Periods  in 
its  History  from  the  Magyar  Oonqueet  to  the  present 
Time.  By  Emerio  Ssabad,  late  {Secretary  under  the 
Hongarian  National  GoTernment  of  1849. 

Captain  SIade*s  (Muohaver  Pacha)  Cruise  in  the 
BladL  Sea  with  the  Capitan  Pacha. 

Travels  in  Turkey.  By  Captain  Adolphus  Slade, 
Admiral  in  the  Turkish  Fleet. 

Campaigning  in  Eaffirland.  By  Captain  King. 

Mount  Lebanon;  by  Colonel  Churchill. 

Travels  in  Bolivia;  with  a  Tour  across  the  Pam- 
pas to  Baenoe  Ayres.  By  L.  Hugh  De  Bonellii  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation. 

Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mijor*General 
Sir  W.  Nott^  G.aB.,  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Luck- 
now.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Stooqueler,  Esq.,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  daughters  of  the  late  General 

A  Sketeher's  Tour  round  the  World.  By  Robert 
Elwes,  Esq. 

Forest  Life  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  Knighton,  M.  A.i 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  History  of  Yucatan,  from  its  Discovery  to 
the  Clo«ie  q{  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Charles 
St  John  Fancourt)  Esq.,  recently  H.M.  Superinten- 
dent of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras.— ^The  Athenceum  says  that  this"  volume  brings 
together  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  discovery  and  conquest^  or  *  paciiicatiou,'  as  it 
was  somewhat  strangely  called,  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  materials  existing  for  this 
purpose  are  sufficiently  abundant^  though  requir- 
ing to  be  used  with  care.  Mr.  Fancourt  has  per- 
formed a  useful  task  in  bringing  these  materials 
together,  although  he  suffers  himself  to  be  too  much 
led  away  by  details,  to  the  neglect  of  broad  and 
picturesque  features. 

Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philoso- 
phy from  Kant  to  HegeL  Prum  the  German  of 
br.  H.  M.  Chalybaus,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Keil.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Eder- 
aheim. — Sir  William  Hamilton  says  of  this  work : 
**  to  those  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  it  is  known  that  Chalybaus  has, 
by  more  than  one  work,  established  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  an  acute  speculator,  a  fair  critic,  and 
a  lucid  writer;  and,  in  particular,  that  these  lec- 
tures are  there  universally  recognized  as  affording  a 
perspicuous  and  impartial  survey  of  the  various 
modem  systems  of  German  philosophy,  at  once 
comprehensive  and  compendioua  .  .  .  in  Ger- 
many these  lectures  are  considered  as  popular,  but 
not^  as  superficiaL  They  are  viewed  as  even  sup- 
plying a  desideratum;  and,  in  particular,  are  ac- 
eounted  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  more  extend- 
ed and  detailed  study  of  the  recent  philooophical 
systemi." 


Among  the  new  works  anDoimead  it  in  oomw 
of  preparation  is  a  new  ''Memoir  of  tha  Life,  Wrtfe* 
io^  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  by  sir 
David  Brewster,  from  the  family  papera  of  the  fiul 
of  Portsmouth.    This  is  not  to  be  a  new  edition  of 
his  former  biography,  but  a  new  memoir  fonndsd 
on  new  materials.    Sir  David  aays^  in  hia  pronee- 
tm^ — "  This  work  will  be  essentially  different  fron 
the  author's  former  *  Life  of  Sir  Isaae  Newton,'  ia 
every  thing  that  regards  his  biography  or  personal 
history.    The  account  of  his  discoveriea  will  bs 
more  full  and  accurate,  and  the  part  of  the  work 
relative  to  his  chemical,  alchemical,  and  theologkal 
pursuits  will  be  altogether  new.     With  the  assiifc- 
ance  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Fellowi^ 
the  eldest  son  of  the  present  Earl  of  PortnnoDt^ 
the  author  examined  and  made  extracts  from  all  tbt 
papers  at  Hurstbone  Park ;  but  what  was  most  im- 
portant,  they  discovered  copious  materials  wliiek 
Mr.  Conduit  had  collected  for  a  Life  of  Newton^ 
which  had  never  been  supposed  to  exist.    It  bad 
been   believed  that  the  statement  of  fiscts  (pob* 
lished  in  Tumor's  *  History  of  the  Soke  of  Gran- 
tham') which  Conduit  sent  to  Fontenelle  to  eoabis 
him  to>  write  an  Eloge  of  Newton,  contained  Uis 
leading  facts  of  Newton's  life ;  whereas  it  wai  a 
mere  notice  written  before  Conduit  had  made  aoj 
inquiries  of  the  college  and  school  companions  of 
Newton.    After  trying  in  vain  to  induce  several 
of  Newton's  friends  to  write  his  life,  Conduit  re- 
solved to  undertake  it  himself  and  maJce  large  Mi 
collections,  to  which  the  author  of  the  present  work 
has  had  access,  and  which  contain  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  Newton's  early  and  oollege  life.* 
These  materials  promise  well :  and  there  are  many 
readers  who  will  look  with  more  than  oommon  in* 
terest  for  the  result  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  labom 

Another  announcement  of  interest  is  the  forth* 
coming  publication  of  Calvin's  unpublished  lettsra 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  one  of  their  lateit 
conferences,  Calvin,  when  showing  to  Theodore 
Beza  the  most  highly  valued  of  his  possessions— the 
manuscripts  in  his  library  and  the  documents  in- 
cluded in  his  extensive  correspondenoe  with  the 
most  illustrious  persons  of  his  time-— requested  that 
they  should  be  carefully  collected  after  his  death ; 
and  thiit  a  selection  from  his  own  letters^  made  by 
his  friends^  should  be  presented  to  the  Reformed 
Churches,  as  a  crowning  testimony  of  the  anxious 
interest  and  affection  of  their  founder.    This  re- 
quest was  never  wholly  carried  into  effect;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Calvin's  correspondence  has  not 
been  given  to  the  world.    Dr.  Jules  Bonnet  hai 
devoted  five  years  to  the  collection  of  the  papers 
now  announced  as  in  preparation  for  the  presa 
"The  correspondence  of  Caivin,"  says  Dr.  Bounet^« 
prospectus,  "commenced  in  his  early  youth,  in  the 
year  1528,  and  was  concluded  on  his  death-bed  in 
the  month  of  May,  1664.    It  thus  includes  each 
phase  of  his  eventful  life,  from  the  obeoure  scholar 
at  Bourges  and  of  Paris — only  escaping  death  by 
exile — to  the  triumphant  Retormer,  who,  having 
lived  to  see  his  task  accomplished,  would  not  Isar 
to  die.   We  know  not  a  work  of  equal  interest  with 
these  letters,  written  almost  daily,  in  which  ths 
events  of  an  epoch  and  a  life  of  incomparable  ioa* 
portance  are  reflected,  where  the  familiar  ontpon^ 
ings  of  friendship  are  mingled  with  grave  and  ad*    ' 
entific  disquisitions^  and  the  high  and  holy  breath- 
ings of  a  fervent  faith.   From  a  bed  of  auffering  and 
unceasing  toil,  Calvin  pursues^  with  an  attentive 
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BHIi  of  Europe.  Be  «ihorU  our  own  Edward  the 
AmK  ^^  jouthhl  King  of  EagUod,  and  Margaret 
rfV^oi^  tha  nobla  *Uur  of  Francu  the  Finl;  ha 
viitM  to  Lathvr  and  Helancthon ;  be  prompca 
lata  Knox,  and  diraoto  Coligaj,  Uuode,  and  the 


Ilieu 


.tby 


__.,  >and  pain, wreitle* with 

^MMODlagea  the  infant  chnruhes,  fortiliei  mutjini, 
tMBieb  iha  PioteaEant  priDces  witb  a  pradcnoe 
l^d  ■  polioj  at  onoa  moet  able  and  fir-Bight«d,  ea- 
pglB  in  ooutroTenj,  conduct*  negotiatione,  teaobes, 
IBjM,  and  in  bii  laat  tarewall  to  tbe  miLiatera  of 
WM*^  laarea  na  a  nobla  and  affeoting  legacy." 
Ika  hiatorical  valne  of  Buah  a  eeriea  of  letter*  from 
Ma  at  Uie  moal  energetic  iatelligence*  of  tbe  age 
MUWt  b«  denied. 

Among  the  worla  of  fiction  anoonoeed,  wbicfa 
ifpaar  to  hare  been  numerona^  we  Grid  the  follow- 

Hki  Paidoe'e  New  Novel,  "Kegiaald  Lyle." 
Mr.  Baillie  Covhrana'a  new  novel,  "  Florence  the 


Alioe  Wentworth. 

The  Broken  Sword :  a  Tale  of  the  Allied  Armica 
rf  1707.    By  Adelaide  O'KeeBu. 

Charlea  Stanley.    By  tbe  Author  of  "  Nina." 

Hand :  a  City  Autobiography. 

Tb«  BlaTsBon.     By  Un.  William  Noy  Wilkini. 

Jobn;  or,  h  a  Cauiin  in  the  Uand  worth  Two 
Oovntain  tbeBniht    By  Bmilie  Carleo. 

OMtelUmontc;  an  Autobiograpbisol  Sketeh,  il- 
hMrative  of  Italian  Life  during  the  iDaurrectiOD  of 
USl. 

The  Evil  Star;  or,  Um  Tide  and  the  Planet. 
I^  K  Colbaro,  £>q. 

Barter  and  Elinor;  or,  the  Discipline  of  9nffi!r~ 
"■«■ 

Ibbel.    By  Emma  Warburlon. 


M^  Milfurd,  ilrr.  Gor«,  Mra.  Trollope,  tbe  au- 
thnrof  "Mu-garat  MaitUud,"  Ibo  aulhur  of  "Eiui- 
Uft  Wyndham." 

ItBHI. 

The  Mlnery  Prize,  which  waa  exhibited  in  tbe 
&yit&l  I'aliue  of  New  York,  offer«J  fur  tbe  beat 
trcatiec  on  Uommeicial  Law,  Dae  been  awarded  to 
Mr  Idone  Levi. 


Dthe 


on  the  subject  of  a  very  severe— we  might  say 
nallnioas— oritiqiie  in  the  Q^tarttrly,  said  to  be 
wtitteo  by  Mr.  Uroker  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Moore 
Man  after  tbe  death  of  the  latter,  notwiUutandiag 
tha  habits  of  intimacy  between  the  two.  It  baa 
taken  a  very  bitter  peraonal  turn. 

Sir  E  Bulwer  Lytton  has  been  addreasing  tbe 
AMOoiatedSooietinofthe  [lotversity  of  Edinburgh 
la  their  great  laCirfaction.  Atrariona  period^foor 
MChtiM  have  been  ertablishad  in  Edioborgh,  con- 


neeted  with  the  TTntmrity,  for  tbe  study  reipect- 
ivelr  of  Soots  Law,  Dialectic^  Diat^oatiM,  and 
Hedidoe,  ihe  last  being  called  the  Huuterian  So- 
ciety. Theee  four  are  now  united;  and  Blr  E  B. 
Lytton  ie  the  Srst  president  of  the  awociated  body, 
Mr.  DisraeU  having  deolincd  to  stand,  and  the  Doka 
ot  Argyll  iMving  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Sir  Ed- 

A  Couferene*  waa  reeently  held  at  the  midenoe 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunssn,  on  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal alphabet.  Among  those  present  were  Sir 
Jabo  Herschel,  Sir  Cbarlee  Trevelyan,  ProfeMor 
Owen,  Dr.  Max  Hullar,  Dr.  PertK  of  Berlin,  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  science  and  literature. 
with  tbe  Revs.  Heniy  Venn,  Trestrail,  and  other 
representatives  of  MusJouary  Societies.  The  Che- 
valier Bunseo  stated  the  object  of  the  Conferenoe, 
which  was  to  consult  a*  to  the  practicability  of 
adopting  a  UDiform  system  of  eipresaing  foreign 
alphabets  by  Itoman  charaeteri.  The  advantsgea 
ot  such  a  system,  both  seientilio  and  practical,  were 
urged,  the  former  in  connection  with  tlie  study  of 
ethnology  and  philo1<^,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  Prateetant  misBLoiiai7 
enterprises  of  the  proent  time^  Profeseor  Lepsiua 
and  hr.  Mai  Miiller  have  devoted  much  time  to 
the  subject,  founding  their  phonology  on  the  phy- 
siological principtes  ably  expounded  by  Dr.  Jt>- 
hanoes  Miiller. 

On  Christmni  day  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Hodge  Bill,  lUgiu*  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  the  ablest  Oriental  scholars  of  the 
time.  In  I8S0  he  went  to  India,  as  Principal  of 
Bishop  Middleton's  College  Calcutta.  He  distin- 
guished   himself   by   hia    knowledge    of  Sinscrit 


Hr.  Alexander  Smith,  the  QIasgow  poet,  hia 
been  elecl«d  Seoretary  of  tbe  University  of  Edin- 

Thera  U  to  be  a  new  Publishing  Society — "The 
Wharton,"  on  the  plan  of  "The  Percy,"— and 
the  two  aeries  of  books  are  to  range  together. 
Literature,  History,  sod  Antiquities,  but  espeoolly 
tbe  first,  are  to  occupy  its  psgea. 

The  death  of  H.  Blanqui,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguiabed  of  the  French  economists,  author  ot  a 
very  excellent  "History  of  Political  EcoDomy,"  and 
of  various  other  works  on  that  science,  is  announced. 
He  was  a  member  ot  the  Aosdemy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science*  of  Paru,  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  London,  and  wrote  a 
•eriee  of  very  excellent  papen  on  it.  He  wo*  also 
a  member  ol  the  Uommusion  of  the  French  Exhi- 
bition which  is  to  lake  plaoe  ia  ISSS. 


_.  I  pony  will  draw  checks  for  their  aalbora  upon 
(heir  printers;  and  Messts.  Bradbury  and  Evans 
mnat  get  tbeir  money  baok  oat  of  the  proGia  of 
their  printing. 

The  tombstone  amd  grave  of  the  daughter  of 
Thorn**  Moore,  the  poet,  in  Homsey  churchyard, 
bave  been  reoently  dons  up  by  direction  of  Ihe 
rector,  the  Rev.  Blcbard  Harvey. 
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Tlu  Eul  of  Ab«rd«Mi  im  ra«irad  Ih*  grut 
made  by  Lord  JiAn  BimmU  to  Mr.  E,  W.  l^aa,  from 
tti«  fond  for  apeoial  wrTiiM^  for  the  fartheruoe  of 
hii  Arabio  Leiioon. 

A  ootnpuiy  bM  jnit  been  formed  for  purohieing 
the  aopjright  of  >U  H.  I^martiDe'i  works  alrekdr 
wrilleD,  or  to  b«  WTitt«D  btreafter.  The  eapital  a 
4G0,OO0f.  U.  AmpAre,  tbe  Mtdemicuui,  MM.  Emila 
ds  Qirardin,  PouMurd,  mai  Pagnere  are  amoog  the 


The  profenonhipe  at  Eiug'a  Collesa,  London,  r«- 
oentlr  vacated  by  the  Beverend  Frederick  Manric^ 
hare  been  flUsd  up.  The  Keverend  Dr.  A.  H'Call 
it  elected  to  the  ohur  of  Ecclealaitioal  History; 
and  Mr.  George  Webbt  Duent,  of  Magdalen  Ball, 
Oxford,  Doelor  of  GEvil  Law,  ii  eleot«d  to  the  chair 
of  Eoglitb  Literatnre  and  Madera  Hiatoiy.  Dr. 
M'Call  Mill  retuna  the  ohair  of  Hebrew  and  Che  Old 
Teatament ;  and  a  iNtnrer  wilt  be  appoint«d  to  re- 
lieve him,  bj  instmeting  the  junior  nlMnnn  in  Ho- 

The  Biehop  of  London  has  inlimated  to  all  the 
raverend  believers  io  the  myaterv  and  aiuibutee  of 
table-turning,  that  he  auiDot  allow  them  to  dis- 
eharga  their  mioulerial  fnnetion*  in  anj  part  of  his 

The  Berlia  Qoveniment  has  pnrdiased  for  80,000 
thalera  (about  6,i60l.)  the  celebrated  oolleotion  of 
foesilsaod  nuDarale,  and  the  library,  left  bjtheUW 
Louia  TOD  Bueh. 

We  see  it  stated  that  (wo  American  pnblidiing- 
bonsee  are  iti  treaty  with  the  family  of  the  Ute  ea- 
TtiDt,  Arago,  (or  the  piivilegeot  editing  his  oompleta 
nd  oollected  works,  in  eleven  volnme^  Tbe  offer 
of  one  is  100,000  franca 

M.  Tliien  has  written  to  the  Paris  newspapers  to 
•ay  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  publish  the  last 
three  volumes  of  his  "History  of  the  Consniato 
•nd  the  Empire"  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Tbe  Kev.  Peter  Brown,  of  Wiahaw,  b*«  eolleeted 


[Harch,  1864. 

Io  M  MiM«iit  dMst,  long  lUndiiiR  in  ■  ne^aeUd 
oomer  of  an  obesnre  tower  in  I^mbeth  Palae^  hi» 
torical  papers  have  just  been  found.  They  are  tnp- 
posed  to  refer  ohidlT-^  not  exeloavely — to  lbs 
Cromwell  period.  Dome  of  them  bear  tlie  apia- 
tnie  of  the  Protector. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  is  aboat  to  leave  Jeney  wilh  hb 
family,  to  reside  in  PortagaL 

M.  de  Saoy  is  to  be  the  new  editor  of  the  "  Jow- 
naldeaDebaU;"  but  ILBdonard  Bcrtin  willst^ 
ply  artioles  of  the  iwtDi«  of  those  ooDtribnt«d  bj 
his  deceased  brother. 

Uhland,  the  Qerman  poet,  has  refused  to  aeeeiit 
th*  Order  of  Merit  offered  him  by  the  King  of 
Pmeua  on  the  reoommeadatioD  of  Baron  Humboldt 
The  reason  he  aniens  U,  that  the  Zing's  Roverameiil 
has  per«eont«d  his  political  friends.     Uhland  it  t 

Kiat  libaral,  and  is  a  member  of  tbe  Cliamber  <rf 
preaentatives  of  Wnrtembnrg. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Silvio  Pallieo^ 
tbe  well-known  anthor  of  "  Le  Mie  FrigionL" 
Since  his  liberation  in  1S80  he  has  led  a  retired 
life,  and  has  neftr  taken  any  part  in  politica.  Be 
was  a  man  of  moet  amiable  disposition,  and  wm 
nnivenally  beloved  and  esteemed. 

Thr  sum  of  tOOL  has  b«en  raaliaed  for  the  Edn- 
oational  Soiuetiea  af  Birmingham  by  Mr.  (Aarfas 
Dickens'  reoent  entortainment*  in  that  town. 

The  Bishop  of  Mancheator  has  presented  tU 
Free  Library  in  his  cathedral  city  with  copies  of 
the  Scriptqr*^  in  twenty  different  ianguagea. 

.Th»  public  library  at  Tienne,  in  France,  has  been 
totally  destroyed  bv  fire ;  B,000  volumee  and  soms 
very  valaabia  old  MS9.  were  bnrat  to  ciodei^  k 


The  Frenchman  Mariette  has  at  last  sncoieded  in 


which  are  guppoaed  to  be  connected  by  sab- 
terruiean  pasaBgea  with  aimilar  chambers  in  the  sd- 
jaoent  pyramid.  There  it  but  little  travelling  this 
year  in  Egypt 
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Uabon,  in  hia  "  Memoira  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Qray,"  hu  told  ns  leas  of  his 
friend  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  closeneBB  of  their  intimacy,  but  it  ia  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  bis  scanty  comments 
upon  the  letters  whicb  form  the  bulk  of  bis 
work  display,  aa  far  as  they  go,  an  elegant 
taste  and  a  sound  judgment.  As  these  were 
the  qualities  requisite  for  determining  what 

Etrta  of  the  correspondence  were  proper  to 
a  published,  nobody  could  bare  suspected 
that  Mason  had  proceeded  on  a  plan  which, 
if  be  had  avowed  it,  would  have  destroyed 
■11  GonGdeoce  in  his  worii,  and  which,  as  he 
Studiously  concealed  it,  was  an  imposition  on 


*1.  The  Warkt  of  Thtmat  Qray.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Jobn  MilTord.  6  vaU.  unkll  8vo.  LocdoD, 
1887-1 8«. 

8.  Ora^tPoeHcalWorkt.UltutTated:mthtrtiTO- 
Aielory  Slamai  by  Ike  Rev .  John  Maultnt ;  an 
Originai  Ufa  of  Qrav.  by  the  Rev.  Juhn  Mttford, 
and  a  Lecture  on  the  Writingi  of  Oray,  by  the  Sight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oarlitli.  Fonrth  Edition.  Eton, 
1858. 


addreued  by  Qray  to  the  Rev.  Jat>ie$  Broum,  D.D., 
MmtiT  of  Pembroke    ColUgt,    Cambridge.     With 
Not«f  and  IHmtrotiona  by  &«  BeT,  Joho  Uitford, 
TttKT  ot  BenhalL    LoDdon,  IMS. 
TOL  XXXI    If  a  IT. 


the  public.  When  Ur.  Mitford  obtained, 
many  years  since,  the  originals  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Wharton  for  a  new  edi- 
tion  of  the  works  of  Gray,  be  found  that 
Maaon  had  taken  portions  of  lettera  of  differ- 
ent  dates  and  blended  them  into  one ;  that 
he  had  constantly  changed  ihe  order  of  the 
senlencea,  interpolated  fragmenta  of  bis  own, 
altered  phrases,  and  elaborated  the  style. 
In  1849,  Mr.  Mitford  published  a  supple- 
mentary voluine,  containing  the  correspond- 
ence of  Gray  with  Mr.  Nicbolla,  which  Ma- 
son had  not  only  used  with  the  same  ui 
rantable  freedom,  but  had  sent  back  t 
note  that  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  curiosities  of  literatare. 

Oiinon  Sirtet,  Jan.  31,  1775. 

Mr,  Mason  returns  many  thanks  lo  Mr,  Ni- 
cholls  for  the  use  be  has  permitted  him  to  make 
of  these  letters.  He  will  find  that  mncb  liberty 
has  been  taken  in  tranEposing  parts  of  them,  &«., 
for  the  press,  and  will  see  the  reason  for  it;  it 
were,  howeuer,  to  be  wished  that  Iht  oriffinalt 
mi^kt  be  so  duposed  nf  as  not  lo  impeacA  the  edUofi 
fidelity;  but  this  ho  leaves  to  Mr.  Nicholls's  dis- 
cretion, for  people  of  common  sense  will  think 
the  liberty  he  has  nsed  very  venial. 

Mason  would  have  cared  nothing  for  th* 
censure  of  people  who  "««%  ift-jtiA  A  «Rn&c- 
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those  possessed  of  it  would  approve  his 
conduct ;  nor,  if  his  profession  bad  been  sin- 
cere, could  it  have  g^ven  honesty  to  his  wish 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  letters  were 
faitbful  transcripts,  or  to  his  endeavor  to 
procure  the  destruction  of  th^  evidence  which 
might  one  day  prove  that  they  were  not. 
Dr.  Wharton,  far  from  thinking  the  liberties 
venial,  was  extremely  indignant ;  and  if  Mr. 
Nicholls  shared  his  sentiments,  he  took  the 
most  effectual  revenge  when,  instead  of  de- 
stroying the  letters  of  Gray,  he  added  the 
note  of  Mason  to  the  heap. 

The  correspondence  of  Gray  with  his  fa- 
ther and  motner  was  among  the  papers  he 
bequeathed  to  Mason.  Not  a  trace  of  these 
documents  now  remains,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  biographer,  after  corrupt- 
ing what  he  published,  committed  the  whole 
of  the  originals  to  the  flames.  He  preserved, 
however,  many  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
himself,  from  a  reluctance,  we  suppose,  in 
his  own  case  to  obliterate  the  memorials  of 
an  intercourse  which  must  have  kept  a  hold 
on  his  affections  as  well  as  flattered  his  va- 
nity ;  but  the  series  is  by  no  means  complete, 
and  numerous  passages  are  cut  out  or 
erased  from  the  portion  which  is  left.  He 
subjected  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wharton  and 
Dr.  Brown  to  similar  treatment,  and  the  sup- 
pressed parts  were  probably  those  which 
bore  most  closely  upon  the  history  of  the 
poet.  Mason  arranged  the  correspondence 
with  himself  in  a  volume  which  he  willed  at 
his  death  to  his  friend  Mr.  Stonehewer, 
whose  relatives  sold  it,  in  1845,  to  Mr.  Penn, 
of  Stoke  Park.  The  purchaser  consigned  it 
to  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Mitford,  who,  in 
publishing  it,  has  furnished  an  additional 
proof  of  what  he  formerly  asserted,  *'  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  genuine  lecter  of  Gray  in 
the  whole  of  Mason's  work." 

A  few  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  alterations.  When  Dr. 
Wharton  lost  his  son,  he  received  two  letters 
of  consolation  from  Gray.  These  Mason 
has  fused  together,  and,  in  order  to  connect 
them,  adds  from  himself,  "  Let  me  then  be- 
seech you  to  try,  by  every  method  of  avo- 
cation and  amusement,  whether  you  cannot 
by  degrees  get  the  better  of  that  dejection 
of  spirits."  In  addition  to  the  deception  of 
departing  from  the  original,  there  is  really 
something  ludicrous  in  Mason's  forging  coun- 
sel in  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  dead, 
and  referring  it  to  a  calamity  which  had  oc- 
curred nearly  twenty  years  before.  The 
next  qaotation  is  an  example  of  the  biogra- 
pber^B  reviaion  ot  Gray's  own  compo&\\\oii. 


Muon. 


With  regard  to  any  advice  I  can  give  yon  about 
your  being  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  I  frankly 
own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  a  much  better  judge, 
especially  so  disinterested  a  one  as  Dr.  Heberden. 
I  love  refusals  no  more  than  you  do.  But  as  to 
your  fears  of  effluvia,  I  maintain  that  one  sick 
rich  patient  has  more  of  pestilence  and  putrefac- 
tion about  him  than  a  whole  ward  of  sick  poor. 

Gray. 

With  respect  to  any  advice  I  can  give  as  to  the 
hospital,  I  freely  own  it  ought  to  give  way  to  Dr. 
Heoerden's  counsels,  who  is  a  much  better  judge, 
and  (T  should  think)  disinterested.  I  love  refu- 
sals no  more  than  you  do.  But  as  to  your  efflu- 
via, I  maintain  that  one  sick  rich  has  more  of 
pestilence  and  putrefaction  about  him  than  a 
whole  ward  of  sick  poor.  , 

The  letters  of  Gray  are  full  of  whimsical 
expressions  of  his  own  coining,  and  no  single 
instance  could  be  selected  which  is  more  cha- 
racteristic of  his  manner  than  the  antithesis 
between  •*  one  sick  richt^  and  the  "  ward  of 
sick  paor^  Mason,  who  had  no  toleration 
for  the  playful  license  of  a  familiar  epbtle, 
changed  the  phrase  to  ''one  sick  rich  /»• 
iient**  for  the  very  reason  that  he  ought  to 
have  retained  the  original — that  it  was  like 
Gray,  and  unlike  any  one  else.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  last  letter  which 
Mason  incorporated  into  the  Memoirs  is  a  fit 
termination  to  the  work. 

Mason, 

The  approaching  summer  I  have  sometimes 
had  thoughts  of  spending  on  the  Continent ;  but 
I  have  now  dropped  that  intention,  and  believe 
my  expeditions  will  terminate  in  Old  Park :  but  1 
make  no  promise,  and  can  answer  for  nothiuff; 
my  own  employment  so  sticks  in  my  stoma<», 
and  troubles  my  conscience:  and  yet  travel  I 
must  or  cease  to  exist. 

Gray, 

My  summer  was  intended  to  have  been  passed 
in  Switzerland,  but  I  have  dropped  the  thought  of 
it,  and  believe  my  expeditions  will  terminate  in 
Old  Park :  for  travel  1  must  or  cease  to  exist. 

Mason  says  that  his  chief  motive  for  in- 
serting the  letter  was  the  occasion  it  afiforded 
him  for  commenting  on  the  part  of  it  where 
Gray  speaks  of  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  the  trouble  the  neglect  of  them 
gave  his  conscience.  The  occasion,  like  the 
comment,  was  entirely  of  the  biographer's 
own  making,  for  there  is  not  in  the  original 
one  word  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
Mason  could  pen  the  sentiment  and  not  feel 
his  *'  own  employment  stick  in  his  stomach 
\«xA  \.to^\A^  W    conscience.**      The  diAs 
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Mason  assigns  to  this  mosaic  is  May  ^ 
1771,  though  the  bulk  of  it  is  taken  from  a 
former  epistle  of  August  24,  1770,  with  a 
sentence  relative  to  Gray's  health — "  I  have 
had  a  cough  for  above  three  months  upon  me, 
which  is  incurable'' — borrowed  from  a  third 
letter  of  February  2, 1771.  Indeed,  nothing 
in  the  general  license  is  more  singidar  than 
Mason^  reckless  dealings  in  chronology. 
One  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Gray  is 
concocitd  out  of  fragments — and  these  ex- 
tensively altered — borrowed  from  three  let- 
ters, though  there  is  an  interval  of  fifteen 
months  between  the  first  and  the  last.  To 
this  adulterated  compound  is  affixed  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  date,-— June  14,  1766, — the 
nearest  genuine  date  on  one  side  being  Oc- 
tober,* 18,  1755,  and  on  the  other,  October 
16,  1766.  Yet  he  makes  Gray  say,  "  I  think 
I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  fortnight,"  and  by 
thus  perpetually  misdating  events,  falsifies 
the  poet's  history  as  well  as  his  correspond- 
ence. 

The  presumption  of  retouching  the  com- 
positions of  the  most  fastidious  of  writers  is 
the  only  circumstance  which  occasions  us  no 
surprise.  Never  did  master  receive  more 
deference  from  a  scholar  than  Gray,  while 
he  lived,  from  his  future  biographer;  but 
the  self-sufficiency  of  Mason  was  extreme ; 
and  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  tack  a 
paltry  tail-piece  to  the  exquisite  fragment  on 
"  Vicissitude,"  and  could  venture  to  put 
forth  a  mawkish  elegy,  written  in  a  church- 
yard by  day,  as  a  companion-piece  to  the 
far-famed  "  twUight  scene,"  mignt  easily  be- 
lieve himself  competent  to  improve  on  the 
epistolary  efifusions  of  the  greater  bard. 
Even  though  the  repeated  changes  had  been 
as  much  for  the  better  as  they  were  in  ge- 
neral for  the  worse,  they  would  not  have 
been  less  out  of  place  than  if  Mason  had 
transferred  what  he  thought  the  finest  fea- 
tures of  his  own  face  to  a  portrait  of  Gray.* 

Zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  friend  was 
not,  we  suspect.  Mason's  only  motive.  He 
was  inordinately  eager  for  the  gains  of  au- 
thorship; and    the    unworthy    lengths    to 

— 

*  Johnson,  in  hit  oomments  upon  a  far  Ims  fl*- 
grant  case,  treats  the  question  with  his  usoal  force : 
*'  The  poem  of  '  Liberty'  does  not  now  appear  in 
its  original  state;  ba^  when  Thomson's  works 
were  collected  after  his  death,  was  shortened  by 
Sir  George  Lyttleton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  tt 
has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of 
•ociety,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of  anthora^ 
by  making  one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of  an- 
other, cannot  be  justified  by  any  suppoeed  propri- 
ety of  the  alteration,  or  kmdncM  ot  the  mend." 
(Uvea  of  the  Poets :  Thomioii.) 


which  he  carried  his  covetousneas  may  be 
gathered  from  what  Gray,  who  was  always 
twitting  him  on  the  subject,  wrote  to  their 
common  intimate.  Dr.  Brown :  **  Observe,  it 
is  I  that  send  Caractacus,  for  Mason  makes 
no  presents  to  any  one  whatever ;  and,  more- 
over, you  are  desired  to  lend  it  to  nobody, 
that  toe  may  seU  the  more  of  them  ;  for  mo- 
ney, not  fame,  is  the  declared  purpose  of  all 
we  do."    Worse  still.  Mason  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  find  authority  in  the  liberal  be- 
quests to  himself  under  his  friend's  will  for 
revoking  Gray's  former  gifts  of  his  poems  to 
Dodsley  ;*  and  his  mode  of  justifying  his 
own  meanness  was  to  pretend  it  in  others, 
and  allege  "that  booksellers  and  printers 
were,  of  all  objects,  the  most  undeserving. "f 
He  intimated,  indeed,  that  he  should  expend 
the  proceeds  in  a  manner  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  poet ;  but,  however 
he  meant  to  dispose  of  the  money,  he  was  at 
least  anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure 
to  himself  what  he  supposed  his  benefactor 
had   bestowed  upon   another.     We  should 
hardly  after  this  have  needed  his  own  con- 
fession to  know  that  he  would  be  anxious  to 
render  the  Memoirs  '*  lucrative  ;"  and  as  he 
retained    the   copyright,  the  whole  of  his 
gains  depended  on  the  sale.     *'  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  the  work,"  he  wrote  to  Walpole  ; 
"  and  if  you  knew  the  pains  and  the  thought 
it  has  taken  me  to  arrange  the  letters,  in  or- 
der to  form  that  variety  I  aimed  at  to  make 
it  read  pleasantly,  you  would  not  wonder  I 
was  tired."     The  desire  to  make  the  book 
profitable  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  have 
had  a  large  share  in  this  solicitude  ''  to  make 
it  read  pleasantly,"  and  hence  the  culling  of 
scattered  paragraphs,  and  "the  pains  and 
thought"  with  which  he  worked  them  up. 
Fortunately  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Mitford  has 
successively  recovered  a  large  part  of  the 
original  materials,  and  to  these  he  has  joined 


*  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  intimates  that 
Gray  thought  "  it  beneath  the  aignity  of  a  gentle- 
man to  make  a  profit  of  the  prodnotions  of  hie 
brain,"  and  says  that  they  had  freonent  dispntes 
on  the  question,  which  generally  enoed  in  a  laugh 
— Gray  calling  him  covetous^  and  he  calling  Gray 
proud.  There  is  no  allouon  to  any  iuoh  opinion  in 
the  passages  in  which  Gray  banters  Mason  for  his 
mercantile  disposition,  ana  if  he  ever  held  the  no- 
tion, he  disregarded  it  in  practice,  for  he  9old  Dods- 
ley his  two  <^ea,  '<The  Bard'^  and  "The  Progress 
of  Poetry,"  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  9U 
his  remaining  pieces  were  given. 

f  No  one  had  larger  deiuinsB  with  the  publish- 
ers of  that  period  tmm  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  this 
eharaeterofthem:  *'ThelKKikM&\!«%vt^^xw^st^^^ 
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a  number  of  particulars  brought  together 
from  various  sources,  which  throw  some  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Gray. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  fifth  child  of  Philip 
Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 26, 1716,  m  Cornhiil,  where  his  mother 
and  her  sister  kept  a  milliner's  shop.  Of 
twelve  children,  eleven  died  in  their  infancy 
from  fulness  of  blood,  and  the  poet  would 
have  shared  the  family  fate  but  for  the  firm- 
ness of  his  mother  in  opening  a  vein.  A 
case  submitted  to  counsel  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Gray  in  1735,  when  ^her  son  was  an 
under- graduate  at  Cambridge,  admits  us  to  a 
view  of  the  domestic  interior.  The  money- 
scrivener  was  jealous  of  every  man  who  ap- 
proached his  wife,  her  brother  included,  and 
m  his  parozyms  of  suspicion  he  beat  and 
kicked  her,  accompanying  his  blows  with  the 
most  abusive  language.  This  usage,  which 
commenced  shortly  after  the  marriage,  had 
grown  to  such  a  height,  that  for  a  twelve- 
month past  Mrs.  Gray,  out  of  fear  for  her 
life,  had  shared  her  sister's  bed.  Her  hus- 
band threatened  to  take  further  revenge. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
they  all  lived,  and  in  which  the  millinery 
trade  was  carried  on.  He  gave  warning  to 
Mary  Antrobus,  the  sister,  to  quit,  in  the 
hope,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  business 
would  be  destroyed  by  removing  it  from  its 
ancient  locality.  Mrs.  Gray's  share  of  the 
profits  had  been  settled  upon  herself  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  and  besides  paying  forty 
pounds  a  year  to  her  husband  for  the  rent  of 
the  shop,  and  providing  most  of  the  furni- 
ture of  his  house,  she  had  been  at  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  expense  of  keeping  Thomas  at 
Eton,  and  was  now  his  sole  support  at  the 
University.  All  her  maternal  hopes  were 
therefore  bound  up  with  the  pro6t3  of  her 
trade,  and,  lest  her  own  bankruptcy  should 
prove  insufficient,  the  money-scrivener  de- 
clared he  would  also  "  ruin  himself  to  undo 
his  wife  and  his  son."  "  He  is  really  so  very 
Tile  in  hb  nature,"  the  case  concludes,  *'  that 
she  hath  all  the  reason  to  expect  the  most 
troublesome  usage  from  him  that  can  be." 

Under  these  cu'cumstances  Mrs.  Gray  de- 
sired the  opinion  of  Dr.  Audley,  a  civilian, 
whether  her  husband  could  molest  her  if  she 
followed  her  sister  to  another  shop.  The 
answer  was  not  encouraging.  8he  was  told 
that  Mr.  Gray  might  compel  her  to  return, 
unless  she  could  prove  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
live  with  him ;  that  sentences  of  separation 
on  the  ground  of  cruelty  were  rarely  ob- 
talned;  and  that  the  most  prudent  co^ne 


was  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  through  a 
common  friend.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
scrivener  ever  executed  his  threat  of  ejecting 
the  sister  and  her  stock  in  trade ;  and,  in  i£ 
probability,  the  business  and  the  quarrellnig 
both  went  on  in  their  usual  course.  The 
poet  repaid  his  mother's  sacrifices  on  his  be- 
half with  a  warmth  of  affection  which  is  the 
most  pleasing  trait  recorded  of  him.  He 
seldom  mentioned  her  after  she  was  dead 
without  a  sigh. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  childhood  of 
Gray.  The  first  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he 
was  sent  to  Eton,  where  two  of  his  mater- 
nal uncles  were  ushers;  and  the  one  who 
had  charge  of  him  ^' took,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  ^'prodigious  pains  with  him,  which 
answered  exceedingly."  He  was  then  an 
elegant  boy  of  thirteen,  with  fine  hair  and 
a  good  complexion,  and  showed  to  advan- 
tage among  the  rougher  -  looking  youths 
around  him.  For  a  lad  he  was  reputed  a 
fair  scholar,  but  never  attracted  any  especial 
notice.  He  used  to  read  Virgil  in  play-hours 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  this  he  consi- 
dered the  earliest  symptom  that  his  tempera- 
ment was  poetical.  A  particular  part  of  his 
uncle's  instruction  was  to  initiate  him  into 
**  the  virtues  of  simples,"  which  did  him  bo 
service,  for,  like  most  valetudinarians,  he  was 
fond  of  doctoring  himself,  and  simples  have 
their  evils  as  well  as  their  virtues.  His 
chief  intimates  at  school  were  Horace 
Walpole  and  a  more  kindred  spirit.  West, 
whose  early  promise  had  been  immortalized 
by  his  connection  with  his  friend.  Walpole 
often  asserted  that  '*  Gray  never  was  a  boy," 
by  which  he  meant  that  he  had  a  precocious 
maturity  of  mind ;  but  the  description  was 
true  in  a  second  sense,  and  they  both  kept 
aloof  from  the  games  of  their  associates. 
They  were  rather  despised  for  their  effemi- 
nacy, which  was  shown  in  the  extreme  fasti- 
diousness of  their  habits  as  well  as  in  their 
aversion  to  athletic  sports.*  Gray  was 
never  on  horseback  in  his  life.  There  were 
so  many  repugnant  points  of  character  be- 
tween him  and  Walpole,  that  we  suspect 
they  were  chiefly  drawn  together  at  Eton  by 
their  common  distaste  for  the  sports  of  their 
companions. 

*  These  particulars  are  related  bj  Jacob  Bryant, 
who  was  in  the  same  form  at  Eton  with  Graj  and 
Walpole.  Walpole,  who  said  of  himself  in  after 
life  that  he  was  pushed  up  at  school  beyond  hit 
parts,  was  nine  or  ten  places  higher  than  6raj, 
though  nearly  a  year  younger.  All  that  Jacob 
Bryant  has  told  of  the  poet  which  did  not  Mi  di- 
rectly under  his  own  observation  is  one  continuous 
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The  little  which  can  he  gleaned  of  the 
schoolboy  days  of  Gray  is  not  related  by 
Mason,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of 
learning  his  disposition  and  pursuits,  and  he 
kept  back  from  the  public  all  the  juvenile 
letters,  though  many  of  them,  according  to 
Walpole,  were  characterized  by  "  infinite 
humor  and  wit."  Not  one  of  them  has 
since  turned  up.  Mason  was  even  unwilling 
that  Walpole  should  preserve  the  corre- 
spondence in  his  cabinet  unless  he  erased  the 
openings  and  conclusions,  which  the  biogra- 
pher thought  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
his  hero  because  they  were  boyish,  as  if  he 
was  ashamed  to  have  it  known  to  the  world 
that  Gray  was  not  always  a  man.  '*  Is  it 
not  odd,"  wrote  the  poet  to  his  friend  West, 
'^  to  consider  one's  contemporaries  in  the  grave 
light  of  husband  and  father  ?  There  is  my 
Lords  [Sandwich]  and  [Halifax;]  they  are 
statesmen :  Do  not  you  remember  them 
dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket?"  Horace 
Walpole,  on  revisiting  Eton,  expressed  the 
same  natural  sentiment  in  his  scoffing  vein  : 
"If  I  don't  compose  myself  a  little  more 
before  Sunday  morning,  when  Ash  ton  is  to 
preach,  I  shall  certainly  be  in  a  bill  for 
laughing  at  church  ;  but  how  to  help  it,  to 
see  him  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  here  he  was  standing  up  funking 
over  against  a  conduit  to  be  catechized." 
Everybody  has  felt  the  force  of  such  associ- 
ations, and  Mason  had  a  notion  that  they 
operated  in  biography  as  in  actual  life, 
whereas  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  man  gives  consequence 
and  interest  to- the  qualities  of  the  boy. 

The  uncle  who  superintended  Gray  s  edu- 
cation at  Eton  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse 
College,  Cambridge,  and  there  his  nephew 
entered  as  a  pensioner  in  1734.  The  studies 
of  the  place  were  mathematics,  the  recrea- 
tion was  drinking,  and  he  had  no  taste  for 
either.  Classical  learning,  which  had  been 
every  thing  at  Eton,  he  found  was  held  in 
disdain ;  and,  after  submitting  with  aversion 
to  a  formal  attendance  on  the  usual  routine 
of  lectures,  he  came  to  the  determination 
not  to  take  a  degree.  "  It  is  very  possible," 
he  said,  ^*  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I 
would  not  give  four  farthings  to  demonstrate 
this  ever  so  clearly;  and  if  these  be  the 
profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of 
it.  The  people  I  behold  all  around  me,  it 
seems,  know  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do 
not  know  one  of  them  who  inspires  me  with 
any  ambition  of  being  like  him."  Contempt 
of  knowledge  is  always  based  upon  igno- 
rance.   In  his  riper  manhood  he  regretted 


his  want  of  mathematical  science,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  cultivating  it.  Wal- 
pole, who  removed  from  Eton  to  Cambridge 
at  the  same  time  with  his  friend,  had,  with 
as  little  inclination  and  less  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, a  greater  eagerness  for  distinction. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Sanderson,  the  well- 
known  blind  professor,  who  said  to  him  be- 
fore a  fortnight  was  past,  *'  Young  man,  it 
is  cheating  you  to  take  your  money  :  believe 
me,  you  never  can  learn  these  things ;  you 
have  no  capacity  for  them."  Walpole  cried 
with  vexation,  but,  with  the  confidence  of 
youth,  which  believes  no  teacher  except  ex- 
perience, he  thought  that  Sanderson  was 
mistaken.  He  engaged  another  tutor,  and 
diligently  received  his  lessons  for  a  year, 
when  he  abandoned  the  struggle.  What  he 
learned  one  day  was  so  entirely  obliterated 
the  next,  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
new  proposition.  Gray  could  have  com- 
forted him  then  with  the  honest  assurance 
that  the  grapes  were  sour. 

Deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  emulation, 
and  kept  in  inaction  by  the  contrariety  be- 
tween his  private  inclinations  aud  the  pur- 
suits of  the  University,  the  early  part  of 
Gray's  residence  at  Cambridge  was  a  cheer- 
less period,  for  the  gloomy  disposition  he 
inherited  from  his  father  infected  even  his 
youth,  and  he  had  no  resources  out  of  his 
books.  ''Almost  all  the  employment  of  my 
hours,"  he  wrote  to  West,  "  may  be  explained 
by  negatives.  Take  my  word  and  experi- 
ence upon  it,  doing  nothing  is  a  moat  amus- 
ing business,  and  yet  neither  something  nor 
nothing  gives  me  any  pleasure."  ^'  Low 
spirits,  he  says  a  little  later  to  the  same 
correspondent,  "are  my  true  and  faithful 
companions ;  they  get  up  with  me,  go  to  bed 
with  me,  make  journeys  and  return  as  I  do ; 
nay,  and  pay  visits,  and  will  even  affect  to 
be  jocose,  and  force  a  feeble  laugh  with  me ; 
but  most  commonly  we  sit  alone  together, 
and  are  the  prettiest  insipid  company  in  the 
world."  Society  afforded  him  no  allevia- 
tion. He  professed  himself  quite  unequal 
to  it,  and  was  so  incapable  of  sympathizing 
with  its  ordinary  pleasures,  that  kindness,  he 
told  Walpole,  was  almost  the  only  idea  he 
had  ever  received  of  social  happiness.  Yet 
he  called  his  depression  an  easy  state,  which 
had  no  other  fault  than  its  ennui,  ••  But," 
he  added,  "there  is  another  sort,  which  I 
have  now  and  then  felt,  that  has  somewhat 
in  it  like  Tertullian's  rule  of  faith.  Credo 
quia  impossibile  est ;  for  it  believes,  nay,  is 
sure  of  every  thing  that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be 
but  frightful;  Wi4»Q5a  >2c!l^  ^^^^  VvaSk^^a.- 
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dudes  and  sbuU  its  eyes  to  the  most  possi- 
ble hopes,  and  every  \h\nfr  that  is  pleasura- 
ble ;  from  this  the  Lord  deliver  us !  for  none 
but  he  and  sunshiny  weather  can  do  it." 
The  sun  was  always  his  great  physician,  and 
without  it  he  said  life  would  often  have  been 
intolerable  to  him.  There  is  an  uncomplain- 
ing and  passive  hopelessness  of  tone  in  these 
and  many  similar  passages  which  is  pecu- 
liarly touching.  He  was  already  aware  that 
"  Melancholy  had  marked  him  for  her  own" 
— that  the  malady  was  inherent  in  his  con- 
stitution beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to 
cure  or  of  his  will  to  subdue  it. 

Notwithstanding  Gray's  playful  assertion 
that  doing  nothing  was  a  most  amusing  bu- 
siness, it  was  his  favorite  maxim  through 
life,  that  to  be  employed  was  to  be  happy. 
He  lamented  his  frequent  inability  to  apply 
this  specific  ;  and  study,  at  best,  relieved  his 
melancholy  without  removing  it.     No  sooner, 
however,  was  he  released  from  attendance  on 
tutors,  than   he  informed  his   friend   West 
that  he  was  learning  Italian  **  like  any  dra- 
gon."    He  had  previously  made  some  pro- 
gress in  French,  and  both  these  languages 
were  now  to  come  into   use.     He  quitted 
Cambridge  in  September,  1738,  and  resided 
in  London  with  his  father  and  mother  till 
March,  1739,  when  Horace  Walpole  invited 
him  to  be  his  companion  in  a  continental 
tour.     The    excitement    of    new    manners, 
scenes,  and  people,  appears  for  a  while  to 
have  had  an  inspiriting  effect  upon  Gray,  and 
made  him  allow  that,  though  "  a  reasonable, 
we  were  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  people," 
and  should  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of 
French  and  Italian  vivacity.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1741,  the  travellers  were  at 
Reggio,  where  they  had  a  violent  quarrel, 
and  the  indignant  poet  returned  to  England 
by  himself.     The  elements  of  discord  had 
been  sullenly  at  work  from  the  commence- 
ment.    Walpole   travelled   for  amusement. 
Gray  for  instruction ;  Walpole  cared  chiefly 
for  balls  and  parties.  Gray  for  the  beauties 
of  nature   and  art ;  Walpole  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  patron,  and  Gray  was  as  proud  as 
if  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  had  flowed 
in   his   veins.     Walpole   confesses   that  he 
treated  Gray  insolently,  and  reproached  him 
with  the  difference  of  station,  and  Gray,  on 
the  other  hand,  reproved  Walpole  for  his 
failings  without  reserve.     Thus  much  Wal- 
pole related  to  Mason  after  the  death  of  the 
poet ;  but,  copious  as  he  was  upon  the  pre- 
liminary disagreements,  he  studiously  evaded 
aJJ  explanation  of  the  final  outbreak  at  Reg- 


was  entirely  his  own.*    Whatever  was  the 
cause,  it  was  clearly  something  that  Walpole 
was  ashamed  to  tell.     The  condoet  of  Gray 
confirms  the  impression  that  the  offence  went 
much  beyond  a  sally  of  temper.     Four  years 
after  the  separation,  Walpole  wrote  to  him 
and  proposed  a  reconciliation.    He  responded 
to  the  call,  but  Cole,  who  was  afterwards  on 
cordial  terms  with  both  of  them,  states  that 
at  the  interview,  which  took  place  in  No- 
vember, 1745,  Gray  emphatically  declared 
that,  while  he  was  willing  that  civility  should 
be  restored,  it  must  be  understood  that  their 
friendship   was   totally   cancelled.     To  an- 
other intimate,  Mr.  Robinson,f  the  poet  let 
drop   expressions   which    implied  that  the 
injury  was  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.     A  let- 
ter which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Wharton  im- 
mediately after  the  meeting,  affords  further 
proof  that  he  received  the  advances  with 
coldness.    "  I  went  to  see  the  party,  (as  Mrs«. 
Foible  says,)  and  was  something  abashed  at 
his  confidence :  he  came  to  meet  me,  kissed 
me  on  both  sides  with  all  the  ease  of  one 
who  receives  an  acquaintance  just  come  oat 
of  the  country,  squatted  me  into  a  fauteuil, 
began  to  talk  of  the  town,  and  this  and  that 
and  t'other,  and  continued,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, for  three  hours,  when  I  took  my 
leave,  very  indifferently  pleased,  but  treated 
with  monstrous  good-breeding."    Two  days 
afterwards,     they     breakfasted      together, 
"when,"  says  the  poet,  "we  had  all  the 
iclairctssement  1  ever  expected,  and  1  left 
him  far  better  satisfied  than  I  have  been 
hitherto."     Walpole  continued  to  court  him 
with  assiduity,  and  won  back  part  of  his 
good-will,  if  not  of  his  esteem ;  but  twelve 
years  after  the  reconciliation.  Gray  was  still 
so  punctilious,  that  it  annoyed  him  to  allow — 
what  he  could  find  no  civil  pretext  to  refuse 
— the  printing  of  two  of  his  odes  at  the 
Strawberry  Hill  press  ;  and  he  was  careful 
to  inform  his  friends  that  the  work  was  done 
for  Dodsley,  to  whom  he  had  disposed  of  the 

*  The  paeeages  of  Walpole's  letters  to  Mmoo 
which  relate  to  the  quarrel  are  given  in  the  QuoT' 
terly  Review^  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  141. 

f  The  Rev.  William  Robinson  was  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montagne.  Oray  made  his  ae- 
quaintanoe  at  Cambridge,  and  twice  visited  him  at 
his  residence,  Denton  Court,  near  Canterbury.  The 
familiar  terms  on  which  they  lived  may  be  gath- 
ered  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Robinson  by 
the  poet,  and  which  commences,  *'  Dear  (Revereno) 
Billy."  Mr.  Robinson  considered  Mason  unequal 
to  the  task  of  writing  Qray^s  life,  and  refused  his 
countenance  and  assistance — a  slight  which  the 


biographer  never  forgave.    When  the  work  ap- 
»    .  p^ared,  Mr.  Robinson  remarked  that  it  was  better 

gto,  beyond  acknowledging  that  tiie  iauWv  \kKD.\i%\aA«x:^«K^A^. 
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manuscript,  and  not  for  himself.  Isaac  Reed 
was  told  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Pell  Office — 
a  eentlemap  likely,  be  truly  says,  to  be  well 
iotormed — that  the  offence  of  Walpole  which 
produced  such  durable  effects  was  that  he 
clandestinely  opened  a  letter  of  Gray,  from 
a  suspicion  that  his  companion  spoKe  ill  of 
him  in  his  correspondence.  The  authority  is 
respectable,  and  the  explanation  consistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  circumstances, — 
with  Walpole's  confession  that  the  blame  was 
exclusively  his,  with  his  silence  upon  the 
cause  of  the  actual  quarrel,  with  the  deep 
resentment  of  Gray,  and  his  refusal  to  return 
to  cordiality  and  confidence. 

Gray  arrived  in  London  from  his  travels 
September  1st,  1741,  and  the  6th  of  No- 
vember his  father  died  of  gout  in  the  sto- 
mach, at  the  age  of  65.  Brutal  to  his  wife, 
he  was  reserved  and  morose  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  none  of  his  connections  had 
much  cause  to  regret  him.  Before  his  de- 
cease he  had  nearly,  without  intending  it, 
accomplished  his  threat  of  ruining  himself, 
for  his  business  languished  from  inattention, 
and,  unknown  to  his  family,  he  squandered 
large  sums  in  his  later  years  on  a  country- 
house  at  Wanstead,  which  fetched  two  thou- 
sand pounds  less  than  the  scrivener  had 
spent  m  building  it.  At  the  time  of  going 
abroad,  Gray  was  about  to  enter  the  Temple, 
and  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the 
common  law.  He  now  abandoned  the  de- 
sign, on  the  plea  that  his  inheritance  was  too 
small  to  support  him  through  the  long  ap- 
prenticeship. When  West,  a  year  before, 
announced  to  him  that  he  had  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Temple  in  disgust,  Gray  wrote 
him  an  admirable  letter  of  remonstrance. 
He  reminded  him  that  it  was  a  duty  to  be 
serviceable  to  mankind ;  that  public  exer- 
tions were  the  proper  employment  of  youth, 
and  private  pursuits  the  enjoyment  of  age  ; 
that,  though  the  labor  of  mastering  the  law 
was  long,  and  the  elements  unentertaining, 
there  was,  on  a  further  acquainance,  plenty 
of  matter  in  it  for  curiosity  and  reflection ; 
that  our  inclinations  are  more  than  we  sup- 
pose in  our  own  power ;  that  reason  and  re- 
solution determine  them ;  and  that  he  must 
not  mistake  mere  indolence  for  inability.  "  I 
am  sensible,'"  he  continued,  ^*  there  is  nothing 
stronger  against  what  I  would  persuade  you 
to  than  my  own  practice ;  which  may  make 
you  imagine  I  think  not  as  I  speak.  Alas  ! 
It  is  not  so ;  but  I  do  not  act  what  I  think, 
and  I  had  rather  be  the  object  of  your  pity 
than  you  should  be  that  of  mine."  As  Gray 
continued  tolive  for  years  withnoaddition  to  hit 


patrimony,  and  without  earning  or  attempt- 
ing to  earn  a  single  penny,  he  could  almost 
as  easily  have  afforded  to  be  a  student  of 
law  as  a  student  of  Greek.  The  want  of 
money  was  only  the  excuse, — the  real  cause 
was  what  his  letter  intimates,  the  want  of 
inclination.  His  shy  and  sensitive  nature 
shrank  from  the  contests  of  active  life ;  and 
if  the  study  of  the  law  was  distasteful  to 
him,  the  practice  would  have  been  insup- 
portable. 

The  same  winter  that  he  lost  his  father. 
Gray  commenced  the  composition  of  a  tra- 
gedy. Hitherto,  except  a  few  translations, 
all  his  attempts  at  poetry  had  been  confined 
to  the  Latin  tongue.  His  hexameters  were 
formed,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  upon  the 
model  of  Virgil,  but  he  was  less  acquainted 
with  the  lyric  measures,  and  has  several 
lines  which  are  faulty  in  their  metre.  In 
hexameters  and  lyrics  alike  he  has  allowed  a 
few  false  quantities  to  escape  him,  and  hit 
Latinity  is  not  always  pure.  A  command  of 
poetical  language  appears  to  us  the  chief 
merit  of  these  fruits  of  his  Eton  education, 
for  there  is  throughout  a  want  of  substance 
in  the  ideas.  Yet  even  after  he  had  writ- 
ten some  of  his  finest  vernacular  pieces,  he 
prided  himself  most  upon  his  Roman  exer- 
cises,— a  weakness  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  ridicule  in  Petrarch.  Those  who  compose 
in  a  learned  language  are  apt  to  estimate  the 
value  of  their  numbers  by  the  glow  of  satis- 
faction they  feel  in  the  happy  adaptation  of 
a  classical  phrase. 

In  English  Gray  was  ignorant  at  first 
where  his  strength  lay.  His  genius  was  not 
dramatic;  and  he  afterwards  said  of  his 
fragment  of  Agrippina  that  the  heroine 
"  talked  like  an  old  boy,  all  in  figures  and 
mere  poetry,  instead  of  nature  and  the  Ian* 
guage  of  real  passion."  Nothing,  certainly, 
can  be  more  artificial.  West,  to  whom  the 
specimen  was  sent,  treated  it  coldly,  and 
'<  put  a  stop,"  said  Gray,  *'  to  that  tri^o 
torrent  he  saw  breaking  in  upon  him."  He 
objected  to  the  length  of  Agnppina's  speech, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  style,  which  he 
thought  antiquated,  and  copied  too  closely 
from  Sbakspeare.  Gray  acknowledged  and 
defended  the  imitation,  but  allowed  that  he 
might  have  carried  it  farther  than  was  pro- 
per. None  of  his  subsequent  commentators 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  resemblance, 
and  we  must  confess  ourselves  in  the  same 
predicament.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
Shakspeare's  manner,  there  is,  at  least,  litda 
of  his  mspuration,  and  even  as  poetry,  Agrip- 
pina exatea  no  «motitf»i«  "^^^  '^  ^^^^.^r^^i^^ 
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oommended  by  tbe  name  of  Gray,  it  is  easy 
to  detect  casual  traces  of  his  hand,  but  it  is 
almost  destitute  of  the  merits,  essential  in  a 
tragedy,  which  he  ascribes  t6  Dryden,  and 
has  neither  the  thoughts  that  breathe  nor 
the  words  that  bum.  The  metrical  quali- 
ties of  his  blank  verse  would  hardly  entitle 
him  to  a  secondary  rank  among  the  cultiva- 
tors of  that  most  difficult  of  measures. 

Mrs.  Gray  and  her  sister,  having  acquired 
a  moderate  independence  by  their  trade,  gave 
up  the  shop  in  Comhill  on  the  death  of  the 
scrivener,  and  retired  to  Stoke,  near  Wind- 
sor, where  they  lived  with  a  third   sister, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  whose  husband  had  likewise 
recently  died.    He  had  formerly  been  an  at- 
torney, but  had  long  left  business  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the   chase.     Gray  visited 
him  at   Bumham,  in   Buckinghamshire,  in 
1737,  when  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
with  the  gout.    Dogs  occupied  all  the  chairs ; 
and  the  crippled  enthusiast,  unable  to  take 
the  field,  "regaled  himself  with  the  noise 
and  stink  of  his  hounds.     His  nephew  he 
held  excessively  cheap  for  preferring  walking 
to  riding,  and  reading  to  liuntin^  ;  and  if  the 
old  sportsman  had  survived  till  the  days  of 
the  "  Bard"  and  the  "  Progress  of  Poetry," 
they  would  probably  have  done  as  little  to 
raise  their  author  in  his  esteem,  as  similar 
compositions  to  recommend  Tom  Jones  to 
the  favor  of  Squire  Western. 

In  May,  1742,  Gray  joined  his  relations  at 
Stoke,  and  there,  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
he  composed  the  first  of  his  immortal  pieces, 
--the  "Ode  on  the  Spring."  The  descrip- 
tions from  nature,  slight,  but  picturesque  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  pensive  moralizings 
which  accompany  them,  are  equally  from 
the  life.  A  comparison  of  tbe  second  stanza 
with  the  account  he  gives  in  a  letter  of  his 
occupation  at  Bumham  five  years  before, 
shows  how  closely  the  verse  corresponded 
with  the  reality : 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'ercanopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rnshy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardor  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great 

Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  vene- 
rable beeches  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables 
that,  like  most  other  ancient  people,  are  always 
dreamiDg  out  their  old  stories  to  the  winds.     At 
tbe  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  I,  (tlpenserow,^ 


and  there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  moralDg* 
The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squirrel  gambol 
around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  lie  had 
an  Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil, 
as  I  commonly  do  there. 

The  scene  is  repeated  in  the  Elegy : 

There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

It  seems  from  the  same  authority  that  he 
was  an  early  riser,  and  was  accustomed  to 
walk  abroad  at  "  peep  of  dawn."  Passages 
like  these  belong  as  much  to  the  biography 
as  to  the  works  of  the  poet. 

Gray  was  accustomed  to  communicate  all 
his  compositions  to  West.  He  sent  him  the 
'*  Ode  on  the  Spring,"  but  when  it  arrived 
his  friend  was  dead.  The  last  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  West  was  one  rallying  him  for 
having  said  that  he  conversed  only  with  the 
illustrious  departed,  and  almost  longed  to  be 
with  them.  From  the  tone  of  the  remon- 
strance it  is  evident  that  the  writer  was  quite 
unconscious  that  his  own  sand  -  glass  had 
nearly  run  out.  He  expired  three  weeks 
afterwards  of  a  consumption,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  mduced,  and  was 
certainly  aggravated,  by  the  detection  of  an 
intrigue  between  a  mother  on  whom  he  doted, 
and  a  pretended  friend  of  his  family.  Gray, 
tender  and  devoted  in  his  attachments,  not 
only  made  these  sorrows  his  own,  but  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  whenever  the  name  of  West 
was  mentioned,  his  countenance  changed, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  suffering  from  a 
recent  loss. 

The  visit  to  Stoke  was  propitious  to  the 
sparing  muse  of  Gray.  In  August  he  com- 
posed the  Ode  "  On  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College"  and  the  •*  Hymn  to  Adver- 
sity ;"  and  Mason  ascribes  the  greater  part 
of  the  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard" to  the  same  period.  In  five  months 
he  had  produced  full  half  of  what  is  excel- 
lent in  his  poetical  works.  He  was  now  in 
his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  he  had  twenty- 
nine  years  more  of  life  before  him.  Well  mignt 
he  regret  when  his  days  were  drawing  to  a 
close  that  he  had  done  so  little  for  litera- 
ture. 

His  relatives  at  Stoke  being  urgent  with 
him  to  fulfil  his  original  intention  of  pursu- 
ing the  law,  he  made  a  show  of  adopting 
the  civil  branch  of  the  profession,  and  went 
to  Cambridge  in  the  winter  of  1742,  and 
^VkAl  V:^  decree  as  Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws. 
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SfBDceforward  he  made  the  Univereity  hb 
Mme.  Disliking  the  people,  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  advantages  presented  by  a  col- 
legiate establishment, — the  access  to  books, 
the  freedom  from  every  species  of  house- 
keeping trouble,  the  entire  command  over 
his  time,  and  the  power  to  be  solitary  in 
the  midst  of  the  spectacle  and  luxuries  of 
life.  Gradually  he  formed  a  narrow  circle 
of  acquaintances  after  his  own  heart,  and  his 
satisfaction  in  the  place  was  not  diminished 
because,  while  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
selected  few,  he  could  indulge  in  satire  on 
the  herd  of  gownsmen.  The  usual  strain  of 
his  ridicule,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
their  want  of  literature,  may  be  judged  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  reception  at 
Cambridge  of  Walpole's  "  Historic  Doubts." 

Certain  it  is  that  you  are  univereally  read  here; 
but  what  we  think  is  not  so  easy  to  come  at.  We 
stay  as  usual  to  see  the  success,  to  learn  the 
jadgment  of  the  town,  to  be  directed  in  our  opin- 
ions by  those  of  more  competent  judges.  If  they 
like  yon,  we  shall ;  if  any  one  of  name  write 
against  you,  we  give  you  up ;  for  we  are  modest 
and  diffident  of  ourselves,  and  not  without  reason. 
History,  in  particular,  is  not  om  forte;  for  the 
truth  is,  we  read  only  modem  books  and  pamphlets 
of  the  day. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  bitterness  in 
this  sarcastic  pleasantry,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  less  keen  and  contemptuous.  The 
grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  the  University 
were  well  acquainted  with  his  scorn,  and 
never  regarded  him  with  much  esteem.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  juniors  after  his  fame 
was  established,  and  when  he  chanced  to 
issue  forth  from  his  college,  which  he  rarely 
did  latterly,  they  rushed  into  the  streets  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him,  and  took  off  their  caps 
to  him  as  he  passed. 

With  his  degree  he  bid  farewell  for  ever 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  his  future  pur- 
suits was  guided  solely  by  his  inclinations. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  most  delicious  poetry  in  the  language, 
he  could  not  possibly  be  a  stranger  to  the 
magic  of  his  numbers,  and,  as  he  Kept  them 
close  in  his  desk,  his  ardor  had  not  been 
chilled  by  the  indifference  of  the  world. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  satirical  fragment,  entitled  a  ''Hymn  to 
Ignorance,"  he  allowed  the  next  four  years 
to  pass  without  attempting  a  line.  The 
cause  of  this  was  not  his  indifference  to  au- 
thorship, for  he  confessed  that  he  always 
•*  liked  himself  better"  after  a  fit  of  versify- 
ing.   As  little  did  it  proceed  from  pojerlj 


of  ideas,  but  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
effort  which  it  cost  him  to  exert  his  mind  in 
poetical  composition.  A  glance  at  his  poems 
IS  suflScient  to  show  that  they  are  not  of  the 
kind  which  are  struck  off  at  a  heat,  and  he 
never  cared  to  conceal  that  they  were  elabo- 
rated with  even  greater  toil  than  they  be- 
tray. When  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Nicholls 
why  he  did  not  finish  the  fragment  on  the 
''  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government," 
he  answered,  **  Because  he  could  not,"  add- 
ing that  he  had  accustomed  himself,  till  he 
could  write  no  otherwise,  to  a  minuteness  of 
finish,  the  labor  of  which  in  a  lengthy  poem 
would  be  quite  intolerable.  This  labor  was 
rendered  ooubly  arduous  by  his  sickly  con- 
stitution, which  brought  with  it  lassitude  as 
well  as  melancholy.  ^  I  by  no  means,"  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton  in  l*J6Q,  "pretend  to 
inspiration,  but  yet  I  affirm  that  the  faculty 
in  question  is  by  no  means  voluntary.  It  is 
the  result,  I  suppose, of  a  certain  disposition 
of  mind,  which  does  not  depend  on  one*8- 
self,  and  which  I  have  not  felt  this  long  time. 
You,  that  are  a  witness  how  seldom  this  spi- 
rit has  moved  me  in  my  life,  may  easily  give 
credit  to  what  I  say."  At  a  period  which 
for  him  was  peculiarly  prolific,  he  remarked 
that  the  bardic  impulse  did  not  at  best  stir 
within  him  above  three  times  a  year,  and  it 
seldom  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
complete  what  he  began.  Dejection  of 
mind,  on  the  contrary,  put  in  motion  the 
readier  pen  of  Cowper,  and  afforded  him  just 
the  diversion  he  required.  When  his  spirits 
were  unequal  to  one  of  those  charming  let- 
ters, which  few  persons  penned  with  greater 
ease,  he  could  still  amuse  himself  with 
"  the  pleasurie  of  poetic  pains."  What  writ- 
ing was  to  Cowper,  reading  was  to  Gray, — 
occupation  without  fatigue.  He  therefore 
hung  up  his  harp  and  took  down  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

In  six  years  he  had  nearly  gone  through 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  authors,  making  a 
digest  of  their  contents,  and  grammatical  re- 
marks upon  the  text,  in  addition  to  which  he 
compiled  a  Chronological  Table  in  nine 
columns,  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  inde- 
fatigable students  around  him.  In  1747  he 
thus  reports  progress :  "  I  have  read  Pau- 
sanius  and  Athenseus  all  through,  and  .£s- 
chylus  again.  I  am  now  in  Pindar  and  Ly- 
sias :  for  I  take  verse  and  prose  together  like 
bread  and  cheese."  He  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  Strabo  and  geography.  Thucydides 
he  thouffht  the  model  of  history,  and  the 
Retreat  before  Syracuse  among  the  choicest 
>  pieces  ot  iiT\\isk%  m  ^^  '^^is.^   ^^  Vcfcifei 
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he  Bfid  that  he  was  the  hardest  author  he 
ever  meddled  with ;  that  he  had  a  dry  con- 
ciseness, which  rather  resembled  a  table  of 
contents  than  a  book,  and  to  crown  all»  an 
abundance  of  fine,  uncommon  things,  which 
were  worth  the  trouble  it  cost  to  get  at  them. 
He  had  the  highest  admiration  of  Socrates, 
and  ranked  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon 
among  the  most  valuable  works  on  morality. 
But  his  favorite  author  was  Plato.  "  What 
he  admired  in  him,"  he  said  in  conversation, 
'*  was  not  his  mystic  doctrines,  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  understand,  nor  hb  sophistry, 
but  his  excellent  sense,  sublime  morality, 
elegant  style,  and  the  perfect  dramatic  pro- 
priety of  his  dialogues."  The  criticisms  of 
Gray,  like  his  prose  descriptions  of  scenery, 
are  preeminently  distinguished  for  their  con> 
ciseness,  their  simplicity,  and  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  among  the  mass  of  particulars 
what  was  truly  characteristic. 

On  Mr.  Nicholls  expressing  astonishment 
at  the  extent  of  his  learning,  he  replied  that 
he  had  found  from  experience  how  much 
might  be  done  by  a  person  who  read  with 
method,  and  did  not  fling  away  his  time  on 
middling  or  inferior  authors.  This  is  the 
great  secret  of  studying  to  advantage,  and, 
besides  that  more  is  thus  learned  and  retain- 
ed, the  mind,  by  constant  contact  with  mas- 
ter  spirits,  is  often  elevated  to  their  level,  and 
is  always  raised  above  what  was  formerly  its 
own.  Gray  justly  prognosticated  that  one 
evil  of  the  Dictionaries,  and  other  royal  roads 
to  knowledge,  which  began  to  multiply  in 
his  day,  would  be  the  temptation  they  held 
out  to  depend  upon  their  compendious  but 
superficial  information,  instead  of  studying 
subjects  through  in  the  original  authorities. 
The  old  proverb  is  true  of  Encyclopaedias — 
that  they  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters. 
Thus  far  Gray  was  an  admirable  example  for 
future  scholars,  but  here  again  we  have 
cause  to  regret  that  the  vast  preparation  ro- 
sulted  in  nothing.  It  is  melancholy  that  he 
should  have  to  write  to  Mason  in  1768 — 
"  The  days  and  the  nights  pass,  and  I  am 
never  the  nearer  to  any  thing  but  that  one  to 
which  we  are  all  tending.  Yet  I  love  people 
that  leave  some  traces  of  their  journey  be- 
hind them,  and  have  strength  enough  to  ad- 
vise you  to  do  so  while  you  can."  It  must 
constantly  have  deepened  his  gloom  to  look 
back  upon  the  blank  which  his  life  presented, 
to  reflect  upon  his  wasted  powers. 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  him  useless. 

"  To  6nd  one'B-eelf  business,"  he  wrote  in  1760, 


never  so  angry  as  when  I  hear  my  acquaintance 
wishing  they  had  been  bred  to  some  poking  pro- 
fession, or  employed  in  some  office  of  drudgery, 
as  if  it  were  pleasanter  to  be  at  the  command  of 
other  people  than  at  one's  own ;  and  as  if  the? 
could  not  eo  unless  they  were  wound  up ;  yet  I 
know  and  reel  what  they  mean  by  this  complaint ; 
it  proves  that  some  spirit,  something  of  genius 
more  than  common,  is  required  to  teach  a  man, 
how  to  employ  himself." 

It  is  a  lesson  he  never  sufficiently  learned, 
and  he  would  have  been  happier,  if  to  the 
task  of  amusing  himself  he  had  conjoined 
some  occupation  which  could  have  been  of 
use  to  the  world. 

The  reconciliation  with  Walpole,  in  1745, 
produced  a  renewal  of  their  correspondence, 
and  the  first  letter  of  the  series  whioh  has 
been  preserved  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
poet's  epistolary  style.  It  was  written  from 
Cambridge  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
1746,  shortly  after  the  Pretender  had  defeat- 
ed General  Hawley  at  Falkirk,  and  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  apathy  which  prevailed 
on  the  occasion — produced  not  so  much  by  a 
lingering  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts,  as  by 
the  want  of  almost  every  popular  quality  ia 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick 
line. 

Oar  defeat  to  be  sure  is  a  rueful  affair  for  the 
honor  of  the  troops ;  but  the  Duke  is  gone,  it 
seems,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cannon-bullet,  to  an- 
defeat  us  again.  The  common  people  in  town  at 
least  know  how  to  be  afraid ;  but  we  are  such 
uncommon  people  here  as  to  have  no  more  eenie 
of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had  been  fought  when 
and  where  the  battle  of  Canns  was.  The  per- 
ception of  these  calamities,  and  of  their  conse- 
quences, that  we  are  supposed  to  get  from  books, 
is  so  faintly  impressed,  that  we  talk  of  war,  famine 
and  pestilence,  with  nu  more  apprehension  than  of 
a  broken  head,  or  of  a  coach  overturned  between 
York  and  Edinburgh.  I  heard  three  people,  sen- 
sible,  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch  were 
said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby, 
talking  of  hiring  a  chaise  to  goto  Caxton,a  place 
in  the  high-road,  to  see  the  Pretender  and  the 
Highlanders  as  they  passed 

f  can  say  no  more  for  Mr.  Pope,  for  what  you 
keep  in  reserve  may  be  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
It  is  natural  to  wish  the  finest  writer,  one  of  them, 
we  ever  had,  should  be  an  honest  man.  It  is  for 
the  interest  even  of  that  virtue  whose  friend  he 
professed  himself,  and  whose  beauties  he  sung, 
that  he  should  not  be  found  a  dirty  animal.  But, 
however,  this  is  Mr.  Warb^trton's  business,  not 
mine,  who  may  scribble  his  pen  to  the  stumps  and 
all  in  vain,  if  these  facts  are  sa  It  is  not  from 
what  he  told  me  about  himself  that  I  thought  well 
of  him,  but  from  a  humanity  and  goodness  of 
heart,  ay,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  runs  through 
his  private  correspondence,  not  less  apparent  than 


^,  I  Am  persuaded,  t/ra  great  art  of  life*,  andlaxa^  axe  s^  ^oiTiaAxA  \C(i\^  ^naSitSn^  «nd  weaknesses 
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mixed  with  those  flood  qualities,  for  nohody  ever  and  ^nteel ;  he  is  upwards  of  forty,  bat  to  the 

took  him  for  a  philosopher.  eye  not  above  thirty-five  years  of  age.    What  he 

said  appears  to  less  advantage  when  read.    Cro- 

The  previous  part  of  the  correspondence  P^^ie  (who  is  about  the  same  age,  a  man  of 

relative  to  Pope  has  never  unfortunat^y  seen  rkWrih^erh^^^^^^^^ 

the  light.    It  would  seem  that  Gray  had  some  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  down,  and  a  voice  so  low  that  no 

personal  acquaintance  with  him,  for  the  ex-  one  heard  a  syllable  that  did  not  sit  close  to  the 

pression — "  It  is  not  from  what  he  told  me  bar,  he  made  a  short  speech  to  raise  compassion, 

about  himself  that  I  thought  well  of  him*' —  It  is  now  I  see  printed,  and  is  reckoned  extremely 

can   hardly  refer  to  his   published   works,  fine-    I  believe  you  will  think  it  touching  and 

though  no  aUusion  afterwards  occurs  to  so  well-expressed :  if  there  be  any  meanness  in  it,  it 

memorable  an  interview.     In  a  conversation  »« ^?^^  ''''^''^  «^!"^^,  ^"^  ^^^/  "^  ^""^  so  numerous 

r,         n          L          j*i-iii.j  ^nd  helpless  a  family.     Lady  Cromartie,  who  is 

upon  Pope.  Gray  observed  that  he  had  a  g^jj  ^^  have  drawn  her  husband  into  these  cir- 

good  heart  m  spite  of  his  peevish  temper,  cumstances,  was  at  Leicester  House  on  Wednes- 

and  remarked  of  his  artificial  epistles  that,  day,  with  four  of  her  children.  The  Princess  saw 

though  not  good  letters,  they  were   better  her,  and  made  no  other  answer  than  by  bringing  in 

things.     Recommended  an  observation  of  her  own  children,  and  placing  them  by  her,  which, 

Shenstone,  that ''  Pope  had  the  art  of  con-  iJj'^e*  «  o"®  o^  ^^e  prettiest  things  I  ever  heard, 

densinga  thought,'^and   he   extended   his  She  was  also  at  the  Duke  s,  who  refused  to  ad- 

J    •    a'        r  l •          *      A    *!.    A        1  X'        t  mit  her ;  but  she  waited  till  he  came  to  his  coach, 

admiration  of  his  poetry  to  the  translation  of  ^^^  ^^r^^  herself  at  his  knees,  while  her  children 

the  Ihad.     When  he  heard  it  criticised  as  hung  upon  him  till  he  promised  all  his  interest 

wanting  the  simplicity  of    the  original,  or  could  do ;  and  before  on  several  occasions  he  has 

bein^  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  been  heard  to  speak  very  mildly  of  Cromartie, 

he  always  said,  "  There  would  never  be  an-  and  very  severely  of  Kilmarnock  ;  so,  if  any  be 

other   translation  of  Homer  to  equal  it."  spared,  it  will  proUbly  be  the  former,  though  he 

Gray  could  speak  with  authority,  for  he  was  ''^^  f  ^f]?""  ^£,-^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^'•^™  ^^^  ^^^L^^"- 

n  '  \.  A  r\      \      ui                /j  ment,  and  the  order  for  giving  quarter  (o  no  Eng- 

a  finished  Greek  scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  ex-  u^h^'an  ^as  found  in  his  pocket.    As  to  Balmt 

quisito  judge  of  poetry.     If  Pope  s  version  is  nno,  he  never  had  any  hopes  from  the  beginning, 

not  in  the  style  and  manner  of  Homer,  it  is  He  is  an  old  soldier-like  man,  of  a  vulgar  manner 

something  nearly  as  excellent,  and  in  parts  and  aspect,  speaks  the  broadest  Scotch,  and  shows 

it  is  finer,  which  is  more  than  can  be  asserted  an  intrepidity  that  some  ascribe  to  real  courage, 

of  any  second  translation.     Cowper  keeps  *nd  some  to  brandy.    You  have  heard,  perhaps, 

close  to  the  sense,  but  not  to  the  phrases  of  J*»«^^  ^K J?^^  ^N?  ^^^le  the  peers  were  adjourned 

.t      /I      I     ^        u'  I.  t     •              *i        u  *•  to  consider  of  his  plea,  and  he  left  alone  for  an 

Jhe  Greek,  for  which  he  incessantly  substi-  ,^^„^  ^„j  ^  ^^^^  .^  ^,^;  ^     he  diverted  himself 

lutes  feeble  circumlocutions.  What  similitude  ^ith  the  axe  that  stood  by  him,  played  with  its 

there  is  was  purchased  by  sacrificing  poetical  tassels,  and  tried  the  edge  with  his  finger;  and 

to  literal  fidelity.    A  version  which  has  none  some  lord,  as  he  passed  by  him,  saying  he  was 

of  the  harmony,  and  very  little  of  the  fire  of  surprised  to  hear  him  allege  any  thing  so  frivo- 

Homer,  can  never  deserve  the  praise  of  being  ^ons*  and  that  could  not  possibly  do  him  the  least 

true  to  the  original.     Above  all.  Pope  sue-  f^!^*^^'  ^"^  answered,  that  as  there  were  so  many 

^jj.          Y*            ^        ix-          u'u*  ladies  present,  he  thought  it  would  be  uncivil  to 

ceeded    m   maling   a   translation   which   is  give  them  no  amusement.    The  Duke  of  Argyle 

perused  with   delight,  while  the   Homer  of  telling  him  how  sorry  and  how  astonished  he  was 

Cowper  has  not  many  more  readers  than  the  to  see  him  engaged  in  such  a  cause, "  My  Lord," 

Virgil  of  Dr.  Trapp.  says  he,  "for  the  two  kings  and  their  rights,  I 

In  July,  1746,  Gray  was  in  London,  at-  care  not  a  farthing  which  prevailed  ;  but  I  was 

tending  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  ;  and  his  storving,  and  if  Mahomet  had  set  up  his  sUndard 

account  is  worth  extracting,  even  after  the  J."  ^*}f  Highlands,  1  had  been  a  good  Mussulman 

^11  1 J        ...          r?  V  TT           ixT^i  for  bread,  and  stuck  close  to    tlie  party,  for  1 

well-known  descnption  which  Horace  Wal-  ^^^^  ^^^;,.    ^^^  Solicitor-General  came  up  to 

pole  has  given  of  the  same  scene :  gpeak  to  him  too,  and    he  turns  about  to  old 

The  Lord  High  Steward  [Lord  Hardwicke]  was  ^'";,T!°/r"T  ^j^^;'.  ^''tj  ^T'/J^"'  '^.l^wi*? 

the  least  part  of  the  show,  as  he  wore  only  his  "i^^"    ^^  ^'ijVl"  ^!,'  ^"'u^l  /  5! J 

baron's  robes  and  was  alwaia  aakina  thp  heralds  ^^'  Murray,  my  good  friend,"  says  he,  and  shook 

i[  rL    K    u  ^         .   ^11     "^^^        M^^^^  him  by  the  hand,  "and  how  does  your  good 

what  he  should  do  next,  and  bowing  or  smiling  " .    %  >;?  it            e  a   •    uT        ^-     ♦^..^  . 

-iw>.,t  »^  wio  .^^.,.:»f.«^J.  --  f^  k;- „«««-u  z.  mother?  Oh !  she  was  of  admirable  service  to  us  ; 

incorrectnesses  have  been  altered  in  the  printed  *^®'^"^"**'®* 


copy.     Kilmarnock  spoke  in  mitigation  of  his        •  Lord  Campbell  supposea  this  speech  to  have 
crime  near  half  an  hour,  with  a  decent  courage,    been  made  by  Lord  Lovat^  and  says  that  Horace 


and  in  a  strong  but  pathetic  voice.    His  figure    Walpole  misrepresents  the  anecdote  bv  tx«fiifi 
would  prejudice  people  in  his  favor,  being  tall    it  to  thib  \x\i2L  ol  Iax^'^tak^^c^   v^Mci« 
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It  KSB  reported  tbat  Mr,  Solicitor's  mother, 
who  wu  notorious  for  her  Bympalhy  with  the 
Pretender's  cause,  had  assisted  the  rebels 
with  provisions.  Ora;  was  not  present  at 
the  execution  ot  Eilraaroock  and  fial merino, 
but  he  has  preserred  a  curious  and  cha- 
racteristic trait  or  one  of  the  sufieren,  which 
is  not  related  by  Walpole : 

Old  Balmerino,  when  he  had  read  his  paper  to 
the  people,  pulled  off  his  eoectaclee,  spit  upon  bis 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  ibeni  clean  for  (he  nse 
of  Ills  pOBleritj' ;  and  that  ia  the  last  page  of  his 
hislory. 


After  his  trips  this  yesr  to  town.  Gray 
ack  DOW  lodged  toat  the  world  had  some  at- 
tractions to  a  solitary  of  sii  years'  standing, 
and  be  apolce  of  his  spirits  having  sunk  on 
his  return  to  hia  cell,  "  not  indeed  to  storm 
or  tempest,  but  a  good  deal  below  change- 
able." The  charm  of  his  London  holiday 
was  in  its  novelty,  but  he  appears  for  the 
moment  to  have  coveted  a  gayer  life,  and  to 
have  regretted  the  poverty  which  condemned 
him  to  reUremont: 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  that  one  can't  onljr  not  live 
as  one  pleases,  bat  where  and  with  whom  one 
pleases,  without  mone;.  Swift  somewhere  says 
that  money  is  liberty ;  and  I  fear  money  ia  friend- 
ship too,  and  society,  and  almost  every  external 
blessinE.  It  ia  a  great  though  ill-natured  comfort 
to  see  most  of  those  wlio  have  it  in  plenty,  with- 
out pleasure,  without  lilwrty,  and  without  friends. 

His  Cambridge  life,  however,  was  just  at 
this  lime  more  animated  than  usual.  The 
majority  of  the  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
bended  by  Mr.  Brown — an  intimate  friend  of 
Gray,  who  said  that  he  wanted  nothing  hut 
a  foot  in  height  and  his  own  hair  to  make 
him  a  little  old  Roman — had  quarrelled  with 
their  master,  Dr.  Roger  Long.  Three  feilow- 
•hipa  were  vacant,  and  Dr.  Long  refused  to 
admit  the  persons  elected  by  the  majority, 
under  the  pretence  that  his  office  entitled 
him  to  a  veto.  Two  of  the  candidates  were 
adopted  by  the  fellows  on  the  express  re- 
commendation of  Gray— ft  Mr.  Tuthill,  of  his 
own  college,  Peterbouse,  and  Mason,  then  of 
St.  John  s,  whose  juvenile  poems  be  had 
recently  revised  at  the  request  of  a  mutual 


Chief  Jiutipes,"Tol.  ii.,  p.  sas.)  Lord  Campbell 
hu  b«en  misled  bj  his  own  authoritiei.  The  trial 
of  Lovat  did  nat  take  place  till  Mari^,  1747,  and 
the  letter  in  which  Walpole  relates  the  incidenl 
w««  written  August  1,  1746.  Thu  other  ciroum- 
(lanoee  mentioDed  in  the  letter  would  ahow  that  it 
waaoorreotly  dated,  evenwit^ut  the  oonfirmation 
of  this  latter  of  Gnj,  which  was  written  odIt  a 
^ir  d^  later— Angiut  18,  1740. 
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acquaintance.  It  was  thna  that  the  close 
alliance  commenced  between  Mason  and  Gray. 
The  college  war  continued  for  two  yean 
without  victory  inclining  to  either  ude,  when 
Dr.  Long,  whose  name  still  survives  at  Cam- 
bridge as  a  contriver  of  astronomical  toys, 
and  who  is  styled  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  poet "  Lord  of  the  great  Zodiac,  the  glaaa 
Uranium,  and  the  Chariot  tbat  goes  without 
horses,"  sncoambed  to  "  the  little  old  Ro- 
man," and  Mason  and  Tuthill  were  borne  in 
in  triumph.  In  the  meantime  Gray  took  an 
active  part,  as  well  as  an  eager  interest,  in 
the  contest.  Every  thing  depended  on  the 
disaffected  party  retaining  a  majority  of  the 
fellows  on  their  side ;  and  in  reviewing,  in 
1747,  their  future  prospects,  Gray  gives  a 
lively  sketch  of  poor  Christopher  Smart,  who 
was  one  of  the  electors.  The  comedy,  of 
which  the  poet  speaks,  was  called  a  "Trip 
to  Cambridge,  or  the  Grateful  Fair,"  and 
was  actually  performed  by  Kit's  company  of 
undergraduates  in  the  nail  of  Pembroke 
College. 

As  to  Smart,  he  must  neceasarily  be  abimi  in  a 
rery  short  time.  His  debts  daily  iacreiae ;  Addi- 
son I  knr.w  wrote  smartly  to  him  last  week  ;  bat 
It  has  had  no  effect  that  signifies,  only  I  observa 
he  takes  hartshorn  from  morning  to  night  lately ; 
in  the  meantime  he  is  amusing  himaelf  with  a 
comedy  of  his  own  wri^ng,  nbich  be  makes  all 
the  boys  of  his  acquaintance  act,  and  intends  to 
borrow  the  Zodiac  room,  and  have  it  performed 
publicly.  Our  friend  Lawman,  the  mad  attorney, 
Ls  his  copyist ',  and  truly  the  author  himself  is  to 
the  full  as  msd  as  be.  His  piece,  he  savs,  is  in- 
imitable, true  sterling  wit  and  humoT,and  he  can't 
hear  the  Prologue  wilhoat  being  ready  to  die  with 
taaghter.  He  acts  five  parts  himself,  and  is  only 
sorry  he  can't  do  all  the  rest.  He  has  also  adver- 
tised a  collection  o'f  odes;  and  for  his  vanity  and 
faculty  of  lying,  tUey  are  come  to  their  full  ma- 
turity. All  this,  you  see,  must  come  to  a  jail,  or 
Bedlam,  and  that  without  any  help,  almost  witt)- 
out  pity. 

It  came  to  a  jail  and  Bedlam  both.  Before 
the  year  was  out  he  was  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  London  tailor;  his  Cambridge 
debts  alone  amounted  to  £360,  and  he  would 
have  gone  straight  to  prison  if  the  fellows 
of  his  college  had  not  interposed  to  conciliate 
his  creditors,  notwithstanding  the  "  lies,  im- 
pertinence, and  ingraUtude'  to  which  he 
treated  them  in  return.  Gray  ascribed  these 
failings  to  his  drunken  habits,  and  was  san- 
guine enough  to  hope  that  he  would  get 
the  better  of  the  master  viae.  This  was  ao 
far  from  being  the  case,  tbat  when  he  re- 
moved from  London,  he  used,  according  to 
i'Dt.  JoVLnaon,  to  walk  for  exercise  to  the  ale- 
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house,  but  was  always  carried  back.  His 
eccentricities  increasing,  he  was  shut  up  in 
an  asylum,  though  one,  at  least,  of  his  luna- 
tic impulses  was  the  sanest  he  ever  manifested 
in  his  life.  "  He  insisted/'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
*'  on  people  praying  with  him ;  and  I'd  as 
lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else. 
Another  charge  was,  that  he  did  not  love 
clean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it." 
His  insanity  was  favorable  to  his  poetic 
powers,  for  by  far  the  Onest  lines  he  com- 
posed made  part  of  a  "  Song  of  David," 
which  he  indented  with  a  key  on  the  wain- 
scot of  his  room  when  deprived  of  pen  and 
ink.  He  was  cured  of  his  worst  symptoms, 
but,  after  an  interval  of  liberty,  in  which  he 
tried  to  prosecute  the  friends  who  were  in- 
strumental in  incarcerating  him,  one  descrip- 
tion of  confinement  was  exchanged  for  an- 
other, and  he  died  within  the  Rules  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1746, 
Wajpole  took  a  house  at  Windsor  for  a  short 
period,  and  the  proximity  produced  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  him  and  his  former 
friend.  The  poet  showed  him  his  manu- 
script pieces,  and  we  may  be  sure,  from 
Walpole's  published  language,  that  he  lauded 
them  to  the  skies.  We  find  him  in  October 
transcribing  the  "  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of 
Eton  College"  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conway, 
and  bespeaking  his  admiration  for  it.  Wal- 
pole's opinions  on  the  literature  of  his  day 
were  almost  exclusively  governed  by  his 
personal  relations  with  the  authors,  and  his 
criticisms  seldom  consist  of  any  thing  better 
than  adulation  or  abuse.  Warm  and  un- 
qualified praise  was  exactly  what  was  wanted 
to  give  confidence  to  the  timid  nature  of 
Gray,  and  accordingly,  when  Dodsley  was 
gathering  materials  in  1 747  for  a  Collection 
of  Poems,  he  was  nothing  backward  to  allow 
three  of  his  pieces  to  come  out  from  their 
hiding-place, — the  "  Ode  on  Spring,"  "  On 
the  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  •*  On  the 
Death  of  the  Cat."  The  last  of  these  had 
been  written  in  the  January  of  that  year  to 
commemorate  the  drowning  of  one  of  Wal- 
pole's favorites,  and  appears  to  us  a  failure. 
The  author  has  tried  to  be  at  once  serious 
and  trifling,  poetic  and  familar,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  these  opposite  eflfects  he 
has  missed  them  altogether.  The  moral 
which  was  intended  to  give  purpose  to  the 
narration  is  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  shown, 
properly  deduced,  and  it  is  as  tame  and  trite 
as  it  was  forced.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  that  the  third  stanza,  describing  the 
fish,  is  the  best.^    The  other  two  poems  were 


thought  by  their  author  to  be  equal  in  merit, 
but  Walpole  or  Dodsley  discerning  the 
great  superiority  of  the  "  Ode  on  the  Pros- 
pect of  Eton  College,"  it  was  determined  to 
bring  it  out  separately.  It  was  published  in 
folio  in  1747,  without  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, and  was  the  first  English  production 
of  Gray  that  appeared  in  print.*  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time, — less, 
perhaps,  because  those  who  read  it  were 
msensible  to  its  merits,  than  because  a  short 
anonymous  poem  did  not  invite  curiosity. 

In  August,  1748,  Gray  had  completed 
about  a  hundred  lines — all  he  ever  wrote — 
on  the  "Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern- 
ment." For  this  also  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  impulse  given  to  his 
ambition  by  Walpole's  applause.  Gibbon 
called  it  an  "  exquisite  specimen  of  a  philo- 
sophic poem;"  and  even  Johnson  admits 
that  it  has  many  excellent  lines.  But  despite 
the  beauties  of  what  we  possess,  we  question 
if  we  sustain  much  loss  by  its  being  left  in- 
complete. Unless  he  could  have  introduced 
more  freedom  into  the  flow  of  the  verse,  and 
interwoven  sentiments  more  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  sympathies  of  mankind,  the  work 
would  have  grown  heavy  if  he  had  proceeded 
far.  His  subject  oflered  as  fair  a  field  for 
attractive  speculation  as  the  "Essay  on  Man," 
but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  interest. 
Pope  took  care  not  to  trust  to  his  argument 
and  his  metaphysics.  He  adorned  his  poem 
with  ideas  and  illustrations  which  come  home 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
while  no  one  quotes  the  ** Alliance  of  Educa- 
tion and  Government,"  the  "  Essay  on  Man" 
has  furnished  a  multiplicity  of  passages,  lines, 
and  phrases  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  every 
educated  person  who  speaks  the  English 
tongue. 

The  house  in  Cornhill  in  which  Gray  was 
born  was  burnt  down  in  1748.  With  the 
sum  for  which  it  was  insured,  and  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  pounds  towards  rebuilding  it  from 
an  aunt,  the  poet  was  not  above  fifty  pounds 
out  of  pocket,  and  for  this  slight  expenditure 
he  must  have  been  amply  compensated  by 
the  superior  value  of  a  new  house  over  an 
old.  Shortly  after  the  fire  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the 
sympathy  he  met  with  from  his  friends : 

Their  methods  of  consolation  were  indeed  very 
extraordinary ;  they  were  all  so  sorry  for  my  loss 
that  I  could  not  choose  but  laugh :  one  oflered 

*  A  short  Latin  poem  from  his  pen  made  part  of 
the  Cambridge  Collection  of  Yersee  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Prinoe  of  W«l«i^'^\si<^^^'\gtok»*^>^^^%'*^ 
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me  open  tickets,  inaitted  apon  carrying  me  In 
(lie  Krand  muqnende,  deBired  me  to  sit  Tor  m; 
pictore;  other*  uked  me  to  their  concertn,  or 
dinners  end  anpperB  at  their  Ixiiieer;  or  hoped 
I  wonld  driolt  chacol«te  with  them  while  I  stajred 
in  town.  All  my  gntitade,  or,  if  jon  plemae,  my 
revenge,  waa  to  accept  of  every  thing  they  of- 
fered me :  if  li  had  been  bot  a  shilling,  I  woald 
have  taken  it;  thank  Heaven,  I  waa  in  good 
■pirite,  el«e  1  could  not  have  done  it.  1  profited 
all  I  waa  able  of  their  civilities,  and  am  returned 
into  the  conntry  loaded  with  Ibeir  bvnUi  and 
poliUae;  bot  richer  still  in  my  own  reflections, 
which  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  them  too.  Suf- 
fer a  great  master  to  tell  thetn  yoo,  for  me,  in  a 
better  manner. 

The  great  roaater  was  the  French  poet 
Gresset,  and  the  purport  of  the  verses  quoted 
from  him  was  to  eipre&s  contempt'  for  the 
fattguiDg  frivolities  of  fHshionable  life.  Thfi 
charm  which  beguiled  Qraj  two  years  before 
was  already  gone,  and  he  ended  by  calhDg 
London  "that  tiresome,  dull  place,  where  all 
people  under  thirty  find  so  much  amuse- 
ment." Still,  his  ridicule,  if  it  was  genuine, 
of  the  civilities  which  greeted  him  was  quite 
misplaced,  for  they  were  the  effects  of  a 
kindness  which  could  be  manifested  in  do 
other  way,  unless  he  expected  hia  friends  to 
make  a  charitable  collection  for  him.  The^ 
had  not  the  a^acitj  to  discover  that  iht%r 
diversions  were  not  am,  but  he  would  have 
accepted  the  will  for  the  deed  if  he  had 
called  (o  mind  one  of  his  own  wise  and 
feeling  reflections : 

Oar  imperfections  may  at  least  excuse,  and 
perhaps  recommend  us  to  one  another's.  Me- 
thinks  I  can  readily  pardon  sickness,  and  aee, 
and  vexation,  for  all  the  depredations  they  ma\e 
wltliin  and  without,  when  I  think  they  mske  us 
better  friends  aitd  better  men,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded is  oflen  the  case,  I  am  very  eare  I  have 
seen  the  beat-tempered,  generous,  tender  young 
creatures  in  the  world,  that  would  have  been  very 

ilad  to  be  aorry  for  people  they  liked,  when  nn- 
er  any  pain,  and  could  not,  merely  for  want  of 
knowing  rightly  what  it  was  themselves. 

In  August,  17G0,  Gray  writes  to  Dr. 
Wharton — 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  loss  I  have  had 
in  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  house  was  the  only  easy 

flaca  one  could  find  to  converse  in  at  Cambridge. 
or  my  part,  I  find  a  friend  so  uncommon  a  thing 
that  J  cannot  help  regretting  oven  an  old  acqaaint- 
ance,  which  is  an  IndiSerent  likeness  of  if,  and 
though  I  don't  approve  the  spirit  of  his  hooka, 
methinks  1  is  pity  the  world  ahoald  lose  so  rare  a 
thing  as  a  good  writer. 

The  poet  waa  a  great  admirer  of  the  easy 
elegsnoe  wbicb  diatingoisbed  the  Btjl«  qf  (b« 
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Life  of  Cicero.  The  spirit  which  he  disi^ 
proved  was  the  covert  scepticism  that  per- 
vades the  miscellaneous  writingsofMiddlelOB. 
Infidelity  in  all  its  garbs  had  always  an  na- 
compromiaing  opponent  in  Gray.  He  said 
that  it  took  away  the  best  consolation  of 
msn,  and  substituted  nothing  in  i la  place. 
While  delighting  in  the  pleasantry  ot  Vol- 
taire, and  ranking  his  tragedies  next  to  those 
of  Shakspeare,  he  detested  him  for  his  im- 
piety. "No  one,"  he  remarked  prophetie* 
ally,  "knows  the  mischief  that  man  will  do;" 
and  when  Mr.  Nicholls  went  abroad,  he  ex* 
acted  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  be 
would  not  go  to  Femeyk  He  bad  little  le« 
dislike  to  Hume,  and  bad,  besidea,  a  low 
opinion  of  the  mental  power  displayed  m 
speculations  which  seemed  to  him  the  pro- 
duce of  vanity,  prejudice,  and  aophtstry. 
"A  turbid  and  shallow  stream,"  he  wrote  to 
Br.  Beattie,  "often  appears  to  oor  appie- 
hensiona  very  deep.  A  professed  sceptic 
can  be  guided  by  nothing  but  his  present 
passions  (if  he  haa  any)  and  inleresls;  and 
to  be  masters  of  hia  philosophy  we  need  not 
his  books  or  advice,  for  every  child  is  capa- 
ble of  the  same  thing  without  any  study  at 
all."  It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  iotfuiiie 
impotence  of  the  attacks  upon  Christianity, 
that  no  infide)  hoa  ever  succeeded  in  giving 
vitality  to  his  sceptical  effouons.  The  sneers 
of  Gibbon — argument  he  has  none— are  only 
read  because  they  are  incorporated  with  fais 
history,  and  are  felt  to  be  a  blot  upon  his 
luminous  page. 

On  the  12tb  June,  I7fi0,  Gray  announced 
to  Walpole  that  "  a  thing,"  whose  beginning 
he  bad  seen  long  before,  had  at  last  got  an 
end  to  it ;  "a  merit,"  he  added,  "  that  most 
of  my  writings  have  wanted  and  are  like  to 
want."  This  thing  was  the  far-famed  El^. 
Walpole  showed  it  about,  copies  were  taken, 
and  in  February,  IT&l,  Gray  received  a  letter 
from  the  editors  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Maga- 
zines," informing  him  that  bis  "ingenious 
poem  WHS  in  the  press,  and  be^ng  "  not 
only  his  indulgence,  but  the  honor  of  bis 
correspondence."  *'  I  am  not  at  all  disposed," 
said  the  poet,  "  to  be  either  so  indulgent  or 
BO  correspondent  as  they  desire,"  In  fact, 
he  was  horrified  at  the  bare  idea  of  seeming 
to  bo  in  alliance  with  the  *'  Magazine  of  Mag- 
aiines,"  and  entreated  Walpole  to  get  Dods- 
ley  to  forestall  them  by  printing  the  Elegy 
immediately,  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
and  with  a  hne  or  two  prefixed,  to  the  effect 
that  it  oame  into  the  bands  of  the  publisher 
by  accideuL  Gray  wished  the  world  lo 
,  know  that  he  bad  been  forced  bef<»«  it ;  for. 
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extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  he  declared — 
and  his  word  may  be  taken  on  the  point — 
that  the  piece  was  never  intended  for  the 
public,  and  that  his  sole  ambition  was  to 
gratify  a  few  of  his  friends.    It  was  received 
with  delight,  and  quickly  ran  through  eleven 
editions.     Gray  was  surprised  at  its  popu- 
larity, and  Mason  replied,  '*  Sunt  lacrymse 
rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt."    The 
poet  wrote  the  line  on  a  copy  which  was 
lying  on  the  table,  and  said,  *'  This  shall  be 
its  future  motto."    Afterwards,  when  his 
odes  met  with  a  cold  reception,  he  conceived 
the    erroneous    idea — which    Mason,  who 
thought  that  his  own  works  would  have 
been  more  admired  if  the  world  had  been 
endowed  with  better  taste,  did  his  utmost  to 
encourage — that  the  success  was  entirely  due 
to  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  least  to  the 
poetry.     Gray  told  Dr.  Gregory,  with  con- 
siderable bitterness,  that  the  public  would 
have  received  it  as  well  if  had  been  written 
in  prose. 

**  The  Long  Story"  grew  out  of  the  Elegy. 
Among  the  persons  who  saw  the  latter  m 
manuscript  was  Lady  Cobham,  who  lived  at 
the  Mansion  House  at  Stoke,  and  she  desired 
to  become  acquainted  'with  her  poetical 
neighbor.  Two  ladies  who  were  staying 
writh  her  undertook  to  call  upon  him.  IH 
chanced  to  be  from  home,  and  the  arrival  of 
visitors  from  the  great  house  excited  a  con- 
siderable commotion  among  hb  humbler  re- 
latives. He  soon  got  upon  easy  terms  with 
Lady  Cobham,  and  turned  the  history  of  the 
acquaintance  into  a  ballad.  Mason  states 
that  when  it  was  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
some  called  it  a  masterpiece  of  original  hu- 
mor, others  a  wild  and  fantastic  farrago,  and 
that,  on  its  publication,  opinions  were  equally 
divided.  On  reprinting  it  in  his  Memoirs  of 
the  poet,  he  found  it  necessary  to  subjoin 
notes  telling  the  public  what  to  admire  and 
vrhen  to  laugh.  Gray  had  an  excellent  say- 
ing, that  good  writing  not  only  required 
great  parts,  but  the  very  best  of  those  parts ; 
and  the  "  Long  Story"  is  now  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  product  of  the 
worst  of  his.  It  is  a  mere  jingle,  without 
wit  or  poetry,  and  should  have  been  confined 
to  the  ladies  for  whose  amusement  it  was 
penned. 

At  the  instigation  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  scho- 
lar, employed  his  pencil  in  illustrating  what 
Oray  had  written.  The  designs,  luLe  the 
character  of  the  artisty  were  wild  and  gro- 

nie,  and  both  Gray  and  Walpole  appear 
ave  admired  them  beyond  their  merit. 


Gray's  poetical  works  consisted  at  that  time 
of  four  little  odes,  the  Elegy,  and  the  Long 
Story.     He  thought  that  their  appearance 
pompously  adorned  would  expose   him  to 
ridicule,  which  was  what  he  dreaded  above 
all  things ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  title  of 
the  publication  should  be,  *'  Designs  by  R. 
Bentley  for  Six  Poems  of  Mr.  T.  Gray,"  in- 
stead of  **  The  Poems  of  Gray,  with  Illus- 
trations by  Bentley."     He  was  next  thrown 
into  consternation  by  learning  that  Dodsley, 
with  the  connivance  of  Walpole,  had  a  por- 
trait of  the  author  engraving  for  a  frontis- 
piece.    He  averred  that  if  it  appeared  he 
should  ffo  out  of  his  wits ;  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  pillory ;  and  that  if,  without 
being  warned,  he  had  received   the   book 
with  such  a  plate,  he   should  have  been 
struck  with  the  palsy.     In  all  this  there  was 
more  of  pride  than  modesty.     He  suspected 
people   would   sneer,   and  that  his  dignity 
would  suffer.     The  "  Long  Story"  he  would 
never  allow  to  be  reprinted,  and  said  that  he 
had  only    permitted   it  originally   for   the 
sake  of  Mr.  Bentley 's  designs,  nor  would  he 
have  been  enticed  into  it  then  but  for  the 
extravagant  encomiums  of  Walpole.     On  a 
Mrs.  French  remarking  that  she   did   not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  for  it  aimed  at 
every  thing  and  meant  nothing,  Horace  re- 
plied, that  he  had  always  taken  her  for  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  was  sorry  to  be  unde- 
ceived.    Gray  believed  Walpole  at  the  out- 
set, but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  world 
was   of  the  opinion   of   Mrs.   French.     It 
proved.  Mason  says,  the  least  popular  of  his 
productions.    The  most  valuable  result  of 
this  edition,  which  appeared  in   1763,  was 
some   lines  which    the  poet    addressed    to 
Mr.   Bentley   on   his    designs,   and   which, 
though   the   piece  is   unBnished,   must    be 
ranked  among  his  happiest  efforts. 

A  proof  of  one  of  the  engravings  for  the 
Elegy,  representing  a  village  funeral,  was 
sent  to  Gray  at  Stoke.  His  aunts  saw  him 
take  it  from  the  letter,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
a  burying- ticket,  asked  him  if  anybody  had 
left  him  a  ring.  ^'  Heaven  forbid,"  he  said, 
''they  should  suspect  it  to  belong  to  any 
verses  of  mine  1  they  would  burn  me  for  a 
poet."  Is  it  possible  that  he  had  never  made 
his  family  a  party  to  his  writings,  and  that 
his  fond  mother  should  have  lived  and  died 
in  Ignorance  of  his  immortal  verse?  The 
circumstance  is  not  incredible  if,  as  was  pro- 
bable, the  good  sisters  had  no  appreciation 
of  poetry,  for  he  had  an  abhorrence  of  being 
read  by  tasteless  people,  and  disliked  their 
praise  as  much  aa  tihftVs  ^«Qae«K%« 
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His  mother  vas  ill  in  bed  when  (be  en- 
gTftvinf;  of  ihe  funeral  arrived,  and  on  the 
lllh  March,  1753,  she  expired,  "after  a  long 
sod  painful  struggle  for  life,"  at  the  age  of 
67.  It  h  singular  that  she  should  have  died, 
like  her  husband,  of  gout,  for  the  disease  is 
one  which  hardlj  ever  attacks  the  female 
KZ.  The  epituph  which  the  poet  caused  to 
be  engraved  upon  her  monumeut  describes 
her  as  "  the  careful,  tender  mother  of  mnaj 
children,  ont  of  tcAotn  alone  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  mrvive  her  ;"  but  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  aflec^on  is  the  celebrated  passage  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Nicholls,  which,  often  as  it 
hoa  been  quoted,  ve  must  extract  once  more : 

It  is  Ions  HJDce  that  1  heard  you  were  gone  in 
'  hute  into  Yorkghire,  on  accoant  ofyour  molher'a 
illness,  and  the  aame  letter  informed  me  that  she 
was  recovered ;  otherwise  I  had  then  wrote  to 
jou,  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  or  her,  and 
to  infonn  you  that  [  had  discovered  a  thine  very 
little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one's  whole  life 
one  never  can  have  any  more  than  a  single 
niother.  Yon  may  think  this  is  ohvions,  and 
what  you  call  a  trile  observation.  -Von  are  a 
green  gosling !  1  was  at  the  same  age  very  near 
aa  wise  as  yon,  and  yet  I  never  discovered  this 
(with  full  evidence  and  conviction,  I  mean)  till 
it  was  loo  late.  It  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and  seema 
but  yesterday;  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks 
deeper  into  my  heart. 

Ora^  visited  his  aunla  at  Stoke  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  in  which  his  mother  died : 
finding  that  the  place  did  but  recall  the  many 
anxious  hours  he  had.  passed  there,  and  re- 
mind bim  of  the  loss  in  which  his  fears  had 
terminated,  be  hastened  to  change  the  scene. 
"  My  thoughts,"  he,  said  pathetically,  "  now 
signify  nothing  to  any  one  but  myself." 
Uoson  had  recently  sent  him  an  account  of 
his  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of  a  friend, 
and  Gray  replied,  "I  have  seen  what  you 
describe,  and  know  how  dreadful  it  is ;  I 
know  too  I  am  the  better  for  it.  We  are 
all  idle  and  thoughtless  things,  and  have  no 
sense,  no  use  in  the  world  any  longer  than 
that  sad  impression  lasts;  the  deeper  it  ia 
engraved,  the  better."  This  was  always  his 
language.  It  was  thus  that  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Nichollein  1766: 

He  who  beat  knows  our  nature,  (for  Ha  made 
OS  what  we  are,)  by  gnch  sffliclions  recalls  us 
from  our  wandering  ihonghle  and  idle  merriment, 
from  the  insolence  of  youth  and  prosperity  to 
serious  reflection,  to  our  duty  and  to  himself;  nor 
need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  of  these  impresBions, 
Time,  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  Power, 
will  cure  (he  smart,  and  in  some  hearts  soon  blot 
out  oiJ  the  (racesof  sorrow;  but  such  as  preserve  ' 
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them  k>nge«t~~ror  it  la  left  partly  In  our  own 
power-~do  perhapa  beat  acquiesce  in  the  wiU 
of  the  Chasiiser. 

Whenever  he  touches  upon  these  trile  topics 
be  is  lender,  natural,  and  we  must  add-~ 
though  on  such  a  subject  it  is  a  trifling  cod* 
etderation — ori^al  too. 

Id  December,  1754,  Gray  completed  the 
ode  on  the  "  Progress  of  Poetry.^'  It  was 
commenced  two  or  three  yeara  before,  aod 
the  opening  was  shown  to  Mason,  who  told 
him  that,  though  it  breathed  the  very  spirit 
of  Pindar,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  suit  the 
public  taste.  Gray  was  easily  discouraged, 
and  as  often  as  Mason  urged  him  to  continue 
it,  he  answered,  "  No ;  you  have  thrown  cold 
water  upon  it."  Indeed,  if  Walpole  is  to  be 
trusted,  Uasou  coupled  his  praise  of  both  the 
great  odes  with  so  many  cavils  that  the 
author  was  almost  tempted  to  destroy  them. 
Upon  winding  off  the  "  Pnwresi  of  Poetry," 
Gray  mentioned  that  he  had  one  or  two  more 
ideas  in  his  head,  which  resulted  in  bia  second 
Pindaric— "  The  Bard" — and  the  beaatifsl 
fragment  on  "  Vicissitude."  Walpole  sakl 
that  Gray  was  now  in  flower.  He  had  ooly 
two  such  seasons  in  bia  life. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  "  Bard  "  wh 
sent  to  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  snmmer  of  1765. 
After  the  poet  hod  got  through  tvo-thiids 
of  his  task  he  came  to  a  stand,  and  for 
nearly  two  yeara  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  advance  it  a  single  Iia%  when  the  aocident 
of  hearing  a  blind  Welshman  play  upon  the 
harp  at  Cambridge  rekindled  his  eiithuslaim, 
and  enabled  him  to  take  the  final  stride. 
Mr.  Nicholls  asked  him  how  he  felt  when  he 
composed  it,  and  he  answered,  "  Why,  I  felt 
myaelC  the  bard."  The  poem  being  finished, 
he  was,  contrary  to  his  custom,  in  haste  to 
publifih,  and  sold  it  in  June,  1757,  lo  Dods- 
ley,  in  conjunction  with  the  "Progreas  of 
Poetry,"  for  forty  guineas.  Walpole,  who 
had  just  set  up  his  press  atStrawberry  Hill, 
begged  that  the  odes  might  be  the  fint-fmits 
of  hJB  types.  They  appeared  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred copies  were  speedily  sold,  but  Ofunion 
was  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  them. 
"  It  appeiu^,"   says  Dr.  Wharton,  "  that 


The  general  fault  oomplamed  of  waa  ob- 
urity.  One  great  person,  whose  name  it 
not  given,  said  that  having  read  them  seveo 
or  eight  times,  he  should  not  now  have  abave 
thirty  questions  to  ask  (he  author.  Mr.  Poz, 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  objected,  that  if 
the  bard  sung  his  song  only  once,  it  was 
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quite  impossible  that  Edward  I.  should  have 
understood  him,  and  Lord  Barrington  be- 
lieved that  the  lines — 

Enough  for  me  ;  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  oor  fates  assign ; 

fie  thine  denpair  and  sceptered  care, 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine — 

were  the  parting  words  of  Charles  I.  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  How  he  reconciled  this  version 
with  the  speaker  immediately  plunging  head- 
long into  the  stream  does  not  appear.  Owen 
Cambridge  told  Walpole  that  Lord  Chester- 
field heard  one  Stanley  read  them  for  his 
own.  Walpole  said  that  my  Lord's  deafness 
must  have  led  him  into  a  mistake,  and  Cam- 
bridge responded,  "  Perhaps  they  are  Stan- 
ley's, and,  not  caring  to  own  them,  he  gave 
them  to  Gray.*'  This  shows  the  low  idea 
that  Cambridge,  who  was  a  man  of  letters, 
entertained  at  ihat  time,  both  of  the  odes  and 
of  Gray.  Even  the  few  admirers  wished  that 
the  author  had  been  clearer. 

Gray  from  the  first  had  been  advised  by 
his  friends  to  append  explanatory  notes,  and 
he  answered  that  what  could  not  be  under- 
stood without  them  had  hetter  not  be  under- 
stood at  all.  Three  gentlemen  were  over- 
heard saying  at  York  races  that  he  was 
*'  impenetrable  and  inexplicable,*'  and  should 
have  told  in  prose  the  meaning  of  his  verse. 
It  was  precisely  in  this  humiliating  light  that 
a  commentary  presented  itself  to  hb  mind, 
and  accounts  for  his  aversion  to  it.  *'I 
would  not,"  he  wrote,  "have  put  another 
-  note  to  save  the  souls  of  all  the  owls  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  extremely  well  as  it  is — nobody 
understands  me,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.*' 
But  notwithstanding  the  good-humor  with 
which  he  treated  the  criticisms,  he  was  not 
satisfied  at  all.  In  a  postscript  to  the 
very  letter  in  which  the  expression  of  his 
contentment  occurs,  he  suggests  to  Mason 
to  get  his  curate  to  write  an  explanatory 
pamphlet,  though  he  is  not  to  know  that  the 
notion  proceeded  from  Gray.  The  hint  was 
not  taken,  and  when  the  poet  republished 
his  works,  he  condescended  to  become  his 
own  j  commentator.  He  did  it,  he  said,  out 
of  spite,  just  to  tell  the  gentle  reader  that 
Edward  1.  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  nor 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  public  were  spited 
by  a  compliance  with  its  demand.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  Gray  did  not 
feel  the  indifference  he  affected,  and  was 
anxious  to  remove  any  obstacles  to  success. 

In   1760  there  appeared  two  burlesque 
odes  by  Colman  and  Lloyd,  one  inscribed  to 
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"  Obscurity" — that,  said  Gray,  is  me — and 
the  other  to  ^*  Oblivion,**  which  was  directed 
against  Mason.  In  these  parodies,  which 
are  good  specimens  of  a  bad  kind  of  writing, 
the  friends  are  treated  with  great  contempt 
both  as  men  and  poets.  "  Lest,"  Gray  wrote 
to  his  fellow-victim,  "  people  should  not  un* 
derstand  the  humor,  letters  come  out  in 
Lloyd's  Evening  Post  to  tell  them  who  and 
what  it  was  that  he  meant,  and  says  it  is 
likely  to  produce  a  ^reat  combustion  in  the 
literary  world.  So,  if  you  have  any  mind  to 
combustle  about  it,  well  and  good ;  for  me,  I 
am  neither  so  literary  nor  so  combustible." 
He  informed  Dr.  Wharton  in  the  same  plea- 
sant strain,  that  a  bookseller  to  whom  he  was 
unknown  had  recommended  him  to  purchase 
the  satire  upon  himself  as  **  a  very  pretty 
thing."  Here  again  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  conclude  that  he  wos  as  unconcerned  as 
he  seemed.  He  was  t#o  sensitive  not  to  be 
annoyed  at  the  ridicule,  and  much  too  proud 
to  show  that  he  was  hurt.  The  fire  of  his 
imagination,  which  could  only  be  kept  alive 
by  being  blown  up,  was  completely  extin« 
guished  by  the  reception  of  his  Pindarics, 
and  except  a  single  piece  which  was  written 
upon  compulsion,  he  attempted  no  more  seri- 
ous verse. 

The  year  before  "  The  Bard"  was  pub- 
lished a  slight  incident  occurred,  which  the 
poet  said  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
era  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as  his.     We 
find  him  requesting  Dr.  Wharton,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1756,  to  procure  him  a  rope-ladder,  **  for 
my  neighbors,"  he  added,  •*  make  every  day 
a  great  progress  in  drunkenness,  which  gives 
me  reason  to  look  about  me."     His  fastidious 
and  monastic  habits  were  likely  to  provoke 
the  youthful  love  of  practical  jokes ;  and  two 
or  three  undergraduates  who  had  rooms  off 
the  same  staircase,  and  who  had  frequently 
plagued  him  with  their  uproar,  got  intelli- 
gence of  the  ladder,  and  raised  a  cry  of  fire 
at   midnight,  in   the  hope  of  seeing  Gray 
descend  from  his  window.     He  complained 
to  the  master,  Dr.  Law,  who  treated  the  oc- 
currence lightly,  and  called  it  **  a  boyish  fro- 
lic."    The  poet,  indignant  that  no  more  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  remonstrance,  removed 
in  March  to  Pembroke  College,  of  which  hia 
principal  Cambridge  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  was 
the  President.     The  apprehension  of  fire  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Peterhouse,  and 
he  met  with  the  reality  at  Pembroke.    Some 
years  afterwards,  the  chambers  opposite  his 
own  were  destroyed,  and  in  describing  the 
occurrence,  he  says,  with  his  usual  c^iot 
humor,  "  1  saww^  ^o^vV  Sa  tl^V*  'wsNiWKs^ 
1^ 
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be  waked   between  two  and  three  in  the 
momiog,  and  to  hear,  *  Don't  be  frighted, 
Sir,  but  the  college  is  all  of  a  fire/  ** 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1757  he  was  of- 
fered the  Poet-Laureateship  by  the  Lord- 
Chamberlain»  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  called 
upon  for  the  customary  odes.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  his  predecessor  was  Cibber, 
and  his  substitute  Whitehead,  the  compli- 
ment was  questionable,  and  certainly  Gray 
did  not  feel  flattered  by  the  preference. 

**  Tboogli  I  very  well  know  "  he  wrote  to  Ma- 
son, ''the  bland,  emollient,  R^iponaceoas  qaatities 
both  of  sack  and  silver,  yet  if  any  great  mtn 
woald  say  to  me, '  I  make  you  Rat-catcher  to  his 
Majesty,  with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  and  two 
butts  of  the  best  Malaga ;  and  though  it  has  been 
usual  to  catch  a  mouse  or  two  for  form's  sake,  in 
public,  once  a  year,  yet  to  you,  Sir,  we  shall  not 
stand  upon  these  things,'  I  cannot  say  that  I 
should  jump  at  it ;  nay,  if  thev  would  drop  the 
very  name  of  the  office,  and  call  me  Sinecure  to 
the  King's  Majesty,  I  should  still  feel  a  little  awk- 
ward, and  think  evervbody  I  saw  smelt  a  rat  about 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  interest  myself  a  little  In  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may  accept 
it  thtt  win  retrieve  the  credit  of  the  thing,  if  it  be 
retrievable,  or  ever  bad  any  credit.  Rowe  was,  I 
think,  the  last  man  of  character  that  had  it.  Eus* 
den  was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth, 
ihouffh  at  last  he  turned  out  a  drunken  parson. 
Dryoenwas  as  disgraceful  to  the  office  from  his 
character,  as  the  poorest  scribbler  could  have  been 
from  his  verses.  The  office  itself  has  always 
humbled  the  possessor  hitherto,  even  in  an  age 
when  kings  were  somebody,  if  he  were  a  poor 
writer  by  making  him  mure  conspicuous,  and  if 
he  were  a  good  one  by  setting  him  at  war  with 
the  little  fry  of  his  own  profession,  for  there  are 
poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a  poet- laureate.'* 

Since  the  death  of  Pye  we  have  had  poets 
for  laureates  ;  but  slight  as  is  the  tribute  at 

E resent  expected  from  them,  there  has  been 
ttle  improvement  hitherto  in  their  official 
strains. 

Gloomy  as  had  been^the  previous  life  of 
Gray,  the  portion  which  remained  was  still 
more  overcast.  His  health  in  1758  was 
better  than  ordinary,  "  but  my  spirits,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  "are  always  many  de- 
grees below  changeable,  and  seem  to  myself 
to  inspire  evei'y  thing  around  me  with  ennui 
and  dejection :  some  time  or  other  all  these 
things  must  come  to  a  conclusion,  till  which 
day  I  shall  remain  very  sincerely  yours." 
After  his  mother's  death  he  spent  the  largest 
part  of  his  summer  vacations  in  little  tours 
about  the  country,  and  from  these  he  de- 


His  present  solace  was  to  ?iait  all  houses  aid 
objects  of  interest,  to  trace  their  hbtorj,  to 
mark  the  taste  of  succeasiTe  ages,  and  to  re- 
gister the  particulars  in  a  formal  catalogoe. 
«*  To  think,"  he  said, "  though  to  little  pur- 
pose, has  been  the  chief  amusement  of  my 
days  ;  and   when   I   would   not  or  cannot 
think,  I  dream.  At  present  I  feel  myself  able 
to  write  a  catalogue,  or  to  read  the  Peerage 
Book,  or  Miller's  Gardening  Dictionary,  and 
am  thankful  that  there  are  such  employ- 
ments   and   such   authors    in    the    world. 
Some  people,  who  hold  me  cheap  for  this, 
are  domg  perhaps  what  is  not  half  so  well 
worth  while."   His  pilgrimage  to  cathedrals, 
tombs,  and  ruins,  put  him  upon  investigating 
the  history  of  Gothic  architecture.     There 
were  then  no  trustworthy  guides  to  the  art, 
and  he  studied  buildings  instead  of  books. 
In  tracing  the  progression  of  styles,  he  found 
thftt  the  family  arms  which  were  sculptured 
upon  many  edifices  would  often  assist  him  in 
the  determination  of  dates.     He  set  to  work 
upon    genealogies    with    the  avidity  of  a 
herald ;  and  in  his  copy  of  Dugdale's  Ori- 
gines,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  hte 
filled  in  and  described  upon  the  margin  the 
arms  of  all  the  families  mentioned.     When 
with  vast  labor  he  had  threaded  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  science,  and  could  assign  at  a 
glance  any  portion  of  a  building  to  its  proper 
era,  Mason  urged  him  to  publish  the  results 
of  his  researches,  and  offered  to  make  the 
drawings  for  the  purpose.     But  Gray  knew 
no  other  use  for  time  than  to  while  it  away : 
and,  satisfied  that  bis* pursuits  should  be  en- 
tertaining to  himself,  he  would  never  submit 
to  the  slightest  exertion  to  make  them  bene- 
ficial to  others. 

Not  long  before,  he  had  agreed  to  write,  in 
conjunction  with  Mason,  a  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"  in  which  the  authors  were  to  be 
classified  according  to  schools.  He  began 
at  the  beginning — examined  into  all  the 
sources  from  which  English  poetry  was  de- 
rived, into  the  origin  of  rhyme,  and  the  early 
rules  of  metre.  He  transcribed  large  por- 
tions of  Lydgate  from  a  variety  of  manu- 
scripts, and  translated  the  specimens  of 
Norse  and  Welsh  song  which  are  printed  in 
his  works.  What  little  he  put  upon  paper 
is  enough  to  show  that  he  would  have  treat- 
ed the  subject  with  the  depth  of  a  scholar, 
and  the  taste  and  elegance  of  a  poet ;  but 
the  plan  was  large,  the  workman  slow ;  and 
before  he  had  fairly  laid  the  foundation  he 
abandoned  the  design. 

A  few  of  his  opinions  of  modem  authors 
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be  found  acattered  about  bis  letters.  He  Mt 
ShakBpeare  high  above  all  poets  of  all  ages 
and  coantries.  He  ftdmilted  thai  be  waa 
open  to  criLiciam  of  every  kind,  but  said  that 
he  sboald  not  care  to  be  the  person  who  un- 
dertook it. 

After  obaerving,  in  bis  comments  upon  the 
atheism  which  then  prevojled  in  France,  that 
perhaps  they  had  no  soul  on  the  continent, 
he  addx,  "  I  do  think  we  have  such  things 
in  England — Sbakspeare,  for  example,  I  be- 
lieve had  several  to  his  own  share."  Spenser, 
who  is  the  poet's  poet,  be  always  reoa  for  a 
considerable  time  before  commencing  compo- 
sition. He  had  an  enthusiastic  admirntion 
of  Dryden,  and  told  Dr.  Beattie  that  if  there 
was  any  excellence  in  his  own  numbers,  be 
owed  it  entirely  to  that  great  master,  whoae 
ear  was  admirable,  and  hia  choice  of  words 
and  bis  versification  singularly  happy  and 
harmonions.  His  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
and  his  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,"  he  placed 
in  the  Srat  rank  of  eicelleQce,  and  esteemed 
his  plays  as  poeli^,  though  not  as  dramas. 
His  prose  be  considered  to  be  little  inferior 
to  his  verse.  Tickell'a  ballad  of  "  Colin  and 
Lucy"  he  thought  the  prettiest  in  the  world, 
and  it  would  be  prettier  aiill  if  the  last  eight 
Ibes  had  been  omitted.  Of  Thomson's  "Cas- 
tle of  Indolence"  be  observed,  rather  coldly, 
that  it  had  some  good  stanzas,  but  allowed 
that  he  bad  one  talent  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  poet — that  of  depicting  the 
TarioDs  appearances  of  nature.  When  he 
attempted  to  be  moral.  Gray  considered  that 
be  failed  and  became  verbose — an  objeslion 
to  which  there  are  surely  many  signal  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  patbeticpassageof  the  peasant 
overwhelmed  in  the  snow-storm,  and  the  lines 
which  immediately  follow,  beginning,  "Ah ! 
little  think  the  gay,  licentious  proud. '  No- 
thing can  be  more  just  than  hia  character  of 
Dr.  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion," and  the  concluding  reflection  is  one 
which  should  not  be  lost  upon  critics : 

It  seems  to  me  above  the  middling,  and  now 
and  then,  but  for  a  little  while,  rises  even  to  iha 
best,  particutsrly  in  description.  It  is  oRsn  ob> 
score  and  even  unintelligible,  and  loo  much  infect- 
ed with  the  HutchCHon  jargon  ;  in  short,  its  great 
fault  is  that  it  wua  published  at  least  nine  jeardloo 
early  ;  and  eo  methinks  in  a  few  words  I  have  very 
nearly  despatched  what  may,  perhaps,  for  several 
years  have  employed  a  very  wortliy  man  wortb 
fifty  ofmyseir 

Besides  his  other  reasons  for  moderating 
the  praise  of  Dr.  Akenside,  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  be  had  no  neater  partiality 
for  blank  verse  than  had  Dr,7<^uiBon  himself, 
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but  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  exoepted  the  Iambics 
of  Milton.  On  the  appearance  of  the  odea 
of  Warton  and  Collins  in  1746,  both  of  them 
authora  then  unknown  to  fame,  he  thus  de- 
livered his  opinion : — 
■  Et  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a  con- 
siderable man,  and  the  one  the  counterpart  oftha 
other.  The  first  has  bat  little  invention,  very 
poetical  choice  of  expression,  and  a  good  ear.  The 
second,  a  fine  fancy,  n:  ode  lied  upon  the  antique,  a 
bad  ear,  great  varietf'of  words  and  images,  with  no 
chnice  at  all.  They  both  deserve  to  last  some 
years,  but  will  not. 

He  should  rather  have  called  the  ear  of 
Collins  uncertdn  than  bad,  for  he  has  lines, 
stanzas,  and  one  or  two  entire  pieces  that  ar6 
almost  perfect  for  their  music  ;  and  when  be 
alleged  that  hia  diction  was  more  copious 
than  select,  he  might  have  added  that  macb 
of  hia  language  is  peculiarly  fine.  Of  Dyer, 
Gray  said,  that  he  had  a  very  poetical  ima^- 
nation,  but  that  he  was  rough  and  injudicious; 
defects  which  be  also  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Oreen,  whose  merits  he  specified  to  be  a  pro- 
fusion of  wit,  and  wood-notes  which  frequently 
broke  out  into  strains  of  genuine  poeUy  and 
music.  Shenstone's  "  School- Mistress"  he 
pronounced  "  excellent  of  its  kiod  and  mas- 
terly," and  with  equal  truth  he  wrote  after 
reading  bis  letters  : 

Poor  man!  he  was  always  wishing!  for  money* 
for  fame,  and  other  distinctions;  and  hi^  whole 
philoiKiphy  coueieted  in  living  against  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  bis  taste  had 
adorned  ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people 
of  note  came  to  see  snd  commend  it:  his  corre- 
Hpondence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and 
hia  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighboring 
clergymen  wiio  wrote  verses  too. 

On  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  being  read  to 
him,  be  exclaimed,  "This  man  is  a  poet." 
Goldsmith  was  not  so  just  to  Gray,  and  spoke 
of  his  writings  in  very  disparaging  terms. 
Gray  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Walpole, 
that  "London"  had  all  the  ease  and  spirit  of 
an  original,  and  this  before  the  name  of  th« 
author  was  up  in  the  world.  He  disUked,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  style  of  John- 
son s  prose,  the  noblest  specimen  of  which — 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Poets" — he  did  not  live  to 
read ;  but  he  respected  hia  underatanding  and 
goodness  of  heart,  and  used  to  tell,  as  an  in- 
stance of  hb  benevolence,  that  he  would  go 
into  the  streets  with  a  pocketful  of  silver,  and 
give  the  whole  of  it  away  in  the  course  of  his 
walk. 

Gray  set  great  store  by  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  and  La  Bniydre's 
Characten,  &Bd  1n»i'Q.^M^t&.  <Dak  '^i^'^kk^ 
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was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  any  age  in 
any  nation  had  produced.  He  admired  the 
style  of  Algernon  Sydney's  "Letters  from 
Italy/'  and  of  Bishop  Sherlock  he  said,  that 
he  had  given  some  specimens  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence which  were  unparalleled  in  their  kind, 
ne  thought  there  was  good  sense  and  good 
writing  in  the  sermons  of  Sterne,  and  that  in 
*' Tristram  Shandy"  and  the  *' Sentimental 
Journey"  he  sometimes  failed  in  his  humor, 
but  never  in  pathos.  He  praised  the  Clarissa 
of  Richardson  as  the  best-told  story  in  the 
world,  and  specified  a  merit  in  it  which  has 
seldom  been  noticed — that  the  consistency  of 
the  characters  is  preserved  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  lengthy  narrative  in  every  action, 
word,  and  look.  Lovelace  alone,  he  said,  was 
not  true  to  life,  owing  to  the  author  never  hav- 
ing mixed  with  profligates  of  rank'.  He  placed 
Clarendon  at  the  head  of  all  our  historians, 
and  the  casual  mention  of  the  "  Life  written 
by  Himself"  is  coupled  with  a  remark  which 
is  no  inappropriate  conclusion  to  this  summa- 
ry of  the  critical  judgments  of  Gray  : 

Do  yon  remember  Mr.  Cambridge's  account  of 
it  before  it  came  oat;  how  well  he  recollected 
all  the  faults,  and  how  utterly  he  forgot  all  the 
beauties  ?  Sorely  the  grossest  taste  is  better  than 
such  a  sort  of  delicacy. 

The,  taste  of  Gray  was  pure,  but  it  was 
catholic,  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  give 
prominence  to  merits  than  defects.  His 
greatest  literary  heresy  was  to  believe  Ossian 
genuine,  and  to  think  him  beautiful,  and  the 
world  has  decided  both  points  the  other  way. 

It  is  stated  of  Gray  by  one  of  his  Cam- 
bridge friends,  Mr.  Temple,  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  original  historians 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  British 
Museum  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1750  ; 
and  his  curiosity  not  being  satiated  by  print- 
ed books,  he  took  lodgings  in  July  in  South- 
ampton Row,  that  he  might  ransack  the 
manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  The  reading-room  presented  a  differ- 
ent scene  from  what  it  does  at  present.  There 
were  but  five  persons  in  all,  two  of  whom 
were  Prussians,  a  third  who  wrote  for  Lord 
Royston,  Dr.  Stukelfiy,  •*  who."  says  Gray, 
"writes  for  himself,  the  very  worst  person  he 
could  write  for,  and  I,  who  only  read  to  know 
if  there  is  any  thing  worth  writing."  He  soon 
discovered  matter  to  his  mind,  and  passed 
four  hours  a  day  in  transcribing  state  papers 
with  the  diligence  of  a  copying-clerk.  He 
made  London  his  head-quarters  till  1762, 
and  all  this  time  continued  steady  in  a  pur- 
suit which  bad  no  ulterior  purpose  w\ial4^eT. 


His  residence  in  the  great  centre  of  bonMsi 
and  news  supplied  his  letters  with  some  in- 
teresting paragraphs.  He  went  to  the  Honte 
of  Commons  and  heard  Mr.  Pitt  the  sublime, 
and  his  mimic  Beckford  the  ridicaloua.  Un- 
fortunately, a  part  of  his  report  is  wanting, 
owing  to  Mason's  mutilation  of  the  manu- 
script. 

.  .  .  clever,  and  forced  from  him  by  a  non- 
sensical speech  of  Beckford's.  The  second  was  a 
studied  and  paerile  declamation  on  faneral  honon 
on  proposing  a  monument  for  Wolfe.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  one  handker- 
chief, and  Beckford,  who  seconded  him,  cried  too, 
and  wiped  with  two  handkerchiefs  at  once,  which 
was  very  moving.  The  third  was  about  Gen. 
Amherst,  and  in  commendation  of  the  indnsdy 
and  ardor  of  our  American  commanders,  very 
spirited  and  eloquent. 

There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  glorious  exploit  of  Wolfe,  which,  coaU 
Gray  have  known  it,  must  have  afforded 
him  more  gratification  than  all  the  praise  he 
ever  received,  and  made  him  feel  what  it  was 
to  be  a  poet.  On  the  memorable  night  which 
preceded  the  taking  of  Quebec,  when  the 
troops  were  drifting  in  silence  and  darkness 
down  the  river,  to  make  the  perilous  attempt 
to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,  Wolfe  mur- 
mured, as  he  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  boat, 
the  **Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
Upon  concluding  the  recitation,  he  said  to 
his  companions  in  arms,  "Now,  gentlemen, I 
would  prefer  being  the  author  of  that  poem 
to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-mor- 
row !" 

Connected  with  the  same  great  event  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Jan.  23,  1760 : 

The  officer  who  brought  over  the  news,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  asked  how  lonsf  Gen.  Town- 
send  commanded  in  the  action  after  Wolfe^s  death, 
answered,  "A  minute.  Sir.*'  It  is  certain  he  wu 
not  at  all  weU  with  Wolfe,  who  for  some  time  had 
not  cared  to  consult  with  him,  or  communicate 
any  of  his  designs  to  him.  He  has  brought  hooie 
an  Indian  boy  with  him,  who  goes  about  in  his 
own  dress,  and  is  brought  into  the  room  to  divert 
hxa  company.  The  general  afler  dinner  one  day 
hud  l)een  showing  them  a  box  of  scalps,  and  some 
Indian  arms  and  utensils.  When  they  were  eone, 
the  hoy  got  the  box,  and  found  a  scalp,  which  he 
knew  by  the  hair  belonged  to  one  of  his  own  na- 
tion. He  grew  into  a  sudden  fury,  though  bat 
eleven  years  old,  and  catching  up  one  cf  the 
scalping-knives,  made  at  hid  master  with  intent 
to  murder  him,  who  in  liis  surprise  hardly  koewr 
how  to  avoid  him ;  and  by  laying  open  his  breast, 
making  signs,  and  with  a  few  words  of  Freoeb 
jargon  that  the  boy  understood,  at  last  with  much 
difficulty  pacified  him.  The  first  rejoicing-nighl 
y  he  was  terribly  frightened,  and  thoughtthe  boo- 
\  €a^  v]«A  \&aA&  l(yc  tLwBi^^c^  \hat  they  were  going 
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to  tortare  and  devour  him.  He  is  mighty  fond  of 
venison,  blood-raw;  and  once  they  caoght  him 
flourishing  his  knife  over  a  dog  that  lay  asleep  by 
the  fire,  because  he  said  it  was  bon'tnanger  I 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  III., 
Gray  records  two  observations  of  the  King, 
and  inferred  from  them  that  he  would  prove 
a  worthy  occapant  of  the  throne.  One  was  a 
reproof  to  the  courtly  chaplains  who  preached 
before  him.  ''I  desire  those  gentlemen  may 
be  told  that  I  come  here  to  praise  God,  not 
to  hear  my  own  praises;"  the  other,  his 
reply  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  asked  him 
what  sum  it  was  his  pleasure  should  be  laid 
out  on  the  next  election.  ''Nothing,  my 
Lord."  The  Duke  stared  and  said,  "  Sir/' 
and  the  King  reiterated,  "Nothing,  I  say,  my 
Lord ;  I  desire  to  be  tried  by  my  country. 
A  year  later,  (Jan.  31,  1761,)  and  we  get  the 
following  account  of  the  new  sovereign  and 
his  uncles : 

One  hears  nothing  of  the  King  but  what  gives 
one  the  best  opinion  of  him  imaginable.  I  hope  it 
may  hold.  The  royal  family  run  loose  about  the 
world,  and  people  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them, 
nor  they  how  to  be  treated.  They  visit  and  are 
visited.  Some  come  to  the  street-door  to  receive 
them,  and  that  they  say  is  too  much ;  others  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  that  they  think  is  too 
little.  Nobody  sits  down  with  them,  not  even  in 
their  own  houses,  unless  at  a  card-table,  so  that 
the  world  are  likely  to  irrow  weary  of  the  honor. 
None  but  the  Duke  of  York  enjoy  themselves,  (yon 
know  he  always  did,)  but  the  world  seems  weary 
of  this  honor  too,  for  a  different  reason.  I  have 
just  heard  no  bad  story  of  him.  When  he  was  at 
Southampton  in  the  summer,  there  was  a  clergy- 
man in  tne  neighorhood  with  two  very  handsome 
daughters.  He  had  soon  wind  of  them,  and  drop- 
ped m  for  some  reason  or  other,  came  again  and 
again,  and  grew  familiar  enough  to  eat  a  bone  of 
their  mutton.    At  last  he  said  to  the  father,  "  Miss 

leads  a  mighty  confined  life  here,  always  at 

home ;  why  can't  you  let  one  of  them  go  and  take 
an  airing  now  and  then  with  me  in  my  chaise  ?" 
^Ah !  Sir,"  says  the  parson,  **  do  but  look  at  them, 
a  couple  of  hale,  fresh  •  colored,  hearty  wenches. 
They  need  no  airing,  they  are  well  enough  ;  but 
there  is  their  mother,  poor  woman,  has  been  in  a 
declining  way  many  years ;  if  your  Royal  High- 
ness would  give  her  an  airing  now  atid  then,  it 
would  be  doing  us  great  kindness  indeed !'' 

To  this  excellent  anecdote,  we  must  add 
another  relating  to  a  different  subject  and 
period,  but  which  is  told  by  Gray  about  the 
same  time  with  the  last : 

In  the  year  1688  my  Lord  Peterborough  had 
a  great  mind  to  be  well  with  Lady  Sandwich. 
There  was  a  woman  who  kept  a  great  coffee- 
house in  Pall  Mally  and  she  had  a  miraculous  ca- 
nary bird  that  piped  twenty  tunes.  Lady  Sand- 
wich was  fond  of  such  things;  had  faearcf  of  and 


seen  the  bird.  Lord  Peterborough  came  to  the 
woman  and  oflbred  her  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  it,^but  she  was  rich  and  proud  of  it,  and  would 
not  part  with  it  for  love  or  money.  However, 
he  watched  the  bird  narrowly,  observed  all  its 
marks  and  features,  went  and  bought  just  such 
another,  sauntered  into  the  coffee-room,  took  his 
opportunity  when  no  one  was  by,  slipped  the 
wrong  bird  into  the  cage,  and  the  right  into  his 
pocket,  and  went  off*  undiscovered  to  make  my 
Lady  Sandwich  happ^.  This  was  just  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  %nd  a  good  while  affer, 
going  into  the  same  cofl^ee-house  again,  he  saw  his 
bird  there,  and  said,  **  Well,  I  reckon  you  would 
give  your  ears  now  that  you  bad  taken  my  money.** 
**  Money !"  says  the  woman ;  '*  no,  nor  ten  times 
that  money  now — dear  little  creature !  for  if  your 
Lordship  will  believe  me,  (as  F  am  a  Christian,  it 
is  true,)  it  has  moped,  and  moped,  and  never  once 
opened  its  pretty  lips  since  the  day  the  poor  King 
went  away !" 

This  very  loyal  Jacobite  bird,  as  the  land- 
lady supposed  it  to  be,  which  moped  instead 
of  singing,  was  no  bad  type  of  (}ray. 

The  next  occupation  to  which  he  had  re- 
course, after  he  grew  tired  of  copying  manu- 
scripts at  the  British  Museum,  was  Natural 
History,  and  to  this  he  remained  faithful  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  an  interleaved 
copy  of  Linnaeus  always  lying  on  his  table, 
in  which  he  entered  what  he  read  in  other 
authors,  or  observed  for  himself.  In  his  tours 
he  hunted  after  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and 
plants,  and  wrote  minute  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  them  in  Latin.  He  registered 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew,  the 
variation  of  temperature,  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  birds 
began  to  sing,  and  flowers  to  blow.  Of  Bo- 
tany, he  said  that  he  only  pursued  it  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  many  of 
his  other  inquiries  into  natural  phenomena 
seem  not  to  have  been  conducted  upon  any 
scientific  plan,  or  with  a  view  to  any  serious 
deduction.  The  mere  act  of  accumulating 
particularities  of  whatever  kind  appears  to 
have  afforded  him  pleasure.  He  was  a  de- 
vourer  of  travels,  and  some  specimens  of  his 
annotations,  relative  to  the  Persian,  Tartar, 
and  Chinese  dynasties,  which  Mr.  Mitford  has 
given  from  the  poet's  copy  of  the  "  Voyages" 
of  Bergeron,  show  the  same  propensity  to  « 
revel  in  small  and  barren  facts.  Never  did  a 
man  with  so  much  mind  indulge  so  largely  in 
studies  which  left  his  intellect  in  abeyance. 

In  1764  he  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 
contest  between  Lord  Hardwick  and  Lord 
Sandwich,  for  the  High  Stewardship  of  the 
University.  The  licentious  character  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  who  was  finally  unsuccessful,  is 
said  by  Mr.  Nicholla  to  biw^  V««Ck  NJe^A  ^^>^ 
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in  his  ardor,  wrote  for  his  own  private  satis- 
factioD  a  satire,  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
publish,  entitled  the  "Candidate,  or  the  Cam- 
bridge Courtship."  Walpole  had  a  copy, 
and  when  he  discovered  it  among  his  papers, 
after  Gray's  death,  he  wrote  to  Mason  in  af- 
fected raptures,  telling  him  be  had  found  the 
thing  most  worth  finding  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  nor  the 
longitude,  nor  the  philosopher's  stone,  nor  all 
Charles  Fox  had  lost.  "  I  am  in  a  panic,"  he 
continued,  •*  till  there  are  more  copies  than 
mine,  and  as  the  post  does  not  go  till  to-mor- 
row, I  am  in  terror  lest  the  house  should  be 
burnt  to-night.  I  have  a  mind  to  go  and 
bury  a  transcript  in  the  field — but  then,  if 
I  should  be  burnt  too,  nobody  would  know 
where  to  look  for  it."  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  few  lines  which  inspired  Walpole 
with  this  ridiculous  rhapsody  had  met  with 
the  fate  he  apprehended.  Gray's  works 
would  not  then  have  been  disfigured  by  a 
page  which  does  no  credit  to  his  taste  or  hb 
talents. 

Mason  was  now  meditating  marriage,  but 
was  slow  in  making  up  his  mind.  ''  He  has 
not  properly,"  said  Gray,  in  accounting  for 
his  hesitation,  **  any  thing  one  can  call  a  pas* 
sion  about  him,  except  a  little  malice  and  re- 
venge." He  chose  his  wife  for  her  taciturni- 
ty ;  but  however  much  he  may  have  abhorred 
pretentious  women,  he  must  have  been  mor- 
tified, when  his  unpoetical  bride  crumpled  up, 
and  thrust  into  her  pocket,  a  copy  of  compli- 
mentary verses  with  which  he  presented  her 
on  the  morning  of  their  marriage.  Gray 
describes  her  as  "a  pretty,  modest,  innocent, 
interesting  figure,  and  when,after  a  brief  union 
of  eighteen  months,  she  died  of  consumption,  in 
March,  1*767,  the  sorrow  of  her  husband  testi- 
fied her  worth.  The  celebrated  epitaph  upon 
her  tomb  in  Bristol  Cathedral  must  have  owed 
its  fame  to  the  concluding  stanza — for  the  only 
fine  line  in  the  previous  portion  is  the  invoca- 
tion to  his  dead  Maria  to  speak  from  the  tomb 
— and  this  concluding  stanza  is  now  known 
to  have  been  the  production  of  Gray.  He 
showed  the  original  verses  of  Mason  to  Mr. 
Nicholls,  saying,  "  This  will  never  do  for  an 
ending  ;  I  have  altered  them  thus  : 


<'  Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to  di 
'Twas  e'en  to  thee — yet,  the  dread  path  once  trod,. 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 
And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God." 

The  longer  these  lines  are  meditated,  the 
more  their  beauty  is  felt.  They  have  every 
merit  which  is  proper  to  the  kind  of  writing. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  eulogy  on  the 


deceased,  implied  in  the  brief  parentbens— 
"  Twaa  e'en  to  thee" — ^nothing  more  rich  b 
sublime  consolation  than  the  sentence  which 
follows  —  nothing    more     severely    simple 
in  expression.     Nor  is  the  stanza  a  mere 
memento  to  the   individual — it  speaks,  is 
it  professes  to  do,  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
world.     A  month  or  two  afterwards,  Arch- 
bishop Drummond  requested  Mason  to  write 
an  epitaph  on  his  daughter.    They  were  both 
smarting  from  their  recent  loss,  and  tb^  wept 
together  like  children.     '*  But,"  said  Mason, 
in   sending   Gray  the   epitaph    which  wss 
the  result  of  this  tender  scene,  ''  it  cannot  be 
expected,  neither  would  I  wish  it  to  be  equal 
to  what  /  have  written  from  my  heart,  upon 
my  heart  of  hearts."     It  has  been  remarked, 
since  Mr.  Mitford's  recent  volume  revealed 
the  extent  of  Mason's  obligations  in  his  poetrv 
to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  his  frieDO, 
that  candor  required  ampler  acknowledgments 
than  were  ever  made  in  public ;  but  what  slight 
importance  the  author  of  Caractacus  attached 
to  the  assistance  he  received  may  readily  be 
inferred  from  his  assuming  the  entire  credit 
of  the  epitaph  on  his  Maria,  even  when  speak- 
ing of  it  to  Gray  himself. 

Gray  visited  Scotland  in  1765,  where  ke 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Beattie,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  college  of  Aberdeen  offered  to 
confer  upon  the  English  poet  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  He  had  once  thought  of 
taking  it  at  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  up  from 
a  dread  of  being  confounded  with  Dr.  Gnj, 
the  editor  of  Hudibras,  and  sharing  the  ridi- 
cule which  attached  to  the  Commentary  of 
his  namesake.  He  declined  the  honor  which 
Aberdeen  had  designed  for  him,  and  assi^rned 
as  his  reason  that  it  might  look  like  a  slight  to 
his  own  university,  "where  I  have  passed,'' 
he  added,  "  so  many  easy  and,  I  may  sar, 
happy  hours  of  my  life." 

In  the  meanwhile  Gray's  reputation  wss 
rapidly  increasing.  Dodsley,  in  1 768,  printed 
two  editions  of  his  works,  one  of  1500  copies, 
the  other  of  750,  and  shortly  afterwards,  an 
edition  published  by  Foulis  of  Glasgow  was 
entirely  sold  off.  Another  piece  of  prosperi- 
ty awaited  him.  At  the  close  of  1762  the 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  fell  vacant, 
and  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  ask 
the  appointment  from  Lord  Bute.  He  was 
passed  over  in  favor  of  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 
Lowther,  Mr.  Brocket,  who  fell  from  his 
horse  in  July,  1 768,  and  broke  his  neck.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  then  in  power,  aud  had 
for  his  private  secretary  his  foriber  tutor,  Mr. 
Stonehewer,  an  old  college  friend,  and  a  cor-i 
respondent  of  Gray.    Without  the.solicitatioa 
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or  knowledge  of  the  poet,  the  private  secre- 
tary spoke  a  good  word  to  the  Premier,  and, 
three  days  after  the  death  of  Brocket,  Gray 
received  the  appointment.  The  letter  of  the 
Doke  was  very  complimentary,  and  when  the 
poet  attended  the  levee,  which  his  shyness 
rendered  extremely  embarrassing,  the  King 
told  him  "he  had  a  particular  knowledge 
of  him."  The  salary  was  400/.  a  year,  the 
equivalent  was  only  to  read  a  lecture  a  term, 
and  that  on  a  subject  with  which  the  new  pro- 
fessor was  intimately  acquainted.  He  acted  on 
this  occasion  in  his  wonted  manner.  He  drew 
up  plans  for  private  and  public  instruction ; 
be  laid  down  schemes  for  historical  study ;  he 
composed  the  opening  of  his  inauguration 
thesis,  and  being  completely  exhausted  hj 
this  faint  exertion,  he  relinquished  all  further 
attempts  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  easy 
office.  His  neglect  troubled  his  conscience, 
and  he  relieved  his  mind  by  talking  of  resign- 
ing, but  clung  to  his  post  notwithstanding. 
Though  failing  health  affords  some  apology 
for  his  conduct,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  his  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  consti- 
tntion  were  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. 
It  was  the  self-indulgence  which  is  the  dark 
Btain  upon  hb  career,  that  kept  him  inactive, 
— a  continuance  of  those  long  habits  of  in- 
tellectual epicurism,  which  shrank  from  every 
mental  occupation  that  involved  fatigue.  His 
labors,  after  all,  would  have  been  of  no  great 
service  if  they  had  assumed  the  form  that  he 
designed,  for,  being  free  to  speak  in  what 
language  he  pleased,  he  absurdly  decided  to 
deliver  lectures  on  English  History  to  an 
English  audience  in  the  Latin  tongue.  He 
had  an  opinion  that  "  lectures  read  in  public 
were  generally  things  of  more  ostentation 
than  use/'  and  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
that  his  should  be  for  ostentation  alone. 

Though  Gray's  appointment  to  the  profes- 
sorship did  not  produce  its  proper  fruits,  it 
gave  rise  to  an  ode,  which  was  the  last  poem 
he  penned.  In  1769  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
Gray,  who  said  that  ''  he  did  not  see  why 
gratitude  should  sit  silent,  and  leave  it  to 
expectation  to  sing,"  volunteered  to  write  the 
panegyrical  verses  which,  according  to  usage, 
are  set  to  music,  and  performed  at  the  instal- 
lation. He  told  his  friends,  however,  that  he 
only  offered  what  he  expected  the  Duke  to 
ask,  and  what  it  was  impossible  to  refuse. 
In  addition  to  the  exertion  of  composing,  he 
shrunk  from  the  abuse  in  which  his  praise  of 
the  Chancellor  was  sure  to  involve  him  at  a 
period  of  such  political  excitement,  and  it 
was  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 


commence  his  ode.  On  Mr.  Nicholls  knock- 
ing one  morning  at  his  door,  he  threw  it  open, 
and  thundered  out  the  first  line  of  the  poem, 

— Hence!  avaunt!  'tis  holy  ground! 

The  astonished  Mr.  Nicholls  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  gone  crazy  during  the 
night,  but  it  was  the  exuberance  of  his  satis- 
faction at  having  completed  his  task.  He 
thought  meanly  of  his  performance,  and  said 
that  the  music  was  as  good  as  the  words — 
that  the  former  might  be  taken  for  his,  and 
the  latter  for  Dr.  Randal's.  "I  do  not,"  he 
also  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie,  '*  think  the  verses 
worth  sending  you,  because  they  are  by  na« 
ture  doomed  to  live  but  a  single  day."  The 
world  had  a  higher  opinion  of  them  than  the 
author,  and,  though  the  "  Ode  for  Music"  is 
not  equal  to  '*  The  Bard,"  or  the  "  Progress 
of  Poetry,"  it  is  better  than  any  other  that 
was  ever  composed  for  a  kindred  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  1769,  Mr.  Nicholls  fell  in  at 
Bath  with  Bonstetten,  a  young  Swiss  upon 
his  travels,  and,  conceiving  a  strong  partial- 
ity for  him,  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Gray.  His  youth,  his  enthusiasm,  his  in* 
dustry,  his  passion  for  knowledge,  interested 
the  poet,  who  formed  an  immediate  and 
violent  friendship  for  him.  He  read  English 
authors  with  the  young  foreigner  every  eve- 
ning from  five  till  twelve,  and  after  the  depart- 
ure of  Bonstetten  in  April,  1770,  wrote  both  of 
him  and  to  him  in  terms  of  greater  fondness 
than  he  ever  bestowed  upon  any  other  per- 
son. <'  Such  as  I  am,"  he  said,  *'  I  expose 
my  heart  to  your  view,  nor  wish  to  conceal 
a  single  thought  from  your  penetrating  eyes." 
But,  confidential  as  he  professed  himself,  he 
could  endure  no  allusion  to  his  poetry  or  to 
his  past  history.  When  Bonstetten  asked 
him  about  his  works,  he  remained  obstinately 
silent ;  and  to  the  question,  "  Why  do  you  not 
answer  me?"  he  was  silent  still.  His  ex- 
pectations and  designs  in  life,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  had  not  been  answered,  and 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  profound  and  increas- 
ing chagrin.  The  society  of  Bonstetten  had 
helped  to  beguile  him,  and  the  loss  of  it,  to 
judge  from  his  letters,  turned  his  ordinary 
gloom  into  positive  misery.  "All  my  time, ' 
he  wrote,  *^  1  am  employed  with  more  than 
herculean  toil  in  pushing  the  tedious  hours 
along,  and  wishing  to  annihilate  them ;  the 
more  I  strive,  the  heavier  they  move,  and  the 
longer  they  grow."  Happily  for  himself,  the 
wretched  conflict  was  not  far  from  its  close. 
The  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  subject  for 
many  years,  flew  to  his  stomach,  and  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1771,  an  attack  came  on  while 
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he  was  at  dinner  in  the  College  Hall.  He 
became  aware  in  a  day  or  two  that  his  case 
was  hopeless,  and  said  to  a  cousin,  "  Molly, 
I  shall  die."  No  other  comment  on  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  escaped  his  lips.  He 
retuned  his  senses  till  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  of  July,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
hiB  age.  In  obedience  to  a  desire  expressed 
in  his  will,  he  wab  buried  at  Stoke,  by  the 
side  of  his  mother. 

Gray  was  below  the  middle  height ;    his 
figure  well  made  and  slight,  but  inclining  lat- 
terly to  plumpness.     His  countenance,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bryant,  was  pleasing,  without 
much  expression,  and  gave  no  indication  of 
extraordinary  powers.     The  print   prefixed 
to  Mason^s  Life  is  a  caricature  of  his  features, 
which  were  less  prominent  and  more  delicate- 
ly rounded.    In  spite  of  sickness  and  advanc- 
ing years,  the  poet  continued  to  the  last  a 
coxcomb  in  his  dress,  which  was  of  a  finical 
neatness.     Such  was  his  dislike  of  seeming 
old,  that  when  his  eyesight  began  to  wane, 
he  suffered  considerable  inconvenience  rather 
than  be  seen  in  spectacles.      His  manners 
were  of  a  piece  with  his  appearance.     He  no 
doubt  aimed  at  refinement,  but  the  impression 
they  left  upon  others  was  that  of  morbid  and 
effeminate  delicacy,  which  was  made  worse 
by  the  circumstance  that  much  of  it  was  not 
even  felt  by  himself,  and  was  only  assumed 
for  effect.  His  friends,  conscious,  says  Mason, 
of  his  superior  excellences,  thought  his  fas- 
tidiousness not  only  pardonable  but  enter- 
taining.    Mr.  Temple  asserts,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  de- 
fects, and  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  had  been  told 
by  several  who  knew  him  intimately  that  it 
was  often  exceedingly  troublesome  to  those 
about  him.      Vulgarity  in  others,  either  of 
manner  or  sentiment,  quite  overset  him.     His 
own  squeamish  and  over-acted  elegance  was 
vulgarity  likewise,  but  because  it  belonged  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  and  was  that  of  the 
man-milliner  instead  of  the  rustic,  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  failing.  In  his  address  he  was 
formal  and  distant,  and  to  many  supercilious. 
Several  causes  combined  to  keep  him  silent 
m  company, — a  natural  reserve,  a  frequent 
contempt  of  his  audience,  and  the  loss,  as  he 
alleged,  of  his  versatility  of  mind  from  living 
retired.     His  taciturnity  was  increased  if  the 
hilarity  of  the  circle  rose  above  a  subdued 
and  gentle  mirth.     "I   grow   so   old,"  he 
wrote,  when  he  was  just  turned  forty,  '*  that 
I  own  people  in  high  spirits  and  gayety  over- 
power me,  and  entirely  take  away  mine.     I 
c%n  jet  be  fUverted  with  their  aaUles,  \>ul  \i 


they  appear  to  take  notice  of  my  dnlness,  it 
sinks  me  to  nothing."     On  one  occasion  when 
he  joined  a  picnic  party,  and  the  laughter- 
loving  company  ''would  allow,''  as  he  says, 
''  nothmg  to  the  sulkiness  of  his  dbposition," 
Lady  Anesbury  reported  to  Walpole  that  be 
opened  his  lips  only  once  throughout  the 
day,  and  then  it  was  to  reply — *'  Yes,  my 
lady,  I  believe  so."    He  never  quite  unbent 
in  his  own  circle,  but  kept  up  his  dignity, 
and  selected  his  words  and  formed  them  into 
measured  sentences  with  so  much  care,  that 
his  conversation,  which  was  otherwise  excel- 
lent, wanted  the  charm  of  sociality  and  ease. 
Walpole  and  George  Montague  agreed  in 
thinking    him   the   worst    company  in  the 
world.     Dr.  Beattie,  whose  acquaintance  with 
him  was  brief,  has  asserted  that  ''he  was 
happy  in  a  singular  facility  of  expression, 
and  delivered  his  observations  without  any 
appearance  of  sententious  formality;"  and 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
his  studied  talk  might  seem  familiarity  itself 
when  contrasted  with  the  harangiies  which 
were  called  conversation  by  the  Scotch  Pro- 
fessors of  that  day.     He  was  very  satirical, 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  capacity  for  biting 
repartees.     He  had  no  toleration  for  his 
interiors  in  knowledge ;  but  neither,  oh  the 
other  hand,  did  he  value  talent  unless  it  was 
associated  with  worth,  and  his  friends  admit 
that  he  practised  the  virtues  he  demanded 
in  others.     Mason  enumerates   among  his 
good  qualities   that   he   was  an   economist 
without  avarice,  and  when  his  circumstances 
were  at  the  lowest,  ^ave  away  sums  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purse. 
"  Remember,"  Gray  nobly  says,  in  writing  to 
Mr.   Nicholls,    "  that   honesta  res    est   heta 
paupertds.     I  see  it  with  respect,  and  so  will 
every  one  whose  poverty  is  not  seated  in  their 
mind ;  there  is  but  one  real  evil  in  it — take 
my  word  who  know  it  well — and  that  is,  that 
you  have  less  the  power  of  assisting  others 
who  have  not  the  same  resources  to  support 
them." 

With  his  love  of  literature,  and  owing  all 
his  consideration  to  it,  he  yet  could  not  bear 
to  be  thought  a  professed  man  of  letters, 
but  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman who  read  for  his  amusement.  He 
was  free  from  the  weakness  of  being  ashamed 
of  his  origin,  or  he  would  not  have  introduced 
into  the  portion  of  the  Elegy  which  is  de- 
scriptive of  himself  the  line — 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humhU  birth; 

\\>\i\i\Xi^^^Vi>xisiVA^  hvcth  may  have  made  him 
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over-eager  to  prove  that  he  had  risen  above 
it.  To  imagine,  nevertheless,  that  he  endan- 
gered his  gentility  by  the  exertion  of  his 
genius,  that  he  was  demded  by  the  osefol 
exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  elevated  by 
allowing  them  to  run  to  waste,  must  be 
numbered  among  the  superlative  *'  follies  of 
the  wise.'* 

He  was  considered  by  Mason  to  have  an 
excellent  taste  in  music,  which  is  rendered 
more  than  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  he  dis* 
liked  the  compositions  of  Handel.  He  made 
one  exception  in  favor  of  the  chorus,  '^No 
more  to  Ammon's  God,"  which  he  allowed 
to  be  wonderful.  He  played  upon  the  harp- 
sichord, but  without  much  execution,  and 
sang  with  judgment,  though  his  voice  was 
feeble.  Vocal  music  was  what  he  chiefly 
valued.  He  could  rarely  be  brought  to  dis- 
play his  skill  before  others ;  and  Walpole, 
who  once  prevailed  on  him  after  much 
solicitation,  observed  the  pain  to  him  to  be 
so  great  that  it  took  away  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  performance.  When  young,  he  drew 
respectably  in  crayons,  and,  as  is  proved  by 
the  criticisms  he  wrote  on  painting  and 
sculpture  during  his  tour  in  Italy,  had  a  fine 
eye  for  form  and  color,  as  well  as  for  the 
mora  obvious  beauties  of  expression.  Though 
be  said  that  the  only  original  talent  of  the 
Enriish  in  matters  of  taste  was  their  skill  in 
laying  out  grounds,  of  which  neither  Italy 
nor  France  had  the  least  notion,  nor  could 
comprehend  when  they  saw  it,  he  yet  set  little 
store  by  the  art,  and  reserved  most  of  his 
admiration  for  bolder  prospects.  The  diary 
which  he  kept  of  the  journey  he  made  to  the 
Lakes  in  the  autumn  of  1760  attests  his  ex- 
quisite relish  for  the  charms  of  scenery,  and 
evinces  a  rare  faculty  for  picturesque  de- 
scription. Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  Gray  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in 
England" — an  extraordinary  observation  for 
80  sensible  a  man.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  true  to  affirm  that  he  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  hills,  trees,  sky,  and  water.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  writer  who  system- 
atically attempted  to  depict  the  appearance 
of  the  country  in  prose,  but  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  doubt,  even  if  there  were  not  a 
thousand  passages  in  preceding  authors  to 
testify  to  the  fact,  that  other  eyes  before  his 
had  been  alive  to  the  loveliness  of  an  English 
landscape. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Gray  was  ever 
in  love,  and  the  singular  absence  of  all  allusion 
to  the  passion  in  his  poetry  confirms  the 
impression  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to 


it.  A  song  of  two  stanzas,  composed  at  the 
request  of  Miss  Speed,  and  borrowed  from 
the  French,  will  hardly  be  considered  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  might  have  been 
written  by  an  anchorite.  He  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  ordinary 
society  of  women,  and  the  wives  of  his  inti- 
mates are  never  mentioned  with  much  cordi- 
ality. But  he  was  warm  and  steady  in  his 
friendships,  and  was  justified,  when  he  drew 
his  own  character  at  twenty-four,  in  putting 
on  the  good  side  "a  sensibility  for  what 
others  feel,  an  indulgence  for  their  faults  and 
weaknesses,  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  detestation 
of  every  thing  else," — provided  only  that  we 
understand  by  ^*  others"  the  few  associates 
whom  he  had  taken  to  his  heart.  Those  few, 
in  spite  of  his  foibles,  repaid  his  attachment, 
and  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence. 

His  letters  were  esteemed  by  Cowper  the 
best  in  the  language,  and  there  are  excellent 
judges  who  continue  to  allot  them  the  first 
place.  Considered  as  a  collection,  they  would 
oe  far,  in  our  opinion,  from  deserving  that 
distinction,  even  if  they  had  not  been  eclipsed 
by  Cowper's  own.  The  letters  of  eminent 
men  are  in  general  thrown  off  by  the  way  as 
the  hasty  supplement  to  more  important 
avocations.  Cowper's,  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  were  the  whole  produce  of  his 
understanding.  There  is  internal  evidence 
that  thev  were  not  formal  compositions,  but 
as  the  thoughts  and  doings  ot  which  they 
treat  had  his  undivided  attention,  the  maten- 
als  were  always  in  a  course  of  preparation. 
Gray  was  under  circumstances  quite  as  fa- 
vorable, but  it  was  not  his  habit  to  put  his 
mind  into  his  letters  to  the  same  extent. 
Very  much  of  what  he  tells  is  related  so 
barely  that  it  conveys  no  pleasurable  infor- 
mation, and  much  more  is  about  persons 
and  things  that  have  now  no  interest  for  the 
world.  Of  his  own  pursuits  and  habits  there 
is  considerably  less  than  we  should  desire. 
It  is  in  passages  only  that  his  letters  exhibit 
uncommon  merit;  and  though  the  better 
portions  are  of  no  great  bulk,  there  is  at  least 
variety  of  excellence, — criticisms,  anecdotes, 
reflections,  sketches  of  character,  passages  of 
humor  and  pathos,  descriptions  of  public 
scenes  and  of  natural  scenery.  One  charm 
pervades  the  whole,  that  of  perfect  ease 
conjoined  to  a  peculiarity  of  manner  which 
reads  at  first  like  affectation,  but  which  is 
soon  felt  to  be  natural  to  the  writer,  and 
delightfully  characteristic  of  him.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  playfully  familiar  m 
his  letters  than  in  his  conversation. 

The  ipoftVrj  qI  Qjtwj^  ^tss^Jotv"^  ^^  \w 
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pieces  wbich  contribute  nothing  to  his  fame, 
18  of  two  distinct  kinds :  the  minor  odes  and 
the  Elegy,  which  treat  of  common  feelings 
and  appearances ;  and  his  three  larger  lyrics, 
of  which  the  materials  are  drawn  from  civil 
and  literary  history. 

It  was  objected  by  Johnson  to  the  "  Pros- 
pect of  Eton  College,"  that  ^it  suggested 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  beholder  did 
not  equally  think  and  feel,"  and  it  has  been 
repeated  by  critic  after  critic  that  no  other 
poet  has  copied  so  much  of  his  language 
from  his  predecessors.  Familiar  ideas  and 
borrowed  dictiun  appear  to  exclude  original- 
ity, and  yet  of  what  poem  is  the  "  Ode  on 
Eton  College"  the  echo,  and  where  b  the 
verse  that  is  more  individual  than  that  of 
Gray  ?  The  assertion  of  Johnson  is  true,  but 
what  he  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  piece  is 
the  very  quality  which  has  constituted  its 
merit  with  the  world  at  large.  The  things 
which  stir  mankind  most  deeply  are  of  uni- 
versal experience.  To  sinde  out  these  mov- 
ing topics,  to  clothe  them  m  language  which 
gives  precision  to  the  sentiment,  and  brings 
it  back  to  the  mind  with  the  freshness  of 
reality,  to  invest  an  old  but  touching  thought 
with  new  beauty  by  the  felicity  of  the  phrases 
and  the  melody  of  the  verse  —  this  is  the 
difficulty  which  few  have  overcome ;  this  is 
the  species  of  poetry  of  which  the  use  and 
pleasure  is  most  widely  spread  ;  and  this  it 
IS  which  makes  the  glory  and  popularity  of 
Gray : 

The  deep  recesses  of  his  heart 
The  common  woes  and  joys  conceal ; 

But  genius  owns  the  potent  art 
To  speak  what  others  only  feel. 

That  Gray  embroidered  his  verse  with  expres- 
sions culled  far  and  wide  is  equally  certain, 
but  the  same  charge  may  be  brought  against 
Milton,  and  the  practice  detracts  little,  if  at 
all,  from  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  whatever  from  the  gratification 
of  the  reader,  where  the  words  are  brought 
into  new  combinations  in  a  way  to  produce  a 
totally  distinct  effect.  Many  of  the  phrases 
which  have  been  tracked  to  their  source  owe 
all  their  beauty  to  Gray's  application  of  them, 
and  many  of  the  remaining  expressions  which 
have  since  passed  into  the  language  were 
entirely  his  own.  It  is  curious  to  find  him 
congratulating  himself  on  the  want  of  that 
verbal  memory  of  which  his  works  furnish 
such  abundant  evidence,  and  expressing  a  fear 
lest  he  should  have  been  led,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed it,  to  imitate  too  much. 
It  reqmred  unusual  judgment  and  aeVt-de- 


nial  to  keep  above  wom-oat  commonplaces 
in  the  Elegy,  and  the  sentiments  are  leas 
obvious  than  those  on  the  ''Ode  on  Eton 
College,"  but  still  they  are  the  same  as  most 
have  constantly  occurred  to  man^  moraliierB 
besides  Gray.  The  originality  is  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  ideas  are  expressed,  which  was 
always,  he  said,  the  great  point  with  him ; 
''  not  meaning  by  expression  the  mere  choice 
of  words,  but  the  whole  dress,  fashion,  and 
arrangement  of  a  thought."  The  scene,  the 
hour,  the  sentiments,  and  the  metre  are  m 
perfect  keeping,  and  combine  to  produce  that 
harmony  of  gentle  pathos  which  ait  once  Bid« 
dens  and  soothes.  The  idea  of  making  a 
transition  from  the  general  reflections  to  bun- 
self  was  an  unhappy  after-thought,  and  all 
from  the  line — 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 

up  to  the  end,  is  of  an  inferior  stamp.  The 
language  is  of  a  magical  beauty.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  has  pointed  out  a  few  forced  rhymei 
and  faulty  expressions,  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended ;  and  Goldsmith  has  complained  that 
it  is  overloaded  with  epithets,  which  here 
and  there  is  the  case;  but  in  general  the 
descriptive  force  of  the  epithets  is  one  of  its 
conspicuous  merits,  for  Gray  had  the  faculty 
of  hitting  upon  that  word  of  the  language 
which  best  defined  his  idea,  and  made  it  felt 
by  the  reader. 

The  poetry  of  Gray  which  treats  of  fa- 
miliar subjects  belong  to  the  first  period  of 
his  English  compositions.  In  them  he  drew 
from  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  his  hearty 
and  the  native  melancholy,  plaintive  but  not 
morbid,  with  which  he  colored  every  thing,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  hold  which  his 
pieces  take  on  the  mind.  He  there  displays 
the  real  bent  of  his  genius,  which  was  rather 
tender  than  sublime.  What  Johnson  said  of 
his  Pindaric  Odes — that  they  were  forced 
plants  raised  in  a  hot- bed,  and  again,  that 
Gray  was  tall  by  walking  on  tip-toe — is  not 
devoid  of  justice.  This  is  now  a  more  com- 
mon opinion  than  it  used  to  be  formerly. 
"They  are,  I  believe,"  says  Hazlitt,  ** gene- 
rally given  up  at  present :  they  are  stately 
and  pedantic,  a  kind  of  methodical  borrowed 
frenzy."  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  them 
stiff  and  artificial,  and  Lord  Byron  consi- 
dered that  Gray's  reputation  would  .have 
been  higher  if  he  had  written  nothing  ex- 
cept his  Elegy.  To  us  it  appears  that  bis 
odes,  and  especially  ''  The  Bard,"  which  is 
much  the  finest,  contain  delicious  strains,  bat 
that  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  not  first-rate. 
^TVi^^OTda  and  verse  of  the  "Progress  of 
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Poetry"  are  glowing  enough,  but  many  of 
the  ideas  are  frigrid  and  far-fetched.  The 
**  Bard"  is  a  grand  conception,  and  has  more 
vigor  of  sentiment  than  the  companion  ode, 
but  the  dramatic  energy,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  opening  burst,  is  not  well  sustained. 
Whatever  bears  the  marks  of  painful  elabo- 
ration must  be  to  some  extent  formal ;  fer- 
vor is  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  in 
passages  intended  to  be  passionate,  the  smell 
of  the  lamp  destroys  the  nature  and  mars 
the  effect. 

The  language  of  his  other  pieces  is  rich, 
but  not  luxuriant;  in  his  Pindarics,  it  is  or- 
nate to  excess,  and  the  metaphors  and  per- 
Bonifications,  a  few  of  which  are  superb,  are 
sometimes  pushed  to  the  boundaries  of  ex- 
travagance, and  even  cross  the  confines. 
The  praise  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  a  fa- 
vorite passage  with  the  author,  because  he 
thought  it  had  the  merit  of  being  original 
where  novelty  was  hardly  possible,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  defect.  The  picture  of  Nature 
presenting  the  pencil  and  keys  to  the  child, 
and  of  his  smiling  at  her  awful  face,  is  gro- 
tesque in  proportion  to  the  vividness  with 
which  it  is  realized,  and  is  not  redeemed  by 
any  ingenuity  in  the  conception.  The  re- 
presentation, too,  of  the  mighty  mother  as 
wearing  a  terrible  countenance,  is  peculiarly 
inapplicable  to  the  universal  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, whose  comic  powers  are  not  inferior 
to  his  tragic.  In  the  lines  which  follow  on 
Milton,  the  ascribing  his  blindness  to  his 
contemplation  of  the  dazzling  glories  of  hea- 
ven, which  he  only  viewed  in  imagination,  is 
certainly  a  conceit,  but  there  is  a  grandeur 
in  the  passage  which  even  this  blemish,  seri- 
ous as  it  is,  could  not  destroy. 


If  Oray  had  been  more  sparing  of  his 
metaphors,  they  would  have  gained  in  effect, 
and  we  should  have  had  less  of  that  obscurity 
which  it  is  idle  to  defend,  and  which,  in  "The 
Progress  of  Poetry,"  is  entirely  produced  by 
the  resolution  to  tell  every  thing  in  the  high 
figurative  style.  He  frequently  fails  to  pre- 
serve consistency  in  his  images.  Dr.  Aken- 
side  remarked  that  the  keys  in  the  panegyric 
on  Shakspeare,  which  are  employed  at  first 
to  unlock  a  gate,  are  made  at  the  end  ''  to 
ope  a  source?*  Dr.  Johnson  has  exposed 
some  similar  slips,  and  throughout  Gray's 
poems  there  is  often  a  want  of  coherence 
oetween  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  either  of 
grammar  or  of  sen^e.  The  fault  arose  from 
his  mode  of  composition.  Instead  of  putting 
down  his  thoughts  as  they  sprang  up  in  his 
mind,  he  polished  every  line  as  he  proceeded, 
and  in  the  repeated  changes  of  expression,  a 
later  verse,  which  was  correct  in  the  first 
conception,  came  to  harmonize  imperfectly 
with  what  went  before. 

In  the  management  of  his  metre  Gray 
has  no  superior.  His  ear  was  exquisite,  and 
the  few  harsh  lines — and  very  harsh  they 
are — which  are  to  be  found  in  his  poetry, 
were  evidently  left  because  he  preferred  to  ' 
sacrifice  the  melody  to  the  expression.  The 
greatness  of  his  reputation,  contrasted  with 
the  small  extent  of  the  compositions  upon 
which  it  is  built,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  singular  excellence.  Whether  the  slow 
and  mosaic  workmanship  of  Gray  was  an  in- 
dication of  genius,  has  otten  been  questioned, 
but  none  except  the  few  who  were  jealous 
of  his  popularity  have  ever  hesitated  to  ad- 
mit that  his  happiest  poetry  must  be  classedl 
among  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 


-•«' 
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The  Incarnation  of  Smallness. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  Scottish  Review  for  the 
following  just  appreciation  of  Pope  : 

"Pope  was  essentially  and  exquisitely 
small ;  his  clenched  fist  of  anger  is  just  a 
nut ;  his  love  is  an  intense  burning  drop  ;  the 
dance  of  his  fancy  reminds  you  of  that  led  by 
angels  on  the  point  of  a  needle ;  and  when 
in  the  convivial  vein  he  tipples,  it  is  in  thimble- 
fuls.  His  sarcastic  sting  is  very  sharp  and 
s&all,  and  he  takes  care  never  to  spill  an 
infinitesimal  of  the  venom.  Like  Tom  Moore 
after  him,  he  is  a  poetic  Homoeopath,  and 
whether  he  try  to  kill  you  with  laughter  or 


to  cure  you  with  sense,  he  must  deal  in  minute 
and  intensely  concentrated  doses.  When  he 
invents,  as  m  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  it 
is  a  minute  machinery  of  sylphs  and  gnomes  ; 
when  he  attacks,  it  is  the  dynasty  of  the 
"  Dunces,"  that  small  infantry ;  when  he 
examines  works  of  art,  it  is  through  a  micro- 
scope ;  when  he  describes  love,  it  is  that  tin^ 
tortured  mimicry  of  the  great  passion,  exhi- 
bited by  such  nauseous  beings  as  Eloisa  and 
Abelard ;  and  when  he  translates,  he  hangs 
cymbals  on  the  stalwart  arms  of  old  Homer, 
and  turns  his  majestic  pace  into  a  jingle  or 
tinkling  sound. " 
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From  the  Eclectic  Review. 


AMERICAN    TEAVELLEKS    IN    EUBOPE.* 


*'A  NEW  phase  in  American  life*'  is  pre- 
senting itself  in  very  striking  characters  to 
the  English  reading  public ;  and  it  occurs  at 
a  time  when  that  public  is  exceedingly  well 
disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  best  re- 
sults of  transatlantic  experience.  It  consists 
of  the  Americans'  foreign  travel,  and  of  their 
residence  in  foreign  countries  for  the  sake  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  literature,  of  science,  of  self- 
culture,  of  professional  occupation,  and  of 
amusement,  to  a  degree  quite  unprecedented. 
To  these  several  motives  for  visiting  foreign 
countries  must  be  added  the  calls  of  a  rapid- 
ly-improving trade,  and  the  impulse  of  re- 
ligious missions ;  together  with  the  extensive 
employment  of  eminently  intellectual  men  in 
the  American  diplomacy,  in  their  consular 
service,  and  in  their  expeditions  of  discoveiy. 
The  evidence  of  numerous  good  books,  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Slates  within  a  few 
years,  proves  that  the  American  people  are 
turning  their  various  relations  with  foreign 
countries  to  an  excellent  account ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  by  persevering  in  this  right 
way,  they  will  materially  advance  their  own 
intellectual  and  social  progress ;  to  say  no- 
thini^  of  the  decisive  influence  which  these 
good  fruits  of  democracy  must  have  upon  the 
great  political  Question  of  the  day — whether 
the  nations  shall  or  shall  not  be  less  and  less 
subject  to  despotic  rule.  The  books  referred 
to  are  so  numerous,  and  so  replete  with  va- 
rious excellences,  that  they  really  constitute 
a  most  important  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon-literature; and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  written  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  Eng- 
land, without  shrinking  from  suitable  free- 
dom in  their  notices  of  what  the  fairest 
minds  among  ourselves  wish  to  alter. 

^  This  is  a  condition  of  things  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  general  advantage. 
The  interehange  of  the  results  of  high  intel- 
ligence and  correct  taste  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  is  full  of  substantial  pre- 


♦  A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851.  By  Profeaeor 
BeDJamiD  SiUimBn,  of  Yale  College.  VTiUi  Qlxn- 
tntioDB.    New  York.    2  volt,  8vo.    1S54. 


sent  good,  and  of  infinite  promise.  We  are 
mutual  instructors  on  a  gigantic  scale.  After 
too  often  wasting  our  common  strength  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  returning  mutual 
outrage  with  stem  defiance,  we  seem  to  be 
agreed  in  collecting,  out  of  the  wayward 
past,  warnings  that  may  help  to  mak«  the 
future  truly  glorious.     With  admitted  im- 

Perfections  enough  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
tn tic,  improvements  may  be  hastened  by 
the  abandonment,  on  our  part,  of  the  ancient 
British  boast,  of  our  being  the  solitary 
**  teachers  of  the  nations  how  to  live."  Our 
brethren  in  the  United  States  are  not  only 
capable  of  doinff  their  share  of  the  great 
work  of  the  world's  progress,  but  they  are 
naturally  pleased  to  have  their  capacity  for 
it  appreciated  in  the  fair  way  which  our  re« 
cent  literature  exhibits. 

This  good  feeling  between  ns  did  not  al- 
ways prevail.  On  the  contrary,  the  time  b 
not  remote  when  every  mail  from  Europe 
threw  New  York  readers  into  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement, rapidly  spread  south  and  west,  at 
the  rash  speculations  of  our  prejudiced  tra- 
vellers concerning  the  threatened  convulsions 
of  the  States,  or  some  exaggerated  American 
deformity; — imputations  easily  transferred 
from  travellers'  books  to  more  mischievous 
political  reviews.  Then  came  the  offensive 
gossip  of  party  newspapers,  in  the  less  ela- 
borate correspondence  of  our  sojourners  in 
America.  Even  diplomatists,  with  all  their 
prudence,  were  tainted  and  disturbed  by  the 
bad  spirit  prevalent  in  those  days  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  to  each 
other.  Our  most  brilliant  statesman,  George 
Canning,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  sneer  at 
the  '*  bits  of  bunting"  that  wave  over  the 
heads  of  our  western  cousins ;  and  the  witti- 
est of  reviewers,  Sydney  Smith,  did  not  see 
that  it  merely  betrayed  his  own  intellectual 
poverty  to  ask  **Who  reads  an  American 
book?"  when  already  Hamilton  had  written 
a  political  volume,  not  less  classical  in  style 
than  wise  in  principle ;  when  Chief  Jusuce 
Marshall  had  written  a  Life  of  Washington, 
with  which  whole  generations  of  us  are  &mi- 
\  Y^M\  «iAl^x^MSl<\ftu^xv^^\i  \3Ad  written  ro- 
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mances,  not  even  now  forgotten,  after  the 
times  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  Such  taunts 
were  repaid,  of  course,  with  interest,  in  hearty 
hatred  of  the  *'  Britishers."* 

A  better  day  is  arrived.  American  books 
are  now  read  eagerly  by  all  classes ;  and  our 
common  literature  is  likely  to  run  the  stronger 
and  the  clearer  as  its. double  current  takes  a 
broader  direction.  Our  most  estimable  peo- 
ple now  visit  the  United  States,  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  friendship  with  their  citizens,  as  well 
as  to  study  their  extraordinary  progress.  It 
b  almost  a  common  incident,  that  the  Car- 
lisles,  the  Stanleys,  the  Ellesmeres,  the 
Lyells,  and  the  Chamberses,  should  be  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  Far  West,  to  bring 
back  useful  lessons,  to  lecture,  and  to  write 
upon  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  visitors 
from  the  United  States  among  us  discover, 
with  Mr.  Tappan,*}* ''that  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  against  the  Americans  are  not 
only  wearing  away,  but  they  are  becom- 
ing supplanted  by  good-will,  according  as  a 
better  acquaintance  advances,*' — testimony 
that  is  the  more  valuable,  since  recent  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to 
America  bad  excited  some  conflicting  senti- 
ments respecting  England. 

On  both  sides  diplomacy  lends  its  aid  to 
cement  this  concord.  Mr.  Consul  James, 
besides  writing  popular  books  on  America, 
supports  the  young  atiacM^  Bulwer,  at  a 
patriotic  dinner  in  New  York,  in  responding 
to  American  eulogies  so  well  merited  by  both 
of  these  worthy  British  names;  whilst  the 
reproaches  opportunely- and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Mr.  Rushton  before  a 
numerous  assembly  of  both  nations  in  Liver- 
pool, against  negro  slavery,  were  received 
with  infinite  good-humor  by  Mr.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  who  admitted  that  warm  friends 
of  America,  such  as  Mr.  Rushton  was  known 
to  be,  were  entitled  to  give  to  her  counsel 
that  might  wound,  but  in  wounding  will  help 
to  cure. 

Offences  will  come ;  but  they  now  come 
with  quick  compensations.  Steam  and  the 
electric  telegraph  pass  us  rapidly  over  grave 
international  difficulties;  and  a  slip  of  the 


*  One  of  the  recent  American  travellers  in  Eng* 
land  sa^s  he  never  saw  the  soubriqaet  "  Britisher," 
except  in  an  English  book,  nor  did  ne  ever  hear  the 
term  till  he  came  to  England. — ''An  American 
Farmer  in  England,"  p.  219.  We  venture,  never- 
theless, to  retain  it  as  a  genuine  Americanism  of  the 
bad  time. 

t  H.  P.  Tapjpan's  «  Step  from  the  New  World  to 
the  Old,  with  Thoughts  upon  the  Good  and  Evil  in 
both.''    New  York.    2  vok  8vo.    1808. 


pen  is  so  soon  rebuked,  that  the  correction 
of  it  is  a  practical  lesson  to  offenders,  as  well 
as  an  amends  to  the  offended.  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray will,  hereafter,  study  the  *' Annual  Re- 
gister" more  critically,  upon  finding  that  his 
blunder  about  a  "  better  cause"  than  the 
Americans  fought  for  in  '76,  returns  to  him- 
self from  half  the  bookstores  in  the  Union  in 
the  unpleasing  form  of  orders  for  his  writings 
cancelled ;  or  in  that  of  their  being  prohibit- 
ed by  the  town-crier.  The  loss  of  so  many 
buyers  of  one's  book  is  something  to  care  for. 
But  that  is  the  least  of  the  punishment.  The 
chief  is  the  loss  of  reading^  and  of  the  fair 
fame  which  millions  of  readers  confer  on  the 
popular  author.  Mr.  Thackeray's  disagree- 
able palinodia  of  penitence  would  not  have 
been  needed,  had  he  but  thought  of  the  na- 
tural sensitiveness  which  bygone  events  have 
left  lingering  among  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  readers  of  British  books.  This  in- 
cident deserves  to  be  recorded. 

In  "  The  Newcomes,"  Mr.  Thackeray  says : 
**  When  Mr.  Washington  was  heading  the 
American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it  must  be 
confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause" 

This  was  published  in  London  in  October 
last,  and  on  the  22d  of  November,  the  Times^ 
from  its  New  York  correspondent,  gave  the 
news  of  the  unlucky  wit  having,  by  this  pas- 
sage, "  lost  a  great  many  friends  in  Ameri- 
ca?'    Ha  nugcB  seria  ducunt  in  mala  ! 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, are  now  taking  a  noble  revenge  of  such 
escapades.  Instead  of  retorting  upon  them 
with  worse  abuse,  they  show  how  they  can 
rival  our  best  writers ;  and  their  visitors  to 
the  old  east  often  tell  the  tale  to  the  west  so 
well  as  to  secure  our  willing  admiration. 

Such  friendly  relations  would  always  pre- 
vail if  not  broken  off  by  false  policy.  Before 
the  war  of  1776,  though  Washington  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colo- 
nies habitually  grew  up  and  lived  at  home,  a 
considerable  number  came  to  Europe.  Of 
the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of- In- 
dependence, fourteen  had  already  been  in 
England,  and  several  of  them  were  educated 
at  Eton  and  Westminster.*  Dr.  Rush,  who 
afterwards  earned  a  European  reputation^ 
took  his  medical  degree  in  Edinburgh. 
Franklin  had  previously  gained  fame  among 
us  as  a  philosopher ;  and  for  twenty  years 
he  labored  in  London  as  earnestly  to  remove 
the  occasions  of  discontent,  as  he  afterwards 
boldly  and  sagaciously  aided  the  cause  of 

*  Dwight's  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Deolwa- 
tion  of  Inds^^«nd«Aj^   "^v^^oCk*   Y^^V. 
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resistance.  Poor  Otis,  an  eloqaent  Boston 
patriot,  had  already  come  to  London  to  ap- 
peal againat  the  wrongs  of  his  colony  and 
nis  own,  to  a  Colonial  Secretary  deaf  to  all 
reason.  The  correspondence  of  these  emi- 
nent colonists  from  Europe  mast  never  be 
omitted  in  a  survey  of  this  valuable  depart- 
ment of  American  literature.  If  the  British 
colonial  ministers  of  that  day  had  adopted 
the  advice  then  given  by  Baron  Mazeres,  and 
so  bad  followed  our  old  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  making  representation  in  Parliament 
commensurate  with  the  territorial  limits  of 
government,  not  only  were  all  the  elements 
of  crood  legislators  at  their  command  in 
British  America,  but  the  consequences  of 
such  political  amalgamation  must  have  been 
^most  beneficial,  in  regard  to  the  arts,  to  sci- 
^ence,  and  to  literature.  West,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  his  home  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  American  Ledyard,  a  great 
traveller,  whose  name  belongs  to  both  worlds, 
brought  among  us,  at  that  period,  the  best 
spirit  of  American  enterprise,  and  he  was 
duly  appreciated. 

Of  seventeen  distinguished  Americans, 
named  in  the  volume  published  at  New  York 
under  the  title  of  "  Homes  of  American  Au- 
thors,'* fourteen  have  visited  Europe;  and 
nine  out  of  the  nineteen  eminent  individuals 
selected  for  a  similar  work,  entitled  *'  Homes 
of  American  Statesmen,"  have  lived  among 
us.  Of  late,  the  Americans  have  published 
their  opinions  profusely  upon  the  men  and 
things  they  have  closely  examined  in  Europe. 

Washington  Irving,  like  his  own  Colum- 
bus, almost  belongs  to  both  worlds.  He 
might  even  have  been  once  called  a  denizen 
of  Europe;  and  his  works,  although  largely 
and  thoroughly  American,  are  deeply  im- 
bued with  all  that  we  possess  of  the  grace- 
ful in  style  and  of  the  delightful  in  research. 
His  familiarity  with  the  south  from  early 
Youth ;  his  long-continued  residence  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Peace  of  1814  ;  and  later  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain  ;  with  his  last 
honored  reception  among  us  by  the  great,  the 
learned,  and  the  universal  public  in  the  stic- 
cess  of  his  writings,  have  been  not  less  merit- 
ed by  his  great  intellectual  qualities  than  by 
the  peculiar  effect  he  has  produced  as  a  con- 
ciliator of  the  people  of  his  own  world  to  the 
scenes  and  feelings  of  our  old  one.*    In  the 

*  WMhiDgton  IrviDff  wm  bom  in   1788.     He 

travelled  in  the  south  of  Europe  from  1804  to  1806. 

He  Jived,  for  the  most  part»  m  Eu^Und  from  1815 

to  1882,  pemingmreni  jmn  of  this  psriod  i]lQ«^ 


language  of  the  happy  American  eulogy,  hia 
is 

"A  choice  nature,  not  wholly  deservfnf 
A  name  either  Englisih  or  Yankee — just  Irviugr 

It  is  the  more  urgent  to  recognize  Wash- 
ington  Irving  as  the  head  of  American  lite- 
rature, since  his   place  is  rashly  given  to 
another,  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  would  him- 
self have  been  the  most  earnest  to  refuse  the 
false  preeminence.    In  the  '*  Living  Authors 
of  America,"  published  in  New  York  by  an 
English   writer,   Washington  Irving    is  set 
aside,  *'as  more  of  an  English  than  an  Ameri- 
can classic."    The  author  of  "  Salmagundi," 
(1807,)  of  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,"  ( 1809,)  with  other  works  on  Ameri- 
can topics,  popular  in  America  years  before 
the  London  publishers  appreciated  his  merits, 
and  one  of  whose  last  productions  in  the 
"  Knickerbocker  Magazine''  is  redolent  of  the 
traditions  and  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Ame- 
rican Hudson,  is  rashly  said  by  the  English 
critic  not  to  "  have  produced  a  single  pas- 
sage that  an  Englishman  might  not  have 
thought  or  written !" 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  Mr.  Irving's 
American  reputation  that  gave  the  peculiar 
value  to  his  charming  English  works ;  and 
he  has  returned  home  with  his  brilliant 
European  reputation  only  to  enhance  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  late  American  works,  to  which 
he  is  said  to  be,  at  this  ^moment,  adding  a 
Life  of  Washington  to  crown  the  labors  of 
his  pen,  that  is  not  less  patriotic  for  being 
truly  cosmopolitan. 

The  Americans  surely  do  not  need  to  be 
cautioned  against  a  writer  who  sets  out  with 
this  extraordinary  blunder, — which,  indeed, 
is  sufficiently  exposed  by  their  own  graceful 
works  upon  the  **  Homes  of  American  Au- 
thors," among  whom  Washington  Irving 
stands  preeminent.  Mr.  Powell,  however, 
interlards  this,  bis  first  series  of  the  "  Living 
Authors  of  America,"  with  a  notoriously  un- 
founded depreciation  of  Queen  Victoria's  lite- 
rary taste,  and  with  apocryphal  anecdotes  of 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  claims  inti- 
macy. He  must  not,  therefore,  complain  at 
our  protest  against  the  "  views  expressed  in 
his  book  being  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  most  distinguished  critics  in  England-— 
not  his  own  individual  opinions."  He  may 
be  safely  challenged  to  produce  a  single  emi- 


maay  and  Spain.  Id  1842  he  wm  Minister  in  Spain. 
He  received  one  of  George  IV. 's  gold  medals  for 
emioence  in  hittorieal  oompoatioo,  and  the  degree 
\  c&\A^.  tEOCBL  thft  Uoivenitj  of  Oxford. 
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Dent  Englishman  who  has  ever  denationalised 
Washington  Irving. 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  the  author  of  the  tis- 
sue of  libels  called  "  LiviDg  Authors  of  Eng- 
land/' as  well  as  of  the  '*  Living  Authors  of 
America/'  has  no  title  to  the  pretensions 
thus  put  forth  of  representing  any  section  of 
British  literature  but  its  most  worthless 
lodgers  in  Grub  street.    It  is,  indeed,  highly 

grobable  that  he  is  the  individual  of  whom 
liss  Sedgwick,  in  her  "Letters/'  tells  a 
lively  story.     A  young  author  waa  one  of  a 

garty  at  which  that  lady  was  present,  and 
ydney  Smith  was  another  of  the  guests. 
The  dramas  of  the  author  had  been  treated 
with  some  indulgence,  and  his  indiscretion 
led  him,  on  that  capital,  to  launch  out  with 
extreme  folly  upon  some  topic  of  the  day, 
when  the  veteran  critic  dealt  with  him  sum- 
marily in  a  way  to  make  any  but  the  incor- 
rigible penman  of  the  **  Living  Authors  of 
America"  repent  and  be  for  ever  silent. 

Fenimore  Cooper  has  a  more  extensive 
European  fame  than  even  Washington  Ir- 
ving. A  thorough  sailor,  and  a  daring  one, 
his  rougher  spirit  naturally  gave  a  less  in- 
dulgent view  of  the  old  world's  doings,  when 
he  reported  them  with  a  master's  hand  to 
his  countrymen.  His  experience  of  England, 
from  his  first  visit  in  a  *'  round  jacket  and 
tarpaulin"  in  a  merchantman,  to  his  being  a 
welcome  guest  of  **  Rogers  and  at  Holland 
House,"  in  the  decline  of  his  honored  life, 
was  extensive. 

In  bis  '*  ten  volumes"  on  Europe,  England 
has  a  prominent  share ;  and  if  he  had  never 
written  a  line  more  about  us  than  his  brief 
notice  of  the  pitiable  state  of  our  *'maid*of-all- 
work,"  seen  at  Southampton,  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  honesty  and  right-htartedness 
of  the  reproach.  It  justiBes  our  rebuke  of 
American  brutality  towards  the  negro  and  the 
Indian,  and  has  stimulated  the  reform  of  an 
abuse  too  long  tolerated  in  England. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  full  display  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  way  by  pimilar  minds ; 
but  a  slight  glance  at  some  recent  works  by 
Americans  will  show  that  they  visit  Europe 
with  profit,  by  producing  for  the  improvement 
of  their  country  memorials  of  what  we  pos- 
sess to  reward  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
observation,  besides  giving  us  the  lessons  of 
acute,  impartial  critics. 

Miss  Sedgwick  writes  with  rare  purity  of 
style  ;  and  her  '^Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kin- 
dred at  Home"  are  models  of  familiar  com- 
position, as  well  as  excellent  ffuides  for  all 
who  travel  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  through 
Germany  to  Naples.    Margaret  Fnlleri  who 


perished  so  sadly  with  her  husband  and  in- 
fant, within  sight  of  home,  and  Mrs.  Kirkland 
and  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  have  left  traces  of  their 
visits  to  England  which  make  it  a  source-  of 
regret  that  so  few  American  tDomen  come 
among  us.  Of  the  eighty-nine  whose  verses 
grace  Mr.  Reed's  splendid  collection  of  **  Spe- 
cimens of  the  American  Poetesses,"  and  Gris- 
wold's  abler  collection,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  seem  to  have  crossed  the  ocean. 

The  literary  merits  of  Willis  ate  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  the  mention  of 
his  name  in  a  catalogue  raisonni  of  American 
travelling  beyond  sea.  Bat  he  has  won  an- 
other sort  of  laurel  by  giving  the  kindly 
imprimatur  of  his  eminent  name  to  the  '^Views 
Afoot ;  or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and 
Staflf,"  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  a  work  which 
has  new  and  peculiar  merits.  Its  success  is 
an  additional  guaranty  of  those  merits.  Seven 
editions  were  sold  in  a  year  and  a  half  from 
its  first  publication  in  1847.  The  copy  we 
write  from  is  one  of  the  fourteenth  edition  of 
New  York ;  and  the  work  has  been  repub- 
lished and  well  received  in  England.  It  is 
the  simple  record  of  the  author's  travels  on 
foot  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England,  through  France  and  Germany,  to 
Rome,  and  back ;  including  his  voyage  from 
New  York,  and  a  characteristic  return  to  his 
home  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

.  The  book  was  "written  during  his  wander- 
ings— partly  by  the  way-side,  when  resting 
at  midday,  and  partly  on  the  rough  tables  of 
peasant  inns,  in  the  stillness  of  deserted  ruins, 
or  amid  the  solitude  of  the  mountain-top." 
Letters  written  thus  were  despatched  from 
time  to  time  to  the  judicious  and  friendly 
publishers  of  two  American  newspapers,  who 
by  their  liberality  had  enabled  the  noble  ad- 
venturer to  set  out. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  was  in  1844  a  printer  s 
apprentice  —  a  worthy  scion  of  the  printer 
class  of  Franklin — with  two  years  of  his  time 
unexpired.  The  success  of  a  volume  of  poems 
enabled  him  to  realize  a  '^  long-cherished  de- 
sire to  visit  Europe/'  From  the  proceeds  he 
redeemed  his  articles  of  servitude,  and  made 
prudent  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of 
his  literary  services  to  provide  the  modest  re- 
sources he  wanted  for  his  object.  If  such  rea- 
sonably-expected means  of  travel  should  fail 
him,  he  resolved  to  turn  to  "  his  skill  as  a 
compositor  ;  at  the  worst,  to  wofk  his  way 
through  Europe." 

That  all  should  turn  out  well  to  a  man  of 
this  character  will  surprise  none.  He  ''  used 
strict  economv>  lived  on  pilgrim  fare,  and  did 
penance  in  ram  and  cold."    R^^^^j^rk&iI 
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looking  upon  the  shrines  of  his  youthful  en- 
thusiasm in  our  old  world  ;  and  his  story  is 
told  in  his  book  so  as  to  stimulate  thousands 
of  his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example.  It 
cost  him  $4Y2  (£112)  for  his  voyages  out 
and  home  and  for  his  travels — with  £7  *J8, 
more  for  places  of  amusement,  guides'  fees, 
and  other  small  expenses."  He  closed  his 
enterprise  as  he  began  it.  His  London  letter 
ends  with  these  words :  "Our  whole  tour 
from  Liverpool  hither,  by  way  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  cost  us  but  $25,  (£0  6s,,)  although, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  we  denied  ourselves 
no  necessary  comfort.  This  shows  that  the 
glorious  privilege  of  seeing  the  scenes  of  the 
old  world  need  not  be  confined  to  people  of 
wealth  and  leisure." 

This  was  the  feeling  that  carried  our  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  with  the  like  resources,  on  foot 
over  the  same  roads.  Mr.  Taylor  has  gath- 
ered experience  of  the  best  things  among  us 
to  make  himself  a  denizen  of  the  school  of 
genius,  in  which  he  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on 
Goldsmith's  level.  He  found  American  artists 
honorably  esteemed — Willis  at  Frankfort, 
producing  exercises  that  met  with  the  warm- 
est approval  of  Mendelssohn ;  and  in  Florence, 
Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  his  countrymen,  eminent  in  their 
several  branches  of  art. 

Mr.  Olmsted's  "  Walks  and  Talks  of  an 
American  Fanner  \n  England  in  1850,"  have 
furnished  a  characteristic  volume.  With  some 
"academic"  training,  and  the  experience  of 
practical  farming,  the  author  has  given  a 
graceful  miniature  account  of  Chester,  and 
the  neighboring  villages  extending  to  Eton 
Hall  and  Chirk  Castle.  It  is  literally  the 
visit  of  an  intelligent  American  agriculturist 
to  an  English  agricultural  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  profiling  by  our  improvements ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  *'  Royal  Agricultural 
Society *s  Magazine"  will  do  well  to  let  his 
readers  have  an  abstract  of  this  monograph 
on  our  "hundreds  of  steam-engines  for  thresh- 
ing," our  good  draining,  and  our  ploughing 
as  straight  as  the  lines  on  a  printed  page. 
Mr.  Olmsted  is  in  raptures  with  our  village 
scenes  in  May  ;  and  his  readers  will  be  de- 
lighted with  his  pictures  of  them,  and  with 
his  portraits  of  the  individuals  he  met  at  vil- 
lage inns,  and  at  the  lodgings  in  Chester, 
where  he  studiously  selected  the  most  modest 
houses  consistent  with  personal  comfort,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  better  study  the 
common  people.  The  castle  had  also  its 
special  attractions.  To  him  this  old  thing  is 
quite  new;  and  its  history  tells  him  of  mat- 
tera  that  Amencana  claim  a  common  propetlv 
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in  with  ourselves  — above  all,  the  Puritan 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century  — the 
true  source  of  American  independence.  His 
description  of  Chester,  its  antique  streets  and 
houses,  and  of  its  cathedral,  with  clever  wood- 
cuts  from  his  own  sketches,  are  original  and 
graphic.  Mr.  Olmsted  carefully  examines 
the  question  of  English  feeling  towards  the 
United  States,  and  concludes  that  improve- 
ment is  taking  place  in  both.  Only  men  of 
vulgar  minds,  or  those  who  give  up  to  party 
the  sentiments  that  belong  to  mankind,  anr 
longer  indulge  in  that  "love  of  hostility' 
which  is  too  strong  in  all  our  natures. 

Another  American,  Dr.  Ware,  has  dealt 
with  us  lately  to  another  purpose  in  his 
"Sketches  of  European  Capitals,"  which 
should  have  been  entitled  "  Italy  and  Lon- 
don." The  book  is  an  excellent  guide  to  St 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican ;  and  its  keen  esti- 
mate of  our  national  faults,  which  make  oi 
disliked  in  spite  of  the  fine  qualities  that  gain 
us,  as  Dr.  Ware  testifies,  universal  respect, 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a^^hole- 
some  corrective,  its  honest  and  eloquent 
denunciations  of  the  abominable  American 
practice  of  spitting  everywhere,  and  beforo 
everybody,  ought  to  be  stereotyped,  and  dis- 
tributed "wherever  men  do  congregate." 
^  Mr.  Jarvis's  very  curious  survey  of  "  Pa- 
risian Sights  and  French  Principles,  seen 
through  American  Spectacles,"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  guide  intelligence,  political  discussion, 
and  social  notices,  showing  what  acute  and 
able  men  America  is  sending  to  the  old  world 
to  note  European  doings,  and  boldly  lay  them 
bare  before  the  world. 

These  last  two  books,  with  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor's,  have  been  reprinted  in  London  in 
cheap  forms. 

The  Anti-slavery  Convention,  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1840,  brought  many  eloquent  Ameri- 
can philanthropists  among  us ;  and  on  their 
return  some  of  them  published  their  views  on 
England.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Edwards  Lester, 
has  since  been  the  American  consul  at  Genoa 
for  many  years ;  and  he  has  lately  given  his 
*'  Consulship"*  to  the  world.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  work  contains  something  on  the 
author's  especial  calling — the  office  of  consul ; 
and  seeing  the  importance  of  that  office,  with 
the  many  analogies  between  the  American 
and  British  consular  service,  Mr.  Lester's 
elaborate  chapter  on  the  subject  deserves  to 
be  read  crilically  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
But  he  has  also  expatiated  in  a  desultory 


•  My  Oonaulship.    By  0.  Edwards  Lester.    Two 
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way  on  whatever  may  be  snppoaed  to  have 
fallen  under  his  notice  during  a  residence  of 
aeyen  or  eight  years  in  Italy — Italian  antiqui- 
ties, Italian  art,  and  Italian  politics, — whilst 
he  diverges  occasionally  into  other  European 
scenes  and  interests.  The  work  abounds  in 
valuable  biographical  and  personal  incidents, 
of  which  one  may  be  briefly  told  for  the  sake 
of  its  great  moral  lesson  :  A  British -bom 
negro  once  made  a  murderous  assault  upon 
him  without  the  slightest  possible  provoca- 
tion, and  followed  up  the  attack  with  the 
rage  of  a  wild  beast.  At  the  same  time  the 
negro  committed  a  like  assault  on  the  police 
agents  who  interfered,  and  for  the  double  of- 
fence was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 
Mr.  Lester,  thinking  that  a  worse  use  could 
be  made  of  a  criminal  than  even  hanging 
him — namely,  condemnation  to  the  galleys — 
obtained  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  to 
penitentiary  imprisonment.  After  reiterated 
displays  of  excessive  obduracy,  when  Mr. 
Lester  kindly  visited  him,  the  man  at  last 
relented.  He  was  softened  by  the  injured 
benefactor,  and  hung  upon  his  knees  with 
tears  of  grateful  penitence,  when  a  passage 
was  found  for  him  home,  after  his  good  con- 
duct in  prison  had  earned  its  reward.  The 
case  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  force  of  un- 
wearied kindness,  and  it  places  Mr.  Lester's 
character  as  a  judicious  and  sincere  philan- 
thropist in  a  pleasing  light. 

Mr.  Ditson  s  promised  travels  in  every  part 
of  Europe  and  in  both  the  Indies,  and  his 
comparisons  of  the  genius  of  the  Scottish 
clans,  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Circassians,  will  be  received 
with  great  interest.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
fact  which  he  states  of  the  formidable  charac- 
ter of  the  '*  fortresses  which  protect  the  hiar- 
bor  of  Sevastopol,  one  of  the  safest  and  finest 
in  the  world,''  is  not  without  value  in  our 
dearth  of  exact  information  as  to  the  Russian 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  says  there  are 
'*  strong  commanding  fortresses  at  the  mouth 
of  the  port,  as  well  as  on  its  two  sides,  and 
on  the  southern  angle  of  the  inner  harbor," 
whilst  "  each  elevation  has  a  long  range  of 
cannon  mounted  on  it."*  Mr.  Oliphant's  re- 
port is  less  formidable,  as  our  readers  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  recently  learning. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  writings  which  illustrate  our  general 
topic : — the  list  in  the  note  below  does  scanty 
justice  to  them.f 

*  GircasBia;  or,  a  Toar  to  the  GauoasuB.  By  G. 
DeightoD  Ditsoo,  Esq.  London  and  New  York; 
T.  C.  Newby.     8vo.    1850.  pp.  87. 

f  AmoDg  ttatesmen  who  have  published  books 
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But  one  class  of  literary  visitants  from 
America  to  Europe,  not  yet  noticed,  is  at  this 
moment  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  We  are 
laboring  bard  to  educate  our  people,  reform 
our  educational  trusts,  and  multiply  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  schools,  museums,  lec- 
tures, and  pu2>//c  libraries.  In  regard  to  the  last, 
the  associated  schoolmasters,  presided  over 
by  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Challis,  tell  us  truly, 
that  their  increase  is  the  one  thing  needed  to 
enable  those  masters  to  do  their  work.  A 
public  library  in  every  parish  of  one  thousand 
souls,  and  in  much  larger  places  more  than 
one,  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  baker's 
shop.  Instead  of  thinking  of  this  unques- 
tionable fact,  the  books  in  our  old  public 
libraries,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are*  rot- 
ting on  the  shelves,  or  are  sold  for  little  better 
than  waste-paper.  The  Americans  are  not 
doing  so.  They  are  .sending  to  England  to 
buy  our  books.  They  have  permanent  agents 
here  to  make  such  purchases ;  and  the  last 
movement  in  this  respect  was  that  of  a  con- 
vention of  librarians  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  to  consider  how  every  little  township 
can  be  best  provided  with  a  public  library. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  the  republicanism  of  let- 
ters, delegates  from  the  North  American 
British  Colonies  attended  this  convention, 
which  was  held  in  New  York,  in  September 
last ;  and  its  references  to  European  experi- 
ence respecting  libraries  were  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Americans  have  peculiar  aptitude  for 
foreign  travel.  They  are  excellent  linguists. 
It  is  even  said  that  they  learn  French  more 
easily,  and  speak  it  better,  than  any  foreign- 
ers in  France.  Their  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  German  surpasses  ours ;  and  numerous 
distinguished  foreigners,  not  British,  have 
long  been  naturalized  among  them  —  the 
Benezets,  the  Gallatins,  the  Agassiz,  the  Au- 
dubons,  the  Girards,  and  the  Sillimans,  the 
family  of  our  author.  The  check-work  of 
which  all  nations  consist  more  or  less — and 
of  which  ours  is  a  famous  example,  as  Defoe 
shows  in  his  "  True  Briton" — is  more  visibly 
and  more  audibly  social  check- work  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewheit).     Whilst  the 


on  Europe  and  European  States,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned, Boflh,  WheatoD,  and  Bancroft  Among 
literary  writer*,  Irving,  Gooper,  Jared  Sparks, 
Willis,  Stephens,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Maj*garet  Ful- 
ler, Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Sigonmey,  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
Dana,  Longfellow,  Tappan,  Gliddon,  Presoott^  Gree- 
ley, Ditaon,  Ward,  Freeman,  Browne,  Olmsted, 
Smyth,  Flagg,  Stiles,  and  Islam.  Amongartiits, 
Gatiin.  Among  philanthropisti^  Elihn  Bumtti 
Lester,  Galvin  Golden,  and  the  elQ<\afinLt  "^ 
Browne. 
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great  sabstratnm  is  oar  '*Brito-Romo-Saxo- 
Dano-Norman-English/'  there  will  be  found 
superadded  whole  districts  of  pare  German, 
and  French,  and  Spanish,  with  strong  Datch 
and  Swedish  traditions.  American  transla- 
tions of  eminent  foreign  books  of  jurispru- 
dence and  philosophy  ought  to  be  better 
known  in  England ;  and  if  all  their  ambassa- 
dors cannot,  like  Mr.  Everett,  at  Windsor, 
'•fluently  converse  with  each  member  of  the  di- 
plomatic corps  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue," 
those  ambassadors,  and  their  consuls  too,  are 
extensively  acquainted  with  foreign  langua- 
ges. So,  although  Mrs.  Putnam  has,  perhaps, 
no  equal  in  any  country  in  the  world  for 
critical  knowledge  of  languages,  for  "she 
converses  readily  in  French,  Italian,  Grerman, 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  Hungarian,  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  twenty  modem  dialects,  besides 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,. Persian,  and  Arabic ;" 
— although  this  extent  of  linguistic  acquire- 
ments is  paralleled  only  by  Cardinal  Mexso- 
fanti,  and  some  half  dozen  great  names  of 
both  worlds  and  sexes, — still,  the  fact  of  one 
American  woman  beine  thus  accomplished 
marks  the  studious  tendency  of  her  people. 


These  two  remarkable  examples,  Mr.  Eve- 
rett and  Mrs.  Putnam,  are  taken  from  a 
charming  work,  "  The  Homes  of  Aroerieaa 
Authors,*'  published  last  year  in  New  York. 

The  ''  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851"  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  American  who  was  well  pre- 
pared to  travel  in  the  old  world  with 
advantage,  by  having  conducted  duriiu^ 
many  years  '*The  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence* and  Art,"  in  which  is  recorded  all  that 
deserves  notice  in  the  progress  of  science 
everywhere.  The  author  is  himself  an  expe- 
rienced traveller,  having  visited  Europe  in 
1 805,  and  his  journal  of  that  time  was  pub- 
lished with  much  sucess.  In  1851,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  he  again  visited  England, 
and  extended  his  travels  to  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Sicily,  or  rather  to  Mount  Etna, 
and  to  a  large  part  of  Grermany.  His  scientific 
reputation  secured  him  everywhere  friendly 
access  to  all  that  is  interesting ;  whilst  his 
great  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  extraor- 
dinary activity,  have  enabled  him  to  produce 
accounts  of  the  men  and  things  he  saw,  wbioh 
will  render  the  '<  Visit  to  Europe  in  185r'a  • 
guide  to  future  travellers. 
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The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when, 
through  the  unremittmg  and  concentrated 
efforts  of  the  human  intellect  continued 
throughout  successive  ages,  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  heavens  has  come  within  our 
reach.  Since  man  was  created,  this  tract 
had  ever  lain  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
familiar  cognizance ;  but  at  various  distances 
at  successive  epochs.  First  it  was  a  bound- 
less temple  of  superstitious  worship,  of  which 
the  deities  were  stars ;  then  it  was  an  object 
of  equally  mysterious  consultation  by  man, 
in  which  those  stars  became  not  only  the 
witnesses,  but  in  some  measure  the  arbiters 
of  his  actions ;  next  it  was  reclaimed  within 
the  legitimate  boundaries  of  scientific  re- 
search ;  and  from  thence  it  was  finally  drawn 
one  step  nearer,  out  of  its  astronomical  re- 
moteness, within  the  ranfire  of  man's  personal 
vbits,  so  to  speak,  and  is  now  rendering  up 
its  aeereis,  one  by  one,  to  his  penetrating 


gaze.  The  domains  of  superstition  and  of 
science  are  at  last  yielding  to  those  of  phy- 
sical inquiry  and  romantic  interest;  and  the 
explorer  promises  soon  to  open  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  to  the  curiosity  of  the  world. 

As  the  star-studded  concave  closes  about 
us,  those  objects  which  are  nearest  to  us  of 
course  first  reveal  themselves.  Of  these,  oar 
own  system  is  naturaUy  the  most  important; 
and  amongst  the  various  bodies  of  which  it 
is  composed,  our  own  satellite  lies  many 
times  closer  than  the  rest. 

Just  as  we  have  thus  put  forth  our  band 
to  our  nearest  visible  neighbor  of  the  firma- 
ment, we  have  had  indications  seeming  to 
point  to  the  startling  fact  that,  interj;^sed 
between  even  this  luminary  and  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  there  revolve  in  space  innume^ 
able  smaller  bodies,  at  every  angle  with  our 
orbit,  and  at  various  rates  of  velocity,  which, 
although  ordinarily  invisible,  many  of  them 
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exhibit  themselves  for  a  minate  segment  of 
their  orbit  in  the  hearens.  Some  of  these 
are  conspicaously  brillianty  and  are  admired 
as  meteors ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  shooting 
stars,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times  dart- 
ing across  the  sky,  and  which,  at  two  different 
seasons  of  the  year — ^namely,  in  August  and 
November — appear  in  greatly-increased  num- 
bers, thereby  giving  color  to  the  conjecture 
that  thtfv  are  cosmical  bodies — that  is,  bodies 
not  belonging  to  our  own  atmosphere,  but 
revolving  in  space  independently  of  us,  and 
crossing  our  orbit  at  certain  points,  or  nodes, 
during  our  annual  journey.  According  to 
Humboldt  and  other  authorities,  it  is  with 
these  shooting  stars  the  bodies  are  to  be 
classed  which  from  time  to  time  arrive  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  meteoric  stones.  We  do  not  mean 
to  do  more  at  present  than  mention  this 
theory,  which  is,  however,  steadily  gaining 
ground  amongst  scientific  men,  especially  in 
Germany.  But  it  is  as  well  to  have  preluded 
our  observations  by  intimating  the  probability 
at  least,  that,  near  as  the  telescope  has 
brought  the  moon,  she  may  be  by  no  means 
the  nearest  of  celestial  bodies ;  and  that  the 
space  between  her  and  us,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  traversed 
by  innumerable  stars,  not  the  less  truly  so 
because  there  are  few  of  them  discoverable 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  none  observable  but 
for  the  single  instant  of  their  combustion 
from  contact  with  our  atmosphere  or  some 
inflammable  medium  outside  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  moon  haa  been 
brought  within  man's  reach.  By  this  ex- 
pression we  would  be  understood  to  imply 
that  the  details  of  her  surface  have  come 
into  view,  so  that  she  has  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded solely  with  reference  to  her  motions 
m  space,  and  her  relation  to  other  planetary 
bodies.  Of  the  physical  features  of  one  or 
two  other  celestial  objects  we  have,  indeed, 
obtained  some  few  glimpses;  such  as  on 
Mars  indications  of  sea  and  land,  and  a 
whiteness  at  the  poles  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  ice ;  on  Venus  and  Jupiter, 
traces  of  an  atmosphere,  <&c.  On  the  sun, 
too,  the  spots  are  supposed  to  be  manifesta- 
tions of  the  non-luminous  body  itself,  re- 
vealed through  rents  in  the  Nessean  shirt 
which  encompasses  it.  But  upon  no  celestial 
disc  have  the  details  been  made  out  with 
any  thing  like  the  precision  and  minuteness 
attained  to  in  the  moon's  instance.  Even  to 
the  naked  eye  inequalities  present  themselves. 
These  become  still  more  remarkable  in  a 


telescope  of  the  lowest  power,  but  in  one  of 
greater  dimensions  they  first  beffin  to  assume 
those  appearances  which  may  be  justly  de- 
nominated picturesque. 

This  word  *'  picturesque"  is  a  clue  to  our 
object  in  the  present  paper.  Just  at  the 
point  where  science  has  joined  hand  with 
sentiment,  and  the  ordinary  sympathies  of 
our  nature  begin  to  be  admitted  within  the 
cold  domain  of  rigid  philosophy,  do  we  join 
company,  and  invite  the  reader  to  follow. 
He  shall  not  be  forced  throueh  the  intricacies 
which  once  embarrassed  the  subject,  but 
pass  with  easy  step  along  the  paths  of  mo- 
dern investigation,  clear^  and  beautified  by 
labors  which  he  is  not  asked  to  share,  while 
he  enjoys  their  results.  The  materials  for 
the  task  we  derive  from  various  sources ; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  what  we 
say  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  of  encourag- 
ing the  researches  of  those  who  are  not  dis- 
poned to  enter  scientifically  into  the  subject, 
we  confine  ourselves  in  our  qugtations  prin- 
cipally to  cheap  and  popular  works,  to  which 
everybody  can  have  easy  access.  Of  these, 
we  propose  to  make  particular  use  of  one,  an 
unpresuming  but  deservedly-admired  little 
volume,*  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crampton — one 
of  a  family  in  which  talent  b  no  unusual 
manifestation — in  which  the  accomplished 
author  has  with  much  tact  contrived  to  com- 
bine physical  with  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, so  as  to  render  his  work  alike  a 
popular  exponent  of  the  present  state  of 
science,  and  a  homily  addressing  to  our 
hearts  the  truths — practical,  logical,  and  spi- 
ritual— deducible  from  the  marvellous  facts 
he  details. 

It  may  be  necessary  further  to  premise 
what  we  have  to  say  by  exhibiting  some  of 
the  means  by  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  arrive  at  our  present  degree  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  moon's  surface.  A  telescope 
of  the  very  earliest  and  rudest  construction 
was  sufficient  to  show  the  principal  pheno- 
mena. It  was  soon  perceived  how  vast  a 
field  was  here  opened  for  human  specula- 
tion, and  what  wonders  were  within  the  reach 
of  mechanical  and  optical  improvements.  The 
nicest  instruments,  as  they  were  successiyely 
perfected,  were  brought  into  requisition ;  and 
every  appliance  which  ingenuity  could  devise 
was  had  recourse  to,  to  extend  the  limits  of 
lunar  discovery.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison and  accuracy,  maps  were  early  con- 

*  The  Lunar  World :  its  Scenery,  Motione,  Ae, 
By  the  Rev.  Joebh  Cramptoo.  Seoond  Thoumid. 
Dablin:  George  Herbert    laciC 
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structed.  Hevelius  published,  in  1647,  his 
"  Selenographia,"  in  which  a  description  of 
the  moon  was  illustrated  by  numerous  charts, 
drawn  by  himself.  In  1651,  Father  Riccioli 
produced  a  map  of  the  satellite,  which  was 
followed,  in  1680,  by  Cassini's  chart;  and 
this  again,  about  seventy  years  later,  by  that 
of  Tobias  Meier,  which  was  considered  more 
accurate  than  Cassini's,  and  remained  in 
general  use  up  to  a  recent  period.  But  the 
fine  work  of  MM.  Beer  and  Madler,  published 
in  1837,  has  far  eclipsed  every  previous  one. 
The  large  map  is  three  feet  in  diameter;  so  it 
may  be  imagined  what  a  mass  of  detail  there 
is  room  for. 

Special  charts  of  the  moon  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  of  which  the  most 
elaborate  were  those  constructed  by  Lohr- 
mann  i  but  of  these  there  were  unfortunately 
but  a  few  completed.  Meantime,  attempts 
were  made  more  adequately  to  realize  the 
lunar  appearances  by  means  of  models,  con- 
structed to  project  the  moon's  inequalities 
upon  a  spherical  surface.  Most  of  these  were 
likewise  special,  only  representing  particular 
portions  of  the.  disc  of  our  satellite.  Two 
lunar  craters,  one  called  Maurolicus,  the 
other.  Eratosthenes,  were  represented  in 
plaster  of  Paris  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  But  the 
most  perfect  and  curious  model  that  has 
been  attempted  is  the  work  of  a  German 
lady,  Madame  Witte,  of  Hanover,  who  has 
succeeded  in  figuring  the  whole  visible  sur- 
face of  the  moon  upon  a  twelve-inch  globe 
composed  of  mastic  and  wax,  from  observa- 
tions made  by  herself  from  the  roof  of  her 
own  house.  This  most  interesting  work — 
interesting  both  in  itself,  and  as  exhibiting 
what  female  ingenuity  and  perseverance  ar« 
capable  of  when  directed  to  adequate  objects 
— it  has  unfortunately  been  found  impossible 
to  multiply  copies  of. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  to  the 
delineation  of  the  lunar  phenomena  up  to  the 
period  at  which  it  began  to  be  thought  pos- 
sible that,  under  the  new  and  wonderful 
agency  of  ligh%- pictures^  the  moon  might  be 
made  to  execute  her  own  portrait.  This  idea 
has  only  been  started  within  the  last  few 
years ;  but  already — so  rapidly  does  execu- 
tion follow  conception — the  feat  has  been  ac- 
complished, though  not  yet  with  that  perfect 
accuracy  which  will  no  doubt  ultimately  be 
attained,  and  which  will  enable  astronomers 
to  examine  the  permanent  picture  under  the 
higher  power  of  lenses,  with  greater  ease 
and  accuracy  than  they  have  ever  been  able 
to  scrutinize  the  passing  disc  of  the  body  it- 
self  in  the  Leavens — with  an  accuracy,  Vn- 


deed,  only  limited  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  upon  which  the  image  is  obtained. 
Here  it  cannot  but  strike  the  reflective  miod 
to  observe  the  new  and  unexpected  results  to 
which  any  new  discovery  in  the  realms  of 
science  may  lead.  When  a  feeble  impression 
was  first  produced  upon  a  sensitive  surface 
by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  Daguerre 
achieved  this  signal  triumph  in  art,  warm  as 
were  his  aspirations  and  sanguine  his  anti- 
cipations, he  could  scarcely  for  a  moment 
have  allowed  hjmself  to  conceive  that  by  this 
infant  process  should  at  no  distant  period  be 
obtained  for  the  noblest  votary  of  science^ 
the  astronomer,  that  desideratum  of  all  his 
mechanical  efforts — a  fixed,  full,  and  perfect 
image  of  a  celestial  object,  whereupon  to 
bring  his  magnifying  eye-glass  to  bear ; — aod 
the  knowledge  of  this  recent  impressive  fact 
ought  to  make  us  increasingly  cautious  hovr 
we  pretend  to  assign  limits  to  human  dis- 
covery in  any  direction.  From  the  most  un- 
expected quarter  may  come  what  may  be 
called  a  short-cut  to  an  object  of  alosost 
hopeless  pursuit.  One  train  kindles  an- 
other ;  fresh  novelties  of  application  are 
found  for  the  half-developed  novelty  of  con- 
struction. Wonder  joins  hand  with  wonder 
— discovery  illustrates  discovery — -till,  as  an 
abiding  result,  the  world  has  attained  for 
ever  a  further  and  a  grander  light. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion we  were  put  in  possession  by  Professor 
Phillips  of  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  Belfast,  to  inquire  into  the  physical 
character  of  the  moon's  surface,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  the  committee,  after  having  met 
at  Parsonstown,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosse,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Col- 
onel Sabine,  they  had  made  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  moon's  surface  by  the 
great  telescope,  bad  proceeded  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  obtaining  drawings  of  selected 
parts  of  the  lunar  disc,  taking  Beer  and 
Madler's  maps  as  their  groundwork.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Professor  Phillips  took 
the  opportunity  of  describing  experiments  of 
his  own  as  to  taking  draughts  of  the  moan's 
surface  by  means  of  the  process  in  question. 

Some  of  these  photoofraphs  [we  quote  from  an 
abridged  report  in  a  contemporary  pa|^r]  laken 
by  his  own  6:1:  achromitic,  he  exhibited  to  the 
audience,  describinir  the  process  by  which  he  hid 
made  the  moon  take  her  own  likeness.  As  moon- 
light  was  about  one  hundred  thou:*aiid  times 
weaker  than  sunlight,  photographs  could  only  be 
taken  quickly  by  very  sensitive  surfaces.  On  this 
\  ^XuXVv^  Void  experienced  some  difficulty,  owing  to 
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the  declioation  of  the  moon,  which  may  thns 
literally  he  said  to  have  declined  to  submit  to  the 
operation.  His  first  photoj^nraph  required  ten 
minates  to  complete  it ;  and  during  that  time  the 
moon  had  made  a  considerable  movement,  so  that, 
while  one  side  was  auite  sharply  defined,  the  other 
was  softened  off,  anu  parts  of  it  presented  a  some- 
wb;&t  distorted  appearance.  He  had,  however, 
been  successful,  witli  the  assistance  of  a  friend, 
in  preparinjjr  a  much  more  sensitive  collodion; 
and  by  this  means  had  been  able  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the  moon  in  one  minute.  The  image 
obtained  by  the  photographer  should  not  only  be 
perfect,  but  must  be  taken  on  a  surface  quite  fine 
and  true,  so  as  to  bear  magnifying  by  eye-glasses. 
In  this  particular  at  present  only  the  silver  plate 
and  the  collodion  film  on  c^lass  had  claims  to 
approbation.  He  was  not  able  at  present  to  report 
the  possession  of  such  perfect  images  as  to  t)ear 
magnifying  well ;  but  this  imperfection  of  the 
images  would  probably  diminish  or  vanish  on 
farther  trials,  or  when  taken  by  more  fortunate 
experimentalist:;.  By  means  of  perfect  magnified 
images  we  might  have  a  record  of  the  moon*s 
physical  aspect,  under  every  phase  or  illumina- 
tion, nearly  as  we  should  Bee  ner  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  through  the  earth^s  atmosphere. 
We  should  then  be  able  to  see  and  measure  on 
the  glass  or  metal  her  mountains  and  valleys,  her 
coasts  and  cliffi;,  her  glens  and  precipices,  her 
morasses  and  sandbanks,  her  craters  of  eruption 
and  lava,  streams,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness 
which  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  As- 
sociation, it  was  recom mended  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  requested  to  endeavor  to 
procure  photographs  of  the  moon  from  tele- 
scopes of  the  largest  size  which  could  be 
made  available,  with  £25  at  their  disposal 
for  the  purpose.  The  highest  magnifying 
power  applied  with  advantage  to  the  moon 
is  considered  to  be  about  600 — any  power 
beyond  that  being  found  to  interfere  with  the 
other  powers  or  qualities  necessary  to  be 
preserved  at  their  maximum  for  the  purpose 
of  observation.  Among  these  qualities  are 
included  the  space-penetrating  power,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  object-glass,  and 
achromatic  clearness,  or  degree  of  freedom 
from  color  of  the  image.  With  a  magnifying 
power  of  500  we  may  expect,  should  the 
proper  conditions  be  fulfilled,  to  obtain  such 
an  image  of  the  moon's  disc  as  may  be  the 
groundwork  of  utterly  unsuspected  discov- 
eries. Humboldt  states  in  his  Cosmos  that 
he  possessed  a  light-picture  of  the  moon,  of 
two  inches  diameter,  "  in  which  the  so-called 
seas  and  annular  mountains  were  clearly  re- 
cognized." Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge, 
n.  S.,  has  produced  a  photograph  portrait 
of  the  moon,  three  inches  across.  We  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  picture  of  treble 


the  diameter  might  be  produced.  Should  it 
be  as  perfect  as  that  obtained  for  Humboldt, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  minuteness 
of  detail  that  might  reasonably  be  looked 
for. 

The  telescopic  power  we  have  indicated 
as  being  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
brings  the  observer  within  less  than  ^ve 
hundred  miles  of  the  moon's  surface — or, 
more  properly,  enables  him  to  see  her  as  she 
would  appear  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  spectator 
at  that  distance.  Higher  powers  are  fre- 
quently applied.  With  the  highest,  if  suc« 
cessfully  employed  in  the  photographic  pro- 
cess, we  might  approach  our  satellite  within 
twenty  four  miles.  At  this  distance,  any  ob- 
ject whose  diameter  exceeds  thirty- seven  feet 
could  be  discerned.  What  a  contemplation  is 
this  1  How  closely  has  the  outstretched  band 
of  discovery  approximated  to  the  yet  un- 
touched glories  of  a  new  world  !  How  little 
short  of  actual  contact!  What  forbids  us 
to  trace  by  anticipation  the  career  of  some 
aerial  Columbus  who  shall  complete  the 
voyage  ?  Surely  not  the  experience  of  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  we  have 
seen  or  heard  of  leads  us  to  predict  that,  as 
the  keel  of  discovery  advances,  its  progress 
will  be  accelerated — that  new  aids  will  spring 
up  to  complete  the  half-achieved  conquest — 
that  the  first  impact  of  man's  energy  upon 
the  secrets  of  the  stellar  system  will  take 
place  with  a  shock,  as  the  electric  fluid  darts 
to  recover  its  equilibrium  ;  and  that  thence- 
forward human  knowledge  will  circulate  free- 
ly and  tranquilly  through  the  mass  it  has 
impinged  upon. 

We  have  obtained  a  picture,  then,  of  this 
great  luminary.  What  does  it  reveal  ?  The 
earliest  astronomers  had  their  own  ideas, 
based  upon  ocular  observations  under  clear 
skies.  These,  as  may  be  imagined,  were 
mixed  of  truth  and  error.  Anaxagoras  held 
that  it  was  inhabited,  consisting  of  hills,  val- 
leys, and  waters,  like  the  earth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  such  an  idea 
should  occur  to  an  observer  whose  sight  was 
not  optically  assisted.  What  can  be  more 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  a  terrestrial  globe 
than  the  moon's  surface  ?  We  fancy  we  see 
the  confines  of  land  and  water  evidently  de- 
fined— the  shores  of  continents,  the  areas  of 
lakes,  the  circuits  of  islands,  all  mapped  be- 
fore our  eyes ;  nay,  there  is  something  not 
so  utterly  removed  from  a  rude  resemblance 
of  the  configuration  of  our  own  terrestrial 
geography,  reflected,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
resplendent  mirror  above  us.  Nor  is  the 
idea  so  fanciful  as  not  to  Ia.^^  <^^^»\^\i^ 
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moro  than  one  mind.  Observers  have  been 
impressed  with  it  under  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances. Humboldt  thus  alludes  to  it: 

Another  "  very  fanciful  opinion*^  respoctini;  the 
spots  in  the  moon,  was  that  of  Agesianax,  (con- 
tested by  Platarch,)  according  to  which  the 
moon's  disc  was  supposed  to  reflect  back  to  us 
catoptrically  (as  in  a  mirror)  the  forms  and  out- 
lines of  our  continents,  and  of  the  outer  (Atlantic) 
sea.  An  opinion  quite  similar  to  this  seems  to 
have  continued  as  a  popular  belief  in  Western 
Asia  to  the  present  day. 

And  he  adds — 

I  was  once  very  much  astonished  to  hear  a  very 
accomplished  Persian  of  Ispahan,  who  had  cer- 
tainly never  read  a  Greek  book,  to  whom  I  was 
showing,  in  Paris,  the  spots  on  the  moon's  face 
through  a  large  telescope,  propound  the  same 
hypothesis  of  reflection  as  that  of  Agesianax  as 
prevalent  in  his  own  country.  **  It  is  ourselves 
we  see  in  the  moon,"  fsaid  the  Persian,) — '*  that 
is  the  map  of  our  earth. 


,  »i 


Lastly,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Crampton*s  main- 
tained a  long  and  grave  argument  with  him 
in  support  of  the  same  theory,  neither,  he  nor 
his  opponent  being  at  the  time  aware  that  the 
idea  had  ever  been  broached  before. 

Misconceptions  of  this  kind,  however,  soon 
yield  to  the  test  of  the  telescope.  A  mo- 
derate magnifying  power  not  only  exhibits 
the  original  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
moon's  surface,  but  likewise  disabuses  us  of 
the  erronous  impression  that  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  illuminated  surface  are  water. 
The  first  thing  we  perceive  is  that  they  can- 
not be  fluid.  Inequalities  of  all  kinds  are 
detected  in  the  so-called  seas,  and  appear- 
ances to  be  afterwards  explained  identify 
them  with  the  land  which  surrounds  them. 
Why  such  immense  tracts  are  shaded  as  they 
are  is  quite  another  question — and  a  difficult 
one  it  is.  It  is  not  solely  on  account  of  their 
being  depressed  in  level  below  the  lighter 
parts,  because  in  the  first  place  this  depres- 
sion does  not  everywhere  exist ;  and  second- 
ly, bemg  so  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 
area  depressed,  the  appearances  thus  caused 
would  vary  according  to  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  lunar 
surface  as  seen  from  the  earth,  so  as  to  be 
most  strongly  marked  when  the  rays  fell 
most  obliquely,  and  almost  obliterated,  when 
they  fell  perpendicularly — in  other  words, 
when  the  moon  was  at  full.  But  such  is  not 
in  point  of  fact  observed  to  be  the  case  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  never  see  the  lunar  map  &o 
clearly  laid  dowo  as  under  this  latter  aspect. 


Most  certainly  other  causes  at  least  eombme 
with  the  differences  of  level  to  produce 
these  permanent  features — and  these  causes 
(except  in  a  few  instances  where  they  seem 
to  be  connected  with  diversities  of  €olor)  we 
are  still  i^orant  of — ^though  it  is  possiUe 
they  may  be  traceable,  in  part  at  least,  to  a 
difference  in  the  substance  of  which  the  sur- 
/ace  is  composed,  which  may  have  uneqnil 
powers  of  reflecting  light. 

But,  subordinate  to  the  general  incidents 
of  elevation  and  depression,  we  become  en- 
abled through  magnifying  media  to  perceive 
that  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon, 
within  and  without  the  shaded  parts,  is  un- 
equal, being  what  we  should  call  on  earth 
Alpine  in  its  character.  This  is  the  next 
step— the  first,  indeed,  beyond  the  range  of 
the  unassisted  eye.  We  find  a  sphere,  with 
a  rugged,  uneven,  broken  surface.  The 
moon,  m  fact,  says  the  writer  in  the  "  Ency- 
clopasdia  Britannica,"  presents  "  prodigiotti 
inequalities." 

This  is  proved  [he  observes]  by  looking  at  her 
through  a  telescope  at  any  other  time  than  when 
she  is  full,  for  then  there  is  no  regular  line  boood- 
ing  light  and  darkness,  but  the  confines  of  these 
parts  appear,  as  it  were,  toothed,  and  cut  with 
innumerable  notches  and  breaks ;  and  even  in  the 
dark  part,  near  the  borders  of  the  lucid  surface, 
there  are  seen  some  small  spaces  enlightened  by 
the  sun's  beams.  Before  the  fourth  day  after  the 
new  moon,  there  may  be  perceived  some  shinisf 
points  like  rocks  or  small  islands  within  the  dark 
body  of  the  moon ;  but  not  far  from  the  confines  of 
light  and  darkness  there  are  observed  other  little 
spaces  which  join  to  the  enlightened  surface,  but 
run  out  into  the  dark  side,  which,  by  de^^reee, 
change  their  figure,  till  at  last  they  come  wholl? 
within  the  illuminated  face,  and  have  no  dark 
parts  round  them  at  all.  Afterwards  many  noore 
shining  spaces  are  observed  to  arise  by  degrees, 
and  to  appear  within  the  dark  side  of  the  moon, 
which  before  they  drew  near  to  the  confines  of 
light  and  darkness  were  invisible,  being  without 
any  light,  and  totally  immersed  in  the  shadow. 
The  contrary  is  observed  in  the  decreasing  phases, 
where  the  lucid  spaces  which  joined  the  illmni- 
nated  surface  by  degrees  recede  from  it,  and  after 
they  are  quite  separated  from  the  confines  of  light 
and  darkness,  remain  for  some  time  visible,  till  at 
last  they  also  disappear. 

This  is  a  very  clear,  matter-of-fact  piece  of 
writing.  We  are  bound  to  submit  to  the 
reasoning,  and  allow  that  there  are  mountains 
in  the  moon.  Indeed,  a  more  beautiful  oc- 
ular proof  has  occasionally  been  obtained  of 
this  important  fact.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
the  moon  passing  across  a  star,  and  coose- 

.  aueutly  hiding  it  from  view  during  its  transit. 

\  iLViLV&  \a  ^^<&^  «A.  cM(AjA.Vi.\.i»i^«    Now,  if  the 
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atar  be  bo  sitnated  aa  that  it  barely  loncbes 
npon  the  moon's  npper  or  lower  limb  in  jaa- 
iog — that  is,  if  the  mooa  joat  grazes  it,  it 
forms  a  sort  of  test  whereby  to  ascertain  the 
ioequalities  of  the  lonnr  siiifttce  at  that  par- 
ticular place  where  it  forms  an  edge  or  hcri- 
zoQ  towards  the  star.  We  are  not  now 
oonsiderine  the  qaestioa  of  the  moon's  atmo- 
apbere,  which,  according  to  some  observers, 
Tiaibly  affects  the  occultations,  Bnt,  putting 
that  aside,  let  us  see  what  occnrs  under  the 
ir  circumstances : 


THB-LCHAR  WOULD  ABD  HB  VOSDERB. 


Sevenl  initances  sre  on  record,  [rajs  Mr.  Hinil, 
In  his  excellent  Utile  work  cslled  "The  Solsr 
By^iten),"]  where  a  star,  initesd  of  disappearing 
finally  when  first  in  contact  with  the  moon's  limb, 
has  run  along  it  and  reappeared  several  limes, 
evidenllj  between  the  mouniainB  upon  the  edge  of 
her  di«c.  On  the  Tth  of  March,  1794,  Prnfeasor 
Koch  saw  Aldebaran  disappear  and  reappear 
three  times,  about  thirty  seconds  or  so  intervening 
between  the  immersiona  snd  emersions.  Another 
diservBtLon  of  s  siniilar  kind  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rumker  st  Hsmbnrgb,  on  the  19lh  of  Fehrnary, 
18-20.  A  Blar  of  the  seventh  magnitude  appeared 
to  run  with  extreme  rapidity  along  the  SDromita 
of  the  mountains  on  the  moon's  edge,  by  which  it 
was  eclipsed  from  time  to  lirae.  This  "  magni- 
ficent spectacle"  continued  nesrlv  ten  minuies, 
after  which  the  star  entirely  vanished. 

The  fact  of  there  being  lunar  mountains 
being  established,  we  are  at  once  set  upon 
further  inquiry — we  feel  that  we  must  know 
•omething  more  about  them.  Here  Mr. 
Crampton  comes  to  our  aid : 

With  these  the  moon  is  overspread ;  they  oc- 
enpy,  indeed,  not  lees  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
disc  which  she  presents  to  us.  Of  what  nature  her 
Borface  is  composed  upon  Ihe  other  hemisphere 
vre  can  never  know,  ss  she  presents  always  the 
same  face  to  the  earth;  but  from  analogy  we 
may  fairly  conclude  il  is  not  msterially  different, 
fiat  not  only  are  her  mountains  more  numerous, 
in  proportion  to  her  size,  than  those  of  the  earth, 
bat  th^  are  much  larger;  rising  to  a  much 
loftier  elevation  ;  composed,  apparently,  of  a  snb- 
■tance  of  a  much  harder  texture  than  any  thing 
terrestrial,  and  exhibiting  bolder  and  sharper  out- 
lines and  more  tremendous  precipices,  lome  of 
'which  project  and  overhang  each  other  in  such  s 
manner  as  to  lesd  many  (o  suppose  that  the  rocks 
composing  them  are  of  harder  and  more  solid 
nature  than  wrought  iron. 

•  Or,  let  us  add,  as  some  physicisle  argue, 
of  a  nature  so  light  and  imponderous  as  to 
resemble  no  substance  we  are  acquainted 
with  BO  much  as  cork.  This  is  the  likelier 
aopposition,  considering  the  difference  of 
mass  between  our  planet  and  its  satellite. 
Some  important  diverutj  of  physioal  laws 


most  prevail,  no  doubt ;  for  it  cannot  be  by 
chance  alone  that  in  the  lesser  body  sheer 
oli&s  (^  thottsanda  of  feet  in  depth  descend 
&x)m  moimtcun-tops  into  valleys  or  chasma ; 
while  in  the  larger,  no  search  has  yet  bdc- 
ceeded  in  discovering  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  five  hundred  feet  anywhere. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  charaO' 
teriring  the  lunar  landscape.  Both  mountainB 
and  plaios  have  one  strangely  distinctive 
feature,  not  altogether  without  its  apparent 
type  on  our  globe,  though  here  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence  and  Isnited  site,  whereas  on  the 
moon  it  is  observed  to  pervade  and  cha- 
racterise the  whole  visible  surface.  The 
effect  of  volcamo  action  eveiywbere  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  to  produce  eraten. 
We  know  this,  for  some  existing  volcanoes 
are  forming  them  now;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  found  to  attest  the  former  existence  of 
volcanoes  long  extinct.  But,  terriGc  aa  these 
yawning  throats  of  fiery  respiration  are,  they 
are  bnt  minute  spiracles  in  comparison  of  the 
capacious  craters  of  the  moon.  Ke  greater 
part  of  its  visible  surface  is  absolutely  crowd- 
ed with  them.  Not  only  are  they  observed 
surmountJt^  the  highest  peaks,  but  they  so- 
cur  in  the  depths  of  valleys,  and  checker  tbs 
monotony  of  plains ;  they  cling  to  the  sides 
of  cliBs,  and  cut  into,  and  encompass,  and 
overlap  each  other.  In  dimensions  they  far 
eiceeil  any  volcanic  apertures  on  earth — 
some  of  them  mtasure  a  hitmirtd  mtU)  in  dta- 

We  have jgot  into  the  domain  of  wondera. 
As  if  to  bame  conjecture,  even  these  crater* 
coulmn  moimtains  within  themselves.  Mr. 
Crampton  is  here  our  warrant: 

The  number  of  these  isolateil  cones,  placed  In 
circular  plains  or  hollows,  varying  from  a  few 
yards  Id  above  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  Is 
past  counting;  but  whether  standing  alone,  as 
some  do,  or  crowded  tof^ther,  till  their  circnm- 
ferences  break  in  one  upon  another,  like  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb  broken — as  they  are  (o  be  foand 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  moon,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tycho — their  formation  ia  the 
same,  differing  only  aa  to  lize  and  depth,  and  the 
circnmstance  of  a  central  mountain — some  hav- 
ing none,  while  others  have  two  or  more;  while 
across  some  a  ridge  extends,  running  cither  the 
whole  or  only  part  of  the  way,  while  in  the  centre 
of  some  a  deep  gulf  seems  to  open. 

These  craters,  peaks,  and  ridges  lie  ao 
close  together  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tycho, 
that,  as  Mr.  Hind  says,  "  in  some  directions 
it  is  impossible  to  find  the  smallest  level 
space."  From  many  of  these  run  fine  lines 
I  of  ligbt,  4w6t^ia%  'caa  fta  wi>  'i-  *•  >>ai»i. 
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and  stretching  some  of  them  across  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  moon's  surface, 
traversing,  without  being  diverted  from  their 
course,  hills,  valleys,  clififs,  and  even  craters 
themselves,  besides  crossing  each  other. 
What  these  are  has  never  been  discovered. 
They  are  luminous  above  the  surrounding 
surface,  and  they  cast  no  shadow — becoming 
visible  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  elevated  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  above  their 
horizon.  It  may  be  supposed  that  but  little 
of  a  satisfactory  nature  has  been  ascertained 
concerning  them,  when  amongst  the  conjec- 
tures is  one  which  makes  them  out  to  be 
roads  !  There  is  certainly  nothing  upon  our 
earth  to  help  us  to  an  analogical  guess.  We 
can  scarcely  conclude  them  to  be  what  are 
called  trap- dykes — that  is,  masses  of  rock 
which  have  burst  up  from  below  when  in  a 
fused  state,  through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks 
they  have  intruded  into,  and  hardened  at  the 
surface.  For  to  have  done  so,  we  must  sup- 
pose them  not  only  to  possess  reflective 
powers  higher  than  the  rock  they  are  con- 
tained in,  but  likewise  to  have  reached  the 
surface  in  every  point  of  their  most  irregular 
course,  without  having  anywhere  risen  above 
it,  which  is  manifestly  most  unlikely,  and 
quite  opposed  to  what  we  observe  in  the  case 
of  trap-dykes  on  our  own  planet.  There 
they  are,  boldly  radiating  from  distinct 
centres,  and  some  of  them  traversinfi^  in  their 
sweep  the  best  part  of  the  moon  s  visible 
surface ;  while  others,  traced  close  to  her 
edge,  may  be  presumed  to  plunge  to  an 
equal  extent  into  that  hemisphere  which,  en- 
lightened with  the  alternate  sunbeam  like 
the  part  we  are  familiar  with,  is  yet  destined 
never  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  We  are  not  certain  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Nasmyth*s  idea — namely,  that  these  lines 
have  been  caused  by  the  volcanic  pressure 
from  within  outwards,  which  has  cracked  the 
crust  of  the  moon  at  some  distant  period, 
and  produced  an  appearance  similar,  as  de- 
scribed, ''  to  that  of  a  pane  of  glass  broken 
by  a  sharp-pointed  instrument."  Nor  do  we 
think  that  Mr.  Crampton  much  mends  the 
matter  by  explaining  that — 

The  radiating  craters  wore  successively  the 
centres  of  a  terrible  convulsion,  which  operated 
on  the  crust  of  the  moon  as  the  blow  of  a  stone 
would  upon  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  sending  out 
sloping  but  elevated  ridges  in  all  directions  from 
the  centre  of  disturbance. 


The  fact  is,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity        •  ^^  on  this  eubject^  Laidnet^B  "Handbook  of 

of  timt  ennaeni  practioal  asironomer,  Mr.  I  Ai^uomy,"  pp.  207-8. 


Nasmyth,  (who  has,  by-the-bye,  contributed 
some  valuable  letters  to  the  present  editicm 
of  Mr.  Crampton's  book,)  we  see  great  diffi« 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  theory  which  assumes 
circumstances  never  found  to  exist  in  nature, 
as  this  does,  when  it  supposes  the  exudation 
of  a  fluid  substance  from  within  through  a 
fissure  to  an  irregular  surface,  without  at  any 
point  failing  to  fill  up  the  fissure,  or  over- 
flowing it.  But,  if  there  he  the  slightest 
difference  of  level,  aad  assuming  the  boidy  of 
the  moon  to  be  opaque,  why  no  shadow? 
We  must  leave  the  point,  with  the  more 
obvious  differences  of  brightness  before  al- 
luded to,  to  be  cleared  up  by  future  and 
further  investigations.* 

Thus  far  we  have  a  globe,  diversified  with 
light  and  shade,  disturbed  with  mountains, 
honeycombed  with  craters,  cloven  into  fis- 
sures— in  short,  furnished  with  the  great  ele- 
ments of  what  is  called  amongst  men  scent* 
ry.  Here  we  gladly  return  to  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  who  has  been  able  to  realize  with  a  hap- 
py boldness  the  inferential  picture.  As  m 
studying  a  book  of  terrestrial  travels,  so  it 
would  be  well  here,  too,  to  be  provided  with 
a  map  of  the  surface  of  the  satellite,  which  is 
to  be  had  anywhere : 

Choose  the  period  of  the  last  quarter ;  and  di- 
rect our  way  to  that  dark,  shadowy  spot  marked 
N  in  the  map,  and  situate  at  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  lunar  ^lobe  :  it  is  the  Mare  Imbri- 
um,  or  Sea  of  Showers,  as  it  is  called,  though  do 
water  is  to  be  found  there,  and  no  shower  ever 
cools  or  moistens  its  barren  surface.     It  is  aboot 
seven  hundred  miles  in  extent  every  way.    Let 
us  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  what  do  we  see  ?— 
a  boundless  plain,  or  desert,  stretchin?  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side,  save  in 
one  or  two  points,  where  a  chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains can  be  perceived,  whose   brilliant,  pointed 
summits,  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  just  appear 
upi)n  the  distant  norizon.    The  light  that  glares 
upon  the  plain  is  intense,  and  the  heat  of  a  tropi- 
cal fierceness,  for  no  cloud  shelters  us.     By  that 
light  we  may  perceive,  scattered  over  the  plain, 
an  infinite  number  of  circular  pits,  of  dififerent 
sizes  and  depths,  varying  from  a  few  yards  to 
some  hundred  in  diameter,  and  sunk  in  the  body 
or  crust  of  the  planet :  some  of  them  but  a  few 
feet,  and  others  to  an  unknown  and  immeasurable 
depth.    Above,  the  sky  is  black,  out  of  which  the 
sun  gleams  like  a  red-hot  ball ;  and  the  sttra 
sparkle  like  diamonds — for  no  atmosphere  such 
as  ours  exists,  to  give  by  its  refractive  and  re- 
flective powers  the  delicious  blue  to  its  heaveni^ 
and  the  softened  shade  to  its  landscape.    Tbe 
lights  and  shades  are  indented  upon  its  features 
deep  and  dark,  or  intensely  bright ;  no  soAeniog 
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away  in  the  distance,  no  gentle  and  beautiful  per- 
spective, no  lovely  twihght — morninc:  or  eve- 
ning— stealing  over  or  away  from  the  scene. 
All  the  shadows  are  abrupt,  sudden — all  the  out- 
lines sharp,  clear;  appearing  startlingly  near, 
even  when  really  distant.  No  sound  follows  our 
footfall,  or  is  ever  heard  in  that  silent  place — for 
there  is  no  atmosphere  to  conduct  it;  no  fresh 
breeze  blows  on  its  mountain-tops,  sighs  through 
its  burning  deserts,  rustles  through  the  brilliant 
green  of  forests,  or  waves  over  meadows ;  the  si- 
lence of  death  broods  over  its  arid  wastes  and 
rockv  shores,  against  which  no  tides  or  billows 
break. — pp.  11,  12. 

By  way  of  affording  an  idea  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  lunar  scenery,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  describe  the  annular  mountain 
called  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  its  class.  It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  range,  called  the  Apennines,  which 
covers  a  surface  of  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand square  miles.  It  is  the  Insula  Vulca^ 
nia  of  Hevelius,  and  is  termed  by  Madler 
**the  mighty  keystone  of  the  Apennines." 
The  diameter  of  the  crater  is  thirty- seven 
miles ;  as  the  interior  b  even,  it  ought  rather 
to  be  called  a  wall- surrounded  plain.  This 
central  plain  is  not  level  with  the  surface 
outside — it  lies  three  thousand  feet  below  it. 
The  edge  of  the  crater  being  raised  three 
thousand  feet  ahove  the  exterior  surface,  it 
follows  that  the  interior  descent  is  six  thou- 
sand feet.  But  this  interior  plain  is  not  fea- 
tureless. From  the  .centre  rises  a  huge 
mountain,  at  least  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  edge  of  the  crater ;  so  that  its  summit 
and  sides  are  brightly  lighted  by  the  sun- 
beams, long  before  its  base  or  any  portion  of 
the  surrounding  plain  has  received  a  ray : 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  general  character  of 
the  lunar  mountains  with  which  her  surface  is 
covered — the  mountain  ranges,  or  chains,  forming 
the  exception. 

These  ranges  are  evidently  quite  distinct 
in  their  character  and  formation.  We  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  crateriform  mountains, 
with  an  included  plain : 

The  shape  of  the  surrounding  cliffs  can  readily 
be  perceived  by  the  shadows  tney  project  on  the 
surface  of  the  plain  below,  as  we  have  often 
seen  in  the  hollows  of  our  mountain  lakes,  which 
many  of  them  resemble,  if  we  imagine  a  sandy 
plain  at  the  bottom  instead  of  water.  When 
there  is  a  central  mountain,  its  shadow  is  distinct- 
ly cast  upon  this  plain,  by  which  its  shape  can  be 
ascertained  and  sketched,  and  its  height  measured 
trigonometrically. — pp.  16, 17. 

The  radiating  crater  of  Tycho,  already 
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spoken  of,  is  another  of  the  centres  of  sub- 
limity which  exist  on  the  moon.  It  lies  on 
the  southern  part  of  her  surface,  and  can  be 
plainly  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  at  full 
moon.  Here  are  found  some  of  the  most 
savage  features  of  lunar  landscape ;  no  level 
ground  is  to  be  discovered  on  any  side.  We 
recur  to  the  same  source  whence  we  have 
already  extracted  such  vivid  descriptions : 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  stand  for  a  few  momenta 
within  the  arena  of  Tycho.  Around  us,  on  every 
side,  arises  a  mighty  wall  of  rock,  extending  in  a 
circle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  fifty-four 
in  diameter.  Looking  up  from  the  interior  plain, 
it  is  seventeen  thousand  clear  feet  of  precipice 
before  the  eye  rests.  Before  us  extends  a  plain 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  interrupted,  however, 
by  concentric  ridges  of  rocky  mountains,  or  bar- 
riers, that  encircle  (in  irregular  and  broken  mass- 
es, of  fearful  magnitude  and  height)  the  awful 
centre,  whence,  from  a  black  and  profound  gulf, 
that  opens  its  mighty  jaws,  springs  a  huge,  dark 
mountain — the  Sinai  of  Hevelius — whose  steep 
and  pointed  summit, higher  than  the  lofty  Snowdon, 
shoots  upward  for  alx>ve  four  thousand  feet  in 
sheer  precipice  from  the  plain.  The  centre,  this, 
of  the  terrible  convulsion  that  once  shook  the 
very  heart  and  substance  of  our  satellite;  so  that 
it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  it  needed  but  little 
more  to  burst,  the  entire  globe,  and  scatter  it  into 
fnigments. 

The  awful  character  of  such  scenery  is  but 
feebly  represented  by  any  thing  terrestrial  analo- 
gous to  it.  Were  we  to  seek  it  anywhere,  it 
would  be  in  the  wilds  and  desolations  of  Hecla, 
which,  by  the  following  description  of  a  modem 
lady  traveller,  it  seems  to  resemble  not  a  little  : 

**  Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  I  found  myself  on 
the  brink  of  a  chasm,  into  which  I  could  scarcely 
look  without  a  shudder ;  involuntarily  I  thought 
of  Weber's  Freyschutz  and  the »  Wolf's  Hollow.* 

•*  The  scene  is  the  more  startling  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  traveller  approaching  Thing- 
valla  in  a  certain  direction  sees  only  the  plains 
beyond  the  chasm,  and  has  no  idea  as  to  its  ex- 
istence. It  was  a  fissure  some  five  or  six  fathoms 
broad,  but  several  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  we 
were  forced  to  descend  by  a  small,  steep,  danger- 
ous path,  across  large  fragments  of  lava.  Colos- 
sal blocks  of  stone,  threatening  the  unhappy  wan- 
derer with  death  and  destruction,  hang  loosely,  in 
the  form  of  pyramids  and  broken  columns,  from  the 
lofty  walls  of  lava,which  encircle  the  whole  lonff 
ravine  in  the  form  of  a  gallery.  Speechless,  aiMi 
in  anxious  suspense,  we  descend  a  part  of  this 
chasm,  hardly  oaring  to  look  up,  much  less  to 
give  utterance  to  a  single  sound,  lest  the  vibra- 
tion should  bring  down  one  of  those  avalanches 
of  stone,  to  the  terrific  force  of  which  the  rocky 
fragments  scattered  around  bear  ample  testimony. 
The  distinctness  with  which  echo  repeats  the 
softest  sounds  and  lightest  footfall  is  truly  won- 
derful. 

**The  appearance  presented  by  the  horsea* 
which  are  allowed  to  come  down  the  ravine  after 
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their  masters  have  descended,  Is  most  peculiar. 
One  could  fancy  they  were  clinging  to  the  walls 
of  rock. 

"  This  ravine  is  known  by  the  name  of  Al- 
managian.  Its  entire  length  is  about  a  mile,  but 
a  small  portion  only  can  l^  traversed :  the  rest  is 
blocked  up  by  masses  of  lava  heaped  one  upon  the 
other.  On  the  right  hand,  the  rocky  wall  opens, 
and  forms  an  outlet,  over  formidable  masses  of 
lava,  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tbingvalla.  I 
could  have  fancied  that  I  wandered  through  the 
depths  of  a  crater,  which  had  piled  itself  these 
stupendous  barriers  during  a  mighty  eruption  in 
times  long  gone  by. 

"  My  pen  is  unfortunately  too  feeble  to  bring 
vividly  before  mv  readers  the  picture  as  I  beheld 
it  here,  and  to  describe  to  them  the  desolation, 
the  extent  and  height  of  these  lavapmassea.  I 
seemed  to  stand  in  a  crater,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try appeared  only  a  burnt-out  fire.  Here  lava 
was  piled  up  in  steep  inaccessible  mountains; 
there  stony  rivers,  whose  length  and  breadth 
seemed  immeasurable,  filled  the  once  verdant 
fields.  Every  thing  was  jumbled  together,  and 
yet  the  course  of  the  last  eruption  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced. 

**  I  stood  there,  in  the  centre  of  horrible  preci- 
pices, caves,  streams,  valleys,  and  mountains, 
and  scarcely  comprehended  how  it  was  possible 
to  penetrate  so  far,  and  was  overcome  witn  terror 
at  the  thought  which  involuntarily  obtruded  it- 
self—the possibility  of  never  finding  my  way 
again  out  of  these  terrible  labyrinths." — pp.  21- 
23. 

The  inquirer  will  naturally  ask,  Is  there 
an^  thing  on  earth  analogous  to  this  ?  Hum- 
bold  t  states  that  Galileo  bad  been  reminded 
by  the  wall-surrounded  plains  of  the  moon 
of  the  configuration  of  whole  countries,  such 
as  the  great  enclosed  basin  of  Bohemia. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  the  double  difficulty  to 
contend  with,  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
craters,  and  of  the  absence  of  apparent  ex- 
isting volcanic  action  upon  the  moon ;  for 
although  the  elder  Herschel  and  others  sus- 
pected the  presence  of  active  volcanoes,  the 
conjecture  has  not  been  confirmed  by  later 
investigation.  Still,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
establish  an  affinity  between  the  basin-shaped 
plains  of  our  earth,  formed,  as  they  are,  not 
oy  the  action  of  fire,  but  by  the  agency  of 
water,  and  the  craters  of  the  moon,  than  to 
leave  these  latter  in  the  same  category  with 
our  numerous  though  comparativeTy  minute 
volcanic  cones,  certainly  presenting  more 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  For  let  us 
suppose  the  chalk  basins  of  Hampshire,  Paris, 
and  London,  for  instance,  to  have  been  ele- 
vated without  any  disturbance  or  entomb- 
ment from  the  further  action  of  water, 
(though  to  do  80  we  must  get  rid  of  water 
itself  as  an  element  during  the  procesa,")  and 


to  present  on  the  surface  the  appearance  of 
huge  cup-shaped  depressions  ;  stiU,  how  fiur 
would  they  be  from  corresponding  with  the 
lunar  appearances  1  Such  deposits  are  never, 
we  believe,  uniformly  round — they  never  rise 
precipitously  at  the  sides,  either  within  or  at 
the  outside ;  they  never  enclose  a  level  plaint 
much  less  do  they  ever  exhibit  a  central 
chasm,  or  mountain ;  whereas  volcanic  cones 
are  often  regular,  generally  steep,  and  occa- 
sionally enclose  a  smaller  cone  of  eruptioo, 
while  some  few,  as  that  of  Kelanea  in  Hawaii, 
attain  to  considerable  dimensions. 

The  author  we  have  been  quoting  addnoes 
a  description,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  of  Truk- 
kee,  an  extinct  volcano  in  India.  It  might 
answer  tolerably  well,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
for  that  of  certain  cones  on  the  moon's  south- 
ern portion : 

The  General,  after  examining  with  great  labor 
and  fatigue  all  the  approaches,  scaled  a  high  rock, 
from  whence  he  looked  into  the  interior  of  Tmk- 
kee,  and  formed  a  plan  of  attack — to  be  executed, 
however,  only  in  the  last  extremity,  for  the  place 
was  indeed  worthy  its  reputation.  Resembling 
an  extinct  crater,  it  was  twelve  miles  long,  by  im 
or  six  broad  ;  and  nature  had  most  curiously  coo* 
trived  it — alike  for  secresy  and  strength.  For 
strength,  because  externally  it  presented  a  belt  of 
rocks  many  hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  impnc- 
ticable  of  ascent  on  the  south  side ;  and  tboogii 
it  was  less  austere  on  the  north,  the  inside  there 
was  precipitous,  while  on  the  southern  side  it  wu 
com^Miratively  easv  of  descent.  Thus  the  whole 
circuit  was  equally  im'pervious  to  assault ;  and 
the  interior  was  a  vast  collection  of  rocky  hil- 
locks, with  chasms  of  diflTerent  depths,  yet  all 
precipitous. 

For  secresy,  because  on  the  south  was  a  sec- 
ond wall  or  screen  of  perpendicular  rocks,  eoine 
hundred  feet  high,  forming,  with  tlie  actual  belt  of 
Trokkee,  a  restricted  valley,  or  rather  lane,  which 
was  to  be  entered  by  narrow  fissures  before  the 
passes  into  the  crater  could  be  approached  ;  and 
all  the  country  for  miles  around,  beyond  that 
screen,  and  adjoining  the  true  wall,  was  a  chaos 
of  huge  loose  stones,  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  crosF.  The  entrances  io  ikie  hidden  faainm^ 
which  seemed  like  some  ruined  colossal  amp&f- 
iheatre,  were  mere  cracks  in  a  waU  of  rock^  so  sud' 
derdy  opened  thai  the  upper  parts  seemed  stiS  to 
touch,  and  refused  to  let  in  the  Ught.  There  wit 
abundance  of  water  inside ;  and  just  outside  the 
fissure  by  which  the  robbers  retired  after  their  at- 
tack on  the  convoy,  there  was  a  copious  hot  spring, 
wholesome  to  drink,  vet  forbidden  to  the  troops  by 
matchlock- men,  perched  on  landing-places  in  the 
side  of  the  precipitous  crags. 

After  all,  neither  the  Plutonic  nor  the  Nep- 
tunian theory  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
wish.     We  have  scarcely  a  right  to  assune 
.  the  exclusive  agency  of  either  water  or  fire 
\iiYi«t^  \\lqm  ^%(fiL«<CL\E  sse^  absolutely  undis- 
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coverable.     Notwithstanding,  in  the  ancer- 
tfunty  of  the  case,  we  have  been  led  to 
conceiye  a  third  theory  of  our  own,  though 
it  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  rery  objec- 
tion just  stated.    We  got  at  it  in  this  way. 
We  imagined  ourselves  upon  the  surface  of 
the  moon,  looking  towards  the  earth,  from 
which  we  removed  every  element  not  existing 
upon  the  satellite,  so  as  to  render  it  as  similar 
to  it  in  these  circumstances  as  possible.  Fire, 
water,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  air,  were 
banished.    The  abstraction  of  the  water  of 
course  laid  bare  the  vast  expanse  of  the  south 
seas,  forming  nearly  one- half  of  the  surface 
of  our  planet.     Then,  looking  for  features 
resembling  the  crateriform  structures  of  the 
moon,  we  immediately  recognized  in   that 
great  tract  resemblances  so  striking,  that  in 
many  cases  they  might  pass  for  mirrored  re- 
flections of  portions  of  her  surface.    These 
were  the  coral  formations,  which  are  scattered 
over  nearly  a  third  of  the  superficial  area  of 
the  globe,  and  embrace  the  greater  part  of 
the  islands  of  those  seas,  as  well  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent.    This  is 
no  place  to  enter  upon  details  ;  but  whoever 
may  choose  to  refer  to  the  descriptions  of 
these  formations  will,  we  think,  be  struck  by 
many  points  of  similarity.     Let  any  one,  for 
instance,  take  the  sketch  forming  the  frontis- 
piece to  Mr.  Cramp  ton's  book,  being  a  tele- 
scopic view  of  a  lunar  crater,  and  compare  it 
with  the  drawing  of  the  island  of  Bolabola  in 
the  Pacific,  given  in  Mr.  Darwin's  book  on 
the  *' Structure  and   Distribution   of  Coral 
Keefs."     The  main  features  are  identical. 
The  drawiog,  of  course,  only  represents  the 
circular  summit  of  the  reef,  the  sides  being 
bidden  in  the  sea;  but  the  soundings  show 
what  the  appearance  would  be  were  the  wa- 
ter removed.  Captain  Fiiz  Roy,  within  2,200 
yards  of  an  island  of  similar  formation,  Keel- 
ing Island,  in  vain  sought  for  bottom  with  a 
line  of  7,200  feet  in  length.    These  islands,  in 
fact,  almost  invariably  rise  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  They  are  some- 
times quite  circular,  and  frequently  of  a  re- 
gular form.     Those   called  atolls  enclose  a 
basin,  more  or  less  deep.     They  are  often  of 
an   immense  size :   for  instance,  Suadiva  is 
forty-four  miles  one  way  by  thirty-four  the 
other,  and  some  are  even  larger.      A  few 
contain   some  atolls  (or  circular  coral  reefs 
with  lagoons)  within  the  central  space ;  and 
what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable,  there  are 
certain  of  these  islands  in  which  a  peak  rises 
abruptly  from  the  centre  of  the  lagoon. 

Let   the  reader  compare  the  sketch  of 
Whitsunday  Island,  in  Mr.  Darwin's  book, 


(which  he  can  also  see  in  his  "  Journal,"  a 
work  better  known,)  with  Mr.  Crampton's 
imaginary  drawing  of  the  wall-surrounded 
plain   at    page    16    of  his  work,  and    sav 
whether  the  similarity  can  be  considered  al- 
together fortuitous.   It  is  not  pretended  that 
there  are  not  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  ;  many  appearances  are  irreconcilable 
with  it.    The  case  of  the  mountain  Eratos- 
thenes, in  which  the  central  plain  lies  lower 
than  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  of  the  coral  islands,  whose 
lagoon  is  always  shallow  in  comparison  with 
the  outer  ocean,  though  other  craters  (such 
as  that  marked  No.  28  on  the  Berlin  chart) 
exactly  correspond   with  them.     There  is, 
moreover,  the  grand  difficulty,  that  whereas 
these  islands  have  been  the  work  of  insects 
working  under  water,  in  the  moon  we  have 
not  even  a  trace  of  the  element  in  which  they 
could  have  been  similarly  constructed.     But, 
without  sheltering  ourselves  behind  the  opin- 
ion of  such  philosophers  as  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  assert  that  on  the  moon's  surface  there 
are  large  regions  apparently  "of  a  decidedly 
alluvial  character,    we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that  this  difficulty,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  completely  to  negative  the 
idea  of  analogous  structure.     It  is  not  so 
improbable  that  there  should  be  organized 
beings  created  with  certain  constructive  pow- 
ers similar  to  others  actually  existing  on  earth, 
yet  found  to  live  in  another  element,  or  with- 
out the  element  they  inhabit  here,  as  that  fire, 
or  water,  should  have  been  the  direct  means 
of  rearing  these  structures,  there  being  no 
evidence  whatever  that  either  fire  or  water  ever 
existed  on  the  globe  where  they  are  observed. 
Without  going  farther,  however,  into  this  in- 
teresting question,  into  which  we  have  already 
perhaps  dived  too  deeply,  we  may  at  least 
point  forward  to  a  period  in  the  history  of 
this  earth  of  ours,  in  which  that  great  area 
of  subsidence,  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  exist- 
ing coral  formations  cover  no  less  than  nine- 
teen thousand  square   miles,  shall  become 
once  more  an  area  of  elevation,  and  the  sub- 
merged continents  of  the  south  shall  rise 
again  with  all  the  irregularity  of  paroxysmal 
upheaval  above  the  surface.    What  will  an 
observer  from  the  moon  then  behold  ?     Ex- 
actly, or  nearly  so,  what  we  observe  on  it. 
The  coral  activity  will  have  died  away ;  the 
sides  and  edges  of  what  may  then  be  called 
craters  wiU  have  become  rugged  and  thun- 
der-split.*   Even  now  the  barrier-reefs  are 

*  As  the  ooral-tockof  tK^^fiisssr^S^M^Ss^^'s^Vs^BB^ 
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breached  nith  fiaaurea  opposite  ereiy  raDDing 
stream — in  thia  respect  reaembling  the  great 
valleys  of  Australia.  Who  can  doubt  tbat 
these  breaches  would  "  radiate"  farther  and 
farther  as  the  land  rose  and  an  anti-clinal 
axis  was  formed,  so  as  to  spread  to  vast  dls- 
tftnces  from  the  original  focus  of  disturbance  ? 
Finully,  he  will  see  certain  of  these  craters 
containing  central  mountain*.  Here,  surely, 
the  resemblance  is  more  than  imaginary. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  said  before,  we  have  no 
intentioQ  of  going  farther  into  the  matter. 
These  are  areas  of  speculation  too  vast  for 
haslv  inquiry.*  The  residuary  incoDgruitieB 
we  do  not  pretend  to  reconcile.  Let  us  rath- 
er return  to  the  far  more  pleasing  realities  of 
what  is  actually  rerealea  lo  ua,  and  shines 
under  our  eyes.  As  it  is,  we  have  approach- 
ed step  by  step  the  precincts  of  the  pictur- 
esque, at  which  point,  as  we  began  by  observ- 
ing, the  public  becomes  first  an  interested 
party  in  natural  investigations.  Something 
we  can  feel  has  been  superinduced  upon 
Bomething  we  can  underetaiid.  Emotion  over- 
takea  us  in  our  Alpine  explorations.  We  are 
aflfected,  softened  by  beauty  as  appreciable 
as  it  is  unexpected.  We  wulk  into  another 
world,  yet  find  that  we  are  still  within  the 
domain  of  NA.TnRE — that  sublime,  mysterious, 
yet  true  and  touching  thing,  to  which  the 
finest  Gbres  of  the  human  heart  have  been 
created,  as  well  as  taught,  to  respond ;  and 
towards  which  no  heart,  however  feebly 
strung,  is  sufficiently  out  of  tune  lo  be  in- 
sensible. But  one  thing  is  wanting  to  our 
gratification — we  long  for  the  Aura,  as  well 


*  We  are  glkd  to  find  that  in  "I^rdner'*  Hand- 

boob  of  Aitrononi;"  our  doubia  u  to  the  volomia 
tbeorj  receive  some  confirmation.  The  sulhor't 
wordi  are  thes*  ;  "  The  volcanic  character  observed 
ID  the  eel cno graphic  formatJuriB  loses  much  of  ita 
analogy  to  like  formatiocs  on  the  earth's  aurfaoe, 
when  hif^her  mat^Ifjinf;  powvre  eoable  \a  to  eiam- 
ine  ^e  details  of  what  appear  to  ha  craten.  .  .  . 
NameroQB  eiamples  may  Ija  produced  lo  illuitrato 
this."  The  mounUin  Oassendi  is  than  described,  u 
seen  through  the  Dorpat  telescope,  and  the  author 
adds:  "  It  is  easy  to  see  how  little  anali^;  to  a 
terrestrial  volcanic  crater  is  preseoted  bj  these 
eharactera."  And  to  the  same  effect  is  Arago's  ob- 
aervaUon;  ';We  must  remark,"  ha  saya,  "  that  the 
appearance  on  the  inrface  of  the  moon,  at  different 
inlervajB  of  time,  of  self-lustrous  points,  andihe  rra- 
itr-like  form  affected  by  aimoti  all  the  caviiiet  ob- 
ttrvfd,  are  not  Buffisieiit  lo  establiBh  the  exiitecee 
of  volcanoes  on  the  mooa.''  Our  strong  conviction 
is,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
niouctain-r«ngeB  such  aa  the  Apennines,  the  bal- 
wsrk-plains,  ring'moUDtaias,  craters,  and  bolee, 
have  been  produced  by  tranyuii  proteuti,  atting 
at  ttu  rurfaci,  and  not  by  parozysaiBl  action  from 
within  outward*. 


[April 

as  the  ttinfAitM,  of  ^uT  feir  world ;  nor  do  we 
long  in  vain.  Here  tbe  amazing  power  of 
man's  penetrating  glance  has  achieved  its 
'  last  and  most  signal  triumph.  We  find  that 
in  the  whiteness  of  that  celesljal  light,  as  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  bound  up  tbe  beaute- 
ous group  of  rays  out  of  which  the  endless 
diversities  of  pictorial  beauty  are  evolved. 
As  vet  the  indications  of  color  are  faint  As 
might  be  expected,  the  hues  hang  iip°tt  ^^ 
extreme  verge  of  telescopic  vision.  There  is 
rather  the  impression  given  that  tints  he  be- 
yond the  .eye,  than  any  strongly-marked  di- 
versities within  its  range.  However,  we  tee 
that  all  is  not  achromatic,  and  hence  infer 
the  local  characteristics  in  this  respect  of 
particular  districts.  When  speaking  of  the 
spaces  enclosed  in  rocky  boundaries,  Ii£r. 
Ctampton  observes : 

The  surface  of  these  circular  plains  afibrda  a  va~ 
riety  of  coloring  which,  with  oar  present  powers  of 
vision,  cannot  ije  sails ractoril y  ecconnted  for,  sonM 
being  of  an  ashy  gray,  (&  color  which  generally 
belongs  to  those  wiOuntt  any  central  maintain,} 
others  being  of  a  whitish  shade,  some  few  of  s 
red  color,  and  others  of  a  faint  green,  which  baa 
led  some  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  vegetaCioD 
resembling  thst  of  tbe  earth. 

The  shadow  thrown  by  a  semicircul&r  range 
of  rocks  enclosing  the  recess  called  the  Bay 
of  lUinbows  upon  the  valley  at  its  base,  il 
described  by  Mr.  Hind  as  of  o  ttrong  preen- 
ish  hue.  Who  can  say  what  depths  and  di- 
versities of  umbrae  enrich  tbat  Valley  of 
IWnbows?  It  may  be  that  the  green  tint  is 
nothing  more  than  tbe  sign  of  rank  or  even 
scanty  vegetation,  such  as  is  met  with  on  the 
arid  plains  of  Australia  or  Chili.  Under  strict- 
ly analogous  circumstances,  such  a  surmise 
would  be  the  most  probable,  as  there  is  but 
little  moisture,  if  any,  and  much  solar  beat. 
But  we  have  here  no  right  to  argue  with  any 
degree  of  conGdence  from  analogy.  On  tlie 
contrary,  within  a  general  similarity  we  see 
everywhere  an  included  diversity;  bo  that 
the  very  fuel  of  resemblance  in  climate  and 
other  local  cbaracteristicB  ought  rather  to  lead 
us  to  expect  a  dissimilarity  in  tbe  produc- 
tions, which  might  be  as  luxuriant  there,  as 
here  they  would  he  impoverished  and  sparse. 
If  the  vegetaiion  keep  any  proportion  with 
the  mountain  scale  of  the  limar  landscape, 
forests  may  wave  over  these  green  expanses 
which  would  overshadow  our  Norwegian  or 
tropical  woods  as  proudly  as  the  cedar  does 
the  thistle  at  bis  foot. 

Plain,  mountain,  valley,  light,  shade,  color, 
vegetable  life — one  thing  remains :  Are  tket* 
vatt  tierras  peopled  or  not  with  waumted  he- 
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ings  ?  Is  there  an  eye  to  observe,  an  ear  to  \ 
hear,  a  step  to  traverse  the  inconceivable 
grandeurs  of  the  lunar  world  ?  Above  all, 
IS  there  a  sentient,  rational,  upward-looking 
being  upon  its  surface — a  link  to  connect  the 
glories  of  nature  with  the  creative  glory 
which  kindled  them?  Is  it  probable — is  it 
possible — that  such  creatures  exist?  This 
IS  the  point  towards  which  man's  curiosity 
has  incessantly  drifted,  from  the  days  of 
Anazagoras  to  our  own.  Here  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  as  yet  aided  by  direct  observa- 
tion ;  or  "rather,  the  absence  of  ocular  demon- 
stration cannot  yet  decide  the  question  in 
the  negative ;  for  an  infinite  number  of 
circum&tances  may  combine  to  baffle  man's 
scrutiny  as  to  the  presence  of  material  intel- 
ligences upon  a  body  different  from  our  own 
planet.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  the 
scale  of  relative  magnitude  is  not  by  any 
means  uniform  upon  the  moon  and  earth. 
The  mass  of  the  former  is  one-eightieth  that 
of  the  latter — the  bulk,  one- fiftieth  ;  yet  the 
mountains  of  the  one  are  relatively  five  times 
the  height  of  those  of  the  other.  In  like 
manner,  assuming  the  lunar  craters  to  be  vol- 
canic, they  exceed  beyond  all  comparison, 
both  in  number  and  size,  the  terrestrial  ones. 
Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
magnitude  of  animals  should  bear  any  regu- 
lar relation  to  each  other  in  the  two  worlds  ; 
they  may  be  considerably  larger,  they  may 
be  vastly  smaller,  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  We  can  scarcely  assign  a  limit  to  the 
admissible  license  of  nature  in  this  particular. 
As  it  is,  and  upon  our  own  planet,  size  seems 
to  be  the  least  uniform  of  all  the  character- 
istics of  kindred  animals.  From  the  crocodile 
to  the  chameleon — from  the  "  great  cave  ti- 
ger" to  the  house-cat — from  the  dolphin  to 
the  rorqual — 

"  Created  hugest  that  suim  the  ocean  stream  " — 

all  is  diversity  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  because  landscape  features 
are  colossal,  animated  nature  should  be  so 
too.  The  American  continent  is  a  striking 
instance  of  this.  There,  amid  the  most  gi- 
gantic physical  features,  live  and  have  lived 
tribes  of  animals  as  much  below  the  Old 
World  standard  as  those  exceed  it.  Witness 
the  llama,  the  puma,  the  peccary,  as  com- 
pared with  the  camel,  the  lion,  the  boar. 
Besides,  the  same  countries  have  at  different 
geological  periods  produced  allied  animals, 
differing  completely  in  size  alone.  The  fossil 
tortoise  of  the  Sewalic  hills  of  India,  as  com- 

Eared  with  most  of  the  existing  species,  may 
e  adduced, — as  well  as  the  fossil  dinomb  of 


New  Zealand,  standing  nine  feet  high,  placed 
beside  the  existing  penguin. 

In  short,  nothing  seems  more  arbitrary 
than  the  normal  type  of  size  in  any  particular 
case  ;  and  although  we  are  many  of  us  ready 
enough  to  demonstrate  why  the  human  race 
should  not  have  been  ten  feet  high,  or  ten 
inches,  still,  arguing  from  the  ascertained 
facts  in  the  instance  of  other  animated  crea- 
tures, there  is  really  no  general  law  that  we 
know  of  imposing  upon  a  man  a  six-feet 
standard,  or  limiting  his  proportions  in  either 
direction,  even  on  this  earth ;  much  less  can 
we  assume  the  existence  of  such  on  a  globe 
of  which  we  are  so  ignorant,  and  where  the 
accessories  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
may  be  so  totally  dissimilar  to  our  own. 

But  if  magnitude  be  a  quality  of  so  arbi- 
trary a  class  wherever  we  are  able  to  make 
our  observations  upon  animal  life,  we  are 
clearly  precluded  from  forming  any  conclu- 
sion whatever  relative  to  the  non-existence  of 
animal  organisms  generally  upon  the  lunar 
surface,  from  the  mere  facl  of  the  absence  of 
those  easily-discernible  manifestations  usually 
associated  with  the  idea  on  our  own  globe. 
We  have  some  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  vegetable  life — the  * 
pabulum  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal 
tribes.  There  is  no  analogy  against  the 
prevalence  of  an  extremely  minute  standard 
of  size, — such  as  that  of  insect-life  here. 

The  saurian  period  of  our  globe,  no  doubt, 
abounded  in  huge  forms  ;  but  why  not  ima- 
gine our  satellite  peopled  with  the  common 
lizard,  or  the  chameleon,  or  even  animals  of 
microscopic  diminutiveness  ?  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
newly-raised  coral  reefs  are  certain  small 
species  of  insects  of  the  spider  kind.  Darwin 
found  some  of  the  atolls,  called  Keeling 
Island,  thus,  and  thus  alone,  tenanted.  Wliy 
need  we  hesitate  to  assume  a  lowstani^ard  of 
size,  in  view  of  such  facts  ?  Indeed  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  in  combating  ima- 
ginary difficulties.  Our  nearest  approach  to 
the  moon  let  us  take  to  be  twenty-four  miles, 
and  we  believe  we  are  overstating  our  ad- 
vance. What  animal,  or  vegetable,  could  we 
discern  at  that  distance  upon  earth?  The 
very  color  of  the  landscape  would  merge  in 
that  of  the  atmosphere.* 


*  We  here  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  a  useful  little 
publication  which  has  jost  appeared,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Lardner,  entitled  **The  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art ;''  in  the  first  number  of  which 
are  some  interesting  speculations  bearing  on  our 
present  inquiry. 
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But,  it  will   be  objected,  there  are  very 
doubtful  iodicatioas  of  any  atmosphere  upon 
the    moon,  and   absolutely  none  of  water ; 
while  the  whole  character  of  the  landscape 
is  that  of  such  desolation,   that  no  living 
thing  could  continue  to  exist  upon  it.      This 
is  assuming  too  much.     We  must  recollect, 
in  the  first  place,  that  we  only  see  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  moon's  surface :  the 
other  side  is,  and  must  ever  be  to  us,  an  un- 
explored region.     We  do  not  mean  to  go  the 
length  of  asserting  that  water  could  be  col- 
lected there,  while  the  dry  land,  reversing 
the  terrestrial  proportion,  prevailed  in  excess, 
and  was  turned  towards  us.    We  believe  that 
aqueous  vapors,  did  water  exist,  must  trans- 
port themselves  over  the  land,  and  become 
revealed  to  us*  through  their  effect  upon  our 
vision   of  that  surface,    though    Sir  John 
Herschel  conceives  that  they  might  be  pre- 
sent without  our  detecting  them,  or  constantly 
concentrate  themselves  on  the  unilluminated 
portion  of  the  moon's  disc.     But  we  certainly 
do  contend  that  it  is  quite  unphilosophical 
to  conclude,  because  a  certain  element  does 
not  manifest  itself  endued  with  the  same  pro- 
perties which  belong  to  it  here,  where  it  is 
supposed  necessary  to  animal  life,  that  there- 
fore life  elsewhere  must  necessarily  be  absent 
where  it  is  not  found :  for  experience  shows 
us  every  day,  under  what  conditions  of  pri- 
vation life  may  be  supported.    Certain  animals 
need   for  their  very  existence  what   others 
seem  absolutely  independent  of.     And  so  of 
vegetables.    If,  indeed,  the  green  of  the  plain 
in  the  Mart  Inibrium  shall  prove  to  be  vege- 
tation, we  have  got  rid  of  the  main  difficulty : 
for  air  and  moisture  are  held  on  our  globe 
to  be  equally  indispensable  to  vegetable  and 
animal    life.      But   even  before  the  fact  is 
ascertained,  our  argument  is  equally  legiti- 
mate, that  what  is  essential  to  one  family  of 
living  beings  is  unnecessary  to  another.  Solar 
light,  for  instance,  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  vitalizing  influences,  is  not 
universally   indispensable.      Witness    many 
sea- fish,  inhabiting  depths  to  which  a  ray 
never  penetrates,  and  probably  furnished  with 
a  phosphoric  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
illuminating   those   unsunned  abodes.     The 
Froteus  Anguinus  of  the  grotto  of  Maddalena 
at  Adelsberg,  of  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
so  pleasingly  discourses,  is  equally  removed 
from  the  influence  of  solar  light.   So  of  moist- 
ure.     Darwin  speaks  of  the  toads  at  Bahia 
Blanca,  which  exist  for  considerable  periods 
without  the  slightest  apparent  supply  of  fluid, 
either  from  the  earth,  the  sky,  or  the  air. 


We  almost  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  so-ofteii* 
repeated  story  of  the  discovery  of  these  same 
animals  in  the  hollow  of  stones,  where  they 
have  been  hermetically  sealed  for  an  unknown 
period,  deprived  of  all  access  to  light,  air, 
moisture,  food — in  short,  every  element  consi- 
dered essential  to  animal  existence ;  and  yet 
this  is  an  animal  possessing  the  organs  adapted 
for  seeing,  breathing,  eating,  drinking,  as  fully 
as  we  do  ourselves.     But  we  have  no  scruple 
in  pointing  to  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  total 
and  long-continued  suspension  of  animatimi 
without  terminating  it  which  is  observed  in 
certain  instances^    Gold-fish,  which  thrive  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80^,  as  well  as 
perch  and  eels,  can  be  frozen  up  with  water 
into  a  solid  mass,  and  afterwards   thawed 
into  existence  again,  when  their  vital  powers 
are  found  to  be  unimpaired.     Here  life  has 
survived,  though  dormant,  while  the  animal 
was  restricted  from  every  element  essential, 
or  supposed  essential,  to  animation,  including 
motion  itself ;  and  as  ice  here  preserves,  in- 
stead of  terminating,  animal  life,  so  fire  does 
not  always  prove  absolutely  destructiye  of 
it.     Humboldt  mentions  that,  during  his  re- 
searches in  tropical  America,  he  found  fishes 
thrown  up  (dive  from  the  bottom  of  an  expUd' 
ing  volcano,  along  with  water  at  that  time  to 
hot  as  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  210^,  or 
within  two  degrees  of  the  boiling-point  / 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  since  ani- 
mals, with   organs   created  referential ly  to 
certain  conditions  or  elements,  can  exist  for  s 
greater  or  less  period  deprived  of  those  con- 
ditions or  elements  assumed  to  be  senerall^ 
essential  to  animal  existence,  a  world  of  ani- 
mated beings  likewise  may  exist,  adapted  to 
a  state  of  things  trom  which  one  or  more  of 
these  elements  may  be  permanently  excluded, 
and  yet  kindred  in  many  of  their  charac- 
teristics,   physical     and    even    mental,    to 
ourselves  ?     Recollect,  however  strong  and 
strange   the  differences  between  the  lunar 
landscape  and  our  own,  the  resemblances  are 
still  more  striking.     Lighted  and  warmed  by 
a  common  sun,  the  animator  of  our  terrestrial 
creation — further  illuminated  by  the  beams 
reflected    from    ourselves — diversified  with 
every    variety   of    scenic    outline,    whether 
amidst   its  tropical   deserts  or  towards  its 
polar  solitudes  ;  adorned,  as  we  conjecture, 
with  the  foliage  of  extensive  evergreen  for- 
ests, or  the  herbage  of  spacious  prairies ; — 
we  can  almost  imagine  the  first  step  of  a 
visitant  from  this  sublunary  sphere  upon  its 
rugged  surface,  and  his  recognition  of  ter- 
restrial effects,  repeated,  though  perhaps  in. 
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tensified,  in  the  aspect  of  the  novel  scene 
around  him,  forcing  him  into  the  nataral  an- 
ticipation of  finding  there,  too,  where  every 
thing  reminded  him  of  the  globe  he  belonged 
to,  that  last  best  work  of  the  creative  hand — 
that  LIFE,  the  reflection  as  well  as  the  emana- 
tion of  Almighty  Intelligence,  which  he  had 
left  behind  him.  and  had  learned  to  consider 
the  universal  complement  of  material  beauty. 

This  life,  we  admit,  may  not  necessarily 
include  human — that  is,  rational  life,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  render  even  that  surmise 
improbable.  Intelligent  life  may  not  at  pre- 
sent exist  upon  the  lunar  surface.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  was  once  life  on  our 
own  globe,  unennobled  by  the  lordly  presi- 
dence  of  humanity.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
gress of  animated  nature  here,  recently  con- 
summated by  the  advent  of  reason.  We  are 
the  latest,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  arrivals  upon 
earth.  The  moon  may  now  be  what  this 
globe  was  for  ages,  preparing  for  a  nobler 
tenant.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resign 
ourselves  to  the.  conviction  that  a  world  so 
vast,  so  fair,  so  capable  of  constituting  the 
home  and  happiness  of  life  and  intelligence, 
should  be  a  vast,  vacant  ball — a  lump  of  dead 
matter — an  unmeaning  and  unen joyed  soli- 
tude, shining  fruitlessly  in  the  midst  of  hea- 
ven, for  no  better  purpose  than  to  take  the 
sun's  place  at  certain  seasons  as  regards  us,  to 
lift  the  tides,  set  dogs  howling,  and  inspire 
the  poet's  ditty.  It  has  long  been  deter- 
mined in  what  sense  we  are  to  take  the 
initial  words  of  Holy  Writ.  The  Mosaic 
cosmogony  was  not  a  philosophical  treatise, 
but  a  national  homily.  The  moon,  as  well  as 
all  the  stars  of  Heaven,  was  made,  we  venture 
to  conclude,  for  ends  as  glorious  as  was  this 
globe  of  ours. 

How  interesting,  how  inspiring  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continuous  advance  in  intimacy  with 
a  celestial  neighbor  thus  pregnant  with  the 
seeds  of  greatness ! 

We  begin,  even  now,  to  be  familiarized 
with  the  contour  of  the  selenic  landscape — 
to  know  and  recognize  favorite  spots — to 
identify  ourselves  and  our  inquirers  with 
peculiar  localities,  as  Mr.  Nasmyth  is  now 
doing  with  the  portion  named  Morolycus. 
We  look  down,  in  short,  upon  the  bright 
panorama,  from  the  eminence  gained  by  the 
conquering  heroism  of  science,  with  some- 
what of  the  feelings  we  can  imagine  to  have 
animated  Cortez  and  his  followers,  as,  having 
surmounted  the  ridge  of  Ahualco,  they  gazed 
upon  the  rich  and  unexplored  valley  of 
Mexico,  of  which  they  had  already  insured 
the  conquest  in  the  conscious  possession  of 


that  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance 
which  had  carried  them  so  ^far  beyond  the 
limits  of  all  previous  speculation. 

The  moral  destiny  of  this  beauteous  world, 
like  its  material  fate,  hangs  upon  that  of  our 
own.  The  conjectures  of  ancient  sages  and 
the  speculations  of  modern  Christianity  seem 
now  m  some  degree  to  converge.  It  was  a 
part  of  some  of  the  more  fanciful  philosophic 
systems,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  were  to 
occupy  those  peaceful  abodes  prepared  for 
them  on  the  silvery  surface  of  the  nocturnal 
luminary.  We  are  now  encouraged  by  ac- 
complished divines  to  believe  that  the  lovely 
scenes  of  this  earth  of  ours,  and  all  other 
lovely  scenes  created  by  the  mighty  Architect 
of  nature  to  be  dwelt  in  by  finite  intel- 
ligences, have  a  more  permanent  significance 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  They  are 
not  formed,  say  they,  to  be  the  stage  of  a 
shifting  drama,  but  are  in  their  nature  and 
scope  intended  to  be  coenduring  with  the 
after-life  of  a  restored  creation.  Thus,  if  the 
lunar  history  have  compiised  or  is  to  com- 
prise that  of  sentient  and  rational  inhabitants, 
we  are  told  to  look  upon  the  kndscape  above 
us,  like  that  at  our  feet,  as  formed  to  last 
for  a  period  of  unlimited  duration.  The 
fi^reat  cataclysm  we  are  taught  to  expect  here 
IS  to  result  in  restoration,  not  iii  destruction. 
The  earth  is  to  be  purified,  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  splendors  of  the  visible  world  are 
to  survive  the  catastrophe.  The  hills,  the 
valleys,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  earth,  its 
fountains  and  its  falls,  its  peaks  and  plains, 
its  air  and  ocean,  are  reserved  for  the  ex- 
quisite appreciation  of  glorified  intelligences, 
who  can  then  first  enjoy  the  durubility  of 
those  delights  they  had  once  bighed  over  as 
too  transitory  to  impart  happiness.  Natural 
beauties,  nay,  natural  things  of  all  kinds, 
from  these  considerations  deiive  an  interest 
and  importance  they  could  never  have  at- 
tained under  the  belief  which  made  them  all 
equally  perishable  with  the  mortal  nature  of 
him  who  mourned  over  their  instability.  And 
once  we  admit  so  high  a  destiny  for  the 
things  that  lie  around  us  on  this  earth,  what 
is  to  forbid  us,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  sur- 
face of  our  satellite  may  support  its  own 
communities  of  life,  from  according  to  it  too 
an  equally  unchangeable  beatitude  ?  ''  Too 
bright  to  fade"  may  here  be  both  poetry  and 
truth.  And  as  we  look  up  towards  that 
lovely  luminary,  our  eyes  may  justly  be 
dazzled  with  the  contemplation  of  what  over- 
powers our  hearts — that  bold  and  bright  out- 
line, defining  features  that  may  be  destined 
to  outlive  the  troubles  a?\<l  \:oaibk  ^^  TSbssnMfik 
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life,  and  form  the  happy  contemplation  of 
blessed  spirits  throughout  everlasting  ages. 
In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  views  as 
r^rds  the  world  we  inhabit;,  we  gladly 
adopt,  from  the  author  of  "The  Lunar 
World,"  (the  religious  portion  of  whose  book 
we  have  been  forced  unwillingly,  though  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  pass  over,)  the  followinc 
passage  from  *  Barnes'  commentary  on  2d 
Peter,  enlarging  upon  an  idea  oE  Burnet's  : 

That  the  earth  may  again  be  revisited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  redeemed,  that  in  a  puri- 
fied and  rcnnvaled  form  it  may  be  one  of  the 
"  many  manstnna"  which  are  to  be  Hited  np  for 
them,  (John  xiv,  3.)  may  not  appear  wholly  im- 
prottabie  from  the  following  Buggentiona  ;  1.  It 
seems  lo  have  been  a  law  ol'  the  earth,  that,  in  its 
progress,  it  should  be  pre^iared  at  one  period  for 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  higher  order  of  beings  at 
another  period.  Thus,  according  to  iFie  disclosures 
of  geology,  it  existed  perhaps  fur  countless  ages 
before  it  was  Gtted  to  be  an  abode  for  man;  and 
then  it  whs  inhabited  by  the  monstera  of  an  infe- 
rior order  of  existence,  who  have  now  passed 
away  to  mabe  room  for  a  nobler  race.  Who  can 
tell  but  the  present  order  of  things  may  pass 
away  to  make  place  for  the  manifesialion*  of  a 
more  exalted  mode  of  being  7  3.  There  ia  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  any  world  has  been  annihilated, 
though  some  have  disappeared  from  human  view. 
Indeed,  aa  observed  above,  there  is  no  proof  that 
a  aingle  parlicle  of  matter  ever  has  been  anni- 
hilated, or  ever  will  be.  It  may  change  ila  form, 
but  it  may  still  exist  3.  It  seems  aluo  to  accord 
most  with  probability,  that,  although  the  earth 
may  undergo  important  changes  by  flood  or  fire, 
it  will  not  be  annihilated.  It  aeems  difficult  to 
suppose  that,  as  a  world,  it  will  be  wholly  cUs- 
placed  from  the  syBlera  of  which  it  is  now  a  part, 
or  that  the  system  itself  will  disappear.  The 
earth,  as  one  of  the  worlds  of  God,  has  occupied 
too  important  a  position  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse, lo  make  it  to  be  easily  believed  that  the 
place  where  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate 
and  died  chall  be  utterly  swept  away.  It  would, 
certainly,  accord  more  with  all  the  feelings  which 
we  can  have  on  such  a  subject,  to  suppoxe  that  a 
world  once  bo  beautiful  when  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  its  Maker,  should  be  restored  lo  primitive 
loveliness ;  tliat  a  world  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  primarily  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
glory  of  God  in  redemption,  should  be  preserved  in 
some  appropriate  fomi  to  be  t)ie  theatre  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  development  of  that  plan  in  far-dis- 
tant ages  lo  come.  4.  To  the  redeemed,  it  would 
be  most  interesting  again  to  visit  the  spot  where 
the  great  work  of  their  redemption  was  accom- 
plished; wherethe  Son  of  God  became 
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and  made  atonement  for  sin ;  and  w'lerc  tbeic 
would  \te  BO  many  interesting  recollections  and 

associstioDs,  even  afler  the  purification  by  fire, 
connee led  with  the  infancy  of  their  existence,  and 
their  preparation  for  eternity.  Piety  would,  at 
least,  wish  [hat  the  world  where  Gethscmane  and 
Calvary  are  should  never  be  blotted  out  from  the 
universe.  But  (S)  if,  after  their  resarrectioo  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  the  redeemed  shall  ever 
revisit  a  world  so  full  of  inteiesling  recollections 
and  associations- -where  they  began  (heir  beinf, 
where  their  Redeemer  lived  and  died,  vihere  they 
were  renewed  and  sanctified,  and  where  Iheir 
bodies  once  rested  in  the  grave,  there  ia  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  will  be  their  permanent  and 
unchanging  abode.  It  may  be  mere  speculation, 
but  it  seems  lo  accord  best  with  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  univene 
is  made,  to  suppose  that  every  portion  of  it  may 
be  visited,  and  become  enccessively  the  abode  of 
the  redeemed ;  that  they  may  pass  from  world  to 
world,  and  survey  the  wonders  and  the  works  of 
God  as  they  are  displayed  in  different  worldi. 
The  universe,  so  vaat,  seems  to  have  been  fitted 
□p  for  such  a  purpose,  and  nothing  else  that  we 
can  conceive  of  will  be  so  adapted  to  give  em- 
ployment without  weariness  to  the  minds  thil 
God  has  made,  in  the  interminable  duration  before 

To  this  passage  we  gladly  respond,  except 
in  one  particular,  where  the  author  suggetia 
that  the  redeemed  may  pass  from  world  to 
world,  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  sur- 
vey the  wonders  of  creaUon,  It  aeema  more 
conformable  with  the  analogy  of  nature,  that 
each  sphere  should  harbor  its  own  redeemed 
within  the  bosom  of  its  own  paradise.  There 
ia  nothing  indeed  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  the  harmonies  of  individual  worlds  may, 
in  the  vast  designs  of  the  Ahnighty,  be  com- 
bined into  one  great  harmonious  ajxh  span- 
ning the  universe,  as  the  prism  of  each  drop 
helps  to  round  tbe  mighty  prism  of  i{|(^>»~ 
bow.  But  this  is  loo  vast  a  contemplatioa 
for  the  present  occasion — and  besides,  it  ii 
not  required  for  our  argument.  That  there 
is  a  glory  of  the  moon,  as  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  earth,  modem  science  has  demoast rated. 
If  tbe  glory  of  tbe  celestial  be  one,  let  as 
leave  it  so.  Kindred  as  it  is  to  our  own,  be- 
yond all  previous  anticipation,  it  may  contain 
intelligent  spirits  meet  to  understand  and  en- 
joy iu  Our  delight  will  be  to  know,  as  we 
are  learning  every  day,  how  real,  how  tangi- 
ble, and  hoa  tike  our  own  their  enjoyments 
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There  are  cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain postulates  which  he  finds  himself  entitled 
to  assume,  the  task  of  the  critic  is  simplified 
and  facilitated  in  an  important  degree.  These 
postulates  enable  him  to  strike  the  key-note, 
to  determine  the  ground-tone  of  his  criticism. 
Towards  all   that  can  be  characterized  as 
fault,  he  must  be  severe ;  towards  what  is 
merely  error,  he  inay  be  mild,  however  de- 
dded.     If  he  perceives  that  the  author  or 
book  on   which  he  coihments  is  radically 
ignoble,  radically  promotive  of  laxity  in  prin- 
ciple or  licentiousness  in  practice,  however 
marked  exceptions   may  be,  and  however 
dexterously  the  mask  may  be  worn,  it  is  his 
duty,   with   stem  hand,   to  tear  aside  the 
angel's  veil,  and  show  the  malicious  features 
of  the  demon.  If  he  perceives  that  the  heart 
of  the  book  or  author  is  sound ;  that,  what- 
ever errors  may   mingle   with    the  words 
spoken,  their  general  sense  is  unequivocally 
and  firmly  in  favor  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  he  must  remember  that  the  value 
of  such  a  voice  is  too  great  to  permit  its 
being  imperilled  by  any  harshess  ;  that  every 
objection  or  hint  must  be  tempered  by  defer- 
ence and  toned  by  love.     We  feel  ourselves 
at  present  in  the  happy  alternative.     How- 
ever widely  opinions   may  differ  regarding 
Mr.  Kingsley,  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
all  are  agreed :  that  his  voice  is  that  of  a 
noble,  earnest,  generous- hearted  man ;  that 
his  whole  nature  vibrates  with  a  strong  and 
unwavering  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men ; 
and  that  the  gilts  which  his  heart  prompts 
bim  to  turn  to  the  service  of  his  country  and 
bis  race  are  of  no  common  order.    From  such 
men  we  may  differ,  but  such  men  we  cannot 
condemn  ;  the  spirit  of  their  whole  writings 
18  a  pledge  that  words  of  honest  suggestion, 
of  manly  disagreement,  will  be  cordially  ac- 
cepted and  soberly  weighed  ;  nay,  in  our 
criticism  we  pay  them  what  is  perhaps  the 
highest  compliment  which  can  be  paid  to  one 
of  high  literary  eminence,  that  he  would 
gladly  see  his  fame  and  his  writings  go  up  in 
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one  holocaust  and  vanish,  if  a  grain  of  price- 
less truth,  hitherto  unseen,  remained  for  his 
fellow-men  upon  the  altar.  Mr.  Kingsley, 
we  feel  assured,  will  ask  but  one  question  of 
any  man  who  dissents  from  his  various  con- 
clusions— "Are  you  honest,  and  do  you  love 
the  people  ?"  If  he  can  believe  the  affirma- 
tive answer,  he  will  at  once  invite  him  to  ex- 
press his  dissent  to  one  who  cannot  be 
offended.  We  do  differ  from  Mr.  Kingsley, 
much  as  we  value  his  writings ;  but  we  ac- 
knowledge gladly  that  the  light  in  him  points 
to  heaven,  and  that  our  only  difference  is  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  its  illumination  can  be 
shed  around  on  earth. 

It  is  but  to  extend  the  application  of  these 
remarks  from  Mr.  Kingsley  to  his  writings, 
to  say,  that  there  is  much  in  each  and  all  of 
them  which  merits  instant  recognition  and 
applause.     A   spirit  of  brotherly  kindness 
breathes  over  them  all,  of  generous,  hopeful 
ardor,  of  integrity,  nobleness,  purity ;  and, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  of  sincere 
reverence  towards  God,  as  well  as  love  to- 
wards man.    The  general  influence  of  these 
books  is  good;  if  the  intellectual  food  be 
slight  or  questionable,  the  food  for  the  heart 
is  wholesome  and  abundant.   There  are  books 
which  cultivate  the  intellect,  while  they  chill 
the  heart ;  books  which  one  might  imagine 
produced  by  a  logical  machine,  mstead  of  a 
jiving  man  ;  books  which  seem  all  fuel  and  no 
fire.     Such  books  are  invaluable  if  rightly 
used,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  want  of  heart  ia 
a  book  is  dangerous.      In  Mr.  Kingsley'a 
volumes  the  emotions  play,  we  suspect,  ratner 
too  important  a  part ;  yet  their  prevalence^ 
attuned,  as  they  always  are,  to  nobleness  and 
valor,  spreads  a  general  healthfulness  around. 
To  read  his  works  is  like  travelling  in  a  plea- 
sant hilly  country,  where  the  fresh  hearty 
breeze  brings  you  the  strength  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  clear  atmosphere  shows  you 
every  line,  and  curve,  and  streamer  of  the 
clouds  that  race  the  wind ;  you  may  be  com- 
pelled to  remark  that  the  cora-field&  ox^i&s:^ 
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80  heavy  as  in  the  rich  plain ;  that  perhaps 
the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower,  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  light  on  the  granary- floor,  are 
somewhat  too  abundant,  and  that  there  is 
an  ample  allowance  of  gay  copse,  and  heath, 
and  fern  ;  but  at  least  you  feel  that  there 
is  no  miasma ;  that  there  is  no  haze,  such  as 
floats  suspiciously  over  the  rich  moist  mea- 
dow ;  that  you  are  in  a  land  of  freshness, 
freedom,  health. 

We  cannot,  however,  disguise  tbe  fact, 
that  we  have  hitherto  stilted  what  is  short  of 
the  whole  truth  ;  there  is  one  other  remark 
to  be  made  concerning  all  such  books  as  Mr. 
Kingsley's,  which  is  necessary  to  justify  us 
in  applying  a  searching  criticism  to  his  works. 
Nature  has  not  the  slightest  respect  for 
men's  intentions:  with  her,  bulk  and  orna- 
ment go  for  nothing;  if  you  have  spent  half 
your  lifetime  in  attempting  to  bridge  a 
chasm,  and  have,  in  any  way,  misplaced  the 
key-stone,  your  arch  will  just  fall  when  the 
scaffolding  b  removed ;  deck  your  barge  in 
all  the  beauties  of  Cleopatra  s,  let  its  sides 
glitter  with  gold,  and  its  sails  gleam  like  the 
rainbow,  if  some  unseen  worm  has  bitten 
through  its  timbers,  it  will  sink  just  as  fast 
as  so  many  tarred  boards  rudely  ntiiled  to- 
gether. To  get  us  over  the  ford,  how  many 
water-lilies,  fairly  dispread,  and  basking  in  the 
radiance  of  their  beauty,  against  just  so  many 
stepping-stones,  bare  and  rugged,  as  will  en- 
able us,  though  with  difficulty,  to  get  across  ? 

This  is  certaiply  very  plain,  and  may  ap- 
pear trite  or  irrelevant ;  we  believe  that,  in 
the  present  day,  its  importance  is  incalcu- 
lable. In  a  time  when  thousands  write,  and 
when  a  brilliant,  ornate,  emphatic  style  is 
extremely  fashionable  ;  when  youthful  ardor 
and  impetuosity  are  combined  with  peremp- 
tory dogmatism,  it  is  of  real  moment  that 
men  constantly  remember  that  it  is  the  bare 
fact,  the  simple  truth,  which  can  ever  be  of 
avail.  Language  has  such  powers  of  dis- 
guising error,  that  it  were  no  very  absurd 
philosophic  paradox  to  assert  that  every  false 
opinion  has  arisen  from  its  misuse ;  many  a 
thesis  less  palpably  untrue  has  found  sup- 
porters in  the  schools.  And  it  is  a  noble 
Duman  task  to  perform  the  operation  which 
nature  ultimately  performs  upon  every  pro- 
position presented  for  consideration  :  to  rub 
off  every  hue,  to  draw  aside  every  veil,  to  re- 
move every  flower,  and  gaze  on  the  naked 
fact ;  to  disrobe  the  glowing,  the  charming 
figure,  till  it  is  as  bare  as  a  diagram  of 
Euclid's.  It  is  precisely  the  diagram  which 
nature  will  own.  We  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend  oar  readers  to  apply  this  test  to  ceTl^m 


of  our  exuberant  and  metaphoric  modem 
writers.  Let  them  take  a  paragraph  which 
has  dazzled  them  by  its  sparkling  imagery, 
and  borne  them  away  in  the  stream  of  its 
fervor  ;  let  them  test  the  application  of  each 
simile ;  let  them  for  the  time  close  their  ears 
to  each  appeal ;  let  them  hush  every  murmur 
of  passion,  and  then  apply  to  the  simple 
argument  of  the  passage  the  dry  light  of 
careful,  unagitated  thought.  Well  is  it,  when 
the  book  itself  honestly  invites  this  scrutiny; 
well  is  it,  when  the  moral  earnestness  of  the 
writer  awakes  in  the  reader  such  a  cod- 
scientious  desire  for  truth,  that  he  feels  him- 
self urged  to  apply  such  criticism.  We 
honor  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  believing  that  he 
would  have  us  treat  his  books  in  the  way  we 
have  indicated. 

Mr.  Kingi^ley  is  one  of  those  men  whom 
we  could  with  most  decision  fix  upon  as 
representative  of  his  age.  By  this  we  mean 
no  assertion  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers;  we  intend  to  exclude  the  idea  of  bis 
being  a  leader  among  his  fellows  ;  our  asser- 
tion is,  that  sympathy  is  his  determiniDg 
characteristic,  that  the  influences  of  the  time 
are  largely  represented  in  his  mode  of  thought 
and  composition.  His  is  precisely  that  order 
of  mind  of  which  it  can  be  asserted,  that 
its  whole  character  and  actings  had  been 
changed,  if  it  had  arrived  ten  years  earlier  or 
ten  years  later  in  the  world  ;  he  is  one  of 
those  men  who  seem  to  be  intended  to  serve 
as  beacons,  blazing  fiercely  after  they  have 
been  once  kindled,  and  showing,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flame,  how  the  wind  of  tendency 
is  blowing.  All  men  are  moulded  and  moved 
by  sympathy;  a  man  cannot  live  by  himself; 
he  is  bound  to  his  race  as  no  other  being  on 
earth  is  bound.  But  he  also  reacts  upon  his 
generation,  upon  circumstance,  by  force  of 
individual  character.  These  two  facts  are 
decisive  in  deterfiiining  a  man's  rank  in  the 
scale  of  greatness,  when  by  greatnej?s  we 
mean  power.  The  dull  man  obeys,  mechani- 
cally, the  ruling  ideas  of  his  time,  following 
his  neighbors  and  feeling  little  in  any  way ; 
the  impulsive,  sympathetic,  superiorly  gifttd, 
are  moved  by  that  new  force  in  the  agencies 
of  the  lime  which  voices  itself  most  power- 
fully ;  the  master  minds  feel  the  influences  of 
their  age,  but  see  through  them  and  over 
them,  in  free,  independent  strength,  and  utter 
words,  or  perform  deeds,  which  will  director 
influence,  not  their  own  generation  only,  bat 
we  know  not  how  many  succeeding  genera- 
tions. It  were  an  extremely  profitable  men- 
tal exercise  to  solve,  concerning  any  great 
m&U)  the  problem — what  would  he  have  been, 
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if  placed  in  a  different  a^e  ?    Had  Plato  and 
Calvin   changed   centur.es,   to  what  extent 
would  their  minds  have  been  affected,  and 
their  work  modified?     We  can  confidently 
say,  that  though  each  would  have  been  ma- 
terially altered,  yet  each  would  have  towered 
over  his  contemporaries,  listening  certainly  to 
all  they  said,  but  speaking  ever  a  louder,  a 
more  decisive  word  of  instruction,  of  guid- 
ance, of  command.    Of  the  second  order  of 
mind,  Uu*.  rec»'ptive,  the  emotional,  the  dis- 
tinctively   sympathetic,   it    is   characteristic 
that  their  grasp  of  truth,  in  itself,  is  not  so 
strong  as  to  rid  them  sufficiently  of  influence 
from  the  fact,  that  other  men  have  spoken 
for  it  or  against  it.   They  love  truth  sincerely 
and   earnestly,   but  their    power   does  not 
second  their  will ;  the  emotional  part  of  their 
nature  so  far  intoxicates  the  intellectual,  that 
what  comes  fairly  attired  in  eloquence,  plead- 
ing fearlessly,  and  sincerely,  and  well,  is  at 
once  received  as  truth.    If  we  were  asked  to 
eliminate  the  radical,  unconscious,  determm- 
ing  element  in  such  minds,  we  would  assert  it 
to  consbt  in  this  :  that  the  instinctive  axiom 
on  which  they  proceed  is  rather,  that  the 
voice  of  man  cannot  be  wrong,  than  that  the 
voice  of  God  alone,  simple  truth  unsupported 
by  one  vote  under  the  sun,  is  eternally  right. 
"  He,"   says   Coleridge,   "  who  asserts  that 
truth  is   of  no  importance,  except  in  the 
signification  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with 
madness,  and  the  word  of  God  with  a  dream." 
Yet,  so  mighty  in  its  influence  over  man  is 
man's  voice,  that  although  all  would  assent 
to  the  theoretic  proposition,  its  practical  ap- 
plication is  of  extreme  difficulty.    Rigorously 
apply  the  test  of  thought  to  the  system  of 
Shelley,  and  its  value  m  bare  available  truth 
is  nearly  impalpable ;  yield  yourself  to  the 
influence  of  his  marvellous  powers  of  expres- 
sion ;  consent  like  a  babe  in   its  cradle  to 
listen  to  his  song,  until  it  lulls  you  into  soft 
dreams,   and   bears   you  away  to   its  own 
gorgeous  cloudland,  and  how  completely  you 
are   mastered!     Some   clever  fellow  might 
give  us  a  jeu  d'esprit^  entitled,  "  The  works 
of  Shelley  translated  into  the  language  of 
Butler ;"  two  or  three  pages  of  a  magazine 
would  contain  it.     And  how  strange  were 
the  metamorphosis!     From  the  entrancing 
smiles,  and  rich  glowing  tones,  and  perfect 
curves,  and  deep,  passionate  glance  of  a  liv- 
ing god  J  ess  of  love,  to  a  slight,  wind-raised 
fringe  of  atheistic  foam!     Mr.  Carlyle  is  a 
very  different  man  from  Shelley ;  his  know- 
ledge of  man  and  his  pure  intellectual  power 
render  any  comparison  between  the  two  ab- 


poetic  type  as  distinctively  as  Shelley's ;  and 
we  say,  without  hesitation,  that  his  influence 
on  his  time — extending,  as  it  does,  mainly,  if 
not  solely,  over  those  who  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  writings  during'  the  period 
of  their  youthful  ardor — had  been  nowise  so 
mighty,  if  his  powers  of  thought  had  been 
unaided  by  his  truly  poetic  powers  of  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.   Kingsley   has   been   profoundly   in- 
fluenced by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  so 
profoundly,  that  at  times  he  seems  to  us  al- 
most to  lose  his  personal  identity.  The  axioms 
of  Mr.  Carlvle's  system  of  thought  meet  us» 
perhaps  twice-repeated,  in  each  chapter,  and 
we  must  allege  that  they  are  often  given  in 
their  original  bareness,  without  being  materi- 
ally unfolded,  or  being  shaped  into  avenues 
towards  further  truth;  Mr.  Carlyle's  forms 
of  expression  and  of  sentence  are  continually 
recurring,  while  we  are  forced  to  own  the 
absence  of  that  original  and  piercing  observa- 
tion, and  that  occasional  rhythmic  cadence, 
which  redeem  their  singularity  in  his  works. 
But   Mr.  Kinorsley  is  a   minister  of  the 
Church   of  England,  a   believer  in   Chris- 
tianity.    This  is  the  second  explicative  fact 
in  determining  his  mental  constitution  and 
analyzing  his  works.     Christianity  must  be 
true ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle  cannot  speak  falsely  : 
a  union  must  be  devised  between  the  two. 
And  so  Mr.  Kingsley  becomes  one  great  re- 
presentative of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
upon  believers  in  Christianity  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.     We  speak  not  in  any  tone 
of  censure.     It  i?,  indeed,  much  the  reverse. 
We  most  firmly  believe  that  such  men  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  are  not  sent  into  our  world  for 
nothing — that  they  may  speak  truth  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  assimilate,  ex- 
pose errors  or  delinquencies  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  Chnstians   to  amend.     We  thank 
Mr.  Kings^ley  for  reminding  us  of  an  impor- 
tant truth,  when  he  tells  us  "that  God's 
grace,  like  his  love,  is  free,  and  that  his  Spi- 
rit bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  vindicates 
iis  own  free-will  against  our  narrow  systems, 
by  revealing  at  times,  even  to  nominal  here- 
tics and  infidels,  truths  which  the  Catholic 
Church  must  humbly  receive  as  the  message 
of  Him  who  is  wider,  deeper,  more  tolerant, 
than  even  she  can  be."     Surely  it  is  not  well 
with  a  Chistian  Church,  when  those  who  re- 
fuse the  Christian  name  exclaim,  that  they 
have  applied  to  her  the  test  appointed  by 
her  Master;  that  they  have  looKed  round 
upon  her   works,  and  have  gained  such  a 
knowledge  of  her  by  so  doing,  that  t' 
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thesis  defend  those  who  confound  Chris- 
tianity with  hierarchy  in  their  attacks  on  a 
Church ;  when  tliey  have  exhausted  Chris- 
tian morality,  when  they  have  raised  the 
standard  of  holiness  and  of  love  higher  than 
''  Christ  and  his  disciples"  raised  it,  then 
they  may  speak ;  but  a  Church  must  look 
warily  and  ponder  well,  when  infidels  assert 
that  their  standard  is  higher  than  hers,  that 
the  ancient,  all-conquenng  banner  is  now 
draggled  in  the  mire.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  right 
in  accepting  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  as  a  stem 
and  momentous  warning  to  Christian  Church- 
es to  awake  and  bestir  themselves. 

From  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and 
all  that  he  represents  of  modern  doubt,  mo- 
dem inquiry,  modem  philosophy,  come  those 
two  applications  of  Christianity  to  distinct 
phenomena  of  our  time,  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
nas  embodied  in  **Alton  Locke"  and  •*  Hy- 
patia."  In  the  former,  he  endeavors  to  ap- 
ply Christianity  to  the  arrangements  of  our 
social  system  ;  in  the  latter,  his  chief  eflfort 
is  to  show  that  Christianity  alone  allays  and 
suffices  the  cravings  of  the  earnest  philo- 
sophic sceptic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  "  Yeast,"  since  it  is  an  exhibition  rather 
than  a  removal  of  difficulties,  a  "problem" 
without  its  solution.  We  doubt  not  Mr. 
Kingsley  would  permit  us  to  say,  that  the 
answer  to  the  questions  proposed  in  '*  Yeast" 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  works  we  have 
just  referred  to;  not,  perhaps,  the  complete 
and  final  answers,  but,  at  least,  the  general 
outline  of  those  means  by  which  national  and 
individual  health  are  to  be  attained.  To 
these  two  works,  then,  we  propose  to  direct 
our  attention,  merely  quoting  two  short  pas- 
sages from  **  Yeast ;''  the  first  declarative  of 
Mr.  Kingsley 's  faith  in  the  final  victory  of 
Christianity,  the  second  very  appropriately 
and  cbeeringly  conclusive  on  the  point  that, 
however  dark  may  be  the  revelations  of 
**Alton  Locke,"  we  have  reason,  even  in  our 
century,  to  thank  God  and  take  courage : 

I  believe  that  the  ancient  creed,  the  eternal 
gospel,  will  stand,  and  conquer,  and  prove  its 
might  in  this  age,  as  it  has  in  every  other  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  by  claiming,  and  subdu- 
ing, and  organizing  those  young  anarchic  forces 
which  now,  unconscious  of  their  parentage,  rebel 
against  Him  to  whom  they  owe  their  being. 

This  is  certainly  a  ^ood  hope,  and  the  man 

may  act  courageously  in  whose   bosom   it 

dwells.     Yet  we   must  remark,  that  such 

general  declarations,  except  when  based  on 

a  very  wide  and  accurate  induction,  are  of 

liltJe  value.    If  the  period  at  whicli  CVins- 


tianity  is  to  triumph  is  at  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance, the  announcement  is  little  better  than 
a  truism ;  a  noble,  a  glorious  truism,  indeed  ,* 
but  of  application  to  all  times  as  well  as  the 
present.  If  it  is  intended  as  a  declaration 
that  Christianity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over 
every  form  of  mfidelity,  in  such  a  manner 
and  within  such  a  lime  as  to  dispel  all  fear 
for  its  victory  over  scepticism  in  our  century, 
we  must  demur  to  its  correctness.  It  is  as 
stern  a  duty  to  compute  the  force  and  to 
weigh  the  triumphs  of  the  adversary  as  it  is 
to  bare  the  sword,  and  rush  into  the  conflict. 
Whatever  the  shame  and  agony  with  which 
we  accompany  the  concession,  we  must 
grant  that  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  were 
extensively  victorious  on  the  Continent.  The 
fact  is  one  of  unspeakable  sadness ;  but,  like 
every  fact  honestly  accepted  and  interpreted, 
it  reads  us  important  lessons.  It  points  us 
to  the  Continent,  where  thrones  totter, 
where  armies  march,  where,  for  sixty  years, 
human  blood  has  been  flowing  in  torrents 
from  battle-plain  and  barricade;  in  these 
fearful  characters  it  holds  up^  us  the  truth, 
that  religion  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  national 
stability,  that  the  nations  which  know  not  a 
God  must  perish.  It  tells  us  also  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  dally  with  error,  to  lay 
the  beautifully-tinted  slumbering  snake  in 
the  bosom.  How  little  did  many  a  philo- 
sophic curate  dream  whither  all  that  encj- 
clopaedism  was  leading !  The  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  principles  is  hard  to  define.  Men . 
may  plant  gardens  on  the  sides  of  a  volcano, 
and  rejoice  as  the  heat  beneath  insensibly 
increases,  warming  the  roots  of  their  flowers, 
and  causing  them  to  put  forth  fresh  buds ; 
until  suddenly  all  are  flung  into  the  air.  The 
doctrines  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  may  lend 
a  fresh  vigor  to  Christianity ;  but  let  those 
who  use  them  for  that  purpose,  at  the  least, 
beware. 

Now  for  our  second  preliminary  extract : 

How  dare  you,  young  man,  despair  of  your  own 
nation,  while  its  nobles  can  produce  a  Carlisle,  an 
Ellesmere,  an  Ashley,  a  Robert  Grosvenor ;  while 
its  middle  classes  can  beget  a  Faraday,  a  Steven- 
son, a  Brooke,  an  Elizabeth  Fry?  See,  I  say, 
what  a  chaos  of  noble  materials  is  here — all  con- 
fused, it  is  true — polarized,  jarring,  and  chaotic 
— here  bigotry,  there  self-will,  superstition,  sheer 
atheism  often,  but  only  waiting  for  the  one  in- 
spiring Spirit,  to  organize,  and  unite,  and  conse- 
crate this  chaos  into  the  noblest  polity  the  world 
ever  saw  realized ! 

A  deliberate  consideration  of  the   great 

and  hopeful  fact  expressed  in  this  passage  ; 

^\!he  isAt  that  at  this  moment,  in  this  island^ 
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there  are  perhaps  as  many  noble  mtellects  at 
work,  and  as  many  noble  hearts  beating,  as 
were  ever  collected  in  the  same  space  since 
the  world  began,  might,  we  thmk,  have 
spread  a  general  air  of  moderation,  and  for- 
bearance, and  deference,  over  Mr.  Kingalej's 
works,  for  which  we  look  in  vain. 

Such  occasional  passages  as  the  above  do 
little  more  than  excite  our  astonishment  at 
the  dogmatism  of  his  general  opinions,  and 
the  asperity  of  his  general  appeals.     *'  It 
might  seem  incredible,"  said  the  cool  and 
large-minded  Mackintosh,   ''if  it  were  not 
established  by  tlie  experience  of  all  ages, 
that  those  who  differ  most  from  the  opinions 
of  their  fellow- men  are  most  confident  of  the 
truth  of  their  own."     It  is  a  kindred  obser- 
vation, and,  we  imagine,  equally  true,  that 
those  whose  opinions  are  hastily  adopted, 
those '  who   refuse    the    long    drudgery  of 
thought,  and  think  with  the  heart  rather 
than  the  head,  are  ever  the  most  fiercely 
dogmatic  in  their  tone.     Mr.  Kingsley  deals 
round  his  blows  at  political  economists,  at 
evangelical   clergymen,   at    Calvinists,   and 
others,  with  such   fierce   decision,  that   we 
might  reasonably  expect  to   find  him  pre- 
pared with  some  all-healing  scheme,  before 
which  every  other  philanthropic  or  political 
device  would  hide  its  diminished  head,  or  at 
least  with  some  carefully- thought  refutation 
of  opposing  theories.     But,  instead  of  this, 
we  find  the  remedy  he  proposes  to  apply  to 
our  social  ills  to  be  one  concerning  which  the 
most  ardent  friend  of  the  people  may  enter- 
tain serious  doubts ;  the  answer  he  affords 
to   our    philosophic   questionings,   however 
true,  to  be  neither  very  novel,  very  precise, 
nor  very   profound ;  and  the   refutation  of 
opposing  theories  to  be  little  else  than  strong 
appeals  to  our  feeling.-t,  with  certain  disputa- 
ble axioms  from  Mr.  Carlyle.    We  are  hap- 
py, however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Kingsley's  latest,  and  in  some  respects  ablest 
work,  "  Hypatia,"  is  marked  by  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  respect ;  and  if  a  certain 
patronizing,  pitying,  condescending  tone  to- 
wards an  old  rheumatic  Church,  and  a  slow, 
unideal  generation,  still  lingers  on  his  page, 
we  gladly  admit  that  it  is  nowise  so  conspi- 
cuous as  formerly,  and  that  the  old  dogma- 
tism has  as  good  as  disappeared. 

"Alton  Locke"  is  a  didactic  novel,  sug- 
gested by  the  sorrows  of  the  tailors  and 
needlewomen  of  the  metropolis.  Its  objects 
are,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
horrors  endured  by  large  numbers  of  our 
working-classes,  and  to  advocate  a  scheme 
by  which  these  horrors  can  be  removed. 


The  hero,  Alton  Locke,  is  a  talented 
youth,  bom  in  extreme  poverty;  who  be* 
comes  a  tailor,  a  sceptic,  a  Chartist,  an  au- 
thor, and  ultimately  an  advocate  of  Christian 
socialism.  The  book  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
his  early  life.  He  was  quite  a  remarkable 
child^  Not  only  was  his  moral  nature  su- 
perhumanly  faultless,  but  his  love  of  nature 
was  so  intense,  that  he  found  his  delight  in 
zoologizing  among  the  'beetles  and  worms* 
which  children  in  general  shun. 

His  mother  was  also,  in  her  way,  remark- 
able. She  was  a  Calvinist,  who  carried  Cal- 
vinism certainly  farther  than  we  ever  saw  it 
carried ;  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  we  con- 
sider impossible.  She  is  represented  as  ex- 
ceeding logical.  "She  dared  not  even  pray 
for  our  conversion,  earnestly  as  she  prayed 
on  every  other  subject.  .  .  .  Had  it  not 
been  decided  from  all  eternity  ?"  Yet  "  her 
clear  logical  sense"  failed  to  perceive  that 
just  as  God  knew  from  all  eternity  who 
would  be  his  redeemed  in  time,  so  He  knew 
every  other  matter ;  that  this  was  not  his 
single  act  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
Calvinism  sets  its  foot  upon  the  fact  of  God's 
foreknowledge,  implying,  as  it  does,  cer- 
tainty ;  an  honest  opponent  of  Calvinism 
must  allow  that  it  enjoins  the  use  of  all  pos- 
sible means.  We  cannot  but  think  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  here  drawn  a  supposititious  cha- 
racter;  has  rather  looked  at  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  Calvinism,  and  embodied  what 
he  believed  to  be  its  inevitable  results,  than 
drawn  from  actual  life.  There  never  was  a 
more  decided  Calvinist  than  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards; we  recommend  his  works  to  Mr. 
Kingsley  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  Calvinism  destroys  active  endeavor 
towards  conversion,  or  all-embracing  and 
earnest  prayer.  If  Mrs.  Locke  was  too  lo- 
gical to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  her 
children,  it  was  by  a  breach  of  logic  that 
she  prayed  for  any  thing  in  the  world. 

His  mother's  Calvinism  developed  preco- 
cious scepticism  in  young  Alton,  so  that, 
when  he  came  in  contact  with  clever  infi- 
delity among  the  journeyman  tailors  with 
whom  he  went  to  work,  he  speedily  lost  his 
early  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  an  old 
Scotchman,  named  Sandy  Mackaye,  shrewd, 
speculative,  warm-hearted,  and  an  intense 
admirer  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  influence  of 
Sandy,  and  of  John  Crossthwaite',  an  intelli- 
gent Chartist  tailor,  prevails  so  far  with  Al- 
ton as  to  make  him  an  ardent  Chartist.  He 
gives  early  indications  of  high  literary  ability, 
and  soon  commences  to  rhyme.  '  - 
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ture-gallery  he  falls  vehemently  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  dean,  in  his  affection  for 
'whom  he  is  thwarted  by  a  malicious  and 
selfish  cousin.  He  is  on  the  Chartist  side  on 
the  celebrated  10th  of  April,  but  takes  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  At  length  he  ex- 
pires, just  as  he  comes  within  sight  of  the 
American  coast,  whither  he  bad  set  out,  in 
conformity  with  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Sandy  Mackaye.  Besides  Alton  Locke 
and  Sandy,  there  are  several  other  charac- 
ters of  importance;  a  philanthropic,  scien- 
tific dean,  who  is  so  devoid  of  aristocratic 
ezclusiveness  as  to  invite  a  journeyman  tailor 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  his  house,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  merely  because 
he  has  displayed  uncommon  talents ;  a  va- 
riety of  distressed  tailors;  and  a  Lady 
Eleanor  Staunton,  who  marries  a  cultivated 
and  benevolent  nobleman,  becomes  a  widow, 
expends  her  fortune  in  works  of  charity,  is 
ahead  of  her  whole  age  in  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  philosophy,  converts  Alton  and 
Crossthwaite,  and  m  every  way  approves 
herself  what  the  heroine  of  a  philanthropic 
novel  ought  to  be. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  fact  that 
probability  is  unceremoniously  violated  in 
*' Alton  Locke.''  That  such  is  the  case,  is 
undeniable,  and  has  been  already  very  forci- 
bly pointed  out.  This,  indeed,  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Kingsley. 
His  characters  do  very  often  move  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  their  own — exhibit  qualities  and 
experience  emotions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
That  ride  of  Lancelot's  after  the  fox,  in  the 
commencement  of  *'  Yeast,"  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  fact.  If  Mr.  Kingsley 
himself  performed  that  notable  ride,  we  will 
take  his  assertion  as  indisputable;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any 
other  man  ever  rode  after  a  fox  in  the  like 
fashioa.  With  the  prize  in  view,  and  coming 
down  a  hill,  Lancelot  checks  his  horse  to 
seniimentalize  on  the  affecting  circumstance 
that  the  hounds  have  leaped  over  the  paling 
of  a  churchyard  ;  he  sees  a  lady  emerge  from 
the  church,  who  quite  changes  the  current  of 
his  ideas ;  he  dashes  on  again  after  the  fox  ; 
but,  as  the  saddle,  during  a  steeple-chase,  is 
a  peculiarly  fitting  place,  from  its  repose  and 
safety,  for  philosophic  dreaming,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  his  horse,  but  only  of  the  ladye- 
love  he  has  just  seen;  "his  understanding 
•was  trying  to  ride,  while  his  spirit  was  left 
behind  with  Argemone ;"  he  comes  again  to 
himself  precisely  at  the  moment  when  he 
ought  to  have  staid  away,  just  as  his  horse 
i8  oleariag  a  high  paling ;  and  his  first  act  of 


returning  consciousness  is  to  check  the  steed 
in  mid-air,  and  of  course  bring  him  down  on 
the  palings.  Really,  the  probability  would 
have  been  rather  enhanced  than  otherwise, 
by  our  being  informed  that  the  whole  appa- 
ratus, horse  and  man,  was  constructed  of 
timber,  and  went  by  steam.  In  violence  of 
emotion,  again,  and  sudden  change  of  scene, 
we  might  back  Mr.  Kingsley 's  novels  against 
any  productions  of  the  Minerva  Press.  The 
period  and  scene  in  which  the  plot  of  "  Hy- 
patia"  is  laid  were  so  confused  and  tumultu- 
ous, that  there  is  an  apology  at  hand  for 
considerable  commotion  and  excitement 
But,  even  with  this  concession,  we  must  sub- 
mit that  the  whole  book  wears  too  much  the 
aspect  of  a  frenzied  dream,  and  that  no  mere 
mortal  could  possibly  weep  so  much,  swoon 
80  much,  be  enraptured  so  much,  as  that 
sorely- tried  youth  Philammon,  within' a  few 
days,  and  yet  survive.  Mr.  Kingrsley's 
figures  seem  beyond  the  influence  of  those 
sedatives  which  nature  has  kindly  appointed 
for  the  excited  brain  ;  **  day  and  night  suc- 
cessive, and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep,"  of 
which  Adam  spoke  to  Eve,  seem  not  to 
affect  them;  nay,  the  usual  tranquillizing 
effects  of  mere  eating  and  drinking,  the  mere 
clogging  of  the  ethereal  principle  by  the 
body  to  which  it  is  chained,  appear  to  be 
escaped  by  them.  All  their  emotions  are  in 
the  superlative  degree;  if  extremes  are  al- 
ways false,  we  tremble  for  Mr.  Kingslev's 
reputation  as  a  depicter  of  character.  We 
have  our  own  objections  to  bring  against  Mr. 
Thackeray,  but  here  he  deserves  all  praise  ; 
his  characters,  however  devoid  they  may  he 
of  any  important  power  to  instruct  or  ani- 
mate, are  just  the  poor,  dull  human  beings, 
or  the  supposable  clever  people,  one  meets  in 
actual  life.  Mr.  Kingsley 's  figures  appear  to 
move  about  in  an  atmosphere  of  fire-mist. 
But  to  return. 

In  Alton  Locke.  Mr.  Kingsley  has,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  drawn  a  character  which  is 
very  common  in  the  present  day.  His  radi- 
cal quality,  little  as  he  or  Mr.  Kingsley  thinks 
so,  is  intellectual  weakness.  He  staggers  on 
from  opinion  to  opinion,  taking  his  ideas 
always  from  the  more  powerful  minds  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact ;  when  he  dies, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  had  he  lived 
seven  years,  he  would  not  have  returned 
from  America  with  his  opinions  entirely 
altered  once  more.  We  have  long  admired 
and  wondered  at  the  power  of  Shakspeare 
in  portraying  such  men  as  Alton  Locke. 
He  has  a  large  class  of  characters  whose 
d\&UngQ^Kmg,  (\uality  it  is,  that  persuasion 
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has  more  power  over  them  than  argument. 
Such  are  Coriolanus,  Othello^  Cassius,  the 
friend  of  Othello;  our  readers  may  recollect 
many  others.  They  are  noble  fellows  all; 
full  of  fire,  of  generosity,  of  intensity ;  their 
words  are  metaphorical  and  far-sounding; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  reason  is  always 
led  captive;  the  will  stoops  to  receive  the 
yoke ;  despite  asseveration, despite  determina- 
tion, the  point  at  which  they  will  yield  to 
entreaty  can  be  calculated  and  assigned.  Of 
this  radical  type  is  Alton  Locke ;  with  suffi- 
cient eloquence  of  voice  and  smile,  Lillian 
could  have  turned  him  to  any  thing;  his 
actions  are  impulsive  and  headstrong,  his 
feelings  occupy  the  throne  in  his  mind.  We 
agree  most  cordially  with  the  grand  truth 
whose  promulgation  brings  this  book  to  a 
conclusion  ;  the  grand  truth  that  Christianity 
alone  can  save  the  working-man :  but  cer- 
tainly, the  fact  that  a  beautiful  benefactress 
converts  Alton  to  his  faith,  as  the  last  of  a 
variety  of  opinions,  would  weigh  very  little 
with  us  in  its  adoption. 

Sandy  Mackaye  is  certainly  a  very  ably- 
drawn  and  instructive  character.  He  has 
been  recognized  as  the  best  figure  in  the 
group,  and  we  care  not  to  combat  the 
opinion ;  yet  we  think  that  Alton  Locke  is, 
in  his  way,  just  ns  true  to  nature.  Sandy  is 
a  fierce  realist,  who  reads  old  history  and 
poHtics,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  who 
cannot  away  with  any  high-flown  mysticism, 
or  wanderings  in  the  regions  of  the  ideal: 
who  loves  the  people  with  a  profound  and 
unquenchable  love ;  whose  talk  may  at  times 
be  crabbed,  but  whose  heart  is  always  warm ; 
and  who  rests  immovably  in  the  fact,  that 
moral  excellence  is  the  only  hope  for  the  poor 
man.  It  were  absurd  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  displayed  extraordinary  powers 
in  depicting  Sandy  Mackaye.  Yet,  even  here, 
we  have  one  word  of  objection,  and  again  its 
application  extends  beyond  the  present  in- 
stance. Mr.  Kingsley  exhibits  on  various 
occasions  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Carlyle's  and  Goethe's  great  doctrine  of  un- 
consciousness ;  he  must  also  from  "•  the  great 
Harpocrates-Stentor"  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  silence.  How  is  it,  then,  that  his 
characters  are  so  extremely  conscious,  and  so 
extremely  talkative?  There  is  no  law  of 
which  we  can  more  confidently  affirm  the  imi- 
versality — witness  nature  and  Shakspeare — 
than  the  law  that  those  who  act  greatly  and 
feel  deeply  do  not  talk  much.  Great  men 
are  marked  by  their  power  to  dispense  with 
human  sympathy  :  "  silence  is  the  perfectest 
herald  of  joy ;"  and  who  does  not  know  that 


the  proud  heart,  in  its  moments  of  deepest 
anguish,  scorns  (o  vent  its  sorrow  in  words? 
Mr.  Carlyle  rightly  rejects  the   story  that 
Burns  was  seen  by  some  tourists  in  a  thea- 
trical garb  and  attitude,  knowing  that  his 
manly  mind  would  have  ghaken  away  such 
frivolous  distinction  ;  Cromwell  was  no  man 
to  make  collections  of  bits  of  armor  from  his 
various  fields,  or  of  flags  from  the  various 
castles  he  reduced ;  does  Shakspeare  make 
mighty  Julius  talk  much  ?  We  cannot  believe 
that  Sandy  Mackaye's  room  was  decorated 
as  Mr.  Kingsley  avers.     Political  caricatures 
dangling  from  the  roof;    obnoxious  books 
impaled;    Icon  Basilike  "dressed  up  in  a 
paper  shirt,  all  drawn  over  with  figures  of 
flames   and   devils,   and   burmounted   by  a 
peaked  paper  cap,  like  an  auto-da  fe  ;*' — all 
this  is  too  trivial,  too  external,  for  the  man 
who  will  risk  his  life  for  freedom.     Go  into 
the  room  of  the  juvenile  amateur  Chartist, 
who^e  valor  will  all  evaporate  at  the  sight  of 
a  baton,  and  you  will  probably  find  the  whole. 
Mr.  Kingsley 's  characters  are  always  opening 
up  to  you  their  whole  hearts ;  every  emotion 
must  reach  the  tongue  ;  Eleanor  alone,  of  all 
his  figures  that  we  at  present  recollect,  ex- 
hibits a  slight  trace  of  most  refreshing  taci- 
turnity.    One  is  reminded,  in   listening   to 
their  incessant  parade  of  emotion,  of  those 
regarding  whom  Guizot,  quoting  from  Pe- 
trarch, says,  that  their  *^  tongue  was  at  once 
their  lance   and    sword,  their  casque  and 
buckler."     We  really   mean   to  give   Mr. 
Kingsley  a  friendly  hint,  when  we  remind 
him  of  that  masterly  stroke  in  Sallust's  por- 
traiture of   Juguriha,    "plurimum    facere, 
minimum  de  se  loqui." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  particular  scenes 
in  *' Alton  Locke,"  but  we  must  express  our 
unqualified  admiration  of  that  chapter  in 
which  Sandy  Mackaye,  after  listening  to 
Alton's  poetry  about  the  island  in  the  Pacific, 
suddenly  drags  him  away  to  visit  certain 
scenes  which  he  knows  in  London,  and  which, 
by  Sandy's  irresistible  recommendation,  be- 
come thenceforth  the  sole  subjects  of  Alton's 
muse.  The  boy's  rhymes  about  his  adopted 
island,  which  was  to  be  colonized  and  con- 
verted by  missionaries,  are  remarkably  good  ; 
one  is  tempted  to  imagine  them  real  produc- 
tions ;  the  lowest  praise  that  can  be  given 
them  is,  that  they  are  fac-similes.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  description  of  the  isle,  with  its 
central  volcano,  which, 

•*  Shaking  a  sinful  isle  with  thundering  shock?, 
Reproved  the  worshippers  of  stones  and  stocks," 

admit  of  no  improvement*    Sanuf 
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heartily  at  this  rbyme,  but,  relapsing  into  a 
'  very  serious  mooa»  leads  the  youth  swiftly 
away  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  poetry  of 
reality.  He  brings  bim  first  to  an  alley, 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  a  gin-palace,  and 
on  tbe  otber,  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  feed,  like 
two  bell-bom  monsters,  on  tbe  poor.  The 
scene  is  depicted  with  harrowing  distinctness. 

**  But  all  this,"  whines  Alton,  "  is  so-hjo 
unpoetical." 

"Hech!"  exclaims  Sandy,  'Ms  there  no 
heaven -above  them  there,  and  the  hell  be- 
neath tbem?  and  God  frowning  and  the 
Devil  grinning?  No  poetry  there  1  Is  no 
the  verra  idea  o'  the  classic  tragedy  defined  to 
be  man  conquered  by  circumstance  ?  Canna 
ye  see  it  there  ?  And  the  verra  idea  of  the 
modem  tragedy»  man  conquering  circum- 
stance ?  And  1 11  show  ye  that,  too,  in  many 
a  garret  where  no  eye  but  the  gude  God  s 
enters,  to  see  the  patience,  and  the  fortitude, 
and  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  luve  stronger 
than  death,  that's  shining  in  thae  dark  places 
p'  the  earth.     Come  wi^  me,  and  see." 

Sandy  then  guides  Alton  to  a  miserable 
garret,  where  a  wretched  family  drag  out  a 
woe-stricken  existence  in  utter  want.  Yet 
the  pride  of  other  days  lingers  there,  and  the 
workhouse  is  recoiled  from.  One  girl  lies 
dying  on  a  cold  bed,  yet  enjoying  the  purest 
joys  of  religious  rapture.  Another  is  driven, 
to  avert  absolute  starvation  from  her  mother 
and  the  rest,  to  that  resource  which  is  surely 
worse  than  death,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
suggestive  of  the  most  profoundly  melan- 
choly reflections  to  which  even  our  dark 
world  can  give  ris^.  No  part  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  seems  to  us  to  reach  the 
pathos  which  has  been  reached  by  Mr. 
Kingsley  in  this  passage.  The  mother  pre- 
fers absolute  starvation  to  shame,  and  appeals 
to  Sandy  to  expostulate  with  her  daughter  as 
to  her  conduct.  The  latter,  in  such  tones  as 
may  be  imagined,  breaks  in  thus :  "  Repent  I 
I  have  repented :  I  repent  of  it  every  hour. 
I  hate  myself  and  bate  all  the  world,  because 
of  it ;  but  I  must — I  roust.  I  cannot  see 
her  starve,  and  I  cannot  starve  myself." 
And  then  what  inexpressible  pathos  is  here ! 
*'  Oh  !  if  that  fiue  lady  as  we're  making  that 
riding-habit  for  would  just  spare  only  half 
the  money  that  goes  in  dressing  her  up  to 
ride  in  the  park,  to  send  us  out  to  the  colo- 
nies, wouldn't  I  be  an  honest  girl  there ! — 
Maybe,  an  honest  man's  wife !  Oh,  my  God  I 
wouldn't  I  slave  my  fingers  to  the  bone  for 
him !" 

Saadjr,  on  their  departure,  thus  sums  up 


all  to  the  younji^  poet:  ^'Poetio  element  I 
Yon  lassie,  rejoicing  in  her  disfigurement, 
like  the  nuns  of  Peterborough  in  auld  tmto — 
18  there  no  poetry  there  ?  That  puir  lassie, 
dying  on  the  bare  boards,  and  seeing  her 
Saviour  in  her  dreams,  is  there  no  poetry 
there,  callant?  That  auld  body  owre  the 
fire,  wi'  her  '  an  officePs  dochter,  is  there  no 
poetry  there  ? — tragedy 

'  With  hues  as  when  some  mighty  nainter  dips 
His  pen  in  dyes  of  earthquake  and  eclipee.' 

Ay,  Shelley's  gran';  always  gran' ;  but  fact 
is  grander — God  and  Satan  are  grander.  All 
around  ye,  in  every  gin-shop  and  coster- 
monger's  cellar,  are  God  and  Satan  at  death- 
gripes  ;  every  garret  is  a  haill  '  Paradise 
Lost'  or  '  Paradise  Regained :'  and  will  ye 
think  it  beneath  ye  to  be  the  people's  poet?" 

That  whole  chapter  is  masterly. 

We  think  also  that  tbe  description  of 
Sandy's  death  is  a  singularly  felicitous  efibrt 
of  genius.  The  old  man  had  doubted  and 
speculated  long,  clear  only  of  one  thing,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self, and  give  his  every  faculty  to  resist  the 
empire  of  darkness  here  on  earth.  The 
times  were  perplexing,  ominous,  dreary ;  he 
could  not  fathom  or  explain  God's  deal- 
ings with  men  ;  but  he  stood  firm  in  his  in- 
tegrity ;  and  closed  his  lips  with  these  words: 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 

right — right — right "  Higher  than  this 

**  ground-plan  of  the  universe,"  than  this 
simple  faith  in  infinite  Wisdom  and  infinite 
Love,  no  finite  intellect  has  ever  gone. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  an  immovable  conviction 
that  the  evils  of  society  can  be  cured  by 
bringing  Christianity  to  bear  upon  them.  It 
was  tbe  idea  of  the  life  of  Chalmers.  We 
need  not  say  that  our  hope,  too,  lies  here. 
Mr.  Kingsley,  in  '* Alton  Locke,*'  and  in  all 
his  books,  invokes  Christians  to  commence 
the  aggressive  Christianization  of  the  masses 
of  our  population.  He  cuts  mercilessly  into 
what  is  now  becoming  generally  known  by 
Mr.  Carljle's  nickname,  "respectability.' 
The  Christianity  of  custom ;  tbe  comfortable 
religion  that  is  anxious  to  show  a  good  ex- 
ample ;  all  Christianity  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  equalizing  energy  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  stripping  men  to  the  bare  souls,  and 
showing  them  all  brethren  if  they  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  lays  bare  with  ruthless 
hands,  and  bids  away.  Disguise  it  as  we 
will,  the  fact  pointed  at  in  the  following 
paragraph  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  porten- 
tous: 
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*^  Is  no  V  asks  one, ''  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  very  purest  form  of  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity ?" 

"  It  may  be,"  is  the  answer,  *'  and  so  may 
the  other  sects.  Bat,  somehow,  in  Judea, 
it  was  the  publicans  and  harlots  who  pressed 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  it  was  the  com- 
mon people  who  heard  Christ  gladly.  Chris- 
tianity, then,  was  a  movement  in  the  hearts 
of  the  lower  order.  But  now,  my  dear  fel- 
low,, you  rich,  who  used  to  be  told,  in  St. 
James's  time,  to  weep  and  howl,  have  turned 
the  tables  upon  us  poor.  It  is  you  who  are 
talking  all  aloDg  of  converting  ua.  Look  at 
any  place  of  worship  you  like,  orthodox  and 
heretical ;  who  fill  the  pews  ?  the  Pharisees 
and  the  covetous,  who  used  to  deride  Christ, 
fill  his  churches,  and  say  still,  *  This  people, 
these  masses,  who  know  not  the  gospel,  are 
accursed.'  And  the^universal  feeung,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  seems  to  be,  not,  *■  how  hardly 
shall  they  who  have,'  but,  how  hardly  shall 
they  who  have  not '  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.' " 

This  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  working- 
man,  or  one  who  has  but  partially  emerged 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  work  with  their 
hands.  We  shall  hope  there  is  somewhat  of 
exaggeration  in  the  words,  particularly  in 
application  to  one  part  of  the  island.  Yet, 
granting  that  the  representation  is  in  the 
main  correct,  we  are  forced  to  remark,  that 
the  fault  lies  as  much  with  working-men 
themselves  as  with  any  other  class.  Can 
any  class  expunge  from  the  Bible  those  dec- 
larations which  make  it  emphatically  the  book 
of  the  poor  ?  or  hide  the  fact,  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  poor?  Why,  then,  must 
Christianity  ever  be  confounded  with  the 
shortcomings  of  Christians,  the  Church  in 
which  all  are  kings  and  priests  with  a  priest- 
hood ?  Let  working-men  ponder  this  other 
passage : 

Take  all  the  heroes,  prophets,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, where  will  yoa  find  the  true  demagogue, 
the  speaker  to  man  simply  as  man,  the  friend  of 
pnblicans  and  sinners,  tne  stern  foe  of  the  Scribe 
and  the  Pharisee,  with  whom  was  no  respect  of 
persons  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Socrates  ancl  Plato 
were  noble ;  Zerdusht  and  Confutzee,  for  all  we 
know,  were  nobler  still ;  but  what  were  thev  but 
the  exclusive  mystagogues  of  an  enlightened  few, 
like  our  own  Emersons  and'Strausses,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small  ?  What  gospel  have  tney, 
or  Strauss  or  Emerson,  for  the  poor,  the  sufiering, 
the  oppressed  ?  The  people's  triend — where  win 
yoa  find  him  but  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 

It  is  to  Christianity,  then,  that  Mr.  Kings- 


ley  looks  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  So 
far  he  has  our  cordial  assent.  Wh^  we 
come  to  examine  his  scheme  for  its  applica- 
tion to  oar  social  disorders,  we  must  confess 
more  of  hedtaUon.  He  proposes  a  univer- 
sal union  among  the  various  sections  of  the 
working  classes,  for  cooperation  in  production 
and  division  of  profits.  There  is  nothing,  at 
least,  wild  or  visionary  in  the  project.  There 
are  many  associations  of  workmen  in  France, 
and  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found 
successful;  it  is  easy  to  form  the  idea  of  each 
trade  as  a  vast  joint-stock  company,  in  which 
the  workmen  are  both  owners  and  laborers. 
Mr.  Kingsley  proposes  no  arbitrary  levelling 
of  ranks;  he  perceives  that,  in  countless 
cases,  individual  cupidity  and  individual 
helplessness  produce,  on  the  one  hand,  ex- 
orbitant wealth,  on  the  other,  destitution  and 
slavery  ;  he  would  substitute  the  economy  of 
working  owners  for  the  cupidity  of  one ;  the 
superintendence  of  indispensable  function- 
aries for  the  fortuitous  extortion  of  middle- 
men. In  this  there  is  really  nothing  absurd 
or  chimerical.  The  era  of  the  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  comfort  by  each  class  of  the  com- 
munity is  still  beyond  ken  in  the  remoteness 
of  the  future;  but  the  period  when  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  towards  the  approxima- 
tion of  classes  has,  we  hope,  arrived ;  and  we 
see  no  danger  in  adopting,  as  the  basis  of 
this  attempt,  the  principle  of  cooperation 
among  the  laboring  class. 

But  when  we  lend  this  cautious  sanction 
to  the  essential  principle  of  Mr.  Kingslev's 
schemes,  he  must  bear  with  us  while  we  give 
him  two  brief  but  emphatic  counsels,  atten- 
tion to  which  is  necessary  to  even  a  possibility 
of  success.  First,  we  must  assure  him  that 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
practical  realization  of  his  plan  are  of  the 
gravest  description.  For  an  exposition  of 
these  difficulties,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Greg's  very  able  essays  on  the  subject. 
We  cannot  consider  the  reasonings  of  that 
talented  writer  absolutely  conclusive ;  but 
we  can  say,  that  they  render  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  advocates  his  scheme 
utterly  indefensible.  Only  in  calm  and  de- 
liberate moods  can  such  questions  be  treated ; 
not  when  the  blood  is  on  fire  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  eye  blind  with  burning  tears ; 
in  the  anxious  recollection  of  what  Goethe 
says  about  the  danger  of  **  active  ignorance," 
and  in  the  conviction  that  the  problem  to  be 
solved  in  theory  and  practice  might  demand 
the  abstraction  of  a  I^wton  and  the  sagacity 
of  a  Napoleon,  must  such  proposals  be  enter- 
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tained.  We  must  hear  no  more  about ''  the 
friend  of  competition ;"  the  sympathies  of 
all  save  those  who  have  a  selBsh  interest  in 
the  promulgation  of  present  distress,  are 
with  the  philanthropic  reformer  ;  the  boyish 
mistake  must  not  be  committed,  of  confound- 
ing with  the  rancor  of  cupidity  that  which 
may  be  the  anticipation  of  nature's  decision. 
Our  second  counsel  to  Mr.  Kingsley  is  of  kin 
to  our  first :  we  advise  him  to  speak  no  more 
in  a  tone  of  contempt  of  political  economy. 
It  is  true  that  he  mentions  Mr.  Mill  with  re- 
spect, but  there  is  no  disguising  the  sneer 
with  which  he  greets  the  science  of  which  he 
is  a  leading  exponent.  We  may  grant  he  is 
not  quite  consistent  here ;  we  suppose  he 
would  have  Ciiristian  pastors  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  social  science ;  but  he  cannot 
rid  himself  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
denunciations  of  political  economy.  Now,  if 
there  is  one  opinion  in  the  circle  of  ideas  in 
which  every  reflecting  man  may  be  expected 
to  agree,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  here  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  It  can  be  no  defence  to  say, 
that  political  economists  advocate  such  and 
such  a  scheme ;  this  is  merely  attributing  to 
Mr.  Garlyle  a  vulgar  and  childish  error. 
Political  economists  are  not  men  who  advo- 
cate any  scheme  whatever,  any  more  than 
astronomers  are  men  who  advocate  any  par- 
ticular theory  of  light  or  of  gravitation ; 
astronomers  are  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  discovery  of  what  the  laws  regulating 
the  heavenly  bodies  are — political  economists 
are  those  who  bend  their  powers  to  the  eli- 
mination of  one  great  class  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  social  system.  Their  only  pos- 
tulate is  one  which  Mr.  Carlyle  reiterates : 
**  ubi  homines  sunt,  modi  sunt ;"  where  men 
exist  together  for  an  hour,  and  act  together 
in  any  particular  way,  there  will  spring  up 
certain  modes  of  thought  and  action.  If 
there  are  no  such  modes  in  our  social  affairs; 
if  this  is  the  only  province  in  the  universe 
where  sequence  is,  prima  facie^  as  untrace- 
able as  in  the  dominion  of  the  Anarch  of 
old  ;  or  if  it  is  an  evil  that  men,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  work,  should  simply  and  without 
further  concession  know  the  elements  with 
which  they  have  to  do,  then  can  Mr.  Carlyle 
be  defended  in  his  attacks  on  the  economists. 
His  tone  is  not  that  of  remonstrance ;  it  is 
that  of  unmeasured  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  thunder  and  flash  of  his  aim- 
less artillery  have  deafened  and  dazzled  Mr. 
Kingsley.  The  fact  is,  that  the  arguments 
which  can  be  adduced  against  political 
ecoziomists^  as  such,  are  almost  unanswerably 


absurd;  they  remind  one  of  Shelley's  dif- 
ferently-applied expression,  ''invulnerable 
nothings  ;"  they  are  ghosts  too  filmy  for  lead 
or  bayon/et,  but  which  the  first  glimpse  of 
daylight  resolves  into  invisibility. 

Our  space  is  too  nearly  exhausted  to  ad- 
mit of  our  discussing  at  length  the  merits  of 
"  Hypatia."  In  "Alton  Locke,"  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  weighs  Christianity  as  a  gospel  of  tempo- 
ral salvation  for  the  people;  in  "Hypatia," 
he  measures  it  as  a  substitute  for  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy.  The  attempt  is  epical. 
We  shall  not  say  the  execution  corresponds 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  or  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject ;  but  we  accord  Mr. 
Kingsley  the  high  praise  that  he  has  cor- 
rectly read  one  great  sign  of  the  times.  The 
thesis  he  attempts  to  prove  in  <*  Hypatia" 
may  be  concisely  expressed  thus :  —  Chris- 
tianity brings  philosophy  into  life,  and  hfe 
into  philosophy :  on  the  one  hand,  it  brings 
down  into  the  hearts  of  men  the  ideas  of 
purity  which  floated  formerly  in  a  few  rare 
minds  ;  on  the  other,  it  hallows  all  those  so- 
cial relations  with  which  philosophy  has  in 
all  ages  shown  such  a  willingness  to  meddle. 
We  might  expatiate  on  the  power  displayed 
in  separate  passages  in  this  book ;  we  might 
congratulate  Mr.  Kingsley  on  the  fact,  that 
his  colors  retain  all  their  richness  and  bril- 
liancy, being,  indeed,  rather  deepened  and 
enriched  than  otherwise ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  pronounce  "  Hypatia'*  a  failure. 
We  have  a  general  and  grave  objection  to 
the  method  adopted  by  its  author  for  the 
promulgation  of  his  views.  Even  waiving  the 
consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  novel  for 
the  discussion  of  any  controverted  question 
— and  here  Mr.  Greg's  objections  have  con- 
siderable weight — we  put  it  calmly  to  Mr. 
Kingsley,  whether  the  momentous  interests 
he  desires  to  serve  are  best  promoted  by  ft 
series  of  fictions  ?  It  is  a  new  thing,  surely, 
to  reconstruct  society  on  a  foundation  of 
brilliant  and  fashionable  novels.  Really,  if 
this  example  prevails,  discussion  will  become, 
in  the  happy  ages  of  our  children,  a  different 
things  from  what  it  has  been  hitherto;  its 
liveliness  will  be  indescribable  Only  con- 
ceive the  change  that  will  come  about  in  the 
matter  of  citations.  No  longer  will  one  groan 
over  such  references  as  these : — Thom.  Aq. 
Summ.  Theol.  (Ub.  x.,  cap.  xi.,  sec.  xii. ;) 
Duns.  Scot,  de  Sent.  Lombard,  (prop,  iii., 
sec.  iv. ;)  Grot,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  (vol. 
i.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.)  We  shall  be  charmed  by 
such  authorities  as  these :  "  The  Christian 
Religion  and  the  Rights  of  Man ;"  (see  ex- 
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^ort.   at  bedside  of  Alt.  Locke  by  Elean. 
Lyne,  Stand.  Nov.,  vol.  xi.  Kings.;)  '*The 
Fundamental   Distinction  between   Keligion 
an  d  Philosophy ;"  (see  speech  declar.  of  Ed. 
Clifford  to  Angel.  Goldfinch.  Bent.,  ser.,  vol. 
xix.)     There  is  a  good  time  coming,  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  sure  enough !   But,  joking 
apart,  we  seriously  think  novels  are  not  the 
best  vehicle  for  such  important  proposals  as 
Mr.  Kingsley's.     Surely  the  suffrage  of  the 
boarding-schools    is   not  of    such   extreme 
value.      Would    not  a  few   calmly-argued 
treatises,  which  men  might  read  and  ponder, 
be  of  more  real  weight  than  an  indefinite 
number  of  drawing-room  fictions  ?    To  this 
extent  our  objection  applies  to  all  such  novels 
as  Mr.   Kingsley's;  but  of  "Hypatia"  we 
are  compelled  to  say  yet  more.    We  think  it 
is  a  failure  on  its  own  ground.    We  cannot 
be  charged  with  bias  in  favor  of  philosophy 
against  Christianity,  yet  we  acknowledge  our 
impression,  after  witniissing  the  part  each 
plays  in  the  book,  to  be  rather  in  favor  of 
the   former  than   the   latter.      Surely  Mr. 
Kingstey,  in  almost  morbid  candor,  permitted 
an  adversary  to  choose  his  facts.    To  assail 
philosophy  by  a  picture  of  its  loveliest  and 
one  of  its  purest  martys ;  to  advocate  Chris- 
tianity in  a  book  many  of  whose  darkest 
scenes  are  pictures  of  Christian  atrocity,  and 
whose  catastrophe  is  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  ever  gloated  over  by  a  Gibbon : — we 
pause  in  astonishment  at  the  anomaly !    But, 
rejoins  Mr.  Kingsley,  it  was  my  object  to 
teach  a  lesson  to  Christians  also ;  to  show 
them  that  force  and  fraud  can  never  be  wed- 
ded to  Christianity,  without  a  baneful  pro- 
geny being  the  result.     It  is  true,  such  was  ^ 


Mr.  Eingsley's  aun ;  but  he  leaves  himself 
very  much  in  the  case  of  him  who  wrote  a 
severe  attack  upon  himself,  and  neglected 
the  intended  vindication.  We  see  the  evil  in 
full  operation ;  there  is  a  dramatic  exhibition 
of  that;  but  we  discover  only  from  a  few 
didactic  hints,  that  matters  would  have  been 
mended  by  a  different  state  of  circumstances. 
With  all  its  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  and 
sustained  intensity  of  interest,  and  general 
correctness  of  inference,  '*  Hypatia  must 
be  pronounced  a  failure.' 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  **The  Saint's 
Tragedy,"  save  that  our  criticism  of  it  would 
harmonize  with  our  general  view  of  Mr. 
Kingsley's  powers. 

We  are  strongly  moved  to  hazard  the  as- 
sertion, that  ^Ir.  Kingsley  has  never  yet 
found  the  most  suitable  channel  for  his 
genius.  His  personal  likings  are  too  intense 
for  a  dramatist ;  he  possesses  not  the  calm 
thought  or  invention  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  effective  plot  or  the  conduct 
of  a  protracted  narrative ;  his  province  is  not 
that  of  pure  argument.  But  he  lacks  not 
lyric  fire,  and  every  tone  that  he  would  draw 
from  the  lyre  would  be  a  tone  of  nobleness. 
Weie  he  to  cast  off  every  trammel  of  plot  or 
action,  and  break  forth  into  glorious  choral 
songs,  thinking  with  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  glittering  in  those  hues  which 
are  too  dazzling  in  prose,  he  might,  perhaps, 
give  the  age  a  few  lyrics  as  certain  oi  immor- 
tality as  "  The  Psalm  of  Life."  After  all 
our  carping,  we  throw  down  our  pen  with 
the  declaration  with  which  we  took  it  up, 
that  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  noble,  true-hearted, 
and  able  man. 


I  >  ^i  I  I 


Nightly  Serenade. — Every  night,  while 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  we  had  a  con- 
cert of  frogs,  which  made  most  extraordinary 
noises.  There  are  three  kinds,  which  can 
frequently  be  all  heard  at  once.  One  of 
these  makes  a  noise  something  like  what  one 
would  expect  a  frog  to  make,  namely,  a  dis- 
mal croak;  but  the  sounds  uttered  by  the 
others  were  like  no  animal  noise  that  I  ever 
heard  before.  A  distant  rail  way- train  ap- 
proaching, and  a  blacksmith  hammering  on 
his  anvil,  are  what  they  exactly  resemble. 
They  are  such  true  imitations,  that  when 


lying  half- dozing  in  the  canoe,  I  have  often 
fancied  myself  at  home,  hearing  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  approaching  mail- train,  and  the 
hammering  of  the  boiler- makers  at  the  iron- 
works. Then  we  often  had  the  "  guarhibas," 
or  howling  monkeys,  with  their  terrific  noises , 
the  shrill  grating  whistle  of  the  cicadas  and  lo- 
custs, and  the  peculiar  notes  of  the  suacuras 
and  other  aquatic  birds ;  add  to  these  the 
loud  unpleasant  hum  of  the  musquito  in  your 
immediate  vicinity,  and  you  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  our  nightly  concert  on  the  To- 
cantins. —  Wallace^a  AvMz<rx  atwi  Rvi  JiT^^^* 
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THE    LATE    MRS.    OFIE. 


It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  endeavor  to  throw 
on  the  past  something  of  the  warm  reality  of 
present  life ;  to  thaw  by  the  touch  of  memo- 
ry the  stream  of  time,  till  hopes,  and  sorrows, 
and  affections  with  which  we  had  almost 
ceased  to  sympathize,  sparkle  again  before  us 
in  something  of  their  first  brilliancy. 

With  respect  to  Mrs.  Opie,  however,  there 
is  no  wading  through  the  sea  of  years ;  we 
have  but  to  turn  and  look  back,  and  she 
stands  before  us.  Not  very  long  ago,  at  the 
interesting  lecture  or  philanthropic  meeting, 
an  aged  but  stately-looking  lady  was  often 
seen,  with  a  face  where  beautv  had  not  vain- 
ly pleaded  with  time  for  permission  to  linger, 
and  an  earnestness  of  expression  which  seem- 
ed at  variance  with  the  peculiar  placidity  of 
her  manner ;  and  persons  for  a  while  forgot 
the  object  of  the  meeting  when  they  learned 
it  was  Mrs.  Opie,  she  who  had  so  faithfully 
depicted  human  nature,  and  dealt  so  wisely 
and  tenderly  with  human  sin  and  suffering. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  years  silence  has 
hung  around  her  name,  and  amidst  the  ex- 
citement of  modern  woiks,  the  fame  of  her 
early  days  appears  to  be  almost  forgotten ; 
but,  like  the  tree  of  many  winters,  wbioht  al- 
most concealed  by  the  younger  ones  that 
spring  up  around  it,  when  thrown  down  by 
tempest,  reveals  to  us  as  it  lies  prostrate, 
perhaps  more  strikingly  than  ever,  the  mag- 
nitude and  beauty  of  its  form ;  so,  now  that 
death  has  stepped  in,  and  with  its  hallowing 
influences  placed  Mrs.  Opie  amongst  the 
spirits  of  the  past,  we  marvel  that  we  con- 
tentedly allowed  her  to  remain,  as  it  were, 
for  so  long  a  time  concealed  from  our 
view. 

Norwich  was  the  birth ])lace  of  this  gifted 
woman.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
James  Alderson,  a  physician  of  that  city. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
and  there  existed  between  her  and  her  father 
that  peculiarly  tender  and  beautiful  affection 
which  is  sometimes  observable  between  a 
widowed  parent  and  his  daughter.  There 
is,  in  all  probability,  none  now  living  who  re- 
membera  the  Jittle  girl  tripping  gajly  alouj 


the  side  of  the  thoughtful  physician  with  her 
posy  of  violets,  or  sitting  on  the  green  bank, — 
for  Dr.  Alderson  had  a  pleasant  home  near 
Norwich, — arranging  with  him  the  glittering 
cowslip  chains. 

There  may  be  some,  however,  who  dimly 
remember,  as  the  half-forgotten  dream  of 
childhood,  the  tall  and  graceful  maiden,  ai 
she  wandered  amongst  the  fine  old  ruins 
which  surrounded  her  father's  hall.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  blended  thoughtfulneas 
and  determination  of  manner  about  her,  a 
youthful  diffidence  softening,  but  in  no  way 
marring  her  natural  vigor  of  character.  The 
diffiering  opinion  rose  up  earnestly  and  unpre- 
meditatedly  from  her  heart,  and  then  trem- 
bled at  its  own  boldness  whilst  yet  banging 
on  her  lipd ;  and  ere  she  bad  arrived  it 
womanhood,  a  gentle  but  lively  intelligence 
was  perhaps  her  most  striking  characteristie. 

A  lady  of  considerable  ability  conducted 
the  early  part  of  her  education ;  and  although 
at  her  father's  house  she  enjoyed  the  fint 
society  that  Norwich  could  afford,  it  was  at 
best  imperfect  and  restricted,  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  in  which 
her  youth  unfolded. 

During  the  long  wars  that  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Gkorge  III.,  England,  from  its  in- 
sular situation,  was  necessarily  shut  out  from 
the  free  continental  intercourse  it  now  enjoys. 
In  the  provincial  towns  there  were  communi- 
ties in  which  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  and 
essentially  dull  people  had  the  majority; 
every  family  abounded  in  prejudices  which 
overran,  like  weeds,  minds  naturally  amiable. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  literature  did  not 
entirely  stagnate  ;  for  even  in  this  almost  de' 
sert  state  of  things,  some  great  and  good 
minds  stood  up,  with  whom  Amelia  Alderson 
held  pleasant  and  instructive  converse. 

The  social  condition  of  Norwich  at  that  Ume 
is  certainly  not  without  interest. 

German  literature  was  cultivated ;  and 
William  Taylor,  who  became  a  proficient  in 
that  language,  was  bom  there.  Dr.  SayerB, 
a  classical  and  learned  man,  was  also  a  native 
of  that  place ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  in  their 
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Bimplicity,  and  many  of  them,  we  must  say, 
in  their  ignorance,  began  to  think  that  they 
too  must  be  wise.  .The  narrow  stream  of 
knowledge  was  increasing ;  no  matter  though 
they  stood  not  within  the  influence  of  the 
waters,  its  coarse  was  through  their  town, 
and  like  the  Utile  child  who  boldly  called  the 
wealth- laden  Thames  his  father's  property, 
because  a  narrow  part  of  it  ran  through  the 
lands  attached  to  his  childhood's  home,  they 
gravely  put  forth  as  an  appropriate  title  for 
their  secluded  town,  **  The  Athens  of  Eng- 
land." 

If  stone  could  have  smiled,  the  sedate  old 
cathedral  would  have  done  so  then;  but 
Bishop  Bathurst  smiled  for  it.  He  was  a 
liberal-minded  man,  and  could  be  happy  at  a 
literary  conversazione,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
senters who  surrounded  him;  and  if  there 
was  any  thing  like  satire  in  the  compliment- 
ary style  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  used, 
when  speaking  of  those  worthy  townspeople, 
it  was  only  detected  by  Amelia. 

Sweetly  she  flourished  amidst  all  this,  the 
rose  of  her  father's  bower — ^gladsome  and 
light-hearted,  with  a  bounding  step  and  me- 
lodious laughter,  yet  with  a  pensiveness,  in- 
creasing instead  of  diminishing  the  grace  of 
the  one  and  the  music  of  the  other. 

We  are  told  there  was  a  peculiar  bright- 
ness in  her  smile,  which,  when  once  seen,  was 
not  easily  forgotten ;  a  strange  but  fascinating 
blending  of  frolic  and  sympathy,  as  if,  from 
her  earliest  years,  the  exuberance  of  childish 
glee  had  been  obedient  to  the  first  small 
voice  of  feeling. 

Although  fond  of  fashionable  society,  and 
of  communion  with  the  intellectual,  the  poor 
ahe  had  always  in  remembrance  ;  and  many 
a  narrow  street  in  Norwich  could  tell  how 
her  smile  had  lightened  the  abode  of  pover- 
ty ;  how  her  kind  sympathy  had  fallen  as 
Hermon's  dew  on  the  stricken  heart  of 
despair. 

When  she  was  about  eight  oc  nine-and- 
twenty,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr. 
Opie,  the  Royal  Academician,  who  enjoyed 
aome  reputation  as  an  artist.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cornwall,  and  so  marked  was  his 
talent,  that  when  quite  a  child  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Walcot,  better  known,  per- 
haps, as  Peter  Pindar,  who  became  his  fnend 
and  patron.  And  when  we  consider  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  even  limited  means, 
under  which  Mr.  Opie's  education  was  pur- 
sued, we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  ce- 
lebrity he  obtained.  If  he  did  not  reach  the 
summit  of  fame,  he  got  over  the  rough  places 
of  the  toilsome  part  of  the  ascent,  and  stood 


on  an  eminence  from  which,  though  he  viewed 
many  above  him,  he  looked  down  on  multi- 
tudes below. 

His  works  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1781  acquired  for  him  no  small 
degree  of  note;  and  his  paintings  at  the 
Boysell  and  Macklm  gallenes  were  highly 
thought  of. 

He  was  of  an  ardent  and  affectionate  dis- 
p  osition,  and  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Opie's  home- 
happiness  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  themselves  experienced  a  charmed 
brightness  in  the  flame  of  the  household 
hearth. 

What,  for  instance,  would  seem  more  pre- 
posterous than  if,  when  taUng  a  stranger  to 
view  the  beauties  of  Highland  scenery,  we 
paused  in  some  mountun  nook,  devoid  of  all 
striking  objects,  to  expatiate  on  its  loveliness, 
forgetful  that  from  some  pleasant  association 
it  wore  to  us  a  beauty  others  could  not  per- 
ceive ? 

Of  this  kind  of  infatuation  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  accused  when  we  speak  of  Mrs. 
Opie  as  sitting  for  hours  at  her  husband's 
side,  watching  him  at  his  easel,  whispering 
to  him  gentle  hints,  and  giving  him  that  pe- 
culiar encouragement  which  has  been  the 
secret  but  acceptable  boon  of  many  a  loving 
woman  to  her  husband,  and  the  invisible 
fragrance  round  the  flittering  wreath  which 
Fame  has  placed  on  his  brow.  She  was,  her- 
self, something  of  an  aftist,  and  we  are  told 
she  has  left  one  or  two  excellent  likenesses 
of  her  familiar  friends. 
'  It  is  said  that  after  Mr.  Opie^s  marriage 
his  female  portraits  acquired  much  more 
grace  and  softness,  and  that  the  peculiar 
smile  for  which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
Mrs.  Opie  was  remarkable,  in  many  instances 
found  its  way  to  the  canvas. 

Her  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  and  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  mingling  of  joy  and 
sadness  w  hich  was  so  observable  in  her.  It  was 
as  if  her  smile  had  become  melody.  It  is  said 
that  the  Prince  Regent  often  left  the  music 
of  the  stage,  and  stood  an  attentive  listener 
to  her  sweet  and  simple  strains.  We  recol- 
lect once,  during  a  summer's  stay  on  the 
banks  of  Eillamey,  listening  with  much  in- 
terest to  an  elaborate  flute-player ;  at  length 
the  notes  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
mountain  thrush,  from  the  very  heart  of  a 
magnificent  chestnut  tree  before  us,  began  its 
unpretending  minstrelsy :  we  felt  these  notes 
more  in  harmony  with  the  scene  than  the 
strain  of  the  accomplished  musician;  and 
there  are  moods  and  temperaments  in  which 
the  heart  delights  mora  ul  t^A  ^Qs^'^:c^^^a^^ 
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the  arti6cial,  though  it  wear  gracefully  its 
cultivated  beauty. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Opie,  still  remaining  in  her 
husband's  studio,  would  turn  from  the  work- 
box  to  the  desk;  and,  under  his  kind  en- 
couragement, she  soon  began  to  acquire  some 
reputation  as  a  writer.  To  his  kind  and 
earnest  approval  of  her  love  of  literature,  she 
thus  alludes  in  her  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Opie  : 

If  I  have  ever  valued  the  power  of  writing, 
which  it  has  been  my  amusement  to  cultivate,  it 
is  now  that  it  has  enabled  me  to  pay  a  public  tri- 
bute to  him  who  first  encouragfeJ  me  to  give  my 
writings  to  the  world  ;  and  if  I  have  ever  rejoiced 
that  I  obeyed  his  wishes  on  that  subject,  it  is 
now  that,  having  already  appeared  as  an  author, 
I  can  offer  myself  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  on 
this  Hacred  and  delicate  occasion,  with  more  pro- 
priety than  if  this  were  ray  first  literary  effort. 

To  her  friends  she  often  regretted  that  she 
had  not  written  more  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband,  whilst  she  might  have  received 
the  benefit  of  his  ctiticisms  and  advice.  "  I 
should  have  been  sure,"  she  said,  *'to  have 
received  the  proudest  and  dearest  reward  of 
woman,  the  approbation  of  a  husband  at  once 
the  object  of  my  respect  and  love." 

Mrs.  Opie's  tales  of  "  Father  and  Daugh- 
ter," "Adeline  Mowbray,"  and  "Temper," 
are  still  thought  of  as  works  of  merit,  al- 
though they  no  longer  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  our  literature.  Vigor  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment are  displayed  in  her  tales,  and  they  are 
interwoven  with  the  earnest  thought  and 
delicate  feeling  she  so  eminently  possessed  : 
yet  with  all  this  there  is  sometimes  a  poverty 
of  invention,  and  an  imreality  of  sentiment,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  too 
forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  old  novels; 
so  that  amidst  the  graphic  and  natural, 
though  careless  writings  of  the  present  day, 
they  seem  to  stiind  as  portraits  amongst  living 
men. 

But  this  remark  does  not  extend  to  the 
"  Father  and  Daughter,"  which,  although 
the  first  of  her  novels,  is  certainly  the  most 
powerful  The  credulity  of  Agnes,  the  vil- 
lany  of  Clifford,  the  earnest  unselfishness  of 
parental  affection,  all  are  portrayed  not  only 
by  a  masterly  hand,  but  by  a  feeling  heart. 

The  contendintr  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the 
betrayed  girl,  causing  her  to  act  in  a  manner 
apparently  contradictory,  are  delicately  ex- 
plained, whilst  pity,  though  appearing  in  its 
most  beautiful  garb  of  Christian  love,  never 
once  takes  the  form  of  approval.  She  does 
not  run  into  the  fashionable  error  of  giving 
the  seducer  no  single  fair  point  of  character ; 


but  with  consummate  skill  she  contrives  so 
to  imbue  his  better  qualities  with  selfishness, 
that  they  unconsciously  wear  to  us  the  aspect 
of  faults.  There  is,  perhaps,  something  a  lit- 
tle overstrained  in  the  meeting  of  Agnes  with 
her  maniac  father ;  but  life  has  scenes  as  sad 
as  this,  and  Warren's  '*  Magdalen"  is  scarcely 
less  tragic. 

Wheu  we  remember  that  Mrs.  Opie  was 
an  excellent  daughter,  tending  the  declining 
years  of  her  father  with  filial  love  and  care, 
we  no  longer  marvel  at  the  earnest  way  m 
which  she  relates  the  devotion  of  the  re- 
pentant Agnes,  as,  hoping  even  against  hope, 
she  watched  and  waited  for  the  dawn  of  re- 
turning reason  in  her  father's  mind.  Mr. 
Seymour's  character  showed  that  Mrs.  Opie 
had  practically  studied  life — his  good  im- 
pulses so  often  scattered  by  a  weak  fear  of 
the  world,  till  his  wish  to  serve  Agnes,  strong 
as  it  was,  in  a  measure  yielded  to  this  cow- 
ardice. The  gentle  remonstrances  of  his 
daughter  Caroline  have  in  them  a  quiet 
womanly  strength.  "  Believe  me,  my  dear 
father,"  the  says,  **  the  world  is  in  many  in- 
stances like  a  spoiled  child,  who  treats  with 
contempt  the  foolish  parent  that  indulges  its 
caprices,  but  behaves  with  respect  to  those 
who,  regardless  of  his  clamors,  give  the  law 
to  him  instead  of  receiving  it.  There  is 
something  very  genuine  in  the  petulant  sym- 
pathy and  half-impatient  forbearance  of  the 
nurse*s  daughter,  and  a  wide  stream  of  world- 
ly knowledge  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
narrative  when  she  introduces  us  to  Mrs. 
Macfiendy. 

The  end  of  the  touching  tale  has  a  pecu- 
liar charm  for  us.  There  is  no  hurrying  on- 
ward into  the  darkness  of  despair,  neither  are 
we  called  upon  to  wade  through  artificial 
light  whilst  reading  the  closing  pages.  It  is 
just  as  it  were  the  sunset  suitable  to  the  sea- 
son. Hope  has  its  fruition,  but  sorrow  and 
suffering  stand  by  to  take  fiom  that  fruition 
all  charaf  ter  of  happiness.  Strong  princi- 
ple, depth  of  feeling,  and  tenderness  of 
thought  are  evident  throughout  the  volume; 
it  is  preeminently  a  woman's  book,  and  one 
that  England  may  well  put  into  the  hands  of 
her  daughters. 

"  Lays  of  the  Dead"  is  a  volume  of  metre 
and  rhythm,  but  not  of  poetry.  There  is 
throughout  it  a  smooth,  we  can  scarcely  say 
musical,  phraseology — an  insipid  conformity 
to  measure,  and  a  decorous  and  chastened 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  relatives,  which  leaves 
on  every  page  the  impression  of  an  amiable 
writer,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no  en- 
thusiasm— no  dark  imaginings  are  portrayed. 
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There  is  no  profound  feeling,  no  toacbing 
pathos,  no  richness  of  simile — ^ia  fact,  no 
simile  at  all ;  neither  is  there  variety,  nor  per- 
spicuity, nor  energy,  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  ail  this.  It  certainly  was  a  morbid  feeling 
which  made  Mrs.  Opie  weary  of  prose,  and 
take  up  the  shackles  of  dactyls  and  spondees 
for  change.  Like  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
she  could  not  say. 

Even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh ; 

for  her  thoughts,  emancipated  from  their  un- 
natural bondage,  seemed  more  buoyant  than 
ever  on  their  return  to  prose. 

"Simple  Tales"  and  ''New  Tales"  are 
gracefully  and  clearly  written ;  and  though 
they  might  not  of  themselves  have  given  her 
any  prominent  place  in  the  literary  world, 
they  have  about  them  a  quiet  wisdom,  a 
healthful  energy,  which  acts  on  the  mind  as 
bracing  air  on  the  enfeebled  constitution. 

In  "  Tales  of  the  Heart"  there  is  feeling 
without  sentimentality,  strength  of  principle 
without  dogmatism.  As  she  communes  with 
the  affections,  not  only  is  patience  brought 
before  us,  the  result  of  a  disciplined  mind, 
but  she  reminds  us  that  she  is  not  forgetful 
of  the  divine  precept,  '*  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  tlie  issues  of 
life." 

"  Temper,"  although  written  in  the  style 
of  a  novel,  is  a  practical  work,  entering  in 
almost  a  homely  way  on  the  management  of 
children,  yet  ingeniously  keeping  up  through- 
out the  narrative  the  evil  effects  of  an  un- 
governed  disposition.  "Temper,"  she  says, 
"  is  like  the  unseen  but  busy  subterranean 
fires  in  the  bosom  of  a  volcano;  it  is  always 
at  work  where  it  has  once  grtined  an  existence, 
and  is  for  ever  threatening  to  explode,  and 
scatter  ruin  and  desolation  Hround  it :"  and 
we  read  this  with  no  ordinary  interest,  when 
we  learn  how,  by  her  own  winning  gentleness 
of  manner,  she  endeared  herself  to  many,  and 
how  her  amiability  of  disposition  was  the  root 
of  that  gladsome  home- cheerfulness  which 
was  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  pleasant  me- 
mory of  years.  Just  as  we  are  perhaps  be- 
ginning to  weary  a  little  of  the  tale,  some 
striking  development  of  character  arrests  our 
attention,  and  strong  sense  and  clear  judg- 
ment become  so  evident,  that  we  forget  all 
but  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
in  her  unaffected  style  she  brings  so  intelli- 
gently before  us.  It  is  not  by  profuse  color- 
ing, but  by  a  skilful  touch,  that  she  gives 
effect  to  the  whole.  Who,  as  he  reads  the 
following  sketch,  does  not  feel  that,  at  some 


time  of  his  life,  he  has  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hargrave  ?  '^  His  understanding  was 
good,  but  he  fancied  it  better  than  it  really 
was ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  did  not  so  much 
overvalue  his  own  ability,  as  undervalue  that 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not 
fancy,  whilst  measuring  himself  with  others, 
that  he  was  a  giant,  but  he  erroneously  ima- 
gined them  to  be  pigmies,  while  he  piqued 
himself  upon  his  talent  of  overreaching  and 
imposing  on  his  less  acute  companions.  He 
was  the  slave  of  a  bad  and  incorrigible  tem- 
per, and  this  slave  to  himself  became  the 
tyrant  of  others.  He  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  with  all  his  irritable  feelings  uncor- 
rected, unsubdued,  except  where  interest  and 
ambition  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume 
the  virtue  whieh  he  had  not." 

"Adeline  Mowbray"  appears  at  first  sight 
a  strangely-designed  tale,  but  one  cannot 
travel  far  over  its  pages  without  perceiving 
its  excellency  of  purpose.  The  fine  theory, 
so  bright  at  a  distance,  will  not  bear  close 
inspection,  and  stands  out  an  unsightly  thread 
wheu  woven  into  practical  life.  There  is  a 
candid  avowal  of  principle,  and  au  acuteness 
of  judgment,  which  have  the  effect  of  deep- 
ening our  confidence  in  the  right ;  and  whilst 
she  leaves  to  sin  its  dark  path  of  suffering, 
she  gives  to  repentance  a  chastened  happi- 
ness, and  never  has  recourse  to  that  rigid 
condemnation  which  too  often  abuses  becaufce 
it  cannot  discriminate. 

But  we  must  for  awhile  leave  the  author 
and  return  to  the  woman ;  we  must  watch 
her  in  her  widowed  hfe,  turning  from  the  at- 
tention of  those  whom  wealth  and  rnnk  had 
made  eminent,  and  quietly  attending  to  the 
daily  duties  of  home,  not  in  the  monastic 
spirit  of  seclusion,  but  because  there  w.is  no 
pleasure  to  her  in  the  excitement  and  tumult 
of  dissipation. 

Timu  rolled  on,  and  Mrs.  Opie  joined  the 
society  of  Quakers.  There  was  more  strength 
of  character,  more  firmness  required  for  such 
an  act  than  one  would  he  inclined  to  suppose. 
Her  liierury  friends  first  laughed,  then  re- 
monstrated, and  6nally  pronounced  her  mad. 
The  religious  world  looked  on  her  with  sur- 
prise, and,  what  was  still*  worse,  with  suspi- 
cion. But  she  now  brought  into  real  life  the 
principles  she  had  hitherto  used  only  to  or- 
nament the  pages  of  fiction;  and  having 
learned  to  seek  strength  from  Him  who  gives, 
upbraiding  not,  she  turned  mildly  from  the 
sarcastic  smile  and  unkind  remark,  and  went 
calmly  on,  supported  by  a  sense  of  the  pro- 
priety of  her  new  course. 

Her  writings  seemed  sXl  **»  ^\sRfc>^5i*A  V 
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self,  to  be  clothed  in  new  attire;  and  her 
friends,  in  passing,  required  a  second  look 
before  they  recognized  her,  and  then  won- 
dered that  the  fine  countenance  and  graceful 
form  could  ever  have  appeared  changed  to 
them ;  so,  with  regard  to  her  works,  we  were 
inclined  to  say,  *'  Can  this  indeed  be  Mrs. 
Opie?"  and  then  immediately  felt  we  were 
dealing  with  the  same  mind,  but  renewed,  we 
would  reverently  say,  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Her  "  Illustrations  of  Lying/'  though  for- 
cible and  impressive,  could  in  no  way  super- 
sede the  fame  of  "  Father  and  Daughter." 
She  wished,  as  it  were,  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  the  river  of  years  that 
rolled  between  them  ;  but  the  celebrity  of  the 
earlier  work  overstepped  the  barrier,  and 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  new  volume,  which, 
though  differing  in  style,  and,  to  a  certain 
degree,  even  in  principle;  though  warmly 
received  and  justly  appreciated ;  was  in  some 
degree  indebted  for  this  welcome  from  the 
public,  as  coming  from  the  same  pen  which 
had  so  thrilling^  and  tenderly  related  the 
trials  of  '<  Father  and  Daughter." 

In  1828,  she  published  <<  Detraction  Dis- 
played." In  this  the  same  straightforward- 
ness is  observable  which  had  characterized 
all  her  works ;  the  same  avoidance  of  the 
circuitous  path  of  many  words,  proceeding  at 
once,  though  not  with  ungraceful  velocity,  to 
the  object  she  had  in  view. 

Greater  fervency  of  purpose  becomes  ob- 
servable than  was  evident  in  her  earlier  works, 
as  if  more  under  the  influence  of  that  spirit 
which  seeketh  not  its  own.  She  not  only 
dwells  on  the  dangerous  habit  of  evil-speak- 
ing, but  presses  on  her  readers  a  sense  of  the 
happiness  necessarily  resulting  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  spirit  of  love ;  so  that,  as  we 
read,  we  are  reminded  of  the  holy  precept 
she  was  herself  so  prayerfully  endeavoring  to 
follow :  *'  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
anger,,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice  ;  and  be  ye 
kind  one  to  another,  and  tender-hearted  ;  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  has  forgiven  you." 


On  into  the  autumn  of  age  she  bore  the 
warm  summer  atmosphere  of  earlier  times ; 
her  smile  never  lost  its  brightness,  nor  her 
heart  its  fervor. 

Not  because  she  was  a  Quaker,  but  be- 
cause she  felt  the  love  of  the  world  warring 
aeainst  the  spirit  she  wished  to  cultivate,  she 
withdrew  from  fashionable  assemblies ;  she  " 
knew  she  had  need  to  commune  with  her 
own  heart  and  be  still,  but  the  world  followed 
her. 

Even  when  the  snows  of  winter  rested  on 
her  temples,  the  Parisians  spoke  of  the  grace 
which  the  Quaker  costume  derived  from  her 
appearance.  Louis  Philippe,  attended  by  his 
staff,  paused  to  converse  with  her  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  requesting  her  to  name  an 
evening  for  a  party  at  the  Tuileries. 

Yet  she  would  not  enter  again  on  the 
world  she  had  left,  though  gratified,  as  she 
tells  us,  by  this  attention ;  she  had  began  to  . 
ascend  the  mountain,  and,  having  already  ' 
caught  some  rays  of  light  which  reached  not 
the  valley  she  had  left,  she  had  no  wish  to 
retrace  her  steps. 

Some  are  still  living  who  may  remember 
her  in  their  childhood,  sitting  in  her  cheerfid 
room  at  Castle  Meadow,  with  her  crutches 
at  her  side,  (for,  during  her  latter  years,  she 
was  afflicted  with  rheumatism,)  with  content- 
ment on  her  brow,  and  peace  in  her  smile, 
even  that  peace  which  ''  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

She  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  took  the 
love  of  many  as  her  heritage,  her  title-deed 
to  this  being  the  Christian  spirit  by  which 
she  was  actuated :  ^^  Love  as  brethren ;  be 
pitiful,  be  courteous."  Though  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  she  never  railed  at  life ;  she  was 
not  disgusted  with  the  world,  because  she 
had  learned  to  use  it  without  abusing  it ;  and 
when  death  gently  summoned  the  aged  pil- 
grim home,  looking  up  to  God  as  her  Re- 
deemer, reconciled  to  her  through  Christ,  she 
could  trustfully  say,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thoa 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace  according  to  thy 
word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion ." 


A  RECENT  anecdote  reminds  us  of  a  story 
we  have  read  somewhere  of  Monk  Lewis,  the 
author,  who  was  remarkable  for  extreme 
sensibility ;  so  much  so,  that  he  was  very 
easily  affected  to  tears.  One  day  he  had 
been  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  duchess  or  other, 
and  he  came  out  of  the  house,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.    A  friend  passing  stopped  him» 


and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  emotioii. 
"  Oh,"  replied  Lewis,  in  a  whinmg,  trembling 
voice,  ^'  the  Duchess  has  said  so  many  kind 
things  to  me  !"  *'  Never  mind,  my  dear  fel- 
low, 'responded  the  friend  in  a  soothing  tone, 
and  patting  the  sensitive  man  on  the  shoulder, 
"  never  mind  ;  bear  up  under  iL  She  dMt 
vMan  it!" 
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Hakt  a  magnificent  ideal  of  the  Historian 
has  been  put  on  paper.  Siojes  could  not 
fabricate  a  constitution  more  easily  than  the 
critic  will  limn  you  a  fancy  portrait  of  the 
possible  Historian.  To  transfer  the  Consti- 
tution from  its  pigeon-hole  to  practice,  was 
quite  another  matter ;  and  so  is  tne  flesh -and- 
blood  fulfilment  of  the  idealized  writer  of  his- 
tory. Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  refer  some- 
times to  some  such  ideal,  however  lofty — 
indeed,  the  loftier,  the  better — if  only  to 
restrain  a  too  implicit  confidence  in,  and  ple- 
nary indulgence  towards,  some  favorite  au- 
thor in  this  line  of  things.  The  true  historian 
most  possess,  according  to  an  "Able  Editor," 
many  of  the  faculties  of  an  epic  poet ;  aim- 
ing at  hU  severe  purpose,  his  cumulative 
interest,  his  conjunction  of  grandeur  in  the 
whole  with  simplicity  in  the  parts ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  spirit,  the  general  gravity  of 
his  tone,  the  episodes  in  which  he  gathers  up, 
as  in  baskets,  the  fragments  of  his  story ;  the 
high  ai^ument,  or  moral,  less  standing  up 
from,  than  living  through,  the  whole  strain; 
his  union  of  imaginative  and  intellectual  pow- 
er, and  his  perspicuity,  power,  and  clear  en- 
ergy of  language.  '*  Besides  all  this,  the  hb- 
torian  must  do  the  following  things :  he  must 
be  able  to  live  in  and  reproduce  the  age  of 
which  he  writes ;  he  must  sympathize  with 
its  ruling  passions  and  purposes,  without 
being  swallowed  up  or  identified  with  them  ; 
he  must  understand  the  points,  alike  of  agree- 
ment and  difference,  between  the  past  age  and 
his  own  time  ;  he  must  exercise  a  judicial  im- 
partiality in  determining  the  deeds,  motives, 
purposes,  and  pretexts  of  various  parties ;  he 
must  make  the  proper  degree  of  allowance — 
nor  more  nor  less — when  judging  of  dubious 
or  criminal  conduct,  for  diversities  of  moral 
codes,  national  customs,  and  states  of  pro- 
gress ;  he  must  practise  the  power  of  severe 
selection  of  facts,  looking  at  them  always  in 
their  representative  character ;  he  must  unite 
broad  views  of  the  general  current  of  events, 
and  of  the  advance  of  the  whole  of  society, 
with  intense  rushing  lights,  cast  upon  parti- 
enlar  points  and  pinnacles  of  his  subject ;  he 
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must  have  a  distinct  and  valid  theory  of  pro- 
gress ;  he  must  map  out  the  under-currents» 
as  well  as  the  upper*  streams  of  his  story ;  ha 
must  add  a  love  of  the  picturesque,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  heroic,  to  an  intense  passion  for 
truth;  he  must  give  to  general  principles  the 
incarnate  interest  of  facts,  and  make  facts  the 
graceful  symbols  of  (general  principles ;  he 
must,  in  fine,  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
philosophy,  science,  statistics,  and  poetry, 
out  with  the  religion  of  his  art,  and  regard 
Clio  not  as  a  muse,' but  as  a  goddess."  {Such* 
an  historian  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  pro- 
fesses to  be  his  ideal,  "  in  part,"  of  an  histo- 
rian after  the  **  own  heart"  of  truth,  love  and 
beauty  ;  such  the  perilous  preface  to  his  own 
essay  in  historical  composition.  Rasselas 
would  say  to  him,  Thou  hast  convinced  me  it 
is  impossible  to  be  an  historian. 

Turn  from  the  magnificent  ideal  to  the 
extant  Acts^and  Monuments  of  the  Muse  of 
Histonr.    Hey^her  apostrophized  by  a  ^'  Po- 

£ular  Lecturer  :^'  "  O  venerable  daughter  of 
[nemosyne,  I  doubt  every  single  statement 
you  ever  made  since  your  ladyship  was  a 
Muse  I  For  all  your  grave  airs  and  high 
pretensions,  you  are  not  a  whit  more  trust- 
worthy than  some  of  your  lighter  sisters  on 
whom  your  partisans  look  down.  You  bid 
me  listen  to  a  fireneral's  oration  to  his  soldiera. 
Nonsense  !  He  no  more  Inade  it  than  Turpin 
made  hb  dying-speech  at  Newgate.  You 
pronounce  a  panegyric  of  a  hero ;  I  doubt 
it,  and  say  you  flatter  outrageously.  You 
utter  the  condemnation  of  a  loose  character ; 
I  doubt  it,  and  think  you  are  prejudiced  and 
take  the  side  of  the  Dons.  You  'offer  me  an 
autobiography  ;  I  doubt  all  autobiographies 
I  ever  read,  except  those,  perhaps,  of  Mr. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Mariner,  and  writers  of  hb 
class." 

Cold  comfort,  my  masters,  for  aspning  his- 
torians, whether  nearing  the  arctic  ideal  of 
the  "Able  Editor"  or  the  antarctic  real  of  the 
"  Popular  Lecturer" — wide  as  the  poles  asun- 
der, alike  icebound,  innavigable  by  common  ^ 
seamanship.  The  model  historian  b  a  beini& ,  - 
of  whose  tau\lle%%  ^\ci^cst>i\QiTA'\V>iR.>i^^«k^ 
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but  a  fractional  type,  Herodotus  but  a  first 
rude  daub,  Livy  but  a  prolix  bint,  Tacitus  but 
an  abrupt  reminder.  The  actual  historian  is 
a  pretentious  driveller,  who,  in  historicizing, 
ipso/acto  takes  out  a  license  to  tell  lies ;  black 
lies  by  the  gross,  and  wbite  lies  carte  blanche; 
who  is  to  be  coughed  down  as  an  impostor, 
and  accounted  a  reckless  importer  of  fictions, 
albeit  he  write  of  Florence  and  subscribe  him- 
self Machiavelli,  or  follow  the  madcap  Charles 
of  Sweden  as  Voltaire,  or  be  shelved  among 
<*  standard  "  authors  under  the  names  of  Sis- 
mondi,  Guizot,  Mueller,  Niebuhr,  Hallam, 
Orote,  Macaulay,  Bancroft, — or  among  ''clas- 
sics" of  high-and-dry,  highest-and- driest  em- 
inence, as  Robertson  and  his  respectable  con- 
geners. The  doctrine,  one  may  say,  teaches 
immaculate  conception  ;  the  fact,  absolute 
depravity.  The  precept  requires  a  nature 
not  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  their 
fellow,  their  peer,  their  equal ;  the  perform- 
ance arguesacreatureship  oscillating  between 
knave  and  fool,  quack  and  dolt,  charlatan 
and  clown. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  the  set  teeth  of  this 
fierce  antithesis  of  ideal  and  real,  of  a  priori 
sublimity  and  a  postenori  degradation,  we 
count  ourselves  happy  to  be  old-fashioned 
enough,  and  credulous  enough,  to  retain  a 
quantum  of  faith  in  the  world's  canonized  his- 
tories, and  of  simple  gratitude  towards  the 
world's  favorite  historians.  Notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  Frenchman's  mot,  that  all  histo- 
ry is  founded  on  a  general  conspiracy  against 
truth,  we  somehow  shirk  the  idea  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Prescott  being  among  the  conspira- 
tors. And  on  the  whole  we  find  ourselves 
accepting  without  much  demur,  without 
much  jealous  misgiving  or  infidel  distrust, 
the  elaborate  and  erudite  stories  he  gives  us 
of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, of  the  doughty  emprise  of  Cortes  and 
his  braves,  and  the  bloody  progress  of  Pizar- 
ro  in  Peru.  Mr.  Prescott  is,  to  use  a  Coie- 
ridgean  epithet,  a  highly  *'  reliable"  historian, 
at  least  with  those  who  have  not  wholly  loHt 
the  faculty  of  reliance.  He  is  confessedly 
eminent  in  research,  and  careful  in  the  colla- 
tion and  "eclectie  review"  of  his  materials. 
His  has  been  in  no  faint  degree  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties  —  similar, 
though  happily  in  a  milder  form,  to  that  of 
Augustin  Thierry,  whose  loss  of  sight  is  a 
calamity  aggravated  by  other  ills  that,  in  his 
ease,  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  spirit  so  bravely 
battles  against.  Mr.  Prescott  has  not  allow- 
ed defective  vision  to  excuse  him  from  minute 
scrutiny  of  the  multifarious  stores  to  be  con- 
sulted.    He  does  not  write  in  the  dark.   His  , 


testimonies  are  open  to  ''  ocular''  demonstra- 
tion. The  style  he  adopts  is  fluent  and  c<mi- 
pact,  but  noways  vigorous  or  sinewy  in  strue- 
ture :  indeed,  it  sometimes  palls  a  little  on 
the  taste  from  its  almost  lang^uid  monotony 
of  "  good  writing."  Nor  do  the  thoughts 
breathe,  any  more  than  the  words  bum,  with 
strong  vital  heat.  There  is  uniformly  a  pa- 
tient and  lucid  narrative  of  events,  there  is  a 
diligent  summary  of  generals  from  partieii- 
lars,  there  is  an  able  digest  of  the  original 
crudities  of  matter;  buti  deep  philosophie 
reflection  there  is  not,  nor  "  energic  reason," 
nor  the  enthusiasm  of  conscious  power.  Ht 
never  fires  up — never  soars — nor  quits  the 
safe  and  serene  haunts  of  comme  Ufaut,  He 
is  clear  of  any  charge  of  nationality  in  his  aa- 
thorship  ;  his  pages  would  become  the  most 
cultivated  habitu6  of  the  Bodleian,  and  smack 
nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  Boston,  U.  8. — 
a  fact  which  some  people,  whose  querulous- 
ness  we  fail  to  understand,  have  imputed  to 
him  as  a  fault — as  though  his  chronicles  of 
Spain  and  her  colonies  in  the  far  west  ought* 
if  written  by  an  American  at  all,  to  be  satu- 
rated with  the  quaint  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam  at 
Home,  and  vocal  with  the  genu-idne  nasd 
tones  of  the  Bay  State. 

If  Mr.  Prescott  has  a  rich  theme  in  what 
we  believe  to  bo  the  present  subject  of  his 
labors,  the  era  of  Philip  the  Second,  he  was 
perhaps  still  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
his  first  essay  in  historical  composition,  that 
of  Ferdinand  and  IsHbella.  We  miss,  indeed, 
the  master-hand  of  the  grand  historical  paint- 
er, in  his  tableaux  of  scenes  so  imposing  and 
so  exciting  as  abound  in  that  age  of  Colum- 
buses  and  Gonsalvos ;  the  artibt  is  rather  an 
engraver — smooth,  finished,  correct,  but  cold. 
Yet  is  the  work  a  most  attractive  one  in  pointi 
of  extrinsic  as  well  as  intrinsic  charm.  The 
author  has  expressed  his  fear  of  having  been 
too  strongly  biased  in  favor  of  bis  pnncipiil 
actors,  by  dint  of  the  natural  tendency  of  fs' 
miliarity  with  noble  or  interesting  characters 
to  beget  a  "  partiality,  akin  to  friendship,  in 
the  historian's  mind ;"  and  we  own  an  assent 
to  the  justice  of  this  apprehension,  so  &r  as 
our  own  estimate  of  the  character  of  Ferdi- 
nand is  concerned  :  but,  taking  Mr.  Prescott 
on  the  whole,  he  is  far  from  being  chargeable 
with  any  thing  like  one-sided  enthuaasm,  or 
exaggerated  prepossessions ;  and  it  may  be 
properly  said  of  nim,  in  the  words  of  M.VH- 
lemain,  that  "si  quelques  6v6nements  n'of* 
front  pas  dans  ses  r^cits  le  path^tiaue  terrible 
auquel  s'attendait  I'imagination  du  lecteaff 
on  n'en  doit  pas  moins  appr^ier  la  finesse 
impartiale  de  son  esprit.      The  portraiture 
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of  TubellK  seems  to  as  nneiceptionsble — a 
Qaeen  of  Hearts  not  undeferving  of  the 
Shakspearean  ilogt : 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  niih  her, 
Aitd  all  that  ahail  succeed  :  Sheba  wni  never 
More  covetou*  of  niidom  uid  hit  virtue 
Than  ihia  pure  boo). 

The  glittering  stage  is  thronged  with  other 
irell-graced  aolora.  Christian  and  Moorish : 
the  fiery  Ponce  de  Leon,  "  name  of  fear"  to 
infidel  Granada  ;  and  Medina  Sidonia,  his 
deadly  yet  magnanimous  foe  ;  and  the  saga- 
cious Cardinal  Mendoza,  wise  in  counsel,  and 
practical  of  purpose ;  and  ambitious  old  El 
Zagal;  and  mild,  degenerate  Abdallab,  at 
whose  tearful  flight. 


Knd  the  Christian  bell  outrang  the  Moorish 
horn,  and  Te  Deum  was  chanied  by  clmrch- 
mea  militant  and  triumphant  In  the  Alcala. 
Columbus,  too,  confronts  us  ;  and  Charles  the 
Eighth  ;  and  the  "  Qreat  Captain,"  Gonsal- 
TO  de  Cordova ;  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  y 
etertM  /ama  ganada  ;  and  Ximenea,  stem, 
lofty,  capacious  soul,  that  ptirer,  nobler,  but 
more  bigoted  Richelieu  of  Spain.  An  august 
assemblage — convened  on  a  broad  and  ele- 
vated platform— and  taking  part  in  a  pro- 
longed drama,  full  of  fifth  acts  and  majestic 
crises  of  fate  I 

In  the  selection  of  bis  second  bislorical 
work — tbestory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico — 
Ur.  Prescolt  is  again  happy  in  a  subject  of 
surpassing  interest.  With  attractive  narrn- 
tire  ease  ne  records  the  embarkation  of  Cor- 
tes— one  of  Ibose  "  hardy  natures  that  require 
tiie  heats  of  excited  action  to  unfold  their  en- 
ergies," like  plants,  dwarfish  and  barren  in 
temperate  latitudes,  but  exuberantly  fruitful 
in  the  burning  tropics ; — tbe  great  battle  with 
the  Indians  of  Tabasca — the  pagan  icono- 
clasm  of  Catholic  image- worshippers  —  the 
feud  with  republican  Tlasoala,  city  of  stem 
warriors,  whose  war  atlire  so  fascinated  Ma- 
doc,  when.  In 

—  golden  gliitetance,  and  the  fealher-nMll 

More  glittering  than  gold,   .  .  . 

With  war-songs  and  wild  mnaic  they  came  on. 
Then  the  historian  brings  before  us  the  bat- 
tle-pieces in  which  they  suffer  so  ruinously  ; 
the  massacre  of  tbe  Cholnlans,  news  whereof 
first  made  the  Aztec  emperor  tremble  on  his 
throne  among  tbe  monnuins  ;  the  ascent  of 
the  great  volcano  (Popocatapetl)  by  the  cav- 
aliers, "wbo,  not  content  with  the  dangers 
that  Uy  in  their  path,  seemed  to  ooort  them 
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from  the  mere  Quixotic  love  of  adventure  ;" 
one  of  them  descending  in  a  basket  some 
four  hundred  f«et  into  the  steaming  abyss, 
and  repeating  tbe  visit  litl  he  had  collected 
sulphur  enough  for  the  wants  of  tbe  anny, 
though  Cortes  concluded  "on  the  whole" 
that  It  would  be  less  "  inconvenient"  to  im- 
port their  powder  from  Spain  ;  the  passage 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  entrance  into 
that  imperial  city  of  burnished  battlements, 
and  "far-circling  wails,"  and  "garden  groves, 
and  stalely  palaces,  and  temples  mountain- 
sise ;"  the  description  of  tbe  capital,  ita  man- 
sions fulgent  wilh  jasper  and  porphyry,  its 
Venetian  pomp  of  bridges  and  cansla,  its  far- 
spread  suburbs,  its  palaces  and  museums,  its 
sanitary  commiBsions  and  street- orderlies  and 
waterworks,  its  zoological  collections  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  exhibitions  of  native 
"Irish  giarla"  and  "Tom  Thumbs,"  (or  "Al- 
tec Lillipulians,")  its  royal  household,  royal 
habits,  royal  bill  of  fare,  and  royal  wardrobe  ; 
the  picture  of  tbe  Great  Temple,  (teocalU.) 
of  massive  pyrsmidal  structure,  with  its  aU 
tnrs  for  human  sacrifice,  its  colossal  images 
of  hideous  aspect,  its  cbapels  foul  to  scent 
and  sight  with  relics  of  the  slaughter-bouse, 
its  "  hell,"  or  dragon's  mouth,  "  bristling  with 
sharp  fangs  snd  dropping  with'  blocS,"  in 
whose  horrid  throat  the  shuddering  Spaniards 
saw,  by  one  furtive  glance,  "  implements  of 
sacrifice  and  abominations  of  fearful  import ;" 
the  extravagantly  bold  seiiure  of  Montesuma, 
bis  confinement  in  irons,  and  the  execution  of 
bis  olUoers ;  the  riae  and  progress  of  Aitec 
discontent,  and  its  outbreak  consequent  on 
the  infamous  massacre  by  Cortes'  lieutenant, 
(Alvando ; )  tbe  attempted  mediation  of 
Montezuma,  its  indignant  rejection  by  bis 
subjects,  his  fajl  by  their  hand,  bis  languish- 
ing and  death,  "  diswing  his  last  breath  in 
the  halls  of  the  stranger,  a  lonely  out- 
cast in  the  heart  of  bis  own  capital;  'the 
Spaniards'  retreat  and  slaughter  on  the 
"Melancholy  Ni^ht,"  {yoekt  TritU,)  July, 
lat,  1630,)  leaving  them  in  appearance  ■ 
borde  of  haggard,  famished  outlaws,  whoae 
thinned  and  shattered  ranks  drew  tears  from 
even  their  indomitable  chief,  whose  soul  was 
like  a  star  anud  deepest  glooms  of  night, — 
like  the  red  planet  Mars,  "  the  star  of  tbe 
unoonquered  will," 

Serene,  and  resolale,  and  still, 
And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

The  exciting  record  of  the  «ege  and  final 
surrender  of  Mexico,  despite  the  datmtleM 
heroism  of  Ooatemoan,  closes  with  th* 
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flection,  that  not  by  Spaniards  alone  was  the 
conquest  achieved,  that  "  the  Indian  empire 
was  in  a  manner  conquered  by  Indians,"  that 
the  Astec  monarchy  fell  by  the  hands  of  its 
own  subjects,  under  the  direction  of  European 
sagacity  and  science.  **  Had  it  been  united, 
it  might  hare  bidden  defiance  to  the  invaders. 
As  it  was,  the  capital  was  dissevered  from 
the  rest  of  the  country;  and  the  bolt,  which 
might  have  passed  on  comparatively  harm- 
less, had  the  empire  been  cemented  by  a  com- 
mon principle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  now 
found  its  way  into  every  crack  and  crevice 
of  the  ill-compacted  fabric,  and  buried  it  in  its 
own  ruins." 

Mr!  Prescott  takes,  on  the  whole,  an  in- 
dulgent view  of  the  character  of  Cortf  s.  He 
sums  up  its  features  as  those  of  a  man  main- 
ly distmguished  by  constancy,  not  to  be 
daunted  by  danger,  baffled  by  disappoint- 
ment, or  wearied  out  by  delay;  a  man  avari- 
cious, yet  liberal;  bold  to  aesperation,  yet 
cautious  and  calculating  in  his  plans ;  cour- 
teous and  affable,  yet  inexorably  stern ;  lax  in 
his  notions  of  morality,  yet  in  forms  of  faith  an 
almost  graceless  zealot  A  true  knight- errant, 
yet  a  great  general,  who  compelled  to  unity 
and  submissive  action  a  motley  camp  of 
mercenaries,  greedy  adventurers,  seedy  hi- 
dalgos, broken-down  cavaliers,  vagabonds  fly- 
ing from  justice,  and  wild  tribes  of  Indians 
eac^er  to  cut  one  another's  throats.  Not  a 
vuTffar  conqueror,*  not  meanly  athirst  for 
gold,  not  cruel,  at  least  as  compared  with 
most  of  those  who  followed  his  iron  trade ; 
and,  in  fine,  a  chieftain  who  might,  without 
much  violence,  have  sat  for  Scott's  portrait 
of  Marmion,  in  those  lines  which  picture  a 
captain  '^  boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as 
May,"  of  influence  enough  to  "  lead  his  host 
from  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost."  A  very 
different  summing  up  of  the  Marquis  of  the 
Valley's  characteristics  is,  however,  possible ; 
and,  it  may  be,  preferable.  But  an  historian 
usually  comes  to  regard  himself  as  bound  by 
a  special  retainer  in  the  cause  of  his  hero. 

*  Mr.  PreBoott  intisti  that  whoever  would  form  a 
just  estimate  of  Ck>rte8  must  not  confine  himself  to 
the  history  of  the  Conquest — the  oonqaeror^s  subse- 
quent career  affording  different^  and  in  some  respects 
nobler,  points  of  view  for  the  study  of  his  character, 
showing  him  intent  on  a  system  of  government 
for  the  motley  and  antagonist  races  brought  under 
Spanish  rule,  on  repairing  the  mischiefs  of  war,  and 
on  detecting  the  latent  resources  of  Mexico,  and 
stimulating  it  to  its  highest  power  of  production. 
It  is  much  that  the  genius  of  the  man  does  not  col- 
lapse when  the  mission  of  the  soldier  is  fulfilled. 
It  is  mueH  that  he  should  recognise  not  only  a  time 
to  break  down,  but  also  a  time  to  buUd  up. 


Even  Mr.  Macaulay  Blight  incline  to  find 
Marlborough  sufferable,  were  he  to  under- 
take a  biography  not  too  well  done  by  Coze 
and  Alison. 

The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  f  old, 
and  applauded,  its  teller  next  told  that  of 
Peru,  and  with  equal  success.  The  '*•  peculiar 
institution"  of  the  Incas  he  discussed  with 
appropriate  painstaking  —  that  aristocnUie 
race,  whose  genesis  and  early  history  are 
"  among  the  mysteries  that  meet  us  so  fre- 
quently in  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  and 
which  time  and  the  antiquary  have,  as  yet, 
done  little  to  explain " — that  haute  nobleui 
which  was  to  the  conquered  races  of  the 
country  <<what  the  Romans  were  to  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  empire,  or  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles."  Their  judicial  system,  almost  Dra- 
conian in  type;  the  Peruvian  skill  and  suc- 
cess in  public  works — their  postal  communi- 
cations, canals,  ];iigh-roads  through  and  over 
mountain  wildernesses,  aerial  suspension 
bridges,  noble  aqueducts,  imposing  terraces, 
and  stupendous  architectural  feats ;  their 
agriculture,  and  maatery  of  economical  hus- 
bandry— redeeming  the  **  rocky  sierra  from 
the  curse  of  sterility,"  and  enriching  arid 
soils  with  guano  and  sardines  unlimited; 
these  are  described  in  full,\  though  none  too 
diffusely.  The  narrative  portion,  too,  is  re- 
plete with  interest — the  story  of  the  Spanish 
adventurers  and  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World:  how  religion  was  made  the  con- 
venient cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins ;  how 
the  Castilian,  **  too  proud  for  hypocrisy, 
committed  more  cruelties  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion than  were  ever  practised  by  the  pagan 
idolater  or  the  fanatical  Moslem ;"  how  Pi- 
zarro  battled  with  ^'  impossibilities,"  and  with 
his  hundred  and  sixty  men  descended  on  the 
Peruvian  camp,  <'a  white  cloud  of  pavilions" 
covering  the  ground  '*as  thick  as  snow- 
flakes,  for  the  space  apparently  of  several 
miles;"  how  he  superseded  reasoning  by 
force,  the  craft  of  speech  by  the  cr^t  of 
action;  how  Atahuailpa  was  taken,  con- 
demned, and  cut  off,  and  the  last  of  the  Incaa 
done  to  death.  By  the  statistics  of  the 
Manchester  Free  Library  it  appears,  and  u 
duly  enforced  as  a  memorable  fact,  that  om 
man — blessedly  eupeptic,  as  well  as  inordi- 
nate of  appetite — ^has  actually  accomplished 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  twice- 
ten  volumes ;  with  conscientious  punctuality, 
and  nobly  defiant  of  alien  compassion,  re-  • 
turning  for  tome  after  tome,  until  his  right  to 
be  entitled  hdluo  in  virtue  of  libri,  not  libro- 
rum,  was  indefeasibly  made  ouL    No  sucb 
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statistical  immortality  awaits  the  perasers  (if 
there  be  such  a  word)  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
histories;  for  they  may  be  reckoned  by 
centuries.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  scribe  that 
you  skip  in  matter  of  course — as  you  must 
do  in  the  worthy*  Sheriff's  case,  when  he 
gets  on  corn-laws  and  finance — although  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  the  former  is  now  and 
then  amenable  to  a  mild  reproach  for  spread- 
ing out  his  gold-leaf  too  thin,  and  neglecting 
the  art  of  condensation  so  invaluable  in  men 
of  his  craft. 

The  Tolume  of  essays  entitled  ''Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Miscellanies/'  comprises  Mr. 
Prescott's  best  contributions  to  tne  North 
American,  keview.  They  are  pleasantly  and 
fluently  written,  and  are  penradingly  marked 
by  an  air  of  intelligence  and  an  equable 
sobriety  of  style,  though  without  any  clium 
to  critical  originality,  depth,  or  acumen.  As 
criticisms  they  evidence  care,  scho1arship,'and 
mental  refinement;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  lack  power,  subtlety,  and  muscle.  With 
eood  sense  and  calm  judgment  they  abound ; 
but  never  are  we  dazzled  by  a  sun-stroke 
of  energy,  enthusiasm,  or,  in  short,  ''genius." 


•  Qtuere,  wordy  f    (Prtn/er*«  Devil,) 


The  most  interesting  of  these  essays  are 
those  devoted  to  Spanish  and  Italian  litera- 
ture, treated  as  they  are  in  a  manner  highly 
instructive,  perspicuous,  and  comprehensive. 
Besides  these,  we  have  biographical  papers 
on  Brockden  Brown,  the  amiable  novelist  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  stories  of  ''Wieland" 
and  ^  Ormond"  are  still  popular  with  lovers 
of  excitement ;  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
character  and  writings  are  commented  upon 
with  admirmg  respect ;  on  Moliere  and  Cer- 
vantes, the  great  exemplars  of  foreign  wit 
and  humor.  There  are  also  reviews  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's  Conquest  of  Granada,  of 
Bancroft's  United  States,  of  Madame  Calde- 
Mexico,  of  Chateaubriand's    English 
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Literature,  and  of  Allan  Cunningham's  Scot- 
tish Song.  Altogether,  these  essays,  various 
indeed  in  merit,  and  sometimes  common- 
place in  thought  and  expression,  make  up  a 
very  readable  volume — ^the  information  and 
quiet  diction  of  which  will  be  often  turned 
to,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief,  by  readers 
exhausted  and  satiated  with  the  perusal  of 
"  fine  writing," — a  commodity  whereof  the 
supply  is  at  least  equal  to  the  demand,  not 
only  in  our  own  wayside  literature,  but  still 
more  emphatically  in  that  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
fatherland. 


•  ♦» 


From    Bentley's   Miscellany. 


MARGARET    OP    NAVARRE. 


ADAPTED  VBOM  IBS  OAUURm  DU    LURDT. 


Fo&  several  years  past,  the  character  and 
writmgs  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
sister  of  Francis  the  First,  have  considerably 
occupied  the  attention  of  scholars  and  liter- 
ary men :  as  a  contemporary  of  the  Eenms- 
sance,  in  which  she  took  an  active  part,  and 
with  which  she  endeavored  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted,  and  to  follow  out  in 
all  its  branches,  she  would  alone  present  her- 
self in  an  interesting  point  of  view  ;  but  as  the 
constant  companion  and  much-loved  sister 
of  Francis  the  First,  all  that  concerns  her 
awakens  a  lively  curiosity. 

Marguerite  de  Yalois,  the  first  of  the  three 
Margarets  who  figured  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  was  not  altogether  the  person  she  has 


been  generally  represented  to  be.  She  was 
bom  at  the  ch&teau  Angoul&me,  the  11th  of 
April,  1492,  two  years  before  her  brother 
Francis,  and  under  her  mother  Louise  de 
Savoie's  care,  received  a  solid  and  virtuous 
education.  She  learned  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  and,  at  a  later  period,  -Hebrew  and 
Greek.  But  all  these  languages  were  not 
acquired  at  the  same  time,  or  when  she  was 
a  mere  child.  Brant6me  describes  her  as  a 
princess  of  great  intelligence,  and  remarks 
that  her  natural  abilities  were  quite  equal  to 
her  attainments.  She  continued  eagerly  to 
cull  information  as  long  as  she  lived  ;^]^|^ 
her  whole  heart  and  influence  she  «a«  * 
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sorts  and  classes,  while,  for  her  own  pleasure, 
she  cultivated  their  intimacy,  so  that  we  find 
her  at  one  time  entering  the  lists  with  Marot 
the  poet,  and  at  another  time  corresponding 
with  Erasmus  upon  the  most  learned  and  im- 
portant subjects.  We  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  fortunately 
Margaret's  writings  are  sufficiently  Numerous 
to  afford  us  abundant  means  of  justly  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  original  in  them 
and  what  is  the  work  of  simple  intelligence. 
As  a  poet  and  prose -writer,  Margaret's 
originality  is  not  remarkable ;  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  she  is  totally  deficient  in  this 
quality ;  her  intelligence,  on  the  contrary,  is 
great,  active,  eager,  and  comprehensive.  In 
her  time  a  wonderful  change  began  to  ope- 
rate in  men's  minds ;  an  mquiring  literary 
spirit  was  abroad,  which  produced  in  all 
hearts  and  minds  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  which  politics  created  at  a  later 
period.  Margaret,  who  was  then  young,  and 
readily  impressed  by  all  that  was  good  and 
noble,  eagerly  took  up  the  cause,  and,  when 
her  brother  came  to  the  throne,  she  said  to 
herself  that  it  should  be  her  office  to  be  his 
good  genius,  to  show  herself  the  patron  and 
protector  of  all  those  men  who  brought 
down  upon  themselves  pedantic  ridicule  and 

•  anger  by  their  learned  innovations. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  she  took  up  and 
became  gradually  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  Reformers,  to  whom  her  attention  was 

/  first  directed  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  As 
translators  of  the  Scriptures,  it  appeared  to 
her  that  they  were  only  anxious  to  breathe 
forth  their  true  spirit,  as  well  as  to  render 
them  better  understood  by  pious  minds.  She 
enjoyed  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
Reformers,  bestowing  her  favor  on  them  as 
on  learned  men,  as  lovers  of  literature,  as 
well  as  faithful  worshippers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  dream  of 
any  unlawful  inroads  in  the  back-ground ; 
indeed,  even  when  she  did  become  a  little  un- 
deceived as  to  the  whole  bearing  of  the  sub- 
ject, she  continued  earnestly  to  intercede 
with  her  brother  for  those  persons  who 
moved  in  this  cause. 

Margaret's  love  for  her  brother,  which  al- 
most amounted  to  adoration,  completely  over- 
ruled all  other  feelings.  She  was  about  two 
years  and  a  half  older  than  he,  and  the  young 
widow,  Louise  de  Savoie,  was  only  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  older  than  her  daughter.  Both 
these  women  possessed  the  most  devoted 
attachment  for  Francis  the  First;  they  looked 
upoa  bim  as  the  future  prop  and  crown  of 

tbeir  noble  bouse,  as  the  Dauphin  wVio  wa% 


soon  to  be  a  glorious  and  conquering  Ce- 
sar. 

'<  On  the  day  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion, 
(25th  January,  1515,)"  says  Madame  Louise, 
in  her  journal,  ''  my  son  was  anointed  and 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  for 
which  I  consider  myself  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Divine  mercy,  by  whom  I  have  been 
amply  recompensed  for  all  the  adversity  and 
annoyance  which  I  endured  in  my  early 
years,  in  the  bloom  of  my  youth ;  humili^ 
Kept  me  company,  and  patience  never  de- 
serted me."  A  few  months  afterwards,  the 
jour  de  Marignan,  in  the  transport  of  her 
feeling,  she  writes  as  follows:  ''On  the  13th 
of  September,  which  was  ThuHday,  1515, 
my  son  conquered  and  defeated  the  Swiss, 
near  Milan.  The  battle  commenced  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  all  night 
and  the  following  morning,  till  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  on  this  very  day  I  left  Amboise,  and  set 
out  on  foot  to  N6tre  Dame  de  Fontaines,  to 
recommend  to  her  protection  what  I  love 
more  than  myself,  that  is,  my  son,  a  glorious 
and  conquering  Caesar,  and  vanquisher  of 
the  Helvetians.^'  She  adds :  "  Moreover,  on 
this  same  13th  of  September,  1515,  a  fiame 
of  fire,  of  the  length  of  a  lance,  was  seen  in 
the  heavens,  in  several  places  in  Flanders, 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening ;  it 
appeared  as  if  it  must  fall  on  the  houses,  and 
was  so  brilliant  that  a  hundred  torches  would 
not  have  given  so  much  light." 

Margaret,  clever  and  enlightened  as  she 
was,  seems  also  to  have  believed  in  this 
omen,  and  wrote  nearly  the  same  words  on 
the  subject  as  her  mother.  She  kept  her 
whole  heart  and  idolizing  affection  for  her 
brother,  for,  at  seventeen,  she  was  married  to 
the  Due  d'Alen^on,  a  prince  of  feeble  and 
uninteresting  character.  When,  therefore, 
the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Pavia  occurred,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Francis'  reign,  (25th  of 
February,  1525,)  and  Margaret  and  her 
mother  heard  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
French  army,  and  of  the  King's  captivity,  it 
will  easily  be  imagined  what  a  frightful  blow 
it  was  to  them  both.  While  we  find  Madame 
Louise,  who  was  made  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom, displaying  all  her  courage  and  strength 
of  mind,  we  may  gather  Margaret's  thoughu 
from  the  series  of  letters  which  she  wrote  to 
her  brother,  and  which  M.  Oenin  has  pub- 
lished. Her  first  idea  is  to  console  the  cap- 
tive and  give  him  confidence.  ''Madame 
[Louise  de  Savoie]  appears  endowed  with  so 
much  additional  strength,  that,  as  long  as  the 
I  day  and  evening  last,  there  is  not  a  minute 
\  '«iaaVA^^>^  \^tn^  \x^^^^^  sifiGsirs,  so  that 
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your  kingdom  and  children  need  have  no 
Goocern  nor  care  about  them."  She  then 
proceeds  to  say,  "  how  pleased  she  is  that  he 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  ffood  and 

fenerous  a  conqueror  as  the  Viceroy  of 
Faples,  Charles  de  Lannoy ;  she  begs  him, 
for  her  mother's  sake,  to  take  care  of  his 
health.  She  [Madame]  has  learned  that  you 
intend  to  eat  neither  eggs  nor  meat  during 
the  whole  of  Lent,  and  sometimes  to  abstain 
from  all  food,  in  God's  honor :  Monseigneur, 
as  far  as  so  very  humble  a  person  as  your 
aister  may  be  allowed  to  entreat  you,  let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that  fish  does  not  agree 
with  you  ;  and  remember  that,  if  you  persist 
in  this  course,  she  [Louise  de  Savoie]  has  de- 
clared that  she  will  follow  your  example, 
and,  if  this  be  the  case,  I  shall  then  see  you 
both  pine  away." 

About  this  time  Margaret  attends  her 
husband's  death- bed  at  Lyons.  He  was  one 
of  the  fugitives  of  Pavia.  She  mourns  for 
bim,  but  after  the  first  few  days,  during 
which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  master  her 
grief,  she  endeavors  to  disguise  it  before  the 
Regent;  for,  not  being  able  to  be  of  use  her- 
self, she  says  ,**  she  should  consider  herself 
moet  unfortunate  were  she  to  harass  the  mind 
of  the  person  who  was  rendering  such  great 
services." 

When  it  is  arranged  that  Margaret  shall 
visit  her  brother  in  Spain,  and  work  out  his 
deliverance,  (September,  1525,)  her  joy  is 
unbounded.  At  length,  then,  she  can  assist 
thb  brother,  whom  she  views  as  the  only  one 
left  her  by  God,  in  this  world,  to  be  her 
father,  brother,  and  husband.  She  inter- 
sperses and  varies  many  times  in  her  letters 
tne  names  of  master,  brother,  and  king,  and 
heaps  them  upon  him,  though  these  do  not 
half  express  her  sincere  and  ardent  attach- 
ment to  him.  ''  Whatever  may  be  ordained, 
even  if  my  bones  were  to  be  scattered  in 
cinders  to  the  wind  for  your  good,  nothing 
would  be  too  much,  too  difficult,  or  too  pain- 
ful for  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consolation, 
repose,  and  honor." 

These  expressions,  which  in  some  persons 
would  bear  the  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
are  perfectly  truthful  as  coming  from  Mar- 
garet. Her  mission  to  Spain  was  not  at- 
tended, however,  with  much  success.  Wher- 
ever she  attempted  to  awaken  generosity  and 
to  arouse  the  spirit  of  honor,  she  met  with 
nothing  but  dissimulation  and  political  ma- 
noeuvres. She  is  only  allowed  to  see  her 
brother  for  a  short  time.  He  himself  desires 
her  to  shorten  her  stay  as  much  as  poa8lble» 


and  to  travel  homeward,  because  he  thinks 
she  may  better  serve  his  interests  in  France. 
''She  tears  herself  from  him  with  much 
grief,  especially  as  she  sees  him  sufferings 
and  very  much  out  of  health.  Oh  I  how 
much  she  longs  to  return  to  him,  to  remain 
near  him,  and  tha^t  he  would  even  allow  her 
to  perform  the  office  of  lackey  near  his  lit- 
ter! She  b  of  opinion  that  he  should  pur- 
chase his  liberty  at  all  costs ;  that  he  should 
get  back  to  France  on  any  conditions:  that 
whatever  sacrifice  he  might  be  called  on  to 
make,  it  could  not  be  so  great,  provided  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France ;  and  were 
the  conditions  ever  so  good,  they  could  avail 
him  nothing  at  Madrid."  As  soon  as  she 
sets  foot  in  France,  she  is  received  as  the 
messenger,  as  the  ''Baptist  was  of  Jesua 
Christ."  On  reaching  Beziers,  she  is  quite 
thronged  with  persons  anxious  for  news. 
"  I  can  assure  you,  Monseigneur,"  writes  she 
to  her  brother,  "  that  when  I  imagined  I  was 
only  speaking  to  two  or  three  persons,  as 
soon  as  I  named  the  King,  everybody  drew 
near  to  listen  to  me,  so  that  I  was  compelled 
to  give  them  an  account  of  you ;  and  by  the 
time  I  finished  speaking  of  you,  I  saw  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  people  of  all  classes." 

Such  was  then  the  sincere  grief  of  France 
for  the  loss  of  her  King.  As  she  proceeds 
farther  into  the  country,  she  perceives,  how- 
ever, the  absence  of  the  master.  This  king- 
dom is  "  like  a  body  without  a  head ;  it  lives 
to  recover  you,  but  is  dying  because  jou  are 
so  great  a  distance  from  it.  As  far  as  Mar- 
garet is  concerned,  the  long  and  fatiguing 
journeys  in  Spain  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  endurable  to  her  than  the  life  of  repose 
which  she  is  compelled  to  lead  in  France, 
"  where  painful  fancies  torment  me  a  great 
deal  more  than  actual  suffering  and  hard- 
ships." Margaret's  letters,  in  genera],  do 
honor  to  her  heart,  and  set  forth  all  her 
generous  qualities,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of 
her  character  and  the  affectionate  and  cordial 
nature  of  her  disposition. 

That  the  captivity  of  Francis  at  Madrid, 
and  his  interviews  with  his  sister,  have  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  many  novels  and  dramas, 
is  quite  natural  ;  but  these  simple  and  affec- 
tionate letters  show  what  were  her  real  feel- 
ings, and  say  more  than  all  the  rest.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  them, 
which  is  very  graceful ;  here  she  endeavors 
to  appear  cheerful,  and  seeks  to  enliven  the 
captive,  by  sending  him  news  of  his  children. 
Francis  the  First  had  five  at  this  period^ 
and,  with  one  exception,  they  had  .*' 
tbe  ineaaVe%  ^\i«Gk  ^^-^tvnk^*   "^^^ 
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says  Margaret,  *<  they  are  all  quite  recovered 
and  in  souad  health  affain.  M.  le  Dauphin 
applies  himself  wonderniUy  to  study,  and  in- 
tersperses his  studies  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand other  occupations.  Anger  and  ill-temper 
are  now  no  longer  thought  of,  but  all  kinds 
of  amiable  qu^ities.  M.  d'Orleans  seems 
nailed  to  his  book,  and  says  that  he  wishes 
^to  be  learned ;  but  M.  de  Angoul^me  knows 
more  than  the  others,  and  does  and  says  such 
extraordinary  things  that  really  you  would 
be  quite  astonished  to  hear  them.  Little 
Margot,  who  is  very  much  like  me,  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  ill ;  they  tell  me  here  that 
she  is  a  graceful  little  thing,  and  is  becom* 
ing  mucb  prettier  than  ever  Mademoiselle 
d'Angoul^me  was.'' 

M^emoiselle  d'Angoul^me  is  herself ;  and 
the  little  Margaret,  who  promised  to  be 
prettier  than  her  aunt  and  godmother,  was 
the  second  of  the  Margarets,  and  afterwards 
Duchess  de  Savoie.  If  we  examine  the  best 
portraits  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  our  idea  of 
her  personal  attractions,  which  are  taken 
from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the  time, 
will  be  considerably  altered.  Margaret  re- 
sembles her  brother  very  strongly ;  her  nose 
is  slightly  aquiline  and  very  long ;  her  eye 
is  soft  and  expressive;  her  mouth,  though 
large,  is  delicately-shaped  and  smiling,  and 
her  countenance  wears  an  expression  of  much 
*  goodness  and  refinement. 

The  last  of  the  Margarets,  that  other 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  first  wife  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  was,  during  her  youth,  the 
Queen  of  fashion  and  elegance  ;  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  she  took  the  lead  ;  but  the  Mar- 
garet of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was 
totally  unlike  her  in  this  respect ;  she  was 
very  simple  in  her  toilet,  and  left  all  these 
matters  to  the  management  of  the  Duchess 
d'£tampes.  Marot,  himself,  in  singing  her 
praises,  lays  more  particular  stress  upon  her 
gentleness,  which  eclipses,  he  says,  the  beauty 
of  the  most  beautiful.  He  dwells  upon 
the  modest  expression  of  her  countenance, 
and  on  her  frank  and  inartificial  manner  of 
conversing.  She  was  sincere  and  "light- 
hearted,"  and  she  readily  laughed  with  honest 
enjoyment,  and  was,  in  short,  the  friend  of 
any  thing  like  rational  mirth  and  gayety. 
She  was,  besides,  very  religious,  rigid  in 
morality,  and  endowed  with  much  wisdom, 
80  that  she  quite  deserved  the  high  encomium 
passed  upon  her  by  £rasmus.  This  wise 
monarch  of  literature,  this  emperor  of  Latinity 
of  his  period,  seeks  at  once  to  console  Mar- 
garet when  she  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
terrible  news  of  the  defeat  at  Pavia,  and 

writes  tn  h^r  45  foUoWB  I 


**  For  a  long  time  I  have  admired  m  you 
the  many  eminent  gifts  which  God  has  be- 
stowed on  you;  your  prudence,  which  is 
worthy  a  philosopher;  your  chastityy  your 
moderation,  your  piety,  your  unconqnermUe 
strength  of  mind,  and  your  supreme  oontempt 
of  all  perishable  things ;  and  who  would  not 
view  these  qualities  with  admiration  in  the 
sister  of  a  king,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  priests  and  monks  ?" 

In  this  last  remark  concerning  monks  we 
trace  a  slight  tincture  of  satire  m  this  Vol- 
taire of  the  period.  In  this  letter,  which  is 
addressed  to  Margaret  in  1525,  and  in  ano- 
ther letter  which  he  soon  after  despatched 
to  her,  Erasmus  offers  her  his  thanks  for,  and 
congratulates  her  upon,  the  services  which 
she  continued  to  render  to  the  common  cause 
of  literature  and  toleration.  Margaret  did 
indeed  do  good  service ;  but  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  she  was  the  object  of  panegyric, 
from  another  quarter  she  met  with  many  re- 
proaches. Her  brother  formed  a  scKsood 
alliance  for  her  with  Henri  d'Albret,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  in  1527  she  was  united  to  him. 
Now  she  held  her  little  court  at  Pau,  which 
became  the  refuge  and  harbor  of  safety  for 
the  persecuted,  as  well  as  for  all  innovators. 
She  at  first  favored  Calvinism,  but  she  finally 
abandoned  it,  says  the  President  Henault^ 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  progress 
which  was  made  by  this  growing  sect.  The 
President  Henault's  opinion,  however,  ap- 
pears rather  too  decided.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Margaret,  ever  alive  to  all  the  noble 
and  literary  sentiments  of  her  time,  did  con- 
duct herself  as  a  person  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1789,  would  have  done  all  in 
her  power  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty,  with- 
out, however,  desiring  or  foreseeing  the 
Revolution.  -She,  it  seems,  like  the  whole 
Court  of  France  at  this  period, — who  fol- 
lowed the  stream  with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  letters  and  the  pleasure  of  understanding 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  singing  the  Psalms 
in  French, — must  necessarily  become  a  Lu- 
theran or  Calfinist,  without  knowing  it. 

The  first  alarm  took  place  one  mommg, 
(the  19th  of  October,  1534,)  in  consequence 
of  some  offensive  placards  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  being  seen  posted  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Paris.  The  imprudent  mem- 
bers of  this  body  had  unfortunately  set  l^ht 
to  the  powder  before  the  proper  hour.  iHie 
good  and  right-minded  Margaret,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  party-spirit,  and  who  only 
formed  her  opinion  of  the  Reformers  through 
the  medium  of  honest  persons  and  the  lite- 
rary men  of  her  acquaintance,  was  disposed 
\  \A  Ooai^  V\i«X\2^«&^x\k  placards  were  not  the 
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work  of  the  Protestants,  bul  of  those  who 
•ought  an  excuse  to  oompromise  and  perse- 
cute them.  Her  charitabfe  and  humane  feel- 
ings led  her  always  to  indace  her  brother  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  olemenoy.  Thus  she  made 
two  or  three  attempts  to  save  the  unfortunate 
Berquin,  whU  had  been  caught  dogmatizing, 
but,  in  Ispite  of  all  the  entreaties  which  the 
Princess  used  with  her  brother,  Berquin  was 
burnt  alive  on  the  Gr^ve,  the  24th  of  April, 

-  "Brant  6me  relates  a  story  of  Margaret 
which  gives  us  an  admirable  idea  of  her 
peculiar  character.  A  brother  of  Brant- 
6me'8,  Captain  Bourdeille,  became  acquainted 
at  Ferrara,  at  the  Duchess's,  (daughter  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,)  with  a  young  French 
lady.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Roche,  whose  love 
be  succeeded  in  engaging.  He  took  her  with 
him  to  France,  and  she  was  received  into  the 
court  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  where  she 
died,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  her.  One 
day  about  three  months  after  her  death. 
Captain  Bourdeille  was  visiting  Pau,  and 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  as  she  was  returning  from  vespers. 
He  received  a  very  gracious  welcome,  and,  by 
degrees,  as  they  were  walking,  the  Princess 
gently  led  him  into  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  tomb  of  the  lady  whom  he  had 
loved  was  situated. 

''  My  cousin,"  said  she,  to  Captain  Bour- 
deille, **  do  you  not  feel  something  moving 
beneath  your  feet  ?" 

**  No,  Madame,"  replied  he. 

''But  think  a  moment,  my  cousin,*'  an- 
swered she. 

<<  I  have  observed,  Madame,  and  I  feel 
nothing  move,  for  I  am  standing  upon  a 
stone,  which  is  perfectly  firm." 

*'  Then  I  must  remind  you,"  said  the 
Queen,  without  keeping  him  longer  in  sus- 
pense, "  that  you  are  treading  on  the  tomb 
and  the  body  of  poor  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Roche,  who  lies  interred  beneath  your  feet 
— she  whom  you  have  so  loved  ;  and  since 
souls  have  a  sympathy  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  this 
sweet  creature,  so  lately  removed  from  us, 
must  have  experienced  a  feeling  of  strong 
emotion  directly  you  walked  over  her ;  you 
may  not  have  noticed  it,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  tomb,  but  you  may  still  be  sure 
that  she  was  affected  at  your  presence ;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  pious  duty  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  deceased,  and  certainly  for  those  we 
have  loved  ;  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  say 
.  a  Paternoster  for  her,  as  well  as  an  Ave  Jda- 
riaj  and  a  De  profundie,  and  to  sprinkle  her 


with  holy  water,  and  justly  earn  for  your- 
self the  title  of  very  faithful  lover,  and  good 
Christian." 

And  accordingly  she  left  him  alone,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  perform  these  holy  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  the  dead. 

We  do  not  know  why  Brant6me  chooses 
to  think  that  the  Princess  started  this  subject 
merely  from  good  feeling,  and  by  way  of  in- 
ducing conversation,  rather  than  from  convic- 
tion that  what  she  said  was  indisputable :  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  perfectly  natural  that, 
in  this  instance,  she  was  actuated  by  belief, 
as  well  as  good  feeling,  both  being  the  cha- 
racteristic qualities  of  her  delicate  and  pious 
mind ;  and  thus  the  matter  appears  easily 
explained. 

Many  people  severely  reproached  Marga- 
ret for  the  protection  which  she  offered  to 
the  literary  friends  of  reform ;  she  was  con- 
demned at  the  Sorbonne  as  well  as  at  court. 
The  constable  Montmorency,  when  speaking 
to  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  purging  he- 
resy from  the  kingdom,  suggested  to  him  that 
he  must  first  begin  by  doing  this  at  court, 
and  from  among  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him ;  and  be  then  named  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre. "  Oh,  don't  imagine  any  thing  of  the 
kind  with  regard  to  her,"  said  the  King, 
"  she  loves  me  too  well ;  she  will  never  be- 
lieve any  thing  which  I  don't  believe,  and  will 
never  belong  to  a  religion  which  will  be  pre- 
judicial to  my  kingdom." 

The  tales  and  novels  of  Queen  Margaret 
do  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  form  such  a 
great  contrast  to  her  life,  nor  to  the  habitual 
tenor  of  her  thoughts.  M.  Genin  showed 
considerable  judgment  when  he  made  this 
remark,  and  a  careful  reader  will  bear  him 
out  in  it.  These  tales  are  not  pictures  of  the 
gayety  and  sins  of  youth,  for  she  composed 
them  at  a  mature  age  ;  and  they  were  chiefly 
written  in  her  litter,  when  she  was  travelling, 
by  way  of  recreation ;  though  she  was  ear- 
nest even  in  this  kind  of  recreation.  Death 
prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  ideas ; 
instead  of  seven  days  in  the  week,  the  num- 
ber we  have,  she  wished  to  make  ten.  After 
Boccaccio's  plan,  she  wished  to  produce  a 
French  Decamerone,  and  not  an  Heptame- 
rone.  In  her  prologue,  she  imagines  that 
several  persons  of  condition,  both  French  and 
Spanish,  are  assembled  during  the  month  of 
September  at  the  baths  of  Cauterets  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
they  separate  ;  that  those  who  are  natives  of 
Spain  return  thither  by  the  mountains  as  beat 
they  may,  but  that  the  French  persons  are 
prevented  journeying  home  oa  «aa^ 
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the  overflow  of  rivers,  produced  by  long-con-  | 
tinned  raios.    A  stated  number  of  these  tra- 
vellers, ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  meeting 
with  divers  adventures,  more  extraordinary 
than  agreeable,  find  themselves  again  as- 
sembled in  the  abbey  of  N6tre  Dame  de  Ser- 
ranee,  and  near  this  spot,  as  the  river  was  not 
fordable,  they  decided  to  construct  a  bridge. 
"  The  Abb6,"  says  the  author,  **  who  was  very 
glad  that  they  took  this  expense  upon  them- 
selves, in  order  that  the  number  of  pilgrims 
might  increase,  readily  procured  them  work- 
men, though  be  did  not  give  a  fraction  to- 
wards the  bridge  himself,  for  he  was  too 
avaricious;  but  as  the  workmen  said  that  the 
bridge  would  not  be  completed  under  ten  or 
twelve  days,  the  company,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  began  to  grow  very  weary ;  it 
therefore  became  quite  necessary  to  devise 
some  ''agreeable  and  virtuous"  occupation 
for  these  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  accordingly 
application  is  made  to  a  Dame  Oisille,  the 
oldest  of  the  company.    This  Dame  Oisille 
replies  in  the  most  edifying  manner :    "  My 
children,  you  have  consulted  me  upon  a  point 
which  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  the  world,  that  is,  to  suggest  some  pas- 
time which  may  serve  to  relieve  your  tedium ; 
I  have  sought  for  a  remedy  against  weari- 
ness all  my  lifetime,  and  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  more  than  one,  namely, 
the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
real  happiness  and  joy  consists,  as  well  as 
health  and  repose  to  the  body." 

This  merry  company  could  not,  however, 
resolve  to  adopt  so  austere  a  measure,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  their  time  should  be  divided 
between  profane  and  sacred  matters.  The 
company  assembled  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  in  Dame  Oisille's  chamber,  in  order 
to  bene6t  by  her  lecture  on  morals ;  from 
thence  they  went  to  hear  mass,  after  which 
everybody  retired  to  his  own  apartment  to 
attend  to  his  own  affairs,  and  met  again  at 
noon  in  the  meadow.  ''And  if  agreeable  to 
you,  we  will  assemble  every  day,  between 
twelve  and  four  o'clock,  in  this  beautiful  mea- 
dow which  borders  the  river  Gave ;  and  where 
the  trees  are  more  richly  covered  with  foliage, 
so  that  no  sua  can  pierce  their  shade  or  break 
in  upon  the  delicious  coolness,  there  will  we 
recline  at  our  ease,  and  every  one  shall  tell 
some  anecdote  or  tale,  with  which  he  has 
himself  been  mixed  up,  or  which  he  has  heard 
related  by  a  man  whose  truth  is  not  to  be 
suspected ;  for  it  is  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  none  but  true  stories  must  be  told ; 
there  must  be  no  invention  used ;  when  it  is 


As  the  company  consiBted  of  ten  persons, 
men  and  women,  and  as  each  person  was  to 
relate  a  story  every  day,  the  result  would  be 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  a  hundred  tales 
would  be  completed.  Every  afternoon,  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  delightful  9eanee,Bi  four 
o'clock,  the  bell  rings,  which  warns  them  that 
it  is  time  to  go  to  vespers ;  the  party  accord- 
ingly proceed  to  church,  Uiough  not  without 
keeping  the  monks  waiting  some  time ;  how- 
ever, thev  do  not  complain.  Thus  passes  the 
Ume,  and  nobody  accuses  him  or  herself  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  rational  gayety, 
or  of  havine  committed  any  sin. 

These  ta^  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  do 
not  seem  to  carry  out  this  idea,  or  to  fill  in 
this  framework ;  every  story  ia  intended  to 
have  its  moral,  to  uphold  a  particular  maxim, 
or  some  argument  started  with  regard  to  the 
superiority  of  the  one  or  the  other  sex,  or  the 
nature  and  essence  of  love,  or  as  an  illustra- 
tion or  proof  (and  frequently  very  question- 
able) of  her  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Without  any  prudery,  few  of  these  stories 
are  really  pretty ;  they  relate  to  the  period, 
and  there  are  moments  when  we  feel  inclined 
to  exclaim,  with  Dame  Oisille,  "  Good  gra- 
cious I  shall  we  never  have  done  with  tales 
about  these  monks !" 

In  reading  Margaret  of  Navarre's  stories, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  note  how  singular  it 
is,  that  the  conversation  of  virtuous  people 
should  have  so  much  varied  at  different  pe- 
riods, before  it  assumed  the  garb  of  true  de- 
licacy and  decency.     Elegant  conversation 
dates  farther  back  than  might  be  supposed, 
and  polished  society  had  its  existence  earlier 
than  is  generally  imagined.   Conversation,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  however,  and  as  it  is 
understood  in  modern  society,  borrows  much 
of  its  character  and  attraction  from  women 
being  called  upon  to  join  in  it ;  and  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
at  certain  courts  of  the  South,  in  Normandj, 
in  France,  or  in  England,  conversation  must 
have  assumed  great  charms,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  women  being  permitted  to  be  present, 
and  to  take  part  in  it.     In  those  castles  of 
the  South  where  the  troubadours  made  merry, 
and  whence  they  sent  us  forth  some  of  the 
sweetest   and   most  touching  ballads,  and 
where  such  exquisite  and  fascinating  stories 
were  composed  as  that  of  "Aucassin  et  Ni- 
colette,"  there  must  have  been  all  the  grace 
and  refinement  in  conversing  which  could  be 
desired.     But  in  taking  a  view  of  things  as 
they  appear  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  we  note  a  strange  mixture,  an 
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For  instance,  the  pretty  little  romance  of 
'^Jehan  de  SaintrV'  which  commences  by 
depicting  the  very  ideal  of  all  that  is  knightly 
and  truly  noble,  and  pretends  to  lay  down  a 
little  code  of  politeness,  courtesy,  and  gal- 
lantry— in  short,  to  show  the  finished  educa- 
tion of  a  young  knight  of  the  time — this 
pretty  novel,  however,  is  full  of  absurd  pe- 
dantry, of  minute  matters  of  ceremony,  and, 
towards  the  end,  the  grossest  and  most  sen- 
sual details.  This  vein  of  licentiousness  and  fri- 
Tolity,  which  had  never  ceased  to  have  play 
since  its  origin,  and  which  was  covered  oy  a 
knightly  disguise  in  elegant  company,  and  in 
seasons  of  brilliancy,  completely  threw  o£f  its 
mask  at  the  commencement  of  ttfe  sixteenth 
century,  and  seemed  to  borrow  from  the  Re- 
naissance of  classical  tastes  a  still  more  un- 
bridled outlet.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
vhrtuous  women  actually  told  stories  d  la  Ro- 
guelaure,  and  discussed  them  before  every- 
body. Such  is  the  state  of  society  of  which 
Margaret  gives  us  a  naive  picture  in  her  tales, 
the  more  naive,  inasmuch  as  she  has  no  im- 
proper object  in  view. 

A  whole  century  was  required  to  reform 
this  vicious  tasle.  Madame  Rambouillet  and 
her  daughter  were  compelled  to  read  lectures 
to  the  Court  on  morality,  and  professors  of 
politeness  and  good  taste,  such  as  the  Che- 
valier de  M6r6  and  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery,  found  it  necessary  to  preach  propriety 
for  many  years ;  and  even  then  there  were 
frequent  relapses,  and  traces  of  coarseness 
could  often  be  detected  amidst  refinement  and 
precise  manners.  The  happy  moment  is  that 
when,  by  a  sudden  change  m  the  atmosphere 
of  society,  enlightenment  and  cultivated  taste 
spread  itself  equally  and  richly  over  a  gene- 
ration of  vigorous  minds,  ana  people  were 
delighted  to  be  natural,  and  to  feel  that  they 
might  be  natural  without  necessity  for  re- 
straint. 

.  This  fortunate  state  of  things  may  be  dated 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  we  can  hardly  fancy  any  thing  much 
more  charming  than  the  conversation  of  the 
young  members  of  the  Cond6  family,  of  the 
Rochefoucaulds,  the  De  Retz,  of  Saint  Evre- 
mond,  6f  Madame  S6vign6,  and  of  Turenne. 
What  delicious  hours  those  must  have  been 
when  Madame  de  Lafayette  conversed  with 


Madame  Henriette,  who  meanwhile  reclined 
at  ease !  Thus  we  pass  through  the  most 
brilliant  era  to  Madame  de  Cay  1  us,  the  joy- 
ous and  laughter-loving  niece  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  ;  to  that  graceful  state  of  perfec- 
tion which  does  not  rob  intellect  of  its  attrac- 
tion, but  which  avoids  all  chance  of  giving 
oflfence. 

There  was  only  Madame  Cornuel  in  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
was  forgiven  for  her  coarse  mode  of « expres- 
sion, and  this  was  on  account  of  the  wit  and 
talent  which  she  discovered,  in  spite  of  this 
disagreeable  failing.  At  all  periods  virtuous 
women  must  frequently  have  heard  many 
more  things  than  they  could  repeat ;  but  the 
fact  especially  worthy  of  notice  is,  when  they 
themselves  ceased  to  speak  on  these  improper 
subjects,  and  to  discuss  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  became  matters  of  history,  which 
they  were  once  in  the  habit  of  doing  without 
imagining  they  were  infringing  all  rules  of 
propriety  and  decency. 

Queen  Margaret,  as  a  romance  writer,  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  a  notion  of  this  refine- 
ment of  taste ;  as  a  poet  she  is  not  remark- 
able for  any  thing  but  for  her  facility  in  ex- 
pressing her  ideas ;  for  she  chiefly  imitates 
and  reproduces  the  different  forms  of  poems 
which  were  in  vogue  at  that  period.  It  is 
said  that  she  frequently  employed  two  secre- 
taries at  a  time,  one  to  write  the  French 
verses  which  she  composed  impromptu,  and 
the  other  to  write  letters.  There  are  none  of 
her  verses  which  might  not  have  been  com- 
posed in  this  manner,  and  we  must  not  look 
for  that  sparkling  talent  and  passionate  feel- 
ing which  are  to  be  found  in  her  young  con- 
temporary, Louise  Labe6,  la  Belle  Cordi^re. 

Margaret  died  at  the  Ch&teau  d'Odos,  in 
Bigorre,  the  21st  of  December,  1540,  in  her 
fifty-eighth  year.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret.  This  little  sketch  of  her, 
in  which  no  exaggeration  is  used,  in  which 
the  traits  .of  her  character  are  simply  set 
forth,  will  serve  to  prove  that  she  merited  the 
title  of  "ffentil  esprit*^  which  was  so  univer- 
sally bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  a  worthy 
sister  of  Francis  the  First,  a  worthy  patron- 
ess of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  worthy  ances* 
tor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  both  from  her  cle- 
mency and  joyous  temperament. 
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THE  DUKES  AND  CARDINALS  OF  GFISE.f 


In  the  pleasant  spring-time  of  the  year 
1506,  a  little  boy,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and 
accompanied  by  a  serving -man  on  foot, 
crossed  over  the  frontier  from  Lorraine  into 
France.  The  boy  was  a  pretty  child,  some 
ten  years  old.  He  was  soberly  clad,  bat  a 
merry  heart  beat  under  his  gray  jerkin ;  and 
his  spirits  were  as  light  as  the  feather  in  his 
bonneL  The  servant  who  walked  at  bis  side 
was  a  simple  yet  faithful  follower  of  his 
house,  but  with  no  more  speculation  in  his 
face  than  there  was  in  that  of  the  mule. 
Nothing  could  have  looked  more  harmless 
and  innocent  than  the  trio  in  question ;  and 
yet  the  whole — joyous  child,  plodding  ser- 
vitor, and  the  mule  whose  bells  rang  music 
as  he  trod — formed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able invasions  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
France  has  ever  been  the  victim. 

The  boy  was  the  fifth  child  of  Ken6  and 
Philippa  de  Gueldres,  the  ducal  Sovereigns 
of  Lorraine.  This  duchy,  a  portion  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Lotharingia,  in  disputes  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  children  of  Char- 
lemagne had  shed  rivers  of  blood,  had  main- 
tained its  independence  despite  the  repeated 
attempts  of  Germany  and  France  to  reduce 
it  to  subjection.  At  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  had  seen  a  legal  succession 
of  sovereign  and  independent  masters  during 
seven  centuries.  The  reigning  Duke  was 
Ren6,  the  second  of  that  name.  He  had 
acquired  estates  in  France,  and  he  had  in- 
herited the  hatred  of  Lorraine  to  the  Capetian 
race,  which  had  dethroned  the  heirs  of  Char- 
lemagne. It  was  for  this  double  reason  that 
he  unostentatiously  sent  into  the  kingdom 
one  of  his  sons, — the  boy  of  fair  promise. 

[•  .1  8  Review  will  be  distinguiBhed  from  the 
yeteran  Quarterly  Revieto,  whieh  rightfallj  has  no 
prefix  of  "  London."  It  is  a  new  enterprise,  full  of 
promise,  and  understood  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Wesleyan  connection.  The  two  numbers  issued  will 
bear  utvorable  comparison  with  the  oldest  and 
most  honored  of  its  class. — Ed.  EoLsona] 

f  Histoire  des  Duos  de  Guise.  Par  Ren6  de 
BoaiU/,  MDoien  Miniatre  PUnipotentiaire.  Four 
roIoL  8ro.    Paria:  Amjot 


The  mission  of  the  yet  unconscions  ehild  was 
to  increase  the  territorial  possessions  of  his 
family  within  the  Frencn  dominion,  and 
ultimately  to  rule  both  Church  and  State,  if 
not  from  the  throne,  why,  then,  from  be- 
hind it. 

The  merry  boy  proved  himself,  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  no  unfitting  instrument  for  tbi» 
especial  purpose.  He  was  brought  up  at 
the  French  court;  studied  chivalry,  and 
practised  passages  at  arms  wjth  French 
Knights;  was  the  first  up  at  riveillSe^  the 
last  at  a  feast,  the  most  devout  at  mass,  and 
the  most  winning  in  ladies'-  bower.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  loved  him,  and  so  did 
princesses.  The  army  hailed  him  comrade 
with  delight ;  and  the  Church  beheld  in  him 
and  his  brother.  Cardinal  John,  two  of  those 
champions  whom  it  employs  with  gladness, 
and  canonizes  with  alacrity. 

Such  was  Claude  of  Lorraine,  who  won 
the  heart  and  lands  of  Antoinette  de  Bour- 
bon, and  who  received  from  Francis  the 
First  not  only  letters  of  naturalization,  bat 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Guise.  The  locality  so 
named  is  in  Picardy.  It  had  fallen  to  the 
house  of  Lorraine  by  marriage;  and  the 
dignity  of  Cotmt  that  accompanied  it  was 
now  changed  for  that  of  Duke.  It  was  not 
long  before  Claude  made  the  title  famous. 
The  sword  of  Guise  was  never  from  his 
grasp,  and  its  point  was  unceasingly  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  his  new  country.  He 
shed  his  own  blood,  and  spilled  that  of  others 
with  a  ferocious  joy.  Francis  saw  in  him 
the  warmest  of  his  friends  and  the  bravest  of 
his  soldiers.  His  bravery  helped  to  the  glory 
that  was  reaped  at  Marignan,  at  Fontaralna, 
and  in  Picardy.  Against  internal  revolt  or 
foreign  invasion  he  was  equally  irresistible. 
His  sword  drove  back  the  Imperialists  of 
Germany  within  their  own  frontier ;  and 
when,  on  the  night  of  Pavia,  the  warriors  of 
France  sat  weeping  like  girls,  amid  the  wide 
ruin  around  them,  his  heart  alone  throbbed 
with  gay  impulses,  and  his  mind  only  was 
filled  with  bright  visions  of  victories  to  come 

T\3l<&^  Ci^ockft^  \xid&^d^  b\it  they  were  some' 
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times  trhimphs  that  have  earned  for  him  an 
immortality  of  infamy.  The  crest  of  his 
house  was  a  double  cross ;  and  this  device, 
though  it  was  no  emblem  of  the  intensity  of 
religion  felt  by  those  who  bore  it,  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  double  sanguinary  zeal  of  the 
family, — a  zeal  employed  solely  for  selfish 
ends.  The  apostolic  Reformers  of  France 
were  at  this  period  in  a  position  of  some 
power.  Their  preachers  were  in  the  pulpits, 
and  their  people  in  the  field.  Leaning  on 
their  swords,  they  heard  the  gospel ;  and, 
the  discourse  done,  they  rushed  bravely  into 
battle  to  defend  what  they  Had  heard.  Against 
these  pious  but  strong-limbed  confederates, 
the  wrath  of  Guise  was  something  terrible. 
It  did  not,  like  that  of  Francis, — who  ban- 
queted one  day  the  unorthodox  friends  whom 
he  burned  the  next, — alternate  wiih  fits  of 
mercy.  It  raged  without  ceasing,  and  before 
it  the  Reformers  of  Alsatia  were  swept  as 
before  a  blast  in  whose  hot  breath  was  death. 
He  spared  neither  sex  nor  age ;  and  he  justi- 
fied his  bloody  deeds  by  blasphemously  as- 
serting that  he  was  guided  to  them  by  the 
light  of  a  cross  which  blazed  before  him  in 
the  heavens.  The  Church  honored  him  with 
the  name  of  ''fi^od  and  faithful  servant;" 
but  there  are  Christian  hearths  in  Alsatia 
where  he  is  still  whisperingly  spoken  of  as 
the  "accursed  butcher." 

When  his  own  finders  began  to  hold  less 
firmly  the  handle  of  his  sword,  he  also  began 
to  look  among  his  children  for  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  carry  out  the  mission  of 
his  house.  His  eye  marked  approvingly  the 
bearing  of  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  Count 
d'Aumale ;  and  be  had  no  less  satisfaction  in 
the  brothers  of  Francis,  who,  whether  as 
soldiers  or  priests,  were  equally  ready  to 
further  the  interests  of  Lorraine,  and  call 
them  those  of  Heaven.  His  daughter  Mary 
he  gave  to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  the 
bride  brought  destruction  for  her  dowry. 
Upon  himself  and  his  children  the  King  of 
France,  Francis,  and  subsequently  Henri  H., 
looked  with  mingled  admiration  and  dread. 
Honors  and  wealth  were  lavished  upon  them 
with  a  prodigal  and  even  treasonable  liberal- 
ity. The  King  gave  generously  to  the  in- 
satiate Guise  the  property  of  the  people ;  and 
when  these  complained  somewhat  menac* 
ingly.  Guise  achieved  some  new  exploit,  the 
public  roar  of  applause  for  which  sanctioned 
nis  quiet  enjoyment  of  bis  ill-gotten  trea- 
sures. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  enjoyment  he  re- 
tired to  his  castle  at  Joinville.  The  residence 
was  less  a  palace  than  a  monastery.    It  was 


inhabited  by  sunless  gloom  and  a  deserted 
wife.  The  neglected  garden  was  trimmed  at 
the  coming  of  the  Duke,  but  not  for  Mi 
sake,  nor  for  that  of  the  faithful  Antoinette. 
Before  the  eyes  of  that  noble  wife  he  reared 
a  bower  for  a  mistress,  who  daily  degraded 
with  blows  the  hero  of  a  hundred  stricken 
fields.  He  deprecated  the  rough  usage  of 
the  courtesan  with  tears  and  gold,  and  yet 
had  no  better  homage  for  the  blooming  and 
virtuous  mother  of  his  children  thah  cold 
civility.  His  nlmot^t  sudden  death,  in  1550, 
was  accounted  for  as  being  the  effect  of 
poison,  administered  at  the  suggestion  of 
those  to  whom  his  growing  greatness  was 
offensive.  The  charge  was  boldly  graven  on 
his  monument,  and  it  is  probably  true.  No 
one,  however,  profited  by  the  crime.  The 
throne  found  in  his  children  more  dangerous 
supporters  than  he  had  ever  been  himself; 
and  the  people  paid  for  their  popular  ad- 
miration with  loss  of  life  and  liberty.  The 
Church,  however,  exulted;  for  Claude  of 
Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  gave  to  it  the 
legitimate  son.  Cardinal  Charles,  who  devised 
the  Massacre  of  the  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
and  the  illegitimate  son,  the  Abbo  de  Cluny, 
who  on  that  terrible  day  made  his  dagger 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Huguenots,  till  the 
wielder  of  it  became  as  drunk  with  frenzy  as 
he  was  wont  to  be  with  the  fiery  wine  which 
was  his  peculiar  and  intense  delight. 

The  first  Duke  of  Guise  only  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  ho  left  his  heirs  and 
successors  to  build  at  their  discretion.  He 
had,  nevertheless,  effected  much.  He  had 
gained  for  his  family  considerable  wealth ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  also  obtained  a  crown,  he 
had  got  possession  of  rich  crown-lands.  The 
bestowing  of  these  earned  popular  execration 
for  the  King,  while  the  people,  at  the  same 
time,  confessed  that  the  services  of  Guise 
were  worthy  no  meaner  reward.  When  King 
Francis  saw  that  he  was  blamed  for  bestow- 
ing what  the  recipient  was  deemed  worthy 
of  having  granted  to  him,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Francis,  while  acknowledging 
the  merits  of  the  aspiring  family,  bade  the 
members  of  his  own  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  designs  of  every  child  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Lorraine. 

But  he  was  no  child  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  honors  of  his  father,  the  first  Duke. 
Francis  of  Guise,  at  his  eleyation  to  the 
ducal  title,  saw  before  him  two  obstacles  to 
further  greatness:  one  was  a  weak  king, 
Henri  II. ;  and  the  other,  a  powerful  favorite, 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  from  whose 
family,  it  was  popularly  said,  had  sprang  the 
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6rst  Christian  within  the  realm  of  France. 
Francis  soon  disposed  of  the  farorite,  and 
almost  as  speedily  raised  himself  to  the 
vacant  ofRce,  which  he  exercised  m>  as  to 
further  his  remote  purposes.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  King  was  taught  to  believe  that  his 
crown  and  happiness  were  dependent  on  his 
Lorraine  cousins;  who,  on  their  side,  were 
not  only  aiming  at  the  throne  of  France  for 
onre  member  of  the  house,  but  aspiring  to 
the  tiam  for  a  second,  the  crown  of  Naples 
for  a  third, — to  influence  in  Flanders  and  in 
Spain,  and  even  to  the  diadem  of  Elizabeth 
of  England,  succession  to  which  was  re- 
cognized as  existing  in  them  by  Mary  Stuart, 
in  prospect  of  her  own  decease  without 
direct  heirs.  It  is  said  that  the  British  Ro- 
manists looked  forward  with  unctuous  com- 
placency to  the  period  when  the  sceptre  of 
this  island  should  fall  into  ihe  bloodstained 
grasp  of  a  "  Catholic  Guise." 

It  was  not  only  the  fortune  of  Francis  to 
repair  the  ill-luck  encountered  in  the  field  by 
Montmorency,  but  to  gain  advantages  in 
fight,  such  as  France  had  not  yet  seen.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  well-nigh  got  pos- 
session of  beleaguered  Metz,  when  Guise 
threw  himself  into  the  place,  rescued  it  from 
the  Emperor,  and  swept  the  Imperialists  out 
of  France.  His  fiery  wrath  cooled  only  in 
presence  of  the  wounded,  to  whom  he  be- 
haved wiih  ffentle  and  helping  courtesy. 
His  gigantic  Libors  here  brought  on  an  at- 
tack of  fever  :  and  when  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  repose  at  his  house  at  Marchez,  a  host 
of  priests  and  cardinals  of  his  family  gathered 
round  his  couch,  and  excited  him  to  laughter 
by  rough  games,  that  suited  but  scurvily  with 
their  calling.  The  second  Duke  inherited  his 
father's  hatred  for  '*  heretics."  The  great 
Coligny  had  been  his  bosom  •  friend ;  but 
when  the  renowned  Reformer  gave  evidence 
of  his  new  opinions  upon  religious  subjects, 
there  ensued,  first  a  coolness,  then  fits  of 
angry  quarrelling, and  at  last  a  duel,  in  which, 
though  neither  combatant  was  even  scratched, 
friendship  was  slain  for  ever.  Duke  Francis 
was  prodigal,  like  his  father ;  but  then  his 
brother.  Cardinal  Charles,  was  Minister  of 
the  Finances,  and  the  King  and  his  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poictiers,  cared  not  how  the  revenue 
was  managed,  so  long  as  money  was  forth- 
coming when  necessity  pressed.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  King's  exchequer  was 
robbed  to  supply  the  extravagances  of  Guise. 
But  then  men  began  to  associate  with  that 
name  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  oppression, 
and  did  not  count  the  cost.  And  yet  Victory 
did  not  myamVij  select  for  her  throne  the 


glittering  helm  of  the  aspiring  Duke.  The 
Pope  had  chosen  him  to  carry  on  his  own 
battles  against  Naples;  but  intrigue  para- 
lyzed the  arm  which  had  never  before  been 
conquered,  and  the  Pontiff  flung  epigrams  at 
him  instead  of  laurels.  In  this  momentary 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  his  glory,  the  Duke 
placed  his  own  neck  under  the  Papal  heeL 
He  served  in  the  Pope's  chapel  as  an  acolyte, 
meekly  bore  the  mantle  of  obese  and  sneer- 
ing cardinals,  and  exhibited  a  humility  which 
was  not  without  purpose,  but  which  tpot 
without  success.  When,  at  a  banquet  given 
by  a  cardinal,  he  humbly  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  he  asked  a  French  oflScer, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  thrust  in  below  him, 
"  Why  comest  thou  here,  friend  ?"  «  Why 
do  I  come  here  ?"  said  the  proud  soldier : 
''That  it  might  not  be  said  that  the  re- 
presentative of  a  King  of  France  look  the 
very  lowest  place  at  tbe  table  of  a  priest'* 

From  such  reproaches  he  gladly  fled,  to 
buckle  on  his  armor,  and  drive  back  an  in- 
vasion of  France  by  the  Hispano-Flemings 
on  the  north.  The  services  he  now  rendered 
his  country  made  the  people  almost  forvet 
the  infamy  of  their  king,  wasting  life  in  Us 
capital,  and  the  oppressive  imposts  of  the 
financial  Cardinal,  whom  the  sufferers  pun* 
ningly  designated  as  Cardinal  '•'La  Rutm" 
The  ruin  he  achieved  was  forsriven,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  slory  accomplished  by  his 
brother,  who  had  aefeated  and  destroyed  the 
armies  which  threatened  the  capital  from  the 
north,  and  who  had  done  much  more  by 
suddenly  falling  on  Calais  with  a  force  of  ten 
to  one,  and  tearing  from  the  English  the  last 
of  the  conquests  till  then  held  by  them  in 
France.  Old  Lord  Wentworth,  the  Governor, 
plied  his  artillery  with  a  roar  that  was  heard 
on  the  English  coast ;  but  the  roar  was  all 
in  vain.  It  was  a  proverb  among  our  neigh- 
bors, and  applied  by  them  to  any  individual 
of  mediocre  qualifications,  that  '^  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
France."  That  man  was  found  in  Guise; 
and  the  capital  began  naturally  to  contrast 
him  with  the  heartless  King,  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  a  c'oncubine,and  recked  little  of  nation- 
al honor  or  disgrace.  And  yet  the  medals 
struck  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  Calais 
bear  the  names  only  of  Henri  and  Diana,  and 
omit  all  mention  of  the  liberator.  Guise ! 

The  faults  of  Henri,  however,  are  not  to  be 
entirely  attributed  to  him.  He  had  some  feel- 
ings of  compassion  for  the  wretched  but 
stout-hearted  Huguenots,  with  whom,  in  the 
absence  of  Guise,  he  entered  into  treaties, 
which,  Guise  present,  he  was  induced  to  vi- 
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olate.  In  pursuit  of  the  visions  of  dominion 
in  France,  and  the  tiara  at  Rome,  the  ambi- 
tious house  sought  only  to  gain  the  suffrages 
of  the  Church  and  the  faithful.  To  win  smiles 
from  them,  the  public  scaffolds  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  heretics ;  and  all  were 
deemed  such  who  refused  to  doff  their  caps 
to  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  raised  in  the 
highways  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Cardinal.  This  terrific  persecution  begat 
remonstrance;  but  when  remonstrance  was 
treated  as  if  it  were  rebellion,  rebellion  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  as  perhaps  was  hoped  for ; 
and  the  swords  of  the  '*  Guisards"  went  flash- 
ing over  every  district  in  France,  dealing 
death  wherever  dwelt  the  alleged  enemies 
of  Gody  who  dared  to  commune  with  Him 
rather  according  to  conscience  than  accord- 
ing to  Rome.  Congregations,  as  at  Yassi, 
were  set  upon  and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood, 
and  without  resistance.  In  the  **  temple''  of 
this  last-named  place  a  Bible  was  found, 
which  was  brought  to  the  Duke.  This 
noble  gentleman  could  spell  no  better  than 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  this 
champion  of  his  Church  was  worse  instruct- 
ed in  the  faith  which  he  professed.  He 
looked  into  the  Book  of  Life,  unconscious  of 
what  he  held,  and,  with  a  wondering  ex- 
clamation as  to  what  it  might  be  all  about, 
flung  it  aside,  and  turned  to  the  further 
slaughter  of  those  who  believed  therein. 

In  such  action  he  saw  his  peculiar  mission 
for  the  moment ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
pursue  it  unopposed.  His  intrigues  and  his 
cruelties  made  rebels  even  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood ;  and  Cond^  took  the  field  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Reformers.  The  issue  was  tried  on  the 
bloody  day  at  Dreux,  when  the  setting  sun 
went  down  on  a  Protestant  army  routed,  and 
on  Condd  a  captive,  but  sharing  the  bed,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  time,  of  his  proud 
victor.  Guise.  Never  did  two  more  deadly 
enemies  lie  on  the  same  couch,  sleepless,  and 
full  of  mutual  suspicion.  But  the  hatred  of 
Cond6  was  a  loyal  hatred  ;  that  of  Guise  was 
characterized  by  treacherous  malignity.  The 
Protestant  party,  in  presence  of  that  hot 
fury,  seemed  to  melt  away  like  a  snow- 
wraith  in  the  sun.  He  and  his  Guisards 
were  the  terror  of  the  so-called  **  enemies  of 
the  faith."  Those  whom  he  could  not  reach 
with  his  sword,  he  struck  down  by  wielding 
against  them  the  helpless  hand  of  the  King, 
who  obeyed  with  the  passiveness  of  a 
Marionette,  and  raised  stakes,  and  fired  the 

Eile,  and  gave  the  victims  thereto,  simply 
Bcause  Guise  would  so  have  it.    And  the 


Duke  received  one  portion  of  his  coveted 
reward.  For  every  massacre  of  inoffensive 
Protestants,  the  "Catholic"  pulpits  reechoed 
with  the  biblical  names  showered  down  upon 
him  by  the  exulting  preachers;  and  when 
his  banner  had  swept  triumphantly  over 
successive  fields,  whose  after-crops  were 
made  rich  by  heretical  blood,  then  did  the 
Church  pronounce  him  to  be  a  soldier  divine- 
ly armed,  who  had,  at  length,  '*  consecrated 
his  hands,  and  avenged  the  quarrel  of  the 
Lord!" 

He  lived,  it  is  true,  at  a  period  when 
nothing  was  held  so  cheap  as  life  ;  and  acts 
of  cruelty  were  but  too  common  in  all 
factions.  If  he  delivered  whole  towns  to 
pillage  and  its  attendant  horrors,  compared 
with  which  death  were  merciful,  he  would 
himself  exhibit  compassion,  based  on  impulse 
or  caprice.  He  was  heroic  according  to  the 
thinkmg  of  his  age,  which  considered  hero- 
ism as  being  constituted  solely  of  unflinching 
courage ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  this 
Duke,  great  as  he  was,  was  as  mean  as  the 
sorriest  knave  who  trailed  a  pike  in  his  own 
bands.  Scarcely  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
officers  reached  them  without  having  been 
previously  read  to  their  riffht  worshipful 
master ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  mansion  in 
the  kingdom  whose  lord  was  a  man  of  in- 
fluence, but  at  the  table  and  the  hearth  there 
sat  a  guest  who  was  the  paid  spy  of  Francis 
of  Guise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Ijis 
morality  generally  was  on  a  par  with  the 
particular  specimens  we  have  given  of  it. 
Crowds  of  courtesans  accompanied  him  to 
the  camp,  while  he  deliberately  exposed  his 
own  wife,  Anne  of  Est^,  the  sister  of  Tasso's 
Leonora,  to  the  insulting  homage  of  a  worth- 
less king.  Emphatically  may  it  be  i>:aid, 
**  The  truth  was  not  in  him."  He  gloried  in 
mendacity  like  an  ignoble  Mascarille :  and  no 
personage  that  we  can  call  to  mind  ever 
equalled  him  in  lying,^-save,  perhaps,  the 
very  highly-professinff  heroes  who  swagger 
in  Greek  tragedy.  He  bought  by  a  lie  the 
capital  conviction  of  Cond6.  The  latter  es- 
caped the  penalty,  and  taxed  the  Duke  with 
his  falsehcKKi.  Guise  swore  by  his  sword, 
his  life,  his  honor,  his  very  soul,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge.  Cond^  looked  on 
the  ducal  liar  with  a  withering  contempt, 
and  turned  from  him  with  a  sarcasm  that 
should  have  pierced  him  like  a  sword :  point- 
ed as  it  was,  it  could  not  find  way  through 
his  corselet  to  his  heart.  He  met  it  with 
a  jest,  and  deemed  the  sin  unregistered. 

There  was  a  watchful  public,  nevertheleflSi 
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observing  the  process  made  to  greatness  by 
the  Duke  ana  his  brother,  the  Cardinal. 
The  popular  opinion  of  both  was  well  ex- 
pressed on  a  meoQorable  occasion.  Henri  II. 
had  just  been  struck  by  the  lance  of  Mont- 
gomery ;  and  half-a-dozen  plebeian  convicts 
had  in  vain  been  subjected  to  a  like  process, 
in  order  to  enlighten  the  surgeons,  too  inex- 
perienced to  treat  their  royal  patient  with 
the  requisite  boldness.  Henn  died,  and 
Francis  (II.)  his  brother,  the  husband  of 
Mary  Sluart,  and  therewith  nephew  to  the 
Guise,  had  succeeded  to  his  uneasy  throne 
and  pjiinful  privileges.  On  the  night  of  the 
decease  of  the  former  monarch,  two  cour- 
tiers were  traversing  a  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
"This  night,"  said  one,  "is  the  eve  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Three  Kings."  "  Humph  !" 
exclaimed  the  other,  with  an  inquiring  smile, 
"how  mean  you  it  by  that?"  **I  mean," 
rejoined  the  first,  "  that  to-morrow  we  shall 
have  three  monarchs  in  Paris — one  of  them 
King  of  France;  the  other  two.  Kings  in 
France — from  Lorraine  !" 

Under  the  latter  two,  Duke  and  Cardinal, 
was  played  out  the  second  act  of  the  great 
political  drama  of  Lorraine.  For  its  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  eloquent  and, 
generally  speaking,  impartial  pages  of  Mon- 
sieur de  BouilU.  Here  we  have  but  space 
to  say,  that  in  this  stirring  melo-drama  there 
is  abundance  both  of  light  and  shadow.  At 
times,  we  find  the  hero  exhibiting  exemplary 
candor ;  anon  he  is  the  dark  plotter,  or  the 
fierce  and  open  slayer  of  his  kind.  There 
are  "  tableaux"  of  fights,  wherein  his  adver- 
saries have  drawn  their  swords  against  him 
by  instigation  of  a  disgusted  king,  who  no 
sooner  views  Ouise  triumphant,  than  he  de- 
votes to  death  the  survivors  whom  he  had 
clandestinely  seduced  into  the  fray.  The 
battles  were  fought,  on  one  side,  for  liberty 
of  conscience ;  on  the  other,  for  the  sake  of 
univeral  despotism.  The  bad  side  triumphed 
during  a  long  season,  and  field  after  field 
saw  waving  over  it  the  green  banner  of 
Lorraine.  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  son, 
Charles  IX.,  accompanied  the  Duke  in  more 
than  one  struggle,  after  the  short-lived  reign 
of  Francis  II.  had  come  to  an  end.  They 
passed  together  through  the  breach  at 
Kouen ;  but  accident  divided  them  at  Orleans, 
where  had  assembled  the  gallant  few  who 
refused  to  despair  for  the  Protestant  cause. 
Guise  beleaguered  the  city,  and  was  menac- 
ingly wroth  at  its  obstinacy  in  holding  out. 
One  evening,  be  had  ridden,  with  his  stafif, 
to  gaze  more  nearly  upon  the  walls  which 
continued  to  defy  him.     ''  You  will  never  be 


able  to  get  in,"  rouffhly  remarked  a  too  pre- 
suming ofi&cial.  ''Mark  me  I"  roared  the 
chafed  Duke ;  "  that  setting  sun  will  know 
to-morrow  how  to  get  behind  yon  rampart, 
and,  by  Heaven,  so  will  I."  He  turned  his 
horse,  and  galloped  back  alone  to  his  quar- 
ters. He  was  encountered  on  bis  way  by 
a  Huguenot  officer,  Poltrot  de  la  Mer,  who 
brought  him  down  by  a  pistol-shot ;  and  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  Duke,  as  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  met  for  the  last  time  the  faint  rays 
of  that  departing  sun,  with  which  he  had 
sworn  to  be  up  and  doing  on  the  morrow. 
He  died,  however,  in  his  tent,  in  a  atate 
of  the  extremest  "comfortableness:" — ^we 
really  know  of  no  more  appropriate  term 
whereby  to  express  his  condition.  He  had 
robbed  the  King's  exchequer  to  gratify  hii 
own  passions ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven  that 
he  had  been  a  faithful  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign 1  He  had  been  notoriously  unfaithfid 
to  a  noble  and  virtuous  wife ;  and  he  im- 
pressed upon  her,  with  his  faltering  lips,  the 
assurance  that,  "  generally  speaking,"  his  in- 
fidelity as  a  husband  did  not  amount  to  much 
worth  mentioning !  He  confessed  to,  and 
was  shriven  by,  his  two  brothers,  Cardinals 
Charles  and  John; — the  former,  a  greater 
man  than  the  Duke ;  the  latter,  known  to  his 
own  times,  and  all  succeeding,  as  "  the  bottle 
Cardinal," — a  name  of  which  he  was  not 
only  not  ashamed,  but  his  title  to  which  he 
was  ever  ostentatio^isly  desirous  to  vindicate 
and  establish. 

Of  these  worthies  we  shall  speak  present- 
ly ;  for  the  moment  we  continue  oar  outhne 
of  the  race  of  Dukes.  Hitherto  "we  have 
seen  that  the  first  got  possession  of  orown- 
lands ;  the  second  had  at  his  disposal  the 
public  treasures ;  the  third  hoped  to  better  the 
instruction,  and  to  add  to  the  acquisitions  of 
his  family  the  much-coveted  sceptre  of  the 
Kiog^of  France. 

Henri,  surilamed  Le  Bala/ri,  or  ''  the 
Scarred,"  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year 
1580.  During  the  greater  portion  of  his 
subsiequent  life,  his  two  principal  objects 
were,  the  destruction  of  Protestantism,  and 
the  possession  of  the  King's  person.  He 
therewith  flattered  the  national  vanity  by 
declaring  that  the  natural  limits  of  France  on 
two  sides  were  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — 
an  extension  of  frontier  which  was  never 
efifected,  except,  temporarily,  in  the  later 
days  of  Napoleon.  But  the  declaration  en* 
taUed  a  popularity  on  the  Duke,  which  was 
only  increased  by  his  victory  at  Jamac,  when 
the  French  Protestants  not  only  endured 
,  defeat^  but  lost  their  ]eader,the  brave  but 
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unfortunate  Conde.  This  gallant  chief  had 
surrendered;  but  he  was  basely  murdered 
by  a  pistol-shot,  and  his  dead  body,  flung 
across  an  ass,  was  paraded  through  the 
ranks  of  the  victors  as  a  trophy.  How  far 
the  Duke  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  is 
not  determined ;  but  that  such  incidents  were 
deemed  lightly  of  by  him,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  his  own  proclamation  in  seven  lan- 
guages, wherein  he  accused  Coligny  as  the 
instigator  of  the  murder  of  hb  father,  and  set 
a  price  upon  that  noble  bend. 

Guise  had  his  revenge  on  the  Day  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  he  vainly  hoped  that 
the  enemies  of  his  house  had  perished  for 
ever.  We  omit  the  well-known  details  of 
this  Massacre,  in  order  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  race,  on  the  bend  of  more  than  one 
of  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  that 
terrible  day.  During  the  slaughter.  Guise 
gained  his  revenge,  but  lost  his  love.  The 
cries  of  the  vicUms  were  the  nuptial-songs 
chanted  at  the  marriage-ceremony  of  Henri 
of  Navarre  and  Margaret,  the  King's  sister. 
The  latter  had  looked  nothing  loth  upon  the 
suit  ofifered  to  her  by  Guise,  who  was  an 
ardent  wooer.  But  the  wooing  had  been 
roughly  broken  in  upon  by  the  lady's  brother, 
the  Due  d'Anjou,  who  declared  aloud  in 
the  Louvre,  that  if  Guise  dared  look  with 
lover's  eyes  upon  "  Margot,"  he  would  run 
his  knife  into  his  throat  1  The  threat  had  its 
influence,  and  the  unfaithful  lover,  who  had 
been  all  the  while  solemnly  affianced  to  a 
Princess  Catherine  of  Cleves,  married  that 
remarkable  brunette,  and  showed  his  respect 
for  her  by  speaking  and  writing  of  her  as 
'*'  his  amiable  lady,  the  negress."  It  may  be 
noticed  in  passing,  that  the  objection  of 
D'Anjou  to  Guise,  as  a  brother-in-law,  was 
not  personal ;  it  had  a  political  foundation. 
The  two  Dukes  were,  indeed,  brothers-in- 
law, — not  by  Guise  marrying  the  sister  of 
D'Anjou,  but  by  D'Anjou  marrying  the  sister 
of  Guise,  and  sharing  with  her  the  throne 
which  he  occupied,  rather  than  enjoyed, 
as  Henri  III. 

When  summoned  to  that  throne  by  the 
unedifying  death  of  Charles  IX,  Henri  of 
Anjou  was  elective  King  of  Poland,  whence 
he  escaped  only  with  difficulty,  in  order  to 
wear  a  more  brilliant  but  a  more  fatal  crown 
in  France.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed  it 
than  he  beheld  the  Guises  encircling  him, 
and  leaving  him  neither  liberty  nor  will. 
The  Protestants  were  driven  into  rebellion. 
They  found  a  leader  in  Henri  of  Navarre ; 
and  Guise  and  his  friends  made  war  against 
these,  irrespective  ol  the  King's  consenl,  and 
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cut  in  pieces  with  their  swords  the  treaties 
entered  into  between  the  two  Henris,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  third  Henri, — of  Guise 
and  Lorraine.  The  latter  so  completely 
enslaved  the  weak  and  unhappy  sovereign 
as  to  wring  from  him,  against  his  remon- 
strance and  conviction,  the  famous  Articles  of 
Nemours,  wherein  it  was  solemnly  decreed 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  confirmed  by 
the  signature  of  Guise,  that  thenceforward  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  there  should  be 
but  one  faith  in  France,  and  that  the  op- 
posers  thereof  would  find  that  opposition 
incurred  death.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
when  Henri  of  Navarre  was  told  of  this  de-- 
cree,  he  was  seated  in  deep  meditation,  his 
head  resting  upon  his  hand  ;  and  that  when 
he  leaped  to  his  feet  with  emotion  at  the  im- 
piety of  the  declaration,  it  was  observed  that 
the  part  of  his  moustache  which  had  been 
covered  by  his  hand  had  suddenly  turned 
gray. 

The  misery  that  followed  on  the  publica- 
tion of  these  infamous  articles  was  widely 
spread,  and  extended  to  more  hearths  thain 
those  of  the  Huguenots.'  Sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  made  a  desert  of  a  smiling  coun- 
try ;  and  the  universal  people,  in  their  com* 
mon  sorrow,  cursed  all  parties  alike,  **  Kine 
and  Guise,  Pope  and  Calvin,"  and  only  asked 
of  Heaven  release  from  all,  and  peace  for 
those  who  sufliered  from  divisions.  Principle 
was  forgotten,  so  inexpressible  was  the 
misery  of  the  entire  kingdom  beyond  the 
camps  of  the  contending  parties.  The  King, 
indeed,  was  neither  ill-intentioned  nor  intd- 
erant ;  but  Guise  so  worked  as  to  persuade 
the  **  Catholic  "  part  of  the  nation  that  he 
was  incapable ;  and  the  faction  began  to  look 
upon  the  powerful  subject  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  meet  the  great  emergency.  He 
fairly  cajoled  them  into  rebellion.  They 
were,  inaeed,  willing  to  be  so  cajoled  by  a 
leader  who  was  liberal  of  promise.  And  yet 
he  was  known  to  be  as  cruel  as  he  engaged 
himself  to  be  liberal.  He  often  kept  his 
own  soldiers  at  a  point  barely  above  starva- 
tion ;  and  the  slightest  insubordination  in  a 
regiment  entailed  upon  all  alike  the  penalty 
of  death.  To  his  foes  he  was  more  terrible 
still.  As  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  con- 
quered town  that  had  been  held  by  the 
Huguenots,  it  was  sport  to  him  to  see  the 
latter  tossed  into  the  flames.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  ordered  a  Huguenot  officer  to 
be  torn  asunder  by  young  horses,  for  no 
ereater  crime  than  mutilalang  a  wooden  idol 
m  a  church,  and  placing  it  on  a  bastion  of 
the  city  with  a  pke  MxoMk  V(j^  ^\«as»»^^ik  *v 
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satire  on  the  guardianship  which  such  a 
protector  was  popularly  belieyed  to  afford, 
tie  couldt  however,  be  humane  when  the 
humor  and  good  reason  for  it  came  together. 
Thus  he  parted  with  a  pet  lioness,  which  he 
kept  in  bis  quarters,  on  the  very  sufficient 
ground  that  the  royal  beast  had,  on  a  certain 
morning,  slain  and  swallowed  one  of  his 
favorite  footmen !  A  common-place  lackey 
he  might  have  spared  without  compluning  ; 
but  he  could  not  without  some  little  irrita- 
tion hear  of  a  valet  being  devoured  who, 
though  a  valet,  had  a  profound  belief  that 
his  master  was  a  hero ! 
.  The  "  Bartholomew  "  had  not  destroyed 
all  the  foes  of  the  house  of  Guise;  but 
what  was  not  accomplished  on  that  day,  was 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  **  League/'  a 
society  whose  object  it  was  to  raise  the 
Duke  to  the  throne  of  Henri,  either  before 
or  after  his  death.  The  King  was  child- 
less ;  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
Henri  of  Navarre,  was  a  Protestant.  The 
Lorrainers  had  double  reason,  then,  for  look- 
ing to  themselves.  The  reigning  sovereign 
was  the  last  of  three  brothers  who  had 
inherited  the  crown ;  and  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion even  then  in  France,  that  when  the 
throne  had  been  occupied  by  such  a  succes- 
sion of  fraternity,  the  sceptre  would  depart 
from  the  royal  house ;  a  tradition  which  was 
not  only  confirmed  in  the  present  instance, 
but  also  received  additional  confirmation 
when,  after  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVIIL,  and  Charles  X.,  the  heir  of  the  last 
of  the  three  brothers  lost  his  inheritance, 
which  was  given  by  the  people  to  that  Louis- 
Philippe  who  so  ill  knew  how  to  keep  it. 

Guise  fired  his  followers  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
reestablish  men  t  of  Popery  there,  should  be 
an  enterprise  which  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  accomplish.  The  King,  alarmed  at 
the  "League,"  wisely  constituted  himself  a 
member ;  but  the  confederates  kept  their 
new  associate  in  the  dark  as  to  the  chief  of 
their  objects.  The  monarch,  in  return,  en- 
couraged his  "  minions  "  to  annoy  his  good 
cousin  of  Lorraine.  One  of  those  unworthy 
favoritesi  St.  Megrim,  did  more :  he  slander- 
ed the  wife  of  Guise,  who  took  thereon  a 
singular  course  of  trial  and  revenge.  He 
aroused  his  Duchess  from  her  solitary  couch, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  night,  hissed  in  her 
alarmed  ear  the  damning  rumor  that  was 
abroad,  and  bade  her  take  at  once  from  his 
hands  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  cup  which 
ie  offered  ber,  and  die,  since  she  had  so 
Miaoed.      The  offended  and  innocent  wi£q 


cared  not  for  life,  since  she  was  suspected, 
and  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  cup,  after 
protestation  of  her  innocence.  The  draught 
was  of  harmless  preparation  :  for  the  Duke 
was  well  assured  of  the  spotless  character  of 
a  consort  whom  he  himself  daily  dishonored 
by  his  infidelities.  He  kissed  her  hand  and 
took  his  leave ;  but  he  sent  a  score  of  his 
trusty  men  into  the  court- yard  of  the  Louvre, 
who  fell  on  St.  Megrim,  and  butchered  him, 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  King's  apart- 
ments. The  monarch  made  no  complaint  at 
the  outrage ;  but  he  raised  a  tomb  over  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  favorite  *' minion,*' 
above  which  a  triad  of  Cupids  represented 
the  royal  giief,  by  holding  their  stony  knuc- 
kles to  their  tearless  eyes,  affecting  the  pas- 
sion which  they  could  not  feel. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  people  were 
being  pushed  to  rebellion  at  home,  the  ducal 
family  were  intriguing  in  nearly  every  court 
in  Europe;  and,  between  the  intrigues  of 
Guise  and  the  recklessness  of  the  King,  the 
public  welfare  endured  shipwreck.  So  near- 
ly complete  was  the  ruin,  that  it  was  popu- 
larly said,  **  the  King's  minions  crave  for 
every  thing;  the  King  himself  gives  them 
every  thing;  the  Queen- mother  manages 
every  thing ;  Guise  opposes  every  thing ;  the 
Red  Ass  " — by  which  was  meant  the  Cardi- 
nal— "  embroils  every  thing ;  and  would 
that  Satan  had  them  all !"  But  the  oppo- 
sition of  Guise  was  made  to  some  purpose; 
and  by  exercising  it  he  exacted  from  the 
King  a  surrender  of  several  strong  cities, 
which  were  immediately  garrisoned  by  "  Gui- 
sards,"  though  nominally  held  for  the  sove- 
reign. From  the  latter  the  Duke  wrung  nearly 
all  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  monarch 
to  yield  ;  but  when  Guise,  who  had  a  design 
on  the  life  of  the  Protestant  Henri  of  Na- 
varre, asked  for  a  royal  decree  prohibiting 
the  granting  of  "  quarter"  to  a  Huguenot  io 
the  field,  the  monarch  indignantly  banished 
him  from  the  capital.  Guise  feigned  to 
obey  ;  but  his  celebrated  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  refused  to  share  in  even  his 
temporary  exile.  This  bold  woman  went 
about  in  public  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her 
girdle,  and  she  was  not  slow  in  inUmaiing 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  ^'  tonsure " 
of  brother  Henri  of  Valois,  when  weariness 
should  drive  him  from  a  palace  into  a  monas- 
tery I 

The    King,    somewhat    alarmed,    called 

around  him  his  old  Swiss  body-guard ;  and 

as  the  majority  of  these  men  professed  the 

Reformed  faith.  Guise  made  use  of  the  cir- 
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he  had  yet  attained.  The  people  were  per- 
saaded  that  their  religion  was  in  peril ;  and 
when  the  Duke,  breaking  his  ban,  entered 
Paris,  and,  gallantly  attired,  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  sedan  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  on 
their  way  to  the  Louvre  to  remonstrate  with 
the  unorthodox  King,  the  church-bells  gave 
their  joyous  greeting,  and  the  excited  popu- 
lace hung  upon  the  steps  of  the  Duke, 
showering  upon  him  blessings  and  blasphe- 
mous appellations.  '^Hosanna  to  our  new 
Son  of  David  !"  shouted  those  who  affected 
to  be  most  pious ;  and  aged  women,  kissing 
his  garment  as  he  passed,  rose  from  their 
knees  exclaiming,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation!"  The  less  blas- 
phemous, or  the  more  sincere,  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  by  hailing  him,  as 
he  went  on  his  way  smiling,  **King  of 
Paris !" 

The  sound  of  this  title  reached  the  ears  of 
Henri,  and,  coupling  it  with  the  unauthorized 
return  of  Ouise  to  court,  he  passed  mto  al- 
ternate fits  of  ungovernable  wrath  and  pro- 
found melancholy.  He  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter,  when  there  fell  on  his  ear 
words  which  made  him  start  from  his  seat. 
The  words  were :  **Percutiam  pastorem,  et 
dispergentur  oves;**  and  when  the  monarch 
looked  round  for  the  speaker,  he  beheld  the 
Abb^  d'Elbene,  who  had  thus  calmly  quoted 
Scripture  in  order  to  recommend  murder! 
The  King,  if  startled,  was  not  displeased  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  smiled,  and  the  smile  was 
yet  around  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes,  when 
Guise  entered  the  presence,  and  mistook  the 
expression  on  the  royal  face  for  one  of  wel- 
come. The  Diike,  emboldened  by  what  he 
saw,  hurried  through  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances, especially  dwelling  on  the  lenity,  not 
to  say  favor,  with  which  Henri  treated  here- 
tics generally.  The  sovereign  made  a  few 
excuses,  which  Guise  heeded  not ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  hastened  to  decry  and  denounce 
the  body  of  minions  who  polluted  the 
palace.  ''Love  me,  love  my  dog!*'  said 
Henri  in  a  hoarse  voice.  **  Yes/'  said  Guise, 
as  he  peered  into  the  royal  and  unnaturally 
snarkhng  eyes,  "provided  he  doesn't  bite. 
The  two  men  stood  revealed  before  each 
other ;  and  from  that  hour  the  struggle  was 
deadly.  Henri  would  not  give  way  with  re- 
ference to  his  Swiss  Guard ;  and  Guise, 
passing  through  Paris  with  his  sword  un- 
sheathed, awoke  the  eager  spirit  of  revolt, 
and  looked  complacently  on,  while  the  bar- 
ricades were  raised  to  impede  the  march  of 
the  "  execrable"  Calviiiislio  Arohen  of  the 


Guard.  The  **King  of  Paris"  earned  a  de- 
cisive victory;  but,  before  it  was  achieved, 
the  King  of  France  hurried  in  an  agony  of 
cowardly  afiPright  from  his  capital.  He  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  the  city  as  he  departed, 
venting  curses  on  its  ingratitude ;  for,  said 
the  fugitive  monarch,  '^I  loved  you  better 
than  r  did  my  own  wife !"  The  assertion 
was  less  courteous  than  true. 

Guise  might  now  have  ascended  the  throne, 
had  he  not  been  too  circumspect.  He  deemed 
the  royal  cause  lost ;  but  he  was  satisfied  for 
the  moment  with  ruling  in  the  capital  as 
*^  Generalissimo."  He  stopped  the  King's 
couriers,  and  opened  his  letters ;  he  confis- 
cated the  property  of  Huguenots,  and  sold 
the  same,  for  his  own  benefit,  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  care  only  for  that  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Finally,  he  declared  that  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  should  be  regu- 
lated by  a  States* General,  which  he  com- 
manded, rather  than  prayed,  Henri  to 
summon  to  a  meeting  at  Blois.  The  King 
consented;  and  the  1 8th  of  October, .1588, 
was  appointed  for  the  opening.  Guise  en- 
tered the  old  town  with  his  entire  family, 
and  an  army  of  retainers,  cased  in  armor  and 
bristling  with  steel.  Henri  had  his  mother, 
Catherine,  at  his  side  ;  but  there  were  also  a 
few  faithful  and  unscrupulous  followers  with 
him  in  the  palace  at  Blois ;  and  as  he  looked 
on  any  of  those  who  might  happen  to  salute 
him  in  passing*  the  King  smiled  darkly,  and 
•*  Percutiam  pastorem  fell  in  murmured 
satisfaction  from  his  lips.  The  saturnine 
monarch  became  all  at  once  cheerful  in  his 
outward  bearing,  even  when  Guise  was  so 
ruling  the  States  as  to  make  their  proceed- 
ings turn  to  the  detriment  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Guise  faction  became  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  their  leader,  whose  quarters  were 
in  the  palace;  but  when  the  King,  in  token 
of  reconciliation,  begged  the  Duke  to  parti- 
cipate with  him  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  there  was  scai^cely  a  man, 
capable  of  interpreting  the  manner  of  the 
times,  who  did  not  feel  assured  that  under 
such  a  solemn  pledge  of  security  there  lay 
concealed  the  very  basest  treachery.  Guise, 
over- confident,  scorned  alike  open  warnings 
and  dark  inuendoes.  He  was  so  strong, 
and  his  royal  antagonist  so  weak,  that  he 
despised  the  idea  of  violence  being  used 
against  him, — especially  as  the  keys  of  the 
palatial  castle  were  in  his  keeping,  as 
*'  Grand  Master  "  of  the  Court. 

The  23d  of  December  had  arrived:  the 
King  intimated  that  he  should  ^iroce^d  «»V| 
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subsequently  to  holding  a  Council,  to  which 
he  invited  the  Duke  and  Cardinal,)  to  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Clery,  some  two  miles 
distant ;  and  the  keys  of  the  gates  were  de- 
manded, in  order  to  let  Henri  have  issue  at 
his  pleasure,  but  in  reality  to  keep  the  Guises 
within  isolated   from    their  friends  without. 
Larchant,  one  of  the  Archers  of  the  Guard, 
also  waited  on  the  Duke,  to  pray  him  to  in- 
tercede for  himself  and  comrades  with  the 
King,  in  order  to  obtain  for  them  an  increase 
of  pay.     "  We  will  do  ourselves  the  honor," 
said  Larchant,  *'  to  prefer  our  petition  to  your 
Highness  in  the  morning  in  a  body."     This 
was  a  contrivance  to   prevent  Guise  from 
being  surprised  at  seeing  so  many  armed  men 
together  in  the  King*s  antechamber,  before 
the  Council  was   sitting.     Henri   passed   a 
sleepless  night :  his  namesake  of  Guise,  who 
had  just  sent  his  Duchess  homeward,  her  ap- 
proaching confinement  being  expected,  spent 
the  whole  of  the  same  night  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Countess  de  Noirmontier.    He 
was  seen  coming  from  them   before  dawn, 
gayly  dressed,  and  proceeding  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  to  perform  his  morning  devo- 
tions 1     Long  before  this  the  King  was  afoot, 
▼isiting  the  select  Archers  who  had  accepted 
the  bloody  mission  of  ridding  their  perplexed 
monarch  of  his  importunate  adversary.     He 
posted  them,  altered  the  arrangements,  re- 
posted  them,  addressed  them  again  and  again 
on  the  legality  of  their  office,  and  had  some 
trouble   to  suppress   an   enthusiasm  which 
threatened  to  wake  the  Queen-mother,  who 
slept  below,  and  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
the  Guisards  in  the  vicinity.     Staircase  and 
hall,  closet  and  arras,  no  ''coigne  of  van- 
tage'* but  had  its  assassin  ready  to  act,  should 
his  fellows  have  failed. 

Precisely  at  seven  o'clock,  Guise,  attired 
in  a  light  suit  of  gray  satin,  and  followed  by 
Pericart,  bis  secretary,  entered  the  council- 
chamber,  where  he  found  several  members 
assembled, — among  others,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, the  "  bottle  "  Cardinal  de  Guise.  An 
hour  passed  without  the  appearance  of,  or 
any  message  from,  the  King,  who  was  in  an 
inner  apartment,  now  half  frightened  at  the 
pale  faces  of  his  own  confidants,  and  anon 
endeavoring  to  excite  his  own  resolution  by 
attempts  to  encourage  theirs.  It  was  a  long 
and  weary  hour  for  all  parties.  As  it  slowly 
passed  away.  Guise,  he  knew  not  wherefore, 
grew  anxious :  he  complained  of  the  cold, 
and  heaped  billets  of  wood  upon  the  fire  ;  he 
spoke  of  feeling  sick,  faint,  and  unnerved,  and 
from  his  ailver  sweetmeat-case  he  took  a  few 
^cthdom,  by  way  of  breakfast.    He  ftu\»e< 


quently  asked  for  some  Damascus  raisins,  and 
conserve  of  roses ;  but  these,  when  supplied 
to  him,  did  not  relieva  him  of  unaccountable 
nervousness,  which  was  suddenly  increased, 
when  the  eye  next  to  the  scar,  from  which  be 
derived  bis  appellation  of  Balafri,  began  to 
be  suffused  with  tears.    He  indignantly  wiped 
away  the  unwelcome  suffusion,  and  had  quite 
recovered,  as  Rivol,  Secretary  of  State,  en- 
tered, and  requested  him  to  attend  on  the 
King,  who  awaited  hira  in  his  own  chamber. 
Guise  gayly  flung  his  bonbonniere  across  the 
council- table,  and  laughingly  bade  the  grave 
councillors  scramble  for  the  scattered  sweets. 
He  started  up,  overturned  his  chair  in  so 
doing,  drew  his  thin  mantle  around  him,  and 
with  cap  and  gloves  in  hand  waved  a  fare- 
well to  the  statesmen  present.     He  passed 
through  two  rooms,  and,  closely  followed  by 
various  of  the  Archers,  reached  the  tapes- 
tried entrance  to  the  King's  cabinet.    No  one 
offered   to  raise  the  arras  for  him.     Guise 
lifted  his  own  right  arm  to  help  himself,  at 
the  same  time  looking  half   round  at  the 
Archers  who  were  near  him.     At  that  mo- 
ment a  dagger  wss  buried  In  his  breast  up  to 
the  very  hilt.     The  blow  was  delivered  by 
Montsery,  from  behind.    The  Duke  let  fall 
his  hand  to  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  when 
one  assassin  clung  to  his  legs,  a  second,  also 
from  behind,  stabbed  him  in  the  neck,  while 
a  third  passed  bis  weapon  through  his  ribs. 
Guise's   first  cry   was,    •*Ho,  friends!"  his 
second,  as  Sarine  ran  him  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  was,  *•  Mercy,  Jesus  !"  He 
struggled  faintly  across  the  chamber,  bleeding 
from  a  dozen  wounds,  in  every  one  of  which 
sat  death.     The  murderers  backed  at  him,  as 
he  staggered,  and  wildly,  yet  feebly  fought 
All  paused  for  a  moment  when  he  had  reached 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  where  he  again 
attempted  to  raise  his  sword,  but  in  the  act 
rolled  over,  stone  dead,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
of  Henri  IIL 

At  that  moment  the  tapestry  was  raised, 
and  the  King,  whispering,  "  Is  it  done  ?"  ap- 
proached the  body,  and  moodily  remarked, 
as  he  gazed  upon  it,  '*  He  looks  larger  than 
he  did  when  living  1"  Upon  the  person  of 
the  Duke  was  found  a  memorandum  in  writ- 
ing, and  in  these  words :  '*  To  maintain  a  war 
in  France  I  should  require  700,000  livres  per 
month."  This  memorandum  served  in  the 
King's  mind  as  a  justification  of  the  murder 
just  committed  by  his  orders.  The  body  wu 
then  unceremoniously  rolled  up  in  the  Turkej 
carpet  on  which  it  had  fallen,  with  orders  to 
have  it  covered  with  quicklime,  and  flung  into 
V>i[v&\ic»a«.   %ax&A  vMsaed  rites  were  previ- 
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ously  performed  over  it  by  Dourgin,  the  royal 
chaplain,  who  could  not  mutter  the  ^^DePro- 
fundis  "  without  a  running  and  terrified  com- 
mentary of  "  Christ  1  the  woeful  sight !"  The 
poor  *'  bottle  "  Cardinal  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  were  murdered  on  the  following 
day  ;  but  the  lesser  victims  were  forgotten  in 
the  fate  which  had  fallen  upon  the  more  illus- 
trious, yet  certainly  more  guilty  personage. 

The  widow  of  Guise,  soon  after  the  dread 
event,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  subsequently  the 
Chevalier  Louis  de  Guise.  **  The  boy,"  said 
the  bereaved  lady,  ^*  came  into  the  world  with 
his  hands  clasped,  as  though  praying  for  ven- 
geance upon  the  assassins  of  his  father." 
Every  male  member  of  the  family  whom  the 
King  could  reach,  was  now  subjected  to  du- 
resse ;  and  the  young  heir  of  Balafrt,  Charles, 
now  fourth  Duke  of  Guise,  was  placed  in 
close  restriction  in  the  Castle  of  Tours; 
where,  sleeping  or  waking,  four  living  eyes 
unceasingly  watched  him, — *^voisrenUme  cU- 
lant  a  la  gardi-robe,' — but  which  eyes  he 
managed  to  elude,  nevertheless. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rome  excommunicated 
the  slayer  of  her  champion.  Paris  put  on 
mourning;  and  officials  were  placed  in  the 
streets,  to  strip  and  scourge  even  ladies  who 
ventured  to  appear  without  some  sign  of  sor- 
row. Waxen  effigies  of  the  King  were 
brought  into  the  churches,  and  frantically 
stabbed  by  the  priests  at  the  altar,  who  then 
solemnly  paraded  the  streets,  chanting,  as 
they  went,  *'  May  God  extinguish  the  Ya- 
lois !"  The  whole  city  broke  into  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  the  brother  of  Guise,  the  Duke  de 
Mayenne,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
League,  whose  object  was  the  deposition  of 
the  King,  and  the  transferring  of  the  crown 
to  a  child  of  Lorraine.  In  the  contest  which 
ensued,  Valois  and  Navarre  united  against  the 
"  Guisards,"  and  carried  victory  with  them 
wherever  they  raised  their  banners.  The  ex- 
ultation of  Henri  III.  was  only  mitigated  by 
the  repeated  papal  summonses  received  by 
him  to  repair  to  Home,  and  there  answer  for 
bis  crime.  Ilenri  of  Navarre  bade  him  rather 
think  of  gaining  Paris  than  of  mollifying  the 
Pope;  and  he  was  so  occupied,  when  the 
double  vengeance  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
House  of  Guise  overtook  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  victory. 

The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister  of  the 
slaughtered  Duke,  had  made  no  secret  of  her 
intention  to  have  public  revenge  for  the  deed 
privately  committed,  whereby  she  had  lost  a 
brother.  There  was  precaution  enough  taken 
that  she  should  not  approach  the  royal  army, 
or  the  King's  quarters ;  bat  a  woman  and  a 


priest  rendered  futile  all  precautions.  The 
somewhat  gay  Duchess  was  on  unusually 
intimate  terms  with  a  young  monk,  named 
Jacques  Clement.  This  good  brother  was  a 
fanatic  zealot  for  his  Church,  and  a  rather 
too  ardent  admirer  of  the  Duchess,  who 
turned  both  sentiments  to  her  own  especial 
purposes.  She  whispered  in  his  ear  a  pro- 
mbe,  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  which,  he 
received  with  feverish  haste  the  knife  which 
was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  handsomest 
woman  in  France.  It  is  said  that  the  knife 
is  still  preserved  as  a  precious  treasure  at 
Rome.  However  this  may  be,  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1689,  the  young  brother,  with  the 
weapoh  hid  in  the  folds  of  his  monkish  ga- 
bardine, and  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  sought 
and  obtained  ready  access  to  the  King.  He 
went  straightforward  to  his  butcher's  work, 
and  had  scarcely  passed  beneath  the  royal 
tent  before  he  had  buried  the  steel  deep  in 
the  monarch's  bosom.  He  turned  to  fly  with 
hot  haste  to  the  lady  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived his  commission ;  but  a  dozen  swords 
and  pikes  had  thrust  life  out  of  him,  ere  he 
had  made  three  steps  in  the  direction  of  his 
promised  recompense.  She  who  had  engaged 
herself  to  pay  for  the  crime,  cared  for  neither 
victim.  She  screamed,  indeed,  but  it  was 
with  an  hysteric  joy  that  threatened  to  slay 
her,  and  which  was  only  alloyed  by  the 
thought  that  the  last  king  of  the  Valois  race^ 
did  not  know  that  he  died  by  a  dagger  di-" 
rected  by  a  sister  of  Guise.  In  testimony  of 
her  exultation,  she  distributed  green  scarfs 
(the  color  of  Lorraine)  to  the  people  of  Pa- 
ns, and  brought  up  from  the  provinces  the 
mother  of  Clement,  to  whom  was  accorded 
the  distinction  of  a  triumphal  entry.  Priests 
and  people  worshipped  the  mother  of  the 
assassin,  as  she  passed  wonderingly  on  her 
way;  and  they  blasphemously  saluted  her 
with  the  chanted  words,  *' Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bore  him,  and  the  paps  that  gave 
him  suck !"  She  was  led  to  the  seat  of  honor 
at  the  tabic  of  Guise ;  and  Rome  sheltered 
the  infamy  of  the  assassin,  and  revealed  its 
own,  by  pronouncing  his  work  to  be  a  god- 
like act.  By  authority  of  the  Vatican,  me- 
dals were  struck  in  memory  and  honor  of  the 
deed ;  but  the  Huguenots,  who  read  thereon 
the  murderer's  profession  and  name,  **Frire 
Jacques  Clement,**  ingeniously  discovered 
therein  the  anagrammatic  interpretation, 
**Cest  renfer  qui  m*a  crei/*'  "It  is  hell  that 
created  me !" 

The  last  Valois,  with  his  last  breath,  had 
named  the  Protestant  Henri  of  Navarre  as 
hb  l^al  successor  to  the  tbrouft^    E^ 
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tween  Henri  and  his  inheritance  there  stood 
Borne  and  the  Guise  faction.  Then  ensued 
the  succession- wars  of  the  Leagne,  during 
which  the  heavy  Mayenne  suffered  successive 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  Henri  of  the  snowy 
plume.  While  the  contest  was  raging,  the 
people  of  the  capital  trusted  to  the  pulpits 
for  their  intelligence  from  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  from  those  pulpits  was  daily  uttered 
more  mendacity  in  an  hour  than  finds  ex- 
pression in  all  the  horse- fairs  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  year.  When  famine  decimated 
those  within  the  walls,  and  the  people  were 
reduced  to  live  upon  a  paste  made  from  hu- 
man bones,  and  called  '*  Madame  de  Mont- 
eensier's  cake/'  they  then  knew  that  they 
ad  been  deceived  alike  by  Church  and 
Guise,  and  that  the  avenger  was  at  their 
gates. 

Henri  and  his  triumphant  forces  had  not 
arrived  there  without  trouble.  In  1521, 
Charles  of  Guise,  the  young  Duke,  had  es- 
caped most  gallantly,  in  open  day,  from  the 
Castle  of  Tours,  by  sliding  from  the  ramparts 
down  a  rope,  which  blistered  his  hands  and 
tore  his  hose.  He  was  speedily  accoutred  and 
in  the  field,  with  Spain  in  the  rear  to  help  him, 
now  dashing  at  Henri's  person,  now  leaping 
from  'his  own  camp-bed  to  escape  him,  and 
anon  resting  while  he  left  to  his  uncle  of 
Mayenne  the  pursuit  of  that  object  of  his 
house,  the  crown,  which  was  more  swiftly 
receding  than  ever.  For  the  alert  Bourbon 
the  hard-drinking  nnd  obese  Mayenne  was  no 
match.  The  latter  thought  once  to  catch  the 
former  in  his  lady's  bower  ;  but  the  royal 
lover  was  gayly  galloping  back  to  his  quar- 
ters before  his  somnolent  adversary  had 
heard  the  tardy  peal  of  his  own  trumpeter. 
**  Mayenne,"  said  the  Pope,  **  sits  longer  at 
table  than  Henri  lies  in  bed  !"  The  assertion 
is  truthfully  characteristic  of  the  two  men; 
and  there  was  little  marvellous  in  the  result 
which  finally  brought  the  army  of  him  of 
Navarre  beneath  the  whHs  of  famished  Paris. 
The  gates  thereof  were  opened  to  him  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1591.  One  old  cardinal, 
P6levi,  died  of  disgust  and  indignation  at 
hearing  of  the  fact;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Montpensier,  after  tearing  her  hair  and 
threatening  to  swoon,  prudently  made  with 
Henri  IV.  not  only  her  own  peace,  but  that 
of  her  house,  the  chief  men  of  whom  were 
admitted  into  places  of  great  trust,  to  the 
injury  of  more  deserving  individuals.  The 
young  Duke  of  Guise  affected  a  superabun- 
dant loyalty ;  in  return  for  which  the  King 
not  only  gave  him  the  government  of  several 
chief  towns,  but,  out  of  compliment  to  h\m» 


forbade  therein  the  public  exercise  of  Pro- 
testant worship.  Such  conduct  was  natural 
in  a  king  who,  to  secure  his  throne,' aban- 
doned his  faith  ;  who  lightly  said  that  he  had 
no  cannon  so  powerful  as  the  canon  of  the 
mass ;  and  who  was  destitute  of  most  virtues, 
save  courage  and  good-nature.  The  latter 
was  abused  by  those  on  whom  it  was  wasted ; 
and  the  various  assaults  upon  his  life  were 
suspected  to  have  been  directed  by  those 
very  Guises  on  whom  he  had  showered 
places,  pensions,  and  pardons,  which  they 
were  constantly  needing,  and  continually  de- 
riding. 

The  young  Duke  of  Guise  enjoyed,  among 
other  appointments,  that  of  Governor  of  Mar- 
seilles. He  was  light-hearted,  selfish,  vain, 
and  cruel.  He  hanged  his  own  old  partisans 
in  the  city,  as  enemies  of  the  King ;  and  he 
has  made  his  name  for  ever  infamous  by  his 
seduction  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  orphan- 
girl,  Marcelle  de  Castellane,  whom  he  basely 
abandoned,  and  left  to  die  of  hunger.  He 
sent  her  a  few  broad  pieces  by  the  hands 
of  a  lackey;  but  the  tardy  charity  was 
spumed,  and  the  poor  victim  died.  He  had 
little  time  to  think  of  her  at  the  brilliant  court 
of  the  first  Bourbon,  where  he  and  those  of 
his  house  struggled  to  maintain  a  reputation 
which  had  now  little  to  support  it  but  the 
memories  of  the  past ;  and  many  of  those 
were  hardly  worth  appealing  to.  He  was  a 
mere  fine  gentleman,  bold  withal,  and  there- 
with intriguing ;  ever  hoping  that  the  for- 
tunes of  his  race  might  once  more  bring  it 
near  a  throne,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  making 
himself  remarkable  for  his  vanity,  his  airs  of 
greatness,  and  his  affectation.  Brave  as  he 
was,  he  left  his  brothers,  the  Cardinal  and 
Chevalier,  to  draw  their  swords,  and  settle 
the  quarrels  which  were  constantly  raging  on 
disputed  questions,  touching  the  assumed 
majesty  of  the  House  of  Guise.  The  streets 
of  Paris  formed  the  stage  on  which  these 
bloody  tragedies  were  played  ;  but  they,  and 
all  other  pretensions,  were  suppressed  by  that 
irresistible  putter-down  of  such  nuisances, 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Under  him,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  nobility  of 
France  ceased  to  be  kings,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  be  subjects.  He  used  the  sword  of 
Guise  as  long  as  it  was  needed  ;  but  when 
the  owner  thereof  became  troublesome, 
Richelieu  not  only  summarily  banished  hiro, 
but  wounded  the  pride  of  his  family  by  placing 
royal  garrisons  in  the  Sovereign  Duchy  of 
Lorraine.  When  Cardinal  Fleury  subse- 
quently annexed  Lorraine  itself  to  the  French 
territory,  the  Guises  thought  the  world  was 
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at  an  end.    The  universe,  however,  snrvired 
the  shock. 

Duke  Charles  died  in  his  banishment  at 
Cune,  near  Sienne,  in  the  year  1640.  Of  his 
ten  children  by  the  Duchess  de  Joyeuse,  he 
left  five  surviving.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henri,  the  eldest,  who  was  a  bishop  and 
cardinal.  Indeed,  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
episcopate  while  in  the  arms  of  his  wet- 
nurse  ;  and  be  was  yet  in  frocks  when  his  lit- 
tle brow  was  covered  with  the  scarlet  honors 
of  a  cardinal.  He  remained  well  content 
therewith,  as  long  as  he  was  a  younger  son — 
indeed,  until  the  coronet  of  his  gay  sire  fell 
into  his  lap.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  succeeded 
to  the  ducal  title  and  estates,  than  he  flung 
away  all  he  possessed  of  the  religious  profes- 
sion— its  dress  and  titles — and  walked  abroad, 
spurs  on  his  heels,  a  plume  in  his  cap,  and  a 
lont^  sword  and  a  bad  heart  between. 

The  whole  life  of  this  ducal  scoundrel 
was  a  romance,  no  portion  of  which  re- 
flects any  credit  upon  the  hero.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  manhood  when 
he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with 
the  beautiful  Anne  of  Oonzaga.  He  signed 
the  compact,  not  in  ink,  but  with  his  own 
blood,  calling  Heaven  to  witness,  the  while, 
that  he  would  never  address  a  vow  to  any 
other  lady.  The  breath  of  perjury  had 
scarcely  passed  his  lips,  however,  when  he 
married  the  Countess  of  Bossu,  and  imme- 
diately neglected  her  to  sun  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Pons,  an  imperious 
mistress,  who  squandered  the  property  he 
lavished  on  her,  and  boxed  the  ex-Cardinal's 
ears  when  he  attempted,  with  degrading  hu- 
mility, to  remonstrate  with  her  for  bringing 
down  ruin  upon  his  estate.  A  man  so  faith- 
less in  affection  to  his  wife  was  not  likely  to 
be  loyal  to  his  king.  He  tampered  with  re- 
bellion, was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  par- 
doned. But  a  state  of  decent  tranquillity 
agreed  ill  with  his  constitution ;  and  to  keep 
that  and  his  nerves  from  rusting,  he  one  day 
drew  his  sword  in  the  street  upon  the  son  of 
Coligny,  whose  presence  seemed  a  reproach 
to  him,  and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  He  wiped 
his  bloody  rapier  on  his  mantle,  and  betook 
himself  for  a  season  to  Rome,  where  he  in- 
trigued skilfully,  but  fruitlessly,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  tiara  for  the  brother  of  Mazarin. 
Apathy  would  now  have  descended  upon* 
him,  but  for  a  voice  which  reached  him  from 
Naples,  and  which  made  his  swelling  heart 
beat  with  a  violence  that  almost  threatened 
to  kill. 

Masaniello  had  just  isoncluded  his  brief 


and  mad  career  at  Naples.  The  Neapolitanfy 
in  losing  their  late  leader,  had,  however, 
conceived  no  return  of  affection  for  their  old 
oppressors,  the  Spaniards.  They  were  cast- 
ing about  for  a  king,  when  Guise  presented 
himself.  It  was  in  the  year  1047.  He  left 
France  in  a  slight  felucca,  accompanied  by 
some  score  or  so  of  brave  adventurers,  all 
wearing  the  colors  of  Lorraine  intertwined 
with  those  (buff)  of  the  mistress  of  the 
Duke.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
cousin  in  the  Church  to  give  his  blessing  to 
the  expedition ;  and,  under  such  bemson,  a 
son  of  Guise  once  more  went  forth  in  search 
of  the  thorny  but  gilded  circlet  of  sovereign- 
ty. The  skiff  sped  unharmed  through  the 
howling  storms  and  thundering  Spanish 
fleets ;  and  when  the  Duke  steppea  ashore  at 
Naples,  and  mounted  a  charger,  the  shouting 
populace  who  preceded  him  burnt  incense 
before  the  new-comer,  as  though  he  had  been 
a  god ! 

It  is  true  that  in  him  they  found  a  cham- 
pion worthy,  so  far  as  military  ability  was 
concerned,  of  the  cause  which  he  had  under- 
taken. He  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
t'he  field  against  opposing  Spaniards ;  but  of 
the  city  itself  he  made  a  second  Cythera, 
where  license  reigned,  and  modest  beauty 
could  not  find  an  altar  or  a  home.  He  was 
the  little  Sardanapalus  of  an  hour,  save  that 
at  the  last  moment,  when  his  foes  mustered 
more  strongly  than  ever,  his  arm  was  bared 
for  the  fight,  and  not  braceleted  for  a  final 
banquet.  He  and  his  friends  bore  themselves 
as  if  they  wore  charmed  lives ;  but  even 
courage  is  not  a  match  for  numbers,  and  the 
short  career  of  this  copper  King  of  Naples 
was  followed  by  a  four  years'  captivity  in 
Spain.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  last  by 
a  lie,  the  common  coin  of  every  Guise.  He 
undertook  to  reveal  to  the  Cabinet  at  Madrid 
the  political  designs  of  the  Government  at 
Paris ;  and  ho  bound  himself  by  an  oath, 
moreover,  never  to  renew  his  attempt  upon 
Naples.  He  broke  his  compact,  and,  in  each 
case,  without  profit  to  himself.  At  length, 
fortune  seeming  to  disregard  the  greatness 
of  his  once  highly-favored  house,  this  rest- 
less reprobate  gradually  sank  into  a  mere 
court  beau,  passing  his  time  in  powdering 
his  peruke,  defaming  reputations,  and  paying 
profane  praise  to  the  patched  and  painted 
ladies  of  the  palace.  He  died  before  old  age, 
like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  house  ;  and  in 
his  fiftieth  year  this  childless  man  left  his 
dignity  and  an  evil  name  to  his  nephew, 
Louis  Joseph. 

The  sixth  Duke  bore  his  greatness  yr    ^  *  r 
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and  brieflj.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  gentle- 
man, whose  career  of  unobtrusive  usefulness 
was  cut  short  by  small-pox,  in  1671.  When 
he  died,  there  lay  in  the  next  chamber  an 
infant  in  his  cradle.  This  was  his  litUe  son 
Joseph,  not  yet  twelve  months  old,  and  all 
unconscious  of  his  loss  in  a  father,  or  of  his 

gnin  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  coronet.  On 
is  young  brow  that  symbol  of  his  earthly 
rank  rested  during  only  four  years.  The  little 
noble  then  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  which 
had  carried  off  his  sire,  and  made  of  himself 
a  duke — the  last,  the  youngest,  the  most  in- 
nocent, and  the  happiest  of  his  race. 

About  a  century  and  three-quarters  pre- 
vious to  this,  the  first  Duke  of  Guise  had  rid- 
den, a  merry  boy,  on  his  mule,  into  France. 
When  that  same  merry  boy  had  arrived  at 
opening  manhood,  he  had  hoped  to  recover 
for  his  house  the  great  inheritance  of  Char- 
lemsgne.  How  he  and  his  descendants, 
dukes  and  cardinals,  addressed  themselves  to 
make  realization  of  this  fond  hope,  may  be 
found  in  full  and  eloquent — and  generally 
impartial — detail  in  the  pages  of  the  Marquis 
de  BouilK).  Priest  and  swordsman,  brother 
and  brother,  stood  side  by  side,  one  men- 
acing in  armor,  the  other  dreadful  in  his 
panoply  of  the  Church.  By  unscrupulous  em- 
ployment of  this  and  other  means,  they,  at 
one  moment,  had  well-nigh  reached  the  giddy 
height  to  which  their  ancestor  of  Lorraine 
had  bidden  them  ascend.  Their  descent  was 
more  rapid  than  their  rise,  especially  from 
the  period  of  the  administraUon  of  Richelieu, 
whose  amusement  it  was,  to  tread  out  the 
brilliancy  of  such  dangerous  aspirants  to 
power  as  Ouise.  The  old  man  of  Narbonne 
would  singly  have  been  too  much  for  all  the 
Lorraines  at  once.  The  "  Cardinal -Duke" 
was  an  adversary  against  whom  all  the  car- 
dinals and  dukes  of  the  family  of  Lorraine 
would  have  struggled  in  vain.  Of  the  seven 
ducal  chieftains  of  that  house,  in  its  branch  of 
Guise,  there  is  only  one  who  can  be  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  harm- 
lessness ;  and  perhaps  that  was  because  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  the  power 
to  be  offensive.  The  boy  on  the  mule  in 
1506,  and  the  child  in  the  cradle  in  161(6, 
are  two  pleasant  extremes  of  a  line  where  all 
between  is,  indeed,  fearfully  attractive,  but 
of  that  quality  which  might  make  not  only 
men  but  angeli  weep.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  dukes,  as  long  as  temptation  and 
opportunity  presented  themselves.  We  must 
not  finally  dismiss  the  subject  without  saying 
a  word  or  two  touching  their  Highnesses' 
eminent  brothers,  the  cardinals.    We  can 


only  give  outlines :  we  most  refer  our  read- 
ers to  M.  de  Bouill6  for  the  filling  up,  the 
shading,  and  the  accessories. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Dukes  of 
Guise  played  for  a  high  stake-— and  lost  it ! 
More  than  once,  however,  they  were  on  the 
very  point  of  grasping  the  attractive  but  de- 
lusive prise.  If  they  were  so  near  triumph, 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  codperation  of 
their  respective  brothers,  the  proud  and  able 
cardinab.  The  dukes  were  the  representa* 
tives  of  brute  force ;  the  cardinals,  of  that 
which  is  far  stronger,  power  of  intellect. 
The  former  often  spoiled  their  cause  by  bang 
too  demonstrative.  The  latter  never  even 
trusted  to  words,  when  silence  served  their 
purpose  equally  well.  When  they  did  speak, 
It  was  with  eflfective  brevity.  We  read  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  who  was  fined  for  employing 
three  words  to  express  what  might  have  been 
as  efficiently  stated  in  two.  No  churchman 
of  the  house  of  Guise  ever  committed  the 
fault  of  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine  was  brother  of 
the  first  Duke,  Claude.  When  the  latter  was 
a  boy,  and  riding  his  mule  into  the  French 
territory,  the  still  more  youthful  John  was 
Bishop- coadjutor  of  Metz,  a  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed  before  he  haa  completed  his 
third  year  I  He  was  a  cardinal  while  yet  in 
his  teens ;  and  in  his  own  person  was  pos- 
sessed of  twelve  bishoprics  and  archbishop- 
rics. Of  these,  however,  he  modestly  retidned 
but  three  —  namely,  Toul,  Narbonne,  and 
Alby — as  they  alone  happened  to  return  re- 
venues worth  acceptance.  Not  that  he  was 
selfish,  seeing  that  he  subsequently  applied 
for  and  received  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
which  he  kindly  held  for  his  nephew  Charles, 
who  was  titular  thereof  at  the  experienced 
age  of  ten !  His  revenues  were  enormous, 
and  he  was  ever  in  debt.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  negotiators  of  his  time;  but 
whether  deputed  to  Emperor  or  Pope,  he 
was  seldom  able  to  commence  his  journey 
until  he  had  put  in  pledge  three  or  four 
towns,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  defray  the 
expenses.  His  zeal  for  what  he  understood 
as  religion  was  manifested  during  the  short 
but  bloody  campaign  against  the  Protestants 
of  Alsatia,  when  he  accompanied  his  brother, 
who  there  acquired  the  permanent  title  of 
'^  the  Butcher.'  At  the  side  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, on  the  field  of  battle,  stood  the  aposto- 
lic commissary  and  a  staff  of  priestly  aides- 
de-camp.  While  some  of  these  encouraged 
the  orthodox  troops  to  charge  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  principal  personages  kept  their 
hands  raised  to  heaven ;  and  when  the  pen- 
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nons  of  the  army  of  Reformers  had  all  gone 
down  before  the  double  cross  of  Lorraine,  the 
Cardinal  and  his  ecclesiastical  staff  rode  to 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  eang  "  Te 
Deum  laudamus,*'  The  spirit  of  the  pro- 
ceeding was  that  of  the  Aztec  priesthood, 
smelling  strongly  of  blood  while  thej  chant- 
ed thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  Victories. 

What  a  contrast  presents  itself  when  we 
follow  the  Cardinal  to  his  rebidence,  (still  so 
attractiye  to  sojourners  in  Paris,)  the  Hotel 
de  Cluny !  Of  this  monastery  he  made  a 
mansion  that  a  Sybarite  might  have  dwelt  in 
without  complaining.  It  was  embellished, 
decorated,  and  furnished  with  a  gorgeousness 
that  had  its  source  at  once  in  bis  blind  pro- 
digality, his  taste  for  the  arts,  and  his  fami- 
liar patronage  of  artists.  The  only  thing 
not  to  be  found  in  this  celebrated  mansion 
was  the  example  of  a  good  life.  But  how 
could  this  example  be  found  in  a  prelate  who 
assumed  and  executed  the  office  of  instruct- 
ing the  Maids  of  Honor  in  their  respective 
delicate  duties  ?  De  Thou  says,  it  was  an 
occupation  for  which  he  was  preeminently 
fitted  ;  and  Brant6me  pauses,  in  nis  gay  illus- 
trations of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  to 
remark  with  indignation,  that  if  the  daugh- 
ters of  noble  houses  arrived  at  court  endow- 
ed with  purity  and  every  maiden  virtue.  Car- 
dinal John  was  the  means  of  despoiling  them 
of  their  dowry.  And  yet  he  was  not  deficient 
in  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  refined  nature. 
He  was  learned  himself,  and  he  loved  learn- 
ing in  others.  His  purse,  when  there  was 
any  thing  in  it,  was  at  the  service  of  poor 
scholars  and  of  sages  with  great  purposes  in 
view.  He  who  deemed  the  slaughter  of 
Protestant  peasants  a  thing  to  thank  God  for, 
had  something  like  a  heart  for  clever  sneerers 
at  Papistry,  and  for  Protestants  of  talent. 
Thus  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  amphibi- 
ous Erasmus,  extended  his  protection  (o  the 
evangelical  Clement  Marot,  laughed  and 
drank  with  Rabelais,  the  caustic  Cur6  of 
Meudon.  When  we  add  that  he  was  the 
boon-companion  of  Francis  I.,  it  is  only  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that,  at  such  time,  he 
had  for  an  associate  a  man  far  less  worthy  of 
his  intimacy  than  either  the  equivocating 
Erasmus,  gentle  Marot,  or  roystering  Rabe- 
lais, who  painted  the  manners  of  the  Court 
and  Church  of  his  dfiy  in  his  componnd  cha- 
racters of  Gargantua  and  Panurge. 

We  have  said  that  he  was  a  liberal  giver, 
but  he  gave  with  an  ostentation  for  which  he 
could  find  no  warrant  in  the  gospel.  At  one 
period  of  his  life,  it  was  his  custom  to  walk 
abroad  with  a  game-bag  alung  from  his  neck. 


and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  silver 
crowns.  Whenever  he  encountered  a  peti- 
tioner— and  these  did  not  lack — he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  bag,  and  bestowed,  without 
counting,  a  rich  alms,  asking  for  (what  he 
needed  quite  as  much)  prayers  in  return.  He 
was  popularly  known  as  "the  Game-bag 
Cardinal ;"  and  it  is  said  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, giving  largess  to  a  blind  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  the  recipient  was  so  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  of  the  gift  that,  extend- 
ing his  hand  towards  the  giver,  he  exclaimed 
aloud  :  ''  Of  a  surety,  if  thou  art  not  Christ, 
thou  art  John  of  Lorraine  !"  Another  trait 
of  his  mixed  character  we  may  here  mention, 
before  we  pass  to  a  greater  cardinal  of  his 
restless  and  intriguing  race.  He  had  been 
commissioned  by  Francis  to  repair  to  the 
Pope,  on  a  negotiation  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire  as  connected  with  France,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  Pontiff  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Cardinal's  way  lay  through 
riedmont,  where  he  was,  for  a  time,  the 
guest  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Savoy. 
When  the  Duke  introduced  the  gallant  Car- 
dinal lo  his  consort,  (Beatrix  of  Portugal,)  the 
latter,  a  lady  of  grave  and  dignified  manners, 
presented  to  the  priest  her  hand  to  kiss. 
Jfohn  of  Lorraine  repudiated  such  service,  and 
boldly  offered  to  salute  the  austere  young 
Duchess  on  the  lips.  The  lady  retreated, 
the  Cardinal  pursued.  A  struggle  ensued, 
which  was  maintained  with  rude  persistance 
on  one  side,  with  haughty  and  offended  vigor 
on  the  other,  until,  her  Highness's  head  be- 
ing firmly  grasped  within  his  Eminence's  arm, 
the  Cardinal  kissed  the  ruffled  Princess  two 
or  three  times  upon  the  mouth,  and  then, 
with  an  exultant  laugh,  released  her.  There 
was  small  edification  in  this,  or  in  any  after- 
passages  of  his  life ;  and  we  dismiss  him,  to 
contemplate  the  picture  of  one  who  was  great- 
er than  he,  and  yet  not  better ;  more  re- 
nowned, but  not  higher  reputed — Cardinal 
Charles. 

The  second  Cardinal  of  this  house,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  was  brother  of  the  second  Duke; 
and  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  his 
family,  and  the  most  powerful  man  of  hb 
age.  His  ambition  was  to  administer  the 
finances  of  France;  and  he  did  so  during 
three  reigns,  with  an  annual  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  income  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  and  a  half, — the  result  rather  of  his 
dishonesty  than  his  incapacity.  His  enemies 
were  numerous,  and  they  threatened  to  con- 
cert measures  to  make  him  account  for  hki 
malpractices.     He  silfi!afiAd^^^^)i^^^2^*^Mi 
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sound  of  the  tocsin  of  the  St  Bartholomew ; 
and  when  the  slaughter  was  over,  he  merrily 
asked  for  the  presence  of  the  accusers  who 
had  intended  to  make  him  refund ! 

He  was  the  most  accomplished  hypocrite 
of  an  age  that  ranked  hypocrisy  among  the 
rirtues.  He  admitted  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
ligious reformatory  movement  into  his  fami- 
liarity ;  discussed  with  them  the  merits  of 
their  respective  Churches,  and  both  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  the  Reformation  was  a 
warrantable  and  necessary  movement.  And 
yet  motives  of  policy  made  of  him  the  most 
savage  enemy  that  Protestantism  ever  had  m 
France.  It  was  he  who  urged  on  the  feeble 
Henry  to  pass  by  the  canaille  of  heretics,  and 
to  strike  at  the  nobles.  "  Bum  half-a-dozen 
counsellors/'  said  he;  "there  are  heretics 
enough  in  Parliament  1"  Henry  yielded  ;  but, 
previous  to  the  execution,  he  himself  was 
smitten  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery.  Sug- 
gestions of  mercy  seemed  whispered  into  his 
soul  as  he  lay  dying,  and  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  condemned  Protestants  should  be 
pardoned.  "  Tush  !*'  exclaimed  tfie  Cardinal, 
"  such  sentiment  is  prompted  by  a  foul  fiend. 
Let  them  perish  !''     And  they  perished  ! 

To  him  France  was  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition  into  that  kingdom. 
At  the  moment  that  the  people  were  at  the 
very  •*  high  top-gallant  of  their  joy,"  at  the 
recovery  of  Calais  from  the  English,  the  Car- 
dinal, At  his  own  request,  was  made  Grand 
Inquisitor.  The  nation  was  divided  between 
terror  and  hilarity.  The  latter  feeling  was 
excited  by  the  Chief  Inquisitor's  two  col- 
leagues, Cardinal  Bourbon,  who  longed  for 
nothing  so  much  as  a  dispensation  to  enable 
him  to  marry;  and  Cardinal  de  Chatillon, 
who  not  only  confessed  to  the  same  longing, 
but  would  not  wait  for  the  dispensation,  and 
profoundly  disgusted  the  Inquisitorial  College 
by  espousing  Madame  de  Hauteville,  and  pass- 
ing  over  to  the  Protestant  side. 

There  is  a  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
by  M.  Bungener.  It  is  admirably  translated 
by  David  Scott.  There  are  few  books  that 
so  well  destrve  to  be  studied  ;  still  fewer, 
capable  of  at  once  interesting  and  instructing, 
as  this  incomparable  work  does.  Unless, 
however,  our  memory  betray  us,  the  accom- 
plished author  has  failed  to  remark  upon  the 
inexplicable  conduct  of  Cardinal  Charles, 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  France 
at  the  Council  in  question.  The  doctors  there 
assembled  had  been  perplexed  enough  before 
his  arrival  among  them  ;  but  he  made  confu- 
aion  worse  confounded,  when  he  arose  and  re- 
commended  ibe  abolition  of  all  supentAtiouft 


practices*  spoke  strongly  against  the  celibaej 
of  the  clergy,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine worship  being  celebrated  in  a  living  and 
intelligible  language,  and  closed  a  long  list 
of  suggestive  and  unacceptable  measures,  by 
pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  liberty 
of  the  Galilean  Church.  That  he  betrayed 
all  the  causes  which  he  advocated  is  only  to 
say,  in  other  words,  that  he  acted  according 
to  his  own  selfish  and  calculating  character. 
He  saw  that  by  continuing  to  support  any  of 
them  he  would  peril,  not  only  the  position 
and  prospects  of  his  family,  but  also  his  own 
chances  of  attaining  to  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate of  Christendom.  The  Pope  used  and 
abused  him.  **  I  am  scandalised,"  said  his 
Holiness,  *'  at  finding  you  still  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  so  many  sees !"  "  My 
venerable  friend,"  rejoined  the  Cardinal,  with 
decent  familiarity,  '*  I  would  resign  them  all 
for  a  certain  single  bishopric,  with  which  I 

could  well  be  content."  "And  that  is ^?" 

*^  Marry  1"  said  the  son  of  humility,  with  a 
significant  smile,  "that  is  the  bishopric  of 
Rome  I" 

He  was  as  haughty  as  he  was  aspiring. 
The  Guises  had  drawn  Anthony,  King  of 
Navarre,  to  desert  Protestantism  and  help 
Lorraine.  The  Cardinal  treated  the  father 
of  the  great  but  unprincipled  Henri  Qustre 
according  to  his  deserts  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  his  rank.  One  frosty  morning,  not  only 
did  the  princely  priest  keep  the  mountain 
king  tarrying  at  his  garden-gate  for  an  audi- 
ence, but  went  down,  after  an  hour's  procras- 
tination, luxuriously  enveloped  in  furs,  to 
listen  to  a  suit  which  his  poor  Majesty  ven- 
tured to  prefer  meekly,  and  cap  in  hand.  He 
was  as  covetous  as  he  was  haughty,  but  he 
not  unfrequently  found  his  match.  His  niece, 
Mary  Stuart,  had  quarrelled  with  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  whose  especial  wrath  had  been 
excited  by  Mary's  contemptuously  speaking 
of  her  as  "  the  Florentine  tradeswoman. ' 
The  Scottish  Queen  resolved,  after  this  quar- 
rel, to  repair  at  once  to  the  north ;  and  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  at  her  side  when  she  was 
examining  her  jewels,  previous  to  their  being 
packed  up,  tenderly  remarked  that  the  sea 
was  dangerous,  the  jewels  costly,  and  that  his 
niece  could  not  do  better  than  leave  them  in 
his  keeping.  "  Good  Uncle,"  said  the  viva- 
cious Mary,  '*  I  and  my  jewels  travel  toge- 
ther. If  I  trust  one  to  the  sea,  I  may  the 
other ;  and  therewith  adieu !"  The  Cardinal 
bit  his  lips  and  blessed  the  lady  I 

But  his  minor  failings  disappeared  in  the 

huge  sin  attaching  to  him  as  being  the  chief 

\  ttvilYiOT  oil  \.Vk<&  MAs&acre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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Banke,  in  his  recent  History,  is  puzzled 
where  to  fix  the  chaise  of  principal  in  that 
stupendous  crime.  There  is  no  aiffioulty  in 
the  matter.  The  Guises  had  appealed  to 
the  chances  of  battle  to  overcome  their  chief 
adversaries  in  the  kingdom.  But  for  every 
Huguenot  father  slain  there  arose  as  many 
filial  avengers  as  he  had  sons.  The  Hugue- 
nots fought  not  only  for  religion,  but  for  the 
throne  which  the  Lorrainers  hoped  to  over- 
throwy  while  they  professed  to  stand  by  it. 
The  quarrel  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
Vendetta,  The  causes  of  quarrel  were  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  general.  A  Huguenot  had 
slain  the  second  Duke,  and  his  widow  was 
determined  to  be  avenged.  The  Cardinal 
was  wroth  with  the  King  for  maintaining 
Protestant  archers  in  the  body-guard.  The 
archers  took  an  unclean  vengeance,  and  de- 
filed the  pulpit  in  the  Chapel  Royal  where- 
from  the  Cardinal  was  accustomed  to  de- 
nounce ihe  doctrine  of  their  teachers.  His 
Eminence,  as  much  exasperated  at  the  lesser 
stings  as  at  the  more  aggravated  stabs  of  his 
adversaries,  formed  the  confederacy,  by 
which  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  enemy 
at  a  blow.  To  the  general  causes  we  need 
not  allude.  The  plot  itself  was  formed  in 
Oliver  Clisson's  house,  known  as  ^'  the  Hotel 
of  Mercy,"  in  Paris  ;  but  the  representatives 
of  Rome  and  Spain  united  with  those  of 
France,  and  met  upon  the  frontier,  and  then 
the  final  arrangements  were  made  which 
were  followed  by  such  terrible  consequences. 
The  character  of  the  conference  between 
Italian,  Gaul,  and  Spaniard,  was  sufficient- 
ly seen  when  the  death-bell  of  the  Cha- 
pel of  Bourbon  echoed  the  alarum  Aung 
out  from  the  tower  of  St.  Germain  TAu- 
xerrois.  The  Cardinal  was  absent  from  France, 
but  his  assassin  nephew  held  the  sword 
which  he  directed  ;  and  the  priest  fairly  took 
upon  himself  the  guilt  of  the  bloody  deed, 
when  he  conferred  the  hand  of  bis  illegiti- 
mate daucrhter,  Anne  d'Arne,  on  the  officer 
Besme,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  his 
dagger  which  had  given  the  first  and  the 
death-blow  to  Coligny,  the  chief  of  the  im- 
molated victims  of  that  dreadful  day.  That 
Rome  approved  what  the  Cardinal  and  the 
followers  of  his  house  had  executed,  is 
proved  by  the  sacrificial  thanksgivings  order- 
ed by  the  Pope ;  and  by  the  proclamation 
posted  in  Rome,  to  the  effect  that  Charles 
IX.,  who  had  aided  in  the  slaughter  of  his 
Huguenot  subjects,  was  "  the  exterminating 
angel  ordained  of  God," — the  '*  Pater  Be- 
lipionis,*^ — the  "Josias"  of  his  age.  The 
private  letters  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  quoted 


by  M.  de  Bouill6,  amply  prove  the  amount 
of  guilt  which  attaches  both  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinal,  for  the  unexpiated  horrors 
of  that  terrible  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
day. 

He  showed  undoubted  talent  when  he  en- 
countered, in  public  argument,  Theodore 
Beza,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  pupils  of 
Calvin.  Beza  was  remarkably  ill-used  in 
the  controversy ;  but  not  so  much  by  his 
opponent,  the  Cardinal,  as  by  Lainez,  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  would  fain  have 
stopped  the  exciting  duel  by  sending  the 
accomplished  ''heretic"  to  the  stake.  The 
whole  account  of  this  controversy  is  admir- 
ably narrated  by  M.  de  Bouill6. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  had  of  one 
portion  of  his  character  than  that  furnished 
by  himself  at  Trent,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  at  mass,  took  a  seat  which 
placed  him  above  the  ambassador  from 
France :  the  irreverend  Cardinal  raised  such 
a  commotion  thereat  in  the  cathedral,  and 
dealt  so  loudly  and  so  strongly  in  expletives, 
that  divine  worship  was  suspended,  and  the 
congregation  broke  up  in  most  admired  dis- 
order. So,  at  the  coronation,  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  IX. 
The  poor,  frail  Austrian  princess,  Elizabeth, 
after  being  for  hours  on  her  knees,  declared 
her  incapacity  for  remaining  any  longer, 
without  some  material  support  from  food 
or  wine.  The  Cardinal  declared  that  such 
an  irreligious  innovation  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  stoutly  opposed,  well-fed 
man  that  he  was,  the  supplying  of  any 
refreshment  to  the  sinking  Queen  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  he  reflected  that  her  life 
might  be  imperilled,  that  he  consented  to 
the  *' smallest  quantity  of  something  very 
light"  being  administered  to  her. 

He  was  cowardly  in  spirit,  and  was  per- 
haps— nay,  certainly — the  only  man  of  his 
house  of  whom  any  thing  so  disparaging  can 
be  alleged.  But  he  made  no  secret  of  it, 
used  to  refer  to  it  laughingly,  and,  after  his 
brother  was  assassinated  at  Blois,  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  guard  ;  and  the 
chief  author  of  the  Bartholomew  started 
at  shadows,  and  saw  daggers  everywhere. 
We  have  noticed  his  bearing  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Beza.  It  was  not  always  dis- 
tinguished by  courtesy.  In  the  royal  Coun- 
cil, when  opposing  the  pro  -  Huguenotist 
arguments  of  the  famous  Chancellor  1' Hos- 
pital, he  accused  him  of  wishing  to  be  '*  the 
cock  of  the  Council ;"  and  on  the  statesman's 
remonstrating,  the  Cardinal  qualified  him 
as  an  "  old  racn*"    O'Ok  N3&^  ^^^^^ssfis^Nox^ 
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tion,  his  Eminence  caused  as  macb  confusion 
in  the  Council  as  he  had  before  done  in  the 
cathedral  at  Trent.  Such  conduct  was  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  from  one  wise  enough  to 
have  said  on  another  occasion,  that  "  a  lie 
believed  but  for  an  hour  doth  many  times 
produce  effects  of  some  years'  continuance  !" 
And,  perhaps,  it  is  singular  that  the  author 
of  such  a  matter-of-fact  maxim  should  have 
believed,  as  he  did,  that  Heaven  worked 
miracles  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  the  poignards  of  his  enemies,  from 
whom  he  was  often  carried  off  in  clouds  and 
thunder  1 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1571, 
after  receiving  from  and  giving  to  Catherine 
of  Medicis  a  kiss  of  peace.  He  was  then 
under  fifty  years  of  age.  He  died  in  public — 
that  is,  with  an  ostentatious  parade — and, 
80  far,  fearlessly.  His  long  will,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  exhibits  as  much  care  for  his 
wretched  body  as  though  sensibility  were 
commensurate  with  the  long  sleep  of  death. 
Even  after  his  decease,  he  was  an  object  of 
fear  to  some ;  and  Catherine  herself  was 
wont  to  declare  that  for  months  she  could  not 
retire  to  rest,  nor  rise  to  go  abroad,  without 
seeing  his  faint  ghost  beckoning  her  to  follow. 
Was  this  fear  engendered  of  remorse  ?  The 
private  relations  of  the  Cardinal  with  the 
Queen  have  only  been  hinted  at ;  but  even 
Romish  writers  have  allowed  that  Huguenot 
authors  have  been  strangely  lenient  to  both 
priest  and  princess,  when  approaching  this 
subject :  a  subject  which,  for  our  part,  we 
have  no  wish  to  disturb. — We  pass  on  to 
another  actor  and  other  times. 

The  Cardinal- brother  of  the  third  Duke, 
Louis  of  Lorraine,  loved  good  living,  and 
was  enabled  at  an  early  age  to  indulge  his 
propensities  out  of  the  rich  revenues  whiph 
he  derived  from  his  numerous  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  He  h'eld  half-a-dozen  abbeys 
while  he  was  yet  in  his  cradle ;  but  he  was 
not  promoted  to  a  bishopric  before  he  had 
reached  the  mature  and  experienced  age  of 
eighteen.  Just  before  dying,  in  1578,  when 
he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  resigned 
his  magnificent  church  appointments  in  favor 
of  his  nephew  and  namesake,  who  was  to  be 
a  future  Cardinal  at  the  side  of  the  fourth 
Duke.  Louis  is  forgotten  in  the  splendor 
which  strangely  surrounds  the  name  of  his 
famous  uncle  and  contemporary,  Cardinal 
Charles.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  great 
talent.  Like  the  principal  members  of  his 
family,  he  chose  a  device  for  his  own  shield 
of  arms.  It  consisted  of  nine  zeros,  with  this 
apt  motto:  **  Hoe  per  se  nihil  est;  aed  si 


minimum  oddideriM,  mioximum  erit  /'  intend 
ing,  it  is  said,  to  imply  that  man  was  no- 
thing unless  grace  was  given  him.  He  was 
kindly-dispositioned,  loved  hb  ease,  was 
proud  of  his  Church,  and  had  a  passion  for 
the  bottle.  That  was  his  religion.  His  pri- 
vate life  was  not  marked  by  worse  traits 
than  those  that  characterize  his  kinsmen  in 
the  priesthood.  He  showed  his  affection  for 
his  mother  after  a  truly  filial  fashion,  and 
bequeathed  to  her  all  his  estates  in  trust,  to 
pay  his  debts,  as  far  as  they  would  suffice 
for  such  a  purpose.  M'lle  TEspinasse  did 
the  same  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse. 

The  third  Duke  had  a  second  Cardinal- 
brother,  known  as  the  Cardinal  de  Guise, 
who  was  murdered  by  Henri  IH.  on  the  day 
after  the  assassination  of  Le  Balafri.  m 
was  an  intriguer;  but  whatever  his  course 
of  life  may  have  been — and  friends  and  ene- 
mies are  at  issue  on  that  point — he  met  his 
death  with  an  heroic  dignity.  It  was  long 
before  the  King  could  find  men  willing  to 
strike  a  priest ;  and  when  they  v)ere  found, 
they  approached  him  again  and  again  before 
they  could  summon  nerve  wherewith  to  smite 
him.  After  all,  this  second  murder  at  Blois 
was  effected  by  stratagem.  The  Cardinal 
was  requested  to  accompany  a  messenger  to 
the  royal  presence.  He  complied,  with  some 
misgiving :  but  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
dark  corridor  with  four  frowning  soldiers,  he 
understood  bis  doom,  requested  a  few  mo- 
ments' respite  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
then,  enveloping  his  head  in  his  outer  robe, 
bade  them  execute  their  bloody  commission. 
He  was  instantly  slain,  without  offering  re- 
sistance or  uttering  a  word.  His  remains 
were  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  those 
of  his  slaughtered  brother,  though  the  King's 
provost  assured  the  mother  who  survived 
them  that  he  had  seen  the  bodies  of  the  two 
princes  ceremoniously  deposited  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

This  Cardinal  was  looked  upon  as  a  high- 
ly exemplary  churchman,  considering  the 
tiroes  in  which  he  lived.  The  standard  of 
morality  was  not  a  high  one ;  and  this  prince- 
ly priest  was  father  of  five  illegitimate  sons, 
of  whom  one  only  survived  him,  namely, 
Louis,  Baron  of  Anoerville,  Prince  of  Phals- 
bourg,  and,  as  he  took  pride  in  calling  him- 
self, "  Bastard  of  Guise."  This  sort  of  pride 
was  not  absent  from  the  bosom  of  even  so 
matter-of-fact  a  man  as  Louis-Philippe,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  his  descent 
from  Louis  XIV.,  even  through  the  illegiti- 
mate source  which  enabled  him  to  boast  of  it. 
\     ^^  \>ci^  «Asi^  q1  ^.Vv"^  «qu  of  BdUrfri^  Charles, 
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the  fourth  Dake,  there  stood  the  last  Cardi- 
nal-brother who  was  able  to  serve  his  house, 
and  whose  character  presents  anj  cireum- 
stance  of  note.     One  of  his  predecessors  em- 
inently loved  the  "  bottle  ;*'  the  brother  of 
Charles  of  Guise  loved  the  bottle  too ;  and 
if  there   were  any  thing  besides  which  he 
loved  so  welly  it  was  a  "  battle."     He  cha- 
racteristically lost  his  life  by  both.     He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
held  by  the  Protestants,  in  the  year  1621. 
It  was  the  20th  day  of  May,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  with  a  power  not  known  to  our 
severer  springs.     The  Cardinal  who  **aulico 
hum  et  militari  lieentia  traduxerat  vitam,^^ 
fought  like  a  fiend,  and  swore  the  while  be- 
yond even  fiendish  capacity.     The  time  was 
high  noon,  and  he  himself  was  in  the  noon- 
day of  his  wondrous  vigor,  some  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.     He  was   laying  about  him 
m  the  bloody  mUie  which  occarred  in  the 
suburb,  when  he  paused  for  a  while,  panting 
for  breath,  and  streaming  with  perspiration. 
He  called  for  a  flask  of  red  wine,  which  he 
had  scarcely  quaffed,  when  he  was  seiz^ed 
with  raging  fever,  which  carried  him  off  with- 
in a  fortnight.     He  was  a  man  who  had  en- 
joyed a  fabulous  revenue  from  his  various 
sees,   without   ever  visiting  them.     Despite 
these  profits,  his  heart  was  so  entirely  in  the 
camp,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  nego- 
tiation was  being  carried  on,  to  procure  from 
the  Pope  permission  for  the  Caniinal  to  give 
up  to  his  lay  brother,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
all  his  benefices,  and  to  receive  in  return  the 
Dake's  governorship  of  Auvergne.     He  was 
for  ever  in  the  saddle,  and  never  more  happy 
than  when  he  saw  another  before  him,  with 
a  resolute  foe  firmly  seated  therein.   He  lived 
the  life  of  a  soldier  of  fortune;  and  when 
peace  temporarily  reigned,  he  rode  over  the 
country  with  a  band  of  followers,  in  search 
of  adventures,  and  always  finding  them  at 
the  point  of  their  swords.     He  left  the  altar 
to  draw  on  his  boots,  gird  his  sword  to  his 
hip,  and  provoke  his  cousin  of  Nevers  to  a 
duel,  by  striking  him  in  the  face.    The  indig- 
nant young  noble  regretted  that  the  profes- 
sion of  his  insulter  covered  him  with  impuni- 
ty, recommending  him  at  the  same  time  to 
abandon  it,  and  ^ve  him  satisfaction.    **  To 
the  Devil  I  sent  it  already,"  said  the  exem- 
plary Cardinal,  "  when  I  flunff  off  my  frock 
and  belted  on  my  sword  ;'*  and  the  two  kins- 
men would  have  had  their  weapons  in  each 
other's  throat,  but  for  the  royal  officers,  who 
checked  their  Christian  amusement. 

This  roystering   Cardinal,  who  was   in- 
terred with  more  pomp  than  if  he  had  been 


a  grreat  saint  or  a  merely  honest  man,  left 
^v^  children.  Their  mother  was  Charlotte 
des  Escars,  and  they  were  recognized  as 
legitimate,  on  allegation  that  their  parents 
had  been  duly  married,  upon  papal  dispensa- 
tion 1  This  is  not  the  least  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the 
Guises.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Cardinals ; 
and  Louis  of  Lorraine  was  not  worse  than  his 
kinsmen.  In  some  respects,  he  was  better; 
for  he  scorned  to  add  hypocrisy  to  the  in- 
nate vices  of  hi.s  race.  Of  both  the  Dukes 
and  Cardinals,  great  and  illustrious  as  they 
have  been  designated,  alike  by  Church  and 
State,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  either  served  God  or 
man,  with  a  service  that  could  win  the  ap- 
proval of  Heaven. 

Neither  the  pride  nor  the  pretensions  of 
their  house  expired  with  the  last  of  the  Dukes. 
There  were  members  of  this  family  whose 
arrogance  was  all  the  greater  because  they 
were  out  of  t^e  direct  line  of  succession,  for 
which  they  showed  themselves  qualified  by 
actions  which  their  greater  ancestors  would 
have  looked  upon  with  contempt .  Their  little 
ambition  was  satisfied  with  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  ladiea  of  Guise, — namely,  that 
which  they  held  in  common  with  royal  prin- 
cesses, of  being  presented  at  court  previously 
to  their  marriage.  This  small  ambition,  how- 
ever, gained  for  them  the  hatred  of  the  nobles 
and  the  princes  of  the  Church,  and  at  length 
caused  a  miniature  insurrection  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles.  The  occasion  was  the  grand 
ball  given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  Dauphin.  Louis  XV.  had 
announced  that  he  would  open  the  brilliant 
scene  by  dancing  a  minuet  with  M'lle  de 
Lorraine,  sister  of  the  Prince  of  Lambese. 
Xhe  "  uproar*'  that  ensued  was  terrific.  The 
entire  body  of  nobility  protested  against  such 
marked  precedence  being  allowed  to  the  lady 
in  question.  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposing 
movement,  and,  assembling  the  indignant 
peerage,  this  successor  of  the  apostles  ih  com- 
pany with  his  episcopal  brother  of  Noyon, 
came  to  the  solemnly  important  resolution, 
that  between  the  princes  of  the  blood- royal 
and  the  "  hauU  nMes9e**  there  could  be  no 
intermediate  rank ;  and  that  M'lle  de  Lorraine 
consequently  could  not  take  precedence  of 
the  female  members  of  the  aristocracy  who 
had  been  ^presented."  A  memorial  was 
drawn  up ;  the  entire  nobility,  old  and  new, 
signed  it  eagerly ;  and  the  King  was  informed 
therein,  that,  if  he  did  not  rescind  his  deter- 
minallont  im^  Vsii^  ^  traSJi  ^is»Rtt  '^  ^^VJ^  — 
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after  the  minuet  in  question  had  been  per- 
formed. The  King  protested  that  the  dis- 
tinction he  bad  intended  to  confer  on  the 
lady  had  been  asked  of  him  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  through  a  special  ambassador;  that 
he  had  engaged  himself  and  could  not  retract ; 
and  that  he  begged  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
aristocracy  to  let  it  pass,  and  dance  in  proof 
of  their  love  and  their  loyalty.  But  neither 
bishops  nor  baronesses  would  relent.  The  lat- 
ter walked  about  the  grand  apartments,  before 
the  ball  opened,  in  undress,  expressed  their 
resolution  not  to  dance,  and  received  archi- 
episcopal  benison  for  their  pious  obstinacy  ! 
The  King  was  in  despair,  and  the  serious  crisis 
was  only  met  by  a  compromise, — consisting 
chiefly  of  making  the  Dauphin  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  select  pariners  from  among  the  no- 
bility, and  not,  as  whs  de  rigtuur  according  to 
the  law  of  minuets,  from  among  princesses  of 
their  own  rank.  The  hour  for  opening  the 
famous  ball  was  retarded,  in  order  to  afford 
time  to  the  female  insurrectionists  to  dress; 
and  as  the  last  lights  were  extinguished  after 
the  banquet  which  followed,  the  two  prelates 
hardly  knew  whether  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful champions  or  not,  in  the  highly  exem- 
plary cause  in  which  they  had  mingled  their 
mitres. 

With  the  Prince  de  Lambese,  above  named, 
the  race  of  Guise  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  soil  of  France.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  Royale  Allemande,  which 
in  1789  came  into  collision  with  the  people. 
The  Prince  was  engaged,  with  his  men,  in 
dispersing  a  seditious  mob.  He  struck  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  rioters  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword ;  and  this  blow,  dealt  by  a 
Guise,  was  the  first  given  in  the  great  Re- 
volution, and  helped  to  deprive  Louis  XVI. 
of  his  crown.  Thus  the  race,  whether  a*i 
friends  or  foe.s,  was  doomed  to  be  fatal  to  the 
throne  and  tranquillity  of  France.  In  this 
last  case,  the  Prince  de  Lambese  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  the  country,  to  escape  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Nearly  three  centuries 
before*,  his  great  ancestor,  the  boy  of  the 
mule,  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  founded 
a  family  that  increased  in  numbers  and  power 
against  the  throne,  and  against  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  And  now,  the  sole  survivor 
of  that  branch,  as  proud  as  the  greatest  of 
his  house,  having  raised  his  finger  against 
the  freedom  of  the  mob,  was  driven  into 
exile,  to  seek  refuge  for  a  time,  and  a  grave 


for  age,  on  the  banks  of  the  distant  Danube. 
Is  it,  then,  to  be  concluded  that  the  family  of 
Lorraine  failed  in  its  great  object,  and  finally 
died  out  ?  By  no  means  1  When  Cardinal 
Fleury  annexed  the  Dnchy  of  I^rraine  to 
France,  it  was  by  arrangement  with  Austria ; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement,  Francis 
of  Lorraine  received  in  exchange  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  hand  of  Maria- 
Theresa.  Their  heirs  form  the  imperial 
house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  On  two  occa- 
sions have  brides  been  selected  therefrom  to 
share  the  throne  of  France ;  and  on  both  oc- 
casions the  occupiers  of  the  throne  were  flung 
from  their  seats.  When  Marie-Antoinette 
married  Louis  the  Dauphin,  people  muttered 
with  prophetic  significance,  "Lorraine  and 
France  !"  When  Napoleon  espoused  Marie- 
Louise,  some  of  the  Bourbons  were  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  Lonb 
XVIII.,  then  at  Hardwell,  smiled  gayly  at 
the  intelligence,  and  augured  Napoleon's 
ruin  from  his  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  And  so  it  was !  The  race  is  still 
fatal  to  liberty.  As  a  proof  of  the  assertion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  descendant  of  the 
Francis  of  Lorraine  who  married  the  Empress 
of  Germany,  and  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  The  persecutor  of  the 
Madiai,  and  jailer  of  Miss  Cunningham,  is 
worthy  of  the  descent  of  which  he  boasts. 
The  bad  blood  of  the  Guises  is,  indeed,  his; 
but  he  lacks  their  one  solitary  virtue,  the 
belliea  virtus,  of  courage. 

It  is  simply  by  way  of  appendix  that  we 
mention  the  fact,  that  the  last-born  grandson 
of  Louis -Philippe  has  just  been  endowed  with 
the  ominous  title  of  Duke  of  Guise.  Is  there 
any  significance  in  this  ?  And  will  he  cross 
the  frontier  of  France,  like  his  young  prede- 
cessor, but  not  his  ancestor,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  and  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  greatness  of  Orleans,  now  nearly  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  once  perilous  greatness  of  Guiiie? 
Thus  we  end,  as  we  began,  with  a  ch'dd,  and 
with  the  remark  of  a  Frdich  author,  that 
*' childhood  and  old  age  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  life  nearest  to  heaven."  Few  in- 
deed of  the  Guises  ever  reached  to  the 
honors  of  advanced  years :  they  were  mostly 
cut  off  in  the  lustihood  of  their  manly 
season,  when  they  went  to  seek  that  mercy 
from  Heaven  which  they  seldom  vouohsafed 
to  their  fellows  upon  earth. 
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Born  at  Paris,  Nov.  28th,  1702,  of  a 
family  of  artisans,  Vioroa  Cousin  received 
his  elementary  education  in  the  free  schools 
of  the  ward  in  which  he  resided,  and  his 
childhood  was  spent  hetween  N6lre  Dame 
and  the  tower  Saint  Jacque.  His  father  was 
a  follower  of  Voltaire,  but  his  mother,  being 
pious,  was  desirous  of  having  her  son  bap- 
tized by  a  Nonconformist  priest,  and  spared 
no  effort  to  cultivate  and  develop  in  his  heart 
the  religious  germ  which  she  had  there  im- 
planted. The  distinguished  success  of  the 
child  decided  his  family  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. On  leaving  the  municipal  school,  he 
was  at  first  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
Abb6  Le  Clerc,  who  taught  him  the  first 
elements  of  the  Latin  language.  This  worthy 
abb6  exercised  his  pupils  in  translating  Latin 
into  French,  but  considered  it  useless  for 
them  to  translate  French  into  Latin.  Con- 
sequently, when  Victor  Cousin  was  sent  to 
the  Charlemagne  College,  to  pursue  a  com- 
plete course  of  scholastic  studies,  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  enter  the  liberal  professions, 
ne  found  himself  at  first  at  the  foot  of  his 
class,  for  the  subject  of  the  first  composition 
was  a  theme,  and  the  Abb6  Le  Clerc  had 
taught  only  translation.  Surprised  and 
mortified  at  his  position,  Victor  Cousin  re- 
taliated the  following  week  by  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. From  i\kh  moment  he  received  mark- 
ed favors  from  his  teachers.  M.  Gu6roult, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  elegant  and 
faithful  translation  of  choice  selections  from 
Pliny  the  Elder,  distinguished  and  protected 
the  young  scholar.  In  1810,  Victor  Cousin 
obtained  the  prize  of  honor,  (the  Latin  ora- 
tion,) and  also  the  prize  for  the  best  French 
oration.  In  Latin  verse  he  did  not  obtain 
even  the  second-best  prize,  although  his 
composition  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  honors.  The  subject  or  matter,  as  it 
is  styled  in  universities,  was  taken  from  the 
poem  of  the  Jardiru,  by  Abb^  Delille,  He 
wbhed  to  describe  the  poetic  appearance  of 
the  ruins ;  but  the  verses  of  the  Abb6  Delille, 
translated  into  Latin  proee,  had  undergone 


some  mutilations ;  the  shadow  of  Heloise  and 
Abelard  which  wandered  in  his  Alexandrines, 
had  disappeared  from  the  programme  pro- 
posed to  the  pupils  in  rhetoric.  Victor 
Cousin,  who  in  the  first  lines  had  recognized 
the  poem  of  the  JardinSt  did  not  hesitate  to 
bring  back  the  shades  of  Heloise  and  Abelard. 
The  niece  of  the  Canon  Fulbert  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  did  not 
please  the  taste  of  the  judges  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  the  compositions.  Ex- 
cept, however,  the  introduction  of  these  two 
profane  shades,  the  piece  deserved  the  prize  : 
they  could  not  assign  it  the  second  rank. 
As  they  could  not  think  of  awarding  to  him 
the  second-best  prize  ,M  .Gu^neau  de  Mussy, 
one  of  the  judges,  decided  that  they  should 
settle  the  point  by  not  mentioning  the  name 
of  Victor  Cousin  at  all. 

The  Imperial  Government  at  that  time 
proposed  to  establish  a  normal  school.  In 
consequence  of  baving  received  the  prize  of 
honor,  Victor  Cousin  was  declared  first  pupil, 
admitted  by  right  and  without  cohq petition. 
The  direction  of  the  school  was  given  to  M. 
Gu^roult ;  the  department  of  French  litera- 
ture to  M.  Villemain,  the  department  of  the 
Greek  language  to  the  Abb^  Mablini,  that  of 
the  Latin  languaffe  to  M.  Burnouf,  and  that 
of  Philosophy  to  M.  La  Romiguiere.  Victor 
Cousin  soon  manifested  a  strong  predilection 
for  philosophical  studies.  The  correct  and 
elegant  language  of  M.  La  Romiguiere,  who 
had  retained  only  the  acuteness  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  theological  studies  of  his  youth, 
happily  forgetting  purely  nominal  discussions 
and  scholastic  subtilties, — the  language  of 
M.  La  Romiguiere  charmed  Victor  Cousin, 
and  was  the  first  presage  of  his  true  voca- 
tion. 

The  succeeding  year,  Royer-Collard  was 
called  to  the  protessorship  of  the  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  The 
stern  voice  of  this  new  master  soon  obtained 
the  ascendency  of  that  of  M.  La  Romiguiere, 
who,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  of  a  few 
months,  took  refuge  m  silence.  From  that 
time»  the  vocatioa  of  YU&tAt  Ccs^^ssa^^^i^ 
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alterably  determiDed  upon :  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  teaching  of  philo- 
sophy ;  but  his  patron,  M.  Gu^roult,  had  de- 
cided otherwise,  and  appointed  him  tutor  of 
ancient  literature,  in  place  of  M.  Villemain. 
The  succeeding  year,  M.  Cousin,  appointed 
professor,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
presidents  of  the  different  colleges  of  Paris, 
to  act  as  a  substitute  for  those  incumbents 
who  were  incapacitated  by  sickness,  or  absent 
by  permission,  without  ceasing  to  perform  his 
duties  as  tutor  in  the  Normal  School.  All  his 
attempts  to  obtain  the  chair  of  philosophy 
were  baffled  by  M.  Gu6roult.  From  1812 
to  1814,  the  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Le  Clerc 
passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  second- 
ary department,  from  the  classes  in  grammar 
to  those  in  rhetoric,  without  having  taught 
philosophy.  At  length,  M.  Cardaillac,  occu- 
pying this  department  at  the  Bonaparte 
College,  being  sick,  the  president,  M.  Cham- 
bry,  aware  of  the  predilection  of  M.  Cousin 
for  philosophy,  appointed  him  to  fill  the 
place  of  M.  Cardaillac.  Royer-Collard,  called 
to  the  direction  of  the  public  schools,  ap- 
pointed his  young  pupil  master  of  the 
philosophical  discussions  at  the  Normal 
School,  and  soon  after  intrusted  to  him  his 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  had  occu- 
pied with  such  distinguished  ability. 

BVom  this  lirae  we  find  but  few  incidents 
in  the  life  of  M.  Cousin.  He  enters  enthu- 
siastically upon  the  career  which  he  had 
chosen,  and  which  M.  Gu^roult  had  opposed 
with  so  much  pertinacity.  From  1816  to 
1820,  he  speaks  in  the  presence  of  an  ad- 
miring auditory  who  eagerly  treasure  up  his 
instructions.  Alternating  between  solitary 
study  and  public  teaching,  his  desires  are  all 
gratided.  Listened  to  with  flatteiing  atten- 
tion, applauded  by  enthusiastic  admirers,  he 
dreams  of  nothing  beyond  the  horizon  of  the 
university.  Unexpectedly  condemned  to  si- 
lence, he  employs  his  leisure  in  translating 
Plato,  in  compiling  the  works  of  Descartes, 
and  in  issuing  the  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  Proclus  ;  he  consoles  himself  for  his  inac- 
tion by  devoting  himself  to  assiduous  study, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  new 
truths  which  it  revealed  to  him,  did  not  give 
him  entire  satisfaction.  M.  Cousin  should 
not  however  entirely  regret  the  silence  which 
he  maintained  seven  years ;  for  had  he  con- 
tinued without  interruption  his  instruction  at 
the  Sorbonne,  he  would  hardly  have  found 
leisure  to  enter  successively  upon  all  the  eras 
ofphiloeopby.  His  retirement,  by  enlarging 
the  circle  of  bis  meditations,  has  given  Vo  V:a& 


mind  new  vigor.  The  active  life  of  teaching, 
more  attracting  perhaps,  each  new  success 
in  which  is  rewarded  by  applauses,  would 
not  have  been  so  advantageous  to  him ;  and  m 
reviewing  the  history  of  his  mind,  he  cannot 
but  fully  admit  it. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
facts  I  have  mentioned,  which  it  would  be 
useful  to  notice.  M.  Cousin,  at  the  present 
time  esteemed,  in  France  and  Europe,  among 
the  most  able  and  celebrated  historians  of 
philosophy,  began  his  career  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature.  Thwarted  in  his  first 
designs,  he  owes  to  the  opposition  which  he 
received  for  several  years  from  his  first  pa- 
tron, M.  Gu^roult,  the  most  brilliant  and 
popular  element  of  his  talent,  the  skilful  use 
of  language,  the  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  manner  at  once  exuberant  and 
truthful.  If  he  had  first  commenced  by  in- 
structing in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
as  he  earnestly  desired,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  hav^  foHned  so  early,  and  with  so 
little  difficulty,  that  style,  at  once  so  clear  and 
elegant,  which  gives  to  his  ideas  such  a  charm 
and  authority.  The  study  of  literature,  by 
presenting  to  the  understanding  a  great  va- 
riety of  problems  for  solution,  becomes  a 
useful  auxiliary^'to  thoi^  who  pursue  it 
Strengthened*  by  this '  experience,  our  facul- 
ties may  appfy  themselves  snccessfully  to 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  Tkie  mind,  dis- 
ciplined by  literary  studies  to  the  skilful  use 
of  language,  finds  in  language  itself  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  deyelopmeat  and  analysis  of 
thought ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  serves  not 
only  for  the  expression  of  the  ideas  which 
we  have  conceived,  but  also  and  as  frequently 
for  the  solution  of  ideas  still  confused,  which 
are  scarcely  apparent  to  our  consciousness, 
and  which  have  not  yet  acquired  to  ourselves 
a  conclusive  evidence.  Had  he  first  engaged 
in  philosophical  instruction,  M.  Cousin  doubt- 
less would  not  have  acquired,  in  hia  exposi- 
tions of  science,  that  elegance  and  brilliancy 
which  have  so  rapidly  given  popularity  to  bis 
name.  We  should  then  be  grateful  to  M. 
Gu6roult  for  his  long  opposition.  If  he  had 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  young  lau- 
reate, the  history  of  philosophy,  reduced  to 
the  interest  of  pure  science,  deprived  of  the 
charm  of  language,  would  not  now  occupy  so 
important  a  place  in  the  education  of  youth. 
All  minds  would  have  given  preference  to  the 
philosophy  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
fast  century  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Lavoi- 
sier and  Berthollet,  and  considered  as  useless 
\Yi«\i\ftV.Qrj  o\  \*Vv.Qw%^\..    Thanks  to  the  lite- 
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rary  talent  of  M.  Cousin,  this  liistory,  which 
predominates  oyer  all  others,  since  it  is  a  re-, 
capitulation  of  all,  has  taken  its  appropriate 
rank. 

To  gratify  his  patron,  M.  Cousin  formed 
the  design  of  sel»*oting  from  the  Greek  works 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  a  series  of 
extracts,  remarkable  for  their  elevation  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  What 
M.  Gu6roult  had  done  for  Pliny  the  Elder, 
M. Cousin  proposed  to  do  for  St.  John,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Si.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  He 
had  enlisted  in  this  undertaking  several  of 
his  classmates  in  the  Normal  School.  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  the  studies  com- 
menced and  continued  for  several  months,  for 
the  accomplished  of  thb  design,  have  exerted 
a  very  salutary  influence  upon  his  mind.  The 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  gives  to  the  reasoning  powers  a  clear- 
ness and  flexibility,  of  which  they  alone  pos- 
sess the  secret.  This  project,  though  it 
remained  unaccomplished,  was  a  source  of 
improvement  to  M.  Cousin. 

Before  entering  the  Normal  School,  the 
young  laureate  was  strongly  tempted  to  de- 
viate from  the  course  which  he  had  proposed 
to  himself.  M.  Frochot,  prefect  of  Seine, 
who  had  often  crowned  him,  offered  him, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  post  of  auditor  in  the  State  Council. 
Exempted  from  conscription  by  his  prize  of 
honor,  M.  Cousin  would  have  been  released 
from  the  obligation  imposed  upon  all  audi- 
tors to  be  in  possession  of  an  annual  income 
of  5000  francs.  As  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  his  entrance  upon  this  career,  M. 
Frochot  offered  to  appoint  him  as  his  secre- 
tary, with  a  salary  of  6000  francs.  The  offer 
was  alluring,  but  M.  Cousin,  although  strongly 
ureed  by  his  father,  had  the  good  sense  to 
refuse.  Having  decided  during  the  two 
years  passed  at  the  Normal  School  upon  his 
true  vocation,  he  renounced  without  regret 
the  prospect  of  immediate  competency, 
rightly  preferring  a  career  more  humble 
and  less  lucrative,  which  in  the  end  would 
lead  to  the  realization  of  his  fondest  wishes. 

In  his  youthful  days,  while  at  the  Charle- 
magne College,  he  had  dreamed  of  a  military 
life.  He  then  could  conceive  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  an  epaulet  and  sword,  and  as 
a  prelude  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams,  he 
was  accustomed  to  discipline  his  comrades  as 
new  recruits.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  his  mother  could  divert  him  from  this 
warlike  fancy,  which  was  then  shared  by  al- 
most all  young  men.    Of  this  first  dream  he 
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has  only  retained  a  very  decided  taste  for 
mUitary  Darmtives. 

Thus  all  the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way, 
instead  of  retarding  the  development  of  his 
faculties,  have  only  become  so  many  incen- 
tives. Although  he  is  accustomed  to  maintain 
that  his  literary  studies  did  not  really  com- 
mence until  1840,  and  that  previous  to  that 
time  he  had  written  with  no  other  aim  than 
the  development  of  his  thoughts,  without  oc- 
cupying himself  about  the  art  of  writing,  it 
is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  chair  of  Royer-Collard,  he  possessed 
almost  all  the  secrets  of  the  orator  and  writer. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  careful  study 
of  the  principal  luminaries  in  our  literature 
has  revealed  to  him  secrets  of  which  he  was 
iffnorant  in  1815,  but  I  cannot  admit  the 
date  which  he  assigns  to  his  first  literary 
studies.  The  obstinacy  of  M.  Gu^roult  in 
appointing  him  to  the  department  of  Ancient 
Literature,  at  first  in  the  Normal  School,  and 
afterwards  in  the  colleges  of  Paris,  had  early 
initiated  him  into  the  principles  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  examine  and  put  in  practice 
with  all  the  authority  of  experiencea  talent. 
The  novitiate  of  M.  Cousin  in  the  colleges  of 
Paris  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  philoso- 
phical debuts  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  processes  of  thought  has  not  less 
truly  prepared  the  way  for  his  purely  literary 
studies  and  efforts.  Accustomed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  delicate 
questions,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  most  ab- 
struse problems,  he  was  enabled,  when  he  de- 
sired to  give  expression  to  the  general  senti- 
ments which  form  the  basis  of  all  literature, 
to  acquit  himself  of  this  new  task  without 
effort.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  1840, 
he  spoke  and  wrote  with  much  ability,  but  it 
may  be  that  he  had  not  occupied  himself 
with  the  processes  of  thought  which  he  had 
pursued.  In  1840,  he  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  the  French  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  style  bears 
the  impress  of  his  predilection  for  this  dis- 
tinguished period.  Regarded  in  this  light, 
the  opinion  of  M.  Cousin  respecting  himself 
may  not  be  unfounded.  His  style,  sinoe 
1840,  has  become  more  learned  and  pure,  but 
not  more  clear  and  animated.  He  early  esU- 
mated  all  the  importance  of  perspicuity,  and 
the  imperious  necessity  of  never  presenting  a 
thought  until  it  was  perfectly  intelligible.  I 
can  indeed  appreciate  his  decided  preference 
for  the  seventeenth  century  of  France,  for  aft 
no  period  has  our  language  possessed  such 
clearness  and  transparency.  Piquant  in  Frois- 
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sart,  acute  and  subtle  in  Philippe  de  Corn- 
mines,  copious  and  rich  in  images  in  Mon- 
taigne and  Rabelais,  it  did  not  possess  clear- 
ness and  precision  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  language  of  the  succeeding 
century,  although  preserving  these  two  de- 
sirable qualifications,  has  lost  the  fulness  and 
majesty  which  we  admire  in  the  Diseaurs  9ur 
VHUtoire  universelU  and  in  VHistoire  des 
Variations.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  M. 
Cousin  prefers  the  seventeenth  century  to  all 
the  other  eras  of  our  literature.  The  instincts 
of  his  mind  had  always  attracted  him  in  that 
direction,  of  which  his  first  writings  afford 
abundant  evidence.  Since  1840,  he  has  been 
attempting  to  establish  and  verify  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  obeyed  a  long  time ;  he  has 
disciplined  his  talents,  and  now  possesses  a 
literary  as  well  as  philosophical  method. 

1  leave  to  others  the  care  of  reviewing  the 
philosophical  works  of  M.  Cousin,  and  con- 
nne  myself  to  his  literary  productions.  I 
cannot  however  forbear  givmg  a  general  view 
of  his  instructions  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  will 
select  from  that  extensive  series  of  lectures, 
in  which  are  discussed  all  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  philosophy,  those  which  I  heard, 
and  which  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Introduction  a  VHistoire  de  la 
Philosophie,  All  who  were  present  at  his 
lectures  in  1828,  cannot  but  retain  a  vivid 
and  lasting  remembrance  of  them.  Never  in 
France  has  philosophy  been  taught  with  such 
splendor  and  majesty.  The  subject  chosen 
by  the  Professor  was  nothing  less  than  an 
abridged  history  of  human  thought,  from  the 
origin  of  historic  times  to  the  present.  The 
Professor  resumed  his  chair  after  a  silence  of 
several  years.  Two  thousand  persons  ea- 
gerly sought  admittance  into  the  hall  of  the 
Sorbonne.  M.  Cousin  had  profited  by  the 
long  retirement  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
minister  Villele,  and  the  anticipations  of  his 
auditory  were  not  disappointed.  He  at- 
tempted to  recount  all  the  reflections  of  man 
upon  God,  upon  nature  and  upon  himself, 
and  he  imparted  to  his  recital  an  almost  dra- 
matic interest. 

There  is,  in  this  Introduction  d  VHistoire 
de  la  Fkiloeophie,  one  entirely  new  part 
which  had  never  before  been  introduced  into 
the  philosophical  lectures  of  France.  I  refer 
(o  the  oriental  part,  which  throws  much 
light  upon  all  Greek  philosophy.  He  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  human  mind,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  where  civilisation  has 
developed  itself,  has  passed  through  the  same 
experieaoe.    In  other  words,  the  Professor 
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wished  to  demonstrate  that  the  evolntioDS  of 
human  thought  were  reduced  to  four  in  In- 
dia as  well  as  in  France,  in  the  country  of 
the  Brahmins  as  well  as  in  the  country  of 
Voltaire:  namely,  spiritualism,  seepticism, 
sensualism  and  mysticism.  This  proposition, 
which  does  not  appear  strange  to  those  who 
have  studied  attentively  the  general  laws  of 
mind,  had  never  before  been  presented  with 
such  perspicuity  and  clearness.  Profiting  by 
the  beautiful  productions  of  Colebrook  upon 
Indian  philosophy,  M.  Cousin  initiated  his 
audience  into  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  lore. 
I  yield  the  discussion  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed and  established  by  M.  Cousin  in  his 
Introduction  a  VHistoire  de  la  Pkilosopkie, 
to  abler  and  more  skilful  hands,  and  confine 
myself  to  the  purely  literary  portion  of  this 
work,  which  in  m&oy  respects  merits  atten- 
tion. The  most  difficult  and  abstruse  pro- 
blems are  there  explained  with  perfect  cIea^ 
ness,  and  the  light,  distributed  by  a  generous 
hand,  .enables  every  attentive  mind  to  follow 
without  effort  human  thought  even  in  its 
strangest  aberrations.  This  is  one  great 
merit,  but  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which 
distinguishes  the  Introduction  d  VHistoire  de 
la  Philosophie.  There  is  not  a  page  of  this 
book  which  is  not  glowing  and  animated,  yet 
the  brilliancy  of  its  imagery  never  detracts 
from  its  precision  of  thought ;  a  rare  and  pe- 
culiar talent.  The  most  abstract  questions, 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  seem  to  repel  all 
the  attractions  of  style,  become  animated  in 
the  mouth  of  M.  Cousin,  and  assume  an  al- 
most poetic  form.  Instead  of  creating  new 
terms  for  new  thoughts,  like  Elant  and  Hegel, 
he  makes  use  of  existing  expressions,  taking 
care,  however,  to  embellish  them  with  inge- 
nious comparisons  and  brilliant  images,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  allowmg  the  orator  to 
Bupereede  the  philosopher. 

By  what  means  has  M.  Cousin  succeeded 
in  giving  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  history 
of  human  thought  ?  How  has  he  been  able 
to  produce  in  a  subject  apparently  so  barren 
an  effect  equalling  that  experienced  in  listen- 
ing to  the  recital  of  personal  sufferings  ?  By 
an  artifice  which  appeare  very  simple,  but  of 
which  none  had  availed  themselves.  He  has 
commenced  with  human  nature  in  its  cradle, 
has  followed  it  into  its  youth,  its  manhood 
and  its  mature  age,  and  has  represented  to 
us  all  its  illusions  and  hopes  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  an  historian  who  undertakes  his 
task  in  earnest.  In  this  raoital,  by  tarns 
imposing  and  melancholy»  we  see  roan  striv- 
ing with  nature,  which  nit  wishes  to  £athom 
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and  comprehend ;  commeDcing  by  assenting 
to  every  thing,  and  deifying  matter ;  after- 
wards seeking  and  believing  to  have  found 
the  solution  of  all  problems,  by  the  evidence 
of  his  senses ;  then  ashamed  of  this  double 
ezaffgeration,  and  glorying  in  scepticism,  and 
lastly  taking  refuge  in  my^icism ;  that  is  to 
say,  abandoning  pure  science  for  revery  and 
idle  fancy.    Surely  to  give  animation  to  such 
a  recital  an  extraordinary  command  of  Ian* 
guage  was  necessary,  and  all  who  listened  to 
the  lectures  of  1828  can  testify  to  the  suc- 
cess of  M.  Cousin  in  the  execution  of  the 
task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself. 
He  has  marked,  with  a  sure  hand,  even  the 
limits  of  human  thought.    Appealing  to  the 
testimony  of  history,  he  has  proved  that  man 
is  ever  condemned  to  pass  through  the  four 
evolutions  to  which  1  have  alluded.     The 
style  of  the  lectures  of  1828  is  at  once  ma- 
jestic  and   simple  —  it   is  always  elevated 
without  any  appearance  of  emphasis.    The 
number  and  variety  of  images  never  produce 
confusion,  but  give  to  the  expression  of  his 
ideas  greater  energy  and  vivacity.     What  is 
rare,  these  lectures  lose  none  of  their  charm 
or  efifect  in  reading  them.     The  most  atten- 
tive eye  cannot  detect  an  unnecessary  thought 
or  useless  expression.    The  language  as  it 
fell  from  his  lips  loses  none  of  its  attraction 
by  being  transferred  to  paper.   ' 

The  IntrodueUon  d  VHUtoire  de  la  Phihso- 
phie  has  proved  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
brilliancy  of  style  is  not  incompatible  with 
scientific  precision.  Men  of  intelligence  have 
long  been  convinced  that  there  are  very  able 
writers  even  among  geometricians.  Although 
the  properties  of  extension  do  not  seem  to 
admit  of  much  elegance  of  style,  yet  there 
are  men  who,  in  speaking  of  the  circle,  of  the 
triangle,  of  the  prism  and  of  the  sphere, 
have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  riches  of 
language.  M.  Cousin,  in  his  account  of  the 
evolution  of  human  thought,  has  given  evi- 
dence of  rare  genius.  As  regards  beauty  and 
variety,  the  style  of  the  IrUroducUon  a  I  Bii- 
toire  de  la  Plulasaphie  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Not  only  are  the  questions  relating 
to  India,  Greece,  and  Italy,  elucidated  with 
a  sagacity  which  the  most  skilful  dialecti- 
cians might  envy,  but  their  solution  is  pre- 
sented BO  distinctly,  that  it  is  unpressed  with- 
out effort  upon  the  minds  of  all.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  retain  a  perfect  remem- 
brance of  hia  instructions,  such  care  has  the 
author  taken  to  give  them  a  clear  and  per- 
suasive character.  The  fourth  evolution  of 
human  thought,  which  seems  to  defy  analy- 
sis, mysticism,  has  not  Connd  in  M.  Coosm  an 


historian  less  skilful  than  the  other  three  evo- 
lutions. From  the  Ganges  to  the  Nile,  he 
has  followed  mysticism,  step  by  step,  and 
has  exhibited  it  to  us  m  all  the  pride  of  its 
ambition,  and  in  all  its  weakness.  In  a  word, 
he  has  succeeded  in  exciting  emotion  even 
in  the  analysis  of  thought. 

The  work  of  M.  Cousin  upon  Pascal  is  quite 
philosophical  in  its  nature,  although  the  au- 
thor has  classed  it  among  hb  literary  produc- 
tions.    His  report  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  upon   the  necessiiy  of  issuing  a 
new  edition  of  the  PensSea,  at  first  philologi- 
cal, changes  by  degrees  its  tone,  and  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  regular  defence  of  liberty 
of  thought.     I  cannot  discover  in    it  any 
cause  for  reproach.  It  was  difficult  for  a  man 
who  had  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  teaching  of  philosophy  to  confine  himself 
within  the  limits  of  pure  philology.      Yet, 
before  entering  upon  his  defence,  M.  Cousin 
has  corrected  all  the   imperfections  in  two 
editions  of  the  PenseeM  of  Pascal,  which  have 
served  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding  editions, 
with  a  patience  and  sagacity  which  do  him 
honor.     I  say  patience,  for  the  manuscript 
of    Pascal  which  served  him  as  a  guide  is 
full  of  abbreviations,  and  often  very  difficult 
to  decipher.   The  principal  edition  published 
by  Port-Royal,  in  1670,  contains  omissions, 
alterations  in  sense,  and  even  interpolations  of 
entire  paragraphs.     The  edition  published 
nine  years  afterwards  by  Bossuet,  only  repair- 
ed these  imperfections  in  a  very  incomplete 
manner.     I  will  not  attenapt  to  enumerate  all 
the  alterations  of  sense  corrected  by  M.  Cou- 
sin, and  proved  conclusively  by  quotations 
taken  from  the  autograph  manuscript.  I  will 
only  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant chapters  of  Pascal,  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  which  was  not  known  before  the 
report  presented  to  the  Academy.     In  this 
chapter  he  attempts  to  explain  the  existence 
of  God  by  the  laws  regulating  a  game  of 
chance;  in  other  words,  the  friend  of  Arnauld 
and  Nicole,  despairing  of  finding  either  with- 
in himself  or  in  the  external  world  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  decided  the  question  by 
the  loss  of  a  penny.  The  editions  of  Port- 
Boy  al  and  Bossuet  do  not  admit  that  it  was 
Pascal   himself  who  had  recourse  to  this 
strange  method  of  solving  the  problem.    In- 
stead of  allowing  the  author  to  speak  in  his 
own  name,  as  he  does  in  the  original  manu- 
script, they  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  is 
addressing  himself  to  a  hardened  sceptic 
whose  mind  repels  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.    M. 
I  Cousin,  in  ezpongjun^  thft  VDk\»c^daA 
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Port-Royal  and  restoring  some  lines  sup- 
pressed bj  Nicole  and  Amauld,  has  express- 
ed his  true  meaning.  It  is  now  demonstratred 
beyond  question  that  the  person  so  rebellious 
to  the  proofs  of  the  .existence  of  God,  is  no 
other  than  Pascal  himself.  It  was  a  new 
Pascal  whom  it  was  difficult  to  discover  and 
recognize  in  the  additions  of  Port-Royal  or 
Bossuet.  Faith  founded  upon  such  a  basis  is 
a  singular  faith,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
cannot  be  very  consoling.  Yet  it  was  the 
faith  of  Pascal.  Port-Royal,  through  respect 
for  his  memory,  was  not  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  though  the  autograph  manuscript 
loaves  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  com- 
plete restoration  of  this  chapter  is  the  most 
important  point  in  the  report  read  to  the 
Academy.  The  restoration  of  the  chapters 
upon  the  two  infinites  b  indeed  very  curious, 
but  does  not  possess  the  same  interest. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  man 
who  has  not  feared  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  by  playing  a  game  of  chance ;  whose 
faith,  though  it  may  have  been  sincere,  was 
established  on  such  a  frail  foundation,  com- 
mitted during  his  life  an  act  of  intolerance 
which  scarcely  accords  with  the  constant  loy- 
alty of  his  character,  and  still  less  with  the 
uniform  elevation  of  his  thoughts.  The  ardent 
opponent  of  the  Jesuits  has  denounced  a  Ca- 
puchin friar  as  a  heretic.  M.  Cousin  has 
found  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  a  detail- 
ed account  of  this  sad  episode,  which  hither- 
to had  been  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
Christian  faith  without  charity  is  difficult  to 
understand,  for,  deprived  of  this  divine  ele- 
ment, it  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  gospel, 
and  yet  Pascal  has  condescended  to  act  once 
in  his  life  the  part  of  a  denunciator.  He  had 
listened,  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends, 
to  the  exposition  of  a  new  system  of  theology 
by  the  Father  Saint- Ange.  This  monk  was 
simply  a  conceited  madman,  whose  mind  had 
become  disturbed  by  solitude,  meditation  and 
pride.  We  have  the  report  of  these  confer- 
ences, drawn  out  and  signed  by  Pascal  and 
his  friends.  There  is  not  one  word  of  reason 
in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Father  Saint- 
Ange ;  could  such  incoherences,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  a  direct  attack*  against  the 
Church  ?  And  besides,  did  it  belong  to  Pas- 
cal, who  believed,  because  he  wished  to  be- 
lieve— did  it  belong  to  that  restless  spirit 
whose  faith  was  not  founded  upon  a  delibe- 
rate conviction,  to  denounce  to  the  Archbish- 
op of  Rouen  the  assertions  of  Father  8aint- 
Ange,  which  were  rather  facetious  than  dan- 
geroua  ?  To  say  that  the  number  of  men 
who  will  appetur  before  the  tribunal  of  G^od 


at  the  judgment-day  is  represented  by  the 
sum  of  the  particles  which  compose  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit — is  this,  I  ask,  a  very  dan- 
gerous heresy?  Are  they  not  rather  the 
words  of  a  madman  ?  Most  of  the  assertions 
of  Father  Saint-Ange  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. Yet  Pascal  and  his  friends  demanded 
proof  of  the  friar  of  what  he  maintained,  and 
mvariably  received  the  answer :  ''All  this  is 
perfectly  clear  to  those  who  know  my  ante- 
cedents," by  which  he  meant  his  premises ; 
but,  as  he  never  revealed  them,  his  auditors 
were  obliged  to  listen  to  him  without  contra- 
dicting him.  Father  Saint- Ange,  denounced 
by  Pascal,  was  compelled  to  retract  in  writ- 
ing, as  of  heretical  tendency,  all  theabeurdities 
he  had  propagated  respecting  the  creation 
and  end  of  the  world,  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  genealogy  of  Jesui 
Christ,  who  was  bom,  he  said,  not  €kf  the 
family  of  David,  but  in  the  family  of  David. 
Grammatically  speaking,  he  perverted  the 
sense  of  the  Vulgate,  which  was,  in  the  opm- 
ion  of  Pascal  and  hfs  friends,  an  atrocity  de- 
serving the  severest  censure.  His  first  retrac- 
tion,  accepted  by  M.  de  Bellay,  who  perform- 
ed at  that  time  the  episcopal  duties  at  Rouen, 
was  refused  by  the  Archbishop  de  Harlay; 
and  Father  Saint-Ange,  without  attemptiiu^ 
to  explain  his  antecedents,  abjured  as  hereti- 
cal and  dangerous  to  the  faith  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed,  not  publicly,  but  in 
his  own  room,  and  in  the  presence  of  only 
three  persons. 

I  have  referred  to  this  sad  episode,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  it  throws  new  light  upon 
the  belief  of  Pascal.  A  man  whose  faith 
rested  upon  firm  foundations,  who  found  the 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  in  his  own  consciousness, 
would  not  be  s(  I  easily  alarmed  in  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  a  madman.  Pascal,  in  de- 
nouncing Father  Saint-Ange,  was  not  only 
guilty  of  intolerance,  but  also  of  pusillanimity. 
He  must  have  felt  little  confidence  in  hn 
faith  to  be  disturbed  by  such  trifles.  Ws 
accusation  resembled  a  defence,  and  he 
seemed  desirous  of  confirming  his  wavering 
convictions  against  these  strange  innovations. 

M.  Cousin,  to  establish  the  scepticism  of 
Pascal,  has  not  satisfied  himself  with  a  Biii|?le 
proof,  although  that  proof  was  decisive.  The 
chapter  in  which  he  decides  the  existence  of 
Goa  by  a  game  of  chance,  leaves  no  oppor- 
tunity for  equivocation.  But  M.  Cousin  has 
not  stopped  here ;  he  has  examined  with  a 
critical  eye  the  whole  volume  of  Pascal's 
thoughts,  and  has  found  scepticism  written 
Von  t't^rj  v^'    Indeedt  Paacal,  in  many 
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instances,  has  maDifested  a  deference,  if  not 
gympathy,  for  Pyrrhonians.  In  his  opinion, 
doubt,  but  systematic  and  permanent  doubt, 
18  the  only  philosophy  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. Now,  as  M.  Oousin  justly  remarks,  if 
doubt  restrained  within  certain  limits,  that  is, 
considered  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  often 
leads  to  the  proof  of  a  truth,  systematic  and 
permanent  doubt  is  nothing  less  than  the 
overthrow  of  all  science.  Pascal,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works, 
had  not  applied  his  mind  as  consecutively  to 
philosophy  as  to  mathematical  problems,  and 
when  he  entered  upon  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion, he  committed  a  very  great  error  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  problems  of  the  human 
consciousness  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  geometry  ;  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  em- 
ploy the  same  proof,  he  declared  them  at  the 
first  onset  perfectly  insoluble.  To  be  con- 
sistent to  the  end,  after  having  once  entered 
the  school  of  scepticism,  he  ought  to  have 
adopted  the  conclusions  of  Sextus  Empiricus, 
and  discarded  geometry  as  well  as  philo- 
sophy, for  Sextus  Empiricus  has  not  treated 
Euclid  with  more  respect  than  the  philoso- 
phers. By  adopting  this  method,  Pascal  has 
arrived  at  the  most  destructive  conclusions 
not  only  upon  science,  but  upon  religion 
itself.  After  having  formally  declared  that 
man  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  he  has  met 
revealed  truth  unarmed.  Incapable,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  of  understanding 
any  thing  without  the  Divine  aid,  he  has 
found  himself  not  less  embarrassed  with  re- 
spect to  the  faith  taught  by  the  prophets  and 
the  gospel.  Whether  ranked  on  the  side 
of  theology  or  philosophy,  the  mind,  once 
familiarized  with  universal  doubt,  is  not  less 

Sowerless  before  revealed  truth  than  before 
emonstrated  truth.  All  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  supernatural  instruction,  is  accept- 
able to  the  understanding  only  as  it  contams 
natural  truths,  or  truths  demonstrated  by  the 
light  of  reason  alone.  Faith,  or,  in  other 
words,  revealed  truth,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
but  the  development  of  truth  discovered  by 
man  himself ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  gospel 
would  be  an  impenetrable  enigma ;  the 
Christian  tradition  would  find  in  the  under- 
standing an  invincible  resistance,  and,  not  dis- 
covering in  human  consciousness  a  soil  pre- 
pared by  philosophical  study,  it  would  deposit 
there  only  an  unfruitful  germ. 

This  has  not  been  without  its  effect  upon 
Pascal,  who  possessed  one  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  of  which  history  has  made 
mention;  when  he  wished  to  believe  with 
entire  and  unreserved  faith  revealed  truths, 


accustomed  as  he  had  been  for  a  long  time 
to  univertuil  doubt,  his  firm  and  resolute  will 
was  not  strong  enough  to  fix  his  faith  upon 
an  immovable  foundation.  His  belief,  in- 
stead  of  resembling  submission,  had  all  the 
appearance  of  despair.  In  vain  did  he  kneel 
and  offer  fervent  prayer,  for  even  his  humility 
retained  some  traces  of  displeasure  at  the  im- 
potency  of  his  reason.  M.  Cousin  has  ad- 
mirably demonstrated  this  in  pure  and  elefi;ant 
language,  with  an  array  of  arguments  which 
does  not  permit  the  admirers  of  Pascal  to 
raise  their  heads  and  renew  the  discussion. 
If  he  deserves  any  blame,  it  is  for  havingr 
multiplied  arguments,  and  been  so  prodigal 
of  evidence.  One-half  of  the  proofs  which 
he  has  adduced  would  more  than  have  suf- 
ficed to  establish  the  truth  which  he  wished 
to  demonstrate.  He  did  not  content  himself 
with  combating  and  overcoming  his  adver- 
saries, he  overwhelms  them  ;  and  even  when 
they  had  been  silenced,  he  continues  his 
demonstration  as  if  all  doubt  had  not  been 
removed,  as  if  all  objections  had  not  been 
refuted. 

The  soul  of  Pascal  under  the  influence  of 
scepticism  is  indeed  a  sad  spectacle.  He  had 
chosen  as  an  asylum  the  dtnial  of  all  cer- 
tainty, and  when  he  wished  to  attain  to 
divine  science,  human  science  failing  him,  he 
remains  fixed  to  the  earth,  and  exhausts  him- 
self in  vain  efforts  to  understand  revealed 
truth.  M.  Cousin,  in  depicting  the  sorrows  of 
that  soul,  at  once  diseased  and  sublime,  has 
spoken  in  accents  truly  eloquent.  Not  only 
does  he  defend  with  energy  the  cause  of 
philosophy,  but  also,  with  no  less  felicity  and 
clearness,  the  cause  of  religion  itself ;  for  he 
proves  conclusively  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
ligion, at  least  none  worthy  of  the  name, 
without  a  little  philosophy.  He  ventures 
still  farther,  and  maintains  that  faith  is 
strong  in  proportion  as  it  is  fortified  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  human  conscience. 
Having  arrived  at  this  point  of  his  argument, 
he  finds  himself  fully  armed  on  all  sides  ;  he 
has  only  to  look  into  the  thoughts  of  Pascal 
as  into  an  inexhaustible  arsenal.  What  says 
he,  when  he  attempts  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God  by  the  loss  of  a  penny  ?  "I  am  not 
satisfied  with  existing  proofs.  I  find  neither 
within  myself  nor  in  the  external  world  any 
irrefragable  and  triumphant  proof  which  si- 
lences doubt,  which  calms  and  consoles  me. 
But  what  have  I  to  risk  ?  In  betting  against 
God,  I  hazard  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  I 
therefore  bet  for  God,  for  in  so  doing  I  may 
perhaps  obtain  eternal  happiness.  In  re- 
I  peating  prayers^  suad  dv^^^vok*^  m^  Vas 
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holy  water,  I  shall  perhaps  be  saved."  .  .  . 
This,  then,  is  the  last  resort  of  Pascal.  He 
tramples  under  foot  all  human  science,  he 
declares  reason  powerless,  he  reviles  all 
philosophy,  and,  standing  alone  upon  the 
ruins  of  certainty,  God  escapes  his  fainting 
spirit :  his  faith  is  but  a  cry  of  anguish. 

On  which  side  is  found  impiety  ?  Is  it  on 
the  side  of  philosophy,  which  prepares  man, 
by  the  study  of  conscience,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Divinity  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
on  the  side  of  Pascal,  who  wishes  to  degrade 
man  before  he  can  attain  faith  ?  Is  it  honor- 
ing God  to  seek  in  the  degradation  of  the 
creature  the  source  of  all  submission  to  the 
Creator  ?  What  Pascal  calls  an  act  of  faith, 
is  it  not  simply  blasphemy  ?  What  does  he 
say  in  effect  ?  what  does  his  prayer  signify  ? 
"  The  faculties  which  You  have  given  me  do 
not  permit  me  to  comprehend  You  and  to 
elevate  myself  to  You.  Yet  I  wish  to  be- 
lieve in  You ;  I  wish  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  which  You  have  revealed.  What  course 
shall  I  pursue  ?  I  have  no  choice.  There 
remains  but  one  resource  to  obtain  salvation. 
I  repudiate  the  most  beautiful  of  your  gifts, 
I  repudiate  my  reason ;  I  shut  my  eyes  in 
order  to  see  the  light ;  I  renounce  the  power 
of  understanding  in  order  to  believe.'*  What 
incense  more  gross,  I  ask,  was  ever  offered 
to  the  Divinity?  And  yet  the  prayer  of 
Pascal  admits  of  no  other  interpretation. 
The  words  of  our  language  have  either  lost 
their  import,  or  bis  faiih  was  but  an  insult  to 
Uim  whom  he  invoked  as  a  comforter. 

The  doctrine  of  grace  explained  by  Saint 
Augustine,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  explains  the  aversion  of  Pascal  to  all 
philosophy.  This  doctrine,  by  substituting 
the  Divine  will  for  the  human  will,  destroys 
at  one  blow  all  liberty  of  thought  as  well  as 
liberty  of  action.  According  to  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Jansenius,  God  gives  grace  to  the 
elect,  and  grace  is  the  only  source  of  good 
works.  Liberty  of  action  once  destroyed, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  moral 
responsibility.  Good  works  being  performed 
by  God  and  not  by  man,  there  is  no  longer 
any  meaning  in  rewards  and  punishments ; 
for  those  who  lived  wickedly  were  not  free  to 
live  uprightly,  since  grace  was  not  given 
to  them,  and  those  who  lived  uprightly 
were  not  free  to  live  wickedly,  since  grace 
was  given  to  them.  Saint  Augustine  and  Jan- 
senius are  careful  to  assert  expressly  that 
God,  in  conferring  grace,  does  not  consider 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  individual,  nor  is 
H  necessary  for  Him  to  justify  his  prefer- 
ences.     To  wish  to  assign  to  HUm  a  motive 


would  be  to  questibn  the  Divine  liberty. 
What  philosophy  could  reeoncile  itself  to 
such  a  doctrine  ?  Havii^  once  entered  upon 
this  dangerous  path,  Pascal  was  under  the 
fatal  necessity  of  declaring  the  absolute  im- 
potency  of  reason :  a  rigoroas  logic  led  lum 
mto  absurdities. 

Amauld  and  Nicole,  although  Jansenists, 
had,  however,  remained  Cartesians,  and  it  n 
out  of  respect  for  Descartes  that  they  have 
mntilated  the  Thoughts  of  their  friends. 
Although  accepting  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
they  hiui  not  renounced  philosophy  ;  at  the 
risk  of  their  consistency,  they  have  -  saved 
their  reason.  The  writings  of  Nioole  prove 
conolusiyely  that  his  admiration  for  Saint 
Augustine  bad  not  shaken  his  faith  in  Des- 
cartes. In  the  Logiqtu  of  Port-Royal,  he  elo- 
quently defends  the  founder  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. Amauld,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
iterated solicitations  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
him  to  renounce  his  master  and  his  philo- 
sophic faith,  has  never  abandoned  the  cause 
of  Descartes.  In  vain  did  they  assert  that 
liberty  of  thought  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
the  doctrine  of  grace :  he  resolutely  persisted 
in  his  inconsistency.  Fenelon  and  Bossuet, 
whom  no  one,  I  think,  will  accuse  of  impiety, 
have  remained,  like  Nicole  and  Amauld, 
faithful  to  Descartes.  In  speaking  of  the 
existence  of  God,  they  have  not  repudiated 
the  light  of  reason.  They  rightly  believe 
that  man,  unaided  by  revelation,  can  find 
within  himself  and  in  the  world  around  him 
proofs  of  a  First  Cause.  Sincere  and  con- 
scientious Christians,  before  invoking  the  ud 
of  revelation,  they  sought  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  in  the  attentive  study  of  con- 
science, arguments  suflScient  to  remove  all 
doubts,  nor  were  their  investigations  fruit- 
less. The  testimony  of  these  two  bishops, 
added  to  that  of  Arnauld  and  Nicole,  proves 
clearly  that  philosophy — I  mean  spiritiud  phi- 
losophy— instead  of  weakening  the  religions 
sensibilities,  developes  and  invigorates  them. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal,  as  they  have 
been  presented  to  us  by  M.  Cousin,  opposed 
as  they  are  to  philosophy,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  conclusive  argrument  in  favor  of 
religion.  They  will  ever  maintain  an  elevated 
position  in  the  history  of  our  language.  In 
precision  and  vigor  of  style,  Pascal  is  not  in- 
ferior to  Bossuet ;  in  a  merely  literary  point 
of  view,  he  may  be  ranked  in  the  first  order ; 
but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  must 
sometimes  be  charged  with  inooherency. 
The  glory  of  the  writer  remains  undimmed, 
that  of  the  thinker  is  strangely  obscured  by 
\  an  %XXAtL^N^  ^TNffiA.V  q1  Ia&  autograph  maou- 
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script    It  is  henceforth  impoesifole  to  be  de- 
ceived in  this  respect. 

What  would  have  been  the  style  of  the 
work    for    which    Pascal    prepared     these 
thooghts  ?    M.  Cousin  has  made  diligent  re- 
searches, and  his  conclusions  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  conjectures.    Some  passages 
of  his  manuscript,  omitted  by  all  those  who 
have  issued  editions  of  his  work,  justify  the 
opinion  that  \i}&  Apology  for  the  Christian  Reli' 
gion  would  not  have  been  of  a  purely  didac- 
tic character.    The  dialogue  and  epistolary 
form  would  have  found  a  place  in  this  great 
composition.     The  author  of  the  Frovineiales, 
who  was  so  skilful  in  irony,  would  not  have 
hesitated  to   employ  his  favorite  weapon. 
There  is  another  point  worthy  of  attention, 
which  M.  Cousin  has  clearly  shown  :  it  is 
that  Pascal,  in  his  Thoughts,  evidently  op- 
poses the  doctrines  defended  in  the  Frovin- 
dalles.    In  attacking  the  probabilism  and  easy 
morality  of  the  Jesuits,  ne  defended  liberty 
of  thoufi;ht.     To  overcome  his  opponents,  he 
called  philosophy  to  his  aid  as  often  as  theo- 
logy ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this 
memorable  contest,  in  thb  struggle  carried  on 
with  so  much  courage,  he  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion.     In  the  last 
years  of  bis  life,  he  unconsciously  undermined 
the  foundation  of  the  structure  which   he 
wished  to  render  more  enduring.     Disdaminsr 
the  auxiliary  by  means  of    which  he  had 
gained  so  many  victories,  he  multiplied  at 
pleasure  the  difficulties  of  his   task.    M. 
Cousin  has  treated  this  question  with  rare 
ability ;  he  has  compared  the  Pensies  with 
the  Frovineiales,  and  proved  that  they  con- 
tradict each  other  in  many  instances.     Pas- 
cal seems  indeed  to  have  possessed  two  be- 
ings :  the  second  half  of  his  life  does  not 
agree  with  the  first.     This  was  evident  pre- 
vious to  the  revelations  of  M.  Cousin,  but 
now   there  remains  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

In  ray  opinion,  the  report  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  is  a  signal  service  rendered 
to  our  literature.  The  abundance  of  proofs 
and  the  solidity  of  reasoning  are  perfectly 
convincing.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a 
work  of  similar  nature  be  undertaken,  with 
respect  to  all  the  principal  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage. Among  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century ,  Pascal  is  not  the  only 
one  whose  writings  have  been  subjected  to 
officious  corrections.  It  would  be  well  to 
continue  the  work  of  restitution  commenced 
by  M.  Cousin ;  but  to  do  so  worthily  requires 
not  zeal  alone,  but  close  discrimination.  To 
restore  the  text  of  all  our  great  writers  to  its 


original  purity,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  ju- 
dicious choice  among  the  different  readings 
which  the  manuscripts  present;  a  delicate 
undertaking,  requiring  the  erudition  of  the 
philologist,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  philoso- 
pher. M.  Cousin  has  succeeded  in  restoring 
to  us  the  true  Pascal,  because  he  was  capable 
of  fulfilling  this  double  condition.  He  mark- 
ed the  alterations  of  style  with  as  much  vigi- 
lance as  the  alterations  of  thought.  Passion- 
ately devoted  to  his  subject,  he  studies  all  its 
meanings,  and  sounds  its  depth  after  having 
measured  all  its  breadth.  Such  learning  and 
sagacity  are  seldom  combined  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, under  the  pen  of  M.  Cousin,  questions 
the  most  devoid  of  interest  become  animated 
and  sublime.  The  complete  restoration  of 
a  sentence  mutilated  by  the  editors  of  Porl- 
RovaI,  awakens  in  him  a  world  of  ideas, 
which  he  develops  with  wonderful  copious- 
ness. In  speaking  to  us  of  the  language  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  recalling  the  hap- 
py alliance  of  greatness  and  precision,  com- 
mon to  all  the  great  writers  of  that  period, 
he  borrows  their  method  and  puts  it  in  exe- 
cution. He  conciliates  harmony  with  pre- 
cision, a  task  more  difficult  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Too  often  precision  is  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  harmony,  or  harmony  at  the 
expense  of  precision.  To  give  amplitude  to 
the  period  without  destroying  the  contour  of 
the  thought,  an  attentive  study  of  the  art 
of  writing  is  indispensable  ;  a  fact  of  which 
M.  Cousin  has  been  cognizant  for  a  long  time : 
and  his  study  of  Pascal  furnishes  an  addition- 
al proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
this  difficult  art. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  coincide  with  M. 
Cousin  in  his  admiration  of  Jacqueline  Pas- 
cal. There  is  indeed  a  certain  elevation  of 
expression  in  some  of  her  thoughts,  yet  I  do 
not  think  they  justify  the  reiterated  pane- 
gyrics of  her  biographer.  Neither  the  ex- 
temporary verses,  nor  those  composed  at 
leisure  by  Jacqueline,  are  worthy  of  being 
reprinted.  Her  letters  to  her  brother  merit 
some  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  are  expo- 
nents of  a  diseased  mind  ;  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  mind  of  Jacqueline  was  no  less 
disordered  than  that  of  Blaise.  Her  pious 
ejaculations  do  not  express  the  happiness 
which  religion  promises  to  the  faithful,  but 
only  an  absolute  disdain  of  all  the  joys  of 
earth.  Her  fervor  possesses  nothing  of  ten- 
derness. Jacqueline  withdraws  from  the 
world  to  take  refuge  in  God,  but  even  in  her 
chosen  asylum  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  the  peace  she  desired :  yet  we  discover 
no  trace  of  regret,  nor  any  sign  of  yay 
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her  thoughts  hear  the  impress  of  resignation 
and  austerity ;  in  vain  do  we  look  for  one 
expression  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator ;  her 
gloomy  faith  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
taught  m  the  gospel.     I  will  not  speak  of 
the  style  of  her  letters,  for  the  language  of 
Jacqueline  does  not  deserve   the  name  of 
style,  but  is  a  succession  or  rather  a  medley 
of  diffuse  and  intricate  periods.     M.  Cousin 
rightly  observes   that  Jacqueline  does  not 
possess  the  6rst  elements  of  style.    Unfortu- 
nately, the  prolixity  of  this  style  is  not  ex- 
empt from  pretension.    Not  only  is  Jacque- 
line entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing, 
but  she  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  which  ren- 
ders the  reader  less  indulgent.     Whether 
writing  to  her  brother  or  sister,  she  preaches, 
and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  her  sermons. 
This  correspondence  is  interesting  in  only  one 
point  of  view,  as  the  faithful  reflection  of  a 
soul  more  disordered  than  elevated  by  the 
teachings  of  Jansenism. 

I  now  come  to  the  principal  fragment,  or 
rather  the  only  work  of  Jacqueline  which  M. 
Cousin  does  not  hesitate  to  place,  in  point  of 
elevation,  by  the  side  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  of  Pascal,  excepting  always  his  reserv- 
ations with  regard  to  style.  Her  subject  was 
a  Meditation  on  the  Death  of  Christy  and  liad 
been  assigned  her  bv  Port-Royal.      In  this 
meditation  she  recalls  successively  all  the 
episodes  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  deduces 
methodically  all   the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  each  episode.     It  is  true  that  now  and 
then  she  gives  utterance  to  a  striking  thought, 
but  there  are  in  this  fragment  Jiwo  defects 
which  leave  an  unpleasant  impression  upon 
the  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  order  adopt- 
ed by  the  author  gives  to  this  meditation  a 
peculiar  appearance  of  indifference,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  greater  part  of  the  divi- 
sions are  rather  verbal  than  real.     Properly 
speaking,  this  is  not  a  meditation,  but  a  dis- 
course, sometimes  eloquent  indeed,  often  inge- 
nious, but  still  more  frequently  puerile.   The 
death  of   Christ  thus  understood,  thus  ex- 
plained, is  powerless  to  revive  the  drooping 
faith,  or  to  teach  unbelievers. 

It  is  probable  that  Port- Royal  was  satisfied 
with  this,  fragment,  since  he  has  taken  care 
to  preserve  it.  The  joy  and  pride  of  the  nuns 
may  be  conceived,  since  Jacqueline  had 
spoken  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jansenius.  I 
can,  however,  scarcely  understand  the  admi- 
ration expressed  by  M.  Cousin,  for  there  are, 
I  repeat,  in  this  pretended  meditation,  too 
few  thoughts  truly  worthy  of  this  name,  and 
too  manj  unmeaning  words  which  the  author 
seems  to  take  for  timnghts.    Instead  of  con- 


centrating all  the  powers  of  her  mund  upon 
the  last  scene  of  tne  Passion,  she  sees  in  the 
death  of  Christ  only  a  justification  of  monas- 
tic practices,  and  scarcely  makes  mention  of 
his  love.  In  other  words,  she  entirely  omits 
the  most  important  points  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  whatever  point  of  view  w# 
consider  this  meditation,  it  appears  to  me 
difficult  to  discover  a  legitimate  reason  for 
admiration. 

If   I  cannot  adopt    the  opinion  of    M. 
Cousin,  I  think  he  deserves  credit  for  hav- 
ing recapitulated  the  prmcipal  incidents  m 
the  life  of  Jacqueline,  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
sister  is  useful  in  increasing  our  acquaintance 
with  the  brother.    Gilberta  Pascal,  who  did 
not  adopt  a  monastic  life,  but  is  known  as 
Madame  Perier,  whose  sincere  and  ardent 
piety  did  not  possess  the  same  austere  cha- 
racter, does  not  excite   so   much  interest; 
and  I  can  understand  how  M.  Coushi,  after 
having  exhausted  the  study  of  Pascal  him- 
self, has  sought  in  the  life  of  Jacqueline  the 
completion  of  this  study.     Strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favor  of  his  heroine,  he  has  not 
unfrequently  expressed  great  admiration  for 
thoughts  which  the  reader  would  othenrise 
pass  by  with  indifference.   I  would  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  condemn  his  excessive  indul- 
gence ;  for  had  he  been  wholly  disinterested, 
he  would   not  perhaps   have  collected  so 
patiently  all  the  incidents  of  this  -biography. 
I  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
disclosed  to  us  the  interior  life  of  the  Pasciu 
family,  and  for  having  revealed  to   us  the 
whole  soul  of  Jacqueline.    He  has  neglected 
nothing  to  illustrate  his  subject.     We  follow 
from  year  to  year  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  young   girl,  from   the 
period  of  her  visits  to  the  court  of  Anne  of 
Austria  until  the  time  when,  conceiving  an 
invincible  repugnance  to  a  worldly  life,  she 
supplicates  her  father  to  open  for  her  the 
convent  doors.  The  improvisations  composed 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  more  than 
once  excite  our  smiles,  although  they  do  no 
great  honor  to  the  poetic  talent  of  the  au- 
thor.    They  prove  to  us  how^easily  the  ap- 
I  plause  of  courtiers  may  be  gained,  and  that 
a  little  flattery,  however  puerile  it  may  be, 
when  addressed  to  crowned  heads,  fills  them 
with  delight.    A  sonnet  upon  the  pregnancy 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  written   by  a  girl  of 
twelve  years,  was  then  considered  as  a  pro- 
digy of  genius,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which 
Jacqueline  has  treated  the  subject  is  not  less 
strange  than  the  subject  itself.    The  move- 
ments of  the  child  are  considered  by  her  a 
\  ^Te»»ig^  ol  \\&  ^<^r^  and  ^ower.     Tlus  poet» 
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who  still  played  with  her  doll,  predicts  to 
Europe  a  victorioas  king.  Tremble !  said  she 
to  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  France — ^Tremble ! 
for  the  king  that  is  to  be  bom  even  now  re- 
veals his  warlike  disposition.  Nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  the 
friends  of  the  Queen.  A  thought  so  delicate 
and  ingenious  seemed  to  them  so  far  above 
the  capacity  of  a  child,  that  they  brought 
Jacqueline  into  an  apartment  adjoining  the 
Queen's,  and  proposed  to  her  a  new  subject, 
in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  she  was 
indeed  the  author  of  the  favorite  somiet. 
Jacqueline  immediately  complied,  and  so  de- 
lighted them,  that  they  lavished  upon  her 
caresses  and  presents. 

All  these  puerilities  are  related  by  M. 
Cousin  in  a  most  charming  manner.  As  a 
biographer,  convinced  that  the  least  incident 
in  tne  life  of  a  distinguished  individual  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  he  men- 
tions all  the  details  which  come  under  his 
observation.  If,  in  my  opinion,  the  sonnet 
of  Jacqueline  seems  perfectly  insignificant, 
and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  does  not 
merit  a  moment's  attention,  yet  the  rank  of 
those  who  applauded  it  gives  it  an  historic 
interest.  Scarcely  worthy  of  insertion  in  a 
family  album,  where  the  first  poetic  lispings 
of  a  child  are  eagerly  preserved,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  an  act  of  comedy  when  recited 
in  the  presence  of  a  queen,  and  extolled  by 

gentlemen  of  the  chamber  and  maids  of 
onor.  It  may  be  that  M.  Cousin  has  more 
than  once  passed  the  natural  limits  of  his 
subject,  and  mentioned  more  than  one  anec- 
dote which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
biography  of  his  heroine ;  this  b  an  excusa- 
ble error  which  is  not  without  its  charm,  for 
a  well-told  anecdote,  whether  useful  or  not, 
never  fails  to  interest.  M.  Cousin  possesses 
this  qualification  in  an  unwonted  degree :  he 
loves  and  admires  all  the  distinguished 
writers  of  the  I7th  century ;  and  as,  in  speak- 
ing to  us  of  Jacqueline,  he  is  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  her  contemporaries,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  he  has  sometimes  digressed  from 
his  subject.  He  knows  so  well,  and  has 
studied  with  so  much  patience  and  admira- 
tion, the  history  of  our  country  m  the  I7th 
century,  not  only  in  public  but  in  private 
life,  that  the  reader  can  readily  pardon  him 
for  introducing  these  episodes,  and  scarcely 
thinks  of  recalling  him  to  his  subject. 

M.  Cousin  had  studied  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Loogueville  with  special  interest.*  The 
touching  fate  of  this  beautiful  and  witty 
woman,  who  passed  her  youthful  days  in 
pious  devotions,  but  was  atterwiuds  carried 


away  by  the  most  devoted  love,  and  ended 
by  a  penitence  of  twenty-five  years — this 
was  sufilcient  to  enlbt  all  the  sympathies  of 
a  man  capable  of  understanding  the  weak- 
ness of  tne  human  heart.  Mademoiselle  de 
Bourbon  was  a  daughter  of  the  Princess  of 
Cond6,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montmorency,  had  awakened  in  the  heart 
of  Henry  lY.  a  passion  so  ardent  that  it  led 
the  gallant  king  mto  more  than  one  extra- 
vagance. Nurtured  with  pious  care,  she 
early  formed  an  ardent  friendship  for  several 
young  girls  of  high  rank  who  had  secluded 
themselves  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  some  in  early  life  and  others 
after  having  encountered  the  sorrows  of  the 
world.^  Numerous  and  incontrovertible  proofs 
exbt  that,  in  all  the  beauty  of  heryoutii,  she 
refused  to  appear  in  gay  society,  and  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  passing  her  life  in 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  But  before 
finding  that  profound  and  unalloyed  peace 
which  she  so  much  desired,  she  was  destined 
to  endure  many  trials. 

The  Princess  de  Cond^,  kind  and  affable 
when  it  suited  her  purpose,  but  more  fre- 
quently proud  and  haughty,  and  inflexible  in 
her  delerminalioBs,  would  not  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  her  daughter  from  the  world. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  family  and  the  re- 
quest of  her  mother,  and  make  her  appear- 
ance at  Court.  It  was  at  a  ball  given  at  the 
Louvre,  of  which  M.  Cousin  has  siven  the 
exact  date.  Her  dibut  was  brilliant:  her 
beautiful  fair  hair,  her  snowy  shoulders,  her 
elegant  and  flexible  figure,  her  gait  at  once 
graceful  and  easy,  her  large  eyes  of  azure 
blue,  her  mouth  by  turns  haughty  and  smil- 
ing, at  once  captivated  all  hearts.  Admira- 
tion and  flattery  met  her  on  every  side.  The 
next  day  she  was  queen  of  all  the  festivals. 
All  the  distinguished  talent  of  that  period 
then  assembled  at  the  saloon  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  which  presented  a  model  of  ac- 
complished manners  and  sprightly  conversa- 
tions. Politeness,  however,  sometimes  de- 
generated into  affectation,  sound  thoughts 
and  generous  sentiments  sometimes  yielded 
to  the  sallies  of  senius.  Corneille  was  less 
admired  than  Voiture ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
society  was  agreeable,  and  composed  of  in- 
telligent and  educated  persons,  who  were 
accustomed  to  have  proper  respect  for  all 
self-love,  to  flatter  all  weaknesses,  to  conci- 
liate the  good  opinion  of  those  with  whom 
they  conversed,  withoot  nmrd  to  rank  or 
condition.     Mademoiselle  &  Bourbon  waa 
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Rambouillet,  and  soon  became  the  arbiter  in 
all  literary  discussions.  To  obtain  her  ap- 
probation was  almost  considered  as  a  proof 
of  genius ;  to  incur  her  contempt,  betokened 
mediocrity.  Her  mind,  although  not  yet 
thoroughly  disciplined,  was  naturally  refined 
and  penetrating,  and  easily  invented  piquant 
and  ingenious  repartees.  Irony  upon  her 
lips  did  not  possess  the  power  of  wounding, 
and  usually  came  to  the  aid  of  reason.  Al- 
though Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  was  still 
attached  to  her  friends  at  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent, her  young  heart  was  intoxicated  by  her 
triumphs  m  the  gay  world,  and  her  dream  of 
convent  life  soon  faded  away.  Without  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  any  of  her  numerous 
worshippers,  she  received  the  homage ^of  all, 
and  ruled  her  court  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  long  accustomed  to  power. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  was  mar- 
ried, in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  her 
mother,  to  the  Due  de  Longueville,  who  was 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  a  widower,  and 
father  of  a  daughter  aged  seventeen  years. 
Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  had  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  her  indifference  for  her  husband 
was  soon  changed  to  repugnance,  when  she 
saw  him  contmue  his  intimacy  with    the 
Duchesse  de  Montbazon,  who  had  been  his 
mistress  for  several  years.     It  is  not  then 
surprising  that  she  adopted  the  almost  uni- 
versal custom  of  her  times,  and  received  a 
lover.     The  conduct  of  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville should  not  be  too  severely  censured. 
The  Prince  de  Marcillao,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  noblemen  at 
court.     Madame  de  Longueville  gave  him 
her  preference;    charmed  by  the  generous 
sentiments  which  he  uttered  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  not  suspecting  the  profound  ego- 
tism concealed  beneath  his  fair  words,  she 
became  his  mistress,  and  resolved  to  attach 
herself  unreservedly    to   his   destiny.      M. 
Cousin  has  refuted  with  affectionate  zeal  the 
accusations    brought    against    Madame    de 
Longueville.     He  has,  I  think,  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  real  part  which  this  wo- 
man, so  distinguished  for  wit  and  beauty, 
took  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.     Several 
historians  have  affirmed  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  influence,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld would  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  authority,  and  that  he  joined  the  op- 
posing party  merely  to  gratify  his  mistress. 
M.  Cousin  has  proved  by  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  Madame  de  Longueville,   a 
Btraager  to  ambition,  faithfully  devoted  her- 
Beli  to  her  lofer^  always  olieyedVam,  «d4 


never  exerted  any  undue  inflaeooe  over  hnn, 
but  that  she  risked  for  him  her  fcHiune 
and  her  life.  Her  defence  is  now  complete. 
It  was  to  insure  the  succees  of  the  intrignsi 

glanned  by  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  that 
[adame  de  Longueville  pawned  her  dia- 
monds, and  gave  herself  as  a  hostage  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris  assembled  at  the  H6tel  de 
Yille.  Her  whole  conduct  evinces  the  most 
perfect  disinterestedness.  If  an  attentive 
observation  of  all  her  movements  during  the 
war  of  the  Opposition  is  not  sufficient  to  coo- 
firm  this,  the  calumnies  directed  against  her 
by  the  Due  de  la  Roohefouoaold  himself 
after  their  separation,  would  afford  abundant 
proof.  A  man  capable  of  thus  treating  his 
mistress  cannot  be  otherwise  than  supremely 
selfish;  and  even  if  these  calumnies,  whicn 
are  of  so  much  importance  in  determining 
this  question,  should  not  prove  conclusive, 
who  would  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
Maxims  would  compromise  his  reputation 
and  endanger  his  liberty  to  gratify  a  wonum? 
The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  writing  his 
Maxims,  or  in  other  words  the  complete 
code  of  egotism,  evidently  described  human 
nature,  or  at  least  attempted  it  bj  taking  for 
his  model  his  own  heart.  Havmg  become 
reconciled  to  the  court,  he  no  longer  feared 
to  acknowledge  publicly  his  ingratitude  to 
his  mistress,  who  had  so  faithfully  served 
him.  He  threw  off  his  mask,  he  trampled 
under  foot  all  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  the 
Prince  de  Marcillac,  and  revealed  all  the 
heartlessness  of  his  soul.  The  perusal  of  the 
Maxims  affords  sufficient  apology  for  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville. 

M.  Cousin,  by  a  very  natural  and  excusable 
digression,  forgets  for  a  moment  his  heroine, 
to  speak  of  her  brother  the  Due  d'Eoghien, 
who  was  afterwards  the  illustrious  Condi. 
Full  of  admiration  for  the  bravery,  resolution 
and  military  appearance  of  this  young  and 
brilliant  general,  he  takes  pleasure  in  relating 
to  us  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  This  is  assuredly 
a  digression,  but  it  is  an  excusable  one,  in 
consideration  of  the  admiration  which  it  ex- 
cites. I  should  not  however  have  regrett^ 
the  omission  of  the  parallel  which  M.  Cousin 
has  drawn  between  the  Due  d'Enghien  and 
General  Bonaparte,  since  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  interest  or  animation  of  the  recital. 

The  biographies  of  Santa-Rosa  and  Kant, 
in  the  last  years  of  their  lives,  deserve  spedal 
notice.  Endowed  with  an  upright  mind  and 
a  wB,fm  heart,  Santa-Rosa  acted  an  impiNi- 
ant  part  in  the  revolution  of  Piedmont.  JL 
Cousin,  ardently  attached  to  him,  relates  to 
XYk^'^nii^^^^bX^Qi^uiXMrQdkalL  that  he  knows 
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of  ibis  g^erouB  and  deyoted  man.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  tonchingr  recitals  I  haye  eyer 
read.  Yet  I  cannot  but  oensore  tbe  intro- 
duction, wbicb  is  nothing  less  than  an  abso- 
Inte  apology  for  sncoess,  or  at  least  an  ex- 
press condemnation  of  all  deyotion  which  is 
not  crowned  by  victory.  If  such  a  maxim 
should  erer  become  genera],  right  wonld  be 
an  unmeaning  word,  and  might  would  rule 
the  world.  With  this  reservation — and  I 
think  it  should  be  made — I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  all  the  incidents  mentioned  by  M. 
Cousin  are  peouliarlr  interesting.  Absolute 
master  of  toe  destinies  of  his  country  for  sev- 
eral weekly  then  conquered  and  condemned 
to  death,  although  right  was  on  his  side, 
Santa- Rosa  comes  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Paris. 
Traced  by  the  police  of  M.  de  Corbi^re,  he 
retires  to  the  city  of  Alen9ou,  and  employs 
tbe  sad  leisure  of  his  exile  in  seeking  for  that 
form  of  government  which  best  tends  to  the 
development,  stability  and  duration  of  liberty. 
Possessed  of  a  generous  heart  and  a  mind  of 
the  second  order,  he  foresees  his  destiny, 
and  advances  slowly  to  meet  it.  In  his  soli- 
tude at  Alen^on,  he  sighs  for  his  little  room 
in  the  rue  Francs-Bourgeois- Saint-Michel, 
and  his  long  conversations  with  his  friend 
Victor  upon  Plato,  upon  the  attributes  of 
God,  upon  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  upon  the 
political  future  of  Europe.  M.  Cousin  visits 
Alen^on,  and  discusses  with  Santa-Rosa  the 
ideas  which  are  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
philosophical  argument  of  his  Phedon,  In  a 
few  days  he  completes  this  work,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  has  ever  issued  from  his 
pen,  and  goes  to  read  it  to  his  exiled  friend. 
Santa-Rosa  listens  to  it  with  restless  atten- 
tion, and  is  troubled  at  not  finding  in  Phedon 
the  whole  gospel.  He  forgets  that  the  Aca- 
demy, occupying  a  position  between  Mosa- 
ism,  which  it  does  not  understand,  and  the 
gospel,  which  it  could  not  foresee,  has  been 
able  to  present  but  very  indistinct  ideas  of 
the  Divinity,  of  the  future  destiny  of  man, 
and  of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  at- 
tempts at  different  times  to  lead  his  friend 
away  from  the  paths  of  history,  and  to  trans- 
form Plato  into  a  father  of  the  Church.  M. 
Cousin  resists  his  efforts,  and  Santa-Rosa  is 
grieved ;  but  soon  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion is  changed,  and  they  speak  of  M.  de 
Bonald.  The  primitive  legislation  is  com- 
mented upon  by  the  two  friends,  and  esti- 
mated at  its  true  value.  This  plea  in  favor 
of  a  theocratic  government,  sometimes  skilful 
and  plausible,  but  more  frequently  verbose 
and  unmeaning,  is  painful  to  Santa-Rosa,  for 
the  noble  exile  wished  to  reconcile  fervent 


and  sincere  faith  with  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  political  liberty.  Left  alone  after 
the  departure  of  M.  Cousin,  Santa -Rosa 
wishes  to  leave  France,  and  vainly  asks  M.  de 
Corbi^re  for  a  passport  to  England.  At 
length,  after  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Minister,  replete  with  nobility  and  modera- 
tion, he  obtains  permission  to  leave  Alen^on, 
and  proceeds  to  London.  Although  his  re- 
sources are  few,  he  is  not  discouraged.  He 
writes  without  relaxation  for  the  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  is  soon  weary  of  the  mutila- 
tions to  which  his  thoughts  are  subjected. 
He  leaves  London  full  of  sadness,  and  retires 
to  Nottingham.  He  fears  to  inquire  after  his 
family,  for  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
left  at  Piedmont,  have  scarcely  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  He  employs  himselfln  teaching 
Italian  ;  but  unfortunately  Nottingham  can- 
not furnish  him  a  very  large  number  of  pu- 
pils. He  begins  to  despair  of  the  future,  and 
the  fate  of  Italy,  of  whose  freedom  he  has 
dreamed,  adds  to  the  sadness  of  his  precari- 
ous life.  At  length  an  unexpected  ray  illu- 
mines his  solitude.  Not  able  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  his  country,  which  he  cannot  even 
enter  without  exposing  himself  to  death,  he 
wishes  to  devote  himself  to  Greece,  the  elder 
sister  of  Italy.  He  asks  permission  to  enrol 
his  name  in  the  army  organized  by  the  Phil- 
hellenic Society  of  London.  After  much 
parley  he  is  allowed  to  depart;  but  scarcely 
nas  he  arrived  in  Greece,  when  he  sees  the 
inutility  of  his  voyage.  The  Government, 
which  accepts  with  eagerness  and  gratitude ' 
the  subsidies  of  the  Philhellenic  Society,  is 
fearful  that  his  name,  so  well  known  to  the 
European  powers,  would  be  a  source  of  dis- 
trust, and  the  poor  exile  asks  in  vain  for  a 
sword ;  employment  is  however  offered  him  in 
the  administration.  Condemned  to  inaction,  he 
struggles  for  some  time  with  his  destiny ; 
some  months  afterwards  he  fell,  with  his 
arms  in  his  hand,  in  an  unimportant  battle, 
and  his  friends  could  with  difficulty  find  his 
remains. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  emotion  in 
reviewing  the  incidents  of  a  life  so  loyal,  so 
generous,  and  so  suddenly  ended.  The  let- 
ters of  Santa-Rosa  are  no  less  touching  than 
his  life.  The  perusal  of  them  excites  a  me- 
lancholy interest,  not  unmingled  with  admi- 
ration in  seeing  his  noble  soul  consume  and 
exhaust  itself  in  fruitless  efforts  for  the  tri- 
umph of  right  over  might.  He  lived,  he 
fought  and  died  for  right ;  and  can  we  re- 
proach him  for  his  want  of  success  ?  Had  he 
triumphed,  he  would  have  left  a  A  ' 
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least  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  all  to 
whom  justice  is  not  an  unmeaning  word. 

There    are  in   the  letters  of  Santa-Rosa 
some  passages  of  rather  effeminate  sensibility, 
whioh  will  perhaps  surprise  the  reader,  since 
they  do  not  accord  very  well  with  the  manly 
character  of  his  enterprises ;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  understood  after  a  little  reflection. 
Courageous  and  intrepid  in  the  presence  of 
danger,  Santa- Rosa  forgot,  in  solitude  and 
prayer,  his  heroic  instincts.  His  fervent  piety 
explains  the  tenor  of  his   correspondence. 
His  time  divided  between  the  study  of  poli- 
tical problems  and  religious  meditation,  it  is 
not  strange  that  friendship  sometimes  takes 
the  accent  of  a  more  tender  passion.    M. 
Cousin  has  discharged  a  sacred  duty  in  giv- 
ing us  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Santa-Rosa, 
and  in  collecting  his  notes  and  letters.     He 
would  however  perform  an  act  of  justice  in 
effacing  the  first  lines  of  this  affecting  recital. 
Men  of  such  a  disposition  are  unfortunately 
so  rare,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  un- 
reserved respect.     Egotism  is  extolled,  while 
devotion  is  considered  as  puerile,  and  those 
writers  whose  names  are  esteemed  ouffht  to 
assign  to  devotion  its  appropriate  rank.    If 
success  is  the  standard  of  skill,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  the  standard  of  justice.    That 
the  multitude  should  err  in  confounding  two 
notions  so  distinct,  may  readily  be  understood; 
but  that  an  intelligent  mind  should  commit 
the  same  error,  is  mcomprehensible.     Entire 
history  is  only  a  pure  exercise  of  the  memory, 
or  human  efforts  must  be  estimated,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  success,  but  according  to 
their  justness.     I  do  not  therefore  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  life  of  Santa- Rosa  as  one 
of  the  most  noble  examples  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  future  generations. 

M.  Cou!)in  has  written  with  commendable 
zeal  the  biogi*i)phy  of  Kant  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  Taking  as  guides  two  intimate 
friends  of  the  philosopher  of  Kdaigsberg,  be 
has  disclosed  his  private  life  in  its  minutest 
details.  Never  was  a  clock  regulated  with 
greater  precision  than  was  the  life  of  this 
master  mind,  which  had  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge.  He  had  tho- 
roughly investigated  every  branch  of  science. 
His  discoveries  in  astronomy  are  well  known ; 
"he  sometimes  alludes  to  them,  but  always 
with  modesty.  Every  moment  during  the 
day  had  its  allotted  employment.  The  hours 
of  his  sleep  were  counted.  The  length  of 
his  meals  was  unalterably  determined.  Com- 
pared with  the  life  of  Kant,  a  monastic  life 
might  Almost  be  regarded  as  a  cheerful  one, 
for  he  did  not  reserve  one  hour  foT  untoxe- 


seen  events.  This  invariable  regularity  in  the 
employment  of  his  time  would  seem  almost 
puerile,  if  we  did  not  consider  the  immortal 
monuments  of  his  genius  which  he  has  left 
us,  and  which  cannot  but  excite  our  reve- 
rence. He  had  determined  in  advance  what 
he  wished  to  accomplish,  not  for  a  day,  but 
for  the  whole  number  of  days  which  were 
reserved  for  him.  Absorbed  in  the  study  of 
conscience,  after  having  surveyed  the  entire 
circle  of  human  knowledge,  he  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth  a  calm  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  Though  ardently  attached  to  his 
friends,  he  has  however  sometimes  incurred 
the  imputation  of  egotism,  inasmuch  as  he 
carefully  avoided  every  interruption  which 
would  interfere  with  his  studies.  A  stranger 
to  all  the  passions  which  strew  our  paths 
with  storms  and  dangers,  he  lived  only  for 
truth,  and  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  infirmities. 

The  necessity  of  seeing  every  day  the  same 
spire,  the  same  tower,  and  the  same  tree, 
seemed  the  only  sentiment  whioh  allied  to  our 
poor  human  nature  this  distinguished  man, 
whose  mind  had  embraced  the  whole  past, 
who  could  converse  with  equal  familiarity 
and  pertinacity  with  astronomers,  theologi- 
ans, naturalists  and  philologists.    This /great 
mind,  the  greatest  perhaps  since  the  days  of 
the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  was  under  the 
necessity   of  contemplating  every  day  the 
scene,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  task.     Far 
superior  to  those  around  him,  by  the  depth 
and  variety  of  his  thoughts,  he  yet  was  con- 
founded with  them  by  the  tenacity  of  his 
habits.     Like  the  peasant  who  seats  himself 
every  day  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  to  warm 
himself  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Kant  pre- 
served in  his  room  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  year.     Applying  to  himself 
his  knowledge  of  medicine,  he  had  regulated 
with  scrupulous  care  the  amount  of  exercise 
and  sleep  which  was  reciuisite  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health.     When  the  hour  for 
exercise  arrived,  he  never  failed  to  take  his 
accustomed  walk,  whether  the  sky  was  clear 
or  obscured  by  clouds.     Neither  thunder  nor 
driving  rain  deterred  him.     After  returning 
from  his  walk,  he  resumed  his  studies,  for  he 
considered  his  life  as  a  succession  of  duties 
which  must  be  performed.     His  meals  were 
not  less  regular  than  his  sleep  and  walks. 
He  seldom  dined  alone,  but  always  selected 
his  guests  with  discretion,  inviting  onlv  men, 
not  capable  merely  of  understanding  him,  but 
of  interesting  him.     Accustomed  to  investi- 
gate eternal  truths,  which  are  noV  confined  to 
\\A.m!^  «ixA  v^«AA^\!A  >^\»^^  boweyer  with 
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youthful  eagerness  to  the  recital  of  contem- 
porary events.  Endowed  with  unusual  pene- 
tration of  mind,  although  he  lived  hahitu- 
tually  in  a  purely  ideal  region,  he  yet  fore- 
saw and  predicted  the  events  of  every-dav 
life  as  skilfully  as  one  ignorant  of  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  and  confined  to  a  world  of 
philosophical  facts.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  the  philosophical  works  of 
Kant,  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  admi- 
ration the  history  of  the  last  years  of  his 
life ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
whole  life,  our  admiration  is  still  increased. 
Science  was  his  only  passion,  study  his  only 
pleasure,  and  all  his  days  were  passed  in  pro- 
found peace.  The  obscurity  of  a  problem 
was  his  only  sorrow,  the  evidence  of  its  so- 
lution his  only  joy.  Has  he  rightly  lived  ? 
Philosophers  would  answer  Yes ;  I  cannot 
however  affirm  it ;  for  if  study  may  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  life  of  a  man,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  answers  the  whole  purpose  of 
his  existence.  To  understand,  to  know  and 
foresee,  are  indeed  desirable ;  but  to  love,  to 
hope,  to  regret,  to  suffer,  are  not  less  im- 
portant. I&nt  has  never  known  this  second 
naif  of  life,  consequently  his  writings,  how- 
ever admirable  they  may  be  in  many  respects, 
seem  wanting  in  animation.  He  knew,  he 
thought,  and  foresaw,  but  he  had  not  felt  and 
suffered,  and  hence  the  truths  he  uttered  do 
not  produce  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  mind, 
li.  Cousin,  in  recapitulating  the  incidents 
of  his  life,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  his  two  German  biographers,  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  philosophical  discussion. 
He  had,  in  another  place,  expressed  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  and  mo- 
destly confined  himself  to  the  part  of  a  nar- 
rator, from  which  he  has  not  deviated  for  a 
moment.  Without  multiplying  details,  as 
Boswell  has  done  in  speaking  of  Johnson,  he 
has  however  presented  us  with  a  faithful  and 
complete  picture  of  the  life  of  Kant.  This 
narrative,  written  in  a  serious  style,  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  life  of  Santa- Rosa. 
The  Piedmontese  patriot  consecrates  his  life 
to  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  Kant  lived  only 
for  truth.  Absorbed  in  the  study  of  the 
human   conscience,  seeking  with  unwearied 

Perseverance  the  first  ideas  which  form  the 
asis  of  all  the  sciences,  which  serve  as  a 
law  in  the  analysis  of  the  external  world,  as 
well  as  of  the  soul  itself,  he  has  foreseen  all 
the  revolutions  which  must  convulse  Europe, 
and  has  not  swerved  for  a  moment  from  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  Men  of  this 
stamp  are  very  rare.    I  find  in  history  none 


but  Newton  who  can  be  compared  with 
Kant.  Newton  made  his  discoveries  by  de- 
voting himself  to  the  most  assiduous  study ; 
Kant  pursued  the  same  course :  not  one 
moment  'of  his  life  did  he  devote  to  pleasure. 
He  considered  himself  sent  upon  the  earth 
to  study  the  laws  ot  thought,  and  all  his  life 
was  consecrated  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission.  Having  familiarized  himself  with 
the  language  of  Newton,  and  investigated 
the  fields  of  astronomy,  he  left  the  visible  for 
the  invisible  world,  thinking  the  second  not 
less  real  than  the  first.  There  is  surely  some- 
thing imposing  in  the  spectacle  of  a  life  so 
spent.  So  many  years,  so  many  meditations 
sacredly  consecrated  to  the  study  of  thought, 
give  to  Kant  a  distinctive  character,  a  solemn 
and  majestic  form,  the  remembrance  of  which 
cannot  be  effaced  from  the  mind. 

The  last  volume  published  by  M.  Cousin 
upon  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Oood^ 
comprises,  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1818,  critically  revised  and 
conden$fed,  besides  an  additional  chapter  on 
French  art  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
does  not  enter  into  my  design  to  analyze 
and  review  all  the  lectures  collected  in 
this  volume.  The  first  and  third  parts  of 
this  book,  the  True  and  the  Good,  belong  to 
the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  and  I  do  not 
wbh  to  venture  upon  that  dangerous  ground, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  walk  with  a  sure  step, 
even  when  prepared  for  such  an  attempt  by 
specml  study.  A  complete  understanding 
of  the  problems  proposed  and  solved  by  M. 
Cousin  does  not  confer  the  right  of  contest- 
ing the  solutions  which  he  presents.  To  un- 
dertake such  a  task,  something  more  than  an 
understanding  of  these  problems  is  requisite, 
namely,  a  faithful  remembrance  of  the  solu- 
tions presented  by  all  the  great  philosophical 
schools.  Upon  this  condition,  and  upon  this 
condition  only,  should  we  be  at  liberty,  with- 
out exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  rash- 
ness and  presumption,  to  express  a  personal 
opinion.  In  comparing  the  state  of  these 
difficult  problems  in  the  different  epochs  of 
history,  we  miffht  venture  to  pronounce  an 
enlightened  judgment.  A  more  modest  part 
is  the  only  one  which  becomes  us  in  speaking 
of  the  first  and  third  parts,  and  we  ^ust  con- 
tent ourselves  with  characterizing  them  very 
briefly.  * 

The  lectures  upon  the  True,  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good,  puolished  for  the  first  time  m 
1838,  by  M.  Adolphe  Gamier,  with  the 
authority  of  the  author,  were  thirty-eight  in 
number ;  M.  Cousin,  in  revising  theiP  ^^  ^ 
new  edition,  ^t^v<i^>&i<^  '&si»«:l»^s\ ' 
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senting  them  in  a  more  concise  form.  Several 
illustrations,  which  he  had  considered  impor- 
tant in  1818,  before  his  auditory  at  theoor- 
bonne,  seemed  unnecessary  to  the  reader,  and 
he  has  suppressed  them  without  hesitation :  a 
proof  of  discernment  for  which  he  should  be 
commended.  Although  lie  has  never  said  or 
written  any  thin^  inconsiderately,  he  has  not 
considered  himself  obliged  to  regard  the  first 
form  of  his  thought  as  definitive.  At  this 
age  of  the  world,  this  example  of  literary 
modesty  merits  attention ;  for  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  writers,  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  seriously  accept 
and  put  in  practice  the  advice  given  by  the 
friend  of  the  Pisos,  who  consent  to  efface 
what  they  have  written,  in  order  to  find  an 
expression  more  clear  and  concise.  M.  Cousin 
has  had  the  courage  to  reconsider  the  pages 
written  thirty-five  years  since.  He  has  not 
mutilated  his  thoughts,  he  has  not  retracted 
any  opinion  which  he  had  advanced,  has 
denied  nothing  which  he  had  affirmed,  nor 
altered  in  any  respect  the  substance  of  his 
doctrines ;  but  he  has  felt  that  the  listener 
and  the  reader  were  two  very  different  per- 
sons, and  that  the  style  of  a  book  requires 
more  seriousness  than  the  style  of  a  dis- 
course. Consequently,  his  lectures  of  1818, 
thus  condensed,  are  far  superior  to  those  pub- 
lished by  M.  Adolphe  Gamier. 

The  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  Trite, 
explains  the  fundamental  conditions  of  all 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
all  the  orders  of  study,  from  the  analysis  of 
the  human  conscience,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  external  world,  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Divinity,  and  the  relations  which  unite 
God  to  man  and  the  world.  The  author 
passes  in  rapid  review  the  principal  opinions 
which  obtain  respecting  the  origia  and  legi- 
timacy of  our  Knowledge.  He  goes  from 
Platonism  and  Peripatetism  to  the  Scotch 
school,  casting  a  glance  at  France  and  Ger- 
many, with  a  masterly  assurance.  I  limit 
myself  to  a  notice  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  historic  excursion.  M.  Cousin,  com- 
mencing with  Socrates  and  ending  with  Reid, 
aims  at  the  most  elevated  and,  I  will  add,  the 
most  comprehensive  spiritualism  :  for  the 
doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  upon  the  origin  and 
foundation  of   our  knowledge,  whether  in 

i)sychology  or  in  theodicy,  does  not  accord 
ess  respect  to  the  common-sense  ideas  main- 
tained by  the  Scotch  school,  than  to  the  pure 
ideas  developed  with  so  much  grace  and  elo- 
quence in  the  groves  of  Academua.  Pro- 
ceedtDg  farther,  the  author  exhibits,  in  a  few 
words,  bis  appreciation  of  the  aaaertiou^  oi 


Locke  and  Kant.  He  examines  the  German 
and  English  schools,  by  contrasting  them  with 
each  other.  He  touches  upon  all  the  import- 
ant points  of  history,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
awaken  in  all  intelligent  minds  a  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  and  excites  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  study  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
but  just  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
science.  In  every  point  of  view,  this  first 
part,  in  all  its  severe  simplicity, affords  a  use- 
ful and  abundant  store  of  knowledge.  It  is 
at  once  a  resume  of  opinions,  firmly  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  irrefragable  evi- 
dence, and  a  programme  of  studies  to  be 
pursued. 

The  third  part,  which  treats  of  the  Oood, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  moral  law,  being 
more  developed  than  the  first,  naturally  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  greater  number  of  readers. 
Although  psychology  and  theodicy  necessa- 
rily form  the  basb  of  all  morality  which  pre- 
tends to  a  scientific  character,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  most  readers  give  them  but  little 
attention.  The  design  of  M.  Cousin,  in  treat^ 
ing  of  the  Goodj  was  to  denounce  all  morality 
founded  upon  self-interest,  to  seek  and  to  find 
in  God  himself  the  principle  of  the  idea  of 
good.  History  has  here  again  afforded  him 
important  aid.  He  has  triumphantly  proved 
that  the  sentiment  of  duty  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  sentiment  of  utility.  To 
identify  these  two  sentiments,  only  tends  to 
place  man  upon  a  level  with  the  brute.  lo 
public  or  private  morality,  to  wish  to  substi- 
tute self-interest  for  the  idea  of  good  and  ob- 
ligation, a  necessary  consequence  of  this  idea, 
is  simply  to  wish  to  legalize  the  violation  of 
all  rights,  and  to  trample  under  foot  every 
sentiment  of  duty.  A  secret  or  unpunished 
theft  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  crime,  if 
self-interest  is  the  basis  of  morality.  The 
betrayal  of  one's  country  is  no  longer  crimi- 
nal, if  the  treachery  is  richly  rewarded. 
Common  sense  deprecates  such  a  doctrine, 
and  yet  it  has  found  numerous  and  able  ad- 
vocates. To  an  inattentive  observer,  this 
monstrous  doctrine  appears  to  govern  the 
actions  of  the  great  proportion  of  the  human 
race ;  but,  fortunately,  the  reality  most 
correspond  with  the  appearance.  Even 
among  those  who  profess  a  fervent  and 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  morality  of  self-inte- 
rest, there  are  not  a  few  whose  vanity  leads 
them  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  professions. 
The  devotees  of  vice  are  as  numerous  as  the 
devotees  of  virtue.  The  advocates  of  self- 
interest  often  belie  their  words  by  their 
actions  ;  they  pride  themselves  in  pubBc 
u^Qik  \AMit  InoiflBsrence,  but  secretly  obey  \h» 
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invincible  instincts  of  their  hearts.  They 
conceal  their  most  ^nerous  deeds,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  weakness.  They  manifest 
a  coldness  of  heart,  apparently  impenetrable 
to  all  external  influences,  and,  glorying  in 
their  falsehood,  hope  to  be  considered  sin- 
cere. M.  Cousin  has  wisely  exposed  this 
dangerous  doctrine,  which,  once  universally 
embraced,  would  be  subversive  of  all  fnmily 
relations  and  all  social  order.  The  attentive 
reader  of  the  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to 
the  refutation  of  this  false  principle,  does  not 
find  one  objection  left  unanswered.  No,  it 
cannot  be  true  that  there  is  any  proof  of 
honor  or  sagacity  in  maintaining  or  in  prac- 
tising the  morality  of  self-interest;  in  the 
opinion  of  every  enlightened  mind,  it  is 
merely  an  evidence  of  weakness ;  to  all  gene- 
rous hearts  it  is  a  scandal ;  to  the  most  con- 
ceited egotists  it  is  an  unfortunate  calcula- 
tion ;  for  a  contempt  of  right  begets  a  con- 
tempt of  duty,  and  endangers  even  the  ma- 
terial well-beinff  and  sensual  enjoyments 
which  egotists  wish  to  constitute  the  supreme 
rule  of  life. 

Of  the  five  lectures  devoted  bv  M.  Cousin 
to  the  study  of  the  Beautiful,  the  first  only 
belongs  to  pure  philosophy,  the  succeeding 
lectures  treating  upon  subjects  of  a  more  ac- 
cessible nature,  to  which  I  intend  to  confine 
myself.  The  author  has  arranged  the  ass- 
thetical  portion  of  his  work  in  the  following 
order : — *'  Upon  the  beautiful  in  the  mind  of 
man,  upon  the  beautiful  in  objects,  upon 
art,  upon  the  different  arts,  and  finally  upon 
French  art  in  the  I7th  century."  In  the 
first  lecture,  he  determines  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  considered  abstractly,  without  re- 
spect to  form,  and  the  faculties  which  serve 
for  the  perception  of  this  idea.  Upon  the 
first  point,  he  maintains  a  doctrine  which  I 
consider  perfectly  tenable ;  he  demonstrates 
that  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  cannot  in  any 
case  be  confounded  with  the  idea  of  the 
agreeable.  By  turns  drawing  his  conclusions 
from  logic  and  history,  he  brings  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  He  shows 
that  every  thing  which  pleases  us,  whether  in 
animate  or  inanimate  nature,  does  not  neces- 
sarily excite  our  admiration.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment of  admiration  which  is  the  only  standard 
of  true  beauty ;  the  agreeable  only  awakens 
in  us  a  much  less  elevated  sentiment,  desire. 

M.  Cousin  remarks  with  truth  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  ISth  centurv  has  not  only 
neglected  aesthetics,  but  could  not  do  other- 
wise thai^  neglect  it.  It  was  not  an  involun- 
tarv  omission,  a  mere  negligence,  but  a  for- 
mal acknowledgment  of  ila  inoapamiy.    How 


could  Locke  and   Gondillac  have  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  beautiful  ?    After  hav- 
ing attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  our 
ideas  by  sensation  alone,  how  could  they  an- 
alyze the  disinterested  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion which  a  beautiful  object  excites  in  us  ? 
By  Locke  and  Condilloc,  the  beautiful  is  and 
must  be  confounded  with  the  agreeable.  The 
spiritual  doctrine  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
understanding  and   pursuing    to  advantage 
the  study  of  the  beautiful,  for  that  alone  dis- 
tinguishes perfectly  the  affection  of  the  senses 
from  the  emotion  of  tho  soul.    The  most 
ardent  and  impetuous  desire  excited  by  the 
presence  of  an  agreeable  object  which  charms 
and  attracts  us,  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
sentiment  of  beauty.     Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  same  object  may  excite  both  desire  and 
admiration;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
these  t^rms  are  synonymous.     When  admi- 
ration once  obtains  entire  ascendency  in  our 
soul,  it  must  displace  every  other  sentiment ; 
for  as  soon  as  desire  is  excited,  the  senses 
resume  their  sway.     In   a  word,  there  may 
exist  between  the  two  sentiments,  desire  and 
admiration,  a  relation  of  succession,  but  never 
of  simultaneousness.     This  has  been  perfect- 
ly understood  and  explained  by  the  bpiritu- 
alists.     It  is  not  surprising  that  Plato  has 
devoted  so  many  eloquent  pages  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  tl;e  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.    The 
author  of  Ptiedon,  could  alone  have  written 
Fkedre,    The  noble  thoughts  expressed  in 
the  Banquet  upon  the  type  of  sovereign  beau- 
ty which  is  found  in  Qod,  could  not  have 
found  a  place  in  the  doctrine  of  liocke  and 
Condillac.     This  first  point  is  explained  by 
M.   Cousin  in    clear  and  concise  language. 
After  a  perusal  of  what  he  has  written  upon 
the  general  conception  of  the  beautiful,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  repudiate  the  vulgar  opin- 
ion, which  confounds  and  identifies  desire 
and  admiration.     He  has  not  less  success- 
fully accomplished  the  second  part  of  hia 
task  —  the  determination   of    the   faculties 
which  serve  for  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Three  faculties  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete perception  of  the  beautiful:  reason, 
sensibility,  and  imagination.  Reason,  with- 
out the  aid  of  sensibility  and  imagination, 
may  perceive  a  part  of  beauty,  but  not  the 
whole.  It  understands  and  affirms  order 
and  harmony,  but  order  and  harmony  are 
not  the  only  elements  of  beauty.  The  same 
is  equally  true  of  sensibility  and  imagination. 
A  hvely  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination 
may  reveal  to  us  many  forms  of  beanty ; :  but 
without  the  aid  of  reaaon,  they  do  not.'  jMr- 
eeive  the  order  and  harmony  vbiok 
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unite  all  the  elements  of  which  beauty  is 
composed.  This  is  not  all :  the  three  facul- 
ties necessary  for  the  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful mutually  modify  each  other.  Sensibil- 
ity moderates  the  austerity  of  reason,  and 
excites  the  ardor  of  the  imngination,  while 
reason  and  imagination  act  in  their  turn 
upon  the  sensibility.  All  these  psychologi- 
cal details  are  presented  by  M.  Cousin  with 
unsurpassed  clearness. 

The  simultaneous  employment  of  reason, 
sensibility  and  imagination,  constitutes  what 
is  denommated  taste.  Taste,  which  has  given 
occasion  for  so  many  vain  discussions  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  been  studied  with  re- 
grard  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, merits  entire  confidence  ;  for  the  opin- 
ions which  it  pronounces  are  not  based  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  alone,  as  is  the 
sentiment  of  pleasure  which  a  merely  agree- 
able object  excites  in  us,  but  upon  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  conceived  by  reason,  and  upon 
a  greater  or  less  conformity  of  visible  ob- 
jects with  ibis  idea.  Thus  a  certain  object 
which  pleases  us  may  be  disagreeably  to 
others,  and  every  one  has  the  right  i&  e^^giv^s 
the  pleasure  or  displeasure  which  he'^  expe- 
riences in  viewine  this  object ;  notwithj^nd- 
ing  these  contradictions,  all  these  affinHations 
are  equally  just,  for  they  depend  exclusively 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  which  varies 
according  to  the  age,  the  plimate,  the  health 
or  sickness  of  the  individiml.  This  is  not 
true  with  respect  to  the  opinions  formed  by 
taste,  for  we  appreciate  relative  beauty,  that 
is,  the  beauty  of  objects,  according  to  the 
type  of  absolute  beauty.  The  nature  of  the 
type  we  consult  gives  to  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced by  taste  a  character  of  universality. 

Although  maintaining  this  character  of 
universality,  justly  attributed  by  M.  Cousin 
to  the  decisions  of  taste,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  making  one  reservation,  for  it  is 
manifest  that  all  minds  are  not  capable  of 
comprehending  these  decisions.  Since  taste 
is  a  complex  faculty ;  since  taste  cannot  be 
exercised  without  the  union  and  simultaneous 
employment  of  reason,  sensibility,  and  ima- 
gination, it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  accept  its  decisions,  a  person 
must  himself  possess,  at  least  toa  certain  ex- 
tent, if  not  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  three 
faculties  of  which  taste  is  composed.  A  man 
endowed  with  a  confused  reason,  a  languid 
sensibility,  and  a  feeble  imagination,  cannot 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  beauty  ;  it  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  decisions  of  the 
purest  taste  often  encounter  obstinate  resist- 
ance from  such  a  mind.    Extol  to  him  the  I 


beauty  of  a  Greek  statue— of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  for  example — and  he  will  not  share  your 
admiration,  for  his  reason  cannot  percetre 
the  harmony  of  its  outlines.  The  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  godlike  figure  will  but  have 
excited  a  passing  emotion ;  be  not  surprised 
then  that  he  listens  to  your  enlogioms  with 
indifference  and  incredulity.  The  purest 
thought,  the  justest  decision,  in  o^der  to 
obtain  assent,  require  in  the  mind  which  re- 
ceives them,  faculties  assimilating,  if  not 
equal  to  those  which  originate  them.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful, universal,  and  absolute,  among  minds 
of  a  certain  class  prepared  for  this  perception 
by  their  natural  endowments,  or  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  refined  education,  is  never  appre- 
ciated by  minds  of  an  inferior  order. 

After  having  defined  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  determined  the  facidties  necessaiy 
for  the  perception  of  this  idea,  M.  Cousin 
speaks  of  the  objects  which  express  or  re- 
flect it  more  or  less  imperfectly.  Leaving  the 
human  consciousness,  he  enters  upon  the  ex- 
ternal world — the  world  of  the  senses.  Placed  . 
upon  this  new  ground,  he  seeks,  in  %11  the 
objects  which  come  under  the  observation  of 
our  senses,  wherein  consists  the  beauty  which 
excites  our  admiration.  He  demonstrates 
that  neither  utility  nor  convenience,  any  more 
than  agreeableness,  should  be  confounded  and 
identified  with  beauty.  He  borrows  from 
industrial  pursuits  and  e very-day  life,  fami- 
liar argu  men  ts»  which  conclusively  prove  this 
'p«()po^ition.  If  the  beautiful  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  agreeable,  the  useful,  and  the 
convenient;  if  the  sentiment  which  it  excites  in 
us  is  always  that  of  admiration,  it  remains  for 
us  to  find  the  source  of  the  sentiment  which  we 
experience.  Now,  in  comparing  all  the  ob- 
jects susceptible  of  exciting  in  us  this  emo- 
tion, we  see  that  they  possess  two  charac- 
teristics in  common :  unity  and  variety.  From 
the  flower  moistened  witn  dew,  to  the  oak  of 
a  hundred  years,  under  whose  shade  an  en- 
tire flock  may  find  shelter ;  from  the  young 
maiden  with  bashful  mien  and  smiling  hps,  to 
the  daring  warrior  whose  glittering  eye  be- 
speaks a  contempt  of  danger — every  thing 
indeed  which  excites  our  admiration  presents 
to  us  the  alliance  of  unity  and  variety.  De- 
stroy unity,  and  admiration  vanishes,  and 
gives  place  to  astonishment ;  instead  of  an 
object  intrinsically  beautiful,  we  have  before 
us  only  a  strange  object,  such  as  caprice  be- 
gets. Suppress  variety,  and  admiration  is  no 
less  quickly  destroyed  ;  life  has  di^ppeared. 
Unity  without  variety  becomes  mere  symme- 
try, which  never  excites  in  us  deep  emotion. 
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Bat  if  the  beauty  of  the  external  world  is 
the  only  one  which  comes  under  the  observa- 
tions of  our  senses,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  which  excites  in  us  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion. A  succession  of  ideas  skilfully  eluci- 
dated by  a  powerful  reason,  and  expressed  in 
the  language  of  a  slowing  imagination,  is 
surely  not  less  beautiful  than  a  field  of  gold- 
en corn  waving  in  the  breeze.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  hum'in  passions  is  not  less 
exciiing  than  the  grandest  scenes  in  nature. 
Homer  and  Newton  present  to  us  in  their  im- 
mortal works  an  order  of  beauty  quite  as  real 
and  indisputable  as  that  of  visible  objects. 
Priam  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  im- 
ploring the  body  of  Hector,  does  not  awaken 
an  admiration  less  ardent  than  the  sublimest 
landscape.  By  what  name  shall  we  desig- 
nate this  order  of  beauty  ?  It  is  intellectual 
beauty.  Take  at  your  option  the  system  of 
the  universe  as  explained  by  the  English  ge- 
ometrician, or  the  wrath  of  Achilles  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  poet,  and  you  will  find 
on  the  one  hand  unity  of  principle  and  va- 
riety of  conclusions,  attraction  explaining 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  unity  of  action  and  variety 
of  incidents,  proving  that  intellectual  beauty 
is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  physical 
beauty.  The  unity  and  variety  which  we 
admire  in  the  half-expanded  flower  are  ob- 
servable in  the  Iliad. 

But  is  there  not  an  order  of  beauty  supe- 
rior to  intellectual  beauty,  as  this  is  superior 
to  physical  beauty  ?  Do  not  a  magnani- 
mous action,  an  heroic  devotion,  excite  great- 
er admiration  than  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind  ?  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
and  Socrates  in  the  act  of  drinking  the  fatal 
hemlock,  ipove  us  less  powerfully  than  King 
Adipus  or  Hamlet  ?  Leonidas  devoting  him- 
self to  his  country,  Socrates  sacrificing  his  life 
for  the  truth,  represent  heroism  of  charac- 
ter, which  is  an  order  of  beauty  entirely  db- 
tinct  from  the  preceding  ;  it  is  moral  beauty. 
And  as  God  himself  is  the  representative 
of  supreme  intelligence  and  justice,  it  is  in 
Him  that  we  must  seek  the  ideal  of  beauty. 
Physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  beauty  are 
three  manifestations  of  the  same  idea.  To 
understand  and  accept  only  the  first  of  these 
manifestations,  is  to  possess  an  evidently 
incomplete  conception  of  beauty.  Not  to 
comprehend  wherein  the  second  is  superior 
to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  the  second,  is 
simply  to  acknowledge  the  incapacity  to  per- 
ceive the  superiority  of  thought  over  the  visi- 
Ue  form,  and  of  the  will  over  thought 
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All  the  ideas  which  I  have  just  recapitu- 
lated are  presented  by  M.  Cousin  with  ad  mi* 
rable  skill.  Having  once  established  the 
principle  of  unity  and  rarioty,  he  clearly  de- 
duces all  his  conclusions.  If  the  honor  of 
having  discovered  this  principle  cannot  be 
attributed  to  him,  he  deserves  the  merit  of 
having  selected  it  from  among  the  many 
principles  proposed  fur  the  explanation  of 
beautv.  Ii  the  sensunl  school  was  incapa- 
ble of  determining  the  faculties  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  it  would  not 
have  been  less  unable  to  define  the  three 
forms  under  which  it  manifests  itself.  It  be- 
longs to  spiritualism  alone  to  understand  and 
explain  the  beautiful  in  its  various  develop- 
ments, and  ii  has  triumphantly  accomplished 
its  difficult  task. 

The  truth  once  perceived,  it  was  not  enough 
to  exhibit  it  as  it  was  revealed  to  the  eyes, 
the  understanding,  and  the  heart ;  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  present  it  in  a  glowing  and  attract- 
ive form,  to  clothe  the  precision  of  the  de- 
monstration with  the  charm  of  language. 
The  author  has  happily  been  aware  of  this 
two-fold  necessity.  The  demonstration  of 
proofs  never  detracts  from  the  elegance  of 
his  style.  He  addresses  himself  to  the  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  to  the  reasoning  powers  ;  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  convincing,  he  wishes  to 
persuade.  Obvious  as  a  theorem,  his  argu- 
ments excite  much  interest  as  a  narrative. 
He  teaches'  not  merely  what  he  knows,  but, 
moved  in  view  of  the  truth,  he  associates  us 
with  his  emotion.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  thought 
of  a  philosopher  expressed  by  a  poet.  In 
attempting  to  present  truth  in  an  engaging 
form,  he  often  runs  the  risk  of  sacrificing 
evidence  to  the  charm  of  language  ;  but  the 
attentive  reader  will  readily  discover  that  he 
has  perceived  the  danger  and  skilfully  avoid- 
ed it.  Invoking  to  his  aid  by  turns  the  testi- 
mony of  historv  and  the  spectacle  of  nature, 
he  enchains  tne  attention  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  delicacy  and  beaufy 
of  his  imagery.  He  never  aspires  to  elo- 
quence, but  meets  it  upon  his  way  as  the 
necessary  companion  of  truth  ;  an  attainment 
only  acquired  by  minds  naturally  elevated, 
and  disciplined  by  lonc^  study.  M.  Cousin  at 
first  merely  states  his  proposition,  as  if  he 
wished  only  to  address  the  understanding ; 
then,  as  if  foreseeing  that  among  his  readers 
there  will  be  some  indolent  or  restless  minds, 
who  wish  to  learn,  but  are  discouraged  hj 
the  severe  forms  of  science,  he  comes  to  their 
aid,  he  extends  to  them  his  hand,  and  leads 
them  to  his  point  of  view.  His  language, 
which  just  now  seemed  almost  imperioos,  so 
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^sdainful  was  he  of  all  ornament,  attracts 
and  allures  by  degrees  those  minds  the  least 
eager  for  the  reception  of  truth.  The  thought 
which  was  at  first  presented  to  the  reader  with 
all  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  soon  modifies 
and  resigns  itself  to  all  the  artifices  of  an 
orator.  He  endeavors  to  render  philosophy 
attractive  without  derogating  from  the  solid- 
ity of  his  arffoment. 

Man  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
perception  of  the  beautiful ;  whether  endow- 
ed with  a  lively  or  languid  imagination,  he 
feels  a  desire  to  reproduce  it :  he  leaves  the 
domain  of  psychology  for  that  of  art.  Upon 
what  condition  he  may  attempt  toieproduce 
the  beautiful  is  a  question  often  discussed, 
and  as  yet  but  little  understood,  not  only  by 
the  multitude,  but  even  by  those  who  wish 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice  of  art. 
Ought  and  can  the  reproduction  of  the  beau- 
tifuu  be  a  literal  imitation  of  the  reality  ?  In 
order  to  find  an  exact  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion thus  proposed,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
attentively  ail  its  terms.  The  duty  of  art 
cannot  exceed  its  power.  If  art  cannot  ob- 
tain a  literal  imitation,  a  complete  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original,  it  must  evidently  pursue 
another  path.  In  vain  do  we  attempt  to 
paint  a  rose  or  gazelle,  for  we  can  never  pro- 
duce an  exact  copy;  for  nature  possesses 
one  essential  characteristic,  which  is  always 
wanting  in  a  copy,  however  skilfully  it  may 
be  executed :  I  mean  life.  We*  must  then 
look  beyond  imitation  to  find  the  aim  of  art. 
If  man  has  not  the  power  to  produce  an 
exact  copy,  and  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
Ufe,  he  is  at  least  permitted  to  seize  upon 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  original,  and  to 
render  this  idea  more  obvious  by  transport- 
ing it  into  the  domain  of  art ;  this  is  the  task 
of  genius.  All  the  great  artists,  from  Homer 
to  ohakspeare,  from  Phidias  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  from  Raphael  to  Rubens,  have  under- 
stood their  mission.  They  have  seen  with  a 
Senetrating  eye  what  they  wished  to  repro- 
uce,  but  have  never  tried  to  copy  it  literally. 
Is  not  the  creative  power  the  aistinctive  at- 
tribute of  genius,  and  is  not  genius  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  every  work  of  art  des- 
tined to  descend  through  successive  genera- 
tions without  losing  its  celebrity  ?  Apply  this 
theory  to  the  history  of  painting  or  statuary, 
and  you  will  see  it  verified  in  every  respect. 
What  was  the  first  aim  of  Florentine  art  ? 
It  proposed  to  give  expression  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiment.  Possessing  but  an  incom- 
plete knowledge  of  art,  it  however  understood 
$be  nature  of  its  task;  it  did  not  confine 


it,  and  was  successful.  Where  in  real  life 
can  be  found  heads  so  beiautiful,  so  devo- 
tional, or  an  expression  so  evangelical,  so 
celestial  as  those  of  Giotto  and  Fra  Giovanni? 
How  have  they  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
admiration  of  thehr  contemporaries !  whether 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  it  matters  not. 
They  have  seized  upon  the  religious  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  heads  which  they 
had  studied,  and  have  amplified  it  in  order  to 
ffive  it  more  prominence  and  obviousness. 
Rightly  despairing  of  competing  succeasfoUy 
with  nature,  thev  abandoned  the  idea  of 
copying  it,  and  attempted  to  interpret  it 

All  the  creations  of  human  genius  most 
then  be  reduced  to  this  expedient.  The  most 
sublime,  the  most  affecting  can  only  be  an 
interpretation  of  the  reality.  If  nature  alone 
possesses  the  secret  of  life,  genius,  in  its 
turn,  alone  possesses  the  secret  of  interpre- 
tation. Philosophy  may  indeed  explain  the 
province  of  genius  in  the  domain  of  art,  hat 
it  does  not  Know  and  cannot  teach  the  pro- 
cesses of  genius.  The  poetic  transformatioQ 
of  the  reality  is  submitted  to  mysterious  laws 
which  inspired  artists  themselves  have  never 
revealed,  and  which  they  have  never  perhaps 
attempted  to  explain.  The  will  does  not 
interpose  in  this  metamorphosis,  or,  if  it  at- 
tempts to  interpose,  it  is  almost  always  obliged 
to  acknowledge  its  impotency;  study  and 
meditation  may  assist  it,  but  never  render  it 
infallible  and  necessary.  Genius  is  as  truly 
a  gift  of  God  as  strength  and  beauty  :  it  is  a 
pnvileged  faculty,  the  source  of  which  will 
never  be  revealed. 

If  imitation  is  not  the  aim  of  art,  as  M. 
Cousin  has  happily  demonstrated  by  reason 
and  history,  illusion  cannot  assure  success 
to  the  artist.  During  the  last  thirty  vears, 
much  has  been  said  in  France  of  local  and 
historic  truth,  and  those  poetcT  who  call 
themselves  the  disciples  of  Shakspeare  and 
Schiller  have  sought  in  local  and  historic 
truth  the  highest  aim  of  dramatic  poetry. 
The  decorators  and  costumers  have  labored 
with  unwearied  energy.  We  have  had  very 
lifelike  representations  of  palaces  and  cathe- 
drals, of  armor  and  doublets.  The  poets  who 
pretended  to  revive  the  French  stage,  though 
gifted  with  brilliant  qualities,  though  skilfal 
in  the  combination  of  incidents  and  in  the 
use  of  language,  forgot  but  one  thing:  to 
obtain  from  Shakspeare  and  Schiller  the  secret 
of  their  genius.  Take  Romeo  or  King  Lear, 
Don  Carlos  or  Wallenstein  ;  study  Uie  full 
meaning  of  these  inspired  works,  and  you  wiU 
never  find  in  them  mere  reality,  but  reality 
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the  imagination.  The  decorator  and  costu- 
mer  who  present  to  the  spectator  local  and 
historic  truth,  do  not  exempt  the  poet  from 
his  principal  duty,  the  interpretation  of  the 
scenes  which  are  enacted  before  us,  or  which 
history  has  transmitted  to  us. 

Is  the  explicit  instruction  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths  a  surer  means  of  success  to  art 
than  illusion  ?  M.  Cousin  does  not  think  so, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  correct. 
Whenever  art,  instead  of  acting  as  an  inter- 
preter of  reality,  assumes  a  dogmatic  charac- 
ter, and  has  made  itself  subservient  to  mo- 
rality or  religion,  it  loses  its  power.  The 
partisans  of  dogmatic  or  servile  art  have 
veiT  wrongfully  cited  the  example  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  -^schylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
gave  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  hb- 
tory  and  religion  of  tneir  country.  The 
tragedies  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  were  considered  orthodox  in 
the  opinion  of  those  polytheists.  I  do  not 
speak  of  Aristophanes,  whose  bitter  irony  re- 
spected neither  gods  nor  men.  Nor  is  the 
argument  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  the 
Italian  school  in  the  16th  century.  Raphael, 
in  painting  Pamassus  and  the  School  of  Athens^ 
has  not  exhibited  more  power  and  genius 
than  in  painting  the  doctors  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss the  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
muses  encircling  Apollo  are  not  less  beauti- 
ful than  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Bologne,  or  the 
divine  Madonna  of  the  Pitti  palace.  The 
master  of  the  Italian  school,  in  Christian  as 
'''*!!  ••  p"^:i!i  cuj  jects,  always  had  in  view 
the  same  aim,  the  expression  of  beauty. 
This  was  his  dream,  his  desire  at  all  times. 
SU  Peter  delivered  from  Prison  by  an  Angel 
did  not  divert  him  from  his  object  any  more 
than  the  Triumph  of  Galatea ;  accordingly, 
the  master  of  the  Italian  school  occupies  one 
of  the  first  ranks  in  the  history  of  painting. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  art  should  aim  at 
the  explicit  instruction  of  moral  and  religious 
truths ;  but  as  the  beautiful,  which  is  but  one 
form  of  the  true,  ever  elevates  the  soul  to  the 
idea  of  the  good ;  and  as  God  is  the  imper- 
sonation of  all  truth,  allbeauty,  and  all  justice, 
it  hence  follows  that  art,  in  its  purest  form, 
ever  teaches  morality  and  religion. 

If  the  beautiful  is  the  supreme  aim  of  all 
the  arts,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  forms  of  the 
imagination,  from  drawing  to  music  and  po- 
etry, have,  for  their  law,  a  certain  expression. 
The  art  of  drawing  comprises  two  parts : 
painting  and  statuary,  which  are  considered 
oy  the  iffnorant  multitude  as  mere  imitative 
arts,  and  architecture,  which  fortunately  es- 
capes ihiB  incomplete  definition.    M.  Counn 


justly  remarks  that  painting  is  generally  more 
expressive  than  statuary;  yet  this  remark 
should  be  modified,  since  there  are  many  ex- 
amples which  challenge  its  tiuth.  The  LaocoSn 
found  in  the  hot  baths  of  Titus,  which  may 
now  be  seen  at  the  Vatican  ;  the  Family  of 
,Ntobe,  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palace 
of  Offices,  at  Florence,  prove  conclusively 
that  statuary  is  not  restricted  to  the  expres- 
sion of  motionless  beauty.  With  this  reser- 
vation,  the  opinion  of  M.  Cousin  is  conforma- 
ble to  the  truth.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
means  of  expression  at  the  command  of 
painting  are  not  more  numerous  than  those 
possessed  by  sculpture.  Here,  however,  I 
nnd  it  necessary  to  present  to  M.  Cousin  a 
very  serious  objection ;  he  appears  to  believe 
that  painting,  by  reason  of  ita  many  means  of 
expression,  approaches  nearer  to  the  ideal 
than  statuary,  which  is,  I  thmk,  a  radical 
error.  In  proof  of  my  assertion,  take  the 
PayehS  at  tne  Museum  of  Naples,  known  for 
a  long  time  under  the  name  of  the  Venus  of 
Capua,  whose  head  expresses  a  divine  mo- 
desty, and  compare  it  with  the  Psyche  of 
Famesine.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  Psychi 
at  Naples  ?  No  one  can  tell.  Was  it  the 
production  of  Polycletus  or  Ageladas?  It 
matters  not.  Yet  it  is  certain  £at  this  pre- 
cious fragment  is  not  less  valuable  in  point  of 
expression  than  the  Psychioi  Raphael,  alter- 
ed in  its  coloring  by  CarloMaratta,  but  of  which 
there  is  at  the  Louvre  an  admirable  sketch 
in  red  ochre,  faithfully  copied  by  Buta?ant. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  statuary  is  abso- 
lutely less  expressive,  or,  in  other  words,  leas 
akin  to  the  ideal,  than  painting;  Plutarch, 
Pausanias,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  contradict 
this  opinion.  Compare  the  assertions  of  Plu- 
tarch in  the  Life  of  Pericles,  and  those  of 
Pausanias  in  the  description  of  Attica,  with 
the  thirty-fifth  book  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  which 
treats  of  ancient  statuary  and  painting,  and 
you  will  discover  what  were  the  opinions  of 
Greece  and  Italy  upon  the  means  of  expres- 
sion possessed  by  painting  and  statuary.  The 
Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  of  which  nothing  now  remains,  were 
not,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Plutarch 
and  Pausanias,  less  expressive  or  less  akin  to 
the  ideal  than  the  fruits  of  Zeuxis,  the  por- 
traits of  Apelles,  and  the  heroic  composi- 
tions of  Polyenotus.  I  invoke  the  testimony 
of  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Pliny,  for  want 
of  more  decisive  evidence,  for  the  Jupiter 
Olympus  now  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican  is  not  the  work  of  Phidias.  This  pro- 
duction, in  many  respects  admurable,  can  onit 
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thiB  is  not  clearly  proved.  The  work  of  Phi- 
dias, made  of  ivory,  gold,  and  enamel,  was 
probably  destroyed  at  Constantinople,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  crusades ;  and  as  to  the 
Minerva,  not  a  single  trace  of  it  remains.  The 
colossal  Pallas,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Etruscan  Pallas  at  the  villa 
Albani,  which  M.  Ingres,  justly  admiring,  has 
caused  to  be  modelled  for  the  School  ot  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris,  can  give  us  no  just  conception 
of  the  virgin  who  issued  armed  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  and  described  by  Plut-trch  and 
Pausanias.  Yet  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  Paa- 
sanias,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  all  three  strangers 
to  the  special  study  of  aesthetics,  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  opinion  of  antiquity  upon  the 
expressive  means  of  painting  and  statuary. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Timanthus, 
described  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  is  indeed  a 
work  worthy  of  attention  ;  and,  although  we 
do  not  possess  the  original,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  reproduction  of  this  sublime  work 
taken  from  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  Bourbon  Museum.  The  very 
imperfect  execution  of  this  work  does  not  de- 
tract from  its  real  value.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  70th  year  of  the 
Qiristian   era,   several    centuries  after  the 

Slden  age  of  Greek  art.  The  Sacrifice  of 
^  higenia  which  we  now  see,  is  probably  but 
the  copy  of  a  copy  transmitted  from  age  to 
age.  As  regards  expression,  the  Sacrifice  of 
fyhigenia  merits  undoubted  praise.  Agamem- 
non averting  his  face  from  Calchas,  who  is 
about  to  sacrifice  his  daughter,  is  a  master- 
stroke of  genius :  all  this  is  very  true ;  but 
Laocoon  dying  with  his  two  sons,  and  Niob6 
with  her  numerous  family  pierced  by  the  ar- 
rows of  Apollo,  to  expiate  her  blasphemies 
against  Latona,  do  not  present  a  less  affecting 
picture  than  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 

In  speaking  of  architecture,  M.  Cousin 
advances  the  idea  that,  in  this  art,  the  aim 
of  which  is  complex,  the  sentiment  of  utility 
is  prejudicial  to  the  sentiment  of  beauty; 
but  this,  [  think,  is  erroneous.  The  Greeas, 
who  in  all  the  arts  of  designing  and  even 
in  poetry  may  justly  be  considered  as  our 
masters,  had  defined  architecture  as  the 
onion  of  the  useful  with  the  beautiful,  and 
had  even  invented  for  the  expression  of  this 
thought,  a  peculiar  word  which  cannot  be 
translated  into  our  language.  The  entire 
history  of  architecture  justifies  the  opinion 
of  the  Greeks.  The  form  of  all  important 
monuments  explains  their  design. .  M.  Cousin 
beace  urges  that  the  idea  of  utility  in  archi- 


tecture is  prejudicial  to  the  development  of 
beauty.  This  is  not  a  correct  inference. 
From  the  Parthenon  to  Notre -Dame  of 
Paris,  from  Ictinus  to  Maurice  de  Sully,  all 
monuments  have  expressed  and  ought  to  ex- 
press their  design.  M.  Cousin  is  of  opinion 
that  architects,  being  under  the  necessity  of 
taken  the  useful  into  consideration,  must  dis- 
play their  taste  in  the  details ;  but  such  art- 
ists would  not  comprehend  the  true  mission 
of  their  art  Architecture  cannot,  like  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  avail  itself  of  imitation  as  a 
starting-point.  In  the  construction  of  a 
palace,  a  fortress  or  a  church,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  separate  utility  from  beauty. 
Every  arcliitect  who  forgets  this  two-fold 
condition  of  his  art  is  ignorant  of  his  art. 
Everv  civil,  religious  and  military  monument 
whicn  does  not  express  its  design,  is  incom- 
plete. This  principle  is  at  once  verified  by 
history  and  theory. 

We  now  come  to  music.  M.  Cousin  justly 
remarks  that  music,  by  the  succession  of 
effects  which  it  may  produce,  and  the  in- 
definite character  of  the  emotions  which  it 
excites,  acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  senses 
than  painting,  statuary,  and  architecture. 
Reduced  to  this  formula,  his  opinion  is  very 
true ;  yet  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  test  of 
application,  it  admits  of  controversy.  He 
limits  music  to  the  expression  of  only  two 
sentiments,  sadness  and  joy.  Now  hU  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  music  from 
Palestrina  to  Beethoven,  including  Sebastian 
Bach,  Mozart,  Rossini  and  others,  know  fall 
well  that  music,  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  expression  of  sadness  and  joy,  may  ex- 
press very  clearly  anger  and  jealousy.  Nor 
is  the  sentiment  of  heroic  greatness  un- 
known to  music,  as  Beethoven  has  con- 
clusively proved  ;  the  Heroic  Symphonie  of 
the  master  of  Bonn  would  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  it.  Shall  I  speak  of  Mozart? 
The  character  of  2ierlina  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  music  was  not  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing coquetry.  Shall  I  speak  of  Doni- 
zetti ?  The  character  of  Adina  in  UEliure 
d'Amore  would  furnish  me  with  an  additional 
argument.  Shall  I  speak  of  Bellini  ?  The 
character  of  Amina  in  La  Sonnambula  would 
confirm  my  assertion.  There  remains  one 
more  question  to  which  M.  Cousin  merely 
makes  allusion.  He  says,  and  truly,  that 
music  cannot  and  ought  not  to  express 
sentiments  too  positive;  yet  Gluok  and 
Gretry,  two  masters  of  unequal  merit  with- 
out doubt,  but  who  both  occupy  an  indis- 
putable rank  in  the  history  of  muaic,  have 
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attempted,  and  often  with  success,  to  give 
music  a  positive  expression.  The  Aleestestknd 
Richard  Cceur  de  Liofi  have  proved  to  the 
most  incredulous  that  Glucl  and  Gretry 
were  not  mbtaken. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  what  M.  Cousin  says 
of  the  art  of  gardening,  for  this  is  in  my 
opinion  an  unimportant  episode  in  the  general 
theory  of  art,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  poetry. 
M.  Cousin,  attempting  to  establish  a  hierar- 
chy among  the  different  forms  of  the  imagi- 
nation, justly  assigns  the  preeminence  to 
poetry.  It  is  indisputable  that  poetry  may 
trace  the  forms  and  outlines  of  objects  like 
architecture;  may  exhibit  coloring  to  the 
mind,  if  not  to  the  eyes,  like  painting ;  and 
produce  upon  the  heart  successive  effects, 
like  music ;  yet,  as  M.  Cousin,  remarks,  the 
different  forms  of  imagination  or  art  ought 
never  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  each 
other.  Entire  history  attests  the  value  of 
this  assertion.  If  painting  essays  to  intrude 
upon  statuary,  it  will  produce  the  pictures  of 
David ;  if  statuary  attempts  to  contend  with 
painting,  it  will  produce  the  statues  of  the 
Cavalier  Bemin ;  if  music  endeavors  to  en- 
croach upon  poetry,  it  will  present  to  its 
auditors  mere  confused  enigrmas.  The  most 
beautiful  symphonies  of  Beethoven, admirable 
in  themselves  for  their  melody  and  harmonic 
combinations,  become  riddles  when  arranged 
by  over-zealous  interpreters.  Poetry  alone 
possesses  the  power  of  giving  expression  to 
all  the  sentiments  ;  from  those  attributed  to 
painting  and  statuary,  to  those  which  music 
expresses  so  powerfully.  I  do  not  speak  of 
architecture,  which  has  no  forms  to  imitate; 
for  I  regard  as  visionary  the  illusions  of  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint- Pierre,  who  saw  in  the  arches 
of  Gothic  architecture  an  imitation  of  the 
curves  in  some  of  the  forest  trees ;  I  speak 
of  all  the  sentiments  which  form,  color  and 
sound  can  express.  Now  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  Phidias,  Raphael  and  Mozart,  the 
three  masters  of  form,  color  and  sound,  do  not 
surpass  Homer,  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Cor- 
neille  and  Moliere.  M.Cousin  therefore  right- 
ly assigns  to  poetry  the  first  rank  in  all  the  arts. 

The  chapter  devoted  by  M.  Cousin  to  the 
history  of  French  art  in  the  17th  century  is 
an  infallible  means  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  His  general  ideas  appear  very 
reasonable ;  though  in  my  opinion  he  has 
not  ^.pursued  a  perfectly  rational  plan  in  his 
investigation  of  the  pnnciples  of  sdsthetics. 
If,^jnstead  of  arguing  from  the  human  con- 
science to  the  external  world,  he  had  adopted 
the  inverse  method,  and  bad  argued  from 


the  observation  of  the  exterior  world  to  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  interior  life,  and 
to  the  analysis  of  the  impression  received  by 
the  human  mind  in  viewing  the  works  of  na- 
ture, I  think  he  would  not  have  fallen  into 
the  error  which  he  has  in  speaking  of  a  de- 
terminate period.  I  have  rendered  full  jus- 
tice to  the  sagacity  which  he  has  manifcAted 
in  the  determination  of  the  facultiis  necessa- 
ry for  the  perception  of  beauty.  I  have  ad- 
mitted as  true  the  elements  of  beauty  hs  he 
de6ned  them  in  the  natural,  intellectual  and 
moral  worlds ;  I  agree  with  him  respecting 
the  general  mission  of  art.  If  my  opinion 
differs  from  his  upon  some  points  of  detail, 
if  I  am  obliged  to  combat  or  deny  his  theo- 
ry respecting  architecture,  I  admit,  however, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  his  aesthetical  princi- 
ples. But  when  he  speaks  of  a  particular 
period,  when  he  applies  his  doctrine  to  cer- 
tain facts,  I  must  make  some  reservations. 
In  pursuing  this  course  he  has  entered  upon 
a  dangerous  path  ;  and  the  danger  of  which 
he  could  only  have  a  glimpse,  so  long  as  he 
confined  himself  to  a  purely  ideal  region,  has 
become  manifest  when  he  attempted  to  enter 
upon  the  aesthetic  history  of  a  particular  time 
and  country.  Then  are  revealed  all  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  preconceived  ideas:  and 
when  I  say  preconceived,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  affirm  that  the  ideas  advanced  by  M. 
Cousin  upon  the  mission  and  nature  of  art 
were  suggested  at  hazard  ;  I  only  mean  that 
he  has  received  them  from  his  predecessors 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  submit- 
ting them  to  proof  in  the  external  world. 
What  is  and  must  be  the  result  ?  As,  instead 
of  proceeding  from  particular  to  general,  M. 
Cousin  has  adopted  the  contrary  course  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  as  he  made  use  of  deduction 
before  verifying  induction,  he  could  scarcely 
arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  particular  facta; 
and  in  entering  upon  the  history  of  French 
art  in  the  17th  century,  these  principles,  al- 
though true  in  general,  assume  a  doubtful 
character  in  their  application. 

So  long  as  M.  Cousin  confined  himself  to  a 
purely  literary  region,  he  was  correct  upon 
all  pomts,  and  shows  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fene- 
lon  and  Bossuet.  In  speaking  of  the  artists, 
he  characterizes  fmthfully  the  genius  of 
Nicolas  Poussin  and  Lesneur,  and  under- 
stands Claude  Gel^ ;  but  when  he  comes  to 
Mignard  and  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Ua 
principles  do  not  admit  of  application.  Car- 
ried away  by  his  partiality  to  Mother  Agnet, 
Mother  Angelique,  and  his  favorite  Carmelite 
aifltera  of  thft  to^  S^  1%w3^^^\a  Sj^ 
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merits  of  the  portraits  of  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne, as  Madame  de  Slael  judged  the 
romances  of  Tieck,  by  assigning  to  them 
what  she  wished  to  see  in  them.  Philippe 
de  Champagne  possesses  without  doubt  some 
merit  as  a  painter ;  he  is  a  skilful  practition- 
er, but  occupies  an  unimportant  position  in 
the  history  of  his  art.  Mignard,  notwith- 
standing the  eulogiums  lavished  upon  him  by 
Moliere  in  the  least  interesting  of  his  works, 
la  Gloire  du  VaUde-  Grace,  is  not  superior  to 
Bigaud,  whose  name  would  not  have  been 
perpetuated  in  hbtory  had  it  not  been  for 
the  admirable  eograviogi  of  Drevet.  He 
canoot  in  any  point  of  view  compare  with 
Poussin  and  Lesneur.  In  stituary  M.  Cou- 
sin justly  recognizes  the  talent  of  Pierre 
Puget,  but  why  doe-s  he  place  Jacques 
Sarazin  and  Girardon  nearly  on  the  same 
level  with  him  ?  Girardon  possesses  some 
material  skill  in  his  art,  but  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ideal  part  of  statuary.  The 
object  of  M.  Cousin  in  imdertaking  the 
defence  of  Frencti  art  in  the  lYth  century, 
was  to  prove  the  superiority  of  spiritual  over 
material  art,  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  the 
argument  adduced  in  favor  of  his  theory 
directly  overthrows  it.  It  appears  to  me  un- 
necessary to  prove  the  superiority  of  Jean 
Gonjon ;  and  as  to  the  Anguier,  they  might 
more  properly  be  considered  artisans  than 
artists.  The  works  to  which  their  name  is 
attached  at  the  Louvre  give  evidence  of  at- 
tentive study  to  the  material  processes  of  art, 
but  have  little  ia  common  with  spiiitualism. 
Neither  can  we  consider  Le  Notre  and 
Mansard  as  very  distinguished  architects. 
The  two  wings  added  to  the  Tuileries  of 
Phiiibert  Delorme,  fully  demonstrate  the 
deficiency  of  the  imagination  of  Le  N6tre. 
The  Chateau  of  Versailles,  which  was  to  im- 
mortalize the  name  of  Mansard,  is  a  very  in- 
ferior conception,  and  presents  at  most  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  barrack.  I  think 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  a-islgn  to  it  a 
very  elevated  rank  in  the  history  of  architect- 
ure. L'Hotel  des  Invalides,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  defects  in  taste,  is 
not  destitute  of  elegance  and  grandeur,  was 
by  no  means  designed  by  the  architect  of 
the  Chateau  de  Versailles. 

We  regret  that  M.  Cousin  has  made  no 
allusion  to  the  art  of  music  in  the  Hth 
century.  Although  Lulli  was  an  Italian,  it 
was  in  France  that,  I  will  not  say  his  genius, 
but  his  imaginatijn  was  developed.  All  who 
have  compared  the  AlcesUs  of  Lulli  with 
ihB(  of  Qluckf  are  aware  of  the  superior 
elegance  and  eSectiveneia  of  the  produoUonot 


the  Italian  master.  The  duet  of  Alcestes  and 
Charon  is  familiar  to  all  the  pupils  of  H. 
Delsarte;  the  moment  when  Alcestes,  in 
order  to  propitiate  Charon,  exclaims :  "  A 
shade  requires  so  small  a  place,*'  has  been 
expressed  -by  Lulli  with  an  eloquence  which 
neither  Gluck  nor  Gretry  have  ever  surpass- 
ed. The  Alcestes  of  Gluck,  as  a  whole,  is 
doubtless  superior  to  that  of  Lulli,  but  he 
has  not  surpassed  the  pathetic  character 
of  the  duet  of  Alcestes  and  Charon,  written 
by  the  Florentine  master.  It  belonged  to  VL 
Cousin  to  apply  his  theory  to  all  the  arts. 
After  having  demonstrated,  as  was  his  right, 
that  the  different  arts  ought  not  in  any  case 
be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  each  other's 
domain,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove 
that  in  France  in  the  17th  century  all  the 
forms  of  the  imagination  verified  his  theory ; 
and  I  can  hardly  conceive  why  M.  Cousin,  in 
speaking  of  French  art  in  the  17th  century, 
has  not  referred  to  music. 

With  these  reservations,  which  I  think 
necessary,  I  am  happy  to  admit  that  the 
aesthetic  sketch  presented  by  M.  Cousin 
contains  nearly  all  the  elements  of  a  complete 
theory.  To  observe  and  analyze  particular 
facts  before  establishing  the  general  princi- 
ples which  must  be  the  summary  of  the 
particular  facts,  and  must  express  their  com- 
mon signification,  is  in  my  opinion  the  only 
method  which  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  true 
conclusions  in  aesthetics  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Had 
M.  Cousin  adopted  this  course,  instead  of 
the  opposite  otie,  his  theory  would  have  been 
perfect.  To  commence  with  deduction  will 
always  be  a  rash  and  imprudent  attempt 
The  truest  principles  are  full  of  danger,  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  verify  them ;  and  if  an 
author,  however  eminent  he  may  be,  neglects 
this  precaution,  he  may  affirm  a  genersd  idea 
which  is  perfectly  just,  and  invoke  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  this  general  idea,  par- 
ticular facts  which  not  only  are  not  contained 
in  this  general  idea,  but  which  contradict  it 
Thus  M.  Cousin,  in  speaking  of  the  bean 
ideal,  all  the  importance  of  which  he  under- 
stands, frequently  cites  with  marked  predilec- 
tion the  Apollo  ielvidere,  and  the  Venus  du 
Capitole,  Now  these  two  works,  though 
otherwise  admirable,  are  not  only  not  of  the 
first  order,  but  each  possesses  entirely  dis- 
tinct characteristics.  The  Apollo  BelviderSy 
now  at  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  is  probably 
but  a  copy  in  marble  of  a  statue  originally  exe- 
cuted in  bronze ;  then,  aside  from  the  question 
of  its  originality,  can  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
\  Qom^ttc^  V\\.\i  \*bL^  figures  detached  from  the 
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tympans  of  the  Parthenon  ?  Assuredly  not. 
The  pages  written  by  Winckelmann,  more 
worthy  of  an  orator  than  a  true  criUc,  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things.  Compared  with 
Hissus,  Thesetti,  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  the 
Fates,  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  evidently  bat 
a  work  of  the  second  order,  a  reproduction  of 
a  popular  work  in  Greece,  executed  at  Rome 
by  a  skilful  artist.  The  preference  of  M. 
Cousin  for  the  Apollo  Belvidere  the  more 
surprises  us  from  the  fact  that  in  1816, 
preyions  to  his  lectures  on  aesthetics,  the 
English  Parliament  had  purchased  of  Lord 
Elgin,  for  £30,000  sterling,  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  ten  years  afterwards,  in 
1826,  twenty  years  prior  to  the  revision  of 
these  lectures,  the  Due  de  Riviere,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  sent 
to  France  the  Venus  of  Mih,  which  is  with- 
out doubt  inferior  to  Ceres  and  the  Fates, 
but  far  superior  to  Apollo  Belvidere, 

With  regard  to  the  Venus  du  Capitols,  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  type  of  ideal  beauty. 
What  M.  Cousin  says  of  the  Venus  du  Ca- 
pitols would  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
Venus  deMedicis  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence, 
a  work  of  the  second  order,  whose  entire 
right  arm,  so  celebrated  by  orators  who  wish 
to  be  considered  as  serious  critics,  has  been 
restored  by  a  modem  artist.  The  Venus  du 
Capitols  not  only  does  not  accord  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  M.  Cousin,  but  it 
evidently  contradicts  them.  Is  thb  a  Gre- 
cian work  of  art?  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not.  At  all  events,  whether 
it  be  Grecian  or  Roman,  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  most  distinguished  era  of  art,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  ideal 
beauty. 

The  objections  which  I  have  just  present- 
ed do  not,  by  any  means,  detract  from  my 
admiration  for  that  eminent  writer,  who  has 
proposed  so  many  difficult  and  delicate  ques- 
tions, and  after  having  investigated  them  in 
all  their  bearings,  has  often  given  them  a  de- 
cbive  solution.  His  work  upon  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Ooqd,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  productions  which  could  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  youth  and  ma- 


ture age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Cousin, 
who,  from  1816  to  1820,  and  from  1828  to 
1830,  had  attracted  and  interested  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  study  of  the 
ideal  world ;  who  had  spoken  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  considered  abstractly, 
and  of  the  different  doctrines  in  which  these 
three  ideas  were  manifested  more  or  less  evi- 
dently, abandoned  his  chair  in  all  the  vigor 
and  maturity  of  his  talent ;  for  in  1830  he 
was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  It  would 
have  been  desirable  and  profitable  if  h» 
voice,  which  had  been  listened  to  with  so 
much  interest  by  the  youth,  could  have  stiU 
been  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  Sprbonne.  The 
apotheosis  of  materialism  would  perhaps 
have  been  retarded,  and  this  eloquent  and 
persuasive  teacher,  whom  General  Foy,  in  a 
visit  to  the  Sorbonne,  so  justly  styled  the 
prince  of  youth,  might  perhaps  have  re- 
strained the  gross  M)petites  which,  at  the 
present  time,  have  gamed  the  ascendancy  in 
too  many  minds  over  the  true,  the  beautiful 
and  the  good. 

The  resignation  of  the  philosophical  chair 
by  M.  Cousin  cannot  be  easily  repaired ; 
for  the  union  of  a  mind  capable  of  com  pre* 
hendinff  all  problems,  and  a  talent  capable  of 
presenting  in  an  attractive  form  the  solution 
of  all  truths,  is  very  rare  in  the  history  of 
thought.  M.  Cousin,  in  glowing  and  animated 
language,  has  removed  philosophy  from  the 
domain  of  pure  literature,  and  has  trans- 
ported it  into  the  domain  of  public  thought. 
Neither  Tennermann  nor  Tiedemann  had 
ever  accomplished  such  an  undertaking ;  they 
wrote  only  for  the  learned,  but  M.  Cousin 
had  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  minds  of  the  youth ;  and  this 
taste,  if  it  does  not  conduce  to  wealth  and 
material  prosperity,  leads  to  generous  ideas, 
to  disinterested  sentiments,  to  devoted ness 
of  purpose,  to  self-denial,  to  respect  for 
right,  and  to  the  performance  of  duty.  So- 
ciety regulated  by  such  ideas  and  sentiments 
is  possessed  of  greater  dignity  and  beauty. 
It  is  to  be  desired  that  M.  Cousin  will  re- 
sume, continue,  and  finish,  as  an  orator,  the 
task  so  ably  commenced  as  a  professor. 
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About  eighteen  months  aao,  as  some  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  Anghan  counties^  were  strangely 
Imitated   and  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those  extraordinary  specimens  of  ab- 
normal human  development  which  disclose 
themselves  every  now  and  then,  as  if  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  rending  a  ghastlj  fissure  in  our 
current  theories,  and  aflbrding  us  a  moment- 
ary insight  into  those  regions  of  truth  and 
reality  that  outlie  our  present  circumscribed 
domains  of  knowledge.     The  phenomenon  in 
queitioa  was  known    far  and  wide  as  the 
**•  Sholtisham  Case/'  from  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  it  occurred.     The  opinions 
entertained  in  reference  to  it  were  of  the 
most   diversified   description,   though   it  is 
probable     that    the     convictions     of    the 
majority  of  persons  upon  whose  ears  this 
tale  of  marvel  and  mystery  had  fallen,  were 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  its 
'  heroine.     The  rural  cottage  in  which  Eliza- 
beth Squirrell  lay,  bereft  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  human  senses,  and  subsisting 
week  after  week  avowedly  without  the  re- 
ception of  food,  became  not  only  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  the  immediate  neighbors,  but 
also  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  visitors  from 
great  distances.     Pilgrims  by  scores  flocked 
to  this  shrine  of  physiologicul  and  psycho- 
logical mystery ;  some  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  study  the  case,  and  master  some  new  se- 
cret in  the  complex  organism  of  the  human 
frame;    others  out  of  mere  idle  curiosity; 
while  not  a  few  resorted  thither,  the  slaves 
of  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  their  lynx-eyed  vigilance  in  de- 
tecting whatever  could  be  construed  into  to- 
kens of  imposture  and  proofs  of  conspiracy. 
A  sharp  controversy,  too,  sprang  up,  embit- 
tered by  fierce  and  acrimonious  feeling.    The 
contest  was  carried  on,  not  only  in  public 
meetings  and  through  the  columns  of  the  lo- 
•  cal  newspapers,  but  it  raged  also  beside  al- 
most every  hearth  for  miles  around,  stirring 
up  discords  in  families,  and  dissensions  and 
misunderstandings  between  those  who  had 
heretofore  been  almost  bosom  friends.     In- 


deed, we  are  told  that  **  oppositioo  to  the 
*  Shottisham  Case'  seemed,  for  a  time,  a  bond 
of  brotherhood  among  persons  the  most 
opposed  in  their  characters,  callings,  and 
creeds."  Admitting  even  that  the  case  was 
one  of  detected  fraud  and  imposture,  we  can- 
not but  thmk  this  exhibition  of  insane  fury 
deeply  disgraceful  to  those  who  surrendered 
themselves  to  its  squalls  and  gusts,  especially 
when  we  learn  that  the  hostile  legions  were 
officered  and  led  on  to  the  attack  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  ministers  of  me- 
dicine. Surely  they,  at  least,  should  have 
well  weighed  the  responsibility  of  their  ac- 
tions before  they  undertook  to  foment  and 
foster  the  public  indignation,  and  focus  it 
upon  a  family  who,  after  all,  turn  out  to 
have  been  utterly  guiltless  of  any  attempts 
at  conspiracy  or  fraud. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  genuineness  or 
spuriousness  of  the  phenomena  developed  m 
this  case,  we  cannot  but  think,  from  the  facts 
that  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  it, 
that  the  treatment  it  has  received  has  been 
glaringly  unphilosophical,  irrational,  and 
cruel.  That  a  simple-minded  child  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing graduated  in  the  school  of  deceit  and 
vice,  had  received  a  religious  training,  should 
have  been  able,  through  an  extended  period, 
and  under  the  Argus  eyes  of  thousands  of 
visitors,  so  to  feign  all  the  actions  pecuhar 
to  the  blind  and  the  deaf  as  never  really  to 
betray  herself,  is  perfectly  incredible  to  us; 
and  that  she  should /further,  either  with  or 
without  the  connivance  of  her  parents,  de- 
liberately plan  and  consistently  carry  out  the 
desperate  project  of  imposing  upon  the  pub- 
lic, and  securing  a  perilous  notoriety  by  a 
pretence  of  living  without  food,  is  to  us  still 
more  improbable.  The  unimpeachable  repu- 
tation borne  by  the  family  up  to  the  period 
when  they  were  thus  unceremoniously  pillo- 
ried before  the  world,  should  surely  have 
sheltered  them  from  the  rash  and  indiscrimi- 
nate imputations  that,  in  many  cases,  even 
without  the  semblance  of  proof,  have  been 
cast  upon  their  probity  and  honor.     The 
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self-complacent  conceit  with  one's  own  at- 
tainments in  knowledge*  together  with  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
that  occasionally  break  loose  in  such  cases 
as  this,  tend  ponsiderably  to  tone  down  our 
once  glowing  admiration  of  this  so-called 
age  of  progress  and  free  thought.  That  we 
have  improved  a  little  upon  our  forefathers 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  we  are 
still  far  enough  from  the  goal  of  our  aspira- 
tions, every  day  convinces  us.  Probably, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  short  work  would 
have  been  made  of  the  *'  Shottisham  Case ;" 
the  poor  girl  would  have  been  borne  to  some 
adjoining  horse- pond,  and  there  made  to  un- 
dergo the  fashionable  ordeal  of  sinking  or 
swimming.  Happily  the  fashion  has  changed, 
but  the  old  spirit  that  save  birth  to  it 
still  lives,  and  discloses  itself  in  new  and  po- 
liter forms  of  cruelty.  We  Purists  and  Pha- 
risees of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century 
are  wont  to  stigmatize,  as  savage  and  atro- 
cious, the  rougher  usages  and  penalties  in 
vo£ue  amongr  the  benighted  denizens  of  the 
"  dark  ages ; '  and  yet,  with  the  most  amiable 
motives,  no  doubt,  men  wearing  the  garb  of 
the  Christian  ministry  can  in  our  day  stand 
beside  the  couch  of  a  suffering  child,  upon 
whom  the  Almighty  has  laid  a  burden  of 
manifold  and  mysterious  maladies,  and  load 
her  with  their  maledictions  and  anathemas; 
and,  in  the  genuine  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
old  Jews,  cast  the  parents  ^'out  of  the  syna- 
gogue" for  being  participators  in  their 
daughter's  presumed  guilt.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  ministers  of  medicine  have  been  equal- 
ly intolerant :  for,  although  a  few  noble  ex- 
ceptions have  occurred,  the  great  mass  of  the 
faculty  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  finding 
the  strange  facts  which  nature  brought  to 
their  view  in  this  unaccountable  case  quite  op- 
posed to  their  stereotyped  theories,  and  per- 
ceiving, moreover,  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant  multitude  were  roused  against  the 
transparent  impostor,  who  perpetrated  such 
an  impudent  insult  upon  their  understanding 
as  to  pretend  she  "  cpuld  live  without  wit- 
tels,*'  all  at  once  evinced  the  most  sensitive 
dread  of  being  in  any  way  identified  with 
the  affair.  A  medical  investigation  of  the 
case  was  proposed  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  offered  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses attending  it.  The  challenge  was  com- 
municated to  the  physicians  of  me  locality, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  local  jour- 
nals. It  met  with  a  response  only  from  one 
gentleman,  and  even  he,  after  consulting  his 
discreet  brethren  of  the  pill-box,  respectfully 
declined  the  invidious  task    No  doubt,  some- 


times, discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor; 
still  we  cannot  but  form  gloomy  auguries  of 
the  future,  if  professional  bodies  of  educated 
men  suffer  themselves  in  this  wise  to  be  de- 
terred from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  either  by 
the  novelty  and  inexplicable  strangeness  ot 
the  phenomena  presented,  by  the  senseless 
clamor  of  that  '^  blatant  beast,  the  public," 
whose  voice  we  know  is  not  always  the  voice 
of  God,  or  by  the  mercenary  instincts  of  a  sor- 
did self-interest  But  the  fact  is,  as  has  been 
somewhat  severely  observed  by  an  eminent 
metropolitan  member  of  the  faculty,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  very  case,  "  The  physiologists 
know  so  little  of  man's  body,  except  as  either 
dead,  or  else  as  a  mere  guzzling-machine, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  any  abstinence, 
or  any  spiritual  compensation  for  meals. 
They  comprehend  the  good  of  a  full  trough ; 
and  I  advise  you  and  Miss  Squirrell  to  leave 
them  as  much  as  possible  to  that  repast." 

That  the  people  at  large  should  have  been 
stumbled  at  the  marvels  exhibited  by  this 
wonderful  child,  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
The  multitude  will  generally  follow  its  lead- 
ers. The  lofty  dogmatizings  of  men  pro- 
fessionally committed  to  certain  systems  and 
theories  are  sure  to  lead  hosts  of  unthinking 
and  unreasoning  folk  astray.  Dreading  the 
vast  unknown  into  which  all  novelties  threat- 
en to  drive  them,  without  compass  or  chart 
to  direct  their  course,  they  very  naturally 
and  perhaps  prudently  hug  the  shore.  *'  To 
the  vulgar,"  says  Mrs.  Crowe,  in  her  •*  Night- 
side  of  Nature,"  "  who  do  not  see  the  uni- 
versal law  which  governs  the  universe,  every 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
is  a  prodigy ;  but  to  the  enlightened  mind 
there  are  no  prodigies ;  for  it  perceives  that 
both  in  the  moral  and  physical  world  there 
is  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  connection ;  and 
that  the  most  strange  and  even  apparently 
contradictory  or  supernatural  fact  or  event 
will  be  found,  on  due  investigation,  to  be 
strictly  dependent  on  its  antecedents." 

Our  recollections  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  we  have  thus  referred,  and  which 
form  so  sad  a  blot  upon  the  growing  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  the  age,  have  been  revived 
by  the  perusal  of  a  recently-published  work 
upon  this  extraordinary  case.*    The  volume 

*  The  Antobiosraph^  of  Elizabeth  8<||mrrell,  of 
ShottidisiD,^Dd  BelectioDs  from  her  WntiDgs:  to- 

§  ether  with  an  Examination  and  Defenee  of  her 
tatements  relative  to  her  BnfferiDgB,  Blindaesi, 
Dealnefli^  entire  Abatinence^from  Food  and'Drin^ 
and  other  extraordlDary  .Phenomena:  aleo  Facts 
and  Opinions  illustrative  and  sosgestive.  Bv  Oin 
or  BBi  WiTCBns.  London :  Simpkin,  MsmmII  Jk 
Oo.    1868. 
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has  been  partly  written  and  partly  compiled 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
^  second  watch ;"  and,  considering  the  object 
contemplated  by  its  author,  it  is  a  shrewd 
and  effective  production,  and  cannot  fail  in 
producing  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  every  candid  reader.  Indeed,  we  are 
happy  to  learn,  from  sources  upon  which  we 
can  rely,  that  the  well-timed  appearance  of 
the  book,  after  a  considerable  period  of  qui- 
escence, during  which  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  for  calmer  ana  wiser  thinkings, 
is  accompanied  by  a  very  decided  and  ex- 
tensive reaction  of  public  opinion  on  the 
matter.  The  work  is  certainly  a  most  tri- 
umphant turning  of  the  tables  upon  the 
slanderous  adversaries  of  the  poor  girl,  and 
shows  conclusively  enough  that  far  more 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  them  can  be 
said  by  the  champions  of  her  innocence  and 
truthfulness.  Even  leaving  in  abeyance  for 
the  time  the  vexed  question  of  the  reality  or 
the  simulation  of  the  abnormal  manifesta- 
tions in  dispute,  the  numerous  extraordinary 
and  well- attested  cases  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter that  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  the  author,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  girl  is  not  to  be  stigmatized  as  an  impos- 
tor on  mere  prima  facie  grounds.  If  these 
wonderful  developments  of  the  veiled  mys- 
teries of  our  complex  nature  have  before  oc- 
curred, what  is  to  prevent  their  reappear- 
ance whenever  the  requisite  conditions  are 
present  ?  Whether  the  singular  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Elizabeth  Squirrell  be  real  or 
counterfeit,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide ; 
though,  from  the  light  thrown  upon  the  case 
by  the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  recording  our  protest  against  the  rash, 
intemperate,  and  cruel  manner  in  which  she 
has  been  treated,  and  the  bitter  spirit  of 
hostility  with  which  the  patient  and  her  fa- 
mily liave  been  pursued.  When  will  the 
world  learn,  that  neither  the  establishment 
of  truth  nor  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
error  require  the  use  of  any  such  dishonora- 
ble weapons? 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar, though  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  we  have 
an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  heroine  of 
this  strange  drama,  from  her  own  pen.  As 
the  production  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  scarcely  enjoyed  the  early 
educational  advantages  that  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  rural  poor,  in  consequence  of 
frequent  detention  from  school  by  illness,  it 
k  surprising.  While  all  of  it  is  couched  in  a 
Bunple,  Bowing,  and  perspicuous  style,  l\iQT« 


are  some  passages  in  it  of  real  beauty  and 
pathos.  This  personal  nanrative  b  followed 
by  the  principal  and  most  valuable  section  of 
the  work,  entitled,  ''The  case  impartially 
examined."  The  discussion  is  here  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a  dialogtte  be- 
tween a  somewhat  sceptical  but  candid  m- 
terlocutor,  sincerely  desirous  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,  and  the  author  of  the  w<Hi[. 
The  argumentation  is  well  sustained,  and 
every  important  point,  as  it  cornea  up,  is  for- 
tificNd  by  an  array  of  evidence,  analogoos 
facts,  and  medical  opiniona  dtea  from  the 
works  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
that  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  incredulity  of 
the  most  inveterate  sceptic.  Greater  com- 
pression of  the  argument,  by  the  exclusion 
of  some  of  the  extracts,  might  have  been 
made,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  so  far  as  the 
Shottisham  Case  alone  is  concerned;  yet 
still  this  sacrifice  would  have  tended  to  di- 
minish the  instrucUyeness  of  the  book  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  subjects  of  which  it  is 
so  able  an  exponent.  The  management  of 
thb  portion  of  the  work  would  not  discredit 
any  gentleman  with  a  mind  enriched  by  the 
highest  professional  attainments.  To  this 
masterly  exposition  of  the  case  and  **  defence 
of  the  innocents,'*  succeeds  a  collection  of 
fugitive  pieces  of  Miss  Squirreirs  composition, 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  are,  even  by  the 
confession  of  her  opponents,  very  remarka- 
ble. The  volume  is  closed  by  a  chapter  of 
''facts  and  opinions,  illustrative  and  sug- 
gestive,'' and  which  are  extremely  yaluable 
as  subsidiary  arguments  in  support  of  the 
main  positions  of  the  author. 

Altogether,  the  publication  is  a  most  sea- 
sonable and  instructive  one,  and  will  be  ea- 
gerly studied  by  that  daily-increasing  class 
of  persons  who,  deeply  convinced  of  the  ra- 
dical imperfections  of  all  our  popular  no- 
tions respecting  the  nature  and  spiritual 
affinities  of  man,  are  anxious  for  increasing 
light  upon  the  subject,  from  whatsoever 
quarter  it  may  happen  to  come.  To  the  op- 
posite class,  too— those  who  comprise  within 
themselves  the  circle  of  universal  knowledge; 
whose  dwarfish  minds  constitute  the  only 
measure  of  the  possible ;  who,  like  the  prag- 
matical Frenchman,  when  facts  were  adduced 
in  opposition  to  his  verdict,  exclaimed,  '*  Dc« 
so  much  de  vorse  for  de  /acte,"  can  admit 
nothing  contrary  to  their  experience — to  such 
also,  the  work  before  us  will  possess  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  interest.  According  to  the 
characteristic  mood  of  each,  they  will  either 
make  themselves  merry  over  the  marvellous 
\  g^iAYiXJiYLVj  qC  mankind^  as  disclosed  in  the 
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evidences  of  that  wide -spread  credulitj 
which  did  homage  to  the  unkaown  powers 
of  nature,  displayed  in  the  oases  here  mar- 
shalled before  the  reader;  or*  if  of  grarer 
temperament,  they  will  moralise  gloomily 
upon  the  dark  developments  of  human  arti- 
fice, falsehood,  cunning,  and  duplicity,  with 
which,  according  to  their  theory,  the  volume 
teems.  That  the  one  portion  of  this  pitiable 
class  may  avoid  the  guilt  of  profane  jesting, 
and  that  the  other  mav  be  spared  an  unne- 
cessary efifusion  of  spleen,  we  seriously  re- 
commend them  not  to  touch  the  book.  De- 
cidedly, our  advice  is,  they  had  better  not. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  not  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  this  interesting  case,  we  sub- 
loin  an  outline  of  the  personal  history  of  its 
neroine,  referring  them  to  the  volume  itself 
for  more  copious  details.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Squirrell  was  bom  at  Shottisham,  in  Suffolk, 
a  village  about  thirteen  miles  from  Ipswich, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1838.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  a  dissentbg 
church  in  Ipswich,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
excommunication  for  alleged  participation 
in  their  daughter's  deceit ;  an  act  of  intoler- 
ance and  persecution  which,  from  the  ad- 
verse feeling  it  created,  led  well-nigh  to  the 
ruin  of  the  family.  Her  grandfather,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached,  and  whose 
influence  in  the  early  formation  of  her  cha- 
racter was  very  marked,  had  been  the  wor- 
thy pastor  of  a  neighboring  congregation. 
Bo  early  as  at  the  age  of  two  years,  she 
ffave  indications  of  approaching  blindness, 
from  cataract  in  the  right  eye.  From  that 
period  onwards,  her  fragile  and  delicate  form 
was  frequently  assailed  by  maladies  varying 
in  intensity  and  continuance.  On  reaching 
her  sixth  year,  she  entered  the  infant-schod 
of  the  village,  where  her  eaflremess  and  apt- 
itude in  learning  appear  to  have  made  her  a 
great  favorite  with  her  teacher.  Her  pro- 
gress, accordingly,  was  very  rapid. 

Twelve  months  afterwards,  sne  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  more  advanced  school,  three  miles 
distant  from  her  home.  Here  her  ardent 
temperament  was  stirred  to  emulation,  though 
her  studies  were  sadly  interrupted  by  several 
severe  and  protracted  illnesses.  Even  at  this 
early  a^e  she  confesses  to  a  strong  passion 
for  works  of  an  abstruse  eharacter,  such  as 
related  to  the  spiritual  world,  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  millenmum,  and  so  forth — and  was 
also  strangely  fond  of  g^^  upon  the  dead 
and  visiting  their  graves.  l%ese  objects  had 
no  terror  for  her,  but  filled  her  mind  with 
images  of  vague  and  myateriousp  though 


melancholy  beauty.  While  at  school,  she 
mastered  Pitman's  system  of  phonography, 
which  she  now  finds  of  great  advantage  to 
her. 

But  at  length  the  premonitions  were  af- 
forded of  that  long,  complicated  and  myste- 
rious series  of  disordera  to  which  for  several 
years  she  has  been  an  uncomplaining  martyr. 
For  twelve  weeks  she  was  the  victim  of  the 
most  ezcruciatinff  sufferings  in  her  head  and 
spine ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  were 
temporarily  lulled.  Her  heart,  too,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  diseased  action.  The  local 
surgeons  being  all  puzzled  and  confounded 
by  the  case,  the  sufferer  was  conveyed  to  the 
Ipswich  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
superior  advice  and  medical  skill.  After  six 
weeks'  treatment,  however,  she  returned 
home  physically  weaker  than  when  she  went. 
Here  again  the  faculty  were  baffled.  From 
this  time,  her  attacks  increased  m  frequency 
and  violence;  severe  epileptic  fits,  spas- 
modic contractions,  and  partial  paralysis,  to- 
gether with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  con- 
stantly occurring.  About  a  week  after  her 
return  home  she  suddenly  lost  the  power 
to  swallow  mechanically.  This  took  place 
while  in  the  act  of  eating,  and  naturally 
excited  great  alarm.  All  efforts  to  remove 
the  rigidity  having  failed,  her  friends,  in  deep 
distress,  awaited  the  apparently  inevitable 
result.  Weeks,  however,  passed  away,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  she  still  survived. 
During  twelve  weeks,  her  craving  for  food 
was  ravenous,  and  yet  she  was  unable  to 
swallow  a  solid  morsel.  The  only  nourish- 
ment taken  all  this  time  was  by  the  trickling 
through  her  teeth  of  liquids,  which  par- 
tially were  imbibed  by  the  absorbents.  Her 
auditory  faculties  next  became  affected,  and 
the  sense  of  hearing  gradually  forsook  her. 
The  power  of  vision  in  the  left  eve  was  also 
withdrawn,  and  the  sense  of  smell  soon  fol- 
lowed its  sister  faculties.  Nearly  all  the 
avenues  of  intercourae  with  the  outer  world 
were  thus  closed,  sealinpr  up  her  inner  bemg, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  *'  in  the  blackness 
of  perpetual  night."  After  enduring  the 
sufferings  and  privationa  of  lock-jaw  for 
twenty-one  weeks,  during  which  period  her 
watchful  mother  never  took  a  niffht's  repose, 
this  terrible  blockade  was  somewnat  relaxed, 
and  the  jawa  opened  again  to  admit  small 
quantities  of  food.  For  one  entire  month 
this  poor  buffeted  child  lay  m  a  kind  of  cata- 
leptic fit,  rigid  as  a  corpse.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  whatever  the  changes 
that  have  passed  over  her,  she  has  nevwJif 
oovered  the  use  of  her  ihseia  VMft.«i9i 
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the  poifer  of  deglali^on.  Uilk  now  became  I 
her  odIj  food.  Her  friends  were  compelled 
to  commanicate  with  her  by  vriting  on  her  [ 
hand  or  forehead,  where  her  eensilHlity  was 
preteroatnmlly  sharpened.  At  length,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  young  friend,  she  Teamed 
the  finger  alplinbet,  by  means  of  which  all 
conversation  has  for  several  years  been  car- 
ried on,  and  which  has  become  to  her  "an 
exhaustless  source  of  pleasure."  So  she 
telU  us. 

We  have  referred  to  the  growing  eensitive- 
nesB  of  her  sense  of  touch.  So  exquisite  did 
it  at  length  twcome,  that  she  was  able,  by 
this  means,  to  read  phonographic  characters. 
Astonished  and  rejoiced  at  this  discovery,  she 
began  to  manipulate  every  thing  presented  to 
her ;  and  to  so  wonderful  an  extent  was  the 
loss  of  hereyeught  compensated,  that  before 
long  she  was  able  to  recognize  persons  after 
«  month's  absence,  by  a  careful  scrutiny. 
The  extraordinary  evidences  of  this  intensified 
sensibility  which  she  displayed  naturally  be- 
got suspicion  in  some  minds ;  and  touching  in 
the  extreme  is  the  alluaion  which  she  makes 
iu  her  autobiography  lo  her  first  discovery 
that  such  doubts  of  her  sincerity  were  enter- 
tained, nnd  the  shock  it  gave  to  her  moral 
nature. 

A  summer  and  a  winter  swept  over  tbo 
sufferer's  head  while  in  this  condition ;  and  in 
the  following  spring  transient  relief  was  afford- 
ed by  an  tnflnmmatory  gathering  in  lier  chest, 
which,  however,  turned  out  to  be  but  a  harbin- 
ger of  a  still  more  unaccountable  phenomenon 
— that  of  her  total  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink  and  every  visible  kind  of  Dourisbment 
for  fully  twenty-five  weeks,  during  the  greater 
part  of  wfaich  time  the  ordinary  secretions 
ceased  entirely.  It  is  surpriung  that,  during 
so  lengthened  a  period  of  abstinence,  she 
retained  considerable  vigor  and  vivacity,  and 
did  not  lose  ber  former  delicately  fresh  and 
blooming  appearance.  It  was  ihe^  marvel' 
lous  circumstances,  utterly  inexplicable  ou 
ordinarily-recognized  laws,  in  connection  with 
other  reasons,  that  led  to  a  demand  for  those 
Bucceiisive  "  watches"  whose  notoriety  has 
reached  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land. 
Although  the  "  second  watch"  was  abruptly 
and  prematurely  termiaated  by  the  indecent 
haste  and  impatience  of  some  of  its  members, 
yet  not  the  slightest  little  of  proof  was  eVer 
attempted  to  be  produced  that  either  food  or 
drink  was  swallowed  during  these  trials. 

But  "  how  was  she  supported  all  this 
time  ?"  is  the  very  natural  and  proper  ques- 
tion which  everybody  has  been  incredulously 
^'tiag;  aad  not  meeting  with  an  imme&i&Ve 
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and  aatiafactory  msponaft— even  sapporing 
tbat  they  deigned  to  wut  for  such  reply, 
which  baa  not  always  been  the  ease — tney 
have,  neither  in  the  spirit  of  philoaophera  nOr 
Ohrifitians,  turned  proudly  on  their  heel,  and 
dogmatically  pronounced  the  whole  affair  an 
imposture.  Well,  let  us  hear  what  the  poor 
sufferer's  own  impressions  are  upon  the 
subject : 

Many  have  tried  to  aeeocnt  for  it;  but  it  is,nn- 
ilonbtecly,  a  pliTsioiofrical  difficulty.  I  ■hail  meD- 
lionsfact  wliicn,)n  a11investigadons,haa  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  As  soon  as  1  refruaed 
oven  from  touching  an;  Toodor  liquid  witb  my  llpf, 
1  fell,  as  it  were,  an  instinctive  need  of  water  in 
some  way ;  and  all  through  my  abatinencs  I  was 
frpqaenll;  applying  it  lorn;  face,  hands,  and  arms; 
naa  it  has  been  caTcDlaled  that,  upon  an  avenge 
I  absorbed  four  oonces  each  day  by  its  appjica- 
lion.  Here,  then,  is  sn  important  fscl ;  for,  aaiiBtsd 
l>y  the  Btmoepliere,  life  might  probably  be  luilain- 
fd.  Some  have  Bsiiltbatl  existed  by  tbeabnr^ 
lion  of  my  own  fat ;  bat  if  it  had  been  by  this 
meant  alone,  I  should  soppose  J  must  have  givn 
<rreater  evidence  of  decline  and  emaciation,  ud 
have  died  before  so  manj  weeks  conld  faavs 
f  tapned.  Might  It  not  be  by  this,  together  with 
ihe  abvirplioc  of  water  and  the  inhalation  L>f  airT 
There  were  many  fads  connected  with  tliisippli- 
cation  of  water,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  attest  its 
power  ti)  sustain  me.  For  instance,  I  woold  ap- 
pear BomelimeH  as  if  overcome  with  exhanslicn, 
and  on  water  being  brought,  f  would  use  it,  and 
feel  instantly  exhilarated  and  renovated. 

The  experimental  testimony  of  the  intelK- 
Ijent  patient  herself,  receives  striking  confir- 
mation from  the  opinions  of  eminent  medicsl 
writers,  and  the  numerous  illustrative  cases 
oited  by  the  editor  in  the  discussion  of  tlua 
part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Hoore  coQfessei 
that  "  the  power  of  continuing  a  lon^  period 
nithout  food  is  not  incompatiUe  with  what 
we  know  of  vital  possibility,"  and  refers  to 
instances  of  abstinence  from  solid  food  for 
ten,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  years.  We  oor- 
lielves  have  been  most  credibly  informed  ofa 
man  who  continued  to  subsist  without  any 
apparent  nourishment  for  a  space  of  twenty- 
eight  weeks,  and  whose  case  could  be  au- 
thenticated at  this  honr  by  several  witneasea. 
Passing  by,  for  want  of  space,  the  example* 
given  of  fakirs  who  have  been  buried  in  tha 
ground,  witbout  food,  drink,  light,  or  air,  for 
six  and  seven  weeks  at  a  stretch,  and  who 
yet  have  been  found  alive  when  disinterred — 
together  with  numerous  other  startling  but 
well  -  attested  exemplifications  of  the  sanu 
phenomena — we  quote  the  following  perti- 
nent passage  from  Dr.  Carpenter'a  "  Physi- 
ology." He  saya: 
\     \t.'w«.texu»i  >(KU.«riablUhed,  that  when  tfae 
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amoant  of  flaid  has  been  greatly  redaeed,  absorp- 
tion of  water  through  the  skin  may  take  place  to 
a  considerable  amoant,  and  this  even  wlien  the 
water  is  not  applied  to  it  in  the  form  of  liquid,  but 
only  in  the  state  of  vapor.  Thus,  there  is  a  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Carrie  of  a  patient  who  snffered 
ander  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  of  such  a  kind 
that  no  nutriment,  either  solid  or  fluid,  could  be 
received  into  the  stomach  ;  and  who  was  support- 
ed for  some  weeks  by  immersion  of  his  body  in 
milk  and  water,  nnd  by  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  intestines.    During  this 
time  his  ipeigkt  did  not  diminish ;  and  it  was  cM- 
cnlated  by  Dr.  Carrie  that  from  one  to  two  pints 
of  fluid  must  have  been  daily  absorbed  through  the 
skin.    The  patient's  thirst,  which  had  been 'very 
troublesome  previously  to  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  was  removed  by  the  bath,  in  which  ho  re- 
ceived the  most  refreshing  sensations.     It  14  well 
known  that  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  others,  who 
are  suffering  from  thirst,  owing  to  the  want  of 
fresh  water,  find  it  greatly  alleviated  or  altogether 
relieved,  by  dipping  their  clothes  into  the  sea  and 
putting  them  on  while  still  wet  Been  the  vmislure 
ordinarily  contained  in  tiie  atmosphere  may  be 
so  rapidly  absorbed  as  sensibly  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
small  quantity  of  spirit  or  of  hot  fluid  taken  into 
the  stomach,  has  the  power  of  peculiarly  exciting 
this  absorbent  action.  Dr.  Watson  mentions  in  his 
**Chemical  Essayr/'  that  a  lad  at  Newmarket, 
having  been  almost  starved,  in  order  that   he 
might  be  reduced  to  the  proper  weight  for  riding 
a  match,  was  found  to  have  increased  nearly 
thirty  ounces  within  an  hour^  though  he  had  only 
drunk  half  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  interval.  A 
parallel  instance  was  related  to  the  author  by  the 
fate  Sir  G.  Hill,  in  which  the  increase  of  weight 
was  produced  by  drinking  a  single  cup  of  tea,  and 
was  much  greater  in  amount. 

In  further  corroboration  of  this  view,  it  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Kerner,  in  his  account  of  the 
celebrated  Seeress  of  Prevorst — whose  case, 
in  many  particulars,  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled that  of  Elizabeth  Squirrell— that  "  her 
existence  appeared  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
nervous  strength  of  other  people.  By  the 
proximity  of  weak  and  sickly  people,  she 
grew  weaker ;  just  as  flowers  lose  their  beau- 
ty and  perish  under  the  same  circumstances. 
She  also  drew  nourishment  from  the  air,  and 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  could  not  live  with- 
out an  open  window.'*  Now,  in  singular  con- 
currence with  this  explanation,  we  find  it 
testified  by  some  of  her  '*  watchers/'  and  by 
all  her  ordinary  attendants,  that  Elizabeth 
Squirrel  1  has  frequently  asked  for  more  air, 
requesting  that  the  door  and  window  of  the 
room  might  be  opened ;  while  she  was  often 
accustomed  to  remark,  as  the  reason  for  her 
request,  that  she  "  lived  upon  air." 

The  commencement  of  her  partial  restora- 
tioD  18  attributed  to  homoeopathto  treatment 


and  animal  magnetism.  This  fact  will,  to 
many  persons,  sufficiently  account  for  the  un- 
relenting and  ruthless  treatment  she  has  re- 
ceived from  certain  gentlemen,  snd  the  doom 
of  ignominy  and  infamy  to  which  she  has 
been  consigned.  Alluding  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  homoeopathy  upon  her,  she  says: 
"  After  I  had  been  under  the  treatment 
awhile,  if  I  were  faint  and  took  two  or  three 
globules,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  taken  a  meal :  the 
internal  warmth  and  energy  of  ray  stomach, 
which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  j[rave 
signs  of  restoration ;  and  after  some  time  I 
felt  a  slight  desire  to  moi'sten  my  mouth." 
The  slight  amelioration  thus  begun  was  aided 
and  promoted  by  frequent  magnetic  manipu- 
lation, and  is  thus  described  by  our  author: 

She  totally  abstained  from  food,  both  solid  and 
liquid,  until  October,  1852,  when  a  change  ap- 
peiri^  to  have  been  effected  bv  means  of  animal 
magnetism.  She  had  stated  during  the  period  of 
her  abstinence,  that  she  had  no  sensation  of  hun- 
ger or  thirst,  but  about  the  region  of  the  stomach 
felt  a  sensation  of  coldness.  After  about  a  fort- 
night's  magnetizing,  this  feeling  was,  in  a  mea- 
sure, removed,  and  she  felt  a  change  come  over 
her  system.  She  was  then  urgently  rrqnosted  to 
make  an  effort  to  take  some  kind  of  nourishment. 
After  a  while  she  cou'^ented ;  and  the  firnt  trial 
made  was  that  of  wetting  her  lips  with  a  feather; 
even  this  appeared  to  ajjilate  her  contiderably. 
She  afterwards  took  somethintr  into  her  mouth, 
which  produced  a  kind  of  shock  to  her  whole 
frame,  violent  retching,  and  great  soreness  of  the 
mouth. 

She,  however,  persevered  taking  fruits  and  li- 
quids, but  quickly  ejecting  them ;  and  has  been 
sustained  in  the  same  manner  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  and  her  health  has  much  improved. 
But  she  is  still  without  the  power  of  swallowing, 
and  the  nouri'ihment  she  derives  appears  to  be 
mainly  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
mouth;  while,  however,  she  thinks  a  small  por- 
tion must  pass  down  her  threat,  though  she  does 
not  feel  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while 
in  the  magnetic  sleep,  she  is  able  to  foresee 
and  predict  all  the  changes  to  which  she  is 
subject  in  the  history  of  her  mysterious 
maladies.  Of  the  exercise  of  this  prevision, 
many  startling  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
work  under  review.  Her  mesmerist  further 
says: 

I  have  developed  some  carious  and  interesting 
phenomena  relative  to  the  state  of  Elizabeth  Squir- 
rell.  She  is  sensitive,  both  under  mesmeric  infln- 
ence  and  in  her  wsking  state,  to  the  approach  of 
a  magnet  of  the  smallest  power,  and  also  to  crys- 
tals ;  they  prodnce  in  her  sensstions  similar  to 
those  of  an  electric  shock.  She  feels  the  inflneoee 
of  magnets  and  silver  in  an  adjoinin^^  room  \ 
ver  attjr%.c\a  Vvm  Vok  %tk  «L>x%»t&'«Kn 
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renders  her  cataleptic.  By  passing  a  crysUlover 
her  on  one  occasion,  her  arms  became  completely 
rigid  ;  by  using  a  magnet  in  the  same  way,  ishe 
WHS  deprived  of  power  in  her  arms  and  leg*, 
without  rigidity,  &c.  I  believe  that  this  magnetic 
condition  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  her  other 
abnormalities,  and  to  solve  all  the  difficalties  of 
her  case. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  pheoomena  attend- 
ing this  case,  the  meet  startling  and  nn- 
believable,  and  that  which  served  to  stir  up 
the  roost  indignant  hostility,  was  that  o  i  the 
glass- ringing.  As  the  fact  was  so  well  at- 
tested by  unimpeachable  witnesses  that  it 
could  not  be  denied,  all  sorts  of  absurd 
charges  and  calumnies  were  brought  against 
the  poor  child.  Her  declaration  that  the 
singing  was  produced  by  a  guardian  angel 
was  laughed  to  scorn  by  most  folks,  and  was 
especially  distasteful  to  those  whose  office  it 
is  to  teach  the  ministry  of  angels,  as  a  divine- 
ly-revealed truth.  We  mak«  no  attempt  to 
dfeeide  between  the  disputants  on  this  per- 
pleziDff  subject ;  but  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  Itself  for  a  very  clear  narrative  of  the 
glass-ringing  occurrences,  and  also  for  some 
analogous  cases  which  seem  to  throw  some 


little  liffbt  upon  tbe  ngmtery.  Thus,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  pointi  we  read  in  Rogers'  *' Phi- 
losophy of  Mysterioiis  Agents,"  that  **  under 
peculiar  conditions,  the  human  organism  grives 
forth  a  physical  power,  without  visible  in- 
struments ;  lifts  heavy  bodies ;  attracts  or 
repels  them,  according  to  a  law  of  polarity ; 
overturns  them,  and  produces  the  phenom- 
ena of  sound The  peculiar 

tendency  of  this  force  is,  in  some  cases  of 
disease,  to  act  outwardly  from  the  nerve- 
centres  upon  gloM'Ware^  vnndow*fflas8,  dtc. 
We  have  known  a  child,  eight  years  old, 
who  seldom,  at  one  period,  took  hold  of  a 
glass  dish  without  its  soon  bursting  to  pieces. 
And  this  is  not  uncommon."  This  **  peculiar 
condition"  appears  to  be  present  in  Elizabeth 
SquirreU,  for  the  glass- nnging  is  invariably 
preceded  and  attended  by  a  stale  of  eztasis. 
Numerous  other  matters,  mors  marfellous 
than  any  we  have  thought  it  right  to  refer  to 
in  this  review,  are  comprised  in  the  work  be- 
fore us ;  and  which,  if  examined  in  a  spirit  of 
candid  inquiry,  will  be  found  fully  to  justify 
the  designation  which  we  have  applied  to 
the  heroine  to  which  they  refer,  namely,  that 
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The  affecting  spectacle  presented  by  Lady 
Franklin,  who  has  now  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  an  unwearied,  though  hitherto 
unsuccessful,  search  for  her  husband,  and 
towards  whom  so  much  public  sympathy 
has  been  excited,  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
case.  A  somewhat  parallel  instance  of  con- 
jugal anxiety  and  devotedness  happened, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Bathurst,  whose  heart  and  home  were 
suddenly  made  desolate  by  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  her  affectionate  partner,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bathurst.  This  gentleman,  (a  son 
of  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Norwich  of  that 
name,)  who  had  devotea  himself  at  a  period 
of  unparalleled  commotion  to  the  diplomatic 
profession,  bad  been  but  a  short  l\me  beCote 
tbia  melaacboly  event  deapatched  by  Cbft 
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English  Cabinet  as  envoy  extraordinary  on  an 
important  secret  mission  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  This  appointment  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1809,  just  uter  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  succession  had  bowed  to  the 
military  power  of  Napoleon.  His  diplomatic 
errand  had,  it  appears,  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
return  of  the  envoy  was  daily  expected,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  disastrous  event  to 
which  we  are  about  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  sad  and  exciting  particu- 
lars are  to  be  met  with  in  the  recently-pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dr. 
H.  Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich/'  from 
the  pen  of  his  daughter.  The  strangeness 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  tragical  case, 
and  the  impenetrable  mystery  that  even  to 
ikiA  Y^^msoX  ^^  >cAa  ^nit^a^B»nl  to  enshroud 
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the  Afifair,  in  conneotkm  with  the  official  dig- 
nity of  the  hero,  created  at  the  time  great 
ezcitemeat  throughout  Europe.  In  the  nar- 
rative ivhich  we  may  present,  it  would  he 
presumptuous  in  us  to  pretend  to  cast  any 
certain  light  where  all  former  investigators 
hare  found  obscurity  and  confusion;  the 
moet  that  we  aspire  to  do  is  so  to  arrange 
the  facts  elicited  from  time  to  time  as  to  en- 
able the  thoughtful  reader  to  form  such  con- 
jectures as  may  not  be  very  wide  of  the 
truth. 

The  anxiety  of  the  family,  as  the  period 
of  Mr.  Bathurst's  anticipated  return  arrived 
and  passed  away,  is  moat  forcibly  described 
by  his  distressed  sister.  ''  It  was,"  she  says, 
'*  a  period  of  painful  suspense ;  we  knew  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  his 
journey^  surrounded  as  he  was  by  enemies 
on  all  sides,  while  the  impossibility  of  any  in- 
telligence bdnff  received  of  him  by  letter  ren- 
dered us  doubly  anxious  and  uncertain.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  no  tidings  of  him  ar- 
rived. It  was  concluded  that  he  had  taken  a 
circuitous  route,  and  travelled  incognito,  to 
avoid  Calling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
WeekSy  however,  elapsed,  and  we  still  heard 
nothing  of  the  missing  one.  The  agonizing 
suspense  of  his  wife  and  relations  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe.  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member that  every  knock  at  the  street  door 
caused  the  liveliest  emotions,  arising  from 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  our  much- loved 
brother.  At  length,  one  evening  in  Decem- 
ber, my  father  received  an  express  from  Lord 
WeUesley,  requesting  his  immediate  attend- 
ance at  Apsley  House,  his  Lordship  having 
something  of  importance  to  communicate. 
On  my  father's  return  we  were  all  alarmed 
at  his  pale  and  dejected  aspect.  He  in- 
formed us  that  Government  had  received  ni- 
telligence  of  the  sudden  and  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  my  brother  at  Perleber^,  a 
small  town  on  the  route  from  Vienna,  where 
he  had  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment." 

This  distressing  intelligence  plunged  the 
family  into  the  deepest  despondency  and 
sorrow.  But  every  conceivable  effort  was 
made  to  disperse  the  gloom  that  overhung 
their  relative's  sad  fate.  His  friends  offered 
1000/.  reward  for  any  authentic  information, 
to  which  the  Government  added  an  equal 
sum — a  sufficient  inducement,  one  miffht 
have  thought,  to  anv  individual  who  had  it 
in  his  power  to  divu^  the  dark  secret.  His 
wife,  instead  of  givmg  way  to  a  wasting  and 
effortless  grief,  nobly  braced  up  her  mind  to 
activity,  and  explored  the  Conuoent  in  quest 
of  some  traces  of  her  nusaiDg  consort.    Ai 
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the  very  outset  of  these  sorrowful  wander- 
ings a  circumstance  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  a  passport,  that 
would  almost  seem  to  fix  upon  Napoleon  a 
knowledge  of,  or  complicity  in,  the  inexpli- 
cable transaction.  When  on  the  eve  of 
starting,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  Mn.  Bathurst 
wrote  to  Napoleon  for  passports  to  guaran- 
tee her  unmolested  freedom  in  prosecuting 
her  travels  and  inquiries.  Fearing  his  refu- 
sal, she  afterirards  resolved  to  set  out,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply  to  her  application,  by 
the  Baltic,  intending  to  enter  Prussia  by 
Pomerania,  and  with  Swedish  passports. 
This  change  of  purpose  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  The  journey  was  made  in  safety  to 
Berlin,  where  she  went  to  the  French  minis- 
ter, who  at  the  time  was  all-powerful  in  the 
country,  and,  disclosing  to  him  her  intentions, 
solicited  his  protection.  On  making  this  ap- 
peal, what  was  her  astonishment  to  find  that 
passports  had  alrekly  been  sent  for  her  from 
Paris,  bearing  the  Emperor's  signature  I  It 
was  afterwards  supposed,  with  considerable 
show  of  reason,  that  Napoleon  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  intended  movements  of  the  de- 
voted wife  through  the  medium  of  a  French 
spy,  named  Count  d'Entraigues,  then  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  who,  on  the  discovery 
of  some  double-dealing  on  his  part  with  the 
two  hostile  Cabinets,  was  shortly  afterwards 
assassinated — it  was  suspected  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  French  Government — by  his 
Italian  servant.  The  lady  visited  Perleberg, 
the  soene  of  the  melancholy  event,  and  spent 
some  time  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
wherever  the  slightest  promise  of  meeting 
with  a  clue  existed ;  but  all  her  researches 
were  in  vain.  The  moet  conflicting  facts 
were  elicited,  out  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  form  any  coherent  or  consistent  story. 
Whether  he  was  dead  or  still  alive ;  whether 
he  had  absconded  voluntarily  or  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  violent  abduction;  whether, 
if  dead,  he  had  perished  by  his  own  suicidal 
hand,  or  fallen  beneath  the  stroke  of  some 
marauding  murderer,  or  been  the  prey  of 
political  assassination,  were  questions  which 
were  still  left  unsolved,  and  which  to  this 
day  remain  unanswered. 

We  will  now  present,  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible, a  view  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event.  They  are  as  follows: 
On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  November,  1809, 
there  arrived  at  the  post-house  in  Perleberg 
two  travellers,  accompanied  bv  a  servant. 
They  were  en  route  from  Berlin  to  Ham- 
burgh, and  travelled  under  fictitioiH 
,  ThA  <»A  ii%ft  ^«'^«As!aaeifiw\  ^"te^ 
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companion,  but  little  is  known,  and  that  little 
invests  him  and  his  eondacl  with  much  am- 
biguity. Their  actioiu  were  marked  by  an 
air  of  unaccountable  indecii^ion.  Horses  were 
ordered  immediately  on  their  arrival,  but 
were  afterwards  countermanded.  One  of  the 
travellers,  too,  it  is  said,  went  to  the  Prussian 
governor  of  the  town,  CHptain  Klitzing,  and 
requested  of  him  a  safeguard,  as  he  did  not 
feel  himself  ^nfe  in  the  post-house.  This  re- 
quest wab  complied  with  :  but  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  soldiers  were  dismissed. 
Mr.  Baihurst  was  evidently  laboring  under 
some  terrible  apprehensions.  It  h  stated 
that  during  part  of  his  stay  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  in  a  small  room  of  the  house,  with 
numerous  papers  scattered  around  him,  and 
some  of  which  he  was  seen  to  bum.  One 
account  stated  that  he  had  been  observed 
standing  before  the  kitchen-fire,  in  the  midst 
of  postilions,  ostlers,  etc.,  and  that  here  he 
pulled  out  his  watch,  as  well  as  a  well-fur- 
nished purse,  in  the  presence  of  these  people, 
some  of  whom,  it  was  suspected,  bad  been 
thereby  tempted  to  hustle  him  away  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  and  destroying  him.  Id 
favor  of  this  view,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
certain  ostler  absconded  immediately  after 
Mr.  Bathurst's  disappearance,  and  has  nerer 
since  been  heard  of. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
horses  were  again  ordered  to  be  yoked  to 
the  carriage ;  and  during  the  packing  of  the 
carriage,  Mr.  Bathurst  suddenly  absented 
himself  and  returned  no  more.  Inquiries 
and  searches  for  him  proving  fruitless,  the 
man-servaut  went  to  the  governor,  Klitzing, 
to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstance.  The 
governor  sent  immediately  for  the  local 
authorities  of  Perleberg,  and  charged  them 
to  make  all  possible  inquiries  into  the  case. 
As  regards  the  other  traveller  and  the  ser- 
vant, lodgings  were  procured  for  them  at  an 
adjoining  hotel,  and  a  safeguard  of  cuirassiers 
was  provided  for  their  protection.  All  the 
property  of  Mr.  Bathurst  was  put  under  se- 
questration, with  the  exception  of  a  rich  fur 
cloak,  which  was  missing.  Meanwhile,  dur- 
ing the  search  of  the  town  by  the  magis- 
trates, Klitzing  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  the 
Crown  hotel.  On  the  following  morning  the 
governor  was  informed  by  one  of  the  magis- 
trates that  all  their  investigations  had  been 
ineffectual ;  and  after  charging  them  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  pilferer  of  the  cloak, 
he  intimated  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey 
for  a  few  hours.     This  journey  of  a  few 


for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instmctiona  from 
Berlin,  has  much  that  w  suspicious  about  it, 
especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
subsequent  circumstances.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  municipal  authorities  had  been 
making  diligent  investigations  relative  to  the 
abstracted  doak,  which  none  of  them  had 
ever  seen ;  and  thinking  that  the  Banaat 
would  be  able  to  describe  it  so  as  to  lesd  to 
its  identification,  he  was  fetched  from  the  hotel 
where  be  was  in  detention,  and  his  depo^UoM 
taken  down.  The  notes  containing  them 
appear  to  have  been  destroyed — a  very  irre- 
gular and  suspicious  proceeding.  After  this 
examination,  the  man  was  taken  back  under 
the  same  escort  to  his  hotel  or  priiK)D. 
When  this  proceeding  became  known  to 
Klitzing,  be  was  highly  indignant,  and  com- 
plained to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the 
undue  importance  with  which  they  invested 
the  case.  In  fact,  this  very  proper  act  of 
the  civil  authorities  led  the  governor  to  im- 
peach them  at  head-quarters,  and  created  a 
feud  and  dissension  which  lasted  for  many 
weeks,  and  meanwhile  effectually  prevented 
a  proper  sifting  of  the  whole  affiiir.  Even 
some  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  cloak  were  called  before  the 
military  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing evidence  against  the  magistrates^  instead 
of  being  examined  in  reference  to  the  lost 
traveller.  These  and  other  circumstances 
look  uncommonly  like  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  to  frustrate  and  stifle  the 
inquiry.  Notwithstanding  these  suspicions 
circumstances,  there  was  no  clear  proof  of 
Klitzing's  participation  in  the  guilty  deed. 
Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Prussian 
officer  of  the  most  honorable  character,  and 
not  at  all  likely  to  degrade  himself  into  a 
tool  for  the  execution  of  Napoleon's  unscru- 
pulous schemes. 

The  travelling  companion  of  Bathurst, 
singularly  enough,  does  not  appear  in  any 
of  these  transactions,  and  the  next  time 
we  hear  of  him  is  three  weeks  after  the  sad 
occurrence,  when  an  intimation  is  seen  in  a 
Berlin  paper  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  Per- 
leberg, that  an  unknown  person,  passing  him- 
self off  as  merchant  Kruger,  had  arrived  in 
Berlin  from  Perleberg.  Inquiries  were  im- 
mediately made  respecting  him ;  and  for  this 
exhibition  of  official  zeal  the  police-president 
expressed  bis  thanks,  and  at  the  same  time 
assured  the  Perleberg  authorities  that ''  all 
was  right,"  the  pretended  Mr.  Kruger  being 


hours,  however,  was  extended  to  Mon&ay  \  \Yi<&  com^aion  of  the  missing  envoy.    To  our 
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nificance;  and  we  find  that  on  the  minds  of 
many  persons  an  impression  has  prevailed 
that  this  seeming  stranger  was  an  agent 
of  the  French  police,  who  had  heen  thrust 
upon  the  unfortunate  man,  under  some  pre- 
text or  other,  as  a  companion,  with  instruc- 
tiofis  to  dispose  of  him  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  A  consciousness  of  his  critical 
poiitioD,  and  perhaps  a  presentiment  of  his 
inpendmg  fate,  would  thus  explain  the  in- 
tense aniietj  under  which  he  appeared  to 
have  heen  laboring,  and  justify  his  applica- 
tion for  a  safeguard.  Mr.  Bathurst,  it  ap- 
pears, had  heen  warned  by  some  friend  m 
Berlin  to  beware  of  his  attendant,  while  his 
suspicions  of  treachery  had  been  strength- 
ened by  finding  upon  him  a  bill  for  500/., 
which  be  regarded  as  a  bribe. 

The  missing  cloak  was  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  the  ostler,  Schmidt, 
but  as  the  judicial  investigation  threw  no 
light  upon  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bathurst's  dis- 
appearance, we  pass  over  this  branch  of  the 
affair  with  the  remark,  that  the  son  of  the 
compromised  ostler,  Auguste  Schmidt,  who 
bore  a  notoriously  bad  character  in  the  town, 
together  with  his  mother,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  weeks'  imprisonment.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  mentioned,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  elicit  from  the  parties  popularly 
supposed  to  be  implicated,  any  such  informa- 
tion as  would  be  Itaely  to  lead  to  important 
disclosures.  The  case  of  the  cloak  was  used 
to  smother  that  far  more  momentous  one 
concerning  the  doom  of  the  vanished  man. 
All  the  documents  necessary  for  their  guid- 
ance were  scrupulously  kept  from  the  magis- 
trates. It  is  clear  that  the  court  of  civil 
justice  in  Perleburg  was  overawed  by  the 
military  authorities,  who  in  their  turn  were 
still  haunted  by  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
recent  French  occupation.  To  save  appear- 
ances, however,  the  magistrates  were  charged 
by  Klitzing  to  adopt  some  active  measures 
for  the  discovery  of  the  body.  A  reward 
of  ten  thalers  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  Mr.  Bathurst  to  him,  either 
dead  or  alive.  The  adjoining  river  Step- 
penitz  was  let  off  during  two  days  by  the 
mill -master,  and  searched  throngh  with  boats 
and  people  on  foot.  Citizens,  peasants,  game- 
keepers, huntsmen,  and  others  rummaged 
during  several  days  with  hounds,  sticks,  and 
other  instruments  all  the  land-marks,  every 
barn,  hed^,  ditch,  and  wood,  but  without 
success.  The  local  authorities  meanwhile 
carried  on  their  searches  in  the  town  and  the 
gardens  round  about  with  the  same  anxiety ; 
while  the  cellars  aad  lofts  of  all  such  houses 
VOL.XXXL   NO.  jy. 


wherein  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Auguste 
Schmidt  had  been  dancing,  drinking,  or  vis- 
iting, underwent  a  special  scrutiny.  The  cel- 
lary  of  the  town-hall,  which  was  used  as  a 
wine-shop,  and  the  poet-house  were  in- 
spected, Doxes  and  chests  opened,  and  the 
loose  ground  turned  over  by  policemen. 
The  same  was  done  in  all  suspected  houses, 
covered  outlets,  and  fountains,  but  without 
the  slightest  trace  being  discovered. 

Three  weeks  after  this  unsuccessful  search, 
and  a  fortnight  after  the  stealthy  retreat  of 
the  second  stranger,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  was 
found  in  a  secluded  spot  on  the  borders  of  a 
fir  wood  near  Perleberg.  They  were  discov- 
ered by  a  female  named  Wiede,  who  had 
ostensibly  gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  some  brushwood,  in  company  with 
the  wife  of  a  shoemaker.  The  pantaloons 
were  turned  inside  out;  they  were  perfo- 
rated with  two  ball  holes,  and  were  lying  on 
the  ground  at  full  length.  In  one  of  the 
pockets  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bathurst 
to  his  wife,  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
which  was  safely  conveyed  to  her.  It  con- 
tained a  representation  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  from  his  enemies,  and 
expressed  great  fears  that  he  should  never 
reach  England,  and  that  his  ruin  would  be 
brought  about  by  Count  d*£ntraigues  and 
the  Russians.  It  was  the  general  impression 
that  the  pantaloons  had  been  laid  there  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  false  impression 
that  their  wearer  had  been  murdered  and 
then  stripped.  But  had  such  been  the  case, 
from  the  immense  fall  of  rain  during  those 
six  weeks,  the  writing  must  have  been  totally 
washed  out,  and  the  paper  itself  completely 
macerated.  The  woman  underwent  a  severe 
examination,  the  fir  wood  was  again  scoured, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  searched  afresh, 
the  peasantry  receiving  for  their  trouble  a 
cask  of  beer  and  ten  quarts  of  brandy.  The 
women,  too,  were  handsomely  rewarded. 
But  every  clue  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mys- 
tery was  still  denied. 

As  soon  as  the  distressing  event  became 
known  in  England,  public  opinion  at  once, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  French 
ministerial  paper  to  mystify  the  matter  by 
insinuating  aoubts  respecting  the  sanity  of 
the  victim,  ascribed  the  deed  to  the  French 
Government,  who,  it  was  well  known,  were 
most  unscrupulous  in  such  matters  when  state 
proposes  could  be  subserved  by  the  seizure 
of  important  papers.  Admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sufficient  motive,  Napoleon 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  efiectioff  his 
odious  object)  Cov  %!  tha&  tams^ 
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organized  army  of  secret  police  was  spread 
all  over  the  coDdnent.  Still,  even  thej  could 
not  act  by  magic»  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  in  the  abduction  of  Mr.  Bath- 
urst  at  least  some  satisfactory  trace  would 
have  been  left  to  iodicaie  the  agency  em- 
ployed and  the  end  to  which  he  came.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view,  it  is  recorded  that 
during  the  search,  a  lady  of  Magdeburg,  a 
town  about  fifty  miles  from  Perleberg,  had 
been  told  at  a  ball  by  the  governor  of  the 
adjoining  fortress,  that  the  English  ambas- 
sador was  confined  therein.  The  agonized 
wife,  hearing  of  this  during  her  continental 
explorations,  waited  upon  the  governor,  and 
imploringly  begged  of  him  to  reveal  the 
truth.  He  did  not  deny  his  former  words, 
but  said  it  was  a  mistake  of  his ;  the  person 
in  question  was  one  Louis  Fritz,  a  spy  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Canning.  Mrs.  Bathurst  then 
asked  to  see  this  man,  but  was  told  that  he 
had  gone  to  Spain.  Subsequent  inquiries 
at  the  British  Foreign  Office  proved  that  no 
such  person  had  ever  been  employed  by  the 
English  Governmoit.  The  probability,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  be  strong  that  the  un- 
fortunate envoy  perished. in  the  fortress  of 
Magdeburg. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  other 
circumstances  and  stories,  fabulous  or  true, 
do  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  this  hypoth- 
esis. Some  have  contended  that  he  might 
have  died  by  a  desperate  act  of  suicide,  to 
give  a  color  of  likelihood  to  which,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  wife  of  Schmidt  had  pur- 
chased some  gunpowder  for  him  just  before 
his  disappearance.  But  other  and  more 
obvious  considerations  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  account  for  this  precaution. 
Some,  again,  have  supposed  that  he  perished 
at  sea  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  foes 
by  whom  his  steps  were  dogged.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  ever 
received  from  him,  mention  is  made  of  his  in- 
tention to  return  by  Colberg  and  Sweden; 
and  a  tale  is  quite  current  to  the  effect  that 
very  late  on  that  fatal  night,  an  English 
traveller  called  at  the  house  of  a  sort  of  con- 
sul near  the  sea-coast,  a  considerable  distance 
from  Perleberg.  ^le  master  of  the  house 
not  being  at  home,  the  servant  asked  what 
name  she  should  mention.  *'  Never  mind 
that,"  was  the  reply  ;  but  she  was  requested 
to  say  that  an  English  gentleman  requested 
to  see  him  next  morning  at  the  post-house. 
Thither  the  consul  accordingly  repaired  next 
day,  and  was  told  that  a  person  had  been 
there,  but  on  quitting  had  left  no  message. 
The  sequel  to  this  version  is,  that  two  boats 


foundered  at  sea  abont  this  time,  in  one  of 
which  it  was  conjectured  that  Mr.  Bathurst 
was  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  Sweden. 
But  upon  this  hypothesis,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  subsequent  discovery  of  his 
trousers  ? 

By  others  a  strong  persuasion  is  enter- 
tained that  the  unhappy  man  was  decoyed 
into  another  part  of  the  town  and  murdered. 
No  vestige  of  the  crime  appearing  after  the 
ransack  of  the  neighborhood,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  body  was  borne  to  a  dis- 
tance and  buried  in  the  sand,  upon  which  all 
traces  of  recent  disturbance  would  speedily 
be  obliterated.  Traditions  illustrative  of  these 
impressions  are  current  in  and  around  Perle- 
berg even  to  the  present  day.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  Auguste  Schmidt  was  very 
strongly  suspected.  He  was  known  to  have 
come  much  in  contact  with  Mr.  Bathurst 
during  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
disappearance  he  was  absent.  Six  months 
afterwards  he  was  arrested  and  tried,  pro- 
bably at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased ;  but  nothing  could  be  substantiated. 
Another  piece  of  criminatory  evidence,  too, 
has  come  to  light,  which  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice, though  we  cannot  say  precisely  how  far 
it  is  worthy  of  credit.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  a  lady  still,  we  believe,  living  in 
Perleberg,  and  who  at  the  time  of  the 
tragedy  was  a  young  woman,  having  the 
charge  of  the  household  with  which  Governor 
Klitzing  lodged,  Mr.  Bathurst  paid  a  visit  to 
the  house  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. At  the  governor's  request,  she  pre- 
pared for  him  some  hot  tea,  he  being  at  the 
time  shaking  with  cold  or  with  fright,  and 
altogether  in  a  lamentable  condition.  She 
also  for  a  few  moments  conversed  with  the 
stranger  in  a  mixture  of  German  and  French. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  much  cast  down,  and 
that  he  must  be  quickly  off.  He  had  on  him 
at  the  time  a  magnificent  fur  cloak.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  very  grateful  for  the  refresh- 
ing tea,  and  pressed  upon  the  girl  the  ac- 
ceptance of  something  for  her  trouble,  which, 
however,  as  it  was  stated,  she  refused.  On 
quitting  the  house,  the  stranger  turned  in  the 
direction  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  post-house  stood.  At  this  she  was  as- 
tonished. Shortly  after  he  had  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street,  Auguste  Schmidt  called, 
and  inquired  about  the  stranger.  She  pointed 
out  to  him  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  ex- 
pressed a  conviction  that  Schmidt  speedily 
overtook  him.  In  a  few  hours  the  town  was 
in  a  commotion.  If  this  tale  could  be  relied 
on,  the  presumptive  proof  of  guilt  is  very 
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strong  against  this  disrepntable  character.  | 
But  during  a  second  visit  to  Perleberg  by  the 
sister  of  Hrs.  Bathurst  in  1852,  she  had  an 
interview  with  this  witness,  now  the  wife  of  a 
physician,  in  the  course  of  which  admissions 
were  made  which  considerably  impaired  the 
force  of  her  testimony.  Still  all  the  main 
facts  were  adhered  to;  though,  as  the  writer 
says, ''  she  spoke  in  so  hurried  and  excited  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  like  a  story  told  by 
rote,  and  made  up  according  to  directions  at 
the  time." 

It  is  singular  that  just  before  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Bathurst's  sister  to  the  scene  of  such 
melancholy  associations,  a  skeleton  had  been 
discovered  under  the  kitchen  floor  of  an  old 
house  which  had  just  been  pulled  down.  An 
investigation  took  place  at  the  time  by  the 
order  of  the  Prussian  government.  The  skull 
and  a  detached  part  of  the  lower  jaw-bone 
were  submitted  to  the  lady's  examination; 
but  there  was  ample  evidence  in  the  form  of 
the  forehead  to  satisfy  her  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  her  missing  brother. 


In  the  documents  from  which  the  foregoing 
facts  have  been  derived,  there  is  a  thrilling 
narrative  of  the  career  of  another  notorious 
character,  a  women  named  Hacker,  who,  with 
her  busbandy  occupied  a  house  in  the  direc- 
tion pursued  by  Mr.  Bathurst  after  leaving 
Klitzing.  Schmidt  was  much  accustomed  td 
frequent  this  disreputable  resort.  At  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  several  French  sol* 
diers  were  residing  there,  and  three  dsjn 
after  the  disappearance,  the  Hackers  left  the 
town.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
woman  was  in  prison  for  some  swindling 
transaction,  she  pretended  to  disclose  the 
real  author  of  the  crime,  but  subsequently 
confessed  that  the  story  was  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion. Thus  it  would  indeed  appear  that  the 
real  facts  of  this  distressing  case  are  hope- 
lessly buried  in  oblivion,  and  will  probably 
never  be  divulged  until  that  day  when  **  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,"  and 
when  '*  every  man  shall  give  an  account 
of  himself  unto  God." 


From    the  Favorite 


COMETS. 


From  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity 
until  the  days  of  Newton,  comets  were  uni- 
versally considered  as  forerunners  and  fore- 
boders  of  public  calamities  and  misfortunes. 
Their  aspect,  so  different  from  that  of  all 
other  heavenly  bodies ;  their  march  through 
portions  of  the  heavens  which  the  planets 
never  passed,  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  of  the  planetary  journeys  ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  connected  with  them,  con> 
spired  to  cause  them  to  be  looked  upon  as 
prodigies.  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  common 
with  all  the  minor  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
applied  to  comets  epithets  which  showed 
that  they  looked  upon  them  with  feelings  of 
mingled  dread  and  terror;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
were  regarded  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
human  race  as  prognostics  of  evils  with 
which  the  wrath  of  Heaven  threatened  earth. 
One,  and  one  only  of  all  the  philosophers  whom 
the  world  had  hitherto  produced,  opposed 


the  strong  current  of  the  superstitious  feelings 
so  widely  entertained  in  this  respect,  and  tms 
was  that  fine  old  Roman,  Seneca.  He  as- 
serted that  comets  were  bodies  which  trav- 
elled regularly  in  certain  courses  prescribed 
for  them  by  nature,  and,  throwing  a  prophetic 
look  towards  the  future,  he  declared  that 
posterity  would  be  astonished  at  his  contem- 
poraries' ignorance  of  so  palpable  a  truth, 
tie  was  right,  though  all  the  world  asserted 
the  contrary,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  more 
than  fifteen  centuries  afterwards.  Even  Kep- 
ler, bold  thinker  and  innovator  that  he  was, 
believed  in  the  old  tale  regarding  comets; 
and  if  it  were  entertained  by  such  a  man,  it 
may  be  imagined  how  firmly  it  was  believed 
in  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

ifor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  after  all,  that 
such  was  the  case.  The  observers  of  the 
heavens,  accustomed  to  the  great  regularity 
of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and  to  that 
ealm  and  peaoe  which  seem  so  preeminently 
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to  characterize  the  starry  regioog,  were  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  behold  without  surprise 
the  sight  of  stars  so  differcDt  in  their  aspect 
from  those  which  ordinarily  met  their  gaze, 
siDce  they  generally  were  of  a  fiery  hue,  and 
followed  or  preceded  by  luminous  tails,  sud- 
denly appearing  in  portions  of  the  heavens 
which  the  planets  never  wander  into,  travel- 
ling for  a  few  weeks  or  months  at  a  most  un- 
usual speed,  and  in  still  more  unusual  direc- 
tions, and  then  vanishing  from  sight  almost 
as  suddenly  as  they  appeared.  It  is  perfect- 
ly natural  to  see  prodigies  in  those  things 
which  are  inexplicable  and  extraordinary, 
whilst  astonishment,  combined  with  igno- 
rance, seldom  fails  to  give  birth  to  fear. 

But  once  let  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  comets  be  discovered,  and 
they  must  inevitably  cease  immediately .  to 
play  the  parts  of  prodigies.  That  discovery 
was  made  by  Newton  m  1680.  He  found, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation  which  his  genius  had 
enabled  him  to  reveal  unto  mankind,  the  or- 
bit of  a  comet  must  be  of  a  certain  form  and 
a  certain  character — that  of  a  long  and  nar- 
row ellipse;  and  when  the  great  comet  of 
1682  made  its  appearance,  Newton,  aided  by 
his  friend  Halley,  endeavored  to  calculate 
exactly  the  elements  of  its  orbit.  The  two 
astronomers  succeeded  in  their  object,  and 
found  that  the  course  of  the  comet  in  ques- 
tion was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  one 
which  had  been  observed  in  1531,  and 
another  which  had  been  seen  in  1607  ;  they 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  these 
were  one  and  the  same  comet,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  appear  again  in  1760. 

In  this  way  the  labors  of  Newton  and  the 
calculations  of  Halley  fully  accomplished 
the  prophecy  made  by  Seneca,  and  demon- 
strated that,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  comets 
were  bodies  moving  in  fixed  and  regular  or- 
bits, the  periods  of  whose  return  could  be 
predicted  and  foreseen.  Henceforth,  comets 
could  no  longer  be  viewed  as  sisns  and  por- 
tents ;  the  marvellousness  which  had  till 
then  surrounded  them,  before  the  genius  of 
Newton,  became  but  as  the  morning  mists 
before  the  rising  sun. 

The  history  of  the  comet  of  the  year  1682, 
which,  from  the  circumstances  alluded  to, 
acquired  the  name  of  Halley's  comet,  is  cu- 
riously interwoven  with  the  history  of  human 
opinions  and  events,  and  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting here  to  ofifer  some  slight  sketches 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hind,  whose  name  will  be  banded 
down  to  the  remotest  posterity^  as  that  of 


the  astronomer  who  has  discovered  a  greater 
number  of  planets  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing, (since  he  has  already  been  the  discoverer 
of  eight,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
there  are  eight  more  remaining  to  be  disco- 
vered,) aided  by  the  determinations  of  the 
ancient  cometographs,  the  Chinese  astronom- 
ical annals,  translated  by  Edward  Biot,  and 
the  labors  and  observations  of  M.  Langier, 
has  been  able  to  fdlow  this  comet  through 
all  its  appearances  smce  that  of  the  year  12 
before  our  era  to  that  of  1835.  In  the  pe- 
riod comprised  between  these  two  dates,  he 
finds  that  it  has  been  twenty-four  times  vis- 
ible to  human  ejes,  its  revolutions  taking 
regularly  seventy-seven  of  our  years  for  their 
completion. 

How  various  and  strange  have  been  the 
mundane  events  which  this  comet  must  have 
consequently  witnessed !  In  some  of  these 
dramas  it  was  also  an  actor, — as  in  that  of 
the  siege  by  the  Mussulmans,  with  Mahomet 
II.  at  their  head,  of  Belgrade,  at  the  Ume 
defended  by  Huniade,  who  bore  the  surname 
of  the  ''  Exterminator  of  the  Turks."  Hal- 
ley's  comet  appeared,  and  struck  alike  the 
armies  of  both  commanders  with  terror,  and 
not  them  only,  but  also  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Calixtus  III.,  who  ordered  public  prayers  to 
be  offered  up  in  every  church,  and  every 
priest  to  daily  curse  the  Turks,  the  comet, 
and  the  Devil.  The  Minorites  sent  40,000  of 
their  body  to  the  assistance  of  the  defenders 
of  Belgrade  against  the  formidable  attacks 
of  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  empire  of  the  East ;  and,  pre- 
cipitating themselves  upon  the  enemy,  un- 
armed, but  each  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his 
hand,  they  invoked  the  exorcism  of  the  Pope 
against  the  comet ;  and,  declaring  that  the 
anger  of  Heaven,  of  which  it  was  agreed  by 
both  parties  that  the  comet  was  the  sign, 
was  directed  not  against  the  Christians,  but 
against  the  Turks  alone,  so  intimidated  the 
latter,  that,  after  a  fierce  combat,  in  which 
perished  at  least  40,000  combatants,  Mahom- 
et, grievously  wounded,  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  immense  loss;  abandoning  in  his 
flight  all  the  materials  for  the  siege,  which  it 
had  taken  him  years  to  gather  together ;  and 
thus  experiencing  a  defeat  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  he  could  have  incurred, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the 
eomet. 

On  another  and  more  distant  occasion,  we 
also  find  that  it  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
fate  of  armies  and  empires,  namely,  in  the 
month  of  Aprils  1066,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  England  by  William  -the  Gpoquerar. 
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Jto  one  doubted  that  its  appearance  was  the 
precunor  of  the  Conquest ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
lessly the  ever-echoed  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  words.  Nova  stella — novus  rex  !  **A  new 
star — a  new  kin^ !"  which  crippled,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  the  energies  of  the  followers 
of  Harold,  and  permitted  William  to  over- 
come them  with  such  comparative  ease.  It 
may  thus  be  said,  that  one  of  the  rays 
which  stream  so  brilliantly  from  the  crown 
of  Queen  Victoria  is  borrowed  from  the  tail 
of  Halley's  comet. 

There  is  still  in  existence  a  perfectly  au- 
thentic fac- simile  of  a  piece  of  tapestry 
known  as  the  ''Bayeux  Tapestry/'  woven 
by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
assisted  by  her  serving-women,  and  repre- 
sentine  the  principal  scenes  of  the  Conquest, 
the  said  representations  beiog  accompanied 
by  Latin  legends.  In  one  of  these  repre- 
sentations, we  see  Harold  upon  his  throne, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  elergy,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  people.  In  the  next,  a  crowd 
around  the  monarch  suddenly  stretch  forth 
their  arms  and  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
a  new  star,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  and  Harold  gazes  himself  with  a 
saddened  look  upon  the  melancholy  sign. 
But  for  the  superstitious  ideas  engendered  oy 
the  sight  of  that  comet,  who  can  say  how 
different,  or  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  England  and  the  world  ?  Certainly,  not 
such  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  eight  hundred 
years — in  all  probability,  something  a  great 
deal  less  prosperous  and  less  happy  :  but  an 
all-wise  Power,  which  ever  ruleth  all  things, 
permits  nothing — even  superstitious  notions 
regarding  comets — but  what  is  for  some  all- 
wise  end  and  purpose. 

And  now  let  us  cross  the  Channel  for  a 
few  moments,  and  seek  in  la  belle  France 
another  instance  of  the  influence  of  Halley's 
comet.  It  is  the  year  807,  and  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Char- 
lemagne, is  upon  the  throne.  To  make  our 
story  a  short  one,  let  us  quote  an  ancient 
chronicler.  "Louis,"  says  he,  "was  an  astro- 
nomer, and  having  observed  a  comet  in  837, 
he  believed  it  was  sent  to  announce  to  him 
new  misfortunes,  and  he  therefore  fell  into  a 
state  of  melancholy,  which  before  long  ended 
his  life."  Now,  to  say  that  a  man  was  an 
astronomer,  would  certainly  imply,  for  one 
thing,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  comets ;  but  it 
was  not  so  a  thousand  and  seventeen  years 
affo.  Louis  le  Debonnaire  did  not,  however, 
die  immediately,  but  lived  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  840,  exhausting  all  his  re- 
BOoiroes  in  th^  foundaUon  of  reHgioua  houses^ 


in  the  building  of  churches,  monasteries, 
and  nunneries,  and  endowing  them,  in  order 
that  so  he  might  turn  away  that  heavenly 
anger  which  was  so  evidently  manifestecL 
against  him  by  Halley's  comet. 

Halley  calculated  very  exactly — and  the 
work  was  one  of  immense  labor — the  amount 
of  retardation  which  the  influence  of  the 
planets  would  have  upon  the  return  of  the 
comet,  and  he  predicted  that  its  reappear- 
ance would  most  probably  take  place  about 
the  end  of  1758,  or  at  the  commencement  of 
1759.  But  this  prediction,  wonderful  as  it 
was,  sounded  so  vaguely  to  astronomers  who 
could  predict  the  second  at  which  an  eclipse 
or  any  other  previously  -  known  planetary 
phenomenon  would  take  place,  that  it  was 
determined  to  endeavor  to  calculate  with  a 
more  minute  exactitute  the  period  of  its  re- 
turn. Clairvault  first  undertook  the  enter- 
prise, and  he  successfully  accomplished  the 
algebraic  portion  of  the  problem,  but  he 
drew  back,  completely  discouraged,  before 
the  gigantic  feat  of  calculating  numerically 
the  formula.  Two  calculators,  however, 
were  courageous  enough  to  set  to  work  even 
at  this  task  ;  they  were  the  astronomers  La- 
lande  and  Madame  Hortense  Lepante.  Dur- 
ring  the  whole  of  six  months,  these  indefati- 
gable mathematicians  continued  their  calcu- 
lations, hardly  allowing  themselves  time  to 
either  eat  or  sleep ;  and  at  the  end  of  them, 
namely,  in  November,  1758,  they  announced 
that  the  return  of  the  comet  would  take 
place  about  such  a  day  early  in  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  it  certainly  did  appear  very  nearly 
at  the  foretold  time,  thus  establishing  incon- 
trovertibly  the  truth  of  Newton's  laws  of 
gravitation.  Its  next  return  took  place  in  the 
year  1835,  but  the  days  of  its  power  and  im- 
portance were  gone  by.  It  gained  no  more 
sieges,  effected  no  more  conquests,  killed  no 
more  kings,  and  was  designed  in  needlework 
by  no  more  queens ;  neither  will  it  be  ever 
again.  It  will  doubtlessly  return  to  us  as 
regularly  as  of  old,  but  the  days  of  its  power 
over  the  events  of  this  world  are  gone 
for  ever. 

How  many  comets  are  there  in  the  hea- 
vens? As  many  as  there  are  fishes  in  the 
ocean,  respond  the  astronomers.  Those  who 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  records 
of  the  Scientific  Societies  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  comets  which  are  observed  In 
our  own  time.  In  this  year  of  1864,  there 
has  been  already  one  observed,  and  during 
the  course  of  1868,  there  were  five  seen. 
In  1846,  there  were  eight  discovered ;  and 
thoi^h  the  aBtroQomera  of  the  test  century 
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only  observed  sizty-fovr  between  the  years 
1701  and  1801,  those  of  this  century  have 
already  observed  eighty.  Nearly  600  differ- 
ent comets  are  now  known  to  have  appeared 
since  the  commencement  of  this  era,  and  the 
rate  at  which  new  ones  are  now  discovered, 
averages  between  three  and  four  per  year. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, Halley's  comet  was  the  only  one  which 
was  certainly  known  to  have  a  periodic  revo- 
lution, and  to  have  been  seen  more  times 
than  one.  There  are  now  three  others, 
Encke's,  Beela's,  and  Faye's,  which  are  oer^ 
tainly  known  to  have  been  seen  twice;  but 
with  the  one  great  exception  of  Halley's 
comet,  they  at  present  stand  alone  in  this 
respect.  Faye's  comet,  Mr.  Hind  informs 
U8,  returned  to  its  perihelion  at  the  very  hour 
predicted  by  Le  Verrier.  Nine  or  ten  other 
comets  are  expected  to  return  shortly,  and  so 
to  confirm  the  theory  which  asserts  that  they 
revolve  regularly  round  the  sun  ;  but  what 
must  we  say  of  the  great  comet  ^f  the  nine- 
teenth century,  which  was  expected  in  1848, 
but  which  has  not  even  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance? 

In  the  year  1556,  a  great  and  splendid 
comet  appeared,  and  Charles  V.  of  France, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  temporizing  with 
regard  to  his  contemplated  abdication,  now 
no  longer  hesitated,  since  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  comet  was  addressed  to  him,  as  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  prince  of  his 
time.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  evil  with 
which  it  menaced  him  as  a  monarch  would 
not  pursue  bira  as  a  monk,  and  therefore  he 
at  once  laid  down  his  crown,  and,  repairing 
to  Spain,  there  entered  a  monastery,  in  which 
he  resided  for  ten  years. 

The  comet  which  decided  him  to  do  so 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  one  which 
the  astronomers  had  believed  themselves  able 
to  identify  as  having  regularly  appeared  in 
the  heavens  at  intervals  of  about  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
possessed  an  immense  tail,  and  its  return  was 
predicted  to  take  place  in  1848.  But  1848 
and  '49,  and  '50,  and  '51,  and  '52,  and  '53, 
have  all  passed  over  us,  and  still  it  has  not 
come,  much  as  it  has  been  expected,  hoped, 
and  looked  for.  Where  is  it  ?  We  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  laws  which 
we  know  to  govern  the  movements  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  around  the  sun,  and  even  the 
double  stars,  upon  the  very  confines  as  it  were 
of  creation,  and  at  distances  which  perfectly 
coDfound  our  imaginations,  around  each  other, 
really  exist  and  operatOi  return  it  must. 


The  causes  which  have  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  comet  at  the  expected  time 
can  be  easily  suggested.  They  lie  in  the 
attraction  of  the  planets,  principally  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  Now  the 
disturbing  effect  of  these  causes  with  re^rd 
to  Halley  s  comet  were  calculated  to  a  nicety 
by  Halley,  Clairvault,  Lalande,  and  Madame 
Lepante ;  but  who  would  dare  to  undertake 
the  task  of  doing  the  same  thing  for  a  comet, 
the  period  of  whose  revolution  is  not  less 
than  800  years  ?  One  would  think,  no  one ; 
but  this  is  a  mbtake ;  for  Mr.  Hind  informs 
us  that  an  astronomer  of  Middlebourg,  in 
Holland,  one  M.  Bommer,  animated  by  one 
of  those  cold  intellectual  passions  which  are 
still  more  energetic  than  the  warmer  ones, 
has  not  only  attempted  but  accomplished  the 
herculean  labor,  ana  has  found  that  the  great 
comet  we  have  been  looking  for  could  not 
but  be  retarded  by  the  unusual  power  of  the 
disturbing  cause  before-mentioned  ahout  ten 
years,  and  that  it  will  probably  not  be  seen 
till  1858.  He  adds,  however,  that  even  now 
M.  Bommer  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
period  of  ita  return  by  as  much  as  two  yean, 
m  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  the  obser- 
vations taken  by  Fabricius,  the  astronomer  to 
Charles  Y.,  who  was  doubtless  more  active 
in  drawing  prognostics  from  its  appearances, 
than  in  accurately  observing  and  noting 
down  its  course.  One  thing,  however,  seems 
certain,  namely,  that  it  will  pay  us  a  visit 
once  more,  some  time  between  1856  and  1860; 
and  we  need  not  doubt  that  once  in  every 
three  hundred  years  to  come,  it  will  again 
pay  its  respects  to  us. 

The  next  return  of  Halley's  comet  will 
take  place,  it  is  probable,  in  1911.  What 
changes  will  not  the  world  have  been  the 
theatre  of  ere  then  I  Would  that  we  could 
lift  the  veil  which  hides  futurity  from  us,  and 
see  what  that  comet  will  see  in  1911,  and 
again  in  1988! 

But  though  comets  have  lost  their  popu- 
lar influence  to  a  great  degree,  yet,  by  way 
of  compensation,  they  have  gained  a  new 
kind  of  scientific  influence  and  interest,  and 
have  enabled  us  to  make  discoveries  of  a 
kind  and  character  which  but  for  them  would 
have  been  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  Al- 
ready, by  means  of  the  perturbations  which 
it  has  caused  in  the  motion  of  Encke's  comet, 
our  astronomers  have  been  enabled  to  weigK 
the  planet  Mercury,  and  to  verify  their  ideas 
as  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
Beila's  comet.  Faye's  will  one  day  give  us 
the  weight  of  Mars,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
\  \.\i8X  Q^<^t  ^\&ft\A  \s\  Umfi  will  enable  us  to 
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weigh  allihe  other  planets ;  and  also  to  as- 
certain the  exact  mass  of  that  chaotic  matter 
which  seems  to  be  revolving  round  ovr  son 


in  company  with  the  planets,  and  which 
probably  furnishes  us  with  our  meteors  and 
falling  stars. 


. » 


-*«• 
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From  Eliia  Cook's  Journal. 


CLEVER    AND     DULL    DOTS. 


There  is  a  rage  for  cleverness  in  these 
days.  Clever  people  are  admired.  They 
**  get  on"  in  life,  and  make  people  talk  about 
them,  both  of  which  are  pleasant  things. 
Clever  children  are  petted  and  admired,  and 
sametimes  they  are  made  prodigies  and 
show-things  of,  at  which  foolish  parents  are 
delighted.  The  clever  boy's  clever  sayings 
are  cited  for  admiring  visitors,  and  the  clever 
girl  is  perched  upon  a  music-stool  to  play  a 
sonata  of  Beethoven.  It  is,  doubtless,  very 
wonderful,  but  sometimes  it  is  also  very  la^ 
mentable. 

Cleverness  may  be  dear-bought, — in  the 
young  especially  so.  The  pearl  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  oyster,  its  production  being 
the  result  of  a  disease.  And  so,  cleverness 
in  the  young  \a  very  often  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  their  physical  and  even  their  mental 
health. 

It  is  well  that  this  should  be  known,  at  a 
time  when  books  are  written  about  the  boy- 
hood of  great  men,  with  the  object  of  fur- 
nishing illustrious  examples  for  the  imitation 
of  children,  and  of  exciting  them  to  greater 
ardor  in  the  cultivation  of  their  tender  little 
intellects.  CleVeraess  is  unnatural  in  a  child, 
and  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  nature. 
The  proper  food  of  the  child  is  not  to  be 
found  on  bookseller's  shelves,  as  many  peo- 
ple now  seem  to  suppose :  the  milkwoman 
and  the  baker  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

fioswell  once  asked  of  Johnson  the  curious 
question,  "  What  would  you  do  with  a  child, 
if  shut  up  in  a  castle  with  him  alone?" 
Fancy  the  gru£f  but  honest  and  out-spoken 
old  ogre  wilh  a  child  for  company  I  John- 
son's first  impulse  was  to  answer — "  Sir,  I 
should  not  much  like  my  company.*'  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  Boswell :  the  pertinacious 
fellow  must  still  press  his  question.  '^  Would 
you  take  the  trouble  of  rearing  it  ?"    **  Why, 

Jes,  Sir/'  said  Johnson,  "I  would ;  but  I  must 
ave  all  convenienees.    If  I  had  no  gardeii» 


I  would  make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it 
there  for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed^t,  and 
wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water,  to  please 
it,  not  with  cold  water,  to  give  it  pain.  But 
I  would  not  coddle  the  child."  Boswell  at 
him  again  :  "  Would  you  teach  the  child  that 
I  have  furnished  you  with,  any  thing?" 
Johnson — "  No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to  teach 
it."    Bostoell  —  "Would  not  you  have  a 

Sleasure  in  teaching  it?''    Johnson — "No, 
ir,  I  should  not  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching 
it."     Riffht  worthy  old  Samuel  Johnson  I 

For  the  child  are  needed,  first,  fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  wholesome  food;  then,  in 
addition  to  these,  play,  romps,  and  physical 
exercise,  by  which  its  bodilv  powers  may  be 
strengthened;  then,  moral  discipline  and 
good  example,  for  the  training  of  its  habits, 
temper,  ana  disposition ;  and, last  of  all,  lite- 
rary culture  and  scholastic  exercises.  But 
to  begin  with  leaching,  or  to  set  a  child  to 
tasks  at  an  early  age,  is  to  interfere  with  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  risk  the  production 
of  deformity  and  disease,  instead  of  the 
"  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body." 

In  early  years  the  human  being  merely 
requires  abundant  opportunities  to  ffrow. 
It  does  not  thrive  with  **  coddling,"  either 
bodily  or  mental.  The  brain,  which  is,  in 
some  mysterious  way  or  other  that  cannot  be 
explained,  connected  with  the  production  of 
thought,  is,  of  all  other  organs,  the  most 
delicate  in  childhood.  The  nervous  system, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  vital  energy,  pre- 
dominates over  the  other  systems  in  youth ; 
and  if  it  be  over-exercised,  then  it  is  certain 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  at  the  time  when  the  highest  vital 

Sowers  are  required,  and  when  nature  is  en- 
eavoring  to  perfect  the  phjrsical  system. 
By  early  mental  culture,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  make  any  child  *'  clever,"  as  it  is  call- 
ed, and  to  cram  its  little  head  with  hurm^ 
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Bnt  your  precocious  children — ^your  prodi- 

gies  of  infantile  wisdom — are  rarely  long- 
ved ;  and  if  the  strength  of  their  constitu- 
tion should  bear  them  through,  very  often 
it  is  with  a  shattered  frame  and  an  enfeebled 
intellect. 

It  is  true,  many  poets  have  been  preco- 
cious ;  though  possibly  most  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  recorded  of  such  have  been  dis- 
covered, or  greatly  embellished,  by  biogra- 
?hers,  after  their  fame  has  been  established, 
'asso's  childhood  was  distinguished  by  signs 
and  wonders.  The  peasants  pointed  out  to 
strangers  'Uhe  marvellous  boy  whom  the 
wood-pigeon  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
black  viper  and  prowling  bear  had  left  un- 
harmed. Ere  SIX  months  had  passed  over 
the  infant  Tasso,  he  began,  says  Manso, "  not 
merely  to  move  his  tongue,  but  to  speak 
clearly  and  fluently."  When  put  to  school 
at  an  early  age,  his  progress  in  learning  was 
extraordinary,  his  ardor  and  diligence  being 
almost  incredible.  He  would  rise  and  study 
in  the  night,  and  the  day  never  surprised  him 
in  bed.  At  eighteen  he  produced  his  first 
epic  poem  ;  and  he  went  on  writing  until  he 
hiecame  mad,  and  died  in  that  state  at  the 

Se  of  thirty-two,  after  a  long  and  lamenta- 
3  confinement  in  a  dungeon. 
Keats  was  a  clever  boy  at  school ;  he  was  so 
devoted  a  student  there,  that  his  master  had 
frequently  to  force  him  into  the  open  air  for 
his  health,  and  then  he  would  walk  out  with 
a  book  in  his  hand.  Having  precociously 
"  beat  his  music  out,"  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five.  Kirke  White's  was  a  simi- 
lar melancholy  case.  Southey  and  Moore 
were  also  clever  and  sensitive  children,  bom 
as  they  were  with  the  true  temperament  of 
poets.  And,  perhaps,  poets  generally  attain 
these  peculiar  powers— contingent,  as  they 
mainly  are,  upon  an  exceeding  sensitiveness, 
almost  amounting  to  a  disease — before  men 
distinguished  in  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture, art,  or  science.  Yet  many  of  our  great- 
est poets  have  dbplayed  no  precocity  in 
youth.;  happily  for  them,  they  have  in  nothing 
differed  from  the  run  of  ordinary  boys. 
Others  have  been  kept  away  from  school  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  only  acquired  learn- 
ing after  their  physical  system  bad  become 
matured  and  strengthened.  This  was  the 
ease  with  Walter  Scott.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, an  actual  "  dunce,"  as  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers have  stated.  In  childhood  he  was 
attacked  by  a  disease  in  bis  right  leg,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  removed 
into  ibe  oouoiry,  where  he  remained  for  ««v%» 
ni  yeMn,  at  Sandyknowe,  merely  vegetafin^ 


The  fimb  afibeted  became  ahnmk  and  con- 
tracted, and  remained  so  all  his  life ;  bat  his 
neral  health  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
is  free  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  his  boy- 
ish sports  there;  so  that, speaking  of  it  him- 
self m  hb  autobiography,  he  says :  ^<  I,  who, 
m  a  city,  had  probably  been  condemned  to 
hopeless  and  hdpless  decrepitude,  was  now 
[m  his  sixth  year]  a  healthy,  high-spirited, 
and,  my  lameness  apart,  sturdy  lad.  He 
was  not  taught  to  read  until  he  had  reached 
his  seventh  year;  and  then  it  was  at  a  dame- 
school  at  Bath.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the 
High  School  at  Edinburgh;  but  there,  he 
says,  '^  I  did  not  make  any  great  figure."  He 
was  careless  about  his  tasks,  and  often  dis- 

gusted  his  kind  master  by  his  negligence  and 
ivolity .  If  there  was  any  "  bicker,  however, 
or  fight  with  the  boys  of  other  schools,  be 
sure  that  Wattie  Scott  was  in  the  midst  ci 
the  fray,  and  generally  a  ringleader  there. 
He  confesses  himself,  while  at  school,  to  have 
been  "  an  incorrigible  idle  imp,"  and  even  at 
the  Edinburgh  University,  where  his  father 
afterwards  entered  him,  he  succeeded  no 
better.  There  he  went  by  the  nickname  of 
'<The  Great  Blockhead;'^  and  Professor 
Dalyell,  he  says,  "  pronounced  upon  me  the 
severe  sentence  —  that  dunce  I  was,  and 
dunce  was  to  remain.'"  He  had,  nevertheless, 
been  reading  very  extensively,  though  in  a 
desultory  manner ;  and  he  had  strengthened 
his  frame  by  roaming  about  the  hills,  until  he 
had  acquired  the  physique  of  a  ploughman; 
he  could  spear  a  salmon  with  the  best  fisher 
on  the  Tweed;  and  he  could  ride  a  wild 
horse  with  any  hunter  of  Yarrow.  Such  was 
the  rough  discipline  through  which  this  dis- 
tinguished man  passed,  and  by  which  he, 
nevertheless,  acquired  that  rare  combination 
of  qualifications  for  enjoyin^r  existence  and 
achieving  the  highest  fame.  He  who  at 
school  had  been  nicknamed  "The  Great 
Blockhead,"  and  during  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  was  "The  Great  Unknown,"  died  full  of 
honors  and  glory,  « The  Great  Sir  Walter 
Scott." 

Take  Chatterton  next,  the  so-called  "  boy 
of  ffeoius."  Yet  so  far  from  being  a  boy  of 
gemus,  when  sent  to  school,  he  either  could 
not  or  woidd  not  learn,  and  he  was  returned 
upon  his  mother's  hands  as  '^ajool,  of  whom 
nothing  could  be  made."  His  mother  then 
tried  to  teach  him,  but  she  also  failed.  Yet 
the  boy  afterwards  learned  fast  enough  when 
he  beean  to  educate  himsdf,  and  obtained  a 
atimuhts  to  the  acquisition  of 


\   Burnt  also,  perhaps  a  greater  gemus  than 
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DO  meaoa  a  precocious  youth,  Hogg,  the 
Ettiick  Shepherd,  speakmg  of  him  and  his 
brother  Gilbert^  sajs :  "  Sams  was  put  to 
school  in  his  seventh  year,  along  with  his 
brother  Gilbert,  who  must  then  have  only 
been  in  his  fifth.  The  two  boys  were  both 
apt  enough  learners,  Gilbert  rather  the  bet- 
ter, as  well  as  the  better  tempered  and 
more  cheerful  of  the  two.  Robert  appears 
to  have  been  a  dour,  sulky  callan,  his  intense 
jealousy  of  all  supeiiority  probably  even 
then  keeping  him  unhappy  and  melancholy. 
Mr.  Murdock,  their  master,  says  he  tried 
to  teach  them  a  little  sacred  music,  but 
found  this  impracticable,  there  being  no  mu- 
sic in  either  of  their  souls.  As  for  Robert, 
his  ear  was  so  completely  dull  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  one  tune  from  another,  and 
his  voice  was  so  untunable  that  he  could  not 
frame  a  note,  and  was  left  behind  by  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  school."  Up  to  the 
years  of  his  manhood.  Bums  spent  his  va- 
cant hours  chiefly  in  leaping,  dancing,  wres* 
iWtig^ putting,  (or  throwing  the  stone,)  and  in 
feats  of  physical  prowess,  by  which  his  bod- 
ily powers  were  thoroughly  matured  and  de- 
Teloped;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
fallen  many  times  head  over  ears  in  love  that 
he  began  to  write  verses. 

Dryden  displayed  no  evidence  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  until  he  reached 
mature  manhood;  and  Johnson  says  of 
Goldsmith,  that  he  was  "  a  plant  that  flow- 
eered  late."  Schiller  was  a  very  idle  scho- 
lar, and  much  fonder  of  ball  and  leap-frog 
than  of  books.  The  most  interesting  thing 
told  of  him  as  a  child  by  his  biographer  is, 
thai  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  he  climbed  a  tree,  and  when 
asked  by  his  parents  why  he  did  so,  replied, 
whispering,  *'  that  the  lightning  was  very 
beautiful,  and  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was 
coming  from."  This  story,  if  correct,  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  younff  mind  delights  to  seek  information 
for  itself  in  its  own  way.  Perhaps  a  still 
more  characteristic  anecdote  is  that  told  of 
Smeaton,  the  architect  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  who,  when  a  boy  in  petticoats, 
was  one  day  discovered  on  the  top  of  his 
father's  house  in  the  act  of  fixing  the  model 
of  a  windmill  which  he  had  constnusted. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men — especially  of  those  distinguish- 
ed for  their  power — have  been  altogether 
undbtinguished  in  their  boyhood.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton*  perhaps  our  greaUit  man,  stood  very 
low  in  bis  class  at  school,  and  was  a  very 
inattehtivo  scholar,  though  he  was  fond  at 


mechanical  pursuits,  and  of  drawing  various 
natural  objects.  Sur  David  Brewster  says 
of  him,  that  '<  when  he  arrived  at  Trinity 
College,  he  brought  with  him  a  more  slen- 
der portion  of  science  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
ordinary  scholars;  but  this  state  of  his. ac- 
quirements [continues  his  biographer]  was 
perhaps  not  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  his  mental  powers.  Unexhausted  by  pre- 
mature growth,  and  invigorated  by  healthful 
repose,  his  mind  was  the  better  fitted  to 
make  those  vigorous  and  rapid  shoots  which 
soon  covered  with  foliage  and  with  ripe  fruit 
the  genial  soil  to  which  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred." 

The  distinffuisbed  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
said  of  himself :  "I  consider  it  fortunate  that 
I  was  left  so  much  to  myself  when  a  child, 
and  put  upon  no  particular  plan  of  study ; 
and  that  I  enjoyed  so  much  idleness  at  Mr. 
Cory  ton's  school.  I  perhaps  owe  to  these 
circumstances  the  little  talents  that  I  have, 
and  their  peculiar  application.  What  I  am  I 
have  made  myself.  I  say  this  without  vanity 
and  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart."  And  it  is 
so  in  fact.  Every  man  who  achieves  great- 
ness does  60,  not  through  acquirements 
under  teachers  when  a  boy,  but  through  hit 
self-education  after  he  has  become  a  man. 

We  might  adduce  an  immense  number  of 
instances  of  positively  stupid  boys  who  hare 
become  distinguished  and  highly  useful  men. 
For  instance,  Isaac  Barrow,  the  great  divine, 
was  in  his  boyhood  chiefly  distinguished  by 
his  propensity  for  fighting,  in  which  he  got 
many  a  bloody  nose ;  and  bis  father  used  to 
say,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  take  from  him 
any  of  his  children,  he  hoped  it  might  be 
Isaac,  who  was  the  least  promising  of  them 
all.  And  that  prodigy  of  leaming,  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  when  a  boy,  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  ''  rolling  large  stones  about," 
caring  nothing  for  learning  or  reading  of  any 
sort.  But  at  this  kind  of  work  he  became 
<<  uncommonly  hardy,"  though  his  father 
proclaimed  him  to  be  a  most  "grievous 
dunce."  Thanks  to  Adam  Clarke's  power  of 
rolling  about  large  stones  in  his  boyhood,  ho 
was  afterwards  able  to  roll  about  laige 
thoughts  in  hm  manhood. 

JNapoleon  and  Wellington  were  both  dull 
boys.  The  former  is  described  by  the  Duch- 
ess of  Abrantes,  who  knew  him  intimately 
when  a  child,  as  *'  having  good  health,  and  in 
other  respects  he  was  like  other  boys  ;^  and 
she  adds:  ''Hy  uncles  have  a  thousand 
times  assured  me  that  Napoleon,  in  his  boy- 
hood, had  none  of  that  singularity  of  cha* 
racter  aitrib^^Ai  U^  VmbgJ' 
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We  bave  indeed  an  aversion  to  infantile 
prodigies  of  any  sort.  They  are  things  out 
of  keeping  with  nature — lusus  naturoB.  Very 
often  your  prodigy  is  but  a  disease,  and 
ought  to  be  no  more  admired  than  a  wen  or 
a  crooked  back.  And  what  is  the  end  of 
your  young  Rosciuses  ?  Utter  feebleness,  if 
not  cut  short  by  death — the  frequent  penalty 
of  premature  excitement  of  the  brain. 


Parents  need  not  be  in  aay  hurry  to  see 
their  children's  talents  developed.  Their 
best  policy  is  to  watch  and  wait ;  wait  and 
let  eood  example  and  quiet  tremioff  do  their 
wore.  Give  the  child  a  stock  of  physical 
health ;  set  the  boy  fairly  on  the  road  of  self- 
culture,  and  as  he  grows  older,  if  there  be 
the  riffht  stuff  m  him,  the  man  will  cultivate 
himself. 
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Robert  Browning,  the  author  of  many 
popular  English  poems,  (and  husband  of  a 

S'fted  poetess,  formerly  Miss  Barrett,^  was 
>rn  at  Camberwell,  a  suburb  of  Lonaon,  in 
1812,  and  educated  at  the  London  University. 
His  first  acknowledged  work,  called  **  Para- 
celsus," appeared  m  1836 ;  it  gained  the 
pndses  of  '*  The  Examiner"  and  a  few  other 
select  papers,  but  made  no  great  hit  with  the 
public.  In  1887,  Mr.  Browning  came  forth 
with  a  tragedy,  "  Strafford,"  which  Mr.  Ma- 
cready  was  induced  to  put  upon  the  stage, 
himself  personating  the  hero ;  but  the  public 
again  lent  a  deaf  ear.  "Sordello,"  a  still  more 
unsuccessful  affair,  followed.  Mr.  Browning's 
next  offering  found  somewhat  more  favor. 


It  was  called  "  Peppa  Passes/'  the  first  of  a 
series  which  he  designates  "Bells  and  Pome- 
granates." Next  came  another  drama,  the 
"  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,"  played  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  in  1843,  again  failing  to  win 
popularity.  But  if  Mr.  Browning  meets  with 
little  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  the  general 
reader,  he  has  a  knot  of  very  hearty  literary 
admirers,  who  justify  their  regard  by  refer- 
ence to  some  certainly  very  clever  portions 
of  this  poet's  writings.  Besides  the  works 
just  mentioned,  Mr.*Browning  has  produced 
"King  Viator  and  King  Charles  ;"  "Dramat- 
ic Lyrics ;"  '*  Return  of  the  Druses ;"  "  Co- 
lumbe's  Birthday  ;"  "  Dramatic  Romances  ;*' 
"  Luria ;"  and  "  The  Soul's  Tragedy." 


»■>♦■ 


Lord  John  Russell. — The  London  Gossip 
of  the  Liverpool  Albion  says  :  '*  Lord  John 
seems  to  grow  more  and  more  diminutive 
daily.  He  has  aged  immensely  this  last  six 
months,  though  he  always  looked  old  enough 
to  have  been  full  grown  when  Old  Parr,  the 
pill- man,  was  a  baby.  Unlike  the  Juvenile 
Whig  in  every  thing,  the  last  of  the  Whigs 
gives  you  the  idea  of  a  man  who  never  was 
young  and  who  never  could  have  been  young. 
But  antique  as  he  always  was,  he  appears  to 
bave  added  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries  to  his 
chronology  since  the  House  broke  up.  How 
oould  it  be  otherwise,  considering  what  he  has 
gone  through  during  the  time  ?  Wouldn't  that 
tomabawkiDg  contained  in  the  "suppresaeA 
punphleV^  about  the  burked  deapalcYiesMid 


I  the  sacrifice  of  the  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
have  paralyzed  anybody  but  a  Russell,  who,  as 
Sidney  Smith  said,  has  to  be  trepanned  before 
he'll  alter  an  opinion  ?  And  then  that  Croker 
scarification  about  Moore,  the  very  day  before 
the  opening  of  Parliament ;  why,  nobody  who 
hadn  t  swallowed  an  Appropriation  Clause 
could  possibly  digest  so  dreadful  a  dose. 
Besides,  Lord  John,  though  cased  in  adamant 
on  the  score  of  political  censure,  is  as  sensi- 
tive as  a  skinned  eel  to  criticism  upon  his  lite- 
rary pretensions.  His  Lordship,  however,  is 
apparently  nothing  daunted  by  the  prostra- 
tion he  has  sustained,  and  assumes  the  place 
of  Leader  as  jauntily  over  the  Grahams  and 
Qt\Qy6A\A\i«a  and  Molesworths  as  though  they 


\ 


